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Gettysburg? 

Fourth  ot  July  Reflections  From  a.  Visit  to  the  Battlefield 


Monument  which  stands  for  the  high  water  mark  of  Gettysburg  and  the  Civil  War 
lere  the  last  of  Pickett’s  charge  and  Lee's  hopes  wertt  down  in  defeat.  It  was  erected  in 
emory  of  those  commands  which  repulsed  the  Southern  assault. 


STOP  for  a  moment,  look  back  across 
the  years,  and  count  the  places 
where  some  decision  or  act  of  yours 
altered  thy  course  of  your  whole  life 
from  then  on.  How  often  all  of  us  speculate 
on  where  we  would  be  or  what  we  would  be 
doing  if  some  big  or  little  circumstance  had 
not  occurred  just  when  it  did.  Someone  has 

said  that  the  biggest  word 
in  the  language  is  the  little 
word  “if”. 

“Once  to  every  man 
and  nation  comes  the  mo¬ 
ment  to  decide.” 

Just  a  short  time  ago  I 
stood  with  Curry  Wea- 
therby  on  the  battlefield 
of  Gettysburg  and  thought 
e.  r.  Eastman  about  the  crossroads  of 
life  that  come  to  every  person  and  every  na¬ 
tion.  On  the  road  we  take  and  the  decision 
we  make  or  that  fate  or  luck  makes  for  us 
depend  our  future  success  and  happiness.  For 
three  bloody  days  the  nation  through  its  young 
men  struggled  back  and  forth  across  the  sum¬ 
mer  fields  of  Gettysburg  while  the  fate  of 
America  and  of  the  world  hung  in-  the  bal¬ 
ance.  If  the  Union  army  failed  at  Gettys- 
burg,  just  sixty-four  years  ago  these  early 
Tuly  days,  the  war  would 
have  ended  and  there  would 
be  at  least  two,  and  prob¬ 
ably  three  or  four,  countries 
where  the  United  States 
now  is.  Europe  would  con¬ 
trol  all  of  North  and  South 
America,  and  no  doubt 
some  great  military  despot 
like  Germany  now  would 
be  ruling  the  world.  So 
momentous  are  such  de¬ 
cisions  as  Gettysburg  that 
the  fate  of  every  person  is 
affected  and  it  is  very  pos¬ 
sible  that  had  the  Union 
lost,  you  and  I  as  in¬ 
dividuals  might  not  even  be 
here.  No  wonder  then 
that  Gettysburg  is  rated  as 
one  of  the  fifteen  decisive 
battles  of  the  world. 

How  did  it  happen  that 
this  little  village  and  the 
surrounding  countrys  i  d  e 
was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
world’s  greatest  dramas  ? 

The  battle  was  the  result  of 
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he 
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Curry  and  I  hired  a  guide  in  the  sx 
lage  and  with  him  drove  out  into  the 
to  the  West  and  North  of  the  town  where 
first  day’s  fight  took  place.  Millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  have  been  spent  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  by  the  different  states  to  erect  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  monuments  in  the  world 
on  the  held  of  Gettysburg.  But  to  me  noth¬ 
ing  was  quite  so  impressive  as  the  old  farm 
helds  themselves  still  being  fanned  and  lying 
quietly  under  the  gentle  June  sun.  Not  even 
battle  and  death  can  disturb  for  any  long 
time  the  eternal  sei'enity  of  nature. 

Imagine  yourself  going  about  your  haying 
and  other  farm  tasks  of  early  July.  See  the 
heat  waves  simmering  in  the  helds.  Plear  the 
lazy  chirp  of  summer  insects.  Overhead 
maybe  a  crow  lazily  flaps  toward  a  distant 
clump  of  trees.  Picture  your  own  nearby 
village  of  maybe  four  or  hve  hundred  in¬ 
habitants  drowsing  in  the  heat  of  a  July  day. 
Then  suddenly  the  thunder  cloud  of  war  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  western  horizon  and  all.  is 
changed.  The  ragged  hordes  of  Lee’s 
army  come  to  turn  the  quiet  country¬ 
side  into  a  veritable  Hell.  The  quiet 
is  gone.  Panic  and  pandemonium  reigns. 
Women,  old  men  and  children  desert 
their  homes  and  flee  with  what  meager 
possessions  they  can  has¬ 
tily  get  together,  leaving 
the  little  village 
surrounding  couni$Spde  as 
a  stage  for  a  na  vf  s  tre¬ 
mendous  drama.  / 

Sti*ange  to  say,  the 
order  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg  was  reversed 
from  the  other  Civil 
War  battles  for  the 
Union  army  fought  on  the 
defensive  and  from  the 
South  while  Lee  took  the 
offensive  and  advanced 
from  the  North  and  West. 
During  the  first  day’s 
fight  not  all  of  either 
army  had  arrived.  That 
part  of  Meade’s  army 
which  had  come  from  the 
South  took  possession  of 
the  village  and  marched 
through  it,  advancing  in¬ 
to  the  fields  to  the  West 
and  North  to  meet  the 
on-coming  Rebel  army. 
{Continued  on  page  6) 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

Lee’s  detennination  to  strike  a  decisive  blow 
on  Yankee  soil.  He  chose  a  good  time  to  do 
it  for  events  were  at  a  low  ebb  for  the  North 
in  those  discouraging  days  of  1863.  We  had 
lost  battle  after  battle.  Lincoln  had  resorted 
to  the  draft  to  get  men.  The  draft  was  re¬ 
sisted.  Men  called  Lincoln  a  tyrant  and  the 
country  seethed  with  disloyalty  and  with  the 
demand  that  the  war  should  cease.  It  is 
said  that  England  had  pi'omised  the  South 
that  if  it  would  win  one  decisive  battle  on 
Northern  soil,  England  would  interfere  and 
bring  the  war  to  an  end. 

Lee  started  up  the  Shenandoah  Valley  into 
Pennsylvania  threatening  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  and  Washington  from  the  North. 
That  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forced 
marches  in  history.  In  a  few  day’s  time, 
Lee  led  his  ragged,  barefoot  army  upwards 
of  two  hundred  miles  from  Richmond,  his 
base  of  supplies,  through  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  across  Maryland,  and  well  into  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  So  ragged  were  the  men  and  so 
worn  was  their  foot  gear  that  they  robbed 
the  Union  dead  of  clothes  and  shoes  after  the 
first  day’s  battle. 
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DANDRUFF  IS  INEXCUSABLE— 


PUT  it  up  to  yourself:  could  you  honestly  be  at¬ 
tracted  for  any  length  of  time  to  a  person  who  had 
a  case  of  loose  dandruff? 

This  all  too  common  condition  is  humiliating  to  the 
victim,  and  disgusting  to  everyone.  The  pity  of  it  is 
that  often  many  suffer  needlessly. 

Now  loose  dandruff  is  one  of  the  easiest 
diseases  to  combat.  If  you  have  the  slightest 
evidence  of  it,  go  after  it  immediately  with 
Listerine,  the  safe  antiseptic. 

LIST 


Here’s  how  you  do  it :  Simply  douse  Listerine  on  the 
scalp  full  strength  and  massage  thoroughly.  Listerine 
softens  dandruff,  while  massaging  loosens  it,  and  permits 
the  tell-tale  white  flakes  to  be  washed  away. 

Keep  the  treatment  up  for  several  days. 
Do  it  systematically.  Except  in  the  most 
stubborn  cases,  marked  improvement  is 
apparent  almost  at  once. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

INE 


and  dandruff  simply  do  not  get  along  together 
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Tells  League  of  Nations  About  Our  Farming 

Dr.  Taylor  of  California  Speaks  on  Agricultural  Conditions  at  Geneva 


added  to  diminished  demand  for  bread-grains. 


for  the  most  part,  not  yet  organized  effective  Even  allowing  for  tfre  reduced  purchasing  power 
producers’  cooperative  associations.  of  Europe,  the  fact  remains  that  increased  pro- 

The  substitution  of  work  animals  with  machines  .  duction  in  the  United  States  and  still  more  in 
continues  and  has  found  a  striking  expression  in  Canada  and  other  surplus  producing  countries  of 
the  reduction  of  horses  and  mules  during  recent  the  world,  has  outstripped  effective  demand.  Rela- 
years.  This  represents  a  heavy  reduction  in  tive  over-production  has  for  farmers  quite  the 
demand  for  animal  feeding  stuffs,  particularly  same  meaning  as  absolute  over-production, 
oats  and  maize.  To  this  must  be  added  a  fur-  Bearing  in  mind  these  general  difficulties  in  the 
ther  reduction  in  demand  for  barley,  due  to  the  background  of  the  agricultural  problem  of  the 
cessation  of  brewing,  as  a  result  of  prohibition.  United  States,  we  come  to  the  specific  disabilities. 
Thus,  diminished  demand  for  fodder  cereals  is  These  may  be  grouped  under  five  headings: 

(i)  Increase  in  Taxes. 

The  tax  burden  resting  on  the 

— r- - :  American  farmer  is  heavier  than 

before  the  war.  This  is  largely  due 
to  local  (as  distinguished  from  na¬ 
tional)  taxes,  largely  for  improve¬ 
ments  such  as  public  buildings, 
roads  and  education.  Our  taxes  ex¬ 
press  our  high  standard  of  living 
and  there  is  little  probability  of 
substantial  early  reduction  in  state 
and  local  taxes. 

(2)  Service  charges  on  farm  in¬ 
debtedness. 


THE  population  of  the  United  States  is 
growing,  but  at  a  continuously  declining 
rate.  Against  the  expanding  food  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  country,  due  to 
growth  of  population,  stands  a  gradually  declin¬ 
ing  per  capita  requirement  of  food.  Man  labor 
is  being  continuously  replaced  by  machines.  Oc¬ 
cupations  entailing  exposure  are  becoming  re¬ 
stricted  and  attended  with  greater  protection  to 
workers.  The  conditions  of  housing  are  being 
continuously  improved.  These  all  give  a  more 
sedentary  complexion  to  the  occupations  of  the 
population  and  represent  a  saving 

in  body-heat  requirements,  finding  - - 

expression  in  a  diminished  demand 
for  foodstuffs.  The  food  supply 
has  become  the  least  discussed  item 
in  the  budget  of  the  American 
family,  at  least  with  reference  to 
the  proportion  of  the  income  to  be 
devoted  to  this  rubric. 

The  population  of  the  country, 
tending  toward  more  sedentary  oc¬ 
cupation,  in  possession  of  ample  in¬ 
come  gravitates  toward  diversi-  _  ... 

'fication  of  the  diet.  This  means  relatively  in-  Prior  to  the  war  the  export  of  farm  products 
creased  consumption  of  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  was  declining  and  American  agriculture  was  ap- 
products,  poultry  and  sugar  and  relatively  de-  proaching  a  domestic  basis.  Had  the  war  not  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  cereals  and  fats.  It  has  tervened,  American  agriculture  would  have  con-  - c - ~~  — - 

also  resulted  in  preference  for  flesh  from  leaner  tinued  this  adjustment  toward  the  domestic  basis,  heavy  expansion  in  farm  mortgages  over  this 

and  younger  animals.  The  war  aroused  a  re-expansion  of  agricultural  period.  The  service  charges  representing  m- 

The  tendency  to  diversification  of  the  diet  has  development  which  would  have  been  adjudged  terest  payments  on  mortgages  stand  on  the  aver- 

resulted  in  rapid  development  of  the  agriculture  otherwise  as  uneconomic.  It  is  correct  to  state,  age  today  much  higher  than  before  the  war. 

of  fruits  and  vegetables.  These  specialities  in-  despite  the  lapse  of  Russian  exports  and  the  (3)  Cost  of  Labor.  _  J 

volve  peculiar  rnarketin0*  problems  which  have  re-  lowered  position  of  agriculture  in  Europe,  that  Faun  labor  is  substantially  dearer  than  be  ore 

suited  in  the  widespread  development  of  effective  .  the  post-war  agriculture  of  the  United  States  has  the  wai.  Of  the  limited  number  of  immigrants 
producers’  cooperative  associations.  In  contrast  been,  over-extended,  resulting  in  over-production 

with  these,  producers  of  agricultural  staples  have,  relative  to  effective  demand  in  world  maikets. 


A  Sensible  Statement  of  Farm  Conditions 

AT  the  recent  International  Economic  Conference  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  of  Nations  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Dr.  Alonzo  Taylor  of 
California,  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  agriculture  on  the  American 
delegation.  The  statement  that  he  read  so  well  expressed  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  American  agriculture  that  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  thought  it  would 
be  interesting  and  worth  while  reading  for  all  of  our  farmer  readers.  We 
take  pleasure  therefore  in  passing  the  most  important  and  most  interesting 
parts  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  statement  on  to  you. — The  Editors. 


The  value  of  farm  property  in  the  nation 
doubled  from  1900  to  1919  and  practically 
doubled  again  from  1910  to  1920,  largely  due  to 
rise  in  price  of  land.  This  was  associated  with 


now  being  admitted  few  are  attracted  to  farms. 
( Continued  on  page  14) 


cA  One  Hundred  Acre  Garden 

Henry  Brothers  of  Erie  County,  New  York,  Fertilize  Heavity  and  Cultivate  Intensively 


Ready  to  start  to  the  Wholesale  Market  In  Buffalo  with  a  load 
of  spinach.  The  usual  weight  of  the  loads  taken  vary  from  three 
to  five  tons.  J 


THE  night  before  I  visited  the  farm  of 
Clarence  and  Walter  Henry,  near  Ham¬ 
burg,  Erie  County,  New  York,  they  were 
up  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  cover¬ 
ing  some  early  tomato  plants  to  protect  them  from 
frost.  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  hard  work, 
long  hours  and  attention  to  details  necessary  to 
make  a  success  of  a  hundred  acre  market  garden 
farm.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  rainy  weather 
had  held  back  the  work,  I  was  made  welcome  by 
the  boys  but  did  my  talking  with  them  as  they 
worked  in  order  that  I  might  not  interfere  too 
much  and  later  had  an  enjoyable  visit  with  their 
father,  Mr.  William  Henry  who  sold  the  farm 
to  his  two  boys  about  a  year  ago,  but  who  still 
lives  across' the  road  from  the  old  homestead.  As 
he  was  wheel  hoeing  an  early  crop  when  I  ar¬ 
rived,  I  concluded  that  he  is  still  greatly  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  farm. 


Mr.  William  Henry  (center)  and  his  two  sons,  Wal¬ 
ter  (left)  and  Clarence  (right).  The  two  boys  purchased 
the  farm  from  their  father  last  year. 


Mr.  Henry  bought  the  farm  thirty-nine 
years  ago.  “We  started  in  practically 
barehanded”,  said  Mr.  Henry,  “The  farm 
was  badly  run  down,  there  were  no 
buildings  worthy  of  the  name  and  to  add 
to  our  troubles  times  were  unusually 
hard.  We  drew  milk  to  the  cheese  fac¬ 
tory  for  70  cents  a  hundred.  We  grad¬ 
ually  started  in  growing  garden  truck 
but  the  market  was  not  so  good  then  and 
if  I  had  taken  in  a  three  to  five  ton  load 
such  as  we  draw  now,  it  would  have  taken 
me  a  week  to  sell  it.  It  seemed  that  we 
needed  equipment  all  the  time  and  the 
buildings  had  to  be  fixed.  We  only  had 
two  horses  for  a  while,  then  bought  the 
third  horse  which  helped  with  the  work  a 
lot. 

“Half  the  farm  was  wet  and  one  fall 
we  put  in  nine  miles  of  tile  drain.  It 
took  eleven  weeks  with  a  power  ditcher  to  do  the 
work.  Folks  were  skeptical  about  this  venture 
but  we  never  made  an  investment  that  paid  better. 

“Mr.  James  Van  Schoonoven  of  Fredonia  did 
the  surveying  for  the  tile  and  he  certainly  did 
a  good  job.  He  has  maps  of  the  entire  system 
and  can  tell  the  depth  of  any  tile  in  the  system.” . 

Frank,  the  oldest  boy  is  now  a  chemist  in 
Rochester,  Walter  is  married  and  has  four  chil¬ 
dren.  He  has  direct  charge  of  the  farm  work, 
gives  the  orders  to  the  men  and  does  the  hiring. 
Clarence  lives  with  his  father  and  does  the 
marketing. 

“Dad  sent  me  to  Buffalo  with  my  first  load 
twenty  years  ago”,  Clarence  said,  “and  I  have  had 
the  job  ever  since.  We  start  about  the  middle 
of  May  and  from  then  to  November  we  take  in 
one  or  two  loads  every  day.” 

Clarence  went  to  the  State  College  at  Cornell 
for  two  winter  short  courses  and  Walter  went 
one  year. 


In  some  sections  of  the  East  a  one  hundred  acre 
farm  is  considered  small  but  a  list  of  the  crops 
grown  by  Henry  Brothers  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  business.  About  twenty-five  acres 
are  in  sweet  corn  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
acres  in  green  peas.  Three  and  a  half  acres  of 
early  callage  are  grown;  a  half  acre  of  cauli¬ 
flower;  one  acre  of  early  lettuce  and  the  same 
of  summer  lettuce.  Spring  spinach  occupies  two 
acres  and  fall  spinach  the  same  area.  Three 
acres  of  early  and  three  acres  of  late  potatoes  are 
grown;  one  of  early  and  two  of  late  tomatoes; 
one  acre  of  eggplant;  two  acres  of  peppers;  four 
acres  of  muskmelons;  a  half  acre  of  celery  cab¬ 
bage,  twenty  acres  of  hay  and  from  four  to  six 
acres  of  wheat.  Much  of  the  land  is  double* 
cropped.  The  farm  also  has  two  acres  of  apples 
which  are  considered  a  profitable  side  line. 

“The  big  thing,”  said  Clarence,  “is  to  get  the 
crops  on  the  market  early.  The  early  crops  get 

( Continued  on  page  16) 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

The  muffled  drums’  sad  rolls  has  beat 
The  soldiers’  last  tattoo, 

No  more  on  Life’s  parade  shall  meet 
That  brave  and  fallen  few. 

■ — Verse  taken  from  monument  inscription  at 
Gettysburg  National  Cemetery.  See  feature 
article. 

*  *  * 

IT  has  certainly  been  a  worried  spring  for 
farmers.  The  crops  are  in,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  buckwheat,  hut-  most  of  them  are  not 
growing  well  and  a  lot  of  corn  rotted  before 
coming  up  so  that  the  stand  is  spotty.  However, 
the  tale  of  any  season  is  never  told  until  the  har¬ 
vest  so  we  may  hope  that  the  cold  backward 
spring  may  he  somewhat  offset  by  a  growing 
summer. 

*  *  * 

THE  average  production  of  all  the  cows  in  the 
cowtesting  associations  in  the  United  States 
in  1925  was  7,000  pounds  of  milk  while  the  aver¬ 
age  production  of  all  cows  was  only  4,500  pounds. 
The  figures  showed  also  that  the  gain  in  economy 
in  production  was  40  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
of  milk  in  favor  of  the  higher  producing  cow.  The 
successful  dairyman  is  not  necessarily  the  one 
who  produces  a  large  quantity  of  milk.  He  is 
the  one  who  produces  the  largest  quantity  with 
the  least  number  of  cows  and  thereby  keeps  his 
costs  of  production  down. 

*  *  * 

AY,”  yelled  the  farmer  who  owned  the 
O  pond,  “don’t  you  see  that  sign  ‘No  Fish¬ 
ing  Here’;”’ 

“I  sure  do,”  said  the  disgusted  fisherman.  “The 
fellah  that  painted  that  sign  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.” 

*  *  * 

WE  have  been  interested  in  the  last  few 
months  in  watching  business  men  on 
trains  to  see  how  many  of  them  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  their  newspapers.  Practically 
all  of  them  do.  We  have  tried  to  guess  the  man’s 
business  by  the  kind  of  advertisements  he  reads 
and  have  found  that  these  men  read  those  that 
pertain  to  their  business  even  more  carefully  than 
they  do  the  news  columns.  They  know  that 
modern  advertisements  in  a  reputable  paper  or 
magazine  are  packed  full  of  facts  that  every  man 
well  informed  in  his  business  should  know. 

So  it  is  with  the  farmer  and  his  wife.  They 
also  have  come  to  know  that  the  well  written  and 
interesting  advertisements  in  their  favorite  farm 
paper  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  information 
on  the  progress  being  made  in  farm  and  home 
affairs. 

*  *  * 

GRAIN  growers  will  be  interested  in  some 
recent  information  put  out  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  binder  twine.  They  state  that  8-pound 
bale  is  usually  preferable  to  the  5-pound  size.  All 


twine  should  be  especially  treated  with  an  insect 
repellant.  Each  bale  should  contain  a  tag  guar¬ 
anteeing  the  length  per  pound.  The  bale  cover¬ 
ing  should  be  marked  with  a  trade  mark  and  the 
bales  should  bear  marks  of  identification.  The 
best  twine  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run 
because  it  is  less  likely  to  have  breaks,  snarls  and 
uneven  spots.  Better  service  is  obtained  by  buy¬ 
ing  twine  early. 

* *  *  * 

WHAT  is  the  matter  with  our  suggestion 
that  milk  should  be  paid  for  twice  a 
month?  Why  should  not  the  farmers  have  the 
use  of  this  money  to  pay  their  bills  instead  of 
having  to  ask  the  feed  dealer  and  others  for 
credit?  If  you  think  we  are  right,  write  us  and 
say  so. 


A  Real  Success 

HE  other  day  we  were  on  our  way  to  attend 
a  picnic  in  Dutchess  County,  and  stopped  at 
a  little  place  called  Pleasant  Valley  to  inquire 
where  the  farmer  lived  on  whose  farm  the  picnic 
was  to  he  held.  “Take  the  first  right,”  said  our 
informer,  “and  the  second  left  turn  and  Mr. 
Plankenhorn,  the  man  you  want,  lives  the  second 
house  on  the  left  hand  side.”  And  then  he  added : 
“Plankenhorn  is  a  mighty  fine  fellow,  one  of  the 
best  in  this  whole  section.” 

The  more  we  thought  about  this  freely  given 
commendation,  the  better  we  liked  it.  It  is  a 
pretty  good  indication  of  the  real  qualifications  of 
a  man  when  the  neighbors  go  out  of  their  way 
to  speak  well  of  him.  After  visiting  Mr.  Planken¬ 
horn  and  the  farm,  we  thought  we  saw  why  he 
is  held  in  such  high  esteem.  The  farm  and  the 
buildings  had  every  appearance  of  being  well 
kept.  In  the  barn  was  a  large  dairy  of  as  fine 
purebred  Holsteins  as  you  will  meet  in  a  day’s 
travel.  JBut  best  of  all,  there  were  five  children, 
three  of  whom  were  hoys,  all  at  home  and  all  in¬ 
terested  partners  in  the  farm  enterprise.  We  had 
a  visit  with  one  of  the  hoys,  a  lad  of  twelve  or 
thirteen. 

“Do  you  like  to  work  on  a  farm?”  we  asked 
the  boy. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  lie,  his  face  lighting  up,  “I  like 
to  take  care  of  cows.” 

Then  he  disappeared  around  the  corner  of  the 
barn  and  in  a  moment  came  back  leading  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Holstein  heifer  which  he  exhibited  to  the 
crowd  as  really  his. 

Here  is  our  idea  of  a  truly  successful  farm 
and  a  successful  father  and  mother — every  child 
at  home,  everyone  interested,  contented  and 
happy,  and  neighbors  who  miss  no  opportunity 
to  express  their  approval.  Even  though  the 
financial  returns  are  not  so  great,  what  larger  real 
success  is  there  than  this? 

The  Way  to  Increase  Milk  Production 

HERE  is  just  one  real  way  to  get  winter  milk 
and  that  is  to  pay  for  it.  We  believe  that 
farmers  in  this  milk  shed  should  try  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  market,  but  we  do  not  think 
they  can  or  will  unless  the  market  and  the  dealers 
pay  the  farmers  the  cost  of  production  plus  a 
living  profit.  It  is  all  right  to  hold  meetings  to 
urge  dairymen  to  increase  production  but  farmers 
-will  need  no  urging  if  they  can  be  assured  of  right 
prices. 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Health 
of  New  York  City,  told  a  group  of  farmers  and 
dealers  this  spring  that  milk  prices  this  fall  and 
winter  should  be  raised.  Let  there  be  no  failure 
on  the  part  of  those  who  buy  milk  to  see  that 
this  suggestion  of  Dr.  Harris  is  carried  out. 

Don’t  Pay  Too  Much  For  Grade  Cows 

HE  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
at  Cornell  says  that  this  is  the  time  to  raise 
dairy  cattle.  “If  previous  experiences  are  re¬ 
peated,  the  peak  of  prices  for  both  dairy  cows 
and  beef  cattle  may  be  expected  to  occur  about 
1931,  with  a  very  precipitous  decline  there¬ 
after.  ***  The  market  for  heifers  will  doubtless 
be  very  good  until  about  1931.  The  best  time  for 


raising  calves  is  already  past.  Any  farmer  who 
plans  to  expand  this  portion  of  his  business  should 
do  so  at  once  if  he  is  to  obtain  a  profit.  Alto¬ 
gether  too  many  calves  will  be  raised  later. 

“The  cycles  for  both  dairy  cows  and  beef  cattle 
have  a  long  flat  bottom  and  a  short  peak.  The 
period  of  waiting  is  long  and  tedious.  The  period 
of  high  prices  is  relatively  short  and  feverish. 
Multitudes  of  farmers  lose  their  savings  by 
plunging  m  cattle  beiore  prices  fall.” 

We  would  like  to  add  to  this  statement  our 
opinion  that  prices  for  average  grade  cattle  are 
altogether  too  high  right  now.  We  have  heard 
of  many  instances  where  farmers  paid  from  $125 
to  $150  for  grade  cows.  Unless  these  cows  have 
been  in  cowtesting  associations  so  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  knows  that  he  is  getting  a  cow  of  at  least 
seven  to  ten  thousand  pounds  production,  they  are 
certainly  not  worth  these  prices.  At  present 
prices  of  milk  or  at  those  prices  which  are  likely 
to  prevail  in  the  future,  it  takes  a  mighty  good 
producer  to  be  worth  over  $100,  and  we  advise 
dairymen  not  to  lose  their  heads  in  the  present 
scramble  in  the  purchase  of  grade  stock  at  these 
too  high  prices. 


Holstein  Breeders  See  Good  Times  Ahead 

HERE  are  many  signs  that  the  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  industry  is  looking  up,  after  several 
years  of  discouragement.  At  practically  all  the 
sales  in  recent  months  prices  have  averaged  better 
than  they  have  in  years.  Both  the  national  and 
the  state  associations  are  showing  renewed  life 
and  are  receiving  more  support  from  the  breeders. 
The  New  York  State  association  is  particularly 
fortunate  in  re-organizing  under  the  leadership 
of  such  men  as  Charles  H.  Baldwin  of  Albany 
as  President  and  W.  D.  Robens  of  Poland  as 
Secretary.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  one  of  the  best  or¬ 
ganizers  and  hardest  workers  in  the  state.  His 
heart  and  soul  are  with  the  Holstein  industry; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Robens  who  is  also 
a  practical  and  successful  breeder  of  many  years’ 
standing. 

If  Holstein  men  change  their  pessimistic 
psychology  and  talk  their  business  up  instead  of 
down,  if  they  put  their  business  on  a  sound  busi¬ 
nesslike  basis,  cutting  out  the  speculation  in  cattle 
and  emphasizing  the  great  production  and  breed¬ 
ing  qualities  of  their  breed,  and  lastly,  if  they  get 
behind  their  national  organization  and  their  re¬ 
organized  state  association  in  New  York,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  industry  cannot  look  ahead  to 
a  successful  and  profitable  future. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

OOR  John  came  home  from  work  and  found 
that  his  wife  had  accepted  an  invitation  for 
them  to  attend  a  very  formal  ball.  He  had  been 
getting  rather  portly  of  late  and  when  he  came 
to  climb  into  his  evening  clothes  he  found  that  it 
was  a  problem  of  squeezing  a  forty-two  waist 
into  a  thirty-eight  pair  of  trousers.  Entering  the 
ball  room  with  many  misgivings,  he  accepted  his 
wife’s  bantering  invitation  to  dance  with  her  an 
old  time  quadrille. 

“Salute  partners,”  yelled  the  master  of  cere¬ 
monies. 

John  made  a  sweeping  how  toward  his  smiling 
wife.  Horrors !  He  felt  the  trousers  rip  from 
stem  to  stern.  Frantically  he  grabbed  his  wife 
and  whispered  in  her  ear. 

“Luckily,  I  prepared  for  such  an  emergency,” 
she  informed  him,  “by  bringing  along  a  needle 
and  thread.  Step  into  the  ladies’  dressing  room 
and  I’ll  repair  them  for  you.” 

Slipping  slyly  into  the  ladies’  dressing  room, 
which  was  unoccupied  at  the  moment,  the  trousers 
were  removed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  repairing. 
Suddenly  the  voices  of  women  were  heard  ap¬ 
proaching  the  anteroom.  Equal  to  any  emergency, 
the  wife  grabbed  her  dishabille  husband,  pushed 
him  through  the  rear  exit,  slammed  shut  the  door 
and  locked  it. 

Immediately  there  came  a  terrific  tattoo  of 
knocks  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

“Let  me  in — let  me  in,  I  tell  you,  you  darn 
fool,”  yelled  John,  “YOU’VE  PUSHED  ME 
OUT  IN  THE  BALLROOM !” 
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SPAIN  is  an  agricultural  country  and  I  will 
give  you  some  of  my  impressions  of  its 
farming  that  I  picked  up  here  and  there. 
Outside  of  Barcelona,  Madrid  and  Seville 
and  possibly  one  or  two  other  smaller  cities,  Spain 
is  entirely  rural.  Business  as  pursued  in  the 
United  States  is  unknown  in  Spain.  Offices  and 
office  hours  are  few  and  far  between.  A  great 
deal  of  business  is  still  done  in 
the  cafes  over  the  lunch  table  or 
a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  afternoon. 
Barcelona  is  the  only  really  en¬ 
terprising  business  city.  With  so 


hungry  for  technical  agricultural  information  and 
advice.  Very  few  farm  tractors  are  used  in 
Spain.  The  United  States  sold  a  lot  of  poor  trac 


ducts.  I  entered  this  store  and  told  them  I  would 
like  to  see  the  dairy.  At  first  they  were  suspi¬ 
cious,  but  when  I  told  them  that  I  come  from  the 
United  States  and  owned  a  dairy  myself,  their 
faces  broke  into  smiles  and  they  took  me  into  a 
codrt-yard.  Here  I  found  fifty  cows  and  a  bull 
housed  in  modern  stables.  The  herd  was  com- 
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tors  to  Spain  about  ten  years  ago  and  the  farmers  posed  of  Holstein  and  Swiss  Cows.  Unless  a 

are  just  beginning  to  forget  about  them,  and  are  cow  gave  20  quarts  a  day,  she  was  disposed  of. 

willing  to  reconsider  the  modern  tractor  such  as  j  agked  what  form  of  exercise  these  cows  re- 
we  use  today.  Gasoline  sells  around  50c  a  gallon,  ceived,  and  they  told  me  that  every  day  they  took 

which  in  itself,  is  discouraging  when  one  burns  them  out  for  a  two  or  three  hour  promenade 

15  to  20  gallons  a  day  in  a  tractor.  down  one  of  the  side  streets  of  Madrid.  The 

The  director  of  the  agricultural  school  took  me  on]y  time  these  cows  ever  saw  a  field  of 
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out  to  his  farm  and  also  the  governmental  experi¬ 
ment  station.  At  the  station  they  were  running 

terprismg  . .  a  series  of  tests  to  find  out  when  was  the  best 

little  attention  given  to  business,  time  of  year  to  plant  wheat.  They  had  plots  in 
you  can  see  what  an  important  which  they  had  planted  wheat  at  two  weeks'  in¬ 
part  agriculture  plays  in  the  life  tervals  beginning  with  late  summer  and  running 
of  the  country.  '  right  through  the  winter.  They  found  that  the 

One  cannot  describe  Spanish  best  time  to  plant  winter  wheat  was  the  middle 
agriculture  as  a  whole,  any  more  of  October,  They  were  also  experimenting  with 
than  you  can  describe  farm  prac-  silk  worms,  to  see  whether  they  would  be  prac¬ 
tice  in  America.  The  farmers  of  tical  in  the  latitude  and  altitude  in  the  v lcinit^  of 

Madrid. 

The  farm  I  visited  was  extremely  well  run  and 


grass 
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Northern  and  Southern  Spam 
are  just  as  different  as  the  farmers  of^  New  "York 
yvhen  compared  to  those  in  Georgia.  Throughout 
Southern  and  Central  Spain,  they  have  a  de¬ 
ficiency  in  rainfall,  and  dry  farming  methods  are  — _  _  ~-j  *  .  - 

followed  A  common  practice  pursued  by  many  pairs  of  pigeons.  These  pigeons  were  sold  alive 
is  a  four  year  rotation  of  wheat,  barley,  beans  to  gun-clubs  where  they  released  these  live  pigeons 
and  one  year  fallow.  The  wheat  is  drilled  in  rows  to  be  shot  at  by  Spanish  _  sportsmen  The 

far  enough  aparff to  permit  cultivating  between  the  other  source  of  revenue  which  I  was  mfoimed 

rows  It  was  a  common  sight  in  April  to  see  a  was  extremely  profitable,  was  the  milk  from  a 


was  for  two  or  three  months  a  year  before  they 
freshened. 

I  HAVE  often  heard  various  methods  suggested 
for  solving  the  milk  question  here  at  home,  and 
this  dairy  in  Madrid,  literally,  brought  the  milk 
to  the  back  door  of  the  consumer.  It  was  owned 
and  run  by  a  woman  who  also  owned  the  six- 
story  apartment  house  in  which  the  dairy  was 
located.  She  received  about  16c  a  quart  for  this 
milk  and  evidently  was  doing  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness.  Before  leaving  she  said,  “If  Senor  cared 


group  of  men  working  in 
weeds  in  a  field  of  wheat. 


a 


gang, 


hoeing 


THE  best  cash  crop  they  have  for  sale  is  olive 
oil.  The  rate  of  foreign  exchange  has  been 
very  favorable  to  Spain  for  the  last  few  3.  ears 


olive  orchard  has  done  well. 

The  oranges  sold  to  us  were  so  poor  that  I  asked 
what  the  trouble  was.  I  learned  that  the}-  had 
a  severe  frost  which  had  injured  most  of  the 
crop.  For  this  reason  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  had  put  an  embargo  against  the  exporting 
of  any  oranges  out  of  Spain.  They  felt  by  this 
method  they  would  not  injure  their  expoit  mai- 
ket  for  another  year.  I  thought  this  was  one.  of 
the  most  interesting  lessons  that.  I  could  bring 
home  with  me.  What  supervision,  if  any,  is 
given  to  our  exporting  of  apples  to  Europe  to  see 
that  only  the  best  fruit  is  sent  abroad?  Would 
the  Baldwin  apple  be  in  such  bad  repute  in 
Europe  today  if  only  our  best  packed  and  graded 
fruit  had  been  sent  abroad  during  the  last  five 
years  ? 

Farming  conditions  are  just  reversed  in  Spain 
when  compared  to  those  at  home.  Their  land  is 
very  high  priced,  while  their  labor  is  very  cheap. 
While  at  home,  as  every  one  knows,  land  is  cheap 
and  labor  high.  They  pay  day  laborers  on  the 
farms  from  60c  to  joc  a  day  and  the  laborer  has 
to  feed  himself.  The  price  they  receive  for  their 
crops  is  moderate,  while  the  price  for  bread  is 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  price  of  wheat. 

There  practically  are  only  two  classes,  the 
wealthy  absentee  landowner  who  usually  lives  in 
Madrid,  and  the  very  poor  peasant.  The  small 
independent  successful  American  farmer  has  no 
counterpart  in  Spain. 

WHILE  in  Madrid,  I  visited  the  agricultural 
school  which  has  a  very  modern  set  of 
buildings  and  fair  laboratory  equipment.  I  was 
interested  in  learning  that  a  conference  had  been 
called  for  the  first  time  of  rural  school  teachers 
to  take  up  the  question  of  teaching  the  children 
agriculture.  At  the  present  time,  no  agriculture 
is  taught  in  the  rural  schools.  The  director  of 
the  school  told  me  that  the  problem  of  instruct¬ 
ing  the  rural  school  teachers  the  fundamentals  of 
agriculture  would  be  an  enormous  task,  but  that 
he  hoped  to  make  a  start  this  summer. 

Junior  Extension  Work  is  entirely  unknown. 
The  government  in  Madrid  discourages  any 
movement  which  might  lead  to  the  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  governmental  functions.  I  was  informed 
that  both  large  and  small  land  owners  are  very 


The  farm  I  visited  was  extremely  well  run  an  ^  ^his  dairy  and  apartment  house,  I  would 

in  the  pink  of  condition,  there  were  two  things  ^  very  glad  to  sell  it  to  him”.  However,  I  in- 
which  were  novel  to  me.  One,  the  owner  had  a  formed  her  that  j  had  troubles  enough  at  home 
dove-cote.  Here  they  kept  from  3,000  to^  0,000  wjtH0ut  trying  to  add  a  Spanish  dairy.  Then  the 

herdsman  wanted  to  know  whether  he  could  not 
come  to  America  with  me.  All  Spaniards  look 
and  hope  for  “a  lucky  day”,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  this  was  his  day.  I  asked  him  how  long 
he  had  been  working  for  the  proprietress,  and  he 
out  flock  of  300  sheep,  this  sheeps  milk  was  sold  me  ^en  years>  j  advised  him  that  he  had 

better  stay  with  her. 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  few  of  the  impres¬ 
sions  which  I  picked  up  during  the  month  that 
I  was  in  Spain  because  I  found  conditions  so 

However, 
in 
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that  their  attitude  towards  life  is  one  of  content¬ 
ment  and  peace  with  the  world. 


flock  of  300  sheep.  This  sheep’s  milk  was  sold 
and  delivered  in  a  nearby  village  and  brought 
several  times  the  price  of  regular  cow’s  milk. 

kN  inquiring  about  the  source  of  supply  of 
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_ _  „  .  f°r  ^le  city  I  was  told  that  different  from  what  they  are  at  home.  Howevei 

and  consequently  they  have  received  huge  sums  there  were  several  large  dairies  within  the  city  we  can  iearn>  a  g.reat  deal  from  the  Spaniards  i 
for  their  olive  oil.  The  farmer  who  has  had  an  limits.  On  making  further  inquiries,  I  was  taken  ffiejr  attitude  towards  life  is  one  of  contenl 

to  the  one  which  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  ..... 

best.  Imagine  my  surprise  on  driving  up  to  a 
modern  six-story  fire-proof  apartment  house.  On 
the  ground  floor  was  a  store,  selling  milk  pro- 
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l WO  or  three  weeks 
may  bring  about 

striking  changes  in  weather  conditions. 
From  too  much  moisture  to  work  land, 
we  have  now  come  to  a  mid- June  too  dry  for 
the  proper  growth  of  crops  which-  has  been 
checked.  On  the  whole  June  has  been  a  dry  cool 
month.  The  days  have  been 
beautiful  though  cool.  Rain  has 
many  times  threatened  but  never 
come  in  this  locality.  The  result 
is  that  corn  and  potatoes  are 
standing  still  and  the  growth  of 
meadows  and  spring  grain  has 
almost  stopped.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  a  serious  drought  but  merely 
a  surface  dryness.  It  is  a  year 
when  early  plowing  and  good 
cultivation  counted,  for  such 
fields  show  good  moisture  under- 
Early  sown  oats  and  barley  are  in  the 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


Burritt. 


neath. 


best  of  condition. 


the  rain  will  probably  start 
again.  It  looks  now  as 
if  the  hay  crop  which  started  off  with  so  much 
promise  early  in  the  season  would  be  short  and 
yield  only  moderate.  In  many  cases  the  soil 
in  meadows,  wheat  fields  and  other  areas  not 
plowed  this  spring  seem  to  be  puddled  or  run  to¬ 
gether  in  a  hard  thick  surface  crust,  as  a  result 
of  the  wet  fall  when  the  ground  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  saturated  with  moisture  and  this  condition 
has  stunted  growth. 

Another  effect  of  the  over-supply  of  moisture 
last  fall  has  been  the  severe  injury  to  fruit  trees. 
Trees  went  into  the  winter  frozen  into  a  water 
saturated  soil  with  little  or  no  snow  covering. 
This  was  also  the  case  in  the  fall  of  1925. 
Peaches  were  first  and  most  disastrously  affected. 
Whole  orchards  have  been  killed  outright.  I 
know  one  good  grower  who  lost  about  200  trees 
out  of  900  in  the  winter  of  1926,  filled  them  in 
in  the  spring  and  in  the  winter  of  I927  ^ost  5°° 
Some  orchards  and  especially  those  located 


more.  _|l _ 

on  none  too  well  drained  land  have  been  prac- 

C  LOVER  and  alfalfa  are  about  ready  to  cut,  tically  wiped  out.  Hereabouts  apple  trees  were 
in  fact  a  very  few  farmers  have  already  be-  not  so  much  affected  the  first  year,  but  this  spring 
gun  haying.  When  we  get  enough  hay  down  the  large  number  of  dead  and  dying  trees,  young 
- - - 1 -  and  old,  usually  in  the  “wet  spots”  of  the  orchard, 


The  party  who  asked  a  direction  from  the  folks 
on  the  village  store  steps. — Judge. 


is  conspicuous.  I  believe  that  this  freezing  in¬ 
jury  is  as  high  as  two  or  three  per  cent  and  that 
it  will  affect  future  yields  of  fruit  to  that  extent. 

THOSE  who  have  neglected  to  do  thorough 
spraying  may  now  have  cause  to  regret  it. 
The  general  outlook  all  over  the  country  is  for 
the  smallest  fruit  crop  in  several  years,  and  hence 
probably  a  better  price  for  good  merchantable 
fruit.  Scab  is  developing  seriously  in  unsprayed 
orchards  and  promises  to  be  a  real  factor  again 
this  year.  Pear  psylla  is  also  bad  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  a  factor  in  the  final  yield  of  pears. 
( Continued  on  page  14) 
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CHICKS 
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1  j  H  O  J?> WA »7*j  :v- f  J»1  WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  and  shipping  chicks 

1 1  f umntEJLS A  *V‘ ^  from  o  *  high  class  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  Thousands  of 
„„  „„  „  -  pleased  customers  and  rendering  Full  Satisfaction.  WE 

CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  IN  1927.  Flocks  AMERICAN  -  CERT  -  0  -  CULD. 

We  ship  C.  0.  D.  50 


S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  &  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . .  $4  50  $8  00  S3S  00  STSMfin 

Barred  &  White  Rocks  SC.  &  R,  C.  Reds.  Blk.  Minorcas  .  5.50  10.00  48.00  *9500 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  &  Buff  Minorcas  . 6.25  12.00  57  00  110  00 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Impt.  Mating,  Parks  Ped.  Rocks  (Pc-33)  .  6.75  13^00  60.00  110  00 

®“nJ»  Barron  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  .  4.75  9.00  43.00  80  00 

chicks  C.Xo’  D0,  Ymi'^an1!,00’ th7:  5°t°’  10°0’  ?62'  W,lit*  Pekin  Du(*lin9s  20c  «ach--  We  can  ship  your 

“  0"“  PlUS  the  P°Sta6e-  Get  °“r  Free  Catal°E  or  °rdet 

2QTH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 

agHS’jyto  aflsnrrnTra 


500 


1000 


BEST  QUALITY  FROM  SELECT,  CAREFULLY  1NSPEC  fED,  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 
40  000  Weekly  Postpaid,  100  per  cent  Live  Delivery  50  100  400 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  .  ,  ,  ,  —  -  ■*“  -  -  — - 

White,  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks 


White  Wyandot,,  Rods.  Black  Minorcas 
Buff  Orping-tons,  Buff  Minorcas  .  . 

Bight  Brahmas.  Black  G»ants 
•Anconas  &  HEAVY  MIXED  .  ”  . 

.  Mixed,  Odds  &  Ends,  All  Breeds  . 

Order  Jrom  tbia  Ad.  Gitalo?  Free.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, 


$5.00 

6.50 

6.50 
7.00 

10.00 

5.50 

4.50 


$  9.00 
12.00 
12.00 
13.00 
18.00 
10.00 
8.00 


Box  5  8 


$35.00 

44.00 

44.00 

48.00 

72.00 

40.00 

32.00 


600  f  1000 
$52.00  $  85.00 

66.00  105.00 

66.00  105.00 

72.00  115.00 

60.00  ..  95.00 

48.00  1  75.00 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  Fke  ;*tr\ 

given  free  of  charge 

with  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  .  . . .  $10  per  100, 

_  .  vi . $90  per  1000 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  . 14  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotts  . 16  per  100 

Broiler  chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  ....  8  per  100 

Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatched 
from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and  lay. 
Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with  thousands 
on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder  or 
call  at  our  hitchery  and  make  your  own  selection  from 
tne  thousands  in  our  brooders.  Inspection  invited. 

...  ..  SCHOEN  BORN’S  HATCHERY, 

*75  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

§•  i?'  and  Brown  Leghorns  .ff.W.OO 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . 10  00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks .  ?'oo 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain  15.00 

iSnnec?'aJ>  °ri=es  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Bl  J*  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richie. d.  Pa.  ...  Box  |nj0,  -jg-j 


Phinko  JUNE  PRICES  25 

IflliuKS  s-  c-  w-  Leghorns  ..$2.25 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks .  2.75 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds  .  3.00 

Mixed  .  2  25 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  pc“t- 
faP:  C'rcular „fre«-  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B. 
Leister,  Prop.,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 


30  100 

$4.00  $7.00 

5.00  9.00 

5.50  10.00 

4.00  7.00 


Chicks 


Mixed  Chicks  .  7C 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . 7c 

Barred  Rocks  .  9C 

„  R-  I-  Reds  . hoc 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  iou  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  or  ask 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  R.  No.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


ONE  MILLION -AMERICAN- INSPECTED 
QUALITY,  Egg  Production  and  Exhibition  Chicks.  40 

Popular  and  Rare  Breeds.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as 
follows,  100%  Live  Delivery — Postpaid  Summer  Prices: 

100 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns  . $  9.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  . 11.00 

Blk.  Minorcas  &  Langshans,  R.  I.  Whites  . 13.00 

Wh.  &  Silver  Wyanrfottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  13.00 

Gol.  &  Col.  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas  . 16.00 

Lt.  Brahmas,  Andalusians,  R.  C.  Anconas  .  ...  16  00 

Hcavv  Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Lignt  As¬ 
sorted,  $8  per  100.  There  is  still  time  to  put  in  these 
FAMOUS  NABOB  18K  CHICKS  this  season  if  you  ACT 
QUICKLY.  Get  our  Big,  Illustrated  60-Page  Catalog  for 
further  information  on  Rare  Varieties,  etc.  Member  In¬ 
ternational  B.  C.  A.  Bank  Reference. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  BOX  F-5,  GAMBIER,  0. 


7Z 


A. 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you 
get  chicks.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected 
and  eu’ied  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  on:  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . ....$2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.50  4.50  8  00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.00  5.50  10  00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.00  5.50  10  00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12  00 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.50  6.50  12  00 

Mixed  all  varieties  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTA)  V  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


50 


BABY  CHICKS  25 

S-  C-  W;  Leghorns  . $2.50  $4.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.75  5  00 

Reds  &  Wyandottes  ....  3.00 

Mixed  .  2  25 

Special  Prices  on  Larger  Lots 


100 
$8.00 
9.00 
5.50  10.00 
4.00  7.00 

Free  Range 


Box 


.  delivery.  Circular 

LONGS  reliable  hatchery, 

"  “  M  illerstnwn 


Millerstown,  Pa. 


PULLETS :  REDUCED  PRICES 

S.  C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  &  Anconal 

Even  sized,  healthy,  and  well  developed 
8  M/kS"  ,80t:  10  wks’  90c;  12  wks.,  $100 

BOS  &•■£,  S,  2  A 

BABY  CHICKS  25  50  inn 

s'  r  KVhita  t  I?r0wn  Leghorns  ••$2.25  $4.00  $7  00 

S-  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  2  75  5  on 

Mixed  chicks  . aioo  350 

Seduction  on  large  amount.  100%  five  delivery 
from  advertisement  or  write  for  free  circular. 

R.  F°DHNfT2ER  VALLEY  HATCHERY 

McAlisterville,  Pa 


9.00 

6.00 

Ordei 


$70 

80 

70 

60 


200,000  CHICKS  1927 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICE  REDUCTION 
June  and  July  Deliveries — The  best  Popular  Breeds  on 
free  range  25  50  100  500  1000 

b.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Young  and  Barron 

_  straills,  . $3.00  $4.50  $8  $37.50 

Barred  li'lymouth  Rocks 

Thompson  .  3.25  5.00  9  42  50 

Owen's  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12  60.00 

Broilers  Heavy  Breed  .  .  4.50  8  37  50 

Broilers  Light  Breed  .  .  4.00  7  32.'50  o, 

Order  direct,  prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
Circular  Free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  |„  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa 

LONG’S  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 

S‘  C‘  Wllite  Leghorns  _ $7.00  per  101 

'  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  9.00  per  101 

S.  C.  Barred  P.  Rocks  ....  9.00  per  101 
Heavy  Mxd,  $8.00;  Lt.  Mxd  6.00  per  101 
Tw'Sir  Postpaid  live  arrival  &  Sat.  Guar. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA.,  R.  ; 


Ferris  Strain  White 


Rhode  Island  Reds 
Black  Minorcas  . . 


50 

100 

1000 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$70.00 

;  4.50 

8.00 

70.00 

5.50 

10.00 

90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

90.00 

6.00 

11.00 

100.00 

4.00 

7.00 

60.00 

L  100 

%  live 

arrival 

Vr- 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


W^e  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  AgTiculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  york 
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BABY  CHICKS  hatclied  by  the  best  system  of 

wiiWYU  incubation  from  high  dass 

bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas,  $9.50  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black  Mi¬ 
norcas,  $11.50  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $12.50  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 
100;  Light  Broilers,  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices 
on  500  and  1000  lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c 
to  order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


CHICKS 


L. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  7c.  Barret 
Rocks  9c.  Light  mixed  6c.  Heavy  8c. 
100%  Delivery,  postpaid. 

E.  STRAWSER,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks  Ekes 
low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher  prices 
than  chickens  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
do  it.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab 
Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 
Established  26  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab  Industry  26  Years 
**  ,he  World  ■»  Pigeons  and  Pigeon 
Supplies.  We  ship  breeding  stock  aery  where  on  three  months  trial. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  2,  1927 

Why  Was  Gettysburg  ? 

( Continued  from  page  i) 


The  first  day  the  Federals  were  out¬ 
numbered  and  outfought  and  after  suffer¬ 
ing  heavy  losses  they  gave  back  foot  by 
foot  until  they  were  driven  into  the  vil¬ 
lage.  In  the  fight  a  young  Union  officer 
had  a  leg  smashed  by  a  cannonball.  He 
crawled  to  a  nearby  farm  house  in  use  as 
a  hospital,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  surgeon 
amputated  his  own  leg.  Later  another 
wounded  boy  near  him  kept  calling  for 
water.  The  young  officer  gave  him  the 
water  from  his  own  canteen,  smiled  at  the 
boy,  and  died  with  the  smile  on  his  face. 
Of  such  were  those  who  made  America. 

.In  the  village  of  Gettysburg  there  were 
pointed  out  to  me  some  .of  the  old  build¬ 
ings  and  a  high  board  fence,  still  pre¬ 
served,  riddled  by  bullets  in  the  fight  dur¬ 
ing  the  evening  of  that  July  day  sixty- 
four  years  ago  now.  On  one  of  the  streets 
I  saw  a  little  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Jenny  Wade.  This  girl  had 
refused  to  leave  her  home  because  her 
sister  was  ill  in  bed  with  a  new-born  babe 
and  could  not  he  moved.  So  Jenny  went 
about  her  accustomed  tasks  caring  for  her 
sister  and  doing  the  household  work.  As 
she  stood  at  a  table  baking  bread  a  bullet 
pierced  the  wall  of  the  house  and  killed 
her. 

Reenforcements  Arrive  for  Second 
Day 

Finally  the  merciful  dark  came  and  the 
fighting  for  the  first  day  ceased,  leaving 
the  Confederates  in  possession  of  Gettys¬ 
burg  where  nearly  every  house  was  being 
used  for  a  hospital.  With  daylight  on 
July  2nd  the  battle  began  again,  hut  by 
this  time  General  Meade  had  been  able 
to  bring  up  all  of  his  troops  and  intrench 
them  in  a  defensive  position  along  Ceme¬ 
tery  Ridge.  Lee,  too,  had  brought  up  re¬ 
enforcements  and  laid  out  his  line  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  across  a  little 
valley  on  another  height  of  ground  called 
Seminary  Ridge. 

I  stood  in  the  old  Gettysburg  Cemetery 
from  which  Cemetery  Ridge  is  named, 
and  looked  down  the  little  slope  and  across 
the  broad  valley  to  the  other  ridge  on 
which  Lee  and  his  “Johnnies”  were  in¬ 
trenched  and  in  imagination  I  tried  to  pic¬ 
ture  some  of  the  dramatic  scenes  of  the 
great  fight.  I  saw  the  wheat  fields  where 
on  that  July  day  a  little  patch  of  grain 
was  just  beginning  to  turn  to  golden  yel¬ 
low,  where  the  fighting  was  so  intense 
on  July  2,  1863,  that  the  grain  was 

trampled  into  the  soil  and  well  watered 
with  the  blood  of  dead  and  dying  men.  I 
saw  the  peach  orchard  where  the  Federal 
line  advanced  too  far,  was  defeated  and 
driven  back  to  the  main  line. 

Little  Round  Top  Held  By  North 

I  stood  on  Little  Round  Top,  a  moun¬ 
tainous  and  rocky  knoll  rising  up  from 
Cemetery  Ridge  and  remembered  the 
story  of  General  Warren  who  during  the 
fight  on  the  second  day  reached  the  top 
of  this  knoll  and  saw  that  it  was  the  key 
note  to  the  whole  battle.  Riding  and  jump¬ 
ing  his  horse  down  across  the  rocks  and 
the  almost  perpendicular  hill,  he  succeeded 
in  bringing  re-enforcements  to  Little  Round 
Top  just  in  time  to  hold  it  for  the  Fed¬ 
erals  after  a  desperate  struggle.  So  steep 
is  this  Round  Top  that  it  was  impossible 
to  bring  the  cannon  up  with  horses,  so  the 
big  guns  were  taken  apart  and  carried 
up  by  the  men  and  re-assembled  at  the 
top.  When  the  guns  were  ready  on  Little 
Round  Top  they  could  not  be  fired,  for  a 
time  because  Confederate  sharp  shooters 
located  in  a  bunch  of  rocks  called  the 
Devil’s  Den  between  the  lines  picked  off 
the  gunners  as  fast  as  they  were  replaced, 
binally  the  cannon  opened  fire  and  some 
of  the  first  shots  were  directed  on  the 
Devil’s  Den  and  made  it  untenable  for 
the  sharp  shooters. 

Again  the  merciful  dark  came  and  the 
fighting  ceased.  I  stood  at  Spangler’s 
Spring  and  thought  of  that  night  of  July 
2nd  when  soldiers  wearing  the  blue  and 
the  gray  came  unmolested  by  each  other 
to  this  spring  to  get  water  for  themselves 
and  for  their  ivounded. 


The  second  day  was  more  or  less  dis¬ 
astrous  to  both  sides.  In  the  infantry  the 
Federals  were  defeated,  but  not  without 
heavy  losses  to  the  Confederates,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Meade  still  held  intact  his  lines  on 
Cemetery  Ridge. 

Came  the  dawn  of  the  third  day>— July 
3,  1863.  Not  a  man  in  the  forces  that  lay 
along  both  of  those  ridges  but  knew  what 
that  day  was  going  to  mean.  One  side  or 
the  other  had  to  give  way.  During  the 
morning  hours  there  were  several  sharp 
engagements  and  then  at  eleven  o’clock 
the  fighting  stopped.  Each  side  was  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  the  final  grip.  Lee  de¬ 
termined  to  make  two  attacks  on  Meade’s 
line.  He  sent  General  Stuart’s  cavalry 
around  Cemetery  Ridge  to  turn  the  Union 
flank  and  attack  from  the  rear,  but  Meade’s 
cavalry  met  and  defeated  the  Confederate 
cavalry  in  a  hand  to  hand  sabre  fight. 

Preparing  for  the  Climax 

From  eleven  to  one  o’clock  each  side  was 
engaged  in  hauling  up  and  placing  more 
cannon  on  each  of  the  ridges  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  final  preparations  for  the  climax  of 
the  three  day  struggle.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  Lee  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  150  guns  while  Meade  was  only  able 
to  get  80  cannon  in  good  positions  on 
Cemetery  Ridge.  Suddenly  at  sharp  one 
o’clock  two  signal  guns  were  fired  at  one 
end  of  Lee’s  line.  Then  there  burst  into 
flame  the  most  tremendous  cannonading 
that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  world’s 
history  to  that  time,  and  the  greatest  ever 
on  American  soil.  For  two  straight  hours 
these  guns  roared  and  crashed  at  one  an¬ 
other  at  only  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
range.  As  I  stood  by  one  of  the  many 
cannons  that  are  now  placed  in  position 
on  both  Cemetery  and  Seminary  Ridges, 

I  asked  an  old  guard  in  blue  uniform  if 
by  any  chance  he  had  taken  part  in  the 
battle.  He  said :  “No,  I  was  too  young, 
but  I  was  with  my  mother  off  on  the  hills 
and  I  heard  it.” 

I  said:  “What  do  you  remember  about 
it?” 

IJe  replied :  “That  awful  cannonading 
and  the  cheering,  shouting  and  screaming 
of  the  men.” 

While  the  cannonading  was  going  on. 
General  Warren  stood  on  Little  Round 
Top  and  with  field  glasses  noticed  a  move¬ 
ment  of  infantry  behind  the  clump  of 
woods  in  Lee’s  lines.  “My  God,”  he  said, 
they  are  coming !”  He  immediately 
signaled  to  headquarters :  “Lee’s  going  to 
charge!  He’s  going  to  charge!” 

Meade  ordered  his  artillery  to  cease  fir¬ 
ing.  He  then  took  out  the  disabled  guns 
and  men  and  replaced  them  and  ordered 
the  guns  loaded  with  canister  and  short 
range  shot.  When  the  Union  guns  stopped 
firing,  Lee  thought  they  had  been  silenced 
and  said  to  his  men:  “Now  is  the  time!” 

Then  there  filed  out  from  behind  the 
little  clump  of  woods  several  long  gray 
lines  of  men,  and  with  guns  up  over  their 
right  shoulders  they  started  down  from 
Seminary  Ridge  across  the  meadow  and 
toward  the  Union  line,  marching  much  as 
if  they  were  on  a  mere  dress  parade.  On 
they  came,  Pickett’s  men,  15,000  of  per¬ 
haps  as  fine  a  body  of  soldiers  as  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Their  own  cannon  back 
of  them  failed  to  support  them.  It  de¬ 
veloped  afterwards  that  the  ammunition 
was  exhausted,  one  of  Lee’s  few  mistakes. 
The  cannon  in  front  of  them  said  nothing. 
All  was  quiet.  All  watched  for  a  few 
moments  the  steady  march  of  these  men 
across  that  open  space. 

The  Confederate  Charge 

Then  suddenly  every  gun  on  Cemetery 
Ridge  opened  fire  at  almost  point  blank 
range.  Great  holes  and  gaps  were  torn 
in  the  Confederate  ranks  but  each  was 
quickly  filled  again  as  Pickett’s  men 
dressed  their  ranks  and  closed  up,  always 
coming  steadily  forward.  On  they  came, 
again  and  again  filling  up  the  gaps  in  their 
ranks,  leaving  back  of  them  hundreds  of 
gray  figures  lying  still  or  squirming  in 
agony. 

I  sat  on  the  stone  wall  behind  which  the 
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boys  in  blue  lay  watching  Pickett’s  men 
coming  across  that  lot  and  I  tried  to  put 
myself  in  the  place  of  a  boy  who  was 
there  on  that  July  day  and  watched  that 
long  gray  line  come  up  the  gentle  slope 
toward  him.  Pie  had  faced  those  men  or 
other  Southern  boys  like  them  before  and 
knew  what-  it  meant.  Probably,  though, 
he  did  n  nk  much  about  it,  but  just 
loaded  anu  tired,  loaded  and  fired,  and 
perhaps  cursed  in  an  absent-minded  way 
when  his  gun  refused  to  work. 

Every  American  knows  the  story.  The 
Confederates  finally  reached  the  wall  and 
over  it  some  of  them  came  in  hand  to 
hand  grips  with  the  Federals  in  the 


As  in  China 
Down  Goes 

the  Price 

*  *  * 

Two  weeks  ago  we  started  another 

CHINESE  AUCTION 

of  Fishkill  May  Bird  Inka 

We  started  at  $450  with  the  promise 
that  if  he  were  unsold  on  July  1,  the 
price  would  go  down  $50.  Alright, 
here  we  go — 

-  Who  Will  Bid  For 

Fishkill  May  Bird  Inka 

A  descendant  on  both  sides  of  his 
pedigree  of  the  great  Dutchland  Colan- 
tha  Sir  Inka/  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
that  most  noted  milk  sire,  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad. 

He  is  Ready  for  Service 

HIS  SIRE 

FISHKILL  SIR  MAY  HENGERVELD 
DE  KOL,  a  grandson  of  a  daughter  of 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  with  a 
record  of  30.95  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 
Through  his  dam,  Winana  Segis  May 
2nd,  he  is  a  grandson  of  King  Segts 
Pontiac  Hero  (37  tested  daughters,  2 
over  31  pounds),  a  full  brother  of  the 
great  King  Segis  Pontiac  Count  whose 
daughters  have  broken  world  records. 

HIS  DAM 

FISHKILL  BIRD  COLANTHA  INKA, 
a  daughter  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 
Inka,  whose  A.  R.  daughters  are  legion, 
with  18  over  30  pounds.  Fishkill  Bird 
Colantha  inka  is  a  grand-daughter  of 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Hero,  who  was  a 
full  brother  to  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Count,  as  mentioned  above. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
young  bull  we  are  selling  carries  Colan¬ 
tha  Johanna  Lad  and  King  Segis  Pon¬ 
tiac  blood  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  his  pedigree.  Truly  he  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  head¬ 
ing  any  man's  herd. 

$450  was  his  starting  price 
Now  it  is  -  -  $400 

WHO  WILL  BID? 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  further 
particulars,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


PET'IQTFRFn  CHESTER  WHITE  100  lb.  boars  and 

*  LlvIiU  gj|ts>  530  eac|,  Large  utters.  Choice 
breeding  stock.  Order  now. 

RAINBOW  STOCK  FARM,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


RFCIQTFRFD  1,01:111,1  China  boars  and  breeding 
ulcij  lEItLU  stock.  Stanley  Short,  Cheswold,  Dela. 


CLIP  YOUR  COWS 
IT  MEANS  MORE-- 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

CLIPPED  COWS  during  stable  months 
will  keep  them  clean  and  comfortable 
and  keep  dirt  out  of  the  milk  pall. 

CLIPPING  improves  the  health  of 
CATTLE,  HORSES,  MULES,  etc.  Ose 
a  GILLETTE  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC 
CLIPPING  MACHINE.  Also  furnished 
with  GROOMING  ATTACHMENTS  for 
cleaning.  Operates  on  the  light  cir¬ 
cuit  furnished  by  any  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co.  or  on  any  make  of  Farm 
Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  Free  on  Request 


GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 


129-131  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


“bloody  angle”  with  butts  of  muskets, 
bayonets  and  even  stones.  The  guide,  in 
telling  us  the  story,  pointed  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand  to  the  slope  below  the  stone 
wall  and  said  when  it  was  over  you  could 
walk  from  this  stone  wall  several  rods 
down  into  that  old  lot  without  stepping 
on  the  ground. 

The  Beginning  of  the  End 

That  was  the  end.  The  bloody  angle, 
the  climax  of  that  gallant  charge,  is  rightly 
called  the  high  water  mark  of  the  battle 
and  the  war.  Lee  had  made  his  great 
gamble  and  had  failed.  To  be  sure,  be 
brought  his  tattered  army  back  to  old 
Virginia  again  and  carried  on  for  another 
year,  but  Gettysburg  marked  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  end. 

Sometimes  when  one  thinks  of  all  the 
suffering  and  the  sacrifices  of  a  great 
battle  like  this,  he  wonders  what  for, 
oh  Lord,  what  for?  Abraham  Lincoln 
answered  that  question  better  than  it  has 
ever  been  answered  before  or  since,  and 
he  wrote  his  answer  in  the  rough  on  the 
back  of  an  old  envelope  as  he  rode  on  a 
train  from  Washington  to  Gettysburg  just 
a  year  after  the  fight  to  attend  the  dedica¬ 
tion  exercises  on  the  battlefield.  I  stood  in 
the  old  house  in  the  village  of  Gettysburg 
and  saw  the  table  on  which  Lincoln  put 
the  final  touches  to  his  little  address  be¬ 
fore  going  out  to  the  exercises  in  the 
cemetery  in  the  afternoon.  You  know 
the  occasion.  There  was  much  speech¬ 
making  before  the  President  s  talk  by  great 
men.  A  platform  had  been  erected  in 
the  cemetery  just  a  few  feet  from  where 
1500  boys  were  buried  in  trenches.  I  read 
the  names  of  some  of  those  boys  off  of  the 
little  stones  that  marked  their  resting 
place — good  American  names  that  can  be 
duplicated  in  almost  any  community,  North 
or  South.  And  about  every  third  stone 
was  marked  with  that  saddest  word  to  he 
found  in  any  cemetery,  “Unknown  . 

These  hoys  lay  within  sound  of 
Lincoln’s  voice,  if  they  could  have  heard 
him,  and  after  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony 
and  speechmaking,  the  President  arose 
and  in  a  calm,  everyday  voice,  broken  per¬ 
haps  occasionally  by  some  emotion — for 
who  could  have  stood  at  that  time  and  in 
that  place  and  not  be  overpowered  by  his 
feelings?— answered  the  question:  What 
is  it  all  for?  Why  all  the  suffering  of 
war?  Why,  oh  God,  was  Gettysburg? 

“Because  right  and  principle  are  greater 
even  than  man  and  because,”  said  Lincoln 
“it  is  right  that  ‘the  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth’.” 


The  Thirty-Third  Week  at 
Faraiingdale 

DURING  the  33rd  week  of  the  Fifth 
Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000  pullets 
laid  4,270  eggs,  or  at  the  rate  of  61%. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  .7%  from  last  week’s 
production.  The  pullets  have  laid  a  total 
of  114,183  eggs  since  November  1,  1926. 
The  present  Contest  is  4,934  eggs  ahead 
of  last  year’s  competition  at  the  end  of 
the  33rd  week. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 

May  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L .  58 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L .  56 

Howard  A.  Wells,  Barred  Rocks  . . ..  55 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Bar.  Rocks  ....  55 

Houle  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds  . .  55 

Seaver  Farm,  White  Leghorns  .  55 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  W.  Leghorns  55 


High  Pens  to  Date 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  variety 
are: 


White  Leghorns 

W.  R.  Dewsnap  . . . 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasiey  . 

Sunnyside  Farm  . 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm  . 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm  . . 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  . 


1550 

1484 

1481 

1470 

1458 

1424 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pinecrest  Orchards  . 1508 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm  . . 1439 

Fristegarth  Farm  . ...1388 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  . . 1368 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Kerr  Chickerles,  Inc.  „ . 1153 

Lewis  Farms  . 1°82 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Springdale  Farm  . 109® 
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The  Dangerous  Season 


JULY  AND  AUGUST  are  the  dangerous  months  for 
the  dairy  herd.  Hot  weather,  swarms  of  flies,  dried 
and  shortened  pastures  all  combine  to  throw  cows 
into  a  slump.  And  a  slump  in  milk  production  now 
will  cut  your  profits  in  the  Fall. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  your  herd  must  have 
plenty  of  shade,  plenty  of  water  and  a  good  grain  ration 
to  provide  the  necessary  nutrients  not  furnished  by 
midsummer  pastures.  A  simple  mixture  containing 

Diamond  Com  Gluten  Meal 

in  a  moderate  quantity,  say  25%  of  the  whole,  filled 
out  with  bran,  ground  oats  and  a  little  oilmeal  — 
and  fed  morning  and  night  —  will  bring  your  herd 
safely  through  the  dangerous  season. 


In 

EVERY  LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 

and 

EVERY  GOOD  DAIRY  RATION 


Com  Products  Refining  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 


Also  M frs.  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed 


40 %  Protein  Guaranteed 

m  s»etw6S  mrr 

CORN 

|p!imMEALl 


a 


WALDORF  FARMS 

NORTH  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


Offer  for  sale  Registered  Guernsey 
bull  calves  out  of  prize-winning  A.  R. 
dams  with  600-lb.  to  700-lb.  records  at 
prices  farmers  >pan  afford  to  pay  and 
on  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser. 

*  *  * 


FEEDING  PIGS 


Trnlur  mr,c  FOR  SALE— Either  Chester  and 
'ttulKu  I  luJ  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 

Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5  each,  8  to  10  weeks 
ild,  $5.50  each,  pure  bred  Chesters  $7.00.  We  hare  an 
xtra  nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present,  either  pure  bred 
r  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to  ship  from  1  to  100 
0.  D.  on  approval.  If  pigs  are  unsatisfactory  on 
rrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my  expense, 
ate  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates—^ 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’ I  Bank. 

1.  M.  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS, 


ACCREDITED  HERD 
*  *  * 

Oscar  F.  Kinney  Clifford  E.  Greene 
Owner  Sup’t. 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 

When  in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis,  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y. 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  sale.  Cows, 

Heifers,  Bulls.  Ready  for  service  and 
calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


PRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  FOy?,SATE 

iy  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
iese  are  all  good  bloclcy  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
ike  large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  and  thes- 
1  and  Berkshire  cross.  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each; 
to  10  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  num- 
r  c.  0.  D.  to  you  on  approval  and  you  can  keep  them 
week  or  10  days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  can 
,ura  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

No  charge  for  crating. 

U.TER  LUX,  388  Salem  St..  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Toionimni. 


PIGS  CRATED  AND  SHIPPED  TO  YOUR  DEPOT 
Selected  Spring  Pigs 

From  all  large  type  stock,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  tross, 
and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$5.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  No  charge  for 
crating  or  shipping.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  1>.  to  you 
on  approval.  We  pay  ail  express  charges  to  your  depot. 
These  prices  are  F.O.B.  your  depot.  We  have  plenty  of 
stock  for  prompt  shipment.  Pore  bred  Chester  White  barrows, 
boars  or  sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  48,  R.F.D.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Sale 

CHESTER  &  Y&dfASHIRE.  also  CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE; 
alt  good  blocky,  large  type  stock 

7  weeks  old  . $5.00  each 

8  to  10  weeks  old  . $5.50  each 

Will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  0.  on  your  approval,  no 

charge  for  shipping  erates. 

P.  S.— Also  a  few  PURE  BRED  CHESTERS  7  to  8  week* 
old  $7.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.50 
each.  All  good  healthy  and  growing  pigs.  Will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Td.  1503  W« 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

rPHE  following  are  the  June  prices  for 
■  A  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 
v'ia88  League  Producer* 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $2.95  $2.80 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.05 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.21 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.46 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.15  2.00 

4  Butter  and 

American  chees .  Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheesy. 

The  June  League  price  for  Class  1  remains 
unchanged.  Class  2  xvas  reduced  10  cents; 
t lass  3,  15  cents. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  June,  1926, 
was  $2.75  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80. 


The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  tarmei  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
April  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $2.03  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.62  for  Class  2. 

BUTTER  A  SHADE  EASIER 


eggs  have  been  falling  off  to  a  marked 
degree.  With  the  more  limited  supply 
buyers  catering  to  a  critical  trade  have 
been  increasing  their  bids  for  fancy  stock 
to  take  care  of  their  trade  needs. 

The  advance  in  the  market  is  more  or 
less  confined  to  the  higher  classifications. 
Therefore  the  man  who  is  shipping  closely 
graded  stock  is  cashing  in  on  the  deal, 
for  the  ordinary  grades  are  bringing  the 
same  money  they  did  previously. 

Receipts  as  a  whole  have  been  well  sup¬ 
plied  so  that  as  yet  we  do  not  see  any 
radical  change  in  price  levels.  Cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  are  enormous.  However,  of 
late  receipts  and  the  into  storage  move- 


YEAR  TO  PAY 
afj&iVuat 

Afnve/Ucan.  cream 

SEPARATO 

Free  catalog.  Tells  about  this  world  fa¬ 
mous  Separator.  Liberaltrial  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  terms.  Prices  low  as  $24.95.  Monthly 
payments  low  as  $2.20.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box  20-T  Bainbridge,  N.Y.,  or 
Box  20-T  1929  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III, 


BUSHEL  STAVE  BASKETS 

Once  used — hampers,  carriers  ! 
with  6  4 -at.  tills  and  divider,  j 
Berry  crates,  and  all  other 
fruit  and  vegetable  containers. 
Egg  Cases — 30-Dozen  size  with 
Flats,  Fillers  and  Lids.  New 
and  Second-hand  Flats,  Fill-  I 
1  ers  and  Excelsior  Pads.  Let 

us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.  ! 

Dept.  A.  89  Waterbary  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ( 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 
152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
BEFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

S58  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  BostV“' 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y  City 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 

Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

537  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


Fgoo  Etc-  —  Small  consignments  from 
85*’)  producers  In  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EG6  CO., 
1TC  Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BINDER  TWINE 

In  fire  and  eight  pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaranteed. 
Farmer  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 

Haavos,  Congfce,  Con«mYon> 

•  r,  Worms,  Most  for  cost. 
Two  c&na  *ati«factory  fof 
Heaves  or  money  back.  Si. 29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
The  Newton  Remedy  Oe* 
Stock"'  Toledo,  Obi*. 

Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CREAMERY 
SALTED  June  21 
Higher 

than  extra  .  ,42/2-43 
Extra  (92  sc)  41%-42 
84-91  score  .  . 35/2-41 
Lower  G’ds  34  -35 


June  14 


June  22, 
1926 


PATENTS 


42% -43J/4  41% -42'/4 
-42/4  -41/4 

35i/2-41  36  -  40% 

34  -35  34  -35/2 


The  butter  market  is  Just  a  shade  easier 
than  it  wras  last  week,  a  little  contrary  to 
expectations.  The  market  is  not  at’  all 
well  established  seeming  to  be  quite  spotty, 
some  houses  reporting  fair  clearances  and 
others  slow  trading.  On  the  whole,  busi¬ 
ness  is  said  to  be  less  satisfactory  than 
it  should  be  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Con¬ 
siderable  butter  has  gone  into  the  store 
houses  on  receiver's  accounts  because  it 
was  impossible  to  realize  a  new  dollar 
for  an  old  one.  There  has  been  some 
speculative  interest  but  far  below  what 
it  should  be  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Weather  conditions  have  been  excellent 
for  production.  There  are  some  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  peak  has  been  reached.  If 
it  has  it  will  undoubtedly  hold  up  for  a 
few  weeks’  as  long  as  this  weather  con¬ 
tinues.  There  is  no  telling  what  is  in 
store.  According  to  Herbert  Janvrin 
Browne  we  are  in  for  some  chilly  weather 
during  late  June,  predictions  being  made 
for  frosts  out  in  the  middlewest.  This 
forecast  rather  complicates  matters.  There 
are  those  who  are  taking  considerable  heed 
to  the  outlook  while  others  point  to  pres¬ 
ent  production.  As  a  result  the  market 
is  quite  upset.  On  the  20th  it  broke  a 
cent  and  when  the  news  reached  New  York 
it  had  a  decided  dampening  effect.  Con¬ 
siderable  business  that  was  in  prospect  was 
immediately  called  off.  Buyers  waited  to 
have  the  situation  tested  before  they  pro¬ 
ceeded.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 

absolutely  impossible  to  figure  on  develop¬ 
ments,  for  there  are  too  many  factors  in¬ 
volved,  one  of  the  main  ones  being  the 
weather,  which  no  man  has  succeeded  in 
taming. 

CHEESE  HOLDS  GAINS 

STATE;  June  22, 

FLATS  June  21  June  14  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  - 24-25  24-25  21%-23 

Fresh  Av’ge  .... -  - - -  - - 

Held  Fancy  . 27-28  27-28  27  -  28 

Held  Av’ge  . 25-26/,  25-26/,  26  -26/, 

The  cheese  market  has  held  the  gain 
we  reported  last  week  in  spite  of  some 
quieter  trading.  The  jump  upward  was 
quite  marked.  Trade  is  not  exactly  act¬ 
ing  on  the  deal  at  the  present  moment. 
Very  fancy  marks  are  held  within  the 
range  of  24  to  25c  hut  buyers  are  look¬ 
ing  around  for  stock  at  24  to  24/jc. 
Naturally  most  of  the  trading  is  around 
24%  to  24 y2  on  the  fancy  marks. 

The  make  in  Wisconsin  and  New  York 
is  running  about  on  par  with  last  year’s 
production  although  in  some  sections  in 
New  York  it  is  a  shade  lighter.  Fancy 
full  grass  stock  is  looked  upon  with  con¬ 
siderable  firmness.  Indications  are  that 
the  market  is  going  to  hold. 

FANCY  EGGS  START  UPWARD 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  by 
American  Agriculturist  for  your  benefit, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:00  io  11:15  A.M. 
Standard  time  ( 12:00  to  12:15  new 
time). 


ment  has  dropped  back  quite  sharply.  It 
looks  as  though  the  crest  of  the  flush 
is  considerably  ahead  of  that  of  last  year. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MART  LISTLESS 

_ _ _  „  June  22, 

FOWLS  June  21  June  14  1926 

Colored  .  -23  24-25  30-31 

Leghorn  . 20-21  20  30-31 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 2840  35-42  35-43 

Leghorn  . 20-28  20-28  25-33 

DUCKS,  Nearby  ....22-24  23-25  23-27 

The  livg  poultry  market  has  not  a 
great  deal  of  life  to  it.  It  reminds  one 
of  a  man  who  has  partaken  too  heartily 
of  a  good  meal.  There  is  really  more 
poultry  in  New  \ork  than  the  trade  re¬ 
quires  and  with  the  warmer  weather 
stocks  are  not  moving  so  well.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  prices  have  eased  off  and  things 
are  not  so  good.  It  is  clearly  evident  that 
a  lot  of  folks  are  unloading  poultry  be¬ 
cause  of  the  rather  dubious  outlook.  Vast 
quantities  of  live  poultry  are  coming  for¬ 
ward,  a  great  deal  of  it  in  very  poor  con¬ 
dition.  T  his  is  true  of  both  the  broiler  and 
the  fowl  market. 

Common  stock  is  not  looked  upon  with 
any  favor  by  the  trade  and  soon  it  is  go¬ 
ing  begging  for  buyers.  At  this  writing 
it  is  too  early  to  say  anything  about  the 
Fourth  of  July  holiday  trade.  Next  week 
we  will  know  a  little  more  about  it,  at 
least,  the  first  half  of  it.  Suffice  to  say 
unless  we  get  some  good  weather  it  is  not 
going  to  be  a  howling  success.  Of  course, 
the  holiday  will  be  an  unusual  one  for 
come  as  it  does  next  to  Sunday  brings 
about  a  double  call  for  the  trade.  How¬ 
ever,  unless  the  weather  prospects  are  good 
there  will  not  be  a  great  deal  to  it  from 
early  indications. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago )  June  21 

Wheat  (July)  . 1.46%. 

Corn  (July)  . I.OO/4 

Oats  (July)  . 48/, 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red 
Corn,  No.  2  Yet.  . 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

FEEDS 
(At  Buffalo ) 

Gr’s  Oats  . 

Sp'g  Bran  . 31. 

H’d  Bran  . 33.66 

Stand’d  Mids  . 33.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 37.00 

Flour  Mids  . 35.50 

Red  Dog  . 41.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 38.50 

Yel.  Hominy . 38.50 

Corn  Meal  . 42.00 


June  22, 
June  14  1926 
1.4434  1.37% 
.97/4  .69/4 

.47%  .39% 


.  .I.6O/4 
.  .1.15 
..  .60/2 

June  18 
.36.00 
50 


1.58% 

1.11% 

.60 


1.7234 
•  84/s 
.51 


June  19, 
June  11  1926 

35.50 

32.50 


NEARBY 

WHITE 

June 

21 

June  14 

June  22, 
1926 

Selected  Ext’s 

33 

-35 

29-31 

38  -39 

Extra  Firsts  . 

.30 

-32 

28- 

36  -37 

Av’ge  Extras  . 

.27 

-28 

26-27 

34  -35 

Firsts  . 

.251/2 

-26 

25 -25% 

32/2-33/2 

Gathered  . 

.24 

-27 

23  27 

31  -35 

Pullets  . 

.22 

-23 

22-23 

32  - 

BROWNS 
Fancy  . 

.27 

-32 

27-31 

35  -39 

Gathered  . 

.23/2-27 

— 

- - - - 

Gluten  Feed  . 38.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 48.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 39.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 43.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 45.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 46.50 


33.50 

33.50 

37.50 
36.00 

41.50 
38.25 
38.25 
40.00 
40.00 
50.00 
39.00 

42.50 
44.00 


30.50 
25.00 

26.50 
25.00 
31.00 
29.00 
33.00 
28.25 

28.25 

30.50 

37.25 

47.25 

35.50 

38.50 
40.00 


Rye  straw  is  becoming  increasingly 
scarce  and  on  the  21st  it  was  selling  from 
$30  to  $32  a  ton. 

BEAN  TRADE  SLOW 

The  bean  market  has  been  experiencing 
some  slow  trading  this  week  and  although 
prices  are  unchanged  nevertheless  the 
market  is  not  what  it  was  a  week  or  two 
af?°:  Pea  .  beans  _are  experiencing  a 

slightly  easier  tone.  The  very  choicest 
marks  arc  bringing  $6.50,  occasionally  a 
sale  goes  over  at  $6.35  with  the  inside 
quotation  at  $6.  Marrows  are  still  sell- 
ing  from  $6.25  to  $7,  red  kidneys  from 
$0./ 3  to  $7-50-  Stocks  of  white  kidneys 
are  extremely  low.  In  fact  there  was  not 
enough  trading  done  in  white  kidneys  to 
warrant  quotations. 

POTATOES  GETTING  CHEAPER 

All  the  excitement  in  the  potato  market 
has  passed  away  and  now  prices  are  back 
to  even  a  lower  mark  than  previous.  The 
best  stock  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
eastern  shore  of  Virginia  as  well  as  from 
Norfolk  section,  is  bringing  from  $5  to 
$5-5°-  .  A  3’ear  ago  they  were  bringing 
up  to  $6  to  $6.75.  T  he  reason  why  prices 
have  slipped  up  so  sharply  is  because  the 
arrivals  have  been  so  extremely  heavy  by 
boat  and  car  and  some  stock  has  not  been 
particularly  good.  At  the  prices  quoted 
trade  has  been  active  and  the  market  has 
held  steady  to  firm  with  receipts  clearing 
fairly  well.  It  looks  as  though  the  potato 
market  is  on  a  good  trading  basis  for 
buyers  are  taking  hold  well  and  stocks 
are  moving  into  consuming  channels  in  a 
free  manner. 

This  week  (ending  June  25th)  the  Long 
Island  potato^  growers  are  holding  their 
annual  tour.  I  his  will  be  reported  in  next 
week’s  issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 
Your  reporter  has  been  in  a  number  of 
fields  during  the  past  week  and  although 
the  crop  is  not  as  far  advanced  as  it  was 
a  year  ago  Long  Island  potatoes  are  look¬ 
ing  excellent  and  the  prospects  are,  with 
a  good  break  from  the  weatherman,  for 
another  good  crop.  Long  Island  has  not 
suffered  from  lack  of  rain.  It  has  come 
just  as  it  was  needed  every  week.  Last 
year  on  the  first  day  of  the  tour,  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents  and  as  we  are  writ¬ 
ing  this  it  has  started  again.  The  weather¬ 
man  is  running  true  to  form. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

Hie  live  calf  market  has  turned  stronger 
and  prices  have  gone  50c  higher  than  last 
week,  quality  considered,  $14.50  represent¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  market  on  the  choicest 
marks.  However,  most  of  the  medium  to 
good  stock  has  been  selling  anywhere  from 
$12.50  up  to  $14,  with  choicer  marks 
higher. 

The  steer  market  has  been  steady  to 
firm,  choice  to  prime  feds  selling  from 
$11.50  to  $12.10  with  most  of  the  medium 
to  good  stock  from  $10.45  to  $11  and  com¬ 
mon  marks  down  as  low  as  $8. 

Bulls  have  slipped  a  bit,  demand  slow 
and  prices  a  shade  easier.  Heavy  fat 
bolognas  $7.10  to  $7.25.  with  medium 
weights  down  to  $6.50,  light  weights  in 
good  flesh  $5.25  to  $6,  other  common  stock 
down  to  $4.  The  cow  market  is  fairly 
steady.  Heavy  fat  states  are  selling  from 
$6  to  $6.50  most  of  the  medium  stock 
from  $4  to  $5-~5,  canners  selling  anywhere 
from  $2.50  to  $3.75  depending  on  quality, 
.leadings  from  $3.50  to  $6  depending  on 
age  and  quality. 

The  lamb  market  has  eased  off  com¬ 
pared  with  last  week  but  at  the  existing 
level  it  is  steady  and  the  demand  fairly 
active.  Fair  to  good  spring  lambs  are 
selling  anywhere  from  $15  to  $16.75,  other 
marks  down  to  $12  for  culls. 

Country  dressed  veal  has  been  in  light 
receipt.  However,  the  demand  has  been 
light  so  that  there  has  been  no  material 
change.  Small  veals  are  in  the  buyer’s 
favor.  - 


47.00  47.00 


Once  again  we  hit  it  on  indicating  the 
trend  of.  the  market.  In  last  week’s 
columns  it  was  stated  that  things  looked 
as  though  we  would  see  an  upward  re¬ 
vision  in  the  egg  market  and  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  happened.  However,  the  up¬ 
ward  turn  is  a  shade  stronger  than  we  ex¬ 
pected  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the 
receipts  of  strictly  fancy  nearby  white 


The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market- and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
Stale  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

HAY  TURNS  EASIER 

The  hay  market  has  turned  easier  fol¬ 
lowing  a  rather  heavy  influx  of  stock  by 
railroad  and  boat.  This  is  especially  true 
of  hay  in  small  hales.  No.  1  timothy  has 
been  selling  anywhere  from  $23  to  $25 
with  No.  2  from  $21  to  $23,  depending  on 
size  of  bales,  other  values  down  as  low 
as  $19. 


A  Word  of  Caution  About 
Wiring-  the  Radio 

IN  connecting  up  batteries  to  radio  sets 
where  a  special  cable  with  different 
colored  wires  is  employed,  connect  the 
cable  to  the  binding  post  of  the  set  first. 

If  they  should  be  connected  to  the  bat¬ 
teries  first,  before  or  while  they  are  con¬ 
nected  to  the  set  a  short-circuit  might 
occur  which  might  either  burn  out  the 
tubes  of  the  set  or  damage  the  "B” 
batteries. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  2,  1927 


The  Farm  News 

Notes  From  the  North  Country ---New  Jersey  Plans  Horse  Shoe  Pitching 


SCHOOL  is  out.  The  youngsters  who 
have  been  toiling  through  the 
weeks  and  months  to  master  the  various 
rudiments  and  fundamentals  that  pave  the 
way  for  the  future  are  happy  over  the 
days  in  which  they  can  be  out  of  doors 
all  day,  and  many  of  them  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  now  they  help  Mother  or  Father. 
Next  week  a  good  many  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  enrolled  in  the  4-H  clubs 
throughout  the  state  will  journey  down 
to  Ithaca  to  enjoy  the  Junior  get-together 
that  is  an  annual  event  now. 

Charles  Reed,  the  Junior  Project  Leader 
for  Jefferson  county,  reports  that  already 
he  knows  of  nearly  200  who  will  go  from 
this  section.  During  the  past  six  years 
I  have  been  in  more  or  less  close  touch 
with  the  Junior  work,  and  after  watching 
it’s  effect  on  the  boys  and  girls  who  have 
participated  in  it,  can  safely  say  that  the 
broadening  of  the  children’s  outlook  and 
the  increase  of  their  interest  in  the  daily 
events  of  life  accomplished  in  this  way, 
will  have  an  untold  influence  on  our  life  of 
tomorrow.  I  can  wish  nothing  better  for 
my  boys  than  that  they  have  the  advantage 
of  Junior  Work  and  also  the  Boy  Scout 
work. 

*  *  * 

'  |  ’ODAY  it  has  been  trying  hard  to  rain, 
but  so  far  has  accomplished  little.  The 
ground  is  very  hard  and  baked  on  the  sur¬ 
face  following  our  long  period  of  rain. 
A  nice  little  rain  or  shower  that  will 
soften  the  earth  a  bit  will  do  a  lot  of 
good.  Things  are  shaping  now  toward 
only  a  fair  hay  crop  in  most  sections. 
There  are  some  farmers  who  claim  a 
heavy  crop,  and  others  who  say  they  will 
have  little,  but  taking  the  North  Country 
as  a  whole  the  yield  will  be  nothing  to 
brag  about. 

The  few  warm  days  of  the  past  week 
have  started  corn  a  bit,  and  a  shower 
will  help  that  crop  too.  Oats  are  spotty. 
Some  fields  are  coming  very  nicely,  while 
others  look  badly.  There  is  going  to  be 
a  little  larger  buckwheat  acreage  than 
usual,  and  a  number  are  sowing  millet 
for  a  green  crop  to  feed  later  on  and  even 


county  for  work  with  a  large  feed  con¬ 
cern,  and  has  the  best  wishes  of  his  many 
friends. — W.  I.  Roe. 


Farmer-Railroad  Conference 
Held  June  21 

'  I  TIE  fifth  annual  Farmer-Railroad  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  at  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  on  June  21.  This 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  C.  R.  White, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Addresses  were 
given  by  E.  V.  Titus,  Transportation 
Representative,  N.  Y.  Farm  Bureau;  O. 
W.  Sandberg,  Transportation  Director, 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  C.  E. 
Ladd,  Director  of  Extension,  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  W.  I.  Myers, 
Prof.,  Farm  Finance,  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture;  Robert  S.  Binkerd,  Vice- 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Public  Relations 
of  the  Eastern  Railroads. 

E.  J.  Cleave,  District  Manager,  Car 
Service  Division,  American  Railway  Asso¬ 
ciation,  outlined  the  objects  and  workings 
of  the  Atlantic  States  Shippers  Advisory 
Board. 

Each  of  the  important  railroads  in  the 
state  were  represented  and  were  asked  to 
discuss  briefly  the  problems  which  their 
road  has  encountered  during  the  past 
year  in  the  handling  of  farm  business. 


maximum  rate  of  $2  per  acre  is  given  for 
this  work.  Plans  are  under  way  by  which 
this  money  is  being  paid  to  farmers  as 
soon  as  inspectors  can  check  up  on  the 
fields  which  have  been  cleaned  up.  Some 
delay  is  reported  because  many  farmers 
have  put  in  bills  for  the  actual  cost  of 
clean-up.  Whereas  the  maximum  allowed 
by  the  government  is  $2.00  an  acre.  Time 
can  be  saved  by  putting  in  a  bill  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  this  amount. 


Pennsylvania  to  Make  Survey 
of  Blister  Rust 

DLANS  are  being  made  for  a  survey  to 
determine  the  amount  of  white  pine 
blister  rust  in  Pennsylvania.  The  services 
of  approximately  250,000  school  children 
will  be  enlisted  in  getting  these  .facts. 
Fortunately  the  disease  is  such  that  it  can 
be  recognized  by  anyone.  The  survey  is 
the  first  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  in  the 
state. 


County  Notes 

Cumberland,  W.  Va. — Having  a  very 
wet  and  backward  season.  Corn  is  com¬ 
ing  up  very  uneven  some  replanted  twice 
on  account  of  bad  seed  and  a  very  wet 
season.  Wheat  promises  a  good  crop. 
The  fruit  crop  will  be  very  light  although 
some  cherries  are  in  the  market  and  high 
in  places.  Have  had  hailstorms  in  places, 
doing  much  damage.  Alfalfa  is  being  cut 
but  is  hard  to  get  cured.  Not  much  change 
in  markets.  Wheat  is  $1.30  in  some  places 
in  others  $1.40;  rye  75  cents;  eggs  18 
cents;  butter  25  cents  and  potatoes  $2; 
lard  12  cents.  It  is  very  cool  at  present 
after  a  week  of  extremely  warm  weather 
which  was  followed  by  a  heavy  and  cold 
rain. — J.  B.  K. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.Y. — We  have  need¬ 
ed  rain  for  some  time  and  the  recent  one 
has  done  very  much  good.  There  has  been 
many  pieces  of  oats  that  a  large  percentage 
of  them  turned  yellow,  but  they  may  re¬ 
vive  again.  Some  farmers  are  going  to 
plant  potatoes  yet.  Springer  and  fresh 
cows  are  selling  at  $100  and  $125  a  head. 
The  TB  testing  is  going  to  commence 
again  soon. — P.  S.  S. 


Farmers  Being-  Paid  for  Corn 
Borer  Clean  Up 


Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. — Prospects  good 
at  present  for  a  large  hay  crop.  Spring 
grain  killed  out  in  spots  or  rather  drowned 
out.  The  acreage  of  beans  will  be  50  per 
cent  below  last  year.  Everybody  going 
the  limit  on  potatoes.  Seed  potatoes  are 
very  scarce  and  high,  $2  to  $2.50  a  bushel. 
Eggs  the  lowest  for  many  years,  18  to  20 
cents  a  dozen  at  stores  but  not  many 


for  hay.  Pastures  are  looking  fairly  good  J— T  ..  "*  °*  tlie  ^en  mimon  dollars  appro-  sold  around  home,  mostly  shipped  to  New 


yet,  but  the  puzzling  part  is  that  many 
farmers  are  reporting  that  their  cows  fill 
themselves  to  the  brim  on  the  grass,  and 
then  come  to  the  barn  looking  for  grain 
to  top  off  on,  when  in  ordinary  years 
they  will  turn  their  noses  up  over  grain 
during  the  last  of  May  and  during  most 
of  June. 

*  *  * 

’  |  'HE  milk  yield  in  general  has  been 
good,  and  judging  by  the  numbers  of 
calves  -  still  being  shipped,  the  supply 
should  hold  up  well  for  some  time  yet. 

Prices  quoted  at  the  shipping  yards  Sat¬ 
urday  for  calves  were  11  and  12  cents  a 
pound.  Good  cows  are  at  a  premium  and 
hard  to  find  for  those  who  desire  to  in¬ 
crease  their  dairy,  or  replace  those  lost 
through  the  TB  test. 

A  number  of  farmers  are  planning  to 
attend  the  meeting  at  Utica  next  week 
at  which  the  Committee  of  Unified  Or¬ 
ganization  of  Milk  Producers  will  give 
their  recommendations  in  detail,  and  sub-  the  contestants  will  strive  for  the  awards 
mit  them  for  discussion  by  dairy  farmers-  appropriated  by  Amerian  Agriculttjr- 
in  general.  There  is  considerable  com-  ist. 

ment  pro  and  con  on  the  information  that  Mr.  H.  E.  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the 
has  already  been  given  out.  New  Jersey  Federation  of  County 

The  St.  Lawrence  County  Cheese  Pro-  Boar<ls  of  Agriculture  writes  that  Mer- 
ducers  Cooperative  Association  Inc.,  are  cer  County  has  informed  him  that  they 
holding  their  annual  picnic.  The  associa-  are  going  to  bold  an  elimination  con- 
tion  had  a  most  successful  year  last  year,  at  Windsor,  N.  J.,  on  the  same  day 


priated  by  Congress  for  cleaning  up  York.  Butter  is  38  to  40  cents  a  pound, 

the  European  Corn  Borer  will  be  paid  Old  Line  Insurance  Company  are  raising 

to  farmers  for  the  extra  labor  involved  rates  and  driving  many  into  the  Granges, 

in  cleaning  up  last  year’s  corn  fields.  A  ■ — C.  H.  E. 


New  Jersey  Horseshoe  Pitchers  Getting  in  Action 


MEW  JERSEY  horseshoe  pitchers 
are  beginning  to  smooth  off  the 
rough  spots  according  to  the  reports 
coming  from  various  sections  of  the 
State.  Preparations  are  being  made  for 
elimination  contests  to  determine  who  is 
going  to  represent  the  various  counties 
at  the  High  Point  Park  Tournament. 

Monmouth  County  is  one  of  the  first 
we  have  heard  from.  On  June  11  at  a 
Pomona  Grange  meeting  preliminary 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  a  county  elimination  contest  on 
July  16.  The  winner  of  this  elimination 
contest  will  represent  Monmouth  Coun¬ 
ty  at  the  High  Point  contest  where  all 


ty  Board  of  Agriculture  is  going  to  se¬ 
lect  its  county  champion  at  the  annual 
Middlesex  County  outing  which  will  be 
held  at  Cliffwood  Beach  on  either  July 
15  or  July  31,  the  definite  date  to  be 
announced  later. 

W.  R.  Stone,  county  agent  of  Bergen 
County  writes  that  Eugene  Hillman  of 
Dundee  Lake  made  such  an  excellent 
showing  at  the  contest  last  year  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  one  willing  to 
challenge  him  for  the  county  champion¬ 
ship  and  therefore  it  seems  very  proba¬ 
ble  that  he  will  represent  Bergen  Coun¬ 
ty  at  the  High  Point  Park  tournament. 


plovt 
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WITTE  ENGINE 

Writo  Mo  Today  —  for  new  FREE  Witto  Book 
telling  how  you  can  buy  a  WITTE  Engine  for  ONLY  $6.00 
Down  and  small  EASY  Payments.  No  interest.  Abso¬ 
lutely  the  greatest  engine  made.  Guaranteed  for  a  life¬ 
time.  Used  all  over  the  world.  Will  increase  yonr  farm 
profit*  $500.00  to  $1000.00  a  year.  Runs  on  all  fuels.  Sim¬ 
ple,  3turdy.  Gives  most  power  at  least  expense.  Sizes  l$i 
to  30H.P.Engines.also  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs  and  Pomp  Outfits. 
Write  me  today  for  FREE  Book  and  Easy  Terms  Offer. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
180-B  Witt©  Building-,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
180-B  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ROOFING 


Biggest  Values 
Lowest  Prices 


Write  for  our  money- 
saving  offer  on  "REO” 
Cluster  Shingles,  V -Crimp, 
Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
UlhT/  "  Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofings, 
1 1 jr  Sidings,  Ceilings,  Wallboard,  Paints, 
^  1  Ready-Made  Fire-Proof  Garages, 

^  Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  ea 

to  insta.il,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof  fire-proof.  Outlast  three  ordi* 
nary  roofa.  bringing  big  sa\7ing  in  cost. 

Write  today  •  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  bettor  quality, 
lasting  satisfaction;  Ask  for 
Roofing  Book  No.  162  or  for 
Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

712-762  Butler  St.# 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


in  which  they  not  only  receive  good  prices 
themselves,  but  according  to  various  ones, 
created  a  better  price  situation  for  those 
not  in  the  association.  County  Agent 
S.  R.  Farley,  who  did  a  lot  in  getting  the 
association  under  way,  is  the  guest  of 
honor  at  the  picnic  which  is  also  a  sort 
of  farewell  party  for  him.  Mr.  Farley, 
who  has  been  a  very  successful  and  pop¬ 
ular  county  agent  during  the  past  six  or 
more  years,  is  leaving  St.  Lawrence 


that  the  Monmouth  County  contest  will 
be  held,  July  16. 

Cumberland  County  is  also  arranging 
for  a  contest  at  their  county  picnic  on 
July  12.  Several  of  the  other  counties 
have  plans  in  the  making  but  have  not 
definitely  established  any  date  as  yet. 
Early  indications  are  that  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  contest  is  going  to  be  as  good  as 
the  one  last  year. 

County  Agent  Bowen  of  Middlesex 
Countv  writes  that  the  Middlesex  Coun- 


ROOFING 

Formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel 
Galvanized  Sheets.  Full  weight,  coating  right. 

These  are  the  highest  quality  rnst-resisting  galvanized  sheets  mann« 
factored forRoofing,  Siding,  Sponting,  Gutters,  Flumes.  Culverts,  Etc. 
The  Keystone  included  in  brand  indicates  that  Copper  Steel  is  used, 
lea  ” 


_  ...  _  .  .per  Steel  is  use 

Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  ForresldencesuseKeystoneCopp 
Steel  Booting  Tin  Plates.  Write  for  free  “Better  BuiJdings’'  book)* 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Budgeting  the  Out-Go 

Lay  Aside  Tax  and  Mortgage  Money  to  Avoid  Last-Minute  Anxiety 


ISN’T  managing  a  farm’s  finances  the 
1  very  dickens  of  an  undertaking?  Par¬ 
ticularly  to  one  accustomed  to  the  reli¬ 
ability — temporarily  so,  at  least — of  a  reg¬ 
ular  income?  1  confess  frankly  that  the 
manipulation  of  an  income  which  fluctuates 
with  the  caprices  of  weather,  the  vandalism 
of  bugs,  the  staying  endurance  of  hired 
help  and  the  instability  of  markets,  is 
beyond  my  depth ! 

But  of  one  thing  we  seemed  certain — 
and  that  was  the  out-go !  I  had  had  poor 
success  trying  to  budget  our  income.  I 
determined  to  try  it  on  the  out-go.  For 
we  had  had  even  more  trouble  with  our 
unfailing  out-go  than  we  had  experienced 
with  our  uncertain  income.  Money  came 
in  lumps  that  seemed  satisfactorily  large 
at  the  time ;  but  when  the  inevitable  out-go 
made  its  demand  those  lumps  seemed  to 
have  evaporated.  This  state  of  affairs 
caused  considerable  concern  with  the  heads 
of  the  house. 

“I’m  bound  to  hake  a  budget.  I’ll 
budget  the  wretched  out-go,”  I  determined. 
So  I  made  out  my  list  which  included  such 
assured  items  as  taxes,  interest  and  pay¬ 
ment  on  the  farm  mortgage,  interest  on 
long-term  notes,  payment  of  life  insurance 
premiums  and  etc.  These  footed  up  to  a 
sum  that  seemed  staggering.  Then  I  di¬ 
vided  the  amount  by  twelve.  “That  isn’t 
so  bad,”  I  decided.  “If  1  could  save  out 
that  amount  each  month  I’d  have  money  to 
meet  all  these  demands  as  they  come  due.” 
Joyful  thought,  indeed! 

At  the  bank  which  enjoys  our  patron¬ 
age  I  started  an  interest-bearing  account 
and  in  this  account  I  placed  as  nearly  as 
I  found  it  possible  to  do  so  each  month’s 
portion  of  the  yearly  burden.  By  getting 
my  clutches  on  the  money  before  it  could 
be  used  for  something  else,  I  was  fairly 
successful  in  this  undertaking.  Near  the 
close  of  that  year  my  better-half  who, 
wisely  or  otherwise,  leaves  the  book-keep¬ 
ing  to  me,  said :  “How  come  we’ve  got 
that  farm  payment  ready?  We  seem  to 
have  been  short  for  money  all  the  year 
and  yet  I  haven't  heard  you  doing  your 
usual  amount  of  ‘stewing’  about  interest, 
taxes  and  the  like.” 

“That’s  because  we  have  a  budget,”  I 
divulged  smugly.  “I  confess  I  am  power¬ 
less  to  grapple  with  our  income.  But  I 
can  and  have  exercised  some  control  over 
the  out-go.  We  have  the  money  for  the 
farm  payment  because  every  month  this 
year  we  have  saved  one-twelfth  of  the 
amount  necessary  and  it  has  reposed  in  the 
bank  gathering  unto  itself  interest  after 
the  manner  of  so  many  other  accounts  in 
our  name — only  adversely!” 
r  “That’s  a  good  idea,”  admitted  my 
partner  with  admirable  generosity.  It’s  a 
good  idea,  all  right.  And  unlike  many 
good  ideas,  it  really  ‘works’.  Perhaps  in 
a  time  of  stress  we  have  to  borrow  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  at  the  bank  to  ‘tide  over’. 


Every  farmer  who  has  experienced  a  mod¬ 
erate-sized  mortgaged  farm  knows  what 
a  pull  it  is  to  meet  such  a  note.  Yet  it 
should  be  met  promptly  because  good 
credit  at  one’s  bank  is  an  estimable  as¬ 
set  and  an  actual  life-saver.  That  hundred 
all  in  one  lumpy-sum  seems  almost  an  im¬ 
possibility.  But  accumulated  a  bit  each 
week  from  the  milk  check  or  in  propor¬ 
tionately  larger  amounts  at  the  end  of  each 
month  means  that  we  have  the  principal  at 
the  expiration  of  the  note’s  duration — my 
idea  of  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling ! 

Since  we  took  this  firm  and  decided 
hold  upon  our  specific  out-go  we  have  ex¬ 
ercised  real  control  over  our  farm’s 


■» 


The  tliplltpnprp  Hotel 

48th  Street— West  of  Broadway 

Times  Square’s  Finest  Hotel 

Within  convenient  walking  distance  to 
important  business  centres  and 
Theatres.  Ideal  Transit 
Facilities 

450  ROOMS  and 450  BATHS 

Every  room  an  Outside  Room  with  two 
large  windows 

Large  Single  Rooms  $A-00  per 

Size  ll'6"x20’ _ —  day 

For  two,  $5.00  With  Twin  Beds,  $6.0C 
Large  Double  Rooms  Per 

Twin  Beds,  Bath -  day 

SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES 


Furnished  or 
Unfurnished 


Suites  with  serving  pantry 
?95  to  5150  per  month 


"S&ST*  RESTAURANT  Cuisine 

Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request 

Curtis  A.  Hale,  Managing  Director 


Graceful  Summer  Dress 


3042 


Dress  pattern  3042  is  a  charmingly  simple 
design  in  the  season's  best  mode  of  side 
drapes  and  square  neck  line.  Printed  silks, 
voiles,  or  chiffons  are  especially  graceful  for 
such  a  pattern.  It  cuts  in  sices  16,  18 

veaps,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure .  The  36-inch  sice  requires  2% 
yards  of  40-inch  material  with  Ys  yard  of 
32-inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


it  flat  and  not  dig  into  the  plaster. 

These  ceilings  had  been  whitewashed  and 
calcimined  for  many  years  before  being 
painted  but  all  of  these  things  had  been 
scraped  and  scrubbed  from  the  walls  so 
far  as  human  agency  could  remove  them. 
Whether  these  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  paste  curling  up  the  paint  or  not,  I 
do  not  know.  But  one  thing,  I  do  know 
(and  that  was  why  I  used  the  paste).  I 
was  in  a  town  home  newly  painted  and 
papered.  The  painting  being  done  before 
the  papering  was,  and  in  putting  on  the 
paper,  the  paper  hanger  had  mopped  the 
paste  side  against  several  casings  and  the 
paint  was  all  curling  up  and  crumbling  off 
and  that  gave  me  an  idea.  I  thought  I’d 
try  it  on  our  plastered  and  painted  ceilings 
where  I  wanted  it  off,  which  I  did  and 
with  good  success.  I  found  (by  trying) 
that  the  thicker  the  paste  and  the' hotter 
it  was  applied,  the  better  and  quicker  the 
paint  peeled  off,  especially  when  a  hot  fire 
was  raging  and  rooms  kept  closed.  An 
oil  heater  worked  admirably,  with  the  slide 
in  the  top  open  to  send  the  heat  upward 
where  it  was  needed.  Several  that  I  told 
of  my  experiment  tried  it  out  with  equally 
good  results. — Clarice  Raymond. 


New  York  Blind  Babies 

'  I  ’HE  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York'  has  approved  of  the  request 
made  by  Mr.  John  Alden,  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  Dept,  of  the  Blind  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Womens’  Clubs, 
to  increase  the  budget  for  the  care  of  the 
wee  blind  babies  and  young  blind  children, 
too  young  to  take  advantage  of  the  State 
Institutions.  The  appropriation  now  will 
provide  for  thirty  blind  babies  at  the  rate 
of  $1.50  a  day,  under  the  care  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Sunshine  Society,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  at  96  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

Blind  babies  now  from  birth  will  be 
given  scientific  care  and  training,  that 
they  may  be  ready  for  the  New  York  City 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  when  they  reach 
the  proper  kindergarten  age.  “It  is  the 
duty,  therefore,”  said  Mrs.  Alden,  “of 
everybody  who  happens  to  know  of  a  blind 
baby  to  immediately  report  the  case  that 
the  mother  may  not  lose  the  assistance  the 
State  now  offers  her.” 

Mrs.  Alden  declares  that  the  baby  needs 
help  from  the  first  day  of  its  blindness,  if  it 
is  to  be  kept  normal  mentally  and  physic¬ 
ally.  Every  District  in  this  State  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Sunshine  Home  and  Kinder¬ 
garten  by  blind  babies  that  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
under  the  State  Law. 


me.  “They  forgot  that  those  individuals 
who  are  so  unfortunately  blessed  with 
good  looks  will  too  often  sacrifice  char¬ 
acter  for  the  sake  of  good  looks.  They 
will  depend  upon  their  looks  to  get 
them  what  they  want,  rather  than  work 
for  it.  In  this  way  character  is  not  de¬ 
veloped,  for  outward  appearances  are 
relied  upon  to  bring  happiness,  while 
my  experience  has  taught  me  that  it 
is  really  the  inward  appearances  known 
as  character  that  brings  real  happiness.” 

After  giving  the  matter  some  thought, 
I  came  ,to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
something  worth  thinking  about  in  what 
my  friend  told  me.  While  a  beautiful 
face  is  to  be  desired,  and  is  a  pleasure 
to  possess,  yet  it  is  far  more  essential 
to  possess  a  beautiful  character  even  if 
the  features  are  not  so  pleasing  to  look 
upon.  The  most  homely  person  may 
possess  a  character  that  is  beyond  price. 
And  nobody  is  so  built  but  it  can  be 
made  beautiful  by  the  proper  exercises, 
if  people  would  only  become  acquainted 
with  the  possibilities  of  physical  culture 
exercises. 

While  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  a  beautiful  face  and  a  beautiful 
character  possessed  by  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual,  yet  we  should  remember  that 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  individ¬ 
uals  history  contains  were  possessors 
of  homely  features  but  the  most  beau- 
ful  characters. — Nellie  M.  Farver,  Ohio. 


Oilcloth  shades  on  window  shade 
rollers  are  neat,  and  are  more  conveni¬ 
ent  than  doors  for  the  built-in  supply 
shelves  in  the  kitchen. 


Junior  Frock 


finances  although  our  income  is  still  run¬ 
ning  more  or  less  at  large. 

— Alice  Margaret  Ashton. 


Painted,  Plastered  Ceilings 

I  SAW  a  request  for  removing  paint  from 
plastered  walls.  We  had  two  rooms, 
painted  overhead  and  wishing  to  remove 
that  paint  I  tried  using  a  thick  flour  paste. 
I  spread  it  on  with  a  whitewash  or  calci¬ 
mine  brush  and  put  it  on  hot  and  thick. 
I  also  closed  the  rooms  up  tight  and  had 
a  hot  fire  in  the  heater.  For  by  trying 
out  a  little  beforehand,  I  found  the  quicker 
the  paste  dried,  the  more  it  seemed  to 
crack  the  paint  loose  from  the  wall. 

After  all  was  covered,  what  a  crack¬ 
ing  and  snapping  there  was,  sounded  some¬ 
what  like  a  fusillade  of  small  firecrackers. 
Not  every  particle  of  the  paint  came  off, 
but  the  most  of  it  did  and  the  little  that 
remained  in  spots  here  and  there  was 
easily  removed  by  the  use  of  my  broad- 
bladed  kitchen  knife,  taking  care  to  hold 


Good  Looks  Not  Always  An 
Asset 

<<T  KNOW  I  am  good-looking  but  it’s 

1  a  handicap,”  said  a  lady  friend 
of  mine  not  long  ago.  I  was  surprised 
at  her  view  of  the  matter,  but  after 
pondering  over  the  matter  for  some 
time,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
was  right.  She  gave  me  her  ideas  of 
the  reasons  back  of  making  such  a 
statement. 

“To  be*  good-looking,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  people  think  that  one  must 
have  a  nicely  shaped  nose,  eyes  and 
mouth  well  shaped  and  placed,  forehead 
just  right,  etc.  When  all  these  require¬ 
ments  are  met,  then  they  say  we  are 
good-looking,”  she  continued.  “Then  if 
I  am  rather  full  of  face,  have  the  chin 
of  an  artist,  a  school-girl  complexion, 
either  blonde  or  brunette  then  I  am 
said  to  be  very  good-looking.  And  if  I 
am  equipped  with  a  pair  of  dreamy 
eyes  and  an  exquisitely  shaped  mouth 
then  I  am  said  to  be  handsome.” 

Further  commenting  on  this  interest¬ 
ing  subject  she  said  that  the  same  rea¬ 
soning  holds  true  of  the  opposite  sex, 
and  that  these  points  have  been  the 
downfall  of  many  of  both  sexes. 

“I  have  known  persons  to  be  actually 
discontented  because  they  were  not 
considered  good-looking,”  she  said  to 


What  could  be  simpler  and  sweeter  than 
frock  pattern  2718?  Made  up  in  sprigged 
dimity,  lazvn,  voile  or  printed  silk,  the  young 
girl  would  have  an  ideal  summer  dress  for 
most  purposes.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14  years..  The  8 -year  size 
only  requires  1%  yards  of  36-inch  material 
with  ii  yard  of  36  inch  contrasting  Price 
13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk.)  Add  12c  for  the  New  Summer 
Fashion  Book  and  send  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461 -4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  2,  1927 


What  Would  You  Do? 

Constant  Practice  in  Courtesies  of  Life  Makes  for  Ease  of  Manner 
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“Politeness  is  to  do  and  say 
The  kindest  thing  in  the  kindest  way.” 
*""PO  know  how  to  do  and  say  the  kind 
thing  in  the  kind  way  shows  what 
we  call  good  breeding.  Many  rough  places 
might  be  smoothed  and  quarrels  avoided 
simply  by  knowing  how  to  do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time.  And,  fortunately 
for  many  of  us,  good  manners  do  not 
depend  upon  the  size  of  our  income.  No 
one  is  too  poor  in  this  world’s  goods  not 
to  be  benefited  by  observing  certain  of  the 
rules  practiced  by  polite  society. 

True  politeness  is  based  upon  thought¬ 
fulness  for  others  and  anybody,  no  matter 
how  humble,  can  guide  his  actions  to  give 
comfort  and  not  offense  to  other  people. 
To  handle  knives,  forks,  napkins  and 
other  table  paraphernalia  quietly  and 
without  awkwardness,  to  show  proper  re¬ 
spect  for  older  people,  to  be  spirited  and 
full  of  fun  without  being  boisterous  and 
noisy — all  these  little  acts  are  but  evi¬ 
dences  of  thoughtfulness  for  others.  Here 
are  a  few  little  pointers  on  table  etiquette 
that  may  be  taught  to  children  while  young 
and  when  they  are  old  they  will  not  de¬ 
part  from  it. 

Right  Way  Easier  Than  Wrong 

Hold  knife  and  fork  firmly  within  the 
clasp  of  the  hands,  handles  almost  en¬ 
tirely  covered.  In  America,  after  food  is 
cut  the  fork  is  transferred  from  the  left 
to  the  right  hand  and  used  (tines  up)  to 
convey  food  to  the  mouth.  The  European 
habit  is  to  keep  the  fork  always  in  the 
left  hand  and  convey  food  (tines  down) 
to  the  mouth  without  changing  the  fork 
over.  Spoons  are  held  lightly  (bowls  up 
of  course)  in  the  right  hand  with  part  of 
the  handle  showing.  Leave  fork  and  knife 
close  together  in  center  of  the  plate  when 
finished  with  them. 

The  napkin  is  kept  folded  in  half 
across  the  lap,  the  upper  portion  being 
used  to  pat  the  lips  dry  or  to  remove 
traces  of  food.  The  mouth  should  al¬ 
ways  be  wiped  before  drinking  water  from 
a  glass;  otherwise  an  objectionable  rim 
of  grease  may  be  left  there. 

Never  leave  a  spoon  in  the  coffee  or 
tea  cup.  Use  the  spoon  for  stirring  and 
tasting  and  then  lay  it  on  the  saucer.  If 
eating  ice  cream  or  other  food  from  tall 
stemmed  glasses,  use  the  same  precaution 
with  the  spoon  after  the  food  is  eaten. 

Butter  a  small  piece  of  bread  at  a  time 
rather  than  whole,  large  pieces. 

Do  no  break  crackers  into  soup,  but 
eat  them  as  the  soup  is  eaten. 

Cut  off  a  bit  of  meat,  etc.,  at  a  time, 
rather  than  cutting  the  whole  piece  at 
once. 

Do  not  discuss  food — but  no  hostess  ob¬ 
jects  to  being  told  that  you  enjoyed  her 
delicious  food ! 

Be  Punctual 

Be  punctual  at  meals.  Any  household 
routine  can  be  ruined  by  failing  to  ob¬ 
serve  this  courtesy.  After  all,  it  is  a 
matter  of  habit.  It  works  both  ways — 
meals  should  be  ready  on  time  too. 

Children  should  not  have  attention  di¬ 
rected  to  them  at  the  table.  They  should 
as  early  in  life  as  possible  take  their 
share  in  the  family  conversation  but  this 
time  should  not  be  taken  for  airing  all 
faults  and  grievances.  Thoughtfulness  for 
each  other  and  respect  for  their  elders  are 
to  be  required  of  them  if  they  are  to  be 
really  well-mannered.  Matters  of  etiquette 
have  to  be  learned  before  a  child  is  7  or 
8  years  old.  After  that,  old  habits  have 
to  be  broken  in  order  to  gain  good  ones. 

Other  hints  on  politeness  will  appear  in 
these  columns  from  time  to  time. 


young  lady  of  a  serious  mind,  was  seen  in 
an  elaborate  and  sophisticated  evening 
gown.  An  appropriate  greeting  was 
written  with  each  card. — E.  D.  Y. 


Material  For  Cloth  Toys 

The  good  portions  of  worn  heavy 
fleeced  underwear,  dyed  tan  or  dark 
brown  and  used  fleece  side  out  makes 
splendid  material  for  cloth  toys.  The 
dye  should,  of  course,  be  a  fast  dye  and 
boiled  in.— I.  M.,  New  York. 


Delicate  Hanging  Plants 

REAT  beauty  can  be  added  to  your 
hanging  baskets  and  plant  boxes.  Do 
not  say  anything  if  asked,  let  the  friend 
guess — even  a  farmer  would  not  recognize 
it.  From  time  to  time  add  a  few  seeds  of 
buckwheat  here  and  there,  especially 
around  the  edges.  It  will  grow  tall, 
delicate,  a  pretty  green  and  blossom.  Our 
men  have  not  found  out  yet  what  the 
“Pretty  vine”  is. — J.  J.,  New  York. 


minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.  Whisk  the 
whites  of  one  or  two  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth, 
sweeten  to  taste,  and  flavor  with  vanilla, 
and  pile  this  over  the  pudding.  Return 
to  the  oven  and  brown  the  meringue 
lightly.  Serve  hot  or  cold. — Bessie  Prior, 
Australia. 

The  slogan,  “ Eat  vegetables  and  fruits 
and  especially  fruits  raised  at  home ”  is 
carried  out  in  this  simple  recipe.  The  tart 
jam  or  jelly  on  top  adds  the  sip  which 
this  mildly  flavored  food  needs. 


Spiced  Beets  (12  portions) 

5  large  cooked  beets  tloner’s  sugar 
sliced  In  >/3”  slices  6  cloves 
'/2  cup  vinegar  1  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  confec-  /B  teaspoon  pepper. 

Heat  the  vinegar,  add  the  cloves,  sugar, 
salt,  pepper.  Pour  over  beets  allow  to 
stand  one  hour  before  serving.  In  regard 
to  the  onions,  if  you  use  part  water  and 
part  vinegar  I  am  sure  you  will  have  :he 
desired  results — no  tang. — Mrs.  E.  S.  A., 
Florence,  N.  J. 


Who  Knows  This? 

"\Y7HO  knows  how  to  prepare  an  old- 
fashioned  rose-bowl  (pot  pourri) 
with  its  dried  rose  leaves  and  powdered 
spices?  One  of  our  subscribers  has  asked 
for  the  instructions  and  we  find  among  all 
the  recipe  books  which  the  A.A.  possesses, 
no  information  on  that  subject.  Never 
having  had  enough  roses  to  make  one  our¬ 
selves,  we  don’t  have  the  receipe  in  our 
private  collection,  so  we  have  to  ask  our 
readers  to  send  it  in. 


A  Few  Plant  Pointers 

/^\NE  successful  grower  of  window 
plants  says  she  is  careful  to  keep  all 
curtains  from  in  front  of  them,  watches 
them  closely  to  give  plenty  of  water  when 
needed,  and  when  she  washes  chicken  or 
other  fresh  meat  uses  the  bloody  water 
to  water  them  with.  In  the  summer  she 
waters  her  porch  and  window  boxes  with 
this  and  also  with  the  drip  from  her  re¬ 
frigerator,  which  contains  ammonia.  Both 
of  these  give  foliage  a  dark  rich  color. — 
L.  H.  Cobb. 


extra  help  in  washing- 


Good  soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt-loosening  naptha, 
working  hand-in-hand 
in  Fels-Naptha,  save 
wear-and-tearonyouand 
the  clothes.  Extra  help 
you’d  hardly  expect 
'from  any  other  soap. 


Have  Good  Hair 
And  Glean  Scalp 

Cuticura 

Soap  and  Ointment 
Work  Wonders 

T^jOu^tewShavingStickj^ 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

GOc.  and  S1.00  at  drug-gists. 
Hiscox  Ctiern.  Works,  Patehogue,  N.  Y. 


PT  A  NTQ  5  Acres,  June,  July  delivery,  Copenhagen 
*  “till  1  O.  Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead  Cab¬ 
bage.  Prepaid,  .100,  45c;  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000, 
$2.25;  express,  5000,  $7.50.  Cauliflower,  prepaid,  60. 
50c;  100,  70c;  1000,  $3.75.  Critically  assorted,  boss 
packed.  W.  J.  MYERS,  R.  2,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


Clean 


These  very  attractive  children's  play 
aprons  are  all  made  up,  ready  for  the  sim¬ 
ple  embroidery  designs  stamped  thereon. 
They  are  of  colored  material  that  will 
launder  to  very  best  advantage,  and  not 
lose  its  attractive  coloring.  They  come 
In  sizes  2  and  3  years.  No.  4031  is  in  yel¬ 
low  and  No.  4032  in  Tangerine.  Complete 
instructions  as  to  the  embroidering  are 
furnished  with  each  article.  Price  of 
aprons  postpaid  Is  45c  each.  Be  sure  to 
state  number  desired  when  ordering.  Add 
25  cents  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  em¬ 
broidery  book  which  tells  you  how  and 
where  to  embroider.  Send  orders  to  Em¬ 
broidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461- 
4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Grotesque  Greetings 

A.  POPULAR  member  of  the  young 
x  peoples  society  was  convalescing  from 
typhoid,  and  her  friends  enlivened  the  dull 
days  with  unique  greetings.  Heads  were 
cut  from  snapshot  -  pictures,  and  pasted 
upon  bodies,  cut  from  advertisements.  For 
instance,  a  quiet  young  man  appeared 
mounted  on  a  horse  vaulting  a  fence.  A 


Carrot  and  Apple  Pudding 

Wash  and  scrape  one  pound  carrots,  and 
boil  until  soft  in  boiling  water.  Drain  and 
rub  the  carrots  through  a  sieve.  Mix 
them  with  two  ounces  of  bread  or  cake 
crumbs  and  a  pint  of  custard  made  with 
powder.  Wipe  one  and  a  half  pounds  of 
apples,  cut  them  in  pieces,  without  peeling 
or  coring,  and  stew  them  in  a  gill  of  water, 
with  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  one  or  two 
cloves,  until  tender.  Then  rub  them  also 
through  a  sieve.  Put  the  carrot  mixture 
into  a  greased  pie-dish,  place  the  apples 
evenly  over  the  top,  then  spread  a  layer 
of  red  jam  over  the  apples.  Bake  for  30 


Perfection 

Oil  Cook  Stoves 


No  sooty  kettles  to  scour,  no  black  pots  and 
pans  to  make  a  nightmare  of  dish-washing, 
when  you  use  Perfection  Oil  Stoves. 

DEPENDABLE,  SAFE,  ECONOMICAL 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 

For  best  results,  use  SOCONY,  the  clean, 
safe  kerosene. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 
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THROUGH  the  Legion’s  extensive  rep-  U 
ertoire  he  took  us,  and  bttween  songs 
the  bugler  blew  every  call  that  he  knew. 

“Now  all  together  with  me,”  roared  Le- 
jaune,  and  v  great  guffaws  rang  out, 
desecrating  the  silence  and  the  beauty  of 
the  moonlit  scene. 

It  was  the  maddest,  most  incredible 
business— that  horrible  laughter  among  the 
dead,  from  men  about  to  die. 

Certainly  the  Arabs  must  have  thought 
us  mad  and  certainly  they  were  not  far 
wrong.  Anyhow,  they  knew  we  were 
awake  and  must  have  gathered  that  we 
were  cheerful  and  defiant. 

Whether  the  Touaregs  regarded  us  as 
“The  afflicted  of  Allah,”  and  feared  to 
rush  the  place,  or  whether  they  realised 
that  there  could  be  no  element  of  surprise 
in  the  attack,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  was 
never  made. 

And  when  the  sun  rose  and  they  again 
alined  the  sandhills^  and  opened  their  heavy 
fire  upon  the  fort,  every  embrasure  was 
occupied  by  an  apparently  unkillable  man, 
and  every  Arab  who  exposed  himself  paid 
the  penalty. 

But  not  all  those  who  lined  the  walls  of 
Zinderneuf  were  beyond  scathe  by  Arab 
bullets.  Now  and  then  there  would  be  a 
cry,  an  oath,  a  gurgling  grunt  or  cough, 
and  a  man  would  stagger  back  and  fall,  or 
die  where  he  crouched,  a  bullet  through 
his  brain. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  Lejaune  took 
a  rifle,  and,  crouching  beside  each  dead 
man  in  turn,  fired  several  shots  from  each 
embrasure,  adding  to  the  illusion  that  the 
dead  were  alive,  as  well  as  to  the  volume 
of  fire. 

Later  still,  he  set  one  man  to  each  wall 
to  do  the  same  thing,  to  pass  continually 
up  and  down,  firing  from  behind  the  dead. 

When  the  Arab  fire  again  slackened  and 
then  ceased,  toward  midday,  and  our  bugle 
blew  the  “Cease  fire,”  I  hardly  dared  to 
turn  round. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief,  I  saw  Michael 
among  the  few  who  rose  from  their  em¬ 
brasures  at  the  order  “Stand  easy.” 

It  was  a  terribly  tiny  band.  Of  all  those 
who  had  sprung  from  their  beds  with  cries 
of  joy,  at  the  shout  of  “A ux  Amies!” 
yesterday  morning,  only  Lejaune,  St. 
Andre,  Michael,  Colonna,  Marigny, 
Vogue,  Moscowski,  Gotto,  Vaerrep,  and  I 
were  still  alive. 

The  end  was  inevitable,  unless  relief 
came  from  Tokotu  before  the  Arabs  as¬ 
saulted  the  place.  All  they  had  to  do  now, 
was  to  run  in  and  climb.  Ten  men  cannot 
hold  back  a  thousand. 

If  we  survived  to  see  the  arrival  of  a 
relieving  force,  it  would  be  the  dead  who 
saved  us,  these  dead  who  gave  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  a  numerous,  fearless,  ever-watch- 
ful  garrison,  who  would  cause  an  attack 
across  open  ground  to  wither  beneath  the 
blast  of  their  rifles  like  grass  beneath  a 
flame. 

“Half  the  men  below,  for  soupe  and 
coffee  and  half  a  litre  of  wine,  Corporal 
St.  Andre,”  ordered  Lejaune.  “Back  as 
soon  as  you  can — or  if  the  ‘Assembly’  is 
blown...'.”  and  St.  Andre  took  each 
alternate  man. 

Soon  coffee  and  soupe  were  ready,  al¬ 
though  the  cook  was  dead,  and  we  sat  at 
table  as  though  in  a  dream,  surrounded 
by  the  tidy  beds  of  dead  men. 

“Last  lap!”  said  Michael,  as  I  gave 
him  a  cigarette.  “Last  cigarette!  Last 
bowl  of  soupe!  Last  mug  of  coffee!  Last 
swig  of  wine!  Well,  well!  Its  as  good 
an  end  as  any — if  a  bit  early.  .  .  .Look  out 
for  the  letter,  Johnny,”  and  he  patted  the 
front  of  His  sash. 

“Why  I,  rather  than  you,  Beau?”  I 
asked.  “Just  as  likely  that  you  do  my 
posting  for  me.” 

“Don’t  know,  Johnny.  Just  feel  it  in 
my  bones,”  he  replied.  “I  feel  I’m  in  for 
it  and  you’re  not,  and  thank  the  Lord 
for  the  latter,  old  chap,”  and  he  gave  my 
arm  a  little  squeeze  above  the  elbow.  (His 
little  grip  of  my  arm.  and  squeeze,  had 
been  one  of  my  greatest  rewards  and 
pleasures,  all  my  life.) 

As  we  returned  to  the  roof  at  the  end 
of  our  meal,  Michael  held  out  his  hand  to 


Beau  Geste”- 


said.  “I  wish  to  God  I  hadn’t  dragged 
you  into  this — but  I  think  you’ll  come  out 
all  right.  Give  my  love  to  Dig.” 

I  wrung  his  hand. 

“Good-bye,  Beau,”  I  replied.  “Or  rather, 

au  ’voir _ Of  course,  you  didn’t  ‘drag’ 

me  into  this.  I  had  as  much  right  to  as¬ 
sume  the  blame  for  the  theft  of  the  ‘Blue 
Water’  as  you  and  Dig.... And  it’s  been 
a  great  lark. ...” 

He  patted  my  shoulder  as  we  clattered 
up  the  stairs. 

Lejaune  assigned  one  side  of  the  roof 
to  Michael  and  the  opposite  one  to  me. 
Vogue  and  Vaerren  respectively  were  sent 
to  the  other  two.  Our  orders  were  to 
patrol  the  wall  and  shoot  from  behind  a 
dead  man,  if  we  saw  an  Arab. 

St.  Andre  took  Colonna,  Marigny, 
Moscowski,  and  Gotto  below. 

Lejaune  himself  went  up  to  the  look¬ 
out  platform  with  his  field-glasses  and 
swept  the  horizon  in  the  direction  of 


By  C.  P.  Wren 


humming  “C’est  la  reine  Pomare,”  to  all 
appearance  cool  and  unconcerned. 

A  shot  rang  out. 

“Stand  tol”  shouted  Lejaune,  and  blew 
the  “Assembly”  two  or  three  times,  as 
though  calling  up  reserves  from  below 
to  the  already  well-manned'  walls. 

That  fort  and  its  garrison  must  have 
been  a  sore  puzzle  to  the  gentle  Touareg. 

The  firing  recommenced  and  grew  hotter, 
and 'on  ominous  change  took  place  in  the 
Arab  tactics. 

While  a  heavy  fire  was  maintained  from 
the  crests  of  the  sand-hills,  men  crawled 
forward  en  tirailleur  and  scratched  shal¬ 
low  holes  in  the  sand,  behind  stones.... 
Nearer  and  nearer  they  came.... They 
were  going  to  assault  again. 

I  rushed  from  embrasure  to  embrasure, 
up  and  down  my  side  of  the  roof,  paus¬ 
ing  only  just  long  enough  to  bring  my 
fore-sight  on  to  an  Arab.  Time  after 
time  I  saw  that  I  hit  one  of  the  running 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

R.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  learns  from  Lady  Brandon 
that  the  Blue  Water  is  missing  and  that  “Beau  Geste’'  and  his  two  brothers  have  left 
Brandon  Abbas. 

The  three  brothers,  each  of  whom  has  confessed  to  the  theft,  Join  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  two  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Boldinl, 
who  are  not  so  friendly.  Boldini  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing 
they  have  it  in  their  possession,  he  lays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which,  however,  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Soon  after  Beau  Geste  and  John  are  transferred  to  Zinderneuf  while  Digby, 
Hank  and  Buddy  go  to  another  Post. 

Things  rapidly  go  from  bad  to  worse  at  Zinderneuf.  Lajeune  becomes  Commander 
and  -a  plot  is  formed  to  murder  him  and  desert.  One  night  John  wakens  and  sees 
Lajeune  motioning  him  to  follow  him.  Lajeune  orders  John  to  wake  those  not  in  the 
mutiny.  While  Lajeune  is  quelling  the  mutiny  in  his  own  way  the  fort  is  suddenly 
attacked  by  Arabs.  Every  soldier  that  is  killed  is  put  back  into  an  embrasure  by 
Lajeune.  Cordier  predicts  the  death  of  the  entire  garrison. 


me 


“Well,  cood-bve,  dear  old  Johnny,”  He 


Tokotu.  Apparently  he  saw  no  sign  of 
help. 

Nothing  moved  on  the  sand-hills  on  my 
side  of  the  fort,  and  I  watched  them  over 
the  heads  of  my  dead  comrades. . . . 

How  much  longer  could  this  last? 

Would  the  Touaregs  draw  off  from  this 
fort-with-an-inexhaustible-garrison? 

Would  the  relief  come  in  time?  If  not, 
would  they  be  in  time  to  avenge  us?  It 
would  be  amusing  if  the  Arabs,  having 
got  into  the  fort,  were  caught  in  by  the 
Senegalese  and  mounted  troops  from  To¬ 
kotu — a  poetic  justice — for  not  a  man  of 
them  would  escape ! 

Where  did  all  the  flies  come  from?.... 
Horrible ! .  . . . 

St.  Andre  and  his  party  returned  to  the 
roof,  and  now  two  men  were  posted  to 
each  wall,  St.  Andre  and  Lejaune  re¬ 
maining  in  the  centre  of  the  roof  to  sup¬ 
port  whichever  side  of  the  fort  should  need 
it  most  when  the  attack  came. 

When  it  did  come,  it  was  a  repetition 
of  the  siege-tactics  and  attrition  warfare, 
a  desultory  fire  of  sharpshooters,  and  most 
of  it  aimed  at  the  dead. 

Up  and  down  his  half  of  the  wall,  each 
of  the  defenders  hurried,  firing  from  a 
different  embrasure  each  time. 

The  Arabs  must  have  been  completely 
deceived,  for  they  came  no  nearer,  and 
fired  impartially  at  the  silent  corpse- 
guarded  embrasures  and  at  those  from 
which  our  eight  rifles  cracked. 

Glancing  round,  as  I  darted  from  one  em¬ 
brasure  to  another,  I  saw  that  both  Le¬ 
jaune  and  St.  Andre  were  in  the  firing- 
line  now,  and  that  Lejaune  had  one  wall 
of  the  fort  to  himself.  There  were  only 
seven  of  us  left.  Michael  was  among 
them. 

The  Arab  fire  died  down. 

Lejaune  himself  picked  up  the  bugle  and 
sounded  the  “Cease  fire.”  I  saw  that 
Vogue,  Moscowski,  and  Marigny  were 
dead  and  propped  up  in  their  places.  St. 
Andre  was  dabbing  his  face  with  a  rag, 
where  a  bullet  had  torn  his  cheek  and 
ear. 

Colonna,  Gotto,  and  I  were  sent  below 
to  get  food,  and  we  spoke  not  a  single 
word.  When  we  returned,  Michael,  Vaer¬ 
ren,  and  St.  Andre  went  down  in  their 
turn. 

Lejaune  walked  up  and  down  the  roof, 


or  crouching  crawling  figures  drawing 
ever  closer  to  the  wall. 

Lejaune  was  like  a  man  possessed,  load¬ 
ing  and  firing,  dashing  from  place  to  place, 
and  rushing  from  one  side  of  the  fort  to 
the  other,  to  empty  the  magazine  of  his 
rifle. . . . 

Why  from  one  side  to  the  other?.... As 
I  loaded  and  fired,  emptied  and  recharged 
my  magazine,  I  found  myself  asking  this 
question. 

Glancing  round,  I  saw  the  reason.  There 
was  no  one  defending  the  two  walls  that 
ran  to  left  and  right  of  mine. 

Lejaune  was  firing  a_  burst  from  one, 
and  then  dashing  across  to  the  other — de¬ 
fending  two  walls  at  once. 

Only  one  man  was  defending  the  wall 
behind  me.  Swiftly  I  looked  across. 

It  was  not  Michael.... 

Only  Lejaune,  St.  Andre,  and  I  were 
on  our  feet. 

This  was  the  end .... 

Michael  was  gone — but  I  should  follow 
him  in  a  minute. 

Cramming  another  clip  of  cartridges  into 
my  hot  rifle,  I  looked  across  again. 

And  so  Lejaune  and  I  (Lejaune  and  I!) 
held  Fort  Zinderneuf  for  a  while,  two 
against  a  thousand. 

And  when  I  was  nearly  spent,  panting 
like  a  hunted  fox,  dripping  with  sweat, 
and  nearly  blind  with  eye-strain  and  head¬ 
ache,  the  Arab  fire  again  dwindled  and 
died,  and  there  was  perfect  silence — an 
incredible  dreadful  silence,  after  those 
hours  of  deafening  racket. 

“Go  below,  you,  quick!”  shouted  Le¬ 
jaune,  pointing  to  the  stairs.  “Boil  coffee 
and  soupe,  and  bring  them  here.  Double 
backj  quick,  the  moment  a  shot  is  fired. 
They  may  be  at  us  again  in  a  few  minutes 
....If  we  keep  them  off  till  dark,  we’re 
saved. ...” 

“Hurry,  you  swine,”  he  roared,  as  I 
stood  staring  at  where  Michael  lay  on  his 
face  in  a  pool  of  blood. 

I  dragged  myself  to  the  stairs  as  Le¬ 
jaune  cursed  me. 

As  I  went  down  them  I  heard  him 
merrily  blowing  the  “Cease  fire,”  and 
bawling  fierce  orders  to  imaginary  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  fort. 

I  stumbled  to  the  cook-house. 

“Keep  them  off  till  dark  and  we’re 
saved,”  did  he  say? 
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I  hadn’t  the  very  faintest  desire  to  be 
saved.  Why  should  I  be  saved  when 
Michael  lay  there  so  still? 

As  I  struck  a  match  to  light  the  oil- 
stove,  I  thought  I  heard  a  shot.  Rushing 
back  up  the  stairs,  I  saw  that  Lejaune  was 
posing  a  corpse  in  an  embrasure.  One 
body  still  lay  where  it  had  fallen. 

It  was  Michael’s. 

I  must  have  been  mistaken  as  to  hear¬ 
ing  the  sound  of  a  shot.  At  any  rate  all 
was  silent  now,  and  Lejaune,  his  back 
to  me,  was  fitting  the  dead  man’s  rifle  to 
his  shoulder  and  clasping  the  dead  left 
hand  round  the  barrel. 

I  turned  and  crept  back  to  my  duties  as 
cook,  placed  twigs  and  wood  beneath  the 
soupe-'ke.ttXo.,  and  turned  up  the  wick  of 
the  oil-stove.... 

And  as  I  watched  the  fire  burn  up,  I 
imagined  Lejaune  posing  Michael’s  body— • 
perhaps  long  before  life  was  out  of  it..«: 
The  thought  was  unbearable. 

He  might  be  in  agony. 

He  might  not  yet  be  dead,  and  bis  life 
might  depend  on  what  I  did  now !  I  turned 
to  run  upstairs. 

Was  I  then  going  to  mutiny  after  all? 
Was  I  going  to  defy  my  superior  officer 
and  tell  him  what  he  should,  and  what  he 
should  not,  do  in  the  fort  that  he  com¬ 
manded?  Was  I  going  to  tell  him  that 
Michael  was  of  superior  clay  and  not  to 
be  treated  as  all  the  others  had  been 
treated  ? 

I  was. 

And  so  I  ran  up  the  stairs,  another 
thought  struck  me. 

Michael’s  last  request  and  instructions! 

I  must  get  those  letters  and  the  little 
packet  that  he  had  spoken  about.  I  must 
say  to  Lejaune: 

“I’ll  fight  till  I  drop,  and  I’ll  obey  you 
implicity — but  leave  my  brother’s  body 
alone — leave  it  to  me. ...” 

After  all,  things  were  a  little  different 
now. 

Lejaune  and  I  were  the  only  survivors. 
We  had  passed  through  Hell  unscathed, 
and,  at  the  last,  two  against  a  thousand, 
had  kept  the  Flag  flying. 

Surely  he  could  be  decent  now,  unbend 
a  little,  and  behave  as  a  man  and  a  com¬ 
rade  .... 

As  I  came  out  on  to  the  roof,  Lejaune! 
was  bending  over  Michael. 

He  had  unfastened  my  brother’s  tunic, 
torn  the  lining  out  of  his  kepi,  removed  his 
sash,  and  opened  the  flat  pouch  that  formed 
part  of  the  money-belt  that  Michael  wore. 
Lying  beside  Lejaune,  were  three  or 
four  letters,  and  a  torn  envelope  in  his 
hands  were  a  tiny  packet,  bound  up  in 
string  and  sealing-wax,  and  an  opened 
letter. 

I  sprang  toward  him,  seeing  red,  my 
whole  soul  ablaze  with  indignant  rage  that 
this  foul  vulturous  thief  should  rob  the 
dead,  rob  a  soldier  who  had  fought  be¬ 
side  him  thus — a  brave  man  who  had  prob¬ 
ably  saved  his  life,  before  the  fight  began. 

“So  he  ‘had  no  diamond,’  had  he? 
Didn’t  know  what  I  meant,  didn’t  he?” 
the  ruffian  jeered,  holding  up  the  packet 
and  the  letter  in  his  left  hand. 

“You  damned  thief!  You  foul  pariah- 
dog!”  I  shouted,  and,  in  a  second,  his  re¬ 
volver  was  at  my  face. 

“Stand  back,  you  swine,”  he  growled. 

“Back  further.  Back,  I  say - ” 

One  movement,  and  I  should  be  dead. 
And  a  good  thing  too,  but  I  had  a  word 
or  two  to  say  first.  As  I  stepped  back, 
he  lowered  the  revolver  and  smiled  hor¬ 
ribly.... 

“I  didn’t  know  that  men  crept  _  round 
robbing  the  dead,  after  a  fight,  Lejaune, 

I  said.  “I  thought  that  was  left  to  Arab 
women.. of  the  vilest  sort.... You  dirty, 
thieving  cur — you  should  be  picking  over 
dust-bins  in  the  Paris  gutters,  not  defiling 

an  honourable  uniform — chiffonnier / - ” 

“A  fine  funeral  oration  from  a  jewel- 
thief!”  he  snarled.  “Any  more  grand 
sentiments  before  I  blow  out  what  brains 
you  have?  No?  Well,  I  think  I  promised 
you  that  I  would  attend  to  you,  all  in  good 

time.  Now  I'm  going  to  do  it - 1  am 

going  to  shoot  you  now,  where  you  stand. 
Half  a  dozen  through  the  stomach,  shall 
we  say?  I  don’t  want  to  hurry  you  un- 

( Continued  on  page  14) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  all  ages,  priced  to  sell. 
Handsome  champion-bred  stud  at  service.  H. 
LaFORTY,  Hermon,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIES— Females,  age  10 
mos.,  also  male  puppies.  TRACY  NEISH,  De- 
Lancey,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  WANTED— Will  buy 
litter.  LUCY  K.  MOORE,  Chatham,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

YOU  OFTEN  WISH  for  help  at  4  A.  M.— 
satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd,  they  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 

NORTON’S  SHEPHERDS,  Nine  trained  male 
dogs,  three  open  females  that  get  cows  alone. 
Priced  $20  to  $35.  Young  dogs  less.  Good 
■watchdogs.  Write  your  wants.  W.  W.  NOR¬ 
TON,  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 

GUINEA  PIGS  WANTED— Give  number  of 
small,  medium,  and  large.  J.  R.  HASKIN, 
Waterford,  Conn. 

BEAUTIFUL  PEDIGREED  Sable  and  White 
Female  Collie,  price  $10.00.  MRS.  J.  B. 
THOMPSON,  Wcllsville,  N.  Y. 

BEAGLE  PUPS — Bred  to  hunt,  priced  right. 
On  approval.  Photos.  WILLIAM  DEANE, 
Somerset,  Mass. 

PURE  COLLIE  PUPS.  Beautiful-Intelligent. 
Farm  Raised.  Males  $10.00 — Female  $10.00. 
COOLSPRING  KENNELS,  Mercer,  Pa. 

RAT  TERRIER  PUPS,  $10.  Bred  matrons 
and  smooth  fox  terrier  pups,  all  ages,  prices  re¬ 
duced.  Can  be  registered  in  A.  K.  C.  Shipped 
on  approval  anywhere.  Order  early.  References: 
This  paper  or  State  Bank  of-  Herrick,  Illinois. 
CARMEN  D.  WELCH,  Ramsey,  Illinois. 

FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog 
book  on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feed¬ 
ing,  care  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48 
pages.  Illustrated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK 
MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

LIVE  STOCK 
Cattle 

FOR  SALE:  Registered  Guernsey  bulls,  from 
4  weeks  to  two  years  old.  Some  from  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  on  test.  Accredited  Herd.  EDGAR 
PAYNE,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  Bull  Calf,  Nine 
Months  Old.  SCUTT  FARMS,  Route  No.  2, 
Olean,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  OF  GLENBROOK,  one  of  our  average 
Milking  Shorthorns,  produced  1889.9  lbs.  milk, 
67.53  lbs.  fat  in  May.  M.  WHITNEY,  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Jersey  Bull— Mr.  Guppy  of  Ma¬ 
ple  Row.  Also  two  grandsons  of  Elista’s  Golden 
Fern  III.  She  has  just  completed  a  year’s  test 
with  the  phenomenal  record  of  1009.35  lbs.  fat, 
18908  lbs.  milk.  Females  of  all  ages — one  or  a 
carload.  ROY  L.  BIELBY,  Creme  O’  Gold  Jer¬ 
sey  Farms,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and 
Ewes.  Shipped  on  approval.  No  payment  re¬ 
quired.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  Bred  sows,  farrow  in 
July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  at  reduced  prices.  GEO.  N. 
RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 

BIG  12  wk.  Light  Brahma  Pullets  &  Cockerels 
$1.75.  J.  ELMER  LONG,  Palmyra,  Pa. 

CHICKS — Barron,  White  Leghorns,  Large 
Size,  Lopped  Combs,  306-egg  strain,  $9.00 — 100. 
CLOSE’S  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

WE  OFFER  a  few  hundred  twelve  weeks 
single  comb  white  leghorn  pullets  “Hollywood 
Strain”  bred  for  heavy  laying  $1.25  each. 
NU-BORN  FARMS,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  C.  O.  D. — 100  B.  Rocks  or  R.  1. 
Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed,  $8.00; 
mixed  $7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS — Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $9.00;  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00;  Tight  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  1c  more, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CAPPER  SHIPS  C.  O.  D.  White,  Brown, 
Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  100 — $8;  English  White, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  $8.50;  Reds,  Barred, 
White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  $9;  Buff'  Orping¬ 
tons,  White  Wyandottes  $10;  Assorted  $7.50. 
CAPPER  HATCHERIES,  Elgin,  Iowa. 

LEADING  BARRED  ROCK  Pen  Vineland 
1927.  Winning  pen,  2347  eggs,  1926.  Two- 
pound  pullets,  booking  orders  for  cockerels. 
Good  breeders  $3.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  A, 
Camden,  New  York. 

RANGE  GROWN  LEGHORN  Pullets— From 
blood-tested,  high  producing  stock.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF, 
Towanda,  Pa. 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $11 — 100; 
White  Leghorns  $8 — 100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds 
$9—100;  White  Rocks  $12 — 100;  Light  mixed 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  mixed  $9 — 100.  Culled  for 
heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister¬ 
ville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns,  $10 
per  100;  $90  per  1000;  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  $14  per  100;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons, 
$16  per  100.  Left-overs,  $8  per  100.  Lower 
prices  in  larger  quantities.  Twelve  varieties. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  with  plenty  on  hand 
for  sale.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder. 
SCHOENBORN’S  PIATCHERY,  335  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 

PULLETS — Leghorns,  eight  weeks  old  $1.00 
each.  Good  stock.  GREAT  BARRINGTON 
POULTRY  FARM,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

DUCKLINGS,  White  Pekin  twenty  or  more 
25c  each,  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
23rd  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

TURKEYS  FOR  SALE— Toms  $10  each; 
Hens  $8.00.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington, 
Long  Island. 

PEKIN  DUCKS,  Laying,  $3.00;  Drakes, 
$3.00.  Big,  lop-comb,  Yearling  White  Leghorn 
Hens,  $1.25.  CYCLE  HATCHER  CO.,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 
Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette’*  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Corn  Harvesters 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO.,  Salina,  Kails. 

_ _ Milking  Machines 


ATTENTION — DAIRY  FARMERS!!  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  Oe 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WILL  SELL  new  double  unit  Sharpies  moto- 
milker  at  dealer’s  price.  Will  furnish  motor  to 
work  on  any  electric  current.  Terms  if  desired. 
Requires  no  installation.  C.  A.  KEITH,  R  D 
Oneonta^  N.  Y.  _  ' 

Silos 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc,,  Laceyville,  Penna. 

_ FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — New  York  Farms,  Northern 
Otsego  County,  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads, 
electric  power,  telephones,  %  mile  to  high  school 
and  church,  Buildings  in  excellent  repair.  Write 
P,  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

60-ACRE  farm  for  sale,  Southern  Delaware; 
50  acres  in  cultivation,  10  in  woods,  land  level, 
no  stones;  produces  all  crops  of  temperate  zone; 
apple  orchard,  strawberries;  splendid  buildings; 
running  water  at  house  and  barn;  greenhouse; 
near  live  town  and  cement  road;  price  $6,000; 
write  for  particulars.  S.  ATHERTON,  Green¬ 
wood,  Del. 


LONG  ISLAND:  Modern  poultry  farm;  700 
layers,  2000  chicks  fine  location.  BOX  852,  Say- 
ville.  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE:  40  acres  rich  soil;  first 
class  7-room  house,  slate  roof,  and  four  out-build¬ 
ings,  all  in  very  good  condition.  5  Cows,  3 
heifers,  1  bull,  1  horse,  large  chicken,  and  tur¬ 
key.  Located  between  two  lakes,  price  $3600.. 
Write  for  particulars  to  BOX  425,  clo  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist. 

_ AGENTS  WANTED 

IN  1  ERN  Ad  ION  AL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres..  Meadville,  Pa. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work, 
if  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

HELP  WANTED 

MAN  WANTED  on  farm.  Must  be  respecta¬ 
ble  and  reliable.  One  who  would  appreciate  good 
home.  Wide  experience  unnecessary,  BOX  424, 
c|o  American  Agriculturist, 
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LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  '  Bevel  Siding  0r 

Clapboards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value— 
Ne™  Stodc— Regular  lengths— $25.00  per  thous¬ 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

ROOFING  PAPER  1st  quality  slate  surface 

with  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.  ft.  80-85  lbs., 
$1.95  per  roll.  Paint  $1.95  per  gal.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  an  Eastern  million  dollar  concern 
WINIKER  BROTHERS.  Willis,  Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 

cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THOKN- 
TON.  Dimock,  Pa. 


_  J^ADJ,°— 3  Tube,  cheap.  Write  G.  SIMMS, 
Lake,  New  York. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 

cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us;  we 
develop  roll,  make  6  good  high  gloss  prints’  and 
return  for  25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO 
10J4  Fountain  Ave.,  Springfield,  O. 

EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 

en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  tor 
both  .peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates,  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsicr  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept.  A.  89  Water- 
bury  St  .  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

FATHER  OF  Two  wide-awake  healthy  high 
school  boys,  15  and  17,  wishes  place  for  one  or 
both  on  farm  where  they  could  work  for  their 
room  and  board.  LEWI  LUBIN,  715  Hendrix 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  LADDER— 34  to  40  ft.,  27c  ft. 
Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  HOUSES  on  Easy  Terms— as  low 
as  $10  per  month.  Also  barns,  garages,  homes. 
Write  for  Big  Free  Catalog— Dept.  20,  FRANK 
HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  2330  South  Springfield 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


200  ENVELOPES,  200  LETTERHEADS, 
printed,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Best  value  known. 
PRINTER  PIOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Plants 


CELERY,  CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE, 
Plants,  immediate  shipment.  100 — 35c;  10U0 — • 
$2.75.  Postpaid.  E.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


CABBAGE,  CELERY,  KOHL  RAB1,  Brus¬ 
sels  Sprouts,  $1.25  per  1000.  Onion,  Beet,  Let¬ 
tuce,  $1.00  per  1000.  Tomato— $2.00  per  ,  1000. 
Pepper — $3.00  per  1000.  Cauliflower — $3.50  per 
1000.  Egg  Plant — $4.00  per  1000.  Send  for  list. 
J.  C  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS — Early  Copenhagen 
Market,  Glory  of  Ekheuzen.  Red  Danish.  Short 
Stemmed  Danish  Ballhead.  Ready  from  June  1st 
to  August  1st.  Write  for  prices.  BYRON  T. 
JOHNSON,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Cortland,  New 
York. 


CELERY — White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant 
Pascal,  Golden  and  Easy  Blanching.  CABBAGE 
- — Danish  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch.  Plants  ready 
for  field.  $1.25—1000;  $10.00—10,000.  J.  C. 
SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS — for  late  planting, 
dozen  varieties,  name  choice — Cabbage  $1.00 — 
thousand  collect — $1.75  prepaid — Tomato — $2.50 
prepaid,  10,000,  collect  $15.00;  Sweet  Potato, 
earliest  varieties,  $3.00  prepaid,  10,000  collect 
$25.00.  Well  packed,  ventilated  crates,  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS, 
Franklin,  Va. 

30  MILLION  FINE  FIELD  Grown  frost¬ 
proof  Cabbage  Plants— Early  Jersey,  Charleston, 
Copenhagen,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish 
Ballhead,  500— $1.50;  1000— $2.50,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed,  10,000 — $15.00.  Tomato  Plants  same 
price.  Sweet  Potato  $3.00  thousand  prepaid. 
Expressed,  10,000 — $20.00.  Prompt  shipments, 
good  plants,  satisfaction,  absolutely  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  15  years  satisfactory  service. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  — 


—  To  Make  Good  Legume  Hay 


Alfalfa  IS  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE 
FARM  CROP.  IF  VOU  DIDN'T 
SOW  ANY  LAST  SPRING,  DO 

IT  NOW.  HERE'S  HOW- 


le  urn  iffnii  §©U& 


.  ^  THANK. 

)OGO( 

fM  e0GGvRlD6 


GET  GOOD  NORTHERN  G&0WN 
SEED  AND  INOCULATE  IT  WELL. 

Jo*  GET  SOME  DIRT  FROM  THE  ROOTS  OF 
THRIFTY  SWEET  CLOVER.. 

*»•  DRY  AND  PULVERIZE  IT.  KEEP  IT 
OUT  OF  THE  SUM. 

POT  ENOUGH  BROWN  SUGAR  OR, 
GLUE  IN*  A.  PAIL  OP  WATER  TO 
MAKE  it-  SLIGHTLY  STICKV. 
MOISTEN  SEED. 

SPRINKLE  DIRT  OVER.  IT. 
MIY.WELL. 

OOAl’T  DO  THIS 

GEE  WILUKENSP 
1  EITHER  GOT  TOO' 
MUCH  GLUE  OR. 
NOT  ENOUGH 
WATER  S\ 


—  By  Ray  Inman 


3.  INOCULATION  IS  THE  KEV 
TO  SUCCESS  WITH  ALFALFA. 

THE  SUREST  METHOD  IS  TO 
SOW  ALFALFA  ON  A  FIELD 
THAT  HAS  GROWN  A  THRIFTY 
CROP  OF  SWEET  CLOVER. 

REMEMBER  THAT  INOCULATION 
WALL  NOT  LIVE  IN  A  SOUR  SOIL- 


STALK  OF 
ALFALFA 
SHOWING 
NODULES 
ON  ROOTS 


Follow  these  simple  rules  and 
VOU’LL  make  hay  all  summer  ! 

-BUT OH  BOY, 

WHAT  HAY? 


AUTlSri  NOTS; 

OONT  LAUGH 
THIS  picture's 
REALLY 
SERIOUS. 


BRINGING  IN  A  SMALL  LOAD  OF  ALFALFA 
HAV  .  THE  WAGON  AND  HORSES  ARE 
UNDER.THE  HAY .  {yes.rollo.yhe  picture 

WAS  TAKEN  FROM  REAL  LIFE  -  A  LONG  WAY  FROM  IT) 


American  Agriculturist,  July  2,  1927 


AMAZING 


CIGAR  OFFER 


1  AAIMPORTED,  long  filler 
IUUhand-made,  corona  size 

PACIFICOS 


For 
Only 


$1.95 


The  regular  retail  price  is  5  cents 
straight.  Don’t  judge  the  quality  by  the 
price.  Test  them  with  an  open  mind — 
at  our  expense. 

WHY  THIS  AMAZING  OFFER: 


We  are  the  sole  American  distributors 
for  certain  brands  of  one  of  the  largest 
Manila  cigar  factories.  We  have  contracted 
to  sell  several  millions  a  year.  To  do  tnis, 
we  realize  we  must  first  interest  individual 
smokers  before  we  can  expect  dealer  co- 
operation.  Therefore,  for  the  present,  we 
will  sell  to  smokers  direct. 


lOO  Pacificos 

FOR 
ONLY 

Just  think  of  it! 

100  Pacificos  for  $1.95 


$1.95 


— a  price  less  than 
jobbers  have  to  pay 
for  like  quality. 
Smoke  5  or  6  with  a 
desire  to  be  pleased. 
If  you  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  re¬ 
turn  the  others  and 
we  will  cheerfully 
refund  your  money. 

More  Facts 
About 

PACIFICOS 

Mighty  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  realize  that  the 
Philippines  are  pro¬ 
ducing  grades  of 
cigar  tobacco  second 
to  none,  in  mildness, 
fine  texture,  pleas¬ 
ing  flavor  and  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Many  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  claim  that 
they  prefer  PACIFI¬ 
COS  to  the  5  to  10 
cent  Domestic 
cigars.  If  Pacificos 
were  made  of  only 
50%  Cuban  tobacco 
— which  is  no  better 
■ — the  duty  alone 
would  be  $3.60  per 
100. 

Acquire  the  taste  for 

Pacificos  and  you  will  be 
among  our  hundreds  of  cus¬ 
tomers  saving  60%  on  their 
smoking  expense.  If  you 
will  smoke  the  first  100  you 
will  appreciate  their  en¬ 


ticing  flavor. 


ORDER  NOW 

—as  this  advertisement 
will  not  appear  again,  un¬ 
less  the  responses  justify  the 
expense  of  another  inser¬ 
tion.  Fill  in  attached  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  at  once. 


NATIONAL  CIGAR  CO.,  102-G 

969  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  PI.  Y. 

Send  me  100  of  your  Pacifico  Cigars.  1  will  pay 
postman  $1.95,  plus  postage.  It  is  agreed  that  if  the 
first  5  or  6  cigars  are  not  satisfactory,  1  can  return  the 
others  and’  get  back  my  money. 

NOTE — If  you  will  send  check  or  M.  0.  with  your 
order  for  $2.15  ($1.95  plus  20e  postage),  it  will  has¬ 
ten  delivery. 

Name  . 


Address 


and  Mailing  List  Catalog 


Gives  counts  and  prices  on  over  8.000 
different  lines  of  business.  No  matter 
what  your  business,  in  this  book  you 
will  find  the  number  of  your  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  listed. 

Valuable  information  is  also  given  as  to 
how  you  can  use  the  mails  to  secure 
orders  and  inquiries  for  your  products 
or  services. 

Write  for  Your  FREE  Copy 
R.  L.  POLK  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Largest  City  Directory  Publishers  in  the  World 
Mailing  List  Compilers — Business  Statistics 
Producers  of  Direct  Mail  Advertising 


Tells  League  of  Nations  About  Farming 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


The  increased  cost  of  farm  labor  is  due 
directly  to  the  fact  that  the  agrarian  em¬ 
ployer  competes  directly  with  the  urban 
employer  for  the  services  of  workers. 

(4)  The  prices  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers’  goods — including  in  this  term  im¬ 
plements  and  supplies  for  upkeep  and 
operation — stand  higher  than  before  the 
war.  To  this  statement  there  are  notable 
exceptions,  for  example,  the  automobile 
which,  in  America,  is  an  instrument  of 
universal  farm  use.  Building  materials, 
as  a  class,  stand  much  above  the  pre-war 
price  level. 

(5)  The  family  of  the  farmer  repre¬ 
sents  a  consumers  group,  desirous  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  continuously  improving 
standard  of  living  of  the  American  family. 
There  is  in  the  United  States  no  concept 
of  a  rural  standard  of  living  different 
from  the  urban  standard.  The  standard 
of  rural  living  is  below  that  of  the  cities, 
however.  The  goods  and  services  that 
enter  into  the  living  of  the  American 
family  are  substantially  dearer  than  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  although  again  striking  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  to  be  noted. 

Luxuries  Sell  Best 

The  correct  method  of  appraising  the 
current  position  of  agriculture  would  be 
to  discard  the  concept  of  national  agri¬ 
culture  as  a  unity  and  consider  each  pro¬ 
duct  by  itself.  Enough  is  known  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  relative  positions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  agricultural  products,  in  terms  of 
remuneration,  vary  widely  from  product 
to  product  and  from  state  to  state,  and 
from  year  to  year.  As  a  general  con¬ 
clusion,  we  find  that  such  agricultural 
products  as  are  coming  into  greater  de¬ 
mand  by  reason  of  the  growing  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  the  American  diet,  occupy  the  best 
positions.  On  the  other  hand,  producers 
of  grains,  beef  cattle  and  swine  are  con¬ 
tinuously  or  intermittently  faced  with 
sales  prices  that  are  unsatisfactory  in  re¬ 
lation  to  costs. 

For  producers  of  agricultural  staples 
the  problem  represents  largely  one 
of  liquidation,  over  a  period  of  some 
years,  until  population  catches  up  with 
agriculture  and  the  country  has  resumed 
the  adjustment  to  the  domestic  basis  that 
was  interrupted  by  the  war.  One  pros¬ 
pective  relief  lies  in  diversion  from  pro¬ 
duction  of  nutrients  to  that  of  industrial 
raw  materials,  for  example,  in  substitu¬ 
tion  of  imported  fibres  or  in  replacement 
of  failing  forest  products. 

We  are  no  longer  an  export  state  for 
edible  products  of  cattle  and  sheep  but 
continue  to  be  an  export  state  for  pork 
products  in  large  amounts.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  marketing  pork  products  is 
aggravated  by  the  growing  disuse  of 
fat  meats  by  Americans  and  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  many  Americans  for  vegetable 
oils  over  lard,  which  forces  a  large  frac¬ 
tion  of  lard  to  seek  an  export  market 
where  it  must  be  sold  for  what  it  will 
fetch.  The  adjustment  of  production  of 
maize  and  hogs  to  each  other  and  to  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  demands  constitutes 
an  aggravating  and,  as  yet,  unsolved  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  so-called  “corn-belt.” 

No  Danger  in  Drift  to  City 

The  disabilities  of  American  agriculture 
are  to  be  appraised,  for  the  most  part,  as 
the  direct  result  of  war  expansion.  It  is 
an  error  to  assume  that  during  the  war 
American  agriculturists,  as  a  class,  made 
unusual  profits  or  accumulated  exceptional 
savings.  War  prices  of  American  agri¬ 
cultural  products  were  not,  for  agriculture 
as  a  whole,  notably  .above  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  all  elements  of  risk  considered. 
Whatever  the  dimensions  of  war  gains  of 
American  agriculturists,  these  have  long 
since  been  wiped  out  by  post-war  losses. 

Each  year  in  the  United  States  are  re¬ 
ported  departures  of  many  farm  families 
from  country  to  city.  We  regard  this  as 
a  painful  but  necessary  liquidation.  For 
the  most  part,  it  is  marginal  land,  mar¬ 
ginal  farmers  and  the  marginal  methods 
that  are  being  closed  out.  For  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  more  effective  and  lower-cost 


farmers  who  remain,  the  problems  of  the 
immediate  future  will  be  largely  those  of 
management,  including  the  application  of 
improved  methods  in  farm  practice.  We 
regard  as  entirely  fantastic  and  unwar¬ 
ranted  the  commonly  expressed  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  our  relative  decline  in  farm 
population  suggests  for  the  United  States 
the  repetition  of  the  history  of  England 
during  the  past  century.  We  are  in  no 
danger  of  becoming  dependent  on  foreign 
food  stuffs.  We  see  in  the  relative  de¬ 
cline  of  farm  population  a  transition  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  state  of  effective  equilibrium  be¬ 
tween  country  and  city,  in  which  agricul¬ 
ture  will  share  fully  with  urban  industry 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
inevitable  struggles  and  losses  of  such  a 
period  of  transition,  made  abnormally 
severe  by  the  war,  cannot  be  gainsaid; 
but  the  ultimate  prospect  is  none  the  less 
bright. 


The  state  college  at  Ithaca  has  a 
new  bulletin  on  grinding  farm  tools  that  • 
may  be  helpful  to  farmers  during  the 
coming  season.  Copies  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  office  of  publication  at 
the  college  of  agriculture. 


Good  breeding  will  increase  the  egg 
production  as  much  as  80  eggs  per  hen 
per  year,  with  no  additional  cost  in 
housing  or  feeding,  poultry  specialists  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  believe. 

“Beau  Geste” 

( Continued  from  page  12) 
duly  out  of  this  pleasant  world.... Oh,  no, 
don’t  think  I  want  you  any  longer.  The 
Arabs  won’t  attack  again  today,  and 
they’ve  settled,  all  my  mutineers  nicely  for 
me.... And  a  relief-column  will  arrive  at 
dawn.... Then  you  and  the  rest  of  these 
cursed  dogs  will  be  given  a  hole  in  the 
sand  for  the  lot  of  you — and  I  shall  get 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  a 
Captain’s  commission,  and  a  trip  to  Paris 
to  receive  thanks  and  decoration. ..  .And 
at  Paris,  my  chatty  little  friend,  I  shall 
dispose  of  this  trifle  that  your  gang  so 
kindly  brought  to  the  Legion  for  me !”  and 
he  again  held  up  the  little  packet  in  his 
left  hand. 

“A  rich  man,  thanks  to  you — and  to 
this....”  and  as  he  said  the  last  word,  he 
actually  kicked  Michael’s  body ! 

Even  as  I  snatched  at  my  sword-bayonet, 
and  leapt  forward — in  the  instant  that  my 
dazed  and  weary  mind  took  in  the  in¬ 
credible  fact  of  this  brutal  kick— it  also 
took  in  another  fact  even  more  incredible 
—Michael’s  eyes  were  open,  and  turned 
to  me. 

Michael  was  alive!.... I  would  live  too, 
if  possible. ..  .My  hand,  still  grasping  my 
bayonet,  fell  to  my  side. 

“Good!”  said  Lejaune.  “Armed  attack 
on  a  superior  officer — and  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy  ! . .  . .  Excellent !  I  court  martial  you 
myself.  I  find  you  guilty  and  I  sentence 
you  to  death 4... I  also  carry  out  the  sen¬ 
tence  myself ...  .Thus. .. .”  and  the  re¬ 
volver  travelled  slowly  from  my  face  to 
the  pit  of  my  stomach. 

“There!....” 

As  Lejaune  had  spoken,  Michael’s  right 
hand  had  moved.  As  the  last  word  was 
uttered,  the  hand  seized  Lejaune’s  foot, 
jerking  him  from  his  balance,  so  he  pulled 
the  trigger  in  the  act  of  looking  down  and 
of  stumbling. 

Blinded,  deafened,  and  dazed,  I  leapt 
and  lunged  with  all  my  strength  and  drove 
my  bayonet  through  Lejaune.  I  stumbled, 
and  it  was  torn  from  my  hand.  When  I 
could  see  again  (for  I  must  have  ducked 
straight  at  the  revolver  as  he  fired  it,  or 
else  he  must  have  raised  it  as  his  foot  was 
pulled  from  under  him),  he  was  lying 
on  his  back,  twitching,  the  handle  of  the 
bayonet  protruding  from  his  chest,  the 
blade  through  his  heart. 

Lejaune  was  dead,  and  I  was  the  muti¬ 
neer  and  murder  after  all  1  I  was  the 
“butcher”  and  Lejaune  the  “pig”. 

{To  Be  Continued ) 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Plants 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cab- 
bage, — Copenhagen,  Danish,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch, 
Succession,  Wakefield,  300 — $1.00;  500 — $1.25; 

1000 — $2.00,  postpaid.  10,000 — $10.00,  express. 
Tomato  plants,— Baltimore  Stone,  Matchless, 
same  price.  Nancy  tlall,  Porto  Rico,  Potato 
Plants,  500— $2.00;  1000— $3.50,  postpaid.  We 
guarantee  good  plants  and  good  order  delivery, 
or  money  refunded.  IDEAL  PLANT  COM¬ 
PANY.  Franklin,  Va. _ 

CABBAGE  and  TOMATO  Plants.  Cabbage— 
Copenhagen,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  300 — $1.00;  500 — $1.25;  1000— 
$2.00,  postpaid.  5000 — $5.00,  express.  Balti¬ 
more,  Stone,  Tomato  Plants,  same  price  as  cab¬ 
bage.  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico,  Potato  plants, 
500 — $2.00;  1000 — $3.50,  postpaid.  Good  plants 
and  quick  service  guaranteed.  SERVICE 
PLANTS  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. _ 

BEAUTIFUL  VARIETIES  MIXED  IRISES 
for  cut  flowers,  for  supplying  roadside  markets, 
four  dollars  per  hundred  plants  wholesale. 
SPECIAL  OFFERING:  Mother  of  Pearl;  Al¬ 
cazar;  Lord  of  June;  Fro;  Emperor;  Afterglow; 
Kochi;  Opera;  Archeveque;  Seminole;  Rhein 
Nixe;  Her  Majesty;  Shekinah;  Madame  Chereau; 
Isolene;  Quaker  Lady;  Princess  Beatrice;  Zan- 
ardalia;  Iris  King;  May  Queen.  Your  choice 
postpaid,  labeled,  of  four  for  one  dollar;  ten  for 
two  dollars,  or  the  whole  twenty  for  three  dol¬ 
lars.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


BETTER  PLANTS — Drop  us  a  card  for  price 
list  of  highest  grade  vegetable  and  flower  plants. 
N.  E,  VREDENBURG,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  AND  BERRY  PLANTS.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Egg 
Plants,  Pepper,  Parsley,  Tomato  plants;  Salvia, 
Aster,  Zinnia,  Calendula,  Petunia,  Verbena, 
Strawflower  and  other  Annual  flower  plants. 
Strong  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton 
Bays,  N.  Y. _ 

CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  Celery  Plants — Cauliflower,  Catskill 
Snowball,  Long  Island  Snowball  and  Early  Er¬ 
furt.  5000,  $20.00;  1000,  $4.50;  500,  $2.50; 
300,  $2.00;  200,  $1.50;  100,  $1.00;  Cabbage, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Enkhinzen 
Glory,  Succession  Surehead,  Red  Rock  and  all 
other  varieties  5000,  $10.00;  1000,  $2.25;  500, 
$1.60;  Brussels  Sprouts  Long  Island  improved 
5000  $12.50;  1000,  $3.00;  500,  $2.00;  300,  $1.50; 
100,  $1.00;  Celery  Plants,  French  Golden  Self 
Bleaching,  Easy  Bleaching,  Golden  Plume,  White 
Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant  Pascal,  Fordhook, 
Emperor  5000,  $15.00;  1000,  $3.50;  500  $2.00; 
300,  $1.50;  100,  $1.00;  All  good  plants  with 
good  roots.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for 
list.  No  business  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W. 
ROCHELLE  &•  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 

CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  TOMATO, 
Celery  and  Brussels  Sprout  Plants.  Field  Grown 
Plants.  CABBAGE  PLANTS— 4,000,000  Ready 
(May  25th  to  August  1st).  Early  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market, 
Enkhulzen  Glory,  Early  Summer,  Early  Flat 
Dutch,  All  Head  Early,  Succession,  Late  Flat 
Dutch,  Surehead,  Summer  Danish  Ballhead,  Short 
Stem  Danish  Ballhead,  Tall  Danish  Ballhead, 
American  Drumhead  Savoy,  Savoy,  Red  Danish 
and  Dark  Red  Dutch.  $2.00  per  1000;  5000, 
$9.00;  500,  $1.25.  RE-ROOTED  CABBAGE 
PLANTS— $2.25  per  1000;  5000,  $11.00;  500, 
$1.50.  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS— (All  Re¬ 
rooted)  500,000,  Ready  May  25th  to  August  1st. 
New  beds  coming  on  each  week.  Snowball  and 
Dwarf  Erfurt.  $4.50  per  1000;  5000  for  $20.00; 
500,  $2.50.  TOMATO  PLANTS— Matchless,  and 
New  Stone.  $3.00  per  1000;  5000,  $13.00;  500, 
$1.75.  CELERY  PLANTS— 2,000,000  Ready 
June  15th  to  September  1st.  (Every  plant  is 
hardy  and  strong,  with  good  roots.  No  poor 
plants  shipped.)  Golden  Self-Blanching  (French 
seed),  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Golden 
Heart,  Giant  Pascal,  Tall  Golden  Self-blanching, 
Emperor,  Burpee’s  Fordhook  and  Easy  Blanch¬ 
ing.  $3.00  per  1000;  Re-rooted,  $3.50  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS— 500,000  Ready  June 
1st  to  July  15th.  Danish  Prize  and  Long  Island 
Dwarf,  $2.50  per  1000.  Smaller  Quantities — all 
orders  for  100  plants  or  smaller  quantities  will 
be  $1.00  per  100,  postpaid.  Send  for  free  list 
of  all  Vegetable  Plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  10- 
$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed,  good 
flavor;  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  .lbs.  75c,  10,  $1.25.  Pay  when  received. 
FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield.  Ky. _ 

‘  BETTER  TOBACCO!  Fragrant,  mellow!  Five 

pounds  smoking,  75c.  Four  pounds  chewing, 
$1.00.  FARMBERS’  CLUB  100,  Hazel,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES,  Etc.— Combings  made  up.  Book- 

let.  EVA  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 
“PATCHWORK!  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
yTour  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWOKJx 
COMPANY.  Meriden.  Conn. 


FULL  BARREL  LOTS  DISHES,  Slightly 
Damaged  Crockery,  shipped  any  address  direct 
fora  Pottery,  Ohio,  for  $6.00.  Lots  are  well 
issorted  and  still  serviceable.  Plates,  Platters, 
Cups  and  Saucers,  Bowls.  Pitchers,  Bakers, 
Mugs,  Nappies,  etc.— a  little  of  each  Send 
cash  with  order.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  ot 
COMPANY,  Portland,  Maine. _ _____ 

WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

“WOOL— Ship  large  or  small  lots;  best  cash 

prices;  we  furnish  bank  reference;  lots  held 
separate  when  requested.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co..  Lancaster.  Pa- 

WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  spec¬ 

ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 
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^  Service  Bureau  ( 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Book  Agents  Now  At  Work  in 
New  York 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in 
the  columns  of  the  Service  Bureau 
an  item  relative  to  book  agents  operat¬ 
ing  in  New  Jersey  obtaining  signatures  to 
contracts  to  books  under  false  pretenses. 
The  books  in  question  are  known  as  “The 
Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents”. 

Complaints  from  New  Jersey  state  that 
the  agent  of  the  company  publishing  these 
letters,  represented  himself  as  coming 
from  the  Government.  It  was  on  this 
basis  that  the  agent  was  invited  into  the 
homes  of  the  complainants  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  explain  his  proposition.  Our 
New  Jersey  friends  write  that  the  agent 
of  the  company  never  informed  them  that 
he  represented  a  private  corporation  and 
the  only  way  they  knew  it  was  when  they 
saw  the  name  on  the  receipt  given  them 
for  the  money  they  paid  down.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  misrepresentation  it  is  also 
said  that  the  agents  gave  the  names  of 
other  local  people  whom  the  agent  claimed 
had  purchased  books  from  him.  Later 
these  people  were  visitecf  and  it  was 
learned  that  they  had  not  only  refused  to 
purchase  the  books  but  had  actually  turned 
the  agent  away. 

Now  comes  a  letter  from  Montgomery, 
N.  Y.: 

“The  other  day  a  man  came  to  me  say¬ 
ing  he  had  my  name  sent  to  him  from 
Washington  and  that  I  must  take  a  set  of 
hooks  which  cost  $128.00.  He  said  that  if 
I  did  not  some  one  would  come  after  me. 
I  signed  for  a  set  and  gave  a  check  of 
$28.50  the  balance  at  $10  for  10  months. 
In  the  meantime  I  thought  the  matter  over. 
I  went  immediately  to  my  banker  and  he 
said  that  i  was  not  compelled  to  take  such 
a  set  of  books.  I  therefore  stopped  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  check.  The  books  are  ‘‘The 
Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents.’' 
.The  name  of  the  company  is  the  Bureau 
of  National  Literature,  Inc.,  of  40  West 
38th  Street,  New  York  City. 

“Now  if  this  man  is  a  fraud  I  wish  you 
would  print  it  in  your  paper.  He  men¬ 
tioned  names  to  me  whom  he  had  been  to, 
even  friends  and  relatives  of  mine  out  on 
Long  Island,  otherwise  I  think  I  would 
have  hesitated  about  signing.  When  he 
was  explaining  he  said  he  could  only  go  to 
see  the  people  whose  name  was  sent  to 
him  from  Washington.  He  left  a  small 
booklet,  ‘The  President's  sources  of  In¬ 
formation  Now  Available  to  You’  and  there 
I  found  the  address  of  the  company.  Hope 
to  hear  from  you  soon.” 

The  first  complaints  we  received  from 
New  Jersey  were  referred  to  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  which  organiza¬ 
tion  took  up  the  complaint  with  the  Bureau 
of  National  Literature.  This  company  has 
an  agreement  whereby  they  are  able  to 
use  the  old  press  plates  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  files  to  reproduce  these  letters.  The 
company  itself  makes  no  claim  that  it  is 
connected  with  the  government  in  any 
way.  Furthermore,  representatives  of  the 
company  stated  to  the  representatives  of 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau  that 
if  any  complaints  were  obtained  by  mis¬ 
representation  on  the  part  of  its  agents, 
they,  the  company,  on  being  informed  of 
the  facts,  would  be  agreeable  to  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  that  contract.  It  is  so  worded 
in  the  contract  that  the  company  or  its 
agents,  DO  NOT  represent  the  govern¬ 
ment  whatsoever.  The  company  wants  it 
thoroughly  understood. 


opinion  that  Section  287-B  of  the  High¬ 
way  Law  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the 
situation.  This  section  defines  reckless 
driving  and*  prescribes  the  punishment 
therefore.  We  quote : 

“In  section  995  of  Berry  on  Automobiles 
(Fourth  Edition)  the  following  rule  is  laid 
down  ‘One  has  the  same  right  to  drive  his  cattle 
along  a  highway  that  a  motorist  has  to  drive 
his  machine  therein’.  There  seems  to  be  no 
New  York  decision  supporting  this  rule  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  any  New  York  court  would 
hold  this  to  be  the  rule  in  New  York.  Disagree¬ 
able  as  the  practice  may  be  to  motorists,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  true  that  a  herd 


Promptness  Appreciated! 

Townsend,  Del.,  June  3,  1927. 

Received  check  for  $1000.00  May  31, 
1927,  and  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  set¬ 
tling  this  claim.  We  also  wish  to 
thank  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Co.  for  their  promptness.  We 
further  extend  our  thanks  to  Mr.  L.  G. 
Thomas,  Mr.  Clyde  Abernethy  and  Mr. 
Weatherby  who  have  been  of  great 
service  to  us. 

We  had  only  taken  the  insurance  a 
month  before  the  death  of  my  husband. 
He  had  insisted  that  the  other  members 
of  the  family  should  have  the  insurance, 
but  that  he  would  not  need  it  himself, 
but  he  was  finally  persuaded  into  taking 
it. 

We  cannot  say  enough  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  and  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Accident  Insurance  Co.  We  could 
hardly  believe  at  first  that  this  policy 
could  be  good  as  it  was  so  cheap.  We 
will  recommend  it  to  all  as  being  a  good 
investment. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  kindness 
and  promptness.  We  are 

MRS.  LOLA  R.  GIBBONS 
AND  CHILDREN. 


tested  checks.  Later,  however,  he  severed 
relations  with  F ersht  only  to  reappear  again 
at  the  time  of  the  exposure  of  the  Liberty 
Butter  and  Egg  Company.  Moverman 
was  not  believed  to  be  directly  connected 
with  the  Liberty  Butter  and  Egg  Company 
but  was  reported  to  be  seen  frequently 
about  the  store  before  it  eventually  closed 
its  doors. 

In  Moverman’s  last  venture  he  said  in 
his  letters  he  had  been  established  for  15 
years  and  had  special  trade  outlets.  Old 
stuff !  As  a‘  matter  of  fact  his  store  was 
only  open  about  two  weeks.  If  the  writer 
of  the  above  letter  had  only  appealed  to 
the  Service  Bureau  before  shipping  the 
eggs  we  could  have  saved  him  not  only 
the  $16.53  but  the  money  which  the  five 
cases  represented  for  which  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  absolutely  no  return.  We  still  hold 
about  $200  worth  of  claims  against  Fersht 
which  Moverman  promised  us  he  would 
settle  if  Fresht  failed  to  do  so. 

Write  The  Service  Bureau  First 

Before  taking  any  such  risks  again 
write  the  Service  Bureau.  Everytime 
we  expose  one  of  these  propositions  we 
hope  it  is  the  last.  Time  and  again  the 
Service  Bureau  has  warned  its  readers  not 
to  ship  to  any  man  before  investigating 
him.  Every  case  of  this  type  that  we  have 
reported  during  the  past  year  has  been  a 
signal  for  a  warning  by  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  to  keep  shy  of  those  dealers  who 
claim  a  special  market  and  promise  extra 
high  prices. 


of  cattle  may  lawfully  be  driven  on  a  public 
highway  and  that  other  users  of  the  highway 
must  conduct  themselves  in  the  light  of  the  well 
known  propensities  of  such  animals.” 


-Then 


Cattle  Have  Full  Rights  on  the 
Road 


Old  Offender  Appears- 
Disappears 

T  AST  week  the  Service  Bureau  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  its  subscribers 
which  read  as  follows : 

“I  sent  two  cases  of  eggs  to  the  Violet 
Farm  Egg  Producers,  Inc.,  215  McLean  Ave¬ 
nue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  I  received  a  check 
from  them  of  $16.53  but  the  check  has  been 
returned  to  me  as  protested  or  insufficient 
funds,  now  this  check  is  dated  May  13, 
1927,  and  I  also  have  five  more  cases  out 
I  have  not  heard  from  at  all.  Three  cases 
were  shipped  May  16,  1927  and  two  cases 
May  20,  1927.  Now  is  there  anything  you 
can  do  to  help  me  get  my  money?” 

This  is  the  first  we  have  heard  about 
the  Violet  Egg  Farms.  We  were  not  long 
in  tracing  it  down.  We  learned  that  this 
concern  was  flooding  the  country  districts 
with  circular  letters  that  were  worded  very 
similar  to  some  we  had  seen  quite  a  while 
ago.  We  were  immediately  suspicious  and 
proceeded  to  report  the  case  and  have  it 
investigated.  When  a  representative  went 
to  the  store  of  the  company,  he  found 
quite  a  crowd  of  collectors  grouped  about 
the  door  attempting  to  gain  admittance. 

Formerly  Connected  with  Fersht 

Our  early  suspicions  were  borne  out.  It 
developed  that  the  proprietor  was  Samuel 
Moverman  who  went  through  a  rather 
sensational  failure  in  1925  owing  the  trade 
something  like  $29,000  with  no  assets.  In 
1926  Moverman  showed  up,  being  as¬ 
sociated  with  Fersht  whose  activities  were 
exposed  in  the  columns  of  the  Service 
Bureau. 

While  Moverman  was  connected  with 
Fersht  he  did  make  good  on  some  pro- 


Goodman  Satisfies  Outstanding 
Claim 

IN  last  week’s  Service  Bureau  we  men- 
tioned  the  fact  that  the  former  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Stanley  Egg  Company  had 
been  located  in  Tarrytown  and  that 
claims  were  still  pending  against  him. 
Since  that  time  our  claims  have  been 
satisfied.  If  any  other  egg  shippers  have 
claims  against  Irving  Goodman,  formerly 
of  the  Stanley  Egg  Company  or  the  Irving 
Butter  and  Egg  Company  they  should  im¬ 
mediately  communicate  with  the  Service 
Bureau. 


Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  state¬ 
ments  about  probable  future  trends  in 
agriculture  published  in  the  1925  and 
1926  outlook  reports  of  the  bureau  of 
agricultural  economics  at  Washington 
were  borne  out  by  later  developments. 


Winners  of  A.A.  Information 
Contest 

'"PHE  winners  of  the  fifth  set  of  ques¬ 
tions  in  our  A.  A.  Information  Con¬ 
test  are  as  follows: 

Marion  E.  James,  Jefferson  Valley, 
N.  Y.,  Mrs.  Grace  E.  Abbuhl,  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  Ethel  Wanck,  Campbellsville,  Pa. 
respectively. 

The  correct  answers  for  this  set  of 
questions  can  be  found  as  follows: 

1 —  Pages  1  and  14  of  June  4. 

2 —  Page  3  of  March  12. 

3 —  May  14. 

4 —  Page  15  of  May  28. 

5 —  Page  23  of  May  21. 

6 —  Pages  of  recent  issues  which  con¬ 
tain  the  story  of  Beau  Geste. 

7 —  Page  10  of  May  28. 

8 —  Page  4  of  June  4. 

9 —  Page  13  of  June  4. 

10 — (a) — Page  14  of  May  28. 

(b)  — Page  5  of  May  28. 

(c)  — Page  3  of  April  30. 


Some  folks  in  this  section  (Ontai 
County  N.  Y.)  are  having  difficulty  wi 
motorists  who  fail  to  slow  down  wh 
they  are  passing  a  herd  of  cattle  bei 
driven  to  pasture  along  the  state  road. 

DOStfnnnf  la^  ti’,at  h3S  t0  do  With  41 

posting  of  road  adjacent  to  such  a  pastur 


^/E  have  never  known  of  any  law  on 
.  the  subject  so  we  referred  tin's 
question  to  Commissioner  Harnett  of  the 
Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  as  well  as  to 
the  office  of  Superintendent  Green  of  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Works.  Both 
replied  that  a  careful  search  fails  to  dis- 
c  ose  that  the  Legislature  has  ever  directly 
attempted  to  regulate  this  matter  by 
statute.  However,  both  express  the 


IT  IS  really  a  simple  job 
to  make  the  minor  repairs 
on  your  cars,  trucks  and 
tractors.  The  principal  thing 
is  to  have  the  right  kind  of 
tools  so  that  you  can  do  the 
work  conveniently  and  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  time 
and  effort.  The  principal 
advantage  that  the  garage- 
man  has  is  in  the  good  kit  of 
small  tools  with  which  to  do 
the  work.  Go  to  your  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store  and 
pick  out  a  set  of  socket 
wrenches,  a  large  and  small 
screw  driver,  adjustable  end 
wrenches,  a  good  pipe  wrench, 
an  assortment  of  files,  taps 
and  dies,  and  a  good  mechan¬ 
ic’s  hammer.  They  will  make 
it  easy  for  you  to  do  your 
home  repair  work.  Be  sure 
you  have  a  good  vise  also. 
Most  important  of  all — use 
the  best  lubricants  in  your 
automobile. 

These  “Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Stores— -the  ones  where  the  “tag” 
is  in  the  window— are  the  right 
places  to  buy  tools  that  you  can 
depend  upon.  Take  their  word 
when  you  select  tools.  It  is  the 
surest  way  to  get  the  utmost  value 
for  your  money.  Most  of  these 
hardware  stores  can  also  supply 
your  needs  in  automobile  supplies; 
such  as  tires,  jacks,  lamp  bulbs; 
etc.,  as  well  as  the  best  grades  of 
oils  and  greases. 


Your  “Farm  Service ** 
Hardware  Men. 


£6 
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A  One  Hundred  Acre  Garden 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


the  money  and  we  in  this  section  aie  al¬ 
ways  trying  to  beat  the  other  fellow.  Our 
season  starts  in  the  middle  of  February 
when  we  start  work  in  the  greenhouses. 
We  have  two  greenhouses  one  17  by  90 
and  the  other  20  by  80  besides  150  feet 
of  hotbed  sash.  We  grow  al  our  own 
plants  and  sometimes  sell  a  few.  We  grow 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
'  sand  plants  in  the  houses  and  about  five 
thousand  hills  of  melons  for  transplanting. 
This  year  we  are  trying  out  25000  ‘hot 
Laps’  which  are  paper  protectors  that 
cover  the  plants  early  in  the  season.  We 
are  trying  out  a  small  garden  tractor  this 
spring  and  so  far  we  are  pleased  with  the 
results  from  it.  Pushing  a  wheel  hoe  is 
hard  work  and  a  horse  cultivator  is  too 
coarse  for  the  young  plants. 

Fertilize  Heavily 

*‘Wc  use  from  25  to  30  tons  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  every  year.  We  use  about  a  2-12-2 
on  the  peas,  a  7-6-5  on  spinach,  lettuce 
and  other  leaf  crops  and  a  5"IO"5  on  the 
melons.  We  have  been  trying  out  an 
8-16-S  this  year. 

“We  stopped  dairying  about  fifteen 
years  ago  and  keep  only  two  cows  for  use 
of  the  family.  Every  fall  we  buy  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  beef  cattle  and  feed 
them  during  the  winter.  We  put  the 
sweet  corn  stalks  in  the  silo,  make  the  pea 
vines  into  hay  and  feed  out  the  other 
roughage.  W  e  don't  make  much  but  the 
manure  helps  out  our  crops.  At  one  time 
we  could  get  all  the  manure  we  wanted 
in  the  city  by  hauling  it  away.  At  pres¬ 
ent  we  must  pay  so  much  a  horse  a  year 
for  the  manure  from  twenty-six  horses. 
,We  also  seed  clover  in  the  peas  and  rye 
after  some  of  the  crops  so  that  we  are 
continually  plowing  under  vegetable  matter 
for  humus.” 

Studying  the  farm  business  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of^my  successful  operation.  It 
would  seem  that  this  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  on  this  farm  where  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  crops  are  grown  so  I  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  when  I  learned  that  a  complete 
set  of  cross  accounts  is  kept. 

“W  e  have  a  complete  set  of  cost  ac¬ 
counts  for  15  years  in  cooperation  with 
the  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Agriculture,” 
said  Clarence  Henry,  “which  show  every 
cent  expended  and  taken  in  for  these 
years.  There  are  51  different  accounts 
in  the  books  for  this  year.  That  means 
a  separate  one  for  every  crop  as  well  as  a 
separate  one  for  every  kind  of  stock  and 
each  motor  vehicle.  The  above  is  in  the 
cash  book.  The  Labor  book  has  as  many 
accounts  and  this  consists  of  keeping  ac¬ 
count  of  horse,  man  hours  and  tractor 
hours  spent  on  every  account  or  crop  as 
well  as  the  character  or  kind  of  operation 
it  was.  These  books  are  invaluable  for 
reference  as  well  as  for  computing  aver¬ 
ages  of  yields,  costs,  etc.,  on  every  ac¬ 
count  for  this  period  of  years.’ 

“A  man  from  the  college  comes  up 
every  April  I  and  closes  the  .  books  and 
balances  them  and  opens  a  new  set  of 
books  for  us.” 

Plenty  of  Help 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  the  boy's  and 
the  help  their  father  gives  them,  they  hire 
one  man  by  the  year,  one  for  eight  months, 
one  for  the  summer  and  about  thirty  or 
forty  Italians  for  six  weeks  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  to  pick  peas.  This  short  time  help 
are  provided  with  living  quarters,  a  place 
to  cook  and  with  fuel.  Most  of  this  help 
are  women  and  children  while  the  men 
folks  of  the  family  hold  down  a  steady 
job  in  the  city. 

While  most  of  the  crops  are  sold  on  the 
wholesale  market  in  Buffalo,  the  peas  are 
picked  and  shipped  through  the  Erie 
County  Growers  and  Shippers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  which  Mr.  William  Henry  is  vice- 
president.  This  organization  has  been 
shipping  cooperatively  for  fifteen  years. 
It  consists  of  about  five  hundred  active 
shippers  and  on  one  day  shipped  twenty- 
two  carloads  of  peas. 

“We  get  a  lot  of  help  from  the  Farm 
Bureau,”  said  Mr.  Henry.  “Of  course 


the  manager  can  not  visit  every  farm  in 
the  county  but  he  is  out  this  way  quite  a 
lot.  One  year  we  had  a  plant  disease 
specialist  in  this  locality  for  quite  a  while 
who  helped  us  control  some  of  the 
troubles  we  were  having.  They  have  also 
helped  with  our  accounts  and  in  many 
other  ways.  Clarence  was  a  director  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  for  several  years.” 

I  noticed  a  gas  well  on  the  farm  and 
asked  about  it.  I  was  told  that  the  farm 
had  been  leased  to  a  gas  company  several 
years  ago,  but  that  the  well  that  was 
drilled  did  not  produce  heavily  enough 
to  pay  the  company  to  pipe  it  into  the 
main  so  they  offered  to  sell  it  to  Mr. 
Henry  for  the  cost  of  the  materials.  Mr. 
Henry  bought  it  and  for  many  years  it  has 
heated  one  house  and  has  furnished  gas 
for  cooking  in  both  houses. 

Several  years  ago,  Mr.  Henry  and  five 
of  his  neighbors  cooperated  in  building  an 
electric  power  line  so  that  they  could 
have  current  available  on  the  farms.  In 
addition  to  lighting  the  two  houses,  cur¬ 
rent  is  used  for  pumping  water,  and  for 
operating  washing  machines,  cleaners,  sew¬ 
ing  machines  and  flatirons. 

Why  Not  Retire  On  the  Farm? 

If  a  farmer  wishes  to  retire  what  better 
place  is  there  to  do  it  than  right  in  the 
country?  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do 
if  Mr.  Henry  feels  inclined  to  work,  in 
fact  I  imagine  he  keeps  pretty  busy  and 
yet  he  can  get  away  any  time  he  w'ants 
to.  He  is  near  two  of  his  boys  while  the 
third  is  near  enough  so  he  gets  home  fre¬ 
quently,  in  fact  he  was  expected  the  day 
I  was  there. 

Mr.  Henry  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
repairing.  “I  always  was  handy  with 
tools,”  he  said,  “and  in  that  way  helped 
to  keep  down  expenses.  Last  year  the 
boys  bought  a  new  two  ton  truck  and 
wanted  me  to  build  a  body  for  it.  By  the 
time  I  had  that  done  they  wanted  me  to 
fix  over  the  one  on  the  old  truck.  How¬ 
ever  it  was  so  old  that  I  built  a  new'  one 
instead. 

“There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
hard  times  for  farmers  in  some  lines  but 
we  haven’t  found  it  so.  Of  course  buy¬ 
ing  lower  in  the  citj'  has  been  good  on  ac¬ 
count  of  high  wages  there  and  there  has 
been  lots  of  talk  about  the  necessity  for 
green  vegetables  in  the  diet.  The  food 
that  folks  eat  has  changed  a  lot  in  the 
last  few  years  and  Buffalo  is  growing  all 
the  time  too.  There  is  also  a  good  sale 
for  farms  in  this  locality.  We  have  the 
earliest  locality  around  Buffalo.  We  have 
some  competition  from  around  Lockport 
and  from  stuff  shipped  in  from  the  south, 
but  folks  like  the  fresh  stuff  better. 

— H.  L.  Cosline. 
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It  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  a  spray 
service  that  it  keeps  a  grower  not  only 
informed  but  warned  and  stimulated 
to  spray.  I  give  our  farm  bureau 

spray  service  man,  Mr.  Coombes, 
credit  for  my  having  a  good  crop 
of  pears  quite  free  of  psylla.  Like 

others  I  sprayed  well  last  year  and  had 
no  better  pears  than  those  who  did  not 

spray  for  psylla  was  not  present.  This 

year  with  clean  trees  and  the  egg  spray  on, 
again  like  many  others  I  was  inclined  to 
save  the  material  and  labor  costs.  But 
Coombes  warned  that  psylla  eggs  wTere 
plentiful  and  hatching  freely  and  I  put 
on  the  spray  thoroughly.  I  doubt  if  I 
should  have  done  so  except  for  the  timely 
farm  bureau  man’s  warning  and  advice 
which  now  promises  to  be  worth  at  least 
a  hundred  dollars  to  me. 

The  poultryman  who  has  had  his  in¬ 
nings  in  the  last  few  years  now  seems 
to  be  in  for  his  share  of  hard  times.  Egg 
prices  are  the  lowest  in  years  falling  as 
low  as  24  cents  a  dozen  locally  last  week. 
The  storages  are  full  and  merchants  who 
take  miscellaneous  eggs  in  trade  are  hav¬ 
ing  much  diffculty  to  dispose  of  them. 
Added  to  this  there  has  been  a  decided 
upward  swing  in  the  grain  markets  and 


money  for  a  tire,  what  you  really  are  buying  is  not 
merely  a  given  amount  of  rubber  and  cord  but  the 
expectation  of  a  certain  number  of  miles  of  service. 

Whether  you  get  it  or  not  depends  upon  whether 
the  tire  you  buy  is  of  a  reliable  make. 


Kelly'Springfield  tires  always  have  been  built  to 
deliver  the  kind  of  service  you  hope  to  get.  They 
always  will  be  built  to  deliver  that  kind  of  service. 


Kellys  cost  no  more  than  other  good  tires. 


KELLY'SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 
General  Motors  Bldg.  New  York 
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RUNNING  WATER  WITHOUT  WORE 

With  a  good  Well  and  a  good  Windmill  you  can  have  all  the  water 
you  want  without  work,  worry  or  expense.  Water  from  a  well 
costs  you  nothing.  The  cost  of  an  Auto -Oiled 
Aermotor  is  moderate.  The  expense  for  maintenance 
is  so  small  that  it  need  never  be  given  a  thought. 
An  Aermotor  runs  in  the  lightest  breeze.  It  will  also 
work  safely  and  steadily  in  the  heavy  winds. 
The  Auto -Oiled  Aermotor  is  completely 
_  self-oiling.  The  double  gears  run  in  oil  in  a 
tightly  enclosed  gear  case  which  holds  a  year’s 
supply  of  oil.  When  the  mill  is  running  the  oil 
circulates  through  every  bearing.  Every  moving 
part  is  constantly  and  completely  oiled.  Friction 
and  wear  are  practically  eliminated. 

Auto- Oiled  Aermotors  have  behind  them  a  long  record  of  successful 
operation.  Their  merits  are  known  the  world  over.  For  further 
information  -*AERMOTOR  CO, 
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poultry  feed  costs  considerably  more, 
further  reducing  the  poultryman’s  narrow 
margin.  A  period  of  overproduction  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  at  hand,  due  to  too  many  per¬ 
sons  in  the  business  attracted  by  the  rela¬ 
tively  good  returns  of  the  past  few  years. 

School  is  out.  The  children  are  home 
with  us  again  and  it  is  good  to  have  them 
around.  They  make  us  play  more  as  well 
as  help  with  the  work.  Now  it  is  tennis 
instead  of  baseball.  Together  we  have 
made  a  full  sized  court  in  the  big  front 
yard  and  after  supper  in  these  long  June 


evenings  we  play  together,  keeping  the 
youngsters  interested  and  satisfied  to  sta. 
home,  and  keeping  ourselves  from  growing 
old  too  fast. 

We  ate  our  last  old  apples  today.  It 
will  be  only  about  six  weeks  before  the 
earliest  new  apples  will  be  here.  Straw- : 
berries  are  now  in  full  bearing  and  wej 
are  enjoying  them  and  the  rest  of  a  good 
garden  to  the  full.  All  these  things  are; 
some  of  the  privileges  and  advantages  of 
farm  life  which  we  appreciate. — M.  C 
Burritt. 
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e  A  Tree  Planter  of  the  W ilderness 

The  Retold  Story  of  Johnny  Appleseed.- A  Fires ide R 'edec  hon 


Editor’s  Note  :  Several  months  ago  zve  - 
printed  the  story  of  Johnny  Applesecd.  Now 
Mr.  Van  Wagcncn  tells  it  again,  and  %n  Ins 
usual  happy  style  has  added  so  many  interest¬ 
ing  details  that  zve  have  thought  it  would  in¬ 
terest  you  all  even  though  you  have  read  the 
story  of  this  wonderful  old  adventurer  before. 

I  SUPPOSE  there  is  hardly  one  of  my 
readers  whose  memory  goes  back  across 
say  fifty  years  to  the  days  when  com¬ 
munities  were  more  isolated  and  life  more 
simple  than  now  but  can  bring  to  mind  some 
individual  who  by  some  strange  eccentricity 
was  set  off  from  the  rest  ot 
the  world  and  who  attained 
the  reputation  of  a  queer 
character. 

Thus  I  can  dimly  remem¬ 
ber  Dicky  Rice  although  I 
think  he  came  to  the  end  of 
his  pilgrimage  just  about  a 
half  century  ago.  He  used 
to  travel  'Schoharie  (and 
probably  neighboring  coun- 
Jared  Van  Wasenen.  Jr.  ^  mounted  Oil  an  old 

white  horse,  stopping  where  night  overtook 
him  and  where  ever  there  were  kindly  folk 
who  would  take  him  in. 

Recently  I  have  talked 
with  others  who  are 
older  than  I  and  who 
remember  him*  more 
clearly  but  I  cannot 
find  out  who  he  was  or 
where  he  came  from  or 
where  he  expected  to 
go.  I  am  sure  he  was 
a  half  demented  but 
perfectly  harmless  old 
man  not  entirely  with¬ 
out  an  education.  Peo¬ 
ple  said  he  was  “crack¬ 
ed  on  religion”  and  I 
suppose  there  was  in 
him  a  strain  of  relig¬ 
ious  mania.  Some¬ 
times  he  delivered  re¬ 
ligious  tracts  and  spoke 
concerning  strange  doc¬ 
trines  and  when  aroused 
launched  into  a  tirade 
on  the  iniquity  of  both 
rum  and  tobacco.  Com¬ 
paratively  few  of  us 
who  ever  saw  him  are 
left  and  I  am  afraid 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

never  have  a  biographer.  Probably  it  may 
be  also  true  that  he  never  did  any  thing  really 
worth  remembering. 

But  thinking  of  Dicky  Rice  has  brought  to 
mind  again  the  story  of  another  wandering 
man  who  also  was  half  crazed  but  who  did  a 
great  service  to  much  of  the  Ohio  \  alley  and 
who  is  assured  a  secure  and  honorable  place 
in  our  history. 

I  am  referring  to  Johnathan  (or  peihaps 
John)  Chapman,  known  also  as  Appleseed 
John  or  more  commonly  Johnny  Appleseed. 
in  one  of  the  numbers  of  Harper’s  Magazine 
for  the  year  1871  is  printed  a  rather  full  life 
story  of  this  remarkable  man  in  so  far  as 
it  could  be  gathered  and  set  down  at.  a  date 
when  there  still  remained  many  witnesses 
who  remembered  him  and  his  work.  The  Rev. 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis  has  used  his  life  story 
as  the  foundation  of  a  well  known  novel  “The 
Quest  of  John  Chapman  .  It  is  a  'woiti 
while  book  of  beautiful  descriptions  and  fine 
idealism  but  of  laughably  incorrect  horticul¬ 
ture.  The  good  Doctor  was  a  great  pulpit 
orator  and  a  master  of  the  English  tongue 


but  he  was  emphatically  no  pomologist. 

Both  the  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horti¬ 
culture  and  the  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture 
have  paid  high  tribute  to  this  man  and  there 
are  many  references  to  him  in  our  periodical 
literature.  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  granite 
memorial  to  his  honor  in  one  of  the  parks 
of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  that  his  name  is  in¬ 
scribed  along  with  others  on  a  monument 
which  the  citizens  of  Ashland  County  set  up 
as  a  memorial  to  the  builders  of  that  state.  I 
judge  that  very,  very  few  of  us  will  ever 
enjoy  such  abundant  and  affectionate  re¬ 
membrance. 

In  his  day  he  was  a  familiar  figure  to 
thousands  of  people  but  the  absolute  known 
facts  of  his  life  story  are  very  meagre. 

This  much  seems  to  be  agreed.  He  .  was 
born  in  1775  and  his  name,  was  either 
Jonathan  or  John  Chapman.  His  birth  place 
has  been  given  as  Boston  or  again  as  near 
Springfield.  In  any  case  he  was  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Puritan.  As  so  many  New  Eng¬ 
landers  have  always  done  he  “went  West”  , 
and  in  early  life  was  a  pioneer  nurseryman  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  In  the  very  early 
years  of  the  past  century — one  account  says 

1801,  the  other  1806 — 
he  steps  into  the  story 
when  he  came  floating 
down  the  Ohio  river  in 
two  canoes  lashed  to¬ 
gether  and  freighted 
with  apple  seeds.  For 
almost  a  half  century 
thereafter  he  was  a 
well  known  figure 
ranging  over  a  country 
comprising  not  less 
than  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles. 
Surely  no  man  ever 
cherished  an  ambition 
stranger  than  his — viz. 
to  carry  the  apple  tree 
into  the  wilderness 
ahead  of  civilization. 
In  the  autumn  it  was 
his  custom  to  go  to 
Western  Pennsylvania 
where  he  collected  a 
great  supply  of  apple 
seeds  from  the  pomace 
piles  at  the  cider  mills 
and  later— sometimes 
by  canoe  —  sometimes 


this  fantastic  man  will  A  atederu  apple  tree  plautlap  erew.  J.haay  Appleseed’,  faith  la  the  future  ef  the  crop  has  beea  justified. 


Continued  on  page  16 
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Sturdy  Chicks  Grow  Up 
To  Pay  Most  Profit! 


Keep  your  growing  chicks  strong  and  healthy. 
Give  them  vitalizing  feed.  Later  they  will  pay 
you  back  in  eggs  and  in  dressed  weight.  Mix 
your  own  feed.  Put  in  plenty  of 


Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 


JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  COMPANY 
741  William  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


at 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England ,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


interest 


ON  - 

Federal  Land  Bank 
First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

Recent  sales  of  F ederal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable 
prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on 
new  loans  to  5%. 

These  loans  are  made  only  on  farms  and  up  to  about  one- 
half  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  and  buildings.  Farm¬ 
ers  may  borrow  for  any  agricultural  purpose  to  pay  up 
present  mortgages  or  debts. 

All  loans  are  made  on  a  long  term  basis  with  small  pay¬ 
ments  on  principal  each  year. 

The  Springfield  Bank  is  also  offering  for  the  first  time  a 
PLAN  OF  PAYMENT  which  is  especially  well  suited  to 
farms  in  this  district. 

Over  $51,000,000  has  been  loaned  in  the  last  ten  years  to 
the  farmers  in  the  Northeastern  States. 

For  Information 

ASK  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION  in  your 
County,  or  WRITE  DIRECT  to  the 


Post  Your  Farm 

Keep  Trespassers  Off 

WE  have  had  a  new  supply  of  trespass  signs  made  up.  This  time  they  are 
of  extra  heavy  linen  on  which  the  lettering  is  printed  directly.  There  Is 
no  card  facing  to  be  water-soaked  by  the  rain  and  blown  away  by  the 
wind.  We  have  had  these  new  signs  made  up  of  extra  heavy  material  because 
severe  storms  will  tear  and  otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter  constructed  mater¬ 
ial.  We  unreservedly  advise  farmers  to  post  their  land  and  the  notices  we 
have  prepared  comply  in  all  respects  with  the  law.  The  price  to  subscribers  Is 
95  cents  a  dozen,  the  same  rate  applying  to  larger  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  -  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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We  Go  to  Junior  Field  Days 

Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


ITcreasi„gly0rnieviden;  By  M*  C*  BURRITT  them  it  will  mean  a 

that  the  cabbage  acreage  in  this  state  will  to  nearly  all,  enlarged  ^horizons ^ 
be  very  large,  with  the  possibdity  of  a  The  friendly  contacts  with  farm  homes 
disastrously  low  price  year.  While  it  has  which  the  State  College  makes  through 
been  pointed  out  that  the  final  yield  of  cab-  Junior  Field  Days  are  not  to  be  over- 
bage  depends  more  upon  rainfall  during  looked.  They  perhaps  mean  almost  as 

the  ^rowing  season  than  upon  acreage,  a  much  to  the  University  itself  as  to  farm 

surplus  is  after  all  more  likely  to  be  the  families.  This  great  Sate  agency  as  weH 
result  of  a  combination  of  these  two  fac-  as  farmers  need  these  and  otlier  such  con- 

t0rS’  °ne  °f  which  we  tacts  to  kccP  il:  dose  to  farm  problems 
arc  now  Sl,rc  ol  With  as  they  are.  It  cannot  afford  to  lessen 
|F\  U  i  11  an  acreage  below  nor-  such  contacts.  They  may  determine 

H  V  I  mal  a  lar£e  yield  per  whether  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 

acre  1S  not  necessarily  is  to  become  chiefly  a  great  general 
k  "SMI  I  dangerous,  but  with  an  scientific  research  agency,  abstractly  use- 
Up  ,  acreage  above  normal  ful  to  farmers  and  chiefly  training  school 

j,  assured  and  good  ram-  for  advanced  and  graduate  students  such 

iWMmB  *al1  not  nnlikcly,  a  big  as  it  is  now  tending  to  become,  or  whether 
crop  m  •  G  l;ite  produc-  it  shall  more  directly  and  practically  aid 
pr  mg  sections  and  a  ruin-  in  solution  of  farm  problems  and  func- 
•J:  ^  ous  surphts  is  certainly  tion  primarily  to  educate  farm  boys  and 

M.  C.  Burritt.  a  fro,ng  Possibility.  To  girls  to  be  farmers,  rather  than  mainly 
date  the  cabbage  planted  to  be  technical  employees  of  agricultural 
has  gone  out  in  fairly  good  condition  and  agencies.  The  teacher  cannot  be  too  close 
tie  whole  the  stands  look  good.  In  to  the  problems  he  would  help  to  solve 
such  heavy  producing  sections  as  Ontario 

County  a  large  part  of  the  acreage  has  bmaller  Numbers  Might  be  Better 

o^elfl't  11  l0°AS  n°W  ^r6  ?  l!ard  year  The  FieId  Day  -rouPs  are  getting 
to  sell  at  a  good  price.  Lets  hope  that  rather  too  large  for  the  best  results' So 

we  don  t  have  too  good  a  rainfall.  It  many  boys  and  girls  are  hard  to  control. 

is  the  only  iactor  that  can  prevent  over-  They  got  out  of  hands  a  few  times  this 

production  now.  "  year,  yelling  until  everybody  was  tired  out. 

Apple  Crop  Will  be  Small  The  pitch  of  excitement  was  too  great.  The 
P  opportunity  for  self-expression  is  very  im- 

As  the  prospects  for  a  big  crop  of  cab-  portant,  but  it  should  be  organized  and 
bage  go  up  the  prospects  for  a  good  crop  wit!l  it  there  should  be  self-control.  These 
of  apples  go  down.  While  it  is  too  early  4~H  groups  need  to  learn  the  value  of 
jet  to  give  much  weight  to  estimates  of  discipline  as  scouts  know  it,  as  well  as 
yields,  because  the  “June  Drop”  L  not  resPectful  response  to  their  leaders  re¬ 
oyer,  and  growers  are  pessimistic  about  fiuests  and  courteous  respect  for  speakers, 
yields,  the  reports  of  a  light  set  are  so  Some  experiences  this  year  were  unfor- 
general  that  it  is  apparent  that  the  crop  tunate  in  these  respects.  Here  is  both  a 
of  Western  New  York  will  be  much  necd  and  an  opportunity  to  teach  discipline, 
lighter  than  last  year.  The  present  opinion  courtesy,  respect,  obedience  and  other  es- 
is  that  it  will  be  not  much  more  than  half  ser*Lals  m  character  development, 
of  a  full  crop.  And  so  I,  for  one,  hope  that  the  State 

Junior  or  4-H  Club  Field  Days  at  Cor-  College  wdI  put  more  rather  than  less  em- 
nell  have  come  and  gone  again.  Again  pbasis  011  Junior  Field  Days  for  its  own 
we  have  taken  our  quota  to  Ithaca,  with  a  sabe  as  web  as  ^or  tbe  good  of  the  peo- 
large  (the  largest  I  countv  detection  tn  ple  of  the  State.  But  it 


large  (the  largest)  county  delegation  to 
swell  the  states  total  to  nearly  two  thou- 


might  be  well  a 
more  discriminating,  disciplined  and  selec 


u  iicaiiy  two  tnou-  ,  _  - - i'-*'-'* 

sand — the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  tlve  3nterest-  I  think,  too,  that  4-H  Club 
event.  These  numbers,  because  of  the  ^°rlv  must  everftuafly  give  more  atten- 
many  farm  homes  affected  and  because  of  }IOn  to  tbe  probIems  °f  the  country  vil- 
the  problem  they  make  for  the  State  Col-  age  ^°y  and  §'rb 
lege  and  the  University,  have,  I  under¬ 
stand,  caused  a  more  or  less  serious  stock 
taking  of  their  real  value  by  college  au¬ 
thorities.  I  have  no  idea  what  their  find-  ■  r  , 

ings  will  be,  but  as  one  long,  both  per-  1  HE  winners  of  the  Slxth  set  of  ques- 
sonally  and  generally,  interested  in  the  Lons  in  our  A.  A.  Information  Con- 
4-H  Club  work  I ‘believe  that  I  am  en-  test  are  as  ^ollows: 

titled  to  take  stock  of  their  value  from  Mrs.  Fred  J.  Beyer,  R.  F.  3,  Victor, 

the  standpoint  of  a  parent  and  a  farmer.  Y >  Mrs.  Walter  McCollum,  Youngs¬ 

town,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D7  21,  and  Mrs.  C.  S. 


Winners  of  A. A  Information 
Contest 


Field  Days  an  Inspiration 

We  all  need  goals  to  work  toward. 
They  serve  or  should  serve  as  a  measure 
of  achievement.  They  are  something  to 
look  forward  to  and  to  work  for.  They 
are,  or  should  be  an  incentive  to  accom¬ 
plishment  and  to  a  degree  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  a  year  s  work.  All  of  these  things 
the  Field  Days  at  Cornell  measurably  are. 
They  might  be  made  even  more  so,  by  a 
closer  sorting  of  the  groups  in  the  counties 
and  by  permitting  only  those  who  have 
really  achieved  to  attend. 

So  also  we  all  need  inspiration,  especially 
children  and  those  who  are  their  leaders 
to  given  goals.  Country  boys  and  girls 
have  all  too  little  of  inspiration  for  the 
farm  and  farm  life  and  its  advantages. 
Of  its  actual  work  and  training  to  work 
they  have  a  plenty.  But  an  appreciation 
of  its  real  values  in  life  and  the  useful¬ 
ness  and  satisfactions  of  an  education  for 
farmers  is  often  lacking.  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  comparatively  few  boys  and 


Bottum,  Elkland,  Pa. 

The  correct  answers  for  this  set  of 
questions  can  be  found  as  follows: 

1—  One  week.  May  21,  Page  17. 

2 —  1  part  kerosene,  4  parts  cement,  16 
Parts  hot  coal  tar  pitch,  June  11,  Page 

3 —  Merrickville,  April  16,  Page  27  or  April 
23,  Page  23. 

4 —  Rainfall  and  the  cabbage  crop.  June 
4,  Page  2. 

5 —  That  it  is  a  good  place  to  buy  a  hard¬ 
ware  to  get  good  service  from  both  the 
store  and  hardware  that  you  buy.  It  is 
the  favorite  store  of  thrifty,  discrimi¬ 
nating  buyers.  June  11,  Page  14. 

6—  Mr.  Sparrow  Hawk.  May  21,  Page  4 
or  May  14,  Page  7. 

7 —  83%  by  agriculture 
60%  by  mining 

36%  by  transportation 
27%  by  trade 
May  28,  Page  4. 

8 —  Cooperation  between  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer,  power  companies  and  farmers. 
June  11,  Page  8  or  April  16,  Page  10. 

9 —  No  carcasses  or  parts  of  carcasses  of 
dressed  veal  calves  shall  be  brought 
into  the  city  of  New  York  until  they 
shall  have  been  inspected  and  passed 
as  fit  for  human  food  by  a  duly  auth¬ 
orized  inspector  of  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  shall  have  marked  or  tagged 
as  having  been  so  inspected  and  passed. 


*  - ^ -  ^  w  UKV*  - -  3  —  w  w.  ^  V,  anu  (Jtio. 

girls  go  away  from  Cornell  Field  Days  ,0-O,w"„o'  cSSttyV~j"S!  u.’  P%V  ,0° 
without  at  least  the  stirring  of  ambition  - _ 

.or  an  education  and  an  incentive  to  'tu^  -  ,  , 

nrWyra,  ,  .?  At  ,  There  are  only  two  reasons  why  a 

One  cannot  do  hetter  Club  work-  man  should  farm;  because  he  likes 

of  tl  •  p  f*  meaTe  vthG  farml«S  a*d  because  he  can  make 

of  the  hovs  LTSP  •?  10nmm  ^  ^  money  at  iL  The  2ood  farmer  com- 

of  the  h0*8  and  girls-  To  ma"y  of  bines  to  the  two. 
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Where  They  Grow  Potatoes  Everywhere 

Growers  From  Many  Sections  Tour  Long  Island  Fields  and  Talk  Prospects 

^ 1  .  .  .  _ _ _  s~~\ t T a r  ™  inr-rpasp  These  reoorts  came  fror 


Gr 

r  ■— 1  HE  Long  Island  potato  growers  held 
their  10th  annual  tour  of  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties  on  June  22,  23  and 
'  JL  24.  From  the  weather  standpoint  it 
was  much  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  On  the 
first  day  it  was  cloudy  and  rained  slightly  al¬ 
though  not  near  as  much  as  it  did  a  year  ago. 
This  year  the  sun  came  out  toward  the  end 
of  the  day  and  made  possible  the  baseball 

game.  . 

The  tour  started  on  Wednesday  from  the 
Nassau  County  Court  House  at  Mineola.  The 
first  stop  was  at  the  farm  of  George  Hegeman 
of  Glen  Head  where  Mr.  George  M.  Hewlett, 
president  of  the  Nassau  County  Farm  Bureau, 
welcomed  the  visitors,  both 
local  and  those  from  distant 
sections.  At  the  first  stop  two 
birds  were  killed  with  one 
stone  for  the  party  walked 
across  the  road  to  part  of  H. 

J.  Simonson’s  farm,  where  Karl 
H.  Fernow  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  spoke  on  “\V  hy 
We  Certify  Potatoes”. 

Growers  from  Other  Sec¬ 
tions  Tell  of  Crop 
Conditions 

From  Glen  Head  the  party 
drove  east  to  Woodbury  to  the 
farm  of  Barney  Votypka  where 
Dr.  E.  E.  Clayton  of  the  re¬ 
search  farm  at  Riverhead  gave 
a  short  talk  on  “Certified  vs. 

Uncertified”  potatoes.  From 
there,  all  hands  journeyed  to 
the  Massapequa  Grange  Hall 
where  the  ladies  of  the  Grange 


By  FRED.  W.  OHM 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

served  a  bounteous  luncheon.  After  the  meal 
Sam  H.  Weeks  of  Floral  Park  led  a  round 
table  discussion  on  crop  prospects  throughout 
the  country.  One  of  the  first  to  speak  was^  A. 
J.  Allen  of  Oneida  County,  president  of  New 
York  Seed  Potato  Cooperative  Association. 
Mr.  Allen  said  that  though  only  three-quarters 
of  the  returns  have  been  received  from  the 
growers  it  looks  as  though  we  will  have  about 
a  15%  increase  in  acreage  of  seed  potatoes  in 
New  York  State.  Reports  from  other  sections 
also  indicate  that  the  seed  potato  acreage  is 


Part  of  the  tourists  assembled  at  Henry  Talmage’s  farm  at  Riverhead,  listening  to  Nat 
Talmage  explain  the  fertilizer  tests.  The  small  rows  in  the  center  received  no  fertilizer.  The 
other  half  of  the  tourists  were  inspecting  Mr.  Talmage’s  new  storage  house  when  the  picture 

was  taken. 


on  the  increase.  These  reports  came  from 
Vermont,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land  and  Maine. 

Shortage  of  Seed  Hit  New  York 
Growers 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  at  this  point 
that  during  the  course  of  the  tour,  especially 
during  the  frequent  stops  I  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  speak  to  a  number  of  growers 
of  table  stock  from  various  parts  of  New  York 
state.  Mr.  R.  L.  Arnold  and  L.  L.  Foote  of 
Franklin  County  both  said  that  the  potato 
acreage  was  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  year 
ago.  Of  course,  our  up-state  friends  could  not 
report  very  definitely  on  the 
crop  because  planting  is  just 
about  completed.  In  fact  they 
say  there  are  some  who  still 
have  a  few  potatoes  to  plant. 
Mr.  Seymour  Bridge  of  Ark- 
port  in  Steuben  County, _  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  farm  bureau  in  that 
county,  said  that  the  reduction, 
in  table  stock  acreage  in  his 
section  along  the  Southern  Tier 
is  going  to  be  very  heavy  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  practically  impossible .  to 
buy  any  seed.  Potato  prices 
were  fairly  good  this  spring 
and  farmers  sold  themselves 
short.  When  they  went  to  get 
seed  there  was  none  to  be  had. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Allen  of  Utica  says 
the  same  thing  prevails  in 
Oneida  County,  namely  that 
due  to  the  shortage  of  seed,  the 
( Continued  on  pac/c  14) 


How  to  Protect  YourBuildings  From  Lightning 


M. 


running 


high  in 
literallv 


Why  All  The  Interest  In  Barnyard  Golf?  -  -  Other  Readers  Letters 

L.  SMITH  of  Marathon,  New  Agriculture  in  New  ‘York  and  New  Jersey  to 

York,  writes  some  timely  sugges-  hold  big  barnyard  golf  tournaments  at  e 

tions  in  regard  to  lightning  rods.  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syiacuse,  ew  01  J 

_ .  .  _ _  He  points  out  that  there  is  no  use  and  at  the  farmers  picnic  at  High  Point  arv, 

of  spending  hundreds  of  dollars  in  buying  ex-  New  Jersey,  on  July  29th.  . 

pensive  equipment.  Mr.  Smith  says:  Jn  both  states  interest  is 

“We  took  seven  or  eight  strands  of  wire,  this  fine  old  fashioned  sport  and  m 

twisted  them  into  a  cable,  fastened  to  the  roof,  hundreds  of  communities  boys  and  men  are 

and  buried  one  end  with  ends  spread  apart,  putting  in  time  after  choies  practicing  up  or 
down  to  moisture.  To  save  the  ice  forming  the  county  and  state  contests 
on  them  in  winter,  it  is  better  to  fasten  them 
on  to’  the  side  of  a  barn  with  a  piece  of  rub¬ 
ber,  boot  or  hose,  also  to  prevent  whipping  in 
the  wind. 

“A  barn  40x80  should  have  about  six  con¬ 
nections  between  roof  and  ground.” 

If  you  are  interested  in  protecting  your 


his  share  of  the  farm  work.  In  spite  of  his 
success,  unlike  some  youngsters  and  men  too, 
he  lets  his  accomplishments  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  and  goes  on  in  his  own  modest,  unaf- 

fC  We  behove  that  character  and  enterprise  and 
liking  for  rural  life  can  be  developed  by 
healthy  rec-reation  and  sports  as  well  as  by 
more  serious  pursuits. 


buildings — and  you  should  be  for  there  has 
been  tremendous  fire  loss  in  the  last  few  years 
on  farms — you  can  get  detailed  information  by 
writing  for  Bulletin  No.  220  by  W.  H.  Day 
at  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ontario,  Canada.  Or,  you  can  write  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Farmers’  Bulletin  No. 
842  entitled  “Modern  Methods  of  Protection 
Against  Lightning”. 

After  you  receive  these  bulletins,  if  there  are 
any  details  which  you  do  not  understand,  do 
not  hesitate  to  write  to  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  further  information..  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  insurance  companies  often  in¬ 
sist  on  an  installation  being  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  also  issues  bulletins  on  lightning  rods. 


What  Barn  Yard  Golf  Meant  to  One  Boy 

AS  we  announced  in  a  recent  issue,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  is  again  cooperating 


One  of  the 

reasons  why  American  Agriculturist  and  the 
Farm  Bureaus  are  interested  in  this  game  is 
that  it  has  been  for  generations  a  farm  sport 
and  farm  people  have  too  little  recreation.  Pro¬ 
viding  methods  of  recreation  like  this  game 
is  one  of  the  ways  of  keeping  the  boys  inter¬ 
ested  in  farm  life. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Clark,  County  Agent  of  Essex 
County,  New  York,  recently  wrote  us  an  inter¬ 
esting  letter  about  Raymond  Pierce,  the  boy 
who  won  the  state  championship  at  our  tourna¬ 
ment  at  the  State  Fair  in  1926.  Raymond 
started  pitching  at  the  Essex  County  picnic 
in  1923. 

“From  this  time  on,”  says  Mr.  Clark,  “Ray¬ 
mond’s  advance  was  rapid.  In  1924,  he  gave 
the  old  timers  a  hard  run  and  finished  in  sec¬ 
ond  place.  In  1925  he  Avon  second  place  at  the 
Farmers’  Picnic  and  won  a  pair  of  silver  plated 
shoes  at  the  County  Fair.  During  the  Avinter 
of  1925  and  1926,  Raymond  fixed  a  place  in 
the  barn  and  pitched  through  the  winter.  The 
next  summer  he  won  both  the  local  prize  and 
the  tournament  at  the  State  Fair. 

“The  Pierce  family  is  a  good  example  of  the 
good  old  fashioned  home.  The  homestead 
nestling  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adirondacks 
gives  one  an  impression  of  its  people.  *  *  *  * 
Raymond  is  retiring  almost  to  a  fault,  but  he 
is  ambitious.  He  is  a  good  student  at  the 


T 


Eating  Buildings 

certain  brands 


with  the  Farm  Bureaus  and  County  Boards  of  Westport  High  School  and  in  addition  does 


HERE  are  certain  oranus  of  breakfast 
food  that  remind  me  of  shavmgs  and  saw  - 
dust  Wood  often  gets  mixed  up  with  eata 
pies  "in  New  York  State.  Algonquin  Indians 
were  called  wood  eaters  by  their  more  pros- 
perous  neighbor  tribes  because  they 
times  reduced  to  eat.ng  the  buds  of  trees.  U 
neighborhood  wag  said  that  when  he  found 
his  ducks  didn’t  know  the  difference  between 
bin  and  sawdust,  he  fed  them  sawdust  and 
one  morning  an  old  duck  layed  a^knot  bole 
Which  goes  to  shoAV  that  you  can  t  get  arou 
certain  natural  consequences  even  if  you  ap- 

oear  to  for  a  while.  .  . 

P  One  natural  consequence  of  running  a  dai  _ 
is  that  the  buildings  must  be  kept  up.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  figures  collected  by  th e  state 
Colleo-e  of  Agriculture,  it  costs  $284.00  a  year 
on  the  average  to  keep  up  the  buildings  on  a 
dairy  farm  in  New  York  State. 

That  is  one  of  the  definite^  and  contmuoi 
costs  that  go  along  with  dairying.  It  is  one  o 
the  costs  that  must  be  paid  out  of  the  milk 

ChThe  dairyman’s  family  must  be  fed.  Stock¬ 
ings  must  be  bought  for  the  children.  In  short, 
there  are  a  lot  of  items  that  enter  into  the  cost 
of  supporting  the  dairyman’s  family  and  the 
( Continued  on  page  10) 
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Editorial  Page  ol  the  American  Agriculturist 

M.  Yvbb  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  which  their  it,  and  perhaps  io  per  cent  of  the  hundred  c 

fathers  and  mothers  never  heard.  Yet  we  some-  °f  d^s  annually  invested  in  advertbw  °is  w  ?!,S 
»  times  Wonder  if  we>  the  richest  heirs  of  all  the  Xet  flts.  detrimental  by-products  are  being  exterminated 

AGRICULTURIST  ?ges%are  any  happier  than  others  who  have  had  no  more  ff5!  5w  ltyW  Scie?dfic  advertising  can 

^  br,  ,knew  m  -to  get  '-pp-  p'-edT*  ih' 

r==========^^^  . .  . =  ness  out  of  simple  fundamental  things.  Brainy*  dissertations  on  health,  hygiene  domestic  f„r 

Henry  Morgenthau  Jr. . Publisher  *  *  *  nishings,  automobiles  and  similar  utilities  or  luxuries  are 

E  R  Eastman  .  Editor  “Pa,  what  is  the  Board  of  Education  ?”  tin™  ®mbelIlshed  Wlth  artistic  drawings.  As  composi- 

Frec  W.  Ohm . Associate  Ed.tor  “j„  ’  c]  *  Z  ™  Tim :  tions  they  are  frequently  models  of  point  and  bS 

Hugh  L.  Cosline  ......  Assistant  Editor  -  ‘  b  b  a  pme  shingle.  representations  they  improve  daily. 

Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett  -  Household  Editor  - - - -  ..  London  Spectator”  makes  the  astounding-  asser- 

Birge  Kinne . Advertising  Manager  A  ^  AT  iat  tde  advertisements  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 

E.  C  Weatherby  ....  Circulation  Manager  A  Quick  Comeback  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  have  saved  c2oo n 

contributing  staff  v  f  M  p°licy  hold,ers  from  dying  in  one  year  and  netted  Z 

Jared  Van  Wagenen.  Jr.  M.  C  Burritt  C  J  those  w  ho  have  seen  the  fertile  stretches  company  about  eleven  million  dollars.  This  plan  com 

H  E  Cook  G  T.  Hughes  w  of  low  lying  land  along  the  Mississippi  River  b,n^sta!tr«>sm  and  self-interest  to  good  purpose 

— — ~  '  =  and  its  tributaries  and  their  relation  to  the  <rreut  Ji  a  1S  T*  excePtIonal.  It  has  been  claimed  that 

Correspondence  tor  editorial,  advertising  or  subscription  de-  wntpr  mnrccc  f  11  r  ,,  ,  c  great  if  all  advertising  were  obliterated  the  arire  ref  .. 

partments  may  be  addressed  to  either  V\  atei  COUrseS  Call  tully  realize  the  devastation  of  much  everything  in  common  mo  wn.,11  P  CC  °f,  P,5etty 

416  E.  Market  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  larra  End’  rea^  estate,  railroad  and  other  proper-  Quarters  of  our  luxuries  and  the  magazines  and  Imf 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ties  wrought  by  the  greatest  flood  in  our  history.  pape.rs  would  vanish.  The  claim  may  be  exaggerated 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter.’  JJecember~6.  1924,  at  the  Post  .  Particular  the  Missouri  Pacific  System,  Serv-  ”  *  ^  sU  CICnt  trUth  in  it  to  command  attention. 

Office  at  Elmira,  n.  y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  6.  1879.  mg  as  it  does  a  great  part  of  this  region,  was  hard  — - 

Subscription  price,  payable  in  advance,  $i  a  year.  hlt  Rut  !t  has  made  a  rapid  recovery  in  the  re-  Remove  Affe  Limit  for  Ynnnrr 
three  years  for  $2,  five  years  for  $3.  Canadian  and  storation  of  its  facilities.  With  the  exception  of  .  S  ^OUng1  Grangers 

foreign,  $2  a  year. _ _ _  one  small  detour  all  its  main  lines  to  the  south  A  VKANGE  member  with  whom  we  were  talk- 

vm  1  on  t  ,  o  innrr  XT  0  and  west  are  open  and  both  passenger  and  freight  mg  recfntly  made  a  suggestion  which  we 

VOL.  120  July  9,  1927  No.  2  trains  are  operating  regularly,  adequately  and  r"l  Wf .  w0Ah  c?,,side™g  by  the  great 

A  Th  f  u,  w  u  011  scIleduIe*  All  tliat  ls  needed  to  restore  this  f  ‘  °ldei-  N.e  said,  why  not  remove  the 

A  Thought  For  the  Week  and  other  railroad  systems  in  this  region  to  1  teen-yem  age  limit  which  is  now  one  of  the 

In  a  fine  little  hotel  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  Neiv  normalcy  is  the  regular  volume  of  business.  It  JS lhcatl0.ns. i 0l'  Grange  membership?  This  man 
York,  ivc  found  the  following  little  verse  in  one  Is.t,0,be  hoPed  that  shippers  and  travelers  will  not  tG°  ?  .i-110)  the  bo^  and  the_  girl  that  we 

of  the  bedrooms,  a  verse  which  well  represents  the  wmihokl  this  essential  aid  to  this  stricken  country.  •  °  111  ere^:  in  tarni  and  rural  life,  and  when 

spirit  of  hospitality  very  evident  in  most  farm  ^on?laI  transportation  service  is  one  of  the  first  i  tblS  lf  not  in  the  earIy 

homes:  requirements  for  the  restoration  of  the  agricul-  Jormatue  years  •  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he 

"Guest,  you  are  welcome  here.  Be  at  your  ture  of  the  Valley.— M.  C.  B.  &  r”!no  0t  tamdies  who  came  to  town  on 

««•  Get  up  when  you’re  ready.  Co  to' bed  - -  Mother  Xndrf,  ^  ^  !Jhi'e  Father  “d 

w',en  y°“  paipy.  t0,  ^remth  you  such  Seventy-Five  Times  Less  Labor  for  the  boys  and  girls  To doTut^toThe  mn’-"1'6 

in  the  pot.  You  don’t  have  to  thank  us  or  laugh  I ' ,  " ly  C°  on.al  days,  it  took  three  hundred  man  •  there  1S  good  work  being  done 

at  our  jokes.  Set  deep  and  come  often,  you’re  one  !  hours  WT'“’  **  ««  °ph<=  >oe  to  raise  an  acre  Te  thi^t  t  sTe  ‘0r  the  boys  and  but 

of  the  folks”  of  corn.  In  1890,  it  took  only  thirty  man  hours  we  th;nk  thcit  the  above  suggestion  to  admit  boys 

*  *  *  «smg  the  machinery  of  that  period  to  raise  an  and  §ir  s  to  the  Grange  meetings  and  to  arrange 

HAYING  time  again.  How  fast  these  seasons  ZTS  aCre-°f  c6rnG  In  I9°°1  k  re^uired  twenty  theSe,  7°™$*  ones>  in" 

roll  around,  and  the  older  we  get  the  faster  ™a,\  u  \  ’  m  lT°  Cn  man  hours»  and  in  ^26  ^ "  u  .  r  WOuld  enIlven  and  im‘ 

they  seem  to  come.  Haying  is  one  of  the  heaviest  r11S  had  be<:n  reduced  on  Nebraska  farms  to  only  J,  0  f,  bhe  avera  e  Grange  meeting  and  more  than 

and"  hardest  jobs  of  the' entire  farm  year  yet  to  !°T  man  bofs  Per  a^-  ^  other  words  it  * w  ^  granges  splendid  principles  taught  early 

many  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  cutting  and  ^°k  seventy-five  ^  times  less  man  labor  to  raise  ^  b.oy! 3  ai nd  h  wou] have  a»  untold  effect  for 

curing  the  fragrant  grass  and  in  filling  up  again  “  aC7  0t  ,COrn  111  ^  than  it  did  before  the  j”  T f  ?agr,cuIture.  What  dd 

the  great  mows  against  the  needs  of  the  coming  f*  °f  mfb»^ry  Machinery  during  the  past  Gianger>  thlnk  about  lt? 

winter.  Someone  has  said  that  the  coldest  place  ^.Acars  .lias  supp.anted  man  labor  and  released  “  - 

on  earth  is  Aunt  Samantha’s  parlor  bedroom  in  country  people  for  other  occupations.  Unfair  Tax  Practices 

Maine  on  a  January  night.  We  are  sure  that  the  1  hlS  e3*Iai”s  ^  th"  Clt’es  bave  §rown  aild  why  _  „  v  ,  41011068 

very  hottest  place  in  the  world  is  at  the  top  of  a  y< °ung  people  leave  the  farms.  They  were  not  \Y7  11 Y  should  farm  taxes  not  be  paid  twice  a 

hay  loft  that  is  most  filled,  mowing  away  hay  on  °U  tl£  ffrms  and'lf  they  bad  stayed,  agri-  W  year  as  they  are  111  many  cities?  This 

a  July  afternoon  7  culture  would  be  in  even  worse  condition  than  would  not  put  the  burden  of  paying  taxes  all  at 

*  *  *  k  is  now.  •  one  time  when  it  cripples  the  finances  of  the 

ABOUT  qsooo  or  aooroximatelv  2^  ner  rpnt  Incidentally,  the  above  figures  show  how  average  /ami  family  for  several  months,  and  it 
of  all  New  York  State  farms  are°now  oro-  effiGf.nt1  the  American  farmer  has  been,  how  W0ldd  ^lve  the  farmer  taxpayer  the  use  of  half 

videcl  with  electricity  in  one  form  or  another  PN0  raPldJy  be  has  improved  in  his  methods,  and  how  of  bls  Jloney  for  .some  months  longer, 

bigger  job  lies  ahead  in  the  next  five  vears  than  -be  has  applied  new  machinery  to  his  .  Another  correction  that  needs  to  be  made  in 

to  get  electrical  service  to  the  other  ner  cent  van°us  labor  occupations.  The  figures  show  also  |be  arm  tax  situation  is  some  fairer  system  of 

The  problems  to  be  solved  are  first  that  of  brino-'  W  ly  lt:  1S  tbat  tbe  farmer  who  has  not  been  able  |ax  assessment  than  now  exists.  One  man  may 

to  use  modern  methods  cannot  hope  to  compete  ha^e  ProPerty  assessed  for  three-fourths  of  its 

cr  Gord  VT •  w,'°— _  1“; 

best  and  most  practical  measures  for  applying  third  Thp  mo,-.  ,1^  1  •  1  or  one 

electrical  power  to  farm  work.  '  A  Major  Motive  Power  of  Trade  paying  his  own  taxes  and  pLfof  hffne^hbor’s 

T  *  *  *  >  ,  \T°  preacher  in  America  is  better  known  or  to°-  There  are  thousands  of  such  examples  of 

HE  Legislature  of  California  has  passed  a  1  N  better  liked  than  Dr.  S.  Parkes  Cadman  pas-  unfair  assessments. 

county  budget  bill  providing  that  county  tax  tor  of  a  large  Brooklyn  church,  and  President  of  What  are  farm  people  going  to  do  about  some 
expenditures  be  published  m  advance  and  voters  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  in  America,  but  of  these  ta-x  problems  ?  We  continue  to  brin«- 

gnen  a  chance  to  piotest.  It  is  evident  that  the  better  known  for  his  helpful  lectures  and  ser-  them  to  your  attention,  but  if  you  cuss  them  in 

voters  of  California  have  seen  the  need  of  giving  mons  by  radio.  Dr.  Cadman  answers  questions  y°ur  local  farm  meetings,  and"  bring  your  con- 
the  public  the  opportunity  to  look  at  the  county  regularly  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and  fusions  to  the  attention  of  those  who  represent 
expenditures  in  advance.  They  realize  that  the  one  of  his  recent  answers  was  of  such  great  in-  y°u  in  town,  county  and  state  government. 

farmer  s  chief  tax  troubles  are  local  ones.  A  ierest  that  we  thought  you  might  like  to  read  it.  — - 

county  tax  budget  should  be  made  and  published  Someone  asked  Dr.  Cadman  the  question:  “Whv  PllQ 

m  every  county  in  the  United  States.  do  manufacturers  spend  untold  sums  of  money  i^dsiman  s  Ciiestnut 

*  *  *  Io  advertise  their  products  ?  Does  not  the  pur-  L_ IERE’S  a  &ood  one  that  Bill  Nye  used  to  tell 

EVERY  farmer  will  remember  the  argument  chaser  have  to  pay  for  all  this  costly  publicity?”  II  when  he  was  editor  of  his  paper  the  “Boom- 
when  the  six-foot  mowers  first  came  around  do  this  question  Dr.  Cadman  replied  as  follows:  eiang  : 

tliat  they  were  not  practical,  and  yet  today  we  Huge  expenditures  by  hard-headed  business  men  are  ^  ^A’”  “P"  ?'d  man  *°  a  “Boomerang” 
have  the  large  gram  combine  which  cuts,  threshes  usually  essential  or  they  would  not  make  thei™  Cer-  r.eP°rter>  yesterday  “that  there  is  absolutely  no 
and  bags  the  gram,  the  four-row  corn  planter,  the  tainly  they  do  not  advertise  to  reduce  the  price  of  news-  limit  to  the  durability  of  the  teeth,  if  they  are 
four-row  cultivator — all  of  which  indicates  the  ]japers  and  popular  magazines,  any  more  than  to  swell  properly  taken  care  of.  I  never  drink  hot  drinks, 
tendency  of  using  larger  farm  machinery  in  order  Jin  “he" con trarvd a^iZZ'nf  ,  ..  .  always  brush  my  teeth  morning  and  evening,  avoid 

to  save  labor.  ad«rt“So?  ZZ&  motiv^werfoT^e  a”  «*t  a"d  a,thoagh  1  «•>  --‘y-five 

and  as  such  a  vital  need  of  modern  commerce.  Those  years  old,  my  teeth  are  as  good  as  ever  they  were.” 

Tb.  e  .XToftTLiionof  aY>tGy:n,i:  is  ^  that  iS  a"  y0U  d°  »0  teeth’ 

ThisaSaUeCsTe  N"  ,"7  Pi?'  "arse,  misleading  or  “Yes,  sir;  that’s  all-barring  perhaps  the  fact 

ibis  enables  the  people  to  bave  a  standard  of  life  treacherous.  Not  a  few  fakes  have  been  advantaged  by  that  I  put  them  in  a  glass  of  soft  water  nights,” 
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Dairymen  Vote  to  Unite 

Bit  Utica  Delegate  Meeting  Takes  Steps  ot  Vital  Importance 

ELEGATES  representing  the  dairy-  ported  their  ^^‘0  another  big  Utica  ^hroughout  attire  ^  Xng 


U^enTom  ?heCSe'N?w  York  milk  meetmg"o£  delegates  on  October  27,  1926.  tions  ‘W°ut  the  territory,  __  ^ 

shed  meeting  at  Utica  on  Monday,  Thereupon  the  convention  named  a  new  com-  such ^3 ‘'X  conditions.  i/is  expected  also  that 
June  27,  took  steps  of  more  far-reach-  mittee  not  to  represent  the  chfteient  maiketr  g  bet  *  Board  wiU  go  as  far  aS  possible 

ing  importance  to  every  dairyman  in  this  ter-  groups  but  instead  to  reP^esen  *  in  the  discussion  of  the  price  of  milk  without 

ritorv  than  anything  that  has  occurred  since  assembled  delegates  at  Utica,  but  the  c  Expenses  of  this  Advisory 

lhe°  gyreat  mUkystrik?e  of  1916.  The  delegates  mittee  did,  “t^cmstst  of  members  trom  rotating  o^d  among  the  various 

— moreithan  300  in  number— came  to  hear  and  all  of  the  milk  marketing  _*ioups__  ptouds  according  to  their  represen- 

act  on  the  report  of  the  Milk  Producers  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee  on  Unified  Organization. 

This  Committee  made  two  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  tremendous  moment  and  each  of  these 
suggestions  was  enthusiastically  accepted  and 
approved  by  the  meeting.  The  first  recom¬ 
mendation  was  that  steps  should  be  taken  im¬ 
Milk  Producers  made  up  of  representatives  Members  of  the  committee  have  sacrificed  t 
from  the  several  producers’  or 


tory  It  is  this  second  committee,  known  as  marketing  groups  according  to  their  ^^ted 
the  Milk  Producers’  Program  Committee  on  Ration  on  the  Advismy.Boaid^  ^ 

Unified  Organization,  that  has  made  the  most  that  t  the  recommendation  of  submit- 

£tathSatVheas  ^3  bLtmaade\o  oteknowlSlgr;  |g  the  different 

U„Sithedd  States  who  1 c^d  mlkeVny  con-  ing  everybody  together  into  one  great  general 
tribution  in  the  way  of  experience  or  facts,  maiketing  orgamza  10  . 


N 


■  ganizations  marketing  milk  in  the 
metropolitan  market. 

The  second  recommendation 
provided  for  submitting  to  every 
dairyman  in  the  New'  York  milk 
shed  four  plans  for  one  big  unified 
organization,  and  for  asking  each 
dairyman  in  a  referendum  to  vote 
for  the  plan  that  he  thinks  is  best. 
tThe  four  plans  include  the  one 
recommended  by  the  Program 
Committee,  the  Dairymen’s  Lea¬ 
gue  Cooperative  Association  plan, 
the  Sheffield  Producers’  plan,  and 
the  Unity  Dairymen’s  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  plan. 

A  committee  on  resolutions  was 
appointed  by  the  delegates  and 
later  brought  in  resolutions  ex¬ 
pressing  the  appreciation  of  the 
dairymen  to  the  Milk  Producers’ 

Program  Committee  on  Unified 
Organization,  the  members  of 
which  have  worked  so  hard  and 
so  long  to  bring  about  unity. 

Another  resolution  recommend¬ 
ed  that  the  Advisory  Board 
should  consist  of  the  executive 
committees  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association, 

Sheffield  Producers’  Association, 
and  the  Unity  Dairymen’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  together  with  one  addi¬ 
tional  lay  member  from  each  of 
these  organizations  for  each 
10,000  members  or  major  fraction 
thereof  which  the  organization 
has.  The  meeting  left  it  to  Peter 
G.  Ten  Eyck,  Chairman  of  the 
Milk  Producers’  Program  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  Charles  A.  Taylor,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Committee,  to 

submit  the  resolutions  and  reconi-  r - - — -- 

mendations  to  the  different  milk 
organizations,  and  to  arrange  if  possible  for 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

The  meeting  was  enthusiastic  from  start  to 
finish  and  the  spirit  and  desire  to  get  together 
was  pronounced.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
praise  and  commendation  for  the  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Program  Committee  whose  members 
have  worked  so  hard  to  learn  the  facts  about 
milk  marketing  in  this  territory  in  order  to 
have  a  proper  foundation  for  practical  recom¬ 
mendations  for  unified  organization.  The  rec¬ 
ommendations  follow  months  of  determined 
efforts  of  dairymen  in  all  groups  to  find  a  plan 
for  general  cooperation.  The  movement  for 
uniting  dairymen  started  with  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  called  by  the  Farm  Bureau  in  Jefferson 
County  in  January,  1926.  This  spread 
throughout  the  north  country  and  finally 
throughout  the  state  and  resulted  in  a  dele¬ 
gates’  meeting  on  March  3,  at  Utica  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Eleven  to  draft 
plans  for  uniting  dairymen. 

This  first  committee  made  a  hard  effort  to 
get  together,  but  failed  in  agreement  and  re- 


Better  Days  for  Dairymen 

OT  in  many  years  have  I  been  so  encouraged  with  the  outlook 
,  ^  for  the  dairy  industry  in  this  milk  shed  as  I  was  when  the 
great  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  territory  met  m 
Utica  and  accepted  and  approved  the  recommendations  of  the  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee  which  are  explained  on  this  page.  None  of  us 
can  measure  the  importance  to  ourselves  and  to  our  children  o 
these  recommendations  which,  if  followed,  will  at  last  bring  prac 
tically  all  the  dairymen  in  the  milk  shed  together  on  a  working 
basis.  I  think  the  Committee  has  proceeded  on  exactly  the  right 
basis  of  learning  “to  creep  before  trying  to  walk”,  by  the  appomt- 
ment  first  of  an  Advisory  Board  which  after  a  time  will  surely  find 
a  way  of  still  closer  cooperation  in  one  unified  organization  for  all 
dairymen.  The  Advisory  Board  idea  American  Agriculturist  has 
advocated  for  years. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  dairymen  of  this  territory  want  to 
get  together.  This  was  evident  in  the  several  big  Utica  meetings 
of  delegates,  and  I  have  found  it  evident  as  I  travel  about  and  talk 
with  farmers  over  the  entire  milk  shed.  The  Program  Committee 
has  laid  some  splendid  foundations.  Delegates  representing  all 
factions  of  dairymen  have  accepted  these  recommendations  NOW 

WOE  UNTO  THE  MEN  OR  GROUP  OF  MEN  WHO  TRY 
TO  STAND  IN  THE  WAY  OF  WHAT  DAIRYMEN  WANT! 
It  were  better  for  such  that  “a  millstone  be  tied  about  their  necks 
and  they  be  cast  into  the  innermost  depths  of  the  sea”.  The  ime 
for  throwing  monkey  wrenches  into  the  machinery  of  cooperation 
in  this  milk  shed  is  past!  The  time  for  animosities  and  bitter 
prejudices  and  for  evil  propaganda  is  past.  Farmers  are  all  in  the 
same  game,  in  the  same  boat,  trying  to  get  a  living  price  for  their 
product.  Those  selfish,  evil  or  mistaken  ones  among  us  who  have 
been  rocking  the  boat  are  going  to  be  thrown  overboard. 

The  Milk  Producers’  Program  Committee  has  done  one  of  the 
greatest  jobs  for  dairymen  ever  accomplished.  Let  us  then  rally 
around  these  recommendations  and  do  our  part  to  see  that  t  ey 
are  carried  out  to  the  end  that  the  absurd  and  ridiculous  fighting 
among  our  organizations  and  among  ourselves  in  the  milk  business 
in  this  territory  shall  cease,  and  that  a  New  Day  shall  dawn  for 
every  good  dairyman  and  his  family  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.-— 
E.  R.  Eastman. 


American  Agriculturist  expects  to  print 
and  discuss  each  one  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  marketing  plans  so  that 
dairymen  may  have  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  "each  plan  proposes. 
The  plan  submitted  by  the  Milk 
Producers’  Program  Committee 
on  Unified  Organization  has  al¬ 
ready  been  thoroughly  discussed 
in  our  June  25th  issue,  Page  5,  by 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Taylor,  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  We  are  printing  below, 
however,  the  actual  plan  as  rec¬ 
ommended  article  by  article.  We 
hope  that  you  will  save  this  issue, 
or  cut  out  this  plan,  because  you 
will  be  certain  to  want  to  refer 
to  it  from  time  to  time  as  this 
whole  matter  is  discussed  in  the 
future.  Here  it  is: 


own  time  and  paid  their  own  expenses  at  con¬ 
ference  after  conference  extending  over  many 
months,  and  as  a  result  they  have  made  a 
contribution  whose  importance  is  so  great  that 
we  cannot  even  estimate  it  at  this  time  and 
for  which  every  dairyman  in  the  entire  terri¬ 
tory  will  be  deeply  grateful. 

The  most  important  immediate  recommenda¬ 
tion  is  that  for  an  Advisory  Board,  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  American  Agriculturist  has  recom¬ 
mended  for  three  or  four  years.  It  is  the  first 
big  step  in  general  cooperation.  It  provides 
a  plan  whereby  representatives  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  organizations  can  work  together  and  know 
each  other  and  learn  to  forget  their  differ¬ 
ences,  all  of  which  is  necessary  before  there 
can  be  any  general  union  of  ajl  the  organiza¬ 
tions. 

This  Advisory  Board  will  deal  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  mutual  interest  to  dairymen  in  the 
New  York  milk  shed  such  as  duplication,  of 
dealers’  plants,  so  far  as  practical,  protecting 
the  industry  in  matters  of  legislation,  devising 
plans  for  ad'equate  production  of  milk 


Fundamental  No.  1— “Properly 
Organized” 

Article  No.  1— The  object  of  this 
association,  primarily,  is  to  provide  a 
guaranteed,  all  the  year,  daily,  maiket 
for  all  the  milk  produced  by  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

Article  No.  2— To  encourage  more 
sanitary  methods  of  production  and 
more  economical  procedure  in  receiv¬ 
ing  and  marketing  milk  by  eliminating 
duplications  of  receiving  plants  and 
other  vehicles  of  distribution. 

Article  No.  3— To  build  a  large  or¬ 
ganization  upon  the  merits  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  and  generally  accepted  plan 
whereby  all  operations  can  be  advan¬ 
tageously  systematized  and  e.ll  bur¬ 
dens,  costs  and  benefits  incident  there¬ 
to  can  be  equitably  distributed  among 
its  members  on  a  basis  of  quantities 
of  milk  delivered. 

Aritcle  No.  4— To  fairly  distribute, 
subject  to  grade,  transportation  costs 
and  such  other  differentials^  as  are 
equitable  according  to  the  judgment 
of  its  board  of  directors,  all  the  net 
proceeds  from  sales,  it  being  ut.der- 

_  stood  that  this  association  shall  be  m- 

~  corporated  as  a  non-stock,  non-profit 
organization  under  the  coopeiative 

statutes  of  the  State  of  New  York.  _  4 

Article  No.  5— To  conduct  investigation  and  sup¬ 
ply  information  to  members  concerning  marketing 
conditions  and  trade  demands  in  order  that  the  con¬ 
suming  public  may  be  adequately  and  satisfactorily 
supplied  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  without  encour¬ 
aging  excessive  surplus  production.  , 

Article  No.  6— To  cultivate  a  spirit  of  mutual  help¬ 
fulness  and  cooperation  among  its  members. 

Article  No.  7— To  hire,  buy,  sell  and  control  such 
buildings  and  other  real  and  personal  property  as 
may  be  needed  in  the  conduct  of  its  operation  and 
esnecially  to  provide  facilities  whereby  surplus  milk 
during  periods  when  the  supply  of  milk  exceeds 
trade  demands  for  same  in  fluid  form  may  be  con¬ 
verted  into  such  forms  of  merchantable  milk  products 
as  can  be  most  profitably  marketed  It  being  under¬ 
stood  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  association  to 
own  and  operate  plants  where  dealers  will  bear  the 
burden  of  ownership  and  operation  in  a  manner  not 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  this  association  or  its 

members.  v  ,  .  ,  .  . 

Article  No.  8— To  perform  any  service  calculated 

to  promote  the  prosperity  of  all  dairymen  who  avail 
themselves  of  membership  therein. 

Fundamental  No.  2 — “Membership” 

(With  membership  available  to  actual  organiza- 

( Continued  on  page  6) 
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CHICKS 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 


pleased  customers  and  rendering  Full  Satisfaction.  WE 


CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  IN  1927.  Flocks  AMEBICAN-CERT-O-CULD. 
We  snip  C.  0.  D. 


1000 

572.00 

95.00 

110.00 


S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  &  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  «rn 

Barred  &  White  Rocks.  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.  Blk.  Minorca*  "I I.  ."  . 5K2 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  &  Buff  Minorcas .  . 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Impt.  Mating,  Parks  Ped.  Rocks  (Pc-33)  .  .  i'5% 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  . . . 4'7c  Q  nn  ....  -  -x 

Light  Mixed,  50,  $3.75;  100,  $7;  500,  $33;  1000,  $62.  White  PekVn'  on  9u00  ™  43  00  80-0tf 

chicks  C.  0  D.  You  can  pay  the  postman  when  you  receive  them  plus  the  postage  Get  our  Fre^rat8?  ship  F<illr 
direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  Bef. — Commercial  Bank.  V  postage,  bet  our  Free  Catalog  or  order 

BOTH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

$8.00 

$38.00 

10.00 

48.00 

12.00 

57.00 

13.00 

60.00 

.  4.75 

9.00 

43.00 

gs  20c 

each.. 

We  can  si 

Get 

our  Free  Catalog 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  g*  «£ 

%Ilh  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  _ $10  per  100, 

„  ,  . -r. . $90  per  1000 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  . 14  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotts  . 16  per  100 

Broiler  chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  ....  8  per  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatched 
from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and  lay. 
Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with  thousands 
on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder  or 
call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your  own  selection  from 
the  thousands  in  our  brooders.  Inspection  invited. 
SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337 


BABY  CHICKS  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 

incubation  from  high  class 

bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas,  $9.50  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  $11.50  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  ,$12-50 .  Per  100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 

100,  Light  Broilers,  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices 
on  500  and  1000  lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c 
to  order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . . 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.75 

Reds  &  Wyandottes  ....  3.00 

5^'xe5*  i 'd ' ; . I .  2.25  ,,yu 

Special  Prices  on  Larger  Lots.  Free  Range 
100%  Delivery.  Circular 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12,  ...  Millerstown,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

iMErnmnummism 


S^NDi,N,°  M°NEY.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you 
«  Dora  Pwe-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  on : 

S.  C.  White  . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2  50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 3.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . .  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.50 

Mixed  all  varieties  .  2^50  ^ 

MiTT*ut21<«.,givj2,8  .fu]1  Particulars  free  on  request. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

$4.50 

$8.00 

4.50 

8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

5.50 

10.00 

6.50 

12.00 

..  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

4.50 

8.00 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

n'  and  Brown  Leghorns  .P.C.$s!oO 

b.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . io  00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  '  ?‘oo 

b.  C.  VV.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain  ,.15.'00 
D,rl=,es,-°n  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Rich  le.d.  Pa.  ...  Box  No> 
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Dairymen  Vote  to  Unite 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

mojy0kCgasi;fNewtA  MUk  memtrs 

Article  No.  1 — Only  such  actual  pro-  If  such  a^vote*  N  tak  th 
ducers  of  milk  as  are  conforming  to  the  of  the  uLm'  L  ,Jaken  *he  secretary 
sanitary  regulations  of  this  association  [hereof  Certlfy  the  result 

the  Board  of  Health  rules  of  the  citv  '  °f  to  the  d,str!ct  governing  body 
and  the  laws  of  the  state  where  the  milk  such  bo 16  gha11  Certify  to 
is  produced  or  is  to  be  marketed  shall  P„t  It  dVi  nJimber.of  members  pres- 
be  eligible  to  membership  Also  it  is  A  Jlf 

understood  that  the  membership  shall  shall  held  °f  1  governing  body 
be  exercised  through  written  contract  d  -helA  °n  thJe  following  second 

conforming  to  all  regulations  of  this  or-  dect  ^chairmmi 3 ^  SUch.meetinf  sball 
gamzation.  eicct  a  chairman,  a  secretary  and  then 

Article  No.  2— Producers  organiza-  pr£*Lee<M°  eJ.ect  a  director- 
tions,  whose  officials  have  legal  author-  n  The-  at,t.endinf  representatives  of  local 
lty  to  enter  into  such  writteiAgreement  sha  1  011  each  ballot  taken, 

may  become  members  of  this  association  ,Ca&t  1  3  nu™ber  °f  votes  equal  to  the 
through  the  execution  of  the  member-  °L  m^mbers  certified  to  have 

ship  contract  by  its  duly  authorized  exe-  wJj  m  attendance  at  their  respective 
cutives.  duenonzea  exe  local  meetings  as  aforesaid. 

If  the  delegate  received  specific  in- 


Members  to  be  Producers 

Article  No.  3 — Any  individual  own¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  milk  that  is  to  be  de- 


.  ^  - -  Ujrooino  III- 

structions  at  the  local  meeting,  which 
appointed  him,  he  shall  at  least  carrv 
out  such  instructions  on  the  first  ballo't 


Tto  xi.li ,n.st  in  mine  mat  is  to  be  de-  , 

hvered  to  this  association  for  the  pur-  taken- 
pose  of  marketing,  whether  farm  tenant  ^  maiority  of  the  total  number  of 
farm  owner,  or  otherwise  investor  shall  v?tes  cast  sbaB  determine  the  election 
be  considered  an  artnol  mill-  _ a _  of 


.  >  --  snail 

be  considered  an  actual  milk  producer. 
Article  No.  4 — Whenever  a  member 


a  director. 

... wv.iv.  in,,  -t — vv nenever  a  member  Tbe  secretary  of  such  meeting  shall 
ot  this  association  ceases  to  be  an  ac-  cerhfy  *be  result  of  such  election  to  the 
tual  producer,  of  milk  for  a  period  of  ^eneial  secretary  of  this  association, 
six  months,  his  membership  will  termi-  gating  the  full  name  and  address  of  the 
nate  by  default.  Any  member  through  dlre?tor  so  elected. 

written  notice  to  the  association  may  Directors  so  chosen  shall  represent 
withdraw  therefrom  during  the  month  the  members  of  their  respective  districts 

ot  February  of  any  year, -such  withdraw-  and  shal1  constitute  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
al  to  become  effective  on  the  first  dav  rectors  of  this  association.  Each  direc- 
,  ,prd  next  following,  subject  to  anv  ,tor  sbad  be  eiYtitled  to  one  vote  on  such 
indebtedness  either  party  may  have  to  boai;d. 

the  other.  The  association  shall  have  Directors  shall  hold  office  until  their 
a  similar  right  to  cancel  the  contract  of  successors  have  been  elected.  Vacancies 
a  producer.  .  m  the  office  of  director  may  be  filled 

Article  No.  5— The  association  shall  at  ^or  tbe  unexPired  term  upon  the  call  of 
all  times  be  under  the  control  of  its  ?  sPecial  meeting  of  the  district  govern- 
members .  through  representatives  of  b9&rd  for  such  purpose. 

icir  choice.  For  the  purpose  of  such  Article  No.  9 — The  association.  The 
control  and  representation  the  several  clirectors  of  the  several  districts  shall 
gioups  of  members  delivering  milk  to  be  the  governing  body  of  the  association 
separate  receiving  stations  shall  organ-  and  a  majority  of  them  shall  constitute  a 
ize  themselves  into  local  bodies.  Fach  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business, 
local  body  shall  elect  its  own  officers  Directors  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
and  its  representatives  to  attend  the  comPerisation  for  their  services  at  the 
meetings  of  its  district  organization  In  rate  $10  Per  day  ar>d  necessary  ex¬ 
alt  local  matters  each  member  shall  Pen.ses  wben  absent  from,  their  homes  on 
have  one  vote  and  each  district  repre-  dutics  °f  Ae  association, 
sentative  of  a  local  body  shall  have  as  ^be  ®oar<f  °f  Directors  shall  elect  its 
many  votes  in  his  district  organization  own  officers>.  manage  all  business  affairs 
as  there  were  members  attending  the  tbe  association  and  arrange  all  neces- 
local  meeting  at  which  he  was  chosen  sary  regulations  appertaining  to  its  officers 
to  represent  them.  and  employes. 

Th  annual  meeting  of  each  local  body  Tbe  B°ar(l  of  Directors  shall  require  all 
tor  the  election  of  its  officers  shall  be  officers  and  employes  having  custody  of 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Decern-  funds.  or  property  belonging  to  this  as- 
-  her  each  year  and  written  notices  for  soctation  to  execute  satisfactory  surety 
ail  its  regular  and  special  meetings  shall  comPany  bonds  for  the  faithful  per- 
be  mailed  by  its  proper  officer  to  all  its  formance  of  their  duties  and  premium 
members  at  least  five  days  prior  there-  exPenses  therefor  shall  be  borne  by  this 
to  stating  the  time,  place  and  object  of  association. 
such  meetings.  Immediately  upon  the  organization  of 

Territory  Divided  Into  Districts  ?e.  Board  °f  Directors,  they  shall  by  lot 
Ari,V1„  xr  <  r-  ,  srricts  divide  themselves  into  classes  of  eight 

Rioi  "  ino.  0— hor  the  purpose  of  in-  members  each,  arranging  for  the  term 
1v  l  ,  gamzation  the  territory  common-  of  office  for  class  No.  i  to  expire  in  one 
tu_n  °lvn  ?S  f  -e,  N,ew  York  Milk  Shed  year,  class  No.  2  to  expire  in  two  years 
nrm!;  °r  which  the  operations  of  this  and  class  No.  3  to  expire  in  three  years 
1  'on  are  contemplated  shall  be  and  thereafter  their  successors  shall  each 

C  •  mto .  representative  districts  of  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
trr?1VCf ’fint  SIZC’  I-n  °rder  to. assure  con-  Article  No.  10— Fiscal  year.  The  fiscal 
e  organization  by  its  members  year  of  this  association  shall  begin  on 
at  all  times.  .  .  the  first  day  of  April  and  terminate  on 

local  units  in  each  district  shall  be  tbe  last  day  of  March, 
represented  by  their  chosen  director.  Article  No.  1 1— Annual  meeting.  The 
he  board  of  directors  of  this  asso-  Board  of  Directors  shall  designate  the 
Clarion  by  a  two-tlnrds  vote  shall  have  time  and  places,  always  located  within 
autiionV  from  time  to  time  to  make  tbe  New  York  Milk  Shed  territorv,  where 
alterations  of  said  districts  to  meet  in-  annual  and  special  meetings  of  this  asso- 
creasmg  demands  of  the  fluid  milk  mar-  ciation  shall  be  from  time  to  time  held. 

A%‘  1  xt  Each  local  organization  shall  be  entitled 

Article  No.  7— District  organization.  t°  send  one  representative  to  any  annual 
he  representatives  of  the  local  units  or  special  meeting  of  the  association  and 
snail  be  the  governing  bodies  of  their  eacb  representative  shall  be  entitled  to 
respective  districts  and  shall  determine  one  v°te. 

thefr  merXSrsand  stren^th  o'f  Fundamental  No.  3 

"I  bey  shall  elect  a  secretary  and  such  "Employing  a  classified  price  plan  for 
other  officers  as  they  may  determine  p?  tbe  saD  °f  mdk  and  its  products.” 
sential.  “  ermine  es-  Art;cIe  No>  x—Realizing  that  violent 

In  order  that  the  director  may  be  at  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  milk  are  detri- 
all  times  advised  concerning  the  desires  menta?.  both  to  producers  and  consumers, 
of  individual  members  through  their  an-  a  cIass'fied  price  plan  for  the  sale  of  milk 
pointed  delegates  and  in  order  also  that  and  !ts.  products  will  be  adopted  hv  this 
members  may  be  well  informed  in  the  assoc'at'on  f°r  tbe  purpose  of  stabilizing 
affairs  of  the  association,  directors  shall  markets  ior  the  same. 
report  monthly  to  the  representatives  of  Fundamental  No.  4 

the  local  bodies.  <rc,  . 

Article  ‘Nrv  S  , •  Equalizing  payment  plan  subject  to 

In  each  district t  a-  direc^s-  grade  and  differentials.” 

be  elected  meetW?ICnhf  E  ,dire?t0,r  ^-t0  Art?cje  No.  1— In  order  that  the  bene- 
shall  be  called  nn  ft,  1  p  cCa  b°dies  fits  derived  through  this  organization  may 
April  and  iri-  St  Saturday  of  be  equally  distributed  among  its  members, 

mgs  a  vote  may  all  receipts  from  the  sale  of  milk  products 


?VLrV„ES:,  DEDUCED  PRICES 

b.  C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  &  Anconas. 
Even  sized,  healthy,  and  well  developed. 

8  wks.,  75c;  10  wks.,  85c;  12  wks.,  95c. 

Als°  12  wks.  old  White  Rocks  at  $1.00. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.  2  A 


BABY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  ..$2.25  $4.00  $7  00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.00  3.50  6  00 

Reductiop  on  large  amount.  100%  live  delivery  Ordet 
from  advertisement  or  write  for  free  circular. 

_  cC_H^ST„ER  VALLEY  hatchery 

n.  F.  D.  No.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JULY  &  AUGUST  PRICES 

Ferris  Strain  White 

Leghorns  . $4.00 

Cjfl  Shelleys  Br.  Leghorns  4.50 
,-vLi  Basoms  Barred  Rocks  5.00 

IX  ~  '  - 


50  100  1000 


Rhode  Island  Reds  .  .  5.00 
I-  Black  Minorcas  ....  6.00 

„  „  ,0d(is  and  EnJs  _  4.00  r.uu  60  00 

pa?d°°  ]  IT  lil1'25  eaiCh'  Special  handling  and  postage 
i .  1.  S,..1.™  ,.arnval  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


$7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

9.00 

11.00 

7.00 


$60.00 

70.00 

80.00 

80.00 

100.00 

60.00 


Chicks 


Mixed  Chicks  .  7c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . .'  7c 

Barred  Rocks  .  9c 

R.  I.  Reds  . .  .  .10c 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Sale  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  or  ask 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  R.  No.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


T  A RLE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks 
I  Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks  Ekes 
•*— 1 '  ]ow-  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARM S,  TELFORD,  PA. 

LONG’S  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 

s-  c-  White  Leghorns  _ $7.00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  P.  Rocks _ 9.00  per  100 

k.  Heavy  Mxd,  $8.00;  Lt.  Mxd  6.00  per  100 

Postpaid  live  arrival  &  Sat.  Guar. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY.  MILLERSTOWN.  PA.,  R.  3 


maxsEumMaiiHisa 

40,000  Weekly.  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 
Postpaid  to  your  door  50  100  400 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  ..$4.00  $7.00 

White,  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks  _ 5.50  10.00 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  5.50  10.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  &  Buff  Minorcas  6.50  12.00 

Anconas  &  HEAVY  MIXED  _  4.50  8.00 

Mixed,  Odds  &  Ends  .  3.50  6.50 

.  ®[,der  from  this  ad,  save  time.  Fine  Free  Catalog. 
GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY,  Box  58  BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


400 

$28.00 

40.00 

40.00 

48.00 

32.00 

26.00 


Chicks 


JUNE  PRICES  25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ..$2.25 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks .  2.75 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  3.00 

Mixed  .  2.25 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  Jive  delivery  post¬ 
paid  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,’  f.  B 
Leister,  Prop.,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 


50 

$4.00 

5.00 

5.50 

4.00 


100 

$7.00 

9.00 

10.00 

7.00 


CHICKS 


L.  E. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  7c.  Barred 
Rocks  9c.  Light  mixed  6c.  Heavy  8c. 
100%  Delivery,  postpaid. 

STRAWSER,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Soon  Pay  For  Themselves 

with  the  extra  eggs  your  flock  produces  dur- 
ing  the  winter  months  when  egg-  prices  are  high 
J.  C.  Friday  of  Ohio  made  a  test  with  300  white  leg¬ 
horn  pullets  in  a  Martin  Metal  House  and  his  profits 
over  feed  costs  from  Nov.lst  to  Jan.  1st  were  $321  75 
—25%  higher  than  he  ever  got  before,  using  Bame 
feedmgmethods  in  common  type  wood  poultry  house. 
Fireproof  and  Sanitary 

Martin  Metal  Hen  Houses  have  perfect  ventilatim? 
systems.  They  are  fireproof— lice  and  mite  proof-- 
they  are  different  from  any  other  hen  house  —  none 
equal  to  them  —  they  are  the  last  word  in  a  perfect 
home  for  yourhens.  Write  today  for  free  descriptive 
folder  telling  all  about  these  BETTER  houses.  Get 
our  low  prices  and  see  how  you  can  eoon  pay  for  one 
out  of  extra  profits. 

We  also  make  RoundZMctal  Brooder  Rouses. 

rl^e.^ar^*n  Steel  Products  Company 
rpepU322  Mansfield.  Ohio 


IM1 


Get  A  Handful  of  Inquiries  in  Every  IVfail 

FROM  A  MARKET  OF 

140,000  American  Agriculturist  Subscribers 

USE  A  CLASSIFIED  “AD” 


American  Agriculturist,  July  9,  1927 

DAZEY 

ELECTRIC  CHURN 

The  Dazey  Elec¬ 
tric  adds  a  charm 
to  churning  and 
brings  better  re¬ 
sults  in  butter 
making.  The  en¬ 
tire  process,  from 
the  beginning  of 
churning  by  sim¬ 
ply  turning  a 
switch,  to  the 
cleaning-up,  is  no 
longer  a  task 
compared  with 
old  methods. 

■x  Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and 
Dairy  Barn  Equipment 
,'59  Murray  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


(7)  23 


4  knivea 
Insure 
exter¬ 
mina¬ 
tion 

_  ROSS 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

All  steel  construction  —  no  blow  out  or  clog 
troubles —light  running  —low  speed  —  better 
ensilage— lifetime  service— sizes  to  suit  your 
power.  A  Michigan  farmer  -writes  :“1  our  8-12- 
j 6  Ross  Culler  is  the  easiest  running  machine 
1  have  ever  used— lots  of  power  to  spare— filled, 
five  silos  and  only  trouble  was  getting  enough- 
corn  to  cutter."  Write  for  money  saving 
plarV  Agents  wanted 

The  famous  ROSS  SILO  made  of  copper- 
content  ROSSMETAL  galvanized  is  an¬ 
other  exterminator  of  the  borer.  Write 
for  remarkable  book,  “What  User3  Say. 

_  ■ j 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  (Est.  1SS0) 
387  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Cribs — Brooder  Houses— Garages — Mills 


LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 

DuncTCDcn  Chester  white  100  it.  boars  and 

IvLuliJ  I  JjIvEiLr  gj|{Sj  530  each.  Large  litters.  Choke 
breeding  stock.  Order  now. 

RAINBOW  STOCK  FARM,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 

DI’CICTE'D Cn  Poland  China  boars  and  breeding 
IVlLuIO  1  £.I\£iD  st0ek.  Stanley  Short,  Theswold,  Dela. 

_ FEEDING  PIGS _ 

TEI,  niXT/^  DI/"*C  FOR  SALE— —Either  Chester  and 
I4  LLUilru  I  RjJ  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5  each,  8  to  10  weeks 
old,  $5.50  each,  pure  bred  Chesters  $7.00.  We  have  an 
extra  nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present,  either  pure  bred 
or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to  ship  from  1  to  100 
C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  If  pigs  are  unsatisfactory  on 
arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my  expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates — 
Ref.  Tanner’s  NatT  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST.,  WOBUFN,  MASS. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


PIGS  CRATED  AND  SHIPPED  TO  YOUR  DEPOT 
Selected  Spring  Pigs 

From  all  large  type  stock,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross, 
and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$5.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  No  charge  for 
erating  nr  shipping.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  If.  to  you 
on  approval.  We  pay  all  express  charges  to  your  depot. 
These  prices  are  F.O.B.  your  depot.  We  have  plenty  of 
stock  for  prompt  shipment. Pure  bred  Chester  White  barrows, 
boars  or  sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  48,  R.F.D.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Sale 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE,  also  CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE, 
all  good  blocky,  large  type  stoek 

7  weeks  old  . $5.00  each 

8  to  10  weeks  old  . $5.50  each 

Will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  1).  on  your  approval,  no 

charge  for  shipping  crates. 

P.  S.— Also  a  few  PURE  BRED  CHESTERS  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $7.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  F0VSATE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hogj 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Ches¬ 
ter  and  Berkshire  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  0.  D.  to  you  on  approval  and  you  can  keep  them 
*  week  or  10  days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  can 
return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS, 
Telephone  0086. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.50 
each.  All  good  healthy  and  growing  pigs.  Will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 
i.  W.  GARR1TY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503  W 


* 


shall  be  blended  into  one  general  fund  and 
out  of  such  fund  monthly  pro-rata  dis¬ 
tribution  subject  to  variations  in  grade, 
transportation  costs,  butterfat  content  and 
such  other  equitable  differentials  as  this 
association  may  from  time  to  time  estab¬ 
lish,  less  proportionate  deductions  to  cover 
operating  expenses,  shall  be  made  to  each 
producing  member. 

Fundamental  No.  5 
“Comprehensive  financing  plan  just  and 
equitable  to  all.”  _  ■ 

Article  No.  i — This  association  shall  Vl 
have  authority  to  make  such  limited  levies  j  \ 
upon  its  members  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  necessary  to  create  capital  funds 
for  conducting  its  operations,  to  buy  real 
and  personal  property,  to  build,  own  and 
control  buildings,  to  retire  loans  and  pro¬ 
vide  working  capital  by  making  deduc¬ 
tions  therefor  out  of  the  monthly  returns 
to  members  from  the  general^  fund  accord¬ 
ing  to  quantities  of  milk  delivered,  but  m 
no  event  shall  deductions  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  exceed  15  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
milk,  unless  through  some  extreme  neces¬ 
sity  it  is  so  ordered  by  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  all  the  directors  of  this  association. 

Article  No.  2 — The  association  shall  also 
have  authority  to  borrow  money  when  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directois 
such  action  will  promote  its  efficiency  and 
to  pledge  any  property  of  this  association 
as  security  for  payment. 

Article  No.  3 — After  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  each  member  shall  receive  a 
certificate  showing  the  amount  of  money 
he  has  contributed  to  capital  funds  made 
in  such  form,  payable  at  such  time  or 
times  and  bearing  such  rate  of  interest  as 
determined  by  the  association  but  the 
date  of  maturity  shall  not  exceed  eight 
years  or  the  rate  of  interest  be  less  than 
4  per  cenf  or  more  than  6  per  cent  per 
annum. 

Article  No.  4 — Accounts  and  auditing. 

1.  This  association  shall  install  _  a 
standard  system  of  accounts  and  provide 
such  accounting  appurtenances  as  may  be 
necessary  to  conduct  the  business  in  a 
safe  and  orderly  manner. 

2.  The  books  and  business  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  shall  be  audited  quarterly  by 
auditors  selected  by  the  membership.  A 
complete  annual  audit  shall  be  made  by  a 
competent  accountant  previous  to  the  date 
of  each  annual  meeting  at  which  meeting 
lis  report  shall  be  presented  in  full. 
Special  audits  shall  be  made  upon  order  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  or  upon  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  of  the  members  at  any  annual 
or  special  meeting. 

Submitted,  Milk  Producers’  Program 
Committee  on  Unified  Organization. 

PETER  G.  TEN  EYCK. 

Chairman, 

E.'B.  JOHNSON 
ROSWELL  P.  KINNEY 
W  E.  TEMPLETON 
LOUIS  BRANCHE 
GEORGE  W.  SISSON,  JR. 

FRANK  SLY 
FRANK  BRILL 
G.  M.  DIMMICIC 
'  EARL  LAIDLAW. 


State  Health  Commissioner 
Bans  Milk  from 
Montreal 

AT  the  recent  annual  convention  of 
public  health  officers  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  Doctor  Matthias  Nicoll,  Jr., 
State  Commissioner  of  Health  directed 
officers  throughout  New  York  State  to 
exclude  from  their  districts  all  importa¬ 
tions  of  milk  and  milk  products  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal. 

Doctor  Nicoll  charged  that  Montreal  is 
in  the  grip  of  the  greatest  typhoid  epi¬ 
demic  of  modern  times  and  that  there 
have  been  more  than  7,000  cases  of  the 
disease  in  a  population  of  700,000,  re¬ 
sulting  in  approximately  100  deaths.^  Doc¬ 
tor  Nicoll  also  charged  that  this  situation 
is  the  result  of  crooked  politics  and  that 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  find  some 
excuse  for  the  epidemic  other  than  the 
real  one. 

On  hearing  Doctor  Nicoll  s  statement 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Health  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  declaring  that  the  Health 
Department  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
is  in  full  control  of  the  epidemic  and  that 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  epidemic 
is  over.  They  stated  that  whereas  500 
cases  developed  in  Montreal  a  few  weeks 
a <ra  onlv  86  were  reported  last  week. 


Facts  about  the 
De  Laval  Milker 

1.  640,000  cows  now 
milked  the  De  Laval 
Way. 

2.  De  Laval  Milkers 
now  in  their 
eleventh  year  of 
use. 

3.  83.27 %  of  the 

users  report  aver¬ 
age  saving  of  2  hrs., 
12  mins,  per  day.* 

4.  07.13%  of  the 

users  say  it  agrees 
with  their  cows.* 

5.  99.4%  of  the 
users  say  they  get 
as  much  or  more 
milk  as  by  hand 
milking.* 

6.  9.49%  average  in¬ 
crease  in  produc¬ 
tion  per  cow  re¬ 
ported  by  those 
who  have  records.* 

7.  94.80%  of  users 
say  their  De  Laval 
is  easy  to  keep  in 
a  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary  condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria 
count  of  all  report¬ 
ing,  14,542  —  62% 
report  counts  of 
10,000  and  less.* 

9.  96.45%  «f  De 

Laval  users  say 
their  milker  is  “the 
best,”  “one  of  the 
best,”  or  a  “good” 
investment.* 


*Based  on  reports  from 
1844  De  Laval  Milker 
users  in  all  parts  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada. 


A  De  Laval  Milker  Gives  You 
More  Time  Sor  Recreation 

THOUSANDS  of  families  are  now  able  to 
enjoy  themselves  in  many  ways  never 
before  possible,  for  on  farms  in  every  section 
of  the  country  De  Laval  Milkers  have  greatly 
simplified  the  milking  problem.  One  person, 
with  a  De  Laval  Milker,  can  do  the  job  just 
as  easily  and  quickly  as  can  two  or  three  good 
hand  milkers.  Father,  the  boys  and  the  hired 
man  like  it  for  they  can  “trade”  Sundays, 
holidays  and  evenings  without  increasing 
each  other’s  work  in  the  least.  Mother  and 
the  girls  like  the  De  Laval  for  they  no  longer 
have  to  pitch  in  during  rush  spells,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  pleasant  days  that  it  makes 
possible  with  the  whole  family  together. 

Milking  is  no  longer 
drudgery  where  a  De 
Laval  is  used.  It  not 
only  makes  the  work 
more  pleasant  but 
more  profitable  too, 
for  it  saves  time  and 
produces  more  and 
cleaner  milk.  Sold  on 
easy  terms.  See  your 
D  e  Laval  Agent  or  write 
nearest  office  below. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


New  York 
165  Broadway 


Chicago 

600  Jackson  Blvd. 


San  Francisco 
61  Beale  St. 


The  Cutter  That 
Does  Not  Cto& 


“Most 

Trouble-free  Machine 
a  Farmer  Owns” 

■’HAT  is  how  one  user,  C.  A.  Rogers,  Harford,  N.  Y., 
^  describes  the  Papec  Cutter.  These  features  make  a 

V“I  especially ^ikcT the  ease  and  security  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
^rn  n  man  can  throw  off  and  practically  does  its  own  feeding  .  . . 

Your  Dealer  Will  Show  You  a  Model  Suited  to  Your  Power 

Send  for  FREE  1927  Papec  Catalog 

It  tells  how  to  put  up  silage  at  less  cost.  Howto  make 
a  Papec  pay  for  itself  in  one  or  two  seasons.  Write  t 
your  copy  NOW. 

Papec  Machine  Company 

1  1  1  Main  Street  -  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


The  great  size  of 
Holsteins  means  more  salvage 
-  value,  larger  calves  for  veal  and 
greaterproduction  of  fat  and  milk. 
These  combined  factors  6pell 
profits  for  the  farmer. 

Write  for  literature 
Extension  Service - 

Molsteinhxfriesiam 

\ Association  tl  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago.  Illinois 


from  a  bone  spavin,  ring  bone, 
splint,  curb,  side  bone,  or  similar 
troubles;  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Absorbine  acts  mildly  but  quickly. 
Lasting  results.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  At  druggists,  or  postpaid, 
$2.50.  Horse  book  9-S  free. 

Pleased  user  says;  *  Had  a  very  lame 
horse  with  bone  spavin.  Now  sound  as 
a  dollar;  not  a  lame  Step  In  months. 
Working  daily.” 


TRADE  MARK  REC.O.S.PAT.Of  F 


St..  Springfield,  Mass 


MILK  PRICES 

'“FHE  following  are  the  July  prices  for 
milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


-j-x  •  ,  American  Ag 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


American  Agriculturist,  July  9,  1927. 


Class  Dairymen’ 

s  Sheffield 

3  League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid  Milk  ... 

.$2.95 

$2.80 

2 

Fluid  Cream  . 

2.05 

2 

A  Fluid  Cream  . . 

2.21 

2 

B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2.46 

3 

Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder. 

Hard  Cheese  .  . 

2.15 

2.00 

4 

Butter  and 

American  chees 

Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  ano  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  July,  1926, 
was  $2.75  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80. 

ihe  above  prices  in  eacn  class  are  noi 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
resuit  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
nulk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  310 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
June  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $1.61  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.27  for  Class  2. 

BUTTER  RECOVERS  LOST 
GROUND 

CREAMERY  June  28, 

SALTED  June  28  June  21  1926 

H  igher 

than  extra  ..43)4-43%  42|/2-43  41/2-42 

Extra  (92  sc)  42%-  4134-42  41  - 

84-91  score  .  .36  -41%  35/2-41  35/2-40 Vo 

Lower  G’ds  .  .35  -35/2  34  -35  34  -35 

The  butter  market  made  up  for  some  of 
the  losses  we  reported  last  week  and  on 


the  28th  was  steady  at  42-J^c  for  creamery 
extras.  On  Monday,  the  27th,  some  of  the 
operators  were  disposed  to  force  prices 
up  a  fraction  but  most  of  the  trade  was 
opposed  to  any  disturbance  of  values,  fully 
satisfied  to  keep  things  in  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  We  have  had  a  little  less  butter 
coming  in  due  to  the  fact  that  consider¬ 
able  stock  has  been  going  into  store¬ 
houses  at  interior  points.  Here  in  New 
York  a  great  deal  of  stock  is  still  being 
stored  on  receivers  account  because  of  the 
inability  to  get  cost  prices  on  current 
sales  under  the  terms  which  the  shipments 
were  received. 

Reports  from  producing  sections  state 
that  the  make  is  continuing-  very  favor¬ 
ably.  It  looks  as  though  we  are  going 
to  get  a  lot  of  butter  during  July.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  throughout  the 
country  as  a  whole  the  flush  ‘has  been 
reached  and  in  some  sections  particularly 
the  central  wrest  and  in  the  south  central 
region  a  slight  reduction  is  reported.  Gen¬ 
eral  conditions  however,  are  still  very 
favorable  for  liberal  production  for  some 
time  to  come  although  the  weather  will  be 
the  controlling  factor. 

W  ith  the  advent  of  hot  weather  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  make  of  ice 
cream  which  has  a  direct  effect  on  the 
butter  market.  The  distribution  is  holding 
up  very  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
consuming  trade  is  absorbing  the  receipts 
at  a  better  rate  than  has  been  generally 
anticipated. 

CHEESE  MARKING  TIME 


terrible  flood  of  live  poultry  when  prices 
would  go  all  to  pieces.  Indications  are 
that  broilers  will  sell  anywhere  from  20 
to  28c,  the  top  price  being  paid  for  2 
pounders.  Colored  stock  is  selling  any¬ 
where  from  35  to  40c.  Fowls  will  sell 
on  previous  levels,  Leghorns  generally 
around  20c  with  colored  stock  up  to  25c. 

The  volume  of  live  poultry  that'  has 
been  arriving  at  the  markets  is  being  taken 
as  an  indication  that  many  are  losing  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  poultry  game  and  are  draw- 
■ 1  — - 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  by 
American  Agriculturist  for  your  benefit, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:00  to  11:15  A.M. 
Standard  time  ( 12:00  to  12:15  new 
time). 


ing  out  due  to  the  extremely  low  prices  for 
eggs.  This  has  been  especially  true  out 
in  the  West. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


June  29, 

June  28  June  21  1926 

24-25  -22/z 


Orders  -  Inquiries 


PolkstReference  Book 

and  Mailing  List  Catalog 

Gives  counts  and  prices  on  over  8.000 
different  lines  of  business.  No  matter 
what  your  business,  in  this  book  you 
will  find  the  number  of  your  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  listed. 

Valuable  information  is  also  given  as  to 
how  you  can  use  the  mails  to  secure 
orders  and  inquiries  for  your  products 
or  services. 

Write  for  Your  FREE  Copy 
R.  L.  POLK  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Largest  City  Directory  Publishers  in  the  World 
Mailing  List  Compilers — Business  Statistics 
Producers  of  Direct  Mail  Advertising 


BUSHEL  STAVE  BASKETS 

Once  used — hampers,  carriers  n 

with  6  4-qt.  tills  and  divider. 
Berry  crates,  and  all  other 
fruit  and  vegetable  containers. 
Egg  Cases — 30 -Dozen  size  with 
Flats,  Fillers  and  Lids.  New 
and  Second-hand  Flats,  Fill¬ 
ers  and  Excelsior  Pads.  Let 
us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
$58  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 
152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
BEFS  GREENWICH  BANK-  COM.  AGENCIES 


STATE 
FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  . 24-25 

Fresh  Av'ge  . .  _  _ 

Held  Fancy  . 27-28  27-28  27-28j/2 

Held  Av’ge  . 25-26/a  25-26!/2  26-26/z 

At  this  writing,  the  28th,  the  cheese 
market  is  more  or  less  marking  time  al¬ 
though  there  is  an  undercurrent  of  con¬ 
siderable  firmness.  Producers  are  keeping 
their  prices  up  and  this  is  forcing  the  city 
end  to  follow  apace.  There  are  some 
speculators  who  are  squealing  about  the 
price  claiming  that  it  is  too  high  for  ex¬ 
tensive  storage  hut  nevertheless  they  are 
paying  it. 

Supplies  are  not  very  heavy  and  with 
firm  trade  prices  are  fairly  well  sustained 
with  25c  being  paid  for  special  pet  marks. 
Held  cheese  is  relatively  scarce  and  colored 
marks  especially  are  held  with  confidence. 
Advices  state  that  the  make  is  holding  up 
very  well,  conditions  being  very  favorable 
for  production. 

EGGS  GAIN,  ANOTHER  CENT 

NEARBY 
WHITE 


FUTURES 

( At  Chicago) 

June  28 

June  29, 
June  21  1926 

Wheat  (July)  . . . . 

.  .  .1.423,4 

1.46)4 

1.32 

Corn  (July)  . 

.  .  .1.00% 

I.OO/4 

•69/a 

Oats  (July)  . 

•  ■  .  .47/s 

-48/2 

.373% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

June  28 

June  29, 
June  21  1926 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red 

.  .1.55% 

I.6O/4 

1.68 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  . 
Oats,  No.  2  . 

...1.16'/4 

1.15 

■  84% 

.  ..  .60/4 

-60/2 

,49 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

June  25 

June  26, 
June  18  1926 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.  .34.50 

36.00 

30.50 

Sp'g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . 

.  .28.50 

31.50 

24.00 

.  .31.00 

33.00 

26.50 

Stand’d  M  ids  .  . .  . 

.  .31.00 

33.00 

24.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  _ 

.  .36.00 

37.00 

31.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.  .35.50 

35.50 

30.50 

Red  Dog  . 

.  .44.00 

41.00 

33.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . . 

.  .38.25 

38.50 

28.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . . 

.  .38.75 

38.50 

28.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

.  .41.00 

42.00 

30.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.38.50 

38.50 

37.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.48.50 

48.50 

47.25 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.39.50 

39.50 

36.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.43.00 

43.00 

38.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.45.00 

45.00 

40.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 

46.50 

47.00 

is  selling  from  $33  to  $35  a  ton  which 

1S>r  irOUt,  e9ulvalent  to  the  price  of  fancy 
alfalfa  hay.  J 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  has  shown  an¬ 
other  gam  over  last  week,  very  choicest 
veal  calves  selling  at  $15  per  hundred  as 
the  extreme  top.  However,  most  of  the 
arrivals  are  selling  anywhere  from  $13  to 
$14.50  with  culls  down  as  low  as  $9. 

The  steei  market  is  steady.  Choice  lines 
are  selling  at  $12.50  to  $13.25.  Anything 
that  classes  as  medium  up  to  choice  has 
been  selling  anywhere  from  $10.75  to 
$11.40.  Common  stock  is  as  low  as  $9. 

Bulls  have  been  in  fairly  active  demand 
and  a  steady  market  when  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  slightly  over  the  past  week.  Heavy 
state  bolognas  at  $6.75  to  $7  with  light 
weights  to  medium  weights  at  $5  to  $6.75, 
common  stock  down  as  low  as  $4. 

The  demand  for  cows  has  been  hardly 
mo  1  e  than  moderate.  He  ivy  fat  states 
are  a  little  lower  than  they  were  last 
week  selling  from  $5.50  to  $6,  medium 
fats  $4  to  $4.75.  Cutters  $4  to  $5,  can- 
ners  $2.50  to  $3.50,  reactors  $3  to  $6. 

The  bye  lamb  market  is  irregular.  The 
demand  is  active  on  a  lower  price  level. 
Choice  spring  lambs  have  been  selling  up 
to  $15.25.  Most  of  the  sales  have  been 
fr°m  $I3-5°  to  $14.50,  culls  selling  as  low 
as  $10  per  cwt. 

The  hog  market  is  steady  at  $10.25  to 
$10.75  f°r  stock  up  to  105  pounds.  Weights 
averaging  from  175  to  200  from  $9.75  to 
$10  with  heavier  weights  down  to  $9.25. 


Firsts 


BROWNS 


une 

28 

June  21 

June  29, 
1926 

34 

36 

33 

-35 

39  -41 

31 

-33 

30 

-32 

36  -38 

28 

-30 

27 

-28 

34  -35 

26 

-27 

2  5/2-26 

32/2-33/2 

25 

-28 

24 

-27 

31  -35 

24 

22 

-23 

32'  - 

.28/2-33 

27 

-32 

34  -40 

24/2-28 

£5 

CO 

CM 

30  -34 

The  market  on  nearby  eggs  made  an¬ 
other  gain  of  a  full  cent,  the  increase  fol¬ 
lowing  on  a  continued  shrinkage  in  the 
receipts.  Medium  grades,  in  fact  almost 
all  the  classifications  gained  but  the  ac¬ 
tivity  in  these  lower  qualities  is  not  so 
marked  as  in  the  fancier  selections.  The 
top  grades  have  been  clearing  well.  Prices 
on  these  marks  hold  full. 

Buyers  however,  are  becoming  more 
critical  and  are  looking  over  the  eggs 
very  carefully  before  they  pay  the  price. 
There  are  so  mar./  fancy  eggs  that  can 
he  withdrawn  from  short  storage  and  at 
a  price  that  makes  it  a  profitable  deal, 
buyers,  think  twice  before  they  begin  to 
pay  higher  prices  when  supplies  are  so 
liberal.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  trade  that 
always  demands  strictly  fresh,  closely 
selected  eggs  and  those  that  are  catering 
to  it  are  profiting. 

HOLIDAY  POULTRY  MARKET 
FAIR 


FOWLS 


Colored  . — 

Leghorn  . _ 

BROILERS 

Colored  . — 

Leghorn  . — 

DUCKS,  Nearby  .... — 


June  29, 

June  28  June  21  1926 

. .. -  -23  30-31 

... -  20-21  30-31 


28-40 

20-28 

22-24 


30-40 
28  32 
25-27 


The  live  poultry  market  just  before  the 
holidays  promised  to  be  fair.  It  certainly 
is  not  going  to  be  a  whirlwind  for  prices 
are  entirely  too  low.  However,  it  can  be 
considered  fair  as  long  as  it  holds  its 
own.  There  were  many  who  feared  that 
the  4th  of  July  would  see  us  with  one 


The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

POTATO  MARKET  SLIGHTLY 
EASIER 

The  potato  market  .has  turned  easier  of 
late.  We  have  had  extremely  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  both ‘by  rail  and  by  steamer.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  28th  the  Old  Dominion  Line 
brought  no  cargo  and  it  gave  the  market 
a  little  breathing  spell.  However,  demand 
has  been  slipping  considerably  and  the 
market  itself  is  much  less  active.  Trade 
started  out  on  the  27th  on  a  good  basis 
but  late  on  the  28th  trade  began  to  drag 
heavily  and  prospects  were  that  we  are 
going  to  see  a  draggy  market  for  most  of 
the  week. 

Prices  have  eased  off  again  and  now 
the  best  Eastern  Shore  stocks  are  worth 
$4.50  to  $5  with  the  top  price  being  paid 
very  occasionally.  The  best  No.  1  from 
North  Carolina  sold  from  $4.25  to  $4.50 
with  the  choicest  Norfolks  at  from  $4 
to.  $4.50.  In  general  the  market  can  be 
said  to  be  on  the  basis  of  about  $4.50  per 
barrel  on  the  very  choicest  potatoes. 

A  few  old  stock  Maines  are  still  reach¬ 
ing  the  trade  but  the  market  is  dragging 
heavily  and  most  of  the  sales  are  from 
$3.50  to  $3  75  and  on  rare  occasions  up  to 
$4- 

BEAN  MARKET  DRAGGING 

The  bean  market  is  still  very  slow  and 
draggy,  although  prices  are  unchanged. 
Marrows  are  selling,  at  $6.25  to  $7,  peas 
$6  to  $6.50  ,  red  kidnevs  $6.75  to  $7.50. 
There  has  been  no  trading  in  white  kid¬ 
neys  due  to  their  absence  in  the  trade. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  HAY 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  hay 
market  since  our  last  report.  Stocks  on 
hand  were  ample  and  with  further  lots 
expected, .  trade  continues  listless.  The 
choicest  lines  of  timothy  are  bringing  $25 
with  small  bales  sometimes  as  much  as 
$3  less  than  large. 

No.  2  timothy  in  large  bales  $22  to  $23; 
No.  3  $20  to  $2i.  The  fanciest  light 
clover  mixed  has  been  bringing  from  $22 
to  $24  with  No  2  at  $20  to  $21 ;  No.  3  at 
$19  to  $20.  The  poorer  grades  of  hay 
in  small  bales  are  absolutely  unwanted  and 
are  practically  going  begging  for  a  buyer. 

Rye  straw  has  again  advanced  and  now 


Western  New  York  Grape  Crop 
-V.  Expected  Small 

rJ-'HE  grape  crop  in  Western  New  York 
for  1927  will  probably  be  shorter  than 
normally,  says  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  agri¬ 
cultural  economist  at  Cornell  University 
here.  The  summer  of  1926  was  both  cold 
and  wet  and  the  past  March  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  warm.  Based  on  past  ex¬ 
perience,  he  says,  these  facts  indicate  a 
small  crop. 

Three  weather  factors  influence  the 
price  of  grapes.  These  are:  the  date  of 
the  last  killing  frost  in  the  spring;  the 
July  and  August  temperatures  during  the 
preceding  year;  and  the  rainfall  during 
June,  July,  and  August  of  the  previous 
summer.  Most  important  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  is  the  date  of  the  last  killing  frost 
in  the  spring,  for  a  late  frost  reduces  the 
set  of  grapes  and  thereby  reduces  the  crop. 

Past  experiences  indicate  that  the  most 
favorable  conditions  are  high  temperature 
and  low  rainfall  during  the  previous  sum¬ 
mer  for  then  the  vines  mature  earlier  and 
more  plant  food  is  stored  in  them.  The 
result  is  that  the  vines  are  not  likely  to 
be  injured  by  winter  weather,  and  they 
are  able  to  produce  a  good  crop  the  fol¬ 
lowing  season. 


Madison  Square  Poultry  Show- 
Dates  Changed 

rT,HE  premium  list  for  the  1927  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Growing  Poultry  Show 
announces  the  dates  of  the  show  as  Jan- 
uarg  4-8,  1928.  Mr.  D  Lincoln  Orr,  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer  of  the  show  states  that 
the  dates  have  been  changed  to  Jafiuary 
18-22.  This  change  was  made  in  order  to 
avoid  a  conflict  with  the  dates  of  the 
Boston  show. 


Lancaster  Wins  Fight  for  TB 
Tested  Milk 

'T'HE  city  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  has  re¬ 
cently  won  its  fight  for  milk  from 
tuberculin  tested  cows.  The  Supreme 
Court  recently  handed  down  a  decision 
holding  legal  an  ordinance  which  requires 
that  milk  used  in  that  city  shall  come  from 
cows  free  from  tuberculosis. 


The  chief  objections  to  sunflower  as 
compared  with  corn  as  a  silage  crop  are 
lower  palatability,  unfavorable  effect  on 
the  succeeding  crop,  lack  of  uniformity 
and  mechanical  difficulties  experienced 
in  handling  the  crop. 
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The  Farm  News 

Two  Thousand  Youngsters  At  College  For  Junior  Field  Days 

_ _  -  .  ■«  .1  _  TT  r.  thoco  HAVO  *1 


ANYONE  who  can  attend  Junior  Field 
Days  at  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  and  come  away  without  an 
optomistic  view  for  the  future  of  New 
York  State  agriculture  is  an  incurable 
pessimist.  It  is  an  inspiring  sight  to  see 
nearly  two  thousand  boys  and  girls  as¬ 
sembled  in  Bailey  Hall  or  to  see  them  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  activities  of  the  week  such 
as  instruction  periods,  judging  contests  and 
the  recreational  features  which  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  entertainment. 

Approximately  two  thousand  Junior 
Project  workers  attended  the  Sixth 
Annual  field  days  from  June  22-24.  Mon¬ 
roe  County  led  in  total  number  with  265 
in  attendance.  Chenango  County  was  sec¬ 
ond  with  a  registration  of  177,  while  Che¬ 
mung  County  wars  third  with  166.  Wed¬ 
nesday  was  mainly  taken  up  by  registra¬ 
tions  and  assignments  to  rooms.  In  the 
afternoon  guides  were  provided  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  uses  of  the  various  buildings  and 
the  points  of  interest  about  the  campus 
while  in  the  evening  the  first  large  as¬ 
sembly  took  place  in  Bailey  Hall  with 
Professor  W.  J.  Wright,  State  Club 
Leader  as  Chairman.  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day  forenoons  the  club  members  were  di¬ 
vided  into  groups  and  given  instruction 
in  various  places  by  members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  Staff. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  assembly 
in  Bailey  Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon  was 
“The  Straw  Man”.  Miss  Vera  Crea,  who 
is  Home  Editor  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
Neivs  directed  a  number  of  Tompkins 
County  4-H  Club  girls  in  this  play  which 
was  enthusiastically  received.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  this  play  is  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  farm  groups  who  may  wish  to  use 
it.  Thursday  evening  a  number  of  the 
counties  put  on  ’‘stunts”.  Lack  of  time 
caused  a  few  to  be  postponed  until  Friday 
afternoon. 

Contests  Attract  Attention 

A  number  of  contests  were  provided, 
some  of  a  purely  recreational  nature  while 
others  of  a  more  serious  nature.  A  speed 
ball  tournament  occurred  1  hursday  fore¬ 
noon  under  the  direction  of  J.  A.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Assistant  State  Club  Leader.  Teams 
of  nine  from  each  county  competed  in  this 
event.  The  final  contest  was  played  by 
the  teams  from  Livingston  County  and 
Chenango  County  and  was  won  by  Liv¬ 
ingston  County  by  a  score  of  6-5. 

Professor  Willman  had  charge  of  a 
milking  contest  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  people  who  regularly  milked  the 
cows  used  in  the  contest  were  timed  for 
two  successive  milkings  previous  to  the 
contest  and  the  amount  of  milk  weighed. 
The  amount  of  milk  secured  by  the  Con¬ 
testants  was  checked  against  this  with  the 
result  that  Marshal  Beibly,  Oneida  County ; 
Earl  Comstock,  Oswego;  Clarence  Hen¬ 
derson,  Otsego;  Florence  Moulton,  St. 
Lawrence  and  Edward  Elston  of  Orange 
were  the  first  five  winners  in  the  order 
named.  Sixteen  club  members  competed. 


The  live  stock  judging  contest  drew  the 
attention  of  a  large  number  of  boys  as 
well  as  a  few  girls  on  Friday  afternoon. 
This  contest  was  also  in  charge  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Willman.  Those  who  took  part  in 
the  cow  judging  contest  judged  three 
rings  of  Holsteins,  Jerseys,  and  Guern¬ 
seys  with  four  animals  in  each  ring.  An¬ 
other  group  judged  sheep  and  swine. 

Sixty-one  youngsters  took  part  in  the 
dairy  cow  judging.  The  ten  winners  in 
order  of  placing  were  as  follows :  Morti¬ 
mer  Brooks  of  Chenango  County;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Baum,  St.  Lawrence  County;  Wm. 
Bale,  Schuyler  County;  Leo  Appleby,  Al¬ 
bany  County;  Grace  Moulton,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County;  Nelson  Houck,  Cayuga 
County ;  Byron  Culver,  Cayuga  County ; 
Fred  Inman,  Chenango  County;  Gerald 
Lanphere,  Chenango  County ;  Marshall 
Beilby,  Oneida  County. 

Eleven  contestants  judged  sheep.  The 
winners  were  Melvin  Olmstead  of  On¬ 
tario  County  who  took  first  place  and  his 
brother  Clarence  who  took  second ;  Ralph 
Webster  of  Cayuga  County  took  third.  In 
the  swine  judging  contest  Frank  Hollier 
of  Onondaga  County  was  first,  Thomas 
Hollier  second  and  George  Lynch  of  On¬ 
ondaga  County,  third.  There  were  ten 
contestants. 

Poultry  Judging 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Dawley  of  the  Poultry  De¬ 
partment  had  charge  of  a  poultry  judging 
contest  on  Friday  afternoon.  Twenty-one 
boys  and  girls  took  part  in  this  contest 
which  consisted  of  judging  six  classes  of 
Rocks,  Reds  and  Leghorns  consisting  of 
four  birds  in  each  class.  The  first  five 
places  in  tfie  contest  were  won  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Richard  Goodwin,  Chenango 

County;  Joseph  Morrissey,  Livingston 
County ;  Lawrence  Rowden,  Monroe 
County;  Theodore  Hubbard,  Chenango 
County  and  Wilbur  Ahrns  of  Monroe 
County. 

The  final  assembly  occurred  Friday 
evening  with  Dr.  Cornelius  Betten  as 
Chairman.  A  report  of  the  Washington 
4-H  Club  Camp  was  given  and  a  very 
impressive  candle  lighting  ceremony  was 
held  by  representatives  from  each  county 
present. 

Guests  Well  cared  For 

Very  careful  and  elaborate  plans  were 
made  by  the  College  for  the  safe  and  en¬ 
joyable  entertainment  of  their  young 
guests.  The  boys  and  girls  were  assigned 
to  various  college  dormitories  and  were 
assigned  to  one  of  the  various  cafeterias 
for  their  meals.  A  full  program  was  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  the  youngsters  would  get 
the  greatest  possible  value  from  the  trip, 
yet  the  program  did  not  entirely  consist 
of  instruction  but  of  recreation  and  of 
trips  about  the  University  grounds  con¬ 
ducted  by  guides  who  could  not  only  di¬ 
rect  the  boys  and  girls  to  the  points  of 
particular  interest  but  could  explain  the 
significance  of  things.  Anyone  at  the 


Field  Days  could  see  these  boys  and  girls 
in  attendance,  realizing  fully  that  they 
were  enjoying  themselves  to  the  fullest 
degree. 

I  asked  a  number  of  boys  if  they  were 
having  a  good  time  and  without  exception 
their  faces  lighted  up  and  they  said  they 
surely  were.  I  also  asked  a  number  of 
boys  whether  they  had  attended  Field 
Days  before  and  in  a  majority  of  cases 
this  proved  to  be  their  first  trip  to  the 
State  College.  We  imagine  that  the  boys 
and  girls  reached  home  tired  but  happy 
and  that  many  of  them  were  already  plan¬ 
ning  to  take  the  trip  to  the  Field  Days 
next  year. 
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Some  of  the  contestants  in  the  Milking  Contest  at  the  Junior  Field  Day  at  Cor¬ 
nell.  The  prize  winners  are:  First,  Marshall  Beilby,  Oneida  County,  (extrtme  ). 
Second  Earl  Comstock,  Oswego  County,  (second  from  right,  back  row).  Thir  , 
Clarence  Henderson  Otsego  County,  (sixth  from  left,  back  row).  Fourth,  Florence 
Moulton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  (milking  the  cow).  Fifth,  Edward  Elston,  Orange 
County,  (fifth  from  left  in  back  row). 


North  Country  News  Notes 

A  NICE  rain  over  part  of  the  North 
country  this  week  end  has  helped 
crops  in  general,  both  by  softening  the 
hard  crust  and  by  the  water  which  was 
being  needed.  Corn  is  starting  at  last 
although  the  cool  nights  are  not  very  con¬ 
ducive  to  rapid  growth.  Oats  are  in  all 
stages  of  development  from  just  coming 
up  to  a  foot  high,  all  depending  on  when 
they  were  planted  and  the  kind  of  ground 
they  were  planted  on. 

Hay  still  looks  about  the  same  as  two 
weeks  ago — very  spotted  with  here  a  good 
piece  of  new  seeding  and  there  an  old 
meadow  that  has  very  little.  An  assessor 
of  one  of  the  North  Country  towns  told 
me  last  week  that  he  in  company  with 
the  other  assessors  had  been  over  several 
farms  lately  and  found  that  old  meadows 
were  in  bad  shape. 

*  *  * 

THE  change  in  the  selling  of  cheese  on 
the  Gouverneur  Cheese  Board  from 
price  fixing  to  the  auction  system  does  not 
seem  to  have  met  with  general  approval. 

At  each  of  the  first  two  meetings  only 
the  cheese  from  one  factory  has  been  of¬ 
fered,  the  others  still  selling  direct  to  the 
buyers  at  prices  said  to  range  somewhat 
lower  than  was  brought  by  the  cheese  sold 
by  auction  which  was  23P2  on  Saturday 
last. 

A  new  angle  has  been  added  through 
the  reviving  of  the  old  Canton  Board  of 
trade  and  the  understanding  that  in  the 
future  cheese  will  be  sold  there  as  well  as 
at  Gouverneur.  Just  how  this  will  work 
out  still  remains  to  be  seen.  It  seems  to 
be  the  idea  of  a  good  many  that  the 
auction  system  of  buying  cheese  is  ideal 
from  the  theoretical  standpoint.  However 
this  was  tried  at  Watertown  some  time 
ago,  and  did  not  function  satisfactorily 
due,  according  to  reports,  to  the  buyers 
agreeing  in  advance  that  they  would  not 
bid  against  each  other  on  different  lots, 
each  deciding  which  they  would  take.  This 
defeated  the  competitive  basis. 

sjc  *  * 

AT  the  meeting  and  annual  picnic  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  County  Cheese  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative  Association  last  Sat¬ 
urday,  milk  and  milk  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  Came  in  for  most  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  given  during  the  period  of  speech 
making.  Among  those  who  spoke  were 
J.  A.  Coulter,  secretary  of  the  Dairymen's 
League  Cooperative  Association;  M.  IT. 
Streeter,  County  President  of  the  same 
organization,  and  C.  S.  Wicks,  President 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Cheese  Association. 

This  association  marketed  thousands'  of 
dollars  worth  of  cheese  for  the  members 
last  year  at  a  considerably  higher  price 
according  to  reports  than  would  have  been 
received  otherwise.  The  Dairymen  s 
League  men  at  the  picnic  made  two  propo¬ 
sitions  for  future  consideration.  One  was 
that  the  League  would  purchase  the  milk 
from  all  the  factories  that  could  pass,  the 
necessary  inspections  of  plant  and  dairies 
at  Class  one  prices  according  to  zoning 
and  other  differentials,  for  the  months  of 
October,  November,  December  and  Jan¬ 
uary.  The  other  one  considered  a  basis 
of  buying  for  a  straight  six  months  be¬ 
ginning  on  November  first. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  milk  business 
of  the  North  Country  is  certainly  stirring 


The  Product  of  Milking 
Machine  Specialists 

THE  success  of  the  Universal  Nat¬ 
ural  Milker  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  product  of  milking  machine 
specialists.  We  make  nothing  but  milk¬ 
ers  and  milking  machine  equipment. 
'All  our  resources,  time,  energy,  and 
inventive  ability  are  concentrated  on 
the  one  job  of  making  milking  machines 
as  good  as  they  can  be  made  ! 

Today  there  are  more  than  35,000 
Universal  Milkers  in  daily  use,  milking 
over  3/4  of  a  million  cows  twice  daily. 
Think  of  a  dairy  herd  like  that— and 
then  think  of  the  job  of  milking  these 
cows!  Think,  also,  of  cutting  the  milk¬ 
ing  labor  bill  in  half— and  of  produc¬ 
ing  milk  of  maximum  purity  and 
cleanliness.  That’s  what  Universal 
Milkers  are  doing. 

We’d  like  to  send  you  catalog  which  tells  al! 
about  Universal  Milkers.  Write  for  your  copy. 

The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  AA., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 


Two  Types: 

Double 
and  Single 
Units 


Perfect  silage  with 
a  Globe  Silo 

Only  the  Globe  has  the  extension 
roof ,  an  exclusive  feature,  which 
reduces  the  cost  per  ton  capacity 
to  its  lowest  terms.  No  waste  un¬ 
filled  space  after  silage  settles. 
It  offers  4he  cheapest  way  to 
handle  your  corn  crop.  Made  of 
selected  Canadian  spruce  and 
Douglas  fir  with  double 
splines,  sealed  joints 
and  adjustable  doors, 
it  is  absolutely  air-tight 
and  lasts  a  lifetime.  A 
Globe  Silo  increases  the 
value  of  your  farm,  the 
milk  yield  of  your  cows 
and  farm  profits. 

Write  today  for _  the  name 
of  our  representative  in  your 
community  and  catalog  ; 
tanks ,  tubs ,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

■ - =  S  =  _--'  Box  F  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


up  farmers  and  businessmen  alike,  both 
cheese  and  fluid  situations  being  much  dis¬ 
cussed.  Today  a  number  have  journeyed 
down  to  Utica  to  hear  and  discuss  the  re¬ 
ports  that  are  being  made  there.  Rumors 
this  morning  are  that  a  compromise  plan 
was  written  out  by  the  Milk  Producers 
Program  Committee  on  Unified  Organiza¬ 
tion,  last  night  to  supplant  the  report  as 
originally  worked  out. — W.  I.  Roe. 

Editor’s  Note:— See  article  on  Utica 
Milk  Meeting  on  Page  5. 
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<lA  Women’s  Community  Club 

/Spf thZ.3 °r lm?°verished  b y  What  Goes  On  Within  It 


A  FTER  the  war  activities  were  over 
and  our  Red  Cross  stopped  regular 
work  our  community  organized  a  Home 
Bureau  under  the  County  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  for  our  Community  Club,  and  from 
the  start  it  has  been  a  success. 

We  take  up  the  regular  work  under 
the  Agent  and  then  work  in  extra 
meetings  for  those  who  do  not  care  for 
the  projects,  and  to  make  it  more  so¬ 
cial.  This  is  a  real  country  commun¬ 
ity  with  mostly  scattered  homes  and 
two  active  churches.  We  do  not  al¬ 
low  our  meetings  to  interfere  with  any 
church  dates,  and  keep  the  good  will  of 
all  other  organizations. 

We  have  speakers  regularly.  We 
have  had  corset  fitters  from  the  best 
city,  stores  to  lecture  and  demonstrate; 
|W e  had  a  “Beauty”  specialist  to  lecture 
and  demonstrate  manicuring,  and  sham¬ 
pooing;  We  have  had  the  best  “Art” 
speaker  in  the  city  with  a  whole  store 
full  of  pictures  to  illustrate  the  lecture; 
We  have  had 
fashion  shows 
from  the  stores 
too.  The  crowds 
vary  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  and 
the  business  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  city 
think  our  trade 
worth  while  to 
come  to  us  and 
demonstrate  and 
lecture. 

W  e  have 
“Covered  dish” 
dinners.  Each 
brings  sandwiches 
also.  The  coffee 
is  either  furnish¬ 
ed  uy  the  club  or 
the  hostess. 

We  know  each 
other  better  than 
we  did  before  and 
have  formed  so 


Painted  furniture  should  be  dusted  with 
a  waxed  cotton  cloth  each  day.  At  longer 
intervals,  a  cloth  that  is  freshly  moistened 
with  liquid  wax  should  be  used. 

To  wash  furniture,  make  a  suds  of 
alkali  free  soap  and  soft  water.  Wash 
greasy  furniture  with  this,  rinse  in  dear 
water  and  wipe  dry.  Alkali  will  injure 
the  finish  of  almost  any  wood.  To  clean 
oak  furniture,  wipe  with  a  cloth  dampened 
in  turpentine.  A  cream  made  of  beeswax 
and  turpentine  may  also  be  used  on  oak. 
To  make  this  cream,  cover  chipped  bees¬ 
wax  with  small  amount  of  turpentine, 
place  in  an  earthen  jar  in  a  pan  of  water 
and  heat  until  the  wax  melts.  Care  must 
be  taken  in  handling  turpentine  near  a 
file.  Add  turpentine  until  the  mixture 
is  thick  and  creamy.  Apply  to  oak  with 
a  linen  cloth  and  polish  with  a  soft  cloth. 

For  light  woods  use  a  cream  made  by 
covering  equal  parts  of  shredded  bees¬ 
wax,  white  wax  and  castile  soap  with 
turpentine.  Heat  until  melted  in  an 


vided  no  cracks  are  left  through  which 
moths  may  enter.  If  corners  of  boxes  are 
broken,  they  should  have  strips  of  paper 
pasted  over  the  break. 

Cedar  chests  and  shavings  are  not  as 
effective  as  they  have  been  thought  to  be. 
They  kill  only  the  young  lavrae  but  not 
the  old  ones  nor  eggs  nor  moths.  Naph¬ 
thalene  proved  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best 
repellent  for  moths;  it  may  be  used  either 
as  flakes  or  balls.  Many  of  the  other 
household  preventives  have  proved  en¬ 
tirely  ineffectual.  BUT  the  best  preven¬ 
tive  of  all  is  to  put  clothes  away  clean 
and  free  frog  eggs  or  larvae,  and  then 
protect  them  from  further  attack. 


bathroonf,  a'nd  *w  eS  pre  sent  h'  e  re  w  i°t  h  deslqns fhatwT8*  suit.ab,e  for  the  Kitchen,  Pantry  or 
They  are  stamped  on  fine  quahty  stripfrd  mlL  rna^631 ,1°  £'e-ry  woma"  «"  the  home, 
quoting  a  very  low  price  on  these^urtahri  t  ?  18x36  mches  size.  We  are 

number  of  curtains  desired  when  orderina  ah*/  fent*  p®r  pr*  Postpaid.  Be  sure  to  state 

brofde^DSt  ^m  beautifAu"y  ‘"Crated  Embroide/y  Book^  Send8  -  y°Ur  °rder  f°r  °Ur 
oroiaery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  ° 


vviZ o£  community  d„Z  Su?  ***  ?I‘hen  by  I>lacin®  »  a  I>™  of  water, 
best  people  from  the  ? nd.know  our  Add  an  e(luaI  Quantity  of  boiling  water 
w  P  ,  1  ■(  7  .  neiShbonng  town,  and  stir  constantly.  Apply  very  little  at  a 

gather  pLes’  WC  W  ™th  a  -ft  cloth'in  I  cLX  * 

gamer  pieces  of  cloth  for  the  Samtar-  tion  and  finally  rub  with  the  grain, 


Don’t  Spank 

C  PAN  KING  is  not  the  best  discipline 
because  it  is  not  the  natural  result 
of  disobedience.  The  secret  of  discipline 
is  to  let  the  child  suffer  the  natural  con¬ 
sequences  of  his  act,  or,  if  this  is  too 
severe,  “make  the  punishment  fit  the 

crime”  in  a  rea- 
s  o  n  a  b  1  e  way. 
This  is  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the 
child-training  ex¬ 
perts  at  the  nurs¬ 
ery  school  of  the 
State  College  of 
Home  Economics 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Before  punish¬ 
ing  the  child,  the 
college  says  that 
it  is  essentialjto 
find  out  whether 
the  misdeed  was 
accidental  or  in¬ 
tentional.  If  ac¬ 
cidental,  the  child 
should  be  treated 
with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  regret,  as 
any  grown-up 
would  be  treated 
if  he  unwittingly 
does  something 
wrong,  after 


I.  - vr.v.V-1  IUI  UUI 

all  orders  to  the  Em- 


ium,  we  help  the  Red  Cross  if  a  call 
comes  for  sewing.  In  fact  we  do  any- 
tlnng  needed  and  manji-  things  the 
church  could  not  do.  We  are  all  organ¬ 
ized  ready  to  help. 

When  fire  destroyed  a  home  and  two 


which  he  should  make  an  effort  to  repair 
the  damage  as  much  as  possible.  Once 
mo-  kltentjonal  naughtiness  is  discovered,  how¬ 
ever,  it  should  be  dealt  with  promptly  so 

White  spots  caused  by  allowing  water  that-  l*16,  C,hlld  Wl!1  know  what  hc  is  being 
stand  nn  varniclio/1  r\—  I .x.  „  J  pUHlsllCcl  for. 


to  stand  on  a  varnished  or  painted  sur¬ 
face  can  often  be  removed  by  sponging 
carefully  with  a  cloth  dampened  in  wood 
alcohol.  Scratched  surfaces  can  some¬ 
times  be  improved  by  rubbing  with  cam- 


re¬ 


children  leaving  fh'/r/i  TVi  V  ?  T  De  imProved  by  rubbmg  with  cam 
destitute  we  called  ™  l  °f  6  Y  phorated  oil  or  raw  linseed  oil.  To  re- 
to  advertise  us  d  16  nfCW8papfrs  move  dents  ™  furniture,  place  a  wet  blot- 

after  the  funeral  a  d  16  day  i!ng  PapCr  °VCr  dent’  apply  a  hot  iron  to 

All  dav  lone-  \  '  fbe  spot  long  enough  to  allow  the  heat  to 

clothing  Mterinu  £***  V taklB«  penetrate  ^  blotting  paper  and  steam  the 

c  oimng,  altering  for  immediate  need  wood.  This  causes  it  to  swell  and 
and  receiving  money.  The  different  or- 
gamzations  from  the  city  tame  the  six 
miles  to  our  meeting  place  and  gave  us 
money.  In  all  we  had  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  by  night,  and  furniture 
and  things  for  their  needs.  We  bought 
groceries,  and  gave  orders  for  bread 
and  set  this  family  on  their  feet. 

You  see  our  organization  was  relia- 
ble  and  the  people  had  confidence  in  us 
Wfc  have  about  fifty  paid  members 
every  year  and  so  many  that  are  visit¬ 
ors  and  helpers  that  are  not  enrolled 


turn  to  place.  Ink  stains  can  frequently 
be  removed  by  using  a  soap  suds.  It  is 
very  likely  to  injure  the  finish  so  sponge 
immediately  with  weak  vinegar  and  rinse 
with  clear  water. 


Keep  Moths  Away 

THERE  are  two  things  to  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  loss  or  damage  from  moths.  The 
first  is  to  get  rid  of  all  moth  larvae  or 
eggs  which  may  be  on  materials ;  the  next 

and  -  “*'■  c*»oueu  to  keep  all  materials  away  from  pos- 

,  -  i  e  is  so  much  more  worth  sible  moths  which  may  deposit  eggs  which 

!  0  ,’V1  we  are  really  friends  with  will  later  develop  into  the  destructive 

our  neighbors  every  one  and  not  just  a  larvae. 

CThpn  7  bUnG,h  °f  folks-  Specialists  say  that  two  hours  of  hot 

WC  Carn  sotimthing,  as  our  sunlight  will  destroy  all  stages  of  clothes 
__  ”7  ai‘!  1vo.rth  wbile.  There  is  moths.  However,  a  material  with  con- 

/  miff  °.  take  fbe  place  of  gossip  siderable  depth  such  as  fur  or  heavy  por- 
‘  a  something  worth  while.— Mrs.  tjeres  cannot  get  full  benefit  of  the  sun¬ 
light  and  should  be  helped  by  beating, 
shaking  and,  in  case  of  fur,  by  combing. 

After  thorough  beating,  shaking  and 
sunning,  the  garments  or  bedding  may  be 
wrapped  or  enclosed  in  moth  proof  bags 
or  boxes.  Tar  paper  is  especially  ob- 


The  first  requisite  in  dealing  with  a 
naughty  child  is  to  get  his  attention.  Even 
very  young  children  can  understand  ex¬ 
pressions  of  disappointment  and  disap¬ 
proval,  and,  frequently,  this  is  enough 
punishment  for  sensitive  children.  Hard 
and  fast  rules  of  discipline  cannot  be  set, 
for  discipline  should  be  adapted  to  meet 
the  individual  child  and  the  particular 
situation. 

If  the  children’s  surroundings  are  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  they  cannot  injure  them¬ 
selves,  much  disobedience  will  take  care 
of  itself.  Slapping  the  children’s  hands 
for  hurting  the  cat  is  seldom  necessary, 
for  a  scratch  will  usually  teach  them  to 
treat  the  cat  with  respect. 

Reasonable  discipline,  administered 
firmly  but  without  anger  or  emotion  help 
children  to  control  their  emotions  and  to 
live  comfortably  with  .others. 


•p  . &  mvjilii  wnue. — Mrs. 

rrankhn  Flower,  Rennselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Keep  Furniture  Looking-  Well 

£)IFFERENT  finishes  on  furniture  re¬ 
quire  different  treatments  if  they  are 

methods" fof  dusting’  a  7he  ,  f°!Iowing  Jectionable  to  moths"  they  also  dislike  the 
rccomZfL h ^nd  f°r  cloamng  are  odor  of  printer’s  ink.  For  this  reason 
specialist-  1  i0,1,c  economics  the  picture  section  of  the  newspaper  is 

useful  for  wrapping  blankets,  etc.,  pro- 


Eating-  Buildings 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

cost  of  running  the  dairyman’s  business. 

While  the  dairyman  must  pay  his 
taxes  and  the  interest  on  the  mortgage 
and  the  feed  bills,  and  while  the  family 
must  be  fed  and  clothed  from  day  to 
day  and  from  year  to  year,  there  are 
certain  items  such  as  repairs  to  the 
buildings  that  he  can  let  go  when  neces¬ 
sary. 

He  knows  that  the  buildings  ought  to 
be  kept  up  but  when  money  is  short 
this  is  one  expense  that  can  be  defer¬ 
red.  The  upkeep  can,  and  often  is,  left 
from  year  to  j^ear  hoping  for  better 
times  when  he  can  get  the  money  to  fix 
things  up.  When  the  dairy  farmer  has 


to  buy  groceries  with  the  $284  that 
ought  to  go  into  repairs  to  his  build¬ 
ings,  he  is  pretty  nearly  eating  wood. 

In  the  hill  sections  of  New  York 
State,  there  are  literally  thousands  of 
farms  where  the  buildings  have  all  been 
eaten  up.  Poor  soils,  poor  roads  and 
low  prices  for  milk,  have  made  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  dairymen  to  feed  his 
family  and  keep  up  the  buildings,  too. 
He  stays  on,  eating  up  the  buildings, 
until  they  are  gone  or  until  they  be¬ 
come  untenable  and  then  the  owner 
moves  away  and  the  farm  goes  back 
for  taxes.  That  is  one  way  of  getting 
the  equity,  or  a  part  of  it,  out  of  a  farm 
that  you  cannot  sell.  Many  a  dairyman 
stays  on  while  the  buildings  last. 

This  is  not  true,  of  course,  of  the 
farmers  who  are  located  on  the  better 
soils.  There  are  two  kinds  of  good  soil 
in  the  central  New  York  dairy  sections, 
river  valley  soils  and  lime  stone  soils. 
On  these  better  soils,  the  buildings  are 
being  kept  up  in  fairly  good  repair  and 
are  painted. 

The  county  agent  in  Herkimer  coun¬ 
ty,  New  York,  told  me  that  a  map  of 
the  county  which  showed  where  most 
of  the  farm  buildings  arc  painted  would 
also  be  a  good  lime  map  of  the  county; 
that  is,  the  good  buildings  are,  by  and 
large,  located  on  the  limestone  soils. 
Dair3rmen  on  such  soils  are  not  eating 
their  buildings.— C.  A.  Taylor. 

Crude  oil  is  excellent  for  use  on  hard¬ 
wood  or  polished  floors  and  is  much 
cheaper  than  many  inferior  products 
bought  as  polishes— L.  M.  T. 


Delightfully  Youthful 


Bows  are  much  in  style  this  summer  and 
here  they  are  nicely  balanced  on  frock  pat¬ 
tern  No.  3032.  The  chiffons,  georgette 
crepes,  voiles,  or  celanese  when  made  up  like 
this  would  make  a  charming  dress  for  girls 
or  small  women.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36-inch  size  requires  2% 
yards  of  40-inch  material  with  3J4  yards  of 
3  inch  ribbon.  Price  13c. 
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How  Do  You  Do? 

Like  Other  Fine  Virtues,  Manners  Improve  Through  Constant  Use 
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be  easy  and  free  from  awkwardness 
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in  introducing  one  person  to  another 
is  one  mark  of  good  breeding.  The  long, 
involved  introductions  which  were  once  in 
vogue  have  become  very  simple  forms  in¬ 
deed  nowadays.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
simplicity  of  speech  and  manner  is  always 
in  better  taste,  anyhow.  Of  course,  the 
established  rule  is  that  the  man  should 
be  presented  to  the  lady  in  just  such  simple 
form  as  this:  “Mrs.  Allen,  let  me  present 
Mr.  White”  or  “Mrs.  Johns,  may  I  intro¬ 
duce  Mr.  Cummins?”  The  awkward  “Let 
me  make  your  acquainted  with”  or  ‘I  want 
you  to  shake  hands  with”  or  just  "Meet  so- 
and-so”  are  not  nearly  so  easy  and  dignified. 

If  the  man  is  in  some  high  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  position,  then  the  order  of  in¬ 
troduction  is  reversed  and  the  lady  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  him.  All  unmarried  women  are 
presented  to  matrons,  a  younger  married 
woman  is  presented  to  an  older,  but  when 
two  married  women  of  about  the  same  age 
are  introduced,  the  introducer  may  get  out 
of  her  dilemma  neatly  by  saying  “Mrs. 
Green,  let  me  present  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Green.”  An  unmarried  man 
is  presented  to  the  married  one  unless  the 
bachelor  happens  to  be  noticeably  the  elder 
of  the  two.  All  men  of  whatever  age  are 
presented  to  high  officials. 

When  a  girl  introduces  a  friend  to  her 
parents  she  approaches  her  mother  with 
something  like  this:  “Mother,  may  I  pre¬ 
sent  Miss  Lacy?”  or  “Mother,  this  is  Mr. 
Edwards.”  The  friend  is  then  introduced 
to  the  father. 

But  where  confusion  and  delay  may  be 
rather  upsetting  to  a  hostess  is  when  a 
newcomer  has  to  be  introduced  to  a  group 
of  guests.  The  usual  hand  shake  and  the 
individual  introduction  may  be  shortened 
to  “Mr.  Amos— Miss  Jones,  Miss  Roberts, 
Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Long.”  Ladies  first,  al¬ 
ways !  Names  should  be  clearly  spoken 
to  avoid  embarrassment.  If  it  can  be 
avoided,  too  many  should  not  be  introduced 
at  once,  as  the  chances  are  that  no  names 
will  be  remembered.  But  it  is  more  em¬ 
barrassing  to  omit  introductions  where 
people  are  thrown  together  as  guests. 

In  acknowledging  the  introduction  it  is 
not  so  much  what  is  said  as  how  it  is  done. 
“How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Jones?”  said  with 
a  pleasant  smile  is  used  very  commonly. 
Or  a  gentleman  may  say  “Miss  Elliot, 
I  am  glad  indeed  to  meet  you”  or  simply, 

■  *‘I  am  pleased  to  know  you,  Mrs.  Squires. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  young  woman 
to  rise  when  a  young  man  or  young  woman 
is  presented  to  her  in  a  group  but  she 
should  stand  to  be  introduced  to  an  older 
woman,  to  an  elderly  or  distinguished 
gentleman  or  to  the  guest  of  honor.  If 
she  is  the  hostess  she  rises  to  receive  all 
introductions.  Men  always  stand  for  in¬ 
troductions. 

Children  should  learn  to  introduce  their 
little  friend  or  even  grown  people  with 
just  as  much  grace  as  do  their  elders. 
“John,  this  is  my  cousin,  Tom”;  “Mother, 
may  I  present  my  schoolmate,  Bob  An¬ 
derson,  to  you?” — nothing  hard  about  that, 
and  yet  the  child  is  learning  to  practice 
some  of  the  everyday  courtesies  the  lack 
of  which  may  be  a  serious  handicap. 


Tasty  Ways  of  Cooking  Liver 

JWTEDICAL  men  frequently  advocate 
ivl  eat;ng  Gf  liver,  kidneys,  hearts, 
sweet-breads  and  brains.  I  he  humblest 
of  these  is  liver.  Most  people  fry  liver 
and  one  sometimes  sees  very  tough  and 
blackened  results,  where  great  care  has 
not  been  exercised. 

The  following  will  be  found  a  tastier 
and  more  digestible  method.  I  have  not 
seen  it  in  any  cookery  book,  but  had  an 
inventing  spasm  one  day  and  we  enjoyed 
the  result.  (I  have  not  fried  liver 
since ! ) 

Put  2  ounces  butter,  and  2  ounces 
shortening  in  a  granite  or  enamelled  bowl 
and  melt  in  oven.  Cut  a  pound  of  liver 
up  in  “smallish”  pieces  and  dredge  with 
flour  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  mix¬ 


ing  thoroughly  with  a  fork  so  that  every 
piece  is  well  floured.  Put  the  liver  now  in 
the  bowl  and  mix  well  with  the  melted 
grease.  Place  a  granite  plate  on  top  and 
let  cook  in  fairly  hot  oven  for  ten  min¬ 
utes.  Next  add  a  teacupful  ( pint) 
of  boiling  water,  turn  off  oven  heat,  and 
cook  gently  for  an  hour. 

This,  of  course,  could  be  cooked  in  a 
casserole.  For  variety  a  small  chopped 
onion,  or  one  or  two  chopped  tomatoes, 
may  be  added,  but  it  is  a  “very  tasty  bite” 
done  in  the  simple  way  described. — 
H.  McF.,  Canada. 

Taking  off  the  cover  towards  the  end 
of  the  cooking  helps  to  improve  the 
flavoring  of  this  liver  dish. 


other  casserole  dish  is  prepared  by  lining 
the  greased  casserole  with  boiled  and  but¬ 
tered  rice  and  filling  the  center  with 
chopped,  boiled  liver  and  gravy.  After 
a  few  crumbs  are  placed  over  the  top, 
the  whole  may  be  placed  in  the  oven  to 
brown. 


>*! 


Liver  and  Bacon 

THE  old  time  dish  of  liver  and  bacon 
has  virtues  beyond  any  that  our  grand¬ 
mothers  ever  suspected.  Recent  investiga¬ 
tions  indicate  that  liver  is  one  of  the  best 
foods  for  upbuilding  the  blood.  It  is  a  good 
source  of  iron  which  is  necessary  to  make 


Keep  Lines  Straight 


What  Was  the  Greatest  Thrill 
of  My  Life? 

|I7  VERY  life  has  had  its  most  thrilling 
■*-J  moment,  whether  man  or  woman,  boy 
or  girl.  To  the  boy  it  may  have  been 
when  he  got  the  sled  he  wanted  or  when 
he  caught  his  first  fish:  to  the  girl  per¬ 
haps  it  came  when  she  won  first  prize  at 
the  spelling  contest  or  spoke  her  first 
“piece”  at  Sunday  School.  Most  grown 
men  or  women  could  name  many  thrilling 
experiences.  It  may  have  been  a  narrow 
escape  from  death,  it  may  have  been 
when  they  were  profoundly  moved  by  some 
great  emotion,  or  some  awe-inspiring 
sight.  But  no  life,  wherever  lived,  is  en¬ 
tirely  devoid  of  thrills.  What  has  been 
your  greatest  one?  Write  and  tell  about 
it  in  not  over  250  words.  For  the  best 
account  of  the  greatest  thrill  Aunt  Janet 
offers  a  prize  of  $3  00,  for  the  next  best 
account,  $2.00.  All  other  accounts  printed 
will  be  paid  for  at  $1.00  each.  Send  it  in 
by  July  20th  to  Aunt  Janet,  c|o  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


Saves  wear-and-tear  on 
you — and  your  clothes! 
The  extra  help  of  good 
soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt-loosening 
naptha,  combined  in 
Fels-Naptha,  makes 
clothes  clean  more 
quickly,  more  easily. 


The  state  college  of  agriculture  has 
free  courses  which  may  be  studied  at  home. 
Ask  about  them  on  a  postcard  addressed 
to  the  farm  study  courses,  college  of  agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Send  SI.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 

American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


comfort 


all  summer 


Dress  pattern  2848  is  especially  good  for 
figures  that  have  to  mind  their  lines .  Its 
shirred  fullness  over  the  hips  gives  comfort 
in  walking  while  the  front  and  back  panels 
give  the  long  lines  which  are  so  desirable 
for  full  figures.  It  cuts  in  sizes  18  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  48  and  50  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36 -inch  requires  3%  yards  of 
40-inch  material.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk.)  Add  12c  for  the  New  Summer 
Fashion  Book  and  send  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461 -4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


PURITAN 

Oil  Cook  Stoves 


the  red  blood  cells  and  it  also  contains  a 
vitamin  which  is  believed  to  help  the  body 
use  the  iron  from  other  food.  Liver  is 
especially  recommended  for  anemic  per¬ 
sons  for  these  reasons. 

But  liver  need  not  always  be  served 
with  bacon,  though  chopped  bacon  with 
mashed  broiled  liver,  seasoned  and  moist¬ 
ened  with  cream  make  good  sandwiches. 
Liver  may  be  slit  and  filled  with  bread 
stuffing  and  roasted  in  the  overt  like 
chicken.  Liver  may  be  baked  in  milk  or 
cooked  in  a  casserole  in  brown  stock.  An- 


Shorter  cooking  hours,  cooler  kitchens 
and  more  delicious  meals  than  ever, 
"when  Puritan  Oil  Stoves  are  used!  .Ask 
your  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 

For  best  results,  use  SOCONY,  the  clean, 
safe  kerosene. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 
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CHAPTER  VI 

A  “Viking's  Funeral” 

All  night  long,  in  a  dream  untroubled 
of  hope, 

He  brooded,  clasping  his  knees.” 

T  STOOPED  over  Michael,  whose  eyes 
were  closed  again. 

Was  he  dead— his  last  act  the  saving 
of  my  life? 

I  don’t  think  I  felt  very  much,  at  the 
moment.  My  mind  was  numb  or  blank, 
and  I  wasn’t  certain  that  the  whole  affair 
was  not  a  nightmare.... 

Michael  opened  his  eyes. 

‘  Stout  Fella,”  he  whispered.  “Got  the 
letters  ?” 

I  .old  him  that  he  would  deliver  them 
in  person.  That  we  were  the  sole  sur¬ 
vivors.  That  the  relief  would  come  soon 
and  we  should  be  promoted  and  decorated. 
“For  stabbing  Lejaune?”  he  smiled. 

“Listen,  Johnny - I’m  for  it,  all  right. 

Bled  white. ..  .Listen. ..  .1  never  stole 
anything  in  my  life...  .Tell  Dig  I  said  so, 
and  do  get  the  letter  to  Aunt  Patricia....' 
You  musn’t  wait  for  the  relief ...  .Le¬ 
jaune  s  body. ...  They’d  shoot  3rou....Get 
a  camel  and  save  yourself ....  In  the  dark 
tonight. .  .  .If  you  can't  get  away,  say  I 
killed  Lejaune.... I  helped  to,  anyhow...” 

I  do  not  know  what  I  said. 

“No.  Listen - Those  letters _ You 

aie  to  leave  one  on  me. . .  .Leave  it  in  mv 

hand - Confession - Do  the  thing 

thoroughly. ..  .No  need  for  you  and  Dig 
to  carry  on  with  the  game  now.... You 
must  get  the  confession  published  or  it’s 
all  spoilt. ...” 

“You’ve  nothing  to  confess,  Beau,  old 
chap,”  I  said - “Half  a  minute,  I’m  go¬ 

ing  to  get  some  brandy . . . .  ” 

His  fingers  closed  weakly  on  mv  sleeve. 
F>on  t  be  an  ass,  Johnny,”  he  whispered. 
Confessions  the  whole  thing. ...  Leave  it 
where  it’ll  be  found  or  I’ll  haunt  vou.... 
Gnaw  your  neck  and  go  ‘Boo’  in  the  dark 

....No,  don’t  go. ...  Promise _ God! 

I’m  going  blind  . . . .  John _ John  . .’. . 

Where  are  you? - Promise _ Confes¬ 
sion. .  ..John - John....” 

Within  two  minutes  of  his  seizing  Le- 
jaune’s  foot  and  saving  my  life,  my 
brother  was  dead.... My  splendid,  noble, 

great-hearted  Beau _ 

I  have  not  the  gift  of  tears.  I  have 
not  cried  since  I  was  a  baby,  and  the  re¬ 
lief  of  tears  was  denied  me  now. 

No.  I  could  not  weep.  But  I  looked 
at  the  revolver,  still  clutched  in  Lejaune’s 
rignt  hand.... It  was  only  a  momentary 
temptation,  for  I  had  something  to  do  for 
Michael.  His  last  words  had  laid  a  charge 
on  me,  and  I  would  no  more  fail  Michael 
dead,  than  I  would  have  failed  him  when 
he  lived. 

I  turned  to  the  letters. 

One  of  them  was  addressed  to  Lady 
Brandon.  She  should  get  it,  if  I  had 
the  ingenuity,  courage,  and  skill  to  keep 
myself  alive  long  enough.  One  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Claudia.  That  too.  .There  was 
one  for  me,  and  one  for  Digby.  And  there 
was  another,  crushed  up  in  Lejaune’s  left 
hand.  The  envelope  from  which  he  had 
torn  it  lay  near.  It  was  addressed  to 
The  Commissioner  of  Police  Scotland 
Yard,  London,  England.  Poor  Michael’s 
“confession”  of  something  lie  had  never 
done !  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  destroy  it, 
but  his  words  were  still  in  my  ears,  urgent 
and  beseeching.  I  was  to  see  that  the 
“confession”  was  published. 

Well— let  it  remain  where  it  was.  It 
would  get  a  wide-enpugh  publicity  if  it 
were  found  in  the  dead  hand  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  Commandant  of  a  beleagued  fort. 

I  picked  up  the  packet  that  Lejaune  had 
dropped  when  I  struck  him,  and  put  it 
with  the  three  letters  into  my  pocket.  I 
then  opened  the  one  addressed  to  me.  It 
ran  as  follows  : — ■ 


“Beau  Geste” 


-By  C.  P.  Wren 


innocent  people  (including  your  Isobel, 
don’t  forget,  Johnny  boyl).  We  took  thfe 
blame  between  us,  and  the  first  of  us  to 

^e*S*hu°ul<Lshoulcler  the  lot-  of  course,  so 
tnat  the  other  two  can  go  home  again.  You 
or  Dig  would  do  this  for  his  brothers,  and 
so  will  I,  If  |  pip  first.  So  off  with  the 
home  letters  —  Home,  and  see  that  the 
other  one  gets  into  the  papers  and  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  and  all  that.  I  have 
written  an  absolutely  identical  letter  to  this 
for  Digby  too,  so  I  am  sure  that  one  or  both 
of  you  will  see  that  my  wishes  are  carried 
fut;u  N.°  nonsense.  It  is  the  living  we  have 
to  think  about,  so  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you. 
You’ll  be  doing  the  best  for  me,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  as  well  as  for  the  living,  if  you 
carry  out  what  i  ask — so  go  to  it,  pup-. 

if  1  outlive  you,  I  shall  do  the  same  by 
you  or  Dig,  so  go  to  it. 

You  spoilt  my  plans  by  your  balmy 
quixotic  conduct  in  bunking  from  home — 
now  put  them  right  by  doing  exactly  as  I 
say. 

Good-bye,  dear  old  stoutest  of  Stout  Fel¬ 
las.  See  you  in  the  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds. 

BEAU. 

P.  S. — Don’t  come  near  me  there,  though, 
if  you  destroy  that  confession.” 


alive  or  dead,  which  may  partly  account 
for  my  having  completely  forgotten  their 
existence. . . . 

I  should  not  be  doing  much  toward 
carrying  out  Michael’s  wishes  if  I  walked 
straight  into  their  hands.  Nor  was  death 
’  any  less  certain  if  I  remained  in  the  fort 
till  relief  came,  and  Lejaune’s  body  was 
found  with  my  bayonet  in  it 

Idly  I  supposed  that  I  might  remove 
it  and  replace  it  by  that  of  another  man, 
and  blame  him  for  the  murder.  I  had 
not  the  faintest  intention  of  doing  so,  of 
course,  nor  would  my  tale  have  been  very 
convincing,  since  I  was  alive  and  every¬ 
body  else  neatly  disposed  and  arranged, 
after  death.  It  did  occur  to  me  that  per¬ 
haps  I  could  pretend  that  I  was  the  hero 
of  the  whole  defence,  and  had  posed  all 
these  corpses  myself,  including  that  of  the 
man  who  had  murdered  Lejaune,  but,  of 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

]\/TR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  dc  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau- 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

^„haW«r<luCeo^akef*,tt'e  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  Is  the 
L  f  me  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  learns  from  Lady  Brandon 

Brandon  Abbas^3*6'”  ,S  missins  and  that  “Beau  Geste”  and  his  two  brothers  have  left 

i^f®,  Brother,,  each  of  whom  has  confessed  to  the  theft,  Join  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  two  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Boldini 
aJe  no.t.  s.°  friendly.  Boldini  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing' 
f.ave't  n  their  possession,  he  lays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which,  however,  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Soon i  after  Beau  Geste  and  John  are  transferred  to  Zinderneuf  while  Digby, 
Hank  and  Buddy  go  to  another  Post. 

r.apid ly  90  from  bad  to  worse  at  Zinderneuf.  Lajeune  becomes  Commander 
and  a  plot  is  formed  ,o  murder  him  and  desert.  One  night  John  wakens  and  sees 

rmitinv6  whilp "l 9,  f0llOu-  him’  Lajeune  orders  John  to  wake  those  not  in  the 

While  Lajeune  is  quelling  the  mutiny  in  his  own  way  the  fort  is  suddenly 
attacked  by  Arabs.  Every  soldier  that  is  killed  is  put  back  into  an  embrasure  by 
Lajeune.  Cordier  predicts  the  death  of  the  entire  garrison  y 

3H^0,nAMby,0ne*Kthe  defender.s  are  killed,  among  them  Beau  Geste,  until  finally  Lajeune 

leL-fb<,dyre«n5ekS"Jyhimn',V°r5'  J°h"  LaJe“"'!  <°r  Bl"' 


“Mv  dear  John, 

When  you  get  this,  take  the  letters  that 
are  with  it  to  Brandon  Abbas,  as  soon  as 
you  can_  Send  them  if  you  can’t  take 
*he m-  The  °"c  for  Aunt  Patricia  solves 
the  Mystery  of  the  ‘Blue  Water,’  at  any 
rate  to  her  satisfaction,  and  she  can  pub¬ 
lish  the  solution  or  not,  as  she  thinks  fit, 
later  on.  .  .  .  After  Uncle  Hector’s  death, 
for  example.  .  .  .  Meanwhile.  I  beg  and  be- 
seech  and  Instruct  and  order  you,  to  see 
that  the  letter  addressed  to  the  Chief  of 
Police  is  not  burned.  It  is  exactly  what  we 
ail  bolted  for— this  averting  suspicion  from 


I  put  the  letter  down  and  looked  at  his 
face.  Peaceful,  strong,  dignified,  and 
etheralised  beyond  its  usual  fineness  and 
beauty.... I  closed  his  eyes  and  folded  his 
hands  upon  his  chest.... 

How  could  I  let  this  thing  happen — let 
the  world  have  confirmation  of  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  Michael  was  a  despicable  mean 
thief?  Or  rather,  how  could  I  publish  to 
a  world  that  new  little  or  nothing  about 
the  affair,  that  Michael  had  done  such  a 
miserable  deed? 

I  looked  at  bis  face  again. 

How  could  I  disobey  his  last  instruc¬ 
tions,  refuse  his  last  request? 

Nor  was  it  a  request  made  impulsively, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  He  had 
thought  it  all  out,  and  written  it  down 
long  ago,  in  case  of  just  such  an  event 
as  had  happened — his  predeceasing  us,... 

And  suppose  the  Arabs  assaulted  again, 
before  the  relief  arrived? 

That  would  settle  the  problem,  quite 
finally,  for  they  would  loot  the  place, 
mutilate  the  dead,  and  then  make  the  fort 
the  funeral  pyre  of  the  mangled  corpses. 

I  found  myself  wishing  they  would  do 
so,  and  then  saw  the  cowardice  of  my  wish. 

No,  it  was  my’  affair  now  to — to — to _ 

I  actually  found  that  I  was  nodding,  and 
had  all  but  fallen  backwards  as  I  sat! 

In  the  very  act  of  pulling  myself  to¬ 
gether  and  saying  that  this  would  not  do, 
I  must  have  fallen  into  a-  state  of  semi¬ 
coma  that  was  not  sleep. 

I  shook  it  off,  to  find  that  a  new  day 
was  dawning,  and,  for  a  minute,  I  gazed 
around  at  the  extraordinary  sight  that 
met  my  eyes — the  bloodstained  roof,  the 
mounds  of  cartridge-cases,  the  stiff  figures 
crouching  in  the  embrasures,  the  body  of 
Lejaune  with  the  handle  of  my  bayonet 
protruding  from  his  chest;  and  Michael's 
calm  smiling  face,  as  noble  in  death  as 
in  life. . . . 

“I  must  go,  Beau,  old  chap,”  I  sale! 
aloud,  “if  I  am  to  get  your  letter  and 
parcel  to  Aunt  Patricia  and  tell  them  of 
your  heroic  death.” 

I  knelt  and  kissed  him,  for  the  first  time 
since  babyhood. 

And  only  then,  actually  not  till  then,  I 
remembered  the  Arabs ! 

There  was  no  sign  of  them  whatsoever, 


course,  I  did  not  seriously  consider  the 
idea. 

No.  Unless  I  wanted  to  die,  I  must 
evade  both  the  Arabs  and  the  relieving 
force  from  Tokotu.  If  I  could  do  that, 
I  must,  thereafter,  evade  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  desert  between  Zinderneuf  and 
safety,  as  well  as  evading  any  avenging 
search-party  that  might  be  sent  out  after 
me.  There  were  also  the  little  matters 
of  thirst,  starvation,  and  exposure.  All 
I  could  do  in  the  way  of  preparation  in 
that  direction  would  be  to  load  myself 
with  food,  water,  spare  boots,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion. 

Rising  to  my  feet,  I  wearily  dragged 
myself  down  the  stairs  and  filled  and  relit 
the  oil-stove.  While  the  kettle  was  boil¬ 
ing  for  coffee,  I  foraged  round,  filled  my 
water-bottle  with  water  and  three  big  wine- 
bottles  with  the  same  liquid.  Water  was 
going  to  be  infinitely  more  precious  than 
any  wine,  before  I  was  much  older.  I  also 
emptied  my  knapsack  and  haversack  of 
everything  but  a  pair  of  boots,  and  filled 
them  to  bursting,  with  bread,  coffee,  and 
the  bottles  of  water. 

I  thought  my  best  plan  would  be  to 
load  myself  up  to  the  weight  I  was  ac¬ 
customed  to,  but  to  let  my  burden  consist 
of  food  and  water.  This  would  grow 
lighter  as  I  grew  weaker — or  I  should 
grow  weaker  as  it  grew  lighter.  Any¬ 
how,  it  seemed  the  best  thing  to  do,  but 
how  I  longed  for  a  camel!  The  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  if  the  relief  did  not 
arrive  that  day,  I  could  remain  in  the 
fort  till  night,  and  then  try  to  get  one  of 
the  Arabs’  camels  when  it  was  dark.  A 
moment’s  reflection,  however,  made  it  clear 
that  if  the  relief  did  not  enter  the  fort 
pretty  soon,  the  Arabs  would. 

The  sooner  I  got  away,  the  better  chance 
I  should  have  of  doing  it  successfully. 

I  ate  and  drank  all  I  could,  shouldered 
my  burdens  and  returned  to  the  roofs  for 
a  last  look  around.  If  I  could  see  any¬ 
thing  of  the  Arabs  in  one  direction  I  could, 
at  least,  try  to  get  away  in  the  opposite 
quarter.  If  not,  I  must  simply  trust  to 
luck,  and  crawl  off  in  the  direction  op¬ 
posite  to  the  oasis,  as  being  the  likeliest 
one  to  offer  a  chance  of  escape. 

I  glanced  at  Lejaune.  Should  I  remove 
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my  bayonet  from  its  place  in  his  evU 
heart  ? 

No.  My  whole  soul  revolted  from  the 
idea. . .  .And  as  for  any  hope  of  concealing 
the  manner  of  his  death,  it  would  still  be 
perfectly  obvious  that  he  had  been 
stabbed  by  a  comrade  and  not  shot  by  the 
enemy. 

Besides,  I  had  killed  him  in  self-defence 
—self-defence  from  as  cold-blooded, 
dastardly,  and  criminal  a  murder  as  a  man 
could  commit. 

No.  Let  the  righteously-used  bayonet 
stay  where  it  was— and  incidentally  I  had 
quite  enough  to  carry  without  the  now 
useless  thing. . . . 

“Good-bye,  Beau,”  I  said,  crossing  to 
where  he  lay — and,  as  I  spoke,  I  almost 
jumped,  for  the  brooding  silence  was 
bi  oken  by  a  shot,  followed  by  several 
others. . . . 

The  Arabs?..,. No — these  were  neither 
rifle  shots  nor  fired  towards  the  fort.  The 
sound  of  them  made  that  quite  evident. 

Crouching,  I  ran  to  the  side  of  the  roof 
and  looked. 

On  a  distant  sand-hill  was  a  man  on  a 
camel,  a  man  in  uniform,  waving  his  arm 
above  his  head  and  firing  his  revolver  in 
the  air. 

It  was  a  French  officer. 

The  relief  had  arrived  from  Tokotu,  and 
I  must  escape  or  be  tried,  and  shot,  for 
the  murder  of  my  superior  officer  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  enemy. . . . 

^ cs  but  what  about  this  same  enemy? 
Where  were  they?  Was  that  fine  fellow 
riding  to  death  and  torture?  Straight  into 
an  ambush,  a  trap  of  which  the  uncaptured 
fort  with  its  flying  flag  was  the  bait? 
That  might  wfell  be  the  explanation  of 
there  having  been  no  dawn-assault  that 
morning,  while  I  slept.  They  might,  with 
Arab  cunning,  have  decided  that  it  would 
be  a  much  better  plan  to  maintain  the 
siege,  unseen  and  unheard,  and  lure  the 
relieving  force,  by  an  appearance  of  peace 
and  safety,  into  marching  gaily  into  an 
oasis  covered  by  hundreds  of  rifles  lining 
neighbouring  sand-hills.  They  could  mass¬ 
acre  the  relief-column  and  then  turn  to 
the  fort  again.  If  no  relief-force  came, 
they  could  still  assault  the  fort  whenever 
they  thought  fit.... 

As  these  thoughts  flashed  through  my 
mind,  I  decided  that  I  must  warn  that 
man,  riding  gaily  to  his  death,  deceived  by, 
the  peaceful  quiet  of  the  scene,  and  thd 
floating  Tri-couleur  at  the  flagstaff  top. 

Seeing  the  walls  lined,  as  they  were, 
with  soldiers,  the  Flag  floating  above  them, 
and  no  sign  of  any  enemy,  he  would  at 
once  conclude  that  we  had  long  since 
driven  them  off. 

Obviously  this  must  be  the  case,  or  he 
would  have  heard  sounds  of  rifle-fire, 
miles  away,  he  would  think. 

I  must  warn  him,  for  I  had  no  doubt, 
in  my  own  mind,  that  hundreds  of  Arab 
eyes  were  watching  him. 

I  was  certain  that  Michael  would  ap¬ 
prove,  and  that  he  would  have  done  so 
himself  had  he  been  in  my  place.  It 
might  mean  death  instead  of  escape,  but 
death  was  certainly  preferable  to  sneak¬ 
ing  off  while  a  whole  column  of  one’s 
comrades  marched  to  a  destruction  one 
had  the  power  to  avert. 

What  to  do?  Should  I  low„er  the  Flag? 
Run  it  up  and  down  a  few  times?  Wave 
my  arms  and  dance  about,  upon  the 
look-out  platform?  .  .  . 

As  likely  as  not,  he  would  take  any 
such  signals  as  signs  of  joy  and  wel¬ 
come.  If  I  were  he,  approaching  a  fully- 
manned  fort  over  w’hose  crowded  walls 
floated  the  Flag,  I  should  certainly  see 
nothing  of  warning  about  such  demon¬ 
strations  as  those. 

Until  I  was  actually  fired  upon,  I 
should  certainly  suppose  I  w’as  safe  and 
being  welcomed  to  the  fort  by  those 
whom  I  had  been  too  late  to  assist  in 
their  victory  over  some  impudent  little 
raiding-party. 

Exactly!  Until  fired  upon!  That  would 
surely  give  him  something  to  think 
about — and,  moreover,  would  give  me  a 
chance  of  escape,  even  yet _ Long  be¬ 

fore  he  came  within  shouting-  distance 
( Continued  on  page  16) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

.  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 

OOU%SacaeSyourewantsrby  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

E  ^ar^ers^rf  ^Ne^^Yo^k] ^nc^adjacemt ''states!*<^Ad-| 

Vett|Ster  thranri4  days  Before  the  Saturday  pubUcatio^date’desfr'ed.  Canceila- 
Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  all  ages,  priced  to  sell. 

Handsome  champion-bred  stud  at  service.  Li. 
LaFORTY,  Hermon.  N.  Y.  _ _ 

PURE  COLLIE  PUPS  Beavdiful-InteUigent. 

Farm  Raised.  Males  $10.00— Female  $10.00. 
COOLSPRING  KENNELS,  Mercer,  Pa. _ 

RAT  TERRIER  PUPS,  $10.  Bred  matrons 

and  smooth  fox  terrier  pups,  all  ages.  pnces  re 
duced.  Can  be  registered  m  A.  K.  Shipped 

on  approval  anywhere.  Order  early.  References. 

This  paper  or  State  Bank  of  Herrick,  Illinois. 
CARMEN  D.  WELCH,  Ramsey,  Illinois. 

YOU  OFTEN  WISH  for  help  at  4  A.  M.— 

satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or-  Melsh 
Shepherd,  they  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO  BOOK¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  New  York. _ _ 

NORTON'S  SHEPHERDS,  Nine  trained  male 
dogs,  three  open  females  that  get  cows  alone. 
Priced  $20  to  $35.  Young  dogs  less.  Good 
■watchdogs.  Write  your  wants.  W.  W.  WOK- 
TON,  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc.— use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Corn  Harvesters 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man  s 
price— only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO..  Salina,  Kans. 


Milking  Machines 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 

WE  OFFER  a  few  hundred  twelve  weeks 

single  comb  white  leghorn  pullets  ‘‘Holly  w0<m 
Strain”  bred  for  heavy  laying  $1.25  each. 
NU-BORN  FARMS.  Jasper,  N.  Y.  _ „ 


WILL  SELL  new  double  unit  Sharpies  moto- 
milker  at  dealer’s  price.  Will  furnish  motor  to 
work  on  any  electric  current.  Terms  if  desired. 
Requires  no  installation.  C.  A.  KEllxi,  K.  JJ., 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  II  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Freel  WRITE  NOWto 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us;  we 
develop  roll,  make  6  good  high  gloss  prints  and 
return  for  25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO, 
1054  Fountain  Ave.,  Springfield,  O. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS - 20  to  32  ft.,  25c 

ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N. 
Y. 


COON  HOUNDS  TRAINED,  Partly  trained 
and  young  stock,  also  Spaniels  and  Beagles,  Sum¬ 
mer  prices.  LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS,  H.m- 
rod,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


DO  YOU  TAKE  two  pails  to  milk  one  cow? 

We  do  with  our  Milking  Shorthorns.  M.  WH1X 
NEY,  Berlin,  N.  Y.  


Goats 


FOR  HEALTHIEST  MILK  keep  goats 

World’s  Best  Toggenburgs  Nubian^  Prolific 

grades  $45;  purebreed  $75.  GOLDSBOR- 
OUGI-IS  GOATERY,  Molinton,  Pa. 


Sheep 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Dorset  Rams.  Priced 

right.  CARL  MALCHOFF,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and 

Ewes.  Shipped  on  approval.  No  payment  re 
quired.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y 


Swine 


REGISTERED,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshires. 

Chester  Whites,  8  week  pigs,  Bred  sows,  Service 
Boars,  Collies,  males,  $7.50,  females,  $5.00 
Beagles,  all  ages.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville 
Pa. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  or  R.  I. 

Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed,  $8.00, 
mixed  $7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M 
LAUVER,  Box  26.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 

$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $9.00;  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00:  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc  mcie, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery,  Circu¬ 
lar.  W  A.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CAPPER  SHIPS  C.  O.  D.  White,  Brown, 
Leghorns,  FI6avy  Mixed  100 — $8;  English  White. 
Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  $8.50;  Reds.  Barred, 
White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  $9;  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  White  Wvandottes  $10;  Assorted  $7.50. 
CAPPER  HATCHERIES,  Elgin,  Iowa. 


PULLETS — Leghorns,  eight  weeks  old  $1.00 

each  Good  stock.  GREAT  BARRINGTON 
POULTRY  FARM,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $11 — 100; 
White  Leghorns  $8—100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds 
$9 — 100;  White  .  Rocks  $12—100;  Light  mixed 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  mixed  $9 — 100.  Culled  for 
heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister- 
ville.  Pa. _ _ 


OUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns,  $10 
per'  100;  $90  per  1000;  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  $14  per  100;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons, 
$16  per  100.  Left-overs,  $8  per  100.  Lower 
prices  in  larger  quantities.  Twelve  varieties. 
Thousands  hatching  daiiy  with  plenty  on  hand 
for  sale.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder. 
SCFIOENBORN’S  HATCPIERY,  335  Main  St., 
Hackensack.  N.  j.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


ONE  HUNDRED  choice  April  hatch  from 
Barron  White  Leghorn  pullets.  $1.00  each. 
MAPLE  LAWN  FARMS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Silos 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 

with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.^0ther 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $z37.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS..  Inc..  Laceyville,  Penna. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — New  York  Farms,  Northern 
Otsego  County,  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads, 
electric  power,  telephones,  54  mile  to  high  school 
and  church,  Buildings  in  excellent  repair.  Write 
P.  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
:an  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY. 
Pres..  Meadville.  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— VVe  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  lor  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGR1CLL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.  Box  A.  301  £.  14tb 
St..  New  York  City 


HELP  WANTED 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and 
Middling  Bags.  We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference 
Community  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICHFELD 
BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peckham  St.,  Bufiaio 
N.  Y, _ 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

_  Plants  _ 

CABBAGE,  CELERY,  KOHL  RAB1,  Brus¬ 
sels  Sprouts,  $1.25  per  1000.  Onion,  Beet,  Let¬ 
tuce,  $1.00  per  1000.  Tomato — $2.00  per  1000. 
Pepper— $3.00  per  1000.  Cauliflower — $3.50  per 
1000  Egg  Plant — $4.00  per  1000.  Send  for  list. 

J.  C  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. _ 

CELERY— White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant 
Pascal,  Golden  and  Easy  Blanching.  CABBAGE 
—Danish  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch.  Plants  ready 
for  field.  $1.25 — 1000;  $10.00 — 10,000.  J.  C. 
SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. _ 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— for  late  planting, 
doeen  varieties,  name  choice — Cabbage  $1.00 
thousand  collect— $1.75  prepaid — Tomato — $2.50 
prepaid,  10,000,  collect  $15.00;  Sweet  Potato, 
earliest  varieties,  $3.00  prepaid,  10,000  collect 
$25.00.  Well  packed,  ventilated  crates,  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS, 
Franklin,  Va. 

30  MILLION  FINE  FIELD  Grown  frost¬ 
proof  Cabbage  Plants — Early  Jersey,  Charleston, 
Copenhagen,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish 
Ballhead,  -500— $1.50;  1000— $2.50,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed.  10,000— $15.00.  Tomato  Plants  same 
price.  Sweet  Potato  $3.00  thousand  prepaid. 
Expressed,  10,000— $20.00.  Prompt  shipments, 
good  plants,  satisfaction,  absolutely  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  15  years  satisfactory  service. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  F'ranklin,  Va. 

BEAUTIFUL  VARIETIES  MIXED  IRISES 
for  cut  flowers,  for  supplying  roadside  markets, 
four  dollars  per  hundred  plants  wholesale. 
SPECIAL  OFFERING:  Mother  of  Pearl;  Al¬ 
cazar;  Lord  of  June;  Fro;  Emperor;  Afterglow; 
Kochi;  Opera;  Archeveque;  Seminole;  Rhem 
Nixe;  Her  Majesty;  Shekinah;  Madame  Chereau; 
Isolene;  Quaker  Ladv;  Princess  Beatrice;  Zan- 
ardalia ;  Iris  King;  May  Queen.  Your  choice 
postpaid,  labeled,  of  four  for  one  dollar;  ten  for 
two  dollars,  or  the  whole  twenty  for  three  dol- 
lars.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

BETTER  PLANT'S— Drop  us  a  card  for  price 

list  of  highest  grade  vegetable  and  flower  plants. 
N.  E.  VREDENBURG,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — MANAGER  FOR  HORSE- 

BREEDING  establishment  in  Vermont.  Kmdly 
state  experience  and  salary  desired  in  reply ; 
also  whether  married  or  single.  Reply  to  BOX 
426,  c|o  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave., 
New  York  City. _ _ _ 

LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


FOR  SALE,  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — April  hatched  fully  developed  at  $1.00 
each  to  quick  buyers.  J.  ALBERTI,  Hopewell, 
N.  J. _ _ 

FEBRUARY-MARCH  HATCHED  PUL¬ 
LETS.  Free  clover  range  grown.  2  54  pound 
Tancred  White  Leghorns,  stock  direct,  $1.25  up. 
Ringlett  Barred  Rocks,  large,  well  barred,  $1.50 
up.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughes- 
ville,  Penn’a  . 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  Reds 
Dark  Color;  certified;  high  production;  accredit¬ 
ed;  vigorous;  low  prices  on  chicks.  25-$4.00; 
50-$7.75 ;  100  up  15c;  500  up  14c;  1000  up  13c; 
circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  Bred  sows,  farrow  in 
July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  at  reduced  prices.  GEO.  N 
RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. _ 

BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 

BIG  12  wk.  Light  Brahma  Pullets  &  Cockerels 
$1.75  J.  ELMER  LONG,  Palmyra,  Pa. _ 

CHICKS— Barron,  White  Leghorns  Large 
Size  Lopped  Combs,  306-egg  strain,  $9.00 — 100. 
CLOSE’S  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


JUNE  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks — Barred 
Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred.  Light 
mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on 
large  lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c 
more.  Tree  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


TURKEYS  FOR  SALE— Toms  $10  each; 
Hens  $8.00.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington, 
Long  Island. 


SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards— Some  knots,  but  excellent  value— 
New  Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  thous¬ 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


ROOFING  PAPER  1st  quality  slate  surface 
with  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.  ft.  80-85  lbs., 
$1.95  per  roll.  Paint  $1.95  per  gal.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  an  Eastern  million  dollar  concern. 
WINIKER  BROTHERS.  Millis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN 
TON.  Dimock,  Pa. 


RADIO — 5  Tube,  cheap.  Write  G.  SIMMS, 
Lake,  New  York. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

EGG  CASES— Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates.  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept.  A.  89  Water- 
bury  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


VEGETABLE  AND  BERRY  PLANTS.  Cab¬ 
bage,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Egg 
Plants,  Pepper,  Parsley,  Tomato  plants;  Salvia, 
Aster,  Zinnia,  Calendula,  Petunia,  Verbena, 
Strawflower  and  other  Annual  flower  plants. 
Strong  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  HARRY*  E,  SQUIRES,  Hampton 
Bays,  N.  Y. 

"  CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  TOMATO, 
Celery  and  Brussels  Sprout  Plants.  Field  Grown 
Plants.  CABBAGE  PLANTS— 4,000,000  Ready 
(May  25th  to  August  1st).  Early  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market, 
Enkhulzen  Glory,  Early  Summer,  Early  Flat 
Dutch,  All  Head  Early,  Succession,  Late  Flat 
Dutch,  Surehead,  Summer  Danish  Ballhead,  Short 
Stem  Danish  Ballhead,  Tall  Danish  Ballhead, 
American  Drumhead  Savoy,  Savoy,  Red  Danish 
and  Dark  Red  Dutch.  $2.00  per  1000;  5000, 
$9.00;  500,  $1.25.  RE-ROOTED  CABBAGE 
PLANTS— $2.25  per  1000;  5000,  $11.00;  500, 
$1.50.  CAULIFLOWER  PLANTS— (All  Re¬ 
rooted)  500,000,  Ready  May  25th  to  August  1st. 
New  beds  coming  on  each  week.  Snowball  and 
Dwarf  Erfurt.  $4.50  per  1000;  5000  for  $20.00; 
500,  $2.50.  TOMATO  PLANTS— Matchless,  and 
New  Stone.  $3.00'  per  1000;  5000,  $13.00;  500, 
$1.75.  CELERY  PLANTS— 2,000,000  Ready 
June  15th  to  September  1st.  (Every  plant  is 
hardy  and  strong,  with  good  roots.  No  poor 
plants  shipped.)  Golden  Self-Blanching  (French 
seed),  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Golden 
Heart,  Giant  Pascal,  Tall  Golden  Self-blanching, 
Emperor,  Burpee’s  Fordhook  and  Easy  Blanch¬ 
ing.  $3.00  per  1000;  Re-rooted,  $3.50  per  1000. 
BRUSSELS  SPROUTS— 500,000  Ready  June 
1st  to  July  15th.  Danish  Prize  and  Long  Island 
Dwarf,  $2.50  per  1000.  Smaller  Quantities— all 
orders  for  100  plants  or  smaller  quantities  will 
be  $1.00  per  100,  postpaid.  Send  for  free  list 
of  all  Vegetable  Plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE, 
Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


—  How  to  Cure  Clover  and  Alfalfa  — 


By  Ray  Inman 


are  the  most  valuable 

PART  OF  CLOVER  AND  ALFALFA 

hay.  OO NOT  LOSE  THE.MI^ 


EVERY  DAY  ONTILL  WELL 
CURED.  RAIN  WONT  HURT  it 
MUCH  IF  IT  IS  TURlNBO 
AND  DRIED  AT  ONCE. 


Ij^AKE  INTO  WINDROWS  WITH 
SIDE  OELWERY  HAKE  AS  SOON 
AS  WELL  WILTED. 


Hoad  with  hay-loader  when 

WELL  CORED*  PONT  OVER-CURE: 


IM 


CAN  BE  PUT  IN  A  LARGE 
VlGHT  BARN  FAIRLY  GREEN 

IF  IT  IS  WELL  PACKED^  IT 
MUST  BE  CURED  MORE  TOGO, 


SO  (14) 


SAVE  YOUR 
CORN 
WITH  A 

UNfADIIXA 


SPRING  was -late.  Early 
summer  cold  and  rainy. 
But  com  is  coming-  fine  now. 
Make  the  most  out  of  it.  Put 
it  in  a  Unadilla. 

We’re  prepared  to  ship  on 
short  notice,  any  size  in  Ore¬ 
gon  Fir  or  Spruce. 

The  Unadilla  is  the  favorite 
silo  on  leading  dairy  farms.  It 
is  a  tower  of  strength.  The 
easiest  and  safest  silo  to  use. 

Act  now!  Get  all  you  can 
out  of  this  season’s  crop.  Or¬ 
der  your  Unadilla  and  have 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to 
erect  it  before  the  need  for  it 
is  on  you. 

Liberal  discount  for  cash  on  deliver!/, 
or  you  can  buy  a  Unadilla  on  easy 
time  payments .  Write  for  catalog . 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Bo3t  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Make  Every 
Silo  Dollar  Count 

Whatever  your  preference — wood 
stave,  hollow  tile,  or  triple  wall— you 
make  every  dollar  buy  a  lot  of  silo 
when  you  order  from  Craine. 

You  get  first-class  materials,  skillful 
construction,  and  genuine  service,  and  a 
door  front  that's  a  wonder  of  conveni¬ 
ence  and  weather-protection. 

Craine  is  known  for  the  Quality  that  al¬ 
ways  pays  best  to  buy.  And'  Craine’s 
experience  knows  how 
to  give  you  that  quality 
at  a  saving. 

Write  to  us.  Get  inform¬ 
ation  and  prices.  Do  it 
now.  Because,  remem¬ 
ber,  early  orders  earn 
substantial  discounts. 

CRAINE 
INC. 

Box  120-A-2 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  and  eight  pound  balls.  Best  Quality  guaranteed. 
Farmer  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 
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acreage  is  going  to  be  slightly  reduced. 

Conditions  on  Long  Island"  are  very 
much  the  same  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 
While  we  were  at  the  Massapequa 
Grange  Hall  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
talk  to  Henry  Talmage  of  Riverhead 
and  Tom  Powell  of  Glen  Head.  Both 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  crop  is 
very  much  the  same  as  a  year  ago  and 
that  all  indications  pointed  to  an  ex¬ 
cellent  yield.  The  come  up  has  been 
wonderful. 

Vast  Acreage  Amazes  Visitors 

Those  up-staters  and  visitors  from 
other  sections  who  were  visiting  Long 
Island  for  the  first  time  were  amazed 
at  the  vast  acreage  of  potatoes  on  Long 
Island.  I  asked  Air  AfcKeary  what  he 
thought  of  it  and  he  said  “It  is  perfectly 
amazing.”  Long  Island  has  had  what 
might  be  considered  ideal  potato  weath¬ 
er  and  the  crop  has  been  keeping  pace. 

Well,  to  get  back  to  the  tour.  From 
Alassapequa  we  drove  down  around 
my  neighborhood,  Wantagh,  and  stop¬ 
ped  at  Oscar  Streesman’s  farm  to  look 
at  a  test  plot.  Air.  Streesman  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  very  interesting  little  experi¬ 
ment.  When  he  was  cutting  his  seed 
last  spring,  he  saved  all  of  the  worst 
tubers  he  could  find  and  planted  Them 
in  a  single  row.  Some  of  them  were 
diseased,  some  of  them  poorlv  shaped. 
A  lot  of  them  showed  signs  of  spindly 
sprout.  There  was  a  very  slight  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  top  growth.  The  main 
story  is  going  to  come  out  next  fall 
after  digging  time.  Air.  Streesman  is 
going  to  tell  us  more  about  it,  when  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  measure  the 
yields.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  you 
cannot  tell  a  potato  crop  by  the  tops. 
However,  it  is  possible  to  go  a  step 
farther  and  say  that  although  the  tops 
promise  well,  there  is  no  telling  what 
kind  of  potatoes  are  underneath.  There 
may  be  plenty  of  them  there  but  dis¬ 
ease  can  cause  all  kinds  of  trouble. 

from  Streesman’s  farm  we  turned 
back  to  William  Lowden’s  farm  where 
E.  L.  Newdick  spoke  on  “How  Alaine 
Controls  Certification.”  From  Lowden’s 
we  ^i'ove  across  the  Hempstead  Plains 
through  miles  of  potatoes,  beyond 
Hicksville,  east  to  Plain  View  where 
we  stopped  at  Air.  Bergman's  farm  to 
hear  H.  C.  Huckett  talk  on  “Flea  Bee¬ 
tle  Control  Tests”.  A  little  farther  on 
we  stopped  at  J.  A.  Jantzen’s  field  to 
note  some  very  interesting  potash  ferti¬ 
lizer  experiments.  From  there  we  went 
to  the  State-School  at  Farmingdale. 
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From  Alt.  Sinai  we  drove  on  through 
Miller’s  Place,  Wading  River,  to  Bait¬ 
ing  Hollow  where  we  stopped  at  Henry 
Talmage’s  farm.  Nat  Talmage  ad¬ 
dressed  the  party  here  on  the  high 
analysis  fertilizer  experiments  that  are 
being  conducted  there  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Professor  B.  E.  Brown  of  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  If  any  man  has  a  doubt 
as  to  the  value  of  commercial  fertilizer 
in  growing  potatoes,  he  should  see  the 
Talmage  experiments.  In  fact,  all  along 
the  route  we  saw  signs  calling  attention 
to  the  brands  used.  From  in  front  of 
Air.  Talmage’s  house  the  party  had  a 
most  wonderful  view  of  the  potato  coun¬ 
try  in  all  directions.  You  see  nothing 
but  potatoes  for  miles.  Mr.  Talmage 
has  one  field  across  the  road  from  his 
house  of  125  acres.  To  get  some  idea 
of  the  layout,  the  rows  are  120  rods 
long.  Y  ou  can  imagine  how  long  it 
takes  to  make  a  single  “bout”  with  the 
cultivator.  We  watched  one  of  the  hir¬ 
ed  men  and  it  was  quite  a  trip. 

The  Research  Farm 


Here’s  hoping  the  crop  brings  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  growers. 


From  Talmage’s  we  drove  to  the 
Long  Island  Vegetable  Research  Farm 
where  we  enjoyed  a  most  delightful 
lunch  served  by  the  ladies  of  the  church 
and  Community  Club  of  Baiting  Hol¬ 
low. 

To  go  into  the  details  of  the  vast 
number  of  experiments  that  are  being 
conducted  at  the  research  farm,  would 
take  several  columns.  One  really  has 
to  go  down  there  to  appreciate  the  ex¬ 
cellent  job  that  is  being  done.  Profess¬ 
or  P,  H.  Wessels  is  conducting  some 
very  important  tests  on  soil  acidity.  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  S.  Mills  is  doing  some  excel¬ 
lent  plant  breeding  work  and  crow  re¬ 
pellent  preparations.  Potato  and  other 
vegetable  diseases  are  being  studied  by 
Dr.  E.  E.  Clayton  *  while  Dr.  H.  C. 
Huckett  is  taking  care  of  the  control 
of  insects  and  diseases  by  spraying’  and 
dusting. 

The  work  on  seed  treatment  for  the 
control  of  tuber  borne  diseases  attract¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  dip 
method  of  treating  seed  potatoes  in  so¬ 
lutions  of  organic  mercury  is  showing 
up  very  well.  The  simplicity  of  the 
method  of  treatment  makes  organic 
mercury  much  more  desirable  than  the 
old  mercuric  chloride  method. 


County  Notes 

Essex  County,  N.  Y.— Owing  to  a 
very  wet  May  the  crops  on  many  farms 
were  late  in  being  put  in.  Hay,  espec¬ 
ially  in  new  meadows,  is  good;  some 
oat  fields  look  well.  Corn  is  late  in 
showing.  June  has  been  for  the  most 
part  a  cold  month.  Road  construction 
in  Essex  County  is  going  on  at  full 
speed.  The  new  Champlain  Bridge  in 
prospect  is  attracting  attention  of  the 
people  everywhere. — M.  E.  B. 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.— The  fine  spell 
of  weather  has  caused  most  of  our 
farmers  to  say  “thank  goodness  that’s 
done”  and  crops  are  practically  all  in. 
Potato  planting  is  quite  heavy.  Grass  is 
growing  fast  and  hay  should  begin 
early.  Plowing  for  buckwheat  is  vvell 
along  and  everybody  is  planning  to 
catch  one  day  of  rest  on  the  “ever  glor¬ 
ious”  Fourth  of  July. — YV.  P.  D. 

Farmers  Meetings 

July  5- Aug.  15— Summer  Short  Course— Vegt- 

!?hacagN  YnS’  Statc  Colle£e  °f  Agriculture, 

Aug.  1 7-20— Annual  Grange  leadership  Confer- 

Auu  CvntlT  u  ■ 111  J?amp  Grounds,  Pa. 

Aug  2-25— V  egetable  Growers  Association  of 

'N’CvCa  TCetS  at.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse, 
t  „„  „  Tours  will  be  held  Aug.  26. 

Oct.  27-28— Fifth  Annual  Production  Poultry 
Show  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SEEDS — NURSERY  STOCK 


Plants 


Where  Potatoes  Grow  to  the 
Water’s  Edge 

Thursday  we  started  from  Farming- 
dale  for  a  most  delightful  ride  all  the 
way  to  Orient,  the  “jumping  off  place” 
There  we  saw  potatoes  growing  down 
to  the  water’s  edge,  where  a  man  can 
stand  in  his  potato  field  and  throw  his 
hoe  into  the  water. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  the  farm  of 
Ralph  Dodge  at  Greenlawn  where  J.  C. 
(Pete)  Corwith,  president  of  the  Suf¬ 
folk  County  Farm  Bureau,  welcomed 
the  party  to  the  “Sunrise  County”. 
From  there  we  went  through  Corn- 
mack,  Smithtown,  St.  James,  Stony 
rook,  Setauket,  Port  Jefferson  to  Mt. 
Sinm  where  we  stopped  at  the  farm  of 
V  .  F.  Davis  and  heard  a  talk  on  aphis 
control  by  Professor  C.  R.  Crosby  of 
Ithaca. 

During  the  tour  I  rode  with  Air. 
Hewlett,  and  Mr.  George  Fish  of  East 
Meadow.  Mr.  Hewett  remarked  that 
years  ago  when  he  was  growing  pota¬ 
toes  he  never  knew  of  all  of  the  dis¬ 
eases  that  they  now  have.  He  said  that  • 
it  is  just  as  well  that  he  didn’t  for  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  would  have  done  a  whole 
lot  more  worrying  than  he  did.  It  is  a 
fact  that  the  plant  doctors  can  find  an 
awful  lot  in  a  field  once  they  get  start¬ 
ed  after  it. 


Overhead  Irrigation 

Professor  Wessels  is  getting  some 
very  interesting  facts  on  the  application 
of  lime  on  the  various  vegetable  crops. 
We  are  in  hope  of  getting  an  individ¬ 
ual  story  from  Prof.  Wessels  in  order 
to  relay  the  benefit  of  this  work  to  the 
readers  of  American  Agriculturist. 

From  the  Research  Farm  we  went  all 
the  way  to  Orient  where  the  land  and 
sea  meet.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
drive  around  Orient  was  the  farm  of 
Geoige  Hallock  where  they  have  an  ex- 
tensive  overhead  irrigation  system  for 
their  potatoes  and  onions. 

On  Friday  morning  a  few  stops  were 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  Mattituck  and 
Cutchogue.  From  the  farm  of  H  J 
Reeve  of  Mattituck  the  tour  proceeded 
southward  across  the  Island  over  to  the 
Southampton  district  to  the  farm  of 
Frank  Guyer,  then  through  Bridge 
Hampton  to  James  Borkoski’s.  From 
there  the  drive  continued  tthrough  Ale- 
cox  to  Bridge  Hampton  where  the 
Grange  served  dinner  and  Dr.  Karl  Lqd- 
vigs,  Director  of  Plant  Disease  and  In¬ 
sect  Control  Work  at  Dahlem-Berlin 
Germany,  gave  a  talk  on  “Potato  Grow¬ 
ing  in  Germany”.  From  Bridge  Hamp¬ 
ton  the  party  continued  the  tour  of  the 
potato  fields  of  Wainscott. 

As  we  were  driving  home,  tthrough 
those  miles  of  potatoes,  I  thought  of 
that  famous  poem  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coolndge,  “The  Ancient  Mariner”, 
where  the  old  man  says  “Water,  water' 
everywhere”.  Down  on  Long  Island 
it  is  potatoes,  potatoes,  everywhere”. 


BOXWOOD,  is  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as 

ornamental.  Well  rooted  plants  $1.20  per  doz¬ 
en,  delivered  FUR  TANNERY,  Mineral,  Va. 
Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

MILLIONS  CABBAGE  and  tomato  plants. 

Cabbage;  Copenhagen,  Danish  Ballhead,  Flat- 

twin  i^noo eh»,d4r  Succcs?\on>  30°.  75c;  500, 

$1.00,  1,000,  $1.7o  postpaid.  10,000,  $10.00  ex¬ 
press.  Baltimore.  Stone,  Matchless  tomato 
plants  same  price  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico  po¬ 
tato  plants,  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.25  postpaid.  We 
good  plants  and  quick  service.  SER- 
V  ICE  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS  Cab- 

Flge’  Copenhagen,  Wakefield,  Danish  Ballhead, 
I'lat  Dutch,  Succession,  300,  $1.00;  500  $1  25- 
1,000,  $2.00  postpaid.  5,000,  $5.00  express  To- 

mato  plants:  Baltimore,  Stone,  Matchless,  same 
price  as  cabbage.  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Rico 
Potato  plants,  Ruby  King  Pepper,  500,  $2.00; 
1,000,  $3.50  postpaid.  We  guarantee  to  please 
you  or  money  refunded.  IDEAL  PLANT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


CT>C^{mcLCnYE]^  ,  CABBAGE,  BRUSSELS 

SpROUTS  and  Celery  Plants - Cauliflower, 

Catskul  Snowball,  Long  Island  Snowball  and 
Early  Erfurt,  5000  $20.00;  1000,  $4.50;  500, 
$2.50;  300,  $2.00;  200,  $1.50;  100,  $1.00;  Cab^ 
bage,  Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Enk- 
hinzen  Glory,  Red  Rock,  Succession,  Surehead 
and  all  ether  varieties  5000,  $10.00;  1000,  $2.25; 
500,  $1.60 — Brussels  Sprouts,  Long  Island  Im¬ 
proved  5000,  $12.50;  1000,  $3.00;  500,  $2.00; 
300,  $1.50;  100,  $1.00 — Celery,  French  Golden 
Self  Bleaching,  Easy  Bleaching,  Golden  Plume, 
White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant  Pascal,  Ford- 
hook,  Emperor,  5000,  $15.01);  1000,  $3.50;  500, 
$2.00;  300,  $1.50;  100,  $1.00.  All  good  plants 
with  good  roots.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send 
for  list.  No  business  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W. 
ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  10- 
$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS.  Bardwell.  Kentucky. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

SWITCHES,  Etc.— Combings  made  up.  Book¬ 
let.  EVA  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden,  Conn. 


PATCHWORK — For  25  cts.  we  will  send  the" 
largest  package,  twenty  pieces— all  new  Pattern 
Percales,  Ginghams  and  Calicos,  five  packages 
$1.00  NEW  ENGLAND  PATCHWORK  CO., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

KODAK  FINISHING.  Trial  offer.  Any  size 
film  developed  for  5c.  Prints  3c  each.  Trial  5x7 
enlargement  in  handsome  mount  25c.  Overnight 
service  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  409 
Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

"wool  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  1  spec- 

talize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon.  New  Tersey. 


WOOL-HIDES — best  cash  prices.  Write  for 
quotations  and  free  tags.  S.  H.  LIVTNGSTON, 
Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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^  Service  Bureau  ( 

^  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests ,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


with  gray.  The  large  finger  of  his  right 
hand  is  said  to  be  missing.  Hoffman 
wore  a  dark  gray  suit,  a  brown  over¬ 
coat  and  a  dark  gray  cap. 


Goodman  Up  to  His 
Tricks 

N  the  last  two  issues,  items  have  ap 


Old  creditor  against  M.  Feolo,  formerly  do- 


A  Car-Chasing  Dog 

'I  have  a  dog  and  he  Is  one  year  old. 


creditor  again sr  m.  rcow,  bought  him  two  months  ago.  He  Is  a  good 

ing  a  commission  business  at  140  Ml  cm  cattle  dog  but  has  a  habit  of  running  after 

„an  Avenue  Buffalo,  to  communicate  the  cars  and  rigs  that  go  along  the  road, 

gan  Avenue,  ouiiaiu,  ,  have  even  Mcked  him  but  he  still  runs 

—  -  with  the  Department  in  Albany  at  once.  after  them  so  t  keep  him  tied  up.  Wilt  you 

peared  in  the  Service  Bureau  relative  peolo  was  a  licensed  commission  tell  me  what  l  can  do  to  ^op  him  from 


1  peared  in  the  Service  bureau  re.auvc  peoio  was  a  ncenseu  --  ^rro^VVrThe  cars  andrlgs?- 

to  Irving  Goodman,  formerly  proprietor  merchant  handling  farm  produce.  All  — e.  R.,  New  York. 

of  the  defunct  Stanley  Egg  Company  and  claims  must  be  filed  by  September  14, - -  -  ••  <■  «  •  -------  - 

now  doing  business  in  Tarrytown.  Last  1927. 

week  we  stated  that  Goodman  satisfied  - - - 


■"PHE  habit  of  chasing  cars  is  one 
-*■  which  is  rather  difficult  to  cure 


an  outstanding  claim.  However,  the 
article  hardly  had  appeared  when  our  sub¬ 
scriber  who  lives  jn  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  ad¬ 
vised  us  that  the  check:  come  back  marked 
N.  G. 

This  is  characteristic  of  Goodman. 
While  he  was  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Stanley 
Egg  Company  as  well 
as  the  Irving  Butter 
and  Egg  Company,  he 
r  e  p  e  a  t  e  dly  offered 
checks  in  settlement 
for  claims  which 
checks  eventually 
came  back  marked 
“insufficient  funds”  or 
“account  closed”.  One 
of  the  up-town  New 
York  banks  that  car¬ 
ried  the  account  when 
Goodman  was  con¬ 
ducting  the  .  Stanley 
Egg  Company,  got  so 
sick  and  tired  of  the 
rubber  checks  that 
they  threw  his  ac¬ 
count  out. 

We  pass  this  in¬ 
formation  on  to  our 
readers  that  they  may 
know  how  to  respond 
in  case  they  are  ap¬ 
proached  for  a  trial 
shipment. 


Look  Out  for  This  Fellow 

^NOTHER  instance  of  the  import- 


Covered  Just  in  Time 


Nursing  Re¬ 
quires  Practical 
Experience 

INCLUDED  in  the 
great  many  inquiries 
we  have  had  about 
c  o  rrespondence 
schools,  have  been 
several  relative  to 
schools  of  nursing. 
Reports  from  the 
most  reliable  authori 
ties  state  that  it  is 
practically  impossible 
for  any  school  to 
give  adequate  instruc¬ 
tion  by  mail  or  to 
satisfactorily  prepare 
the  student  for  the 
work.  The  Service 
Bureau  has  always 
maintained  that  the 


The  following  treatment  has  been  rec¬ 
ommended.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  try 

—  _  __  _  it  and  it  is  said  to  affect  a  cure.  A 

ance  of  observing  the  slogan  of  the  rubber  bulb  or  syringe  is  filled  with  am- 
National  Better  Business  Bureau,  “Be-  monia  and  carried  by  the  person  in  the 
fore  You  Invest— Investigate”  has  just  car  coming  up  to  the  house.  When  the 

_ dog  runs  out  the  am¬ 
monia  is  squirted  in 
his  face.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  one  such 
treatment  will  effect 
a  cure.  I  have  not 
seen  it  tried  out  so 
can  not  vouch  for  it 
but  it  sounds  reason¬ 
able.  It  is  a  rather 
severe  treatment  but 
apparently  it  needs 
severe  treatment  to 
cure  this  trouble. 


From  the  above  illustration  you  would  never  expect  the  occupants  of 
the  one  time  sedan  ever  escaped  alive.  They  did, — although  injured  more 
or  less  seriously  Nevertheless,  all  survived,  for  which  everyone  is  thankful. 
How  did  it  happen?  Let  Mr.  R.  T.  Searle  of  Randolph,  N.  Y.,  tell  about  it. 

We  were  struck  on  Erie  Railroad  Crossing  at  Waterboro,  Chautauqua  County, 
N.  Y.f  by  a  west-bound  passenger  train  running  at  a  speed  of  from  60  to  70  mues 

af1  l°was  approaching  the  crossing  very  cautiously  at  about  12  miles  an  hour,  due 
to  the  bad  storm.  As  near  as  I  can  explain  it,  the  fast  approaching  train  and  very 
slow  gait  1  was  traveling,  and  my  last  looking  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
approaching  train,  accounts  for  our  being  hit. 

Our  car  was  thrown  in  the  air  perhaps  10  or  more  feet  and  split  wide  open 
on  the  right  side,  throwing  us  all  out.  We  were  taken  to  Jamestown  W.  C.  A. 
Hospital  by  a  train  on  the  Buffalo  track,  which  is  very  near  the  Erie  track  where 

We  Dr^Robert  B.  Blanchard  attended  all  of  us.  Florence  A.  Searle’s  arm  was 
broken:  Roberta  Searle’s  leg  broken;  Theodore  A.  Searle,  age  5,  bruised  and  cut  at 
fore-head,  requiring  five  stitches.  I  was  bruised  in  chest  and  back,  fractured  rib, 
and  seven  stitches  in  lower  lip.  We  all  suffered  more  or  less  from  nervousness, 

of  c^.uhr|e-jnsuparlce  that  ,  purchased  through  American  Agriculturist  went  into 
effect  at  NOON  January  4th,  1927,  and  our  accident  occurred  at  3:28  P.  M.,  January 
4th,  1927,  or  three  hours  and  twenty-eight  minutes  after  the  insurance  went  into 

effect. 03^  about  $18,000.00  each,  life  and  accident  insurance,  and  I  consider  this 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Company  policy,  which  was  secured  with  a 
subscription  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  the  best  insurance  that  I  have  for 

I  heartily  recommend  it  as  being  very  good  insurance  for  anyone  to  take  out, 
our  claims  were  all  paid  in  full  and  promptly,  amounting  to  $267.14. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  ROBERT  T.  SEARLE. 


A  Case  of 
Trespass 

About  fifty  men  took 
possession  of  my  best 
grass  field  for  a  shoot¬ 
ing  match.  They 
mashed  down  the 
grass  with  cars,  men, 
papers  and  gun  shells. 
They  never  asked  per¬ 
mission  for  the  field.  I 
have  written  to  one  of 
the  party  but  have 
never  received  any  an¬ 
swer.  What  can  I  do? 

THERE  was  cer- 
1  tainlv  a  trespass 
here.  The  laws  of 
New  Jersey  allow  a 
hunter  or  a  fisherman 
to  go  upon  another 
man’s  land  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting 
and  fishing  only  and 
it  is  altogether  too 
plain  that  this  gun 
club  and  its  members 
were  not  on  your  land 
for  these  purposes. 
You  can  therefore  sue 
these  men  and  recover 
whatever  damages 
you  suffered.  If  you 
had  posted  your  land 
with  signs  readiftg 
“Private  Property, 
No  Trespassing”  you 
could  not  only  get 
back  your  damages 

UUUI1UUUCU  —  bUt  y°U  COUl.d  ^ 

student  especially  the  raw  recruit,  invari-  been  brought  to  our  attention.  The  fol-  each  man  pay  affine  of  twenty-five  dol- 
ably  finds  the  course  too  difficult  to  com-  lowing  advertisement  recently  appeared  in  lars  which  in  this  case  would  amount  to 
prehend.  Correspondence  courses  may  be  the  classified  columns  of  a  Saginaw,  quite  a  bill.  For  the  convenience  of  their 
good  to  fortify  those  who  already  have  Michigan,  newspaper:  subscribers,  the  American  Agricultur 

had  some  previous  and  practical  exper-  “WANTED  to  loan  $500  for  60  days:  pay  ist  has  printed  signs  for  this  purpose, 
ience.  However  to  the  previously  unin-  |75  real  estate  security.  Write  Box 

strutted,  these  courses  usually  rival  the  An  ^  .  ,ad  of  s  inaw>  Michigan,  “Findings”  Is  Not  Always 
well-known  Chinese  puzzles.  answered  this  advertisement  has  “Keepings” 

Of  late  most  of  the  mqutnes  we  have  d  a  comp)a;nt  against  a  Frank  Hoff 

had  come  from  those  who  have  not  yet  responsible  for  the  cony 


DON’T 

BE  A  KETTLE  SLAVE 

Pump  your  hot  water 

PLENTY  of  hot  water  for/ 
your  home,  at  any  hour,  in 
any  season  of  the  year — from 
your  kitchen  pump. 

And  you  can  now  have  this  city 
convenience  with  or  without 
water  pressure,  and  without 
coal,  wood  or  gas. 

Simple  New  Method 

Simply  install  a  Perfection 
Kerosene-BurningW  ater  Heat¬ 
er  by  an  easy  new  method  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Perfection  book¬ 
let.  A  turn  of  a  handle  and  a 
few  strokes  of  the  kitchen  pump 
brings  you  hot  or  cold  water. 
Connects  with  your  water  pres¬ 
sure  system  too.  Enoughhot  wa¬ 
ter  for  a  baby’s  bottle  in  a  jiffy 
— enough  to  scald  the  milk  cans 
or  dishes  in  twenty  minutes. 

Economical  too  — 

All  Perfection  Water  Heaters 
burn  Socony  Kerosene,  avail¬ 
able  everywhere,  the  cheap, 
safe,  clean  fuel.  The  heater 
pictured  is  Model 
411  with  double 
copper  heating  coils. 
Write  for  booklet  of 
models  today. 


I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  little  Informa- 
man  wno  was  respunsiuic  iui  uic  wp;.  ^lon  if  I  may.  If  I  own  a  farm  and  some 

- - -  •;  .  She  claims  that  she  advanced  the  required  one  else  hagp«"»  fl"d  «“l rH, Jn0yr 

Service  Bureau  first  for  an  opinion.  This  ..  ...  „  ,  „„  ,--1  mineral  on  it  have  they  any  right  or  claim 

is  a  good  sign  that  the  efforts  of  the  *>“  ,thla  ,man  wfic h  M  *°  *h' 

Service  Bureau  are  bearing  fruit.  It  lateral  a  deed  for  property  to  which  Hoff-  AL  ^  ^  Gerais  ,hat  ,ir 

used  to  be  that  appeals  for  assistance  lllan  f.  no  c  a,n  ’  ,  ,  .  .  —  neath  the  surface  of  the  land  b 

came  after  an  iron-bound  contract  had  ,ra,1‘,aom,n  was  completed,  she  was  un-  h  of  ,he  land  and  any  p 

came  alter  an  iron  pound  contract  nao  M  ,  again  ,  jn  t0IIch  wlth  him.  f  h  land 

been  signed.  It  ts  always  well  before  We  are  inform(,d  tbat  there  has  been  °  Ut|c  thm  must  do  s0  by 

S'gmug  one  of  these  contracts  for  the  warran,  s  inaw  for  the  ar-  virtue  of  some  deed  to  him.  A  finder  of 

prospective  student  to  thoroughly  com-  ^  of  ^  man  police  in  oth,,r  c;ties  such  mnieia|5  cannot  claim  a  title  because 

prehepd  all  of  the  details  involved,  have  a,s0  ,[jC(;n  „otificd  Hoffman  is  said  of  the  bare  fact  that  he  found  them. 

there-by  avoiding  later  regrets.  somctimes  me  thc  name  of  George  - - ! - - 

„  .  Bell.  “To  look  fearlessly  upon  life;  to  accept 

Have  YOU  a  Claim  Against  pje  js  described  as  being  about  35  the  laws  of  nature,  not  with  meek  resigna- 

Feolo  of  Buffalo?  years  old,  about  five  feet  four  or  five  in-  tion,  but  as  her  sons,  who  dare  to  search 

'HE  New  York  State  Department  of  ches  in  height,  with  a  medium  build;  as  and  question;  to  have  peace  and  confidence 

Agriculture  and  Markets  advises  all  having  a  light  complexion  with  light  within  our  souls- these ^  are  the  belie  s 

persons  having  claims  as  consignor  blue  eyes  and  light  brown  hair  mixed  that  make  or  appincss.  - 


PERFECTION 

Kerosene  Water  Heaters 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


T 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

Room  1207-A,  26  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  FREE  Perfection  Water  Heater 
Booklet,  with  descriptions  of  all  models  and 
diagram  of  i  nstallation  showing  how  I  may  get 
hot  water  from  my  kitchen  pump  or  faucet. 


My  plumber’s  name 
Town _ 


My  name . 

Street  or  R.R.. 


*  Town _ _ _ .....State - - 
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A  Tree  Planter  Of  the  Wilderness 


( Continued 

on  foot  with  his  precious  seeds  in  a 
leathern  bag  he  plunged  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  Wherever  he  could  find  a  little 
clearing  in  the  forest  or  a  natural 
prairie,  he  would  sow  his  seeds,  put  up 
a  slight  fence  to  protect  them  from  the 
deer  and  go  on  his  way.  Thus  he  estab¬ 
lished  woodland  nurseries  throughout 
much  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Lat¬ 
er  when  the  first  settlers  came  they 
found  in  some  cases  bearing  orchards 
or  young  trees  ready  for  planting.  With 
Kim  this  work  was  a  labor  of  enthusias¬ 
tic  love.  He  gave  away  trees  to  those 
who  would  take  them  and  if  pressed  to 
do  so  would  accept  some  slight  pay-_ 
ment  in  return.  Early  in  his  career 
someone  christened  him  “Johnny  Apple- 
seed  and  under  that  designation  he 
passed  to  and  fro  over  three  states,  by 
tkat  name  he  was  known  and  welcom¬ 
ed  in  a  thousand  pioneer  homes  and 
for  his  works  sake  his  memory  was  long 
cherished  and  kept  green  in  the  Ohio 
valley. 


from  page  i) 

Testament.  His  form  of  invitation  was 
“Let  me  read  you  some  Great  News 
and  it  is  avered  that  his  manner  of  do¬ 
ing  this  gave  a  new  meaning  to  the 
familial  phrases.  Sometimes  he  would 
break  forth  in  exhortations  evidently 
modeled  upon  the  magnificent  eloquence 
of  the  old  Testament  prophets.  He 
must  have  obtained  a  certain  recognition 
of  his  gifts  because  at  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration  held  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  in 
1816  he  was  in  the  old  fashioned  phrase 
the  “Orator  of  the  Day”. 


A  Gentle  and  Unselfish  Man 

His  wandering  must  have  been  pro¬ 
digious — sometimes  sculling  a  canoe  up 
some  unknown  tributary  of  the  great 
river,  sometimes  on  horse  back  with  a 
bundle  of  seedling  trees  behind  him  but 
most  often  on  foot  with  his  leathern  bag 
of  apple  seeds.  He  was  a  true  forest 
ranger  and  preferred  the  open  sky  to 
the  shelter  of  a  roof,  lying  beside  his 
fire  in  the  forest  and  unhesitatingly  oc¬ 
cupying  a  hollow  log  in  bad  weather. 

At  the  date  when  the  article  in  Har¬ 
per's  Magazine  was  written  there  were 
Still  abundant  first  hand  traditions  con¬ 
cerning  him.  He  was  eccentric  in  the 
last  degree.  Deeming  it  wicked  to 
cause  suffering  by  killing  animals  for 
food,  he  was  save  for  milk  a  consistent 
vegetarian.  His  feeling  toward  animals 
extended  also  to  trees  and  he  condemn¬ 
ed  as  sinful  all  pruning  and  grafting. 
All  the  stories  which  have  come  down 
concerning  him,  emphasize  his  unselfish¬ 
ness  and  his  innate  gentleness  and 
kindliness.  He  loved  children  and  they 
instinctively  trusted  him.  It  is  told  of 
him  that  in  his  poverty  one  of  the  few 
uses  which  he  found  for  money  was  to 
buy  bits  of  bright  ribbon  as  gifts  for 
little  girls.  An  eccentric,  half-demented 
man  he  may  have  been  but  there  was 
that  about  him  which  inspired  sincere 
regard  and  affection  rather  than  ridicule. 
There  were  a  thousand  pioneer  homes 
in  any  one  of  which  he  might  have  been 
an  honored  guest. 


A  Fitting  Death 

As  has  been  said,  the  facts  of  Chap¬ 
man’s  early  life  are  very  uncertain.  The 
place  of  his  birth  is  not  well  fixed  and 
Ills  given  name  may  have  been  either 
Jonathan  or  John.  But  the  story  of  the 
end  of  his  long  career  is  well  remem¬ 
bered.  It  came  to  a  close  in  a  cabin 
home  of  Allen  County,  Ohio,  whither 
his  wanderings  had  brought  him  on 
March  11,  1847.  Bidden  to  supper  he 
declined  a  place  at  the  table  but  accept¬ 
ed  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  which  he 
ate  sitting  in  the  cabin  doorway.  After 
supper  the  family  gathered  around  him 
and  once  again  as  he  had  done  on  a 
thousand  other  occasions  he  read  to 
them  the  Great  News”.  Pressed  to 
stay  the  night,  he  followed  his  usual 
custom  of  spreading  a  blanket  on  the 
floor  before  the  fire  place  and  lay  down 
to  sleep.  When  the  family  awoke  in  the 
morning  they  found  that  johnny  Apple- 
seed,  the  weather  beaten  lone  traveler 
of  a  thousand  wilderness  journeys  had 
quietly  slipped  away  in  the  night  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  say  Good  Bye  and  had 
departed  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  Un¬ 
discovered  Country  and  to  find  there 
by  the  side  of  a  pleasant  river  that  mys¬ 
tical  tree  which  ‘  bears  twelve  manner 
of  fiuits  and  yields  her  fruit  every 
month  and  whose  leaves  are  for  the 
healing  of  the  Nations.” 


“Beau  Geste” 

( Continued  from  page  12) 


A  Friend  to  Indians 

It  was  told  of  him  with  something 
like  wonder  that  in  all  those  years  of 
journeying  he  never  suffered  injury  from 
beast  or  poisonous  snake  or  from  the 
Indians.  He  was  good  friends  with  the 
latter  who  declared  him  to  be  a  “Great 
(White  Medicine  Man”  and  treated  him 
with  unbounded  respect.  During  the 
(War  of  I'M 2  the  Indians  of  that  region 
went  on  the  warpath  against  the  whites 
and  his  familiarity  with  them  and  their 
movements  enabled  him  to  warn  the 
settlers  of  raids  and  thereby  save  many 
lives. 

It  seems  probable  that  he  was  a  man 
who  in  education  and  early  culture  was 
above  the  average.  Sometimes  he  car¬ 
ried  books  which  he  would  leave  for  a 
time  at  one  home  and  at  a  later  period 
collect  and  carry  to  another.  In  a  day 
when  books  were  desperately  scarce  he 
multiplied  them  by  dividing  them  into 
several  parts  and  successively  loaning 
the  portions  to  different  families — a  piti¬ 
ful  expedient  to  satisfy  the  hunger  for 
the  printed  page.  Thus  by  a  full  cen¬ 
tury  this  wandering  dreamer  anticipated 
the  coming  of  the  traveling  library. 

He  was  deeply  religious  and  was  not 
only  a  forerunner  of  horticulture  but 
wras  a  Christian  missionary  as  well.  On 
any  occasion  when  he  could  find  an 
auditor  he  would  read  from  his  New 


he  would  be  rushed  by  the  Arabs.  I 
would  do  the  firing. 

Kneeling  down  and  resting  my  rifle  in 
an  embrasure,  I  aimed  as  though  my  life 
depended  on  hitting  him.  I  then  raised 
my  fore-sight  half  an  inch,  and  fired. 
Rushing  to  another  embrasure,  I  took 
another  shot,  this  time  ainvnnr  jq 
the  ground,  well  in  front  of  him. 

He  halted. 

That  was  enough. 

If  he  walked  into  an  ambush  now,  he 
was  no  officer  of  the  Nineteenth  Army 
Corps  of  Africa.  .  .  . 

Rushing  across  to  the  side  of  the  roof 
furthest  from  his  line  of  approach.  I 
dropped  mv  rifle  over,  climbed  the  para¬ 
pet,  hung  by  my  hands  and  then  drop¬ 
ped,  thanking  God  that  my  feet  would 
encounter  sand.  .  .  Snatching  up  my 
rifle,  I  ran  as  hard  as  I  could  go,  to  the 
nearest  sand-hill.  If  this  were  occunied 
I  would  die  fighting,  and  the  sounds  of 
rifle-fire  would  further  warn  the  relief- 
column.  If  it  were  not  occupied  I 
would  hide  and  see  what  happened.  Pos¬ 
sibly  I  might  be  able  to  make  a  very 
timely  diversion  upon  the  Arab  flank  if 
there  were  a  fight,  and,  in  any  case,  I 
might  hope  to  escape  under  cover  of 
darkness.  .  .  .  The  sand-hill  was  not 
occupied,  I  was  safely  out  of  the  fort, 
and  a  chance  of  getting  safely  away  ex¬ 
isted,  whether  the  Arabs  attacked  the 
column  or  not. 

I  crept  into  an  Arab  trench  and  set  to 
work  to  make  a  hole  in  it,  that  I  might 
be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible  should 
anvbodv  come,  or  look,  in  my  direction. 

From  between  two  stones  on  the  edge 
of  the  parapet  of  my  trench,  I  could 
watch  the  fort  and  the  oasis.  I  was  con¬ 
scious  of  an  uneasy  sensation  as  I 
watched,  that  I  myself  might  be  under 
the  observation  of  enemies  in  my 
rear.  ... 

( To  Be  Continued ) 
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TAKE  the  mechanical  problems  of  running  your  farm  to 
your  nearest  “Farm  Service’*  Hardware  Store.  These 
hardware  men  have  made  a  life-long  study  of  machinery, 
tools,  builders’  hardware,  paints,  roofing,  lubricants  and  the 
thousand  and  one  other  things  that  are  so  necessary  in  your 
farm  work.  If  you  want  to  know  how  much  paint  it  will 
take  for  your  bam,  how  much  roofing  or  fencing  to  buy,  the 
right  kind  of  heating  apparatus  for  your  house,  or  an  estimate 
on  builders’  hardware,  go  in  and  ask  him. 

The  “tag”  in  the  window  is  your  personal  invitation  to  make 
that  store  your  meeting  place  when  in  town.  They  like  to 
have  you  ask  questions  and  the  information  they  can  give 
you  may  be  of  tremendous  value,  saving  you  time,  money  and 
disappointment  in  something  which  you  might  buy  without 
thoroughly  understanding  all  about  it. 

They  are  quality  stores,  selling  with  the  idea  that  price  can 
only  be  measured  by  value  and  that  their  whole  aim  is  to  give 
you  the  most  for  your  money  and  the  privilege  of  “seeing 
before  you  buy.” 


If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  your  local  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Man,  tear  out  this  ad  and  take  it  in  to  him  and  give 
him  your  name  and  address.  It  will  be  an  acquaintanceship 
that  will  be  well  worthwhile  and  one  that  will  mean  a 
great  deal  to  every  member  of  your  family 
and  a  help  to  you  in  the  keeping  up  of  your 
farm  and  home. 


Your  <c. Farm  Service* * 
Hardware  Men . 
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T urning  Back  the  Pages  of  History 

Reflections  On  the  Ulster  County  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Pageant 


Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


IT  has  long  been  a  favorite  theme  of  mine 
that  one  of  the  very  best  things  which 
could  happen  in  every  locality  would  be 
that  the  folks  of  the  town  and  the  folks 
of  the  farm  might  come  to  have  a  better 
understanding  of  and  a  more  cordial  sym¬ 
pathy  for  each  other.  Our  historians  tell  us 
that  the  word  “pagan”  which  today  means  a 
heathen  man  once  meant  simply  one  who 
dwelt  outside  the  city  walls. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  a  little  of  this  feel¬ 
ing  and  distinction  lingers 
even  in  our  time.  In  some 
ways,  a  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  between  city  and  country 
is  becoming  increasingly  dif¬ 
ficult.  In  the  past  our  cities 
have  been  largely  recruited 
from  the  country  and  most 
city  dwellers  had  at  further¬ 
most  a  farm  bom  grand¬ 
father  and  hence  had  some 
contact  with  country  life 
and  some  ability  to  think  the  farmer’s 
thoughts.  More  and  more  with  the  years  we 
are  coming  to  have  definitely  a  city  dwelling 
class  whose  ancestral  roots  do  not  run  back 
into  the  soil  and  who  very  easily  come  to 
think  of  the  farmer  as  a  pagan,  belonging 
to  a  lower  economic  and  social  caste.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  we  folks  of  the  farm  must 
guard  ourselves  against  the  narrowness  of 
thinking  that  city  people  are  parasites  and 
idlers  who  toil  not,  neither  spin,  but  who  go 
clad  in  soft  raiment  and 
grow  rich  out  of  our 
unrewarded  toil.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the 
truth  is  that  human  na¬ 
ture  is  very  much  alike 
in  the  city  and  on  the 
farm — that  no  class  has 
a  monopoly  of  virtues 
and  that  the  world 
everywhere  is  full  of 
men  and  women  wrho 
are  earnest  and  splen¬ 
did-hearted  and  fine. 

There  is  slight  danger 
for  either  of  us  if  only 
we  can  come  to  know 
each  other. 

Ulster  County  has 
long  been  recognized 
as  a  place  where  the 
Farm  and  Home  Bu¬ 
reaus  have  done  some 
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definite  work  other  than  to  discuss  how  much 
fertilizer  to  use  on  an  acre  of  potatoes  or 
how  successfully  to  can  spinach,  and  this 
year  they  undertook  a  great  festival — The 
Ulster  County  Historical  Pageant  which  for 
us  would  revive  and  picture  in  an  afternoon 
that  long — sometimes  gay — sometimes  grave 
— pageant  which  has  been  played  in  Ulster 
County  during  more  than  three  hundred 
years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few 
counties  or  communities  in  the  state  as  rich 
in  history  as  Ulster  and  Kingston.  Dutch, 
French  and  English  have  all  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  local  history.  Kingston  was 
the  first  capital  of  the  state  and  here  was  held 
the  earliest  court.  Here  George  Clinton  was 
inaugurated  the  first  Governor  and  here  the 
first  Legislature  met. 

The  plan  originated  with  the  Farm  and 
Home  Bureaus,  but  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  Kingston  cooperated  most  loyally 
and  enthusiastically  and  fully  shared  in  the 
honor.  The  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs  each 
sent  out  ten  thousand  invitations  to  their 
members  and  others.  Ultimately  the  whole 
county  was  drawn  into  the  production  of  this 
great  spectacle.  There  were  between  three 
and  four  thousand  actors.  The  cash  expendi¬ 
tures  were  more  than  $7000 — not  to  mention 
an  almost  incredible  expenditure  of  time  and 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  a  multitude  of  peo- 


On«  of  th«  groups  that  took  part  In  the  pageant  The  ox-cart  was  the  chief 
Ulster  County  is  Colonial  days. 


pie.  The  author  and  director  of  the  pageant 
was  Bruce  Bennett — a  member  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  New  Paltz  Normal  School.  The 
elaborate  scenic  and  architectural  effects  were 
the  conception  of  Cecil  Chichester — a  member 
of  the  Artist  Colony  at  Woodstock  while  Miss 
Alma  van  Hoevenberg  was  directress  of 
Costumes.  These  were  perhaps  most  promi¬ 
nent  officially,  but  their  helpers  were  drawn 
from  almost  every  community  in  the  county. 
Eventually  somewhere  between  ten  and 
twenty  thousand  people  made  up  the  vast 
audience  that  watched  the  changing  pictures 
of  Ulster  County  History.  The  Pageant 
was  financed  by  gifts  and  by  the  sale  of 
tickets  and  not  one  cent  of  public  funds  went 
into  it. 

The  Editor  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  asked  me  to  go  to  Kingston  and  sit 
in  as  a  ring-side  spectator  and  then  put  down 
my  impressions  for  the  benefit  of  American 
Agriculturist  readers. 

The  pageant  was  a  great  drama — played 
not  on  a  puny  wooden  stage  with  foot¬ 
lights  and  painted  drops  but  a  tremendous 
production  played  on  a  stage  of  far  reaching 
meadow  lands  and  for  backdrop  scenery, 
majestic  forest  trees  and  the  deep  and  placid 
water  of  the  Esopus  Creek  and  in  the  tar 
distance  the  blue  ranges  of  the  Catskill — 
famed  in  song  and  story,  while  the  steep  bluffs 
of  the  creek  valley  made  a  natural  ampi- 
theater  for  the  watching  thousands.  Only 
here  and  there  in  our  state  would  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  such  a 
convenient  and  majes¬ 
tic  stage  setting. 

I  am  making  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  describe  in  de¬ 
tail  the  continuous 
series  of  pictures  which 
took  form  and  dissolved 
again  for  more  than 
two  hours — but  rather 
I  am  speaking  of  just 
a  few  tableaux  which 
caught  my  attention 
and  caused  me  to  thrill 
to  the  story. 

The  pageant  opens — 
if  it  were  in  a  theater 
we  would  say  that  the 
curtain  rises — and  we 
see  an  Indian  village  on 
a  summer  afternoon  in 
the  year  1600 — the 
Continued  on  page  18 


method  of  transportation 
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Kelly  quality  in ,  a 
moderate^priced  tire 


fit:;.,-" 


THERE  are  many  car  owners  who  do  not  feel 
that  they  need  the  extra  long  mileage  of  a 
tire  such  as  the  regular  Kelly 'Springfield.  To 
such  tire  buyers  we  say; 

For  the  amount  of  money  you  want  to  spend 
you  can  buy  a  Kelly-built  tire,  the  Buckeye,  that 
at  its  price  represents  just  as  great  value  and  just 
as  much  quality  as  the  higher-priced  Kelly 
product.  Buckeyes  are  sturdy,  full  si*e,  full  ply 
tires,  built  to  give  honest  service.  You  will  find 
that  they  compare  favorably  with  many  higher- 
priced  tires. 

“ Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  be 
one  in  your  town ” 

KELLY  -SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

General  Motors  Bldg.  New  York 


kelly 


SPRINGFIELD  HTI  O  f7  C 
PNEUMATIC  I  I  IV  JLr  <2 


Polk’skReferencb  Book 
and  Mailing  List  Catalog 

Gives  counts  and  prices  on  over  8,000 
different  lines  of  business.  No  matter 
what  your  business,  in  this  book  you 
will  find  the  number  of  your  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  listed. 

Valuable  information  is  also  given  as  to 
how  you  can  use  the  mails  to  secure 
orders  and  inquiries  for  your  products 
or  services. 

Write  for  Your  FREE  Copy 
R.  L.  POLK  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

largest  City  Directory  Publishers  in  the  World 
Mailing  List  Compilers — Business  Statistics 
Producers  of  Direct  Mail  Advertising 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A 

New  Herd  Sire 

An  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  supply  you  with  a 
well-bred  individual. 


SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  AND  EXPENSE 


Get  the  potatoes  easily,  quickly  and 
with  least  possible  skinning  and  bruis¬ 
ing.  The  "Success  Junior”  is  designed 
for  the  small  grower.  Low  cost  and 
pays  for  itself  the  first  year.  Every 
farmer  should  have  a  "Success  Junior." 

We  also  build  the  Farqtthar  Elevator 
Digger — the  original  Rigid  Tongue  Dig¬ 
ger.  Designed  for  the  larger  grower. 
Gets  alb  the  Potatoes  and  leaves  them  in 
an  even  row  easy  to  pick.  Strongly 
built  and  priced  within  reach  of  every 
grower. 

Write  for  illustrated  Catalog. 


A.B.FARQPHAR  CO.,Limited 

YORK.PA.  BOX  266 


Too  Much  Cabbage 


i Wes  fern  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 
kin  By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


Burritt. 


Month  a  man 
railly  love — 

June,  you  know,  I’m  talkin  of”. 

'“PHESE  lines  of  Riley’s  have  been  much 
in  my  mind  during  the  beautiful,  al¬ 
most  ideal  weather  of  this  week  in  June. 
Real  warm  corn  growing  days  and  nights, 
the  first  of  the  season,  followed  a  good 
soaking  but  gentle  rain  the  fore  part  of 
the  week.  Brilliant  sunshine  with  moder¬ 
ately  cool  breezes,  just  enough  to  take  off 
the  sweltering  effect  of  the  heat,  have  been 
the  rule.  It  was  a  pleasure  just  to  be 
alive.  And  how  the 
crops  have  grown ! 
Corn,  which  is  as  good 
a  stand  as  I  have  ever 
had,  has  grown  more  in 
the  last  week  than  in  all 
the  season  to  date. 
Spring  grain  has  fairly 
jumped  and  is  heading 
out.  Every  crop  looks 
its  best  at  this  time  of 
the  year  and  the  month 
breathes  optimism.  Al¬ 
together,  as  Riley  says 
June  is  a  “month  a  man  kin  railly  love.” 

Yet  experiences  teaches  us  that  there 
are  many  difficulties  to  be  met  before  the 
harvest.  July  and  August  drouths,  heavy 
beating  rains,  hail  and  insect  injury  and 
disease  all  take  their  toll.  So  far  the 
season  in  Western  New  York  has  been 
good,  better  than  usual.  We  can  only  do 
our  best  and  trust  a  wise  Providence  for 
the  harvest.  From  a  period  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  last  week,  with  the  work  well  in  hand 
and  the  opportunity  to  catch  up  with  a 
few  odd  and  extra  jobs,  the  swiftly  ad¬ 
vancing  season  has  now  plunged  us  into 
a  rush  again.  The  codlin  moth  is  hatch¬ 
ing  and  the  new  growth  of  apple  trees 
must  have  its  coat  of  protection  against 
the  spread  of  scab  so  we  have  had  the 
fourth  spray  to  make.  Cabbage  setting 
is  in  full  swing  here  and  haying  is  ready 
and  waiting.  And  just  to  fill  in  there  is 
cultivation  of  planted  crops  always  to  be 
done.  ^ 

Quack  Grass  Bad  for  Alfalfa 

Haying  is  well  under  way  hereabouts. 
I  noticed  on  the  trip  to  Ithaca  last  week 
that  a  good  deal  of  hay  had  been  secured 
in  the  barns  already  to  the  east  of  us. 
Much  alfalfa  has  been  harvested  here  but 
there  is  still  some  to  cut.  The  yield  of 
clover  and  alfalfa  promises  to  be  heavy. 
Our  new  seeding  of  alfalfa  came  through 
the  winter  in  good  condition  as  to  stand 
and  color  except  for  one  or  two  small 
spots  where  it  winter  killed  from  too  much 
water.  But  it  was  short.  I  lay  this  to 
the  soil  being  water-bound  from  the  ex- 


a  much  larger  increase 
for  many  men  not 
formerly  cabbage  growers  are  substituting 
cabbage  for  beans  and  canning  crops,  and 
old  growers  are  increasing  their  acreage. 

A  factor  that  may  reduce  the  acreage 
somewhat  is  the  condition  of  plant  beds. 
Dry  weather  retarded  these  considerably 
and  plants  are  small  in  many  cases.  Plant¬ 
ings  made  just  before  or  just  after  the 
good  rain  on  June  25th  are  a  good  stand 
and  growing  well,  but  planting  made  the 
later  part  of  the  past  week  have  suffered 
from  the  hot  sun  and  dry  surface  especially 
in  late  or  poorly  prepared  fields.  At  any 
rate  there  will  be  cabbage  enough  and  low 
prices  may  be  expected.  Growers  who 
have  not  contracted  (and  few  have)  will 
do  well  to  assure  themselves  of  a  good 
sales  outlet. 


New  York  State  Fruit  Growers 
to  Meet  at  Geneva,  Aug'.  10 

rT"’HE  annual  summer  outing  of  the  fruit 
growers  of  Western  New  York  will 
be  held  under  the  auspices  oi  the  State 
Horticultural  Societ.,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  on 
August  io.  It  has  long  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Horticultural  Society  to  hold 
the  summei  meeting  at  the  Experiment 
Station  in  alternate  years  in  order  that 
the  members  of  the  society  and  their 
friends  might  inspect  the  work  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  at  first  hand.  The  meeting  last 
year  was  held  on  the  Sodus  Fruit  Farms 
in  Wayne  county. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  work  that  always  proves  of  interest 
to  practical  fruit  men  is  the  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  varieties  or  hardy  fruits  growing 
on  the  station  grounds.  The  collection  of 
small  fruits  is  of  special  interest,  because 
many  of  the  varieties  are  in  their  prime 
at  the  time  of  the  meeting. 

Recent  developments  in  spraying  and 
dusting  operations  for  the  control  of  in¬ 
sect  pests  and  diseases  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  can  also  be  observed  in  the  station 
orchards  and  fields.  Results  of  these  tests, 
coupled  with  demonstrations  of  spraying 
and  dusting  machinery  by  the  leading 
manufacturers,  provide  much  of  practical 
interest  to  the  professional  fruit  grower. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Tent  Caterpillars  Invading 
Western  New  York 
Orchards 

TN  addition  to  the  corn  borer  pest,  the 
*■  apple  tree  tent  caterpillar  is  causing 
considerable  damage  to  local  crops. 

This  pest  gradually  has  been  increas- 
cessive  rains  last  fall.  This  first  cutting  ;ng  for  the  past  two  years  and  indications 

are  that  it  will  develop  in  very  large  num¬ 
bers  this  season. 

The  insects  can  be  destroyed  by  spray- 
the  infested  trees  with  arsenate  of 


was  unusually  fine  in  quality  however,  and 
we  got  it  in  the  barn  without  rain  and  with 
the  leaves  on.  It  is  wonderful  feed. 

The  alfalfa  in  the  field  sown  with  barley 
last  year  is  also  short  and  much  volunteer 
clover  and  the  unwelcome  quack  grass 
has  come  in.  This  meadow  is  thick  in  the 
bottom  and  will  give  a  good  yield  of 
mixed  hay.  After  it  is  cut,  It  will  be  a 
race  for  supremacy  between  the  quack 
grass  and  the  alfalfa  with  the  chances 
against  the  alfalfa.  It  is  pretty  nearly 
necessary  to  conquer  quack  grass  in  a  field 
before  alfalfa  can  successfully  be  grown  rT1HE  following  are  the  prize  winners 
there.  The  two  year  alfalfa  field  is  yield-  I 
ing  a  very  heavy  crop  of  excellent  hay, 


mg 

lead,  burning  the  tents,  with  home-made 
torches,  or  wiping  out-,  the  nests  with 
gloved  hands,  at  the  same  time  crushing 
the  young  caterpillars. 


Winners  of  the  A.  A.  Informa¬ 
tion  Contest 


The  clover  meadow  is  also  better  than 
usual. 

Those  of  us  who  have  in  a  considerable 
acreage  of  cabbage  are  much  concerned 
about  the  outcome.*  Evidences  multiply 
that  the  acreage  will  be  much  above  the 
average.  The  Department  oi  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports  that  the  intentions  of  growers 
in  counties  west  of  Onondaga  to  plant 
Danish  cabbage  was  an  average  of  15  per 
cent  more  than  last  year.  In  Ontario  where 
most  of  the  cabbage  had  been  set  when  the 
report  was  made  the  indicated  increase  was 
6  per  cent.  This  is  an  old  established  cab¬ 
bage  section.  In  the  fruit  belt  I  look  for 


for  the  seventh  set  of  questions  for 
the  Information  Contest  of  the  A.  A. : 

Miss  Winifred  F.  Baker  of  Carthage, 
N.  Y.  R  4,  takes  first  place;  Mrs.  Fred  J. 
Beyer  of  Victor,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  3  takes 
second,  and  Mrs.  Claude  I.  Hamilton  of 
Albion,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  3  is  winner  of 
the  third  prize. 

The  correct  answers  to  the  list  may  be 
found  In  the  following  issues  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist: 

1.  June  18— 1.  2.  May  14—8  and  April 
16 — 15.  3.  June  18 — 19.  4-  May  21 — & 
5.  June  18 — 2.  6.  May  7 — 6.  7.  June  18— 
4.  8.  May  21—19.  9-  May  7— xo.  10. 

May  21 — 23. 
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Let  Us  Revive  Our  Forefathers'  Faith  in  Clover  Farming 


By  C.  E.  LADD 

Director  of  Extension 
Neiv  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


WE  talk  so  much  about  the  new  things 
in  agriculture,  about  the  new  varieties 
and  the  new  feed  mixtures,  new 
sprays  and  new  machinery,  new 
ways  of  feeding  chicks  and  new  ways  of  seeding 
alfalfa  that  we  sometimes  seem  to  forget  some 
of  the  good  old  fashioned  farm 
practices  that  our  grandfathers 
believed  in  and  that  are  just  as 
sound  today.  We  need  to  re¬ 
new  our  interest  in  some  of 
these.  It  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  all  farmers  are  prac¬ 
ticing  them  because  they  have 
been  talked  about  so  long.  In 
many  cases  this  is  far  from  the 
truth. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if 
New  York  State 
would  renew  its  belief  that  good 
clover  hay  is  a  fundamental  in  dairy 
farming.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
this,  nothing  spectacular  and  yet  few 
things  could  do  more  for  eastern 
dairying  than  to  reaffirm  our  faith  in 
clover  hay  on  ever)  acre  of  our  new 
'seeding. 

We  need  new  standards  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  satisfactory  stand  of 
clover.  Just  take  a  ride  through  any 
part  of  New  York  and  count  up  the 
fields  of  new  seeding  ready  to  har¬ 
vest.  What  proportion  of  these  acres 
will  be  covered  by  fine  solid  masses 
of  red  or  speckled  blossoms  and  what 
proportion  will  be  largely  timothy  or 
weeds  ? 

Of  course  clover  can  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  well  on  wet  soils  that 


heave  with  winter  freezing,  or  thin  hardpan  soils 
or  some  other  poor  soil  conditions.  Assuming 
that  soil  conditions  are  fairly  favorable  there  are 
three  requirements  for  good  clover: 

1.  Northern  grown  seed  of  known  adaptability 

2.  Lime 

3.  Acid  phosphate. 

Good  clover  seed  of  known  origin  is  now 
available  imall  parts  of  the  State.  The  colleges 
and  the  farm  bureaus  have  shown  the  necessity 
for  good  seed.  Experimental  field  plots  and  the 
experiences  of  farmers  indicate  that  it  is  unwise 
to  purchase  any  clover  seed  except  that  of  known 
origin. 


If  your  soil  contains  plenty  of  limestone  you 
have  little  need  to  worry  about  growing  clover. 
However,  most  of  our  eastern  dairy  farms  are 
very  deficient  in  lime.  There  is  one  thing  that 
we  ought  to  emphasize  in  every  county  extension 
program,  in  every  agricultural  paper  and  at  every 
dairymen’s  meeting.  Lime  every  acre  that  you 
seed  to  clover.  Some  years  ago  the  College  of 
Agriculture  gathered  figures  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  as  to  the  estimated  needs  for  lime  on  farms. 
From  these  farmer’s  estimates  as  to  the  needs  of 
their  farms  and  their  neighbor’s  farm  it  was  in-* 
dicated  that  New  York  State  farms  need  six  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  lime.  Yet  the  state  has  never  used 
more  than  200,000  tons  in  any  one  year.  It  is 
possible  that  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  the 
New  England  states  do  no  better  than  New  York 
in  proportion  to  their  needs.  We  are  using 
annually  only  three  per  cent  of  the 
amount  that  farmers  estimate  that  we 
need. 

Clover  needs  phosphorus  as  well  as 
lime.  Soils  lacking  in  lime  commonly 
lack  phosphorus  also.  Acid  phos¬ 
phate  is  the  cheapest  form  of  phos¬ 
phorus  "available  for  our  use.  Com¬ 
pared  with  pre-war  prices  acid  phos¬ 
phate  is  today  one  of  the  cheapest 
things  the  farmer  can  buy.  It  is  a 
good  fertilizer  for  grain  and  for  most 
general  farm  crops.  Many  farmers 
have  already  found  that  acid  phos¬ 
phate  applied  to  the  small  grain  nurse 
crop  at  the  rate  of  200  to  600  pounds 
per  acre  is  wonderfully  effective  in 
producing  good  seedings  of  clover. 

Every  farmer  knows  now  what 
fields  he  will  sow  to  small  grain  and 
( Continued  on  page  20)  ^ 


“It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  New  York  State  would  renew  its  belief  that  clover 
hay  is  a  fundamental  in  dairy  farming.” 


N 


Stephen  town  Farmer  Kills  Chicken  Thief 

Shoots  At  Legs  After  Ordering  Running  Man  to  Halt 

ESTLED  at  the  foot  of  the  Berkshires  ice  Bureau”  young  Rowe  told  the  American  said  he  had  declined  to  press  charges  against  Wil- 
j ust  on  the  line  between  New  York  and  Agriculturist  representative,  “but  I  have  liam  Hayes,  son  of  John  J.  Hayes,  who  was 
Massachusetts  is  the  Rowe  farm,  and  learned  of  the  work  this  publication  is  doing  to  killed,  because  of  the  family  which  needs  the 

help  farmers  stamp  out  this  kind  of  thievery,  help  of  young  Hayes.  Rowe  said  he  had  re- 
and  I  am  going  to  write  to  the  bureau  and  enroll,  ceived  offers  of  help  from  farmers  all  along  the 
We  want  help  here  and  I  presume  it  is  desired  Troy-Williamtown  road,  but  that  since  he  was 
in  other  parts  of  the  state  to  stop  the  stealing,  not  being  prosecuted,  he  did  not  need  the  help. 
Why,  it  has  been  going  on  in  this  section  for  a  Rowe  was  informed  by  the  A.  A.  representa- 
hundred  years,  I  guess.  tive  that  the  publication  would  gladly  retain  coun- 


according  to  Charles  Rowe,  who  learned 
to  shoot  in  the  World  War  and  who  shot  John  J. 
Hayes,  of  Albany,  when  the  latter  was  prowling 

around  the  barn  where 
the  chickens  were  kept, 
chicken  stealing  has 
been  a  favorite  out¬ 
door  sport  in  the 
Stephentown  se  c  t  i  o  n 
for  sixty  or  seventy 
years. 

Charles  Rowe  told  a 
staff  representative  of 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist  that  he  did  not 
shoot  to  kill  HayeS,  ex¬ 
pecting  he  woul  d 
catch”  him  in  the  legs 


Mr.  Charles  Rowe 


and  stop  him.  He  said  that  Hayes  must  have 
been  crouching  and  that  the  shot  struck  him  in 
the  shoulder  with  fatal  results.  The  authorities 
have  not  held  Rowe.  The  Coroner  and  county  of¬ 
ficials  held  the  act  was  justifiable  homicide. 

Farmers  in  the  locality  commend 

Rowe  strongly  for  his  action,  and  - 

they  say  that  perhaps  chicken  steal¬ 
ing  will  not  be  so  popular  as  a  result 
of  the  young  farmer’s  defense  of 
his  property. 

The  important  point  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  however,  is  that  Rowe  will  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Service  Bureau  of 
American  Agriculturist  in  its 
struggle  against  thieving  from 
farmers  and  chicken  stealing  in 
particular. 

“I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Serv- 


sel  for  him,  or  pay  a  part  of  any  legal  expenses, 
but  he  said  he  appreciated  the  offer,  but  that  as¬ 
sistance  was  not  necessary.  ^ 

The  Rowe  farm  is  right  on  the  Massachusetts 
line  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  Lebanon 
Springs  Road  and  the  state  highway.  It  is  in 
Rensselaer  County,  but  far  from  the  more  pop¬ 
ulous  sections. 

Thief  Refused  to  Halt 

“William,  my  brother,  heard  a  car  stop  at  the 
crossroads  about  11  o’clock  Tuesday,  June  14,” 
said  Charles  Rowe,  “and  we  began  to  investigate. 
We  thought  at  first  it  was  someone  with  tire 
trouble,  but  we  saw  two  men  go  across  the  road 
formed.  He  said  he  had  heard  of  this  reward,  toward  the  barn,  in  the  basement  of  which  the 
but  did  not  intend  to  make  any  application.  He  chickens  were. 

_ _ “I  got  my  ‘pumper’,  which 

shoots  six  times  without  reloading. 


Poultry  Thieving  Popular 

“I  don’t  know  where  the  thieves  come  from. 
Most  of  them  get  away.  Some  come  from  nearby 
cities,  I  suppose,  just  as  Flayes,  who  came  all 
the  way  from  Albany,  some  forty  or  more  miles. 

“I  surely  will  work  with  the  paper  to  put  a 
stop  to  this.  I  don’t  know  just  why  there  has 
been  so  much  chicken  stealing  here.  For  years 
we  have  been  troubled  with  the  thieves  and  we 
decided  radical  steps  were  necessary.” 

The  American  Agriculturist  has  offered  a 
reward  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  evidence  leading  to  the  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction  of  a  chicken  thief,  Mr.  Rowe  was  in- 


A..  A.  Offers  to  Defend  Farmer  for  Protecting  His  Property 

/^HICKEN  thieving  received  something  of  a  setback  in  Rensselaer  Coun- 
ty.  New  York,  on  June  14th,  when  Charles  Rowe  shot  and  killed  John 
Hayes  of  Albany  when  he  refused  to  surrender  after  he  had  been  caught 
stealing  Mr.  Rowe’s  chickens.  As  soon  as  we  heard  of  the  matter,  we  sent 
a  representative  of  American  Agriculturist  to  see  Mr.  Rowe  and  to  assure 
him  of  our  full  support,  including  payment  of  counsel  fees,  in  case  he  should 
be  prosecuted.  We  regret  that  the  shot  resulted  fatally  but  nevertheless  it 
is  time  that  scoundrels  who  have  been  making  their  living  stealing  farm 
property  should  realize  that  everybody  is  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
crimes.  Mr.  Rowe  was  so  clearly  within  his  rights  and  public  sentiment 
in  his  neighborhood  was  so  much  with  him  that  the  authorities  refused  to 
hold  him  for  the  shooting.  A  full  acccount  of  the  whole  affair  is  given  on 
this  page. — The  Editors. 


I  first  disconnected  wires,  so  the 
Nash  car  which  the  marauders  ar- 
rived  in  could  not  be  started.  Hayes 
and  his  son  started  back  toward  the 
car,  and  I  told  them  to  halt  and 
hold  up  their  hands.” 

Rowe  said  neither  did  so  and  he 
fired  twice  in  the  air;  that  the  son 
then  stopped,  but  the  father  con¬ 
tinued  to  run  along  the  highway. 
Rowe  lowered  his  gun  and  fired 
( Continued  on  page  20) 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

A  nameless  man,  amid  the  crowd 
That  thronged  the  daily  mart, 

Let  fall  a  zvord  of  hope  and  love, 

Unstudied  from  the  heart, 

A  whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown, 

A  transitory  breath, 

It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dust, 

It  saved  a  soul  from  death. 

0  germ!  0  fount!  0  word  of  love! 

0  thought  at  random  cast! 

Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first , 

But  mighty  at  the  last. 

■ — Charles  Mackay,  “Song  of  Life”. 

*  *  * 

THERE  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  safe  and 
sane  Fourth,  but  it  certainly  was  not  in 
practice  in  the  city  of  Yonkers  where  we  live. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  we 
have  not  spent  the  Fourth  on  the  home  farm, 
hut  the  boys  are  entertaining  the  mumps  so 
we  were  present  to  see  how  a  great  city  cele¬ 
brated  the  Fourth.  We  sat  on  the  porch  of  a 
neighbor  on  the  top  of  a  little  hill  overlooking 
the  city.  It  was  late  in  the  evening.  Off  in  the 
distance  there  was  the  dull,  heavy  boom,  boom 
of  cannon.  Over  Ihe  trees  below'us  rockets 
shot  high  into  the  air  leaving  a  stream  of  red 
fire  behind  them,  and  on  every  side  was  the 
constant  crack  and  pop  of  explosives  of  every 
form  and  kind,  not  unlike  the  cracking  of 
musket  and  rifle  fire.  As  we  sat  listening  to 
the  uproar,  it  was  easy  to  close  our  eyes  and 
imagine  what  it  was  like  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  battle. 

*  *  * 

ONE  of  the  finest  things  that  Jared  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  has  written  for  American 
Agriculturist  in  a  long  time  is  his  story  of 
the  great  Ulster  County  Pageant,  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  front  page  of  this  issue.  See  also 
Mrs.  Hucketts’  interesting  account  in  the 
Household  Department.  Especially  were  we 
impressed  with  what  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  said 
about  the  need  of  understanding  between  coun¬ 
try  and  city  folks.  We  have  lived  in  both 
country  and  city  and  we  know  that  Mr.  Van 
Wagenen  is  right  when  he  says:  “As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  truth  is  that  human  nature  is  very 
much  alike  in  the  city  and  on  the  farm — that 
no  class  has  a  monopoly  of  virtues  and  that 
the  world  everywhere  is  full  of  men  and 


women  who  are  earnest  and  splendid  hearted 
and  fine.  There  is  slight  danger  for  either  of 

us  if  only  we  can  come  to  know  each  other.” 

*  *  * 

WE  are  somewhat  proud  of  the  fact  that  in 
cooperation  with  the  Farm  Bureaus  and 
in  New  Jersey  also  with  the  Grange,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  popularized  the  fine 
recreation  of  horseshoe  pitching  for  country 
folks.  All  over  our  territory  in  almost  every 
community  hundreds  of  men  and  boys  are 
pitching  horseshoes.  It  is  now  a  leading  sport 
at  every  fair  and  picnic  and  this  year  the  grand 
state  tournaments  in  both  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  are  going  to  he  the  largest  and  most 
exciting  in  the  history  of  this  old  game  of 
barnyard  golf. 

*  *  * 

E  are  convinced  that  farmers  are  missing 
a  wonderful  opportunity  to  get  more 
money  for  their  products  by  neglecting  their 
local  markets.  Only  yesterday  a  farmer  was 
telling  us  how  by  a  little  judicious  advertising 
he  had  been  able  to  sell  every  one  of  his  broil¬ 
ers  in  the  local  markets  at  nearly  twice  the 
prices  he  would  have  obtained  by  shipping 
them  to  New  York  City.  Not  all  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  to  live  and  eat  reside  in  the  great 
metropolitan  market.  There  are  millions  of 
people  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  and  you 
will  find  that  most  of  these  are  bringing  in 
their  supplies  from  sources  hundreds  of  miles 
away  while  at  the  same  time  you  are  raising 
these  very  same  products  and  shipping  them 
away  to  the  markets  often  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles. 

4=  *  * 

S  we  write  this  we  have  before  us  on  the 
desk  a  letter  which  came  by  aeroplane 
mail  from  Oklahoma  City  to  New  York  City 
in  the  brief  space  of  twenty-three  hours.  Swell 
progress  in  communication  is  almost  unbe¬ 
lievable.  The  first  post  office  in  the  Colonies 
was  not  .established  until  1710.  The  mails 
were  few,  irregular,  and  were  mostly  carried 
on  horseback.  Almost  within  the  space  of  one 
man’s  lifetime,  it  was  a  matter  of  weeks  and 
even  months  to  make  a  journey  as  long  as  this 
letter  made  within  one  day. 

If  progress  is  as  rapid  in  the  next  hundred 
years  as  it  has  been  in  the  past — and  who  can 
say  it  will  not  be — who  can  imagine  what  kind 
of  a  world  in  which  our  children  and  our  chil¬ 
dren’s  children  will  live? 


Among  the  Farmers 

OR  more  than  three  generations  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  been  the  up-to-date  and  readable 
news  items,  both  those  of  general  interest  and 
those  that  pertain  to  the  different  counties  and 
localities.  No  pains  have  been  spared  to  give 
our  readers  the  happenings  of  interest  in  the 
whole  farm  field.  Among  the  most  interesting 
and  valuable  of  these  has  been  our  Among  the 
Farmers  county  news  notes.  We  have  always 
carried  some  of  these,  but  sometimes  other 
good  things  have  crowded  most  of  the  county 
notes  out  of  the  paper.  We  have  decided  that 
omitting  local  news  is  a  mistake  and  that  from 
now  on  we  are  going  more  than  ever  to  get 
and  print  for  you  the  latest  information  from 
your  own  county.  On  Page  12  you  will  find 
a  whole  page  devoted  to  these  newsy,  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  notes  written  by  farmers 
themselves  from  your  own  locality.  You  will 
not  want  to  miss  them,  and  you  may  expect  to 
find  them  hereafter  regularly  in  at  least  every 
other  issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 


Do  You  Want  Your  Money  Twice  a  Month? 

ETTERS  are  beginning  to  come  in  from 
farmers  commending  our  suggestion  that 
milk  should  be  paid  for  twice  a  month.  One 
man  has  suggested  that  petitions  ought  to  be 
circulated  in  every  milk  producing  community 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed  asking  that  milk 
he  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  twice  a  month.  Th-is 


man  also  suggested  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  circulate  such  a  petition  in  his  own  locality. 

What  do  you  think  about  the  suggestion? 
Are  you  interested  enough  to  work  with  us  to 
concentrate  the  sentiment  among  farmers  for 
it  in  the  form  of  petitions  or  requests  so  that 
it  may  be  presented  to  the  milk  dealers  asking 
them  to  pay  for  milk  twice  a  month?  If  farmers 
do  not  care  enough  about  the  suggestion,  or 
if  it  will  not  mean  enough  to  them  to  help 
make  an  effort  to  obtain  this  service,  then  of 
course  there  is  no  use  in  discussing  the  .matter 
further.  It  is  up  to  the  dairymen  of  this  milk 
shed.  How  much  are  you  interested? 


G-et  Some  of  the  Premium  Money 

VERY  farmer  and  every  farm  woman  is 
of  course  very  anxious  to  make  a  little 
extra  money.  Why  not  make  an  attempt  to 
earn  some  of  the  premium  money  at  your  coun¬ 
ty  or  state  fairs?  We  have  been  surprised 
time  and  again  at  the  ease  with  which  a  few 
exhibitors  get  away  with  substantial  premiums 
at  fairs  year  after  year  because  there  is  little 
or  no  competition.  Many  times  the  judges 
have  to  award  the  premiums  for  products  of 
such  poor  quality  that  they  can  be  excelled 
on  literally  thousands  of  farms  if  farm  people 
would  make  more  of  an  attempt  to  compete 
with  their  own  products. 

Then,  too,  the  prize  money  is  not  the  only 
attraction.  There  is  a  lot  of  fun  and  educa¬ 
tional  value  in  taking  good  care  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  farm  and  putting  them  in  com¬ 
petition  with  those  of  farmers  in  other  sec¬ 
tions.  Of  course,  for  best  results,  one  needs 
to  start  early  in  the  season  and  plan  for  the 
exhibit  before  planting  time,  but  there  is  still 
time  enough  for  thousands  of  farmers  to  find 
something  that  the  old  farm  produces  that  is 
worth  while  showing.  There  is  plenty  of 
chance  also  in  the  fine  premium  list  offered  by 
every  fair  for  the  farm  women  to  compete  with 
the  products  in  which  they  are  particularly  in¬ 
terested. 

Why  not  get  catalogs  from  your  state  and 
county  fairs  and  give  this  suggestion  serious 
consideration? 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

N  my  office  I  have  two  big  drawers  filled 
with  jokes  which  have  been  sent  to  me  from 
time  to  time  by  my  friends  in  the  big  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  family.  They  all  know 
that  I  like  a  good  laugh  and  that  I  like  to  pass 
on  the  good  ones.  In  going  through  one  of 
these  drawers,  I  have  just  found  a  little  joke 
sent  to  me  by  a  very  close  Scotch  farmer  friend 
just  before  he  was  taken  sick  with  a  fatal  ill¬ 
ness.  This  friend  was  a  hard  worker  hut  he 
managed  to  find  time  to  take  part  in  the  things 
that  he  thought  would  help  his  community 
and  I  never  saw  him  that  he  did  not  have  a 
good  story  to  tell  me.  Somehow  now  that  he 
is  gone,  the  characteristic  that  I  chiefly  re¬ 
member  him  for  was  his  cheerful  outlook  on 
life  and  his  gift  of  humor. 

Here’s  what  he  wrote  me,  closing  his  letter 
with,  “Good  night,  Ed,  and  good  luck.” 

“You  always  finish  your  special  page  with 
a  chestnut,  and  the  example  is  catching.  Every 
Scotchman,  you  know,  has  a  gift  of  humor. 
That  is  why  he  has  it,  because  it  is  a  gift. 
Here  is  one  which  is  not  only  typically  Scotch, 
but  which  appealed  especially  to  my  sense  of 
humor. 

“A  Scotch  lad  and  his  lass  had  landed  in 
New  York  in  the  afternoon,  only  to  find  that 
the  emigrant  train  on  which  they  were  to 
travel  did  not  leave  until  the  next  morning. 
That  night  they  wandered  down  to  the  great 
White  Way,  intent  on  taking  in  a  show.  They 
saw  full  many  a  sign  advertising  this,  that  or 
the  other  show,  but  still  they  wandered  on,  un¬ 
til  Jock’s  eye  caught  the  words  blazoned  forth 
in  letters  two  feet  high,  ‘The  Woman  JPays\ 
“WE’LL  GANG  IN  El  ERE,  JEANIEJ 
says  Jock.” 
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NOW  that  I  am  home  and  busy  once  more 
on  the  farm,  it  is  very  hard  for  me  to 
continue  to  write  articles  about  my 
travels  abroad,  as  I  am  anxious  to  tell 
you  about  some  things  that  we  are  doing  on  the 
farm.  I  therefore  will  skip  over  the  balance  of 
our  trip  to  Spain,  with  one  exception  Andorra, 
and  tell  you  about  some  of  my  experiences  in 
Switzerland. 

Before  leaving  Spain,  we  took  a  little  side  trip 
into  the  Republic  of  Andorra,  known  as  the 
smallest  Republic  in  the  world. 
I  do  not  know  when  I  have  been 
in  as  fascinating  a  spot  as  An¬ 
dorra.  Some  five  thousand  peo¬ 
ple  live  in  this  little  country, 
which  is  under  the  suzerainty  of 
France  and  Spain.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  230  square  miles. 
This  country  has  been  practic¬ 
ally  independent  since  the  French 
Revolution.  However,  the  peo- 
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hundred  and  sixty  francs,  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  French  Government  and  four  hundred 
and  sixty,  francs  to  Bishop  Urgel  who  is  known 
as  the  Prince  of  Andorra.  The  language  spoken 
is  Catalonian — a  Spanish  dialect — while  the 
money  used  is  Spanish.  Every  man  has  to  serve 
as  a  soldier,  although  I  saw  no  guns  in  evidence. 
Each  man’s  income  is  the  deciding  factor  on  how 
much  taxes  he  should  pay,  and  as  far  as  I  could 
learn,  smuggling  was  the  best  source  of  income 
available.  The  houses  are  all  built  of  stone  and 
look  something  like  the  Swiss  chalet  and  are  built 
very  sturdily  to  overcome  avalanches  from  the 
mountain  side  and  to  bear  up  under  heavy  snow¬ 
falls.  The  approach  is  through  a  beautiful  val¬ 
ley  and  the  road  runs  along  side  of  a  torrential 
stream.  I  he  drive  into  Andorra  is  about  ten 
miles  long  and  in  order  to  visit  the  village  in 
which  the  President  lives,  one  has  to  get  out  and 
walk.  The  people  are  most  hospitable  and 
friendly.  Wild  flowers  grow  everywhere  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  is  one  of  peace  and  con¬ 
tentment. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  visiting  a  saw¬ 
mill  which  is  maintained  and  operated  entirely  on 
a  cooperative  basis.  Here  again  is  a  good  idea 
for  some  of  our  more  mountainous  districts  in  the 
east — namely,  a  cooperative  sawmill  run  efficiently 
by  an  experienced  man  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  in  a  given  community. 

Reluctantly,  we  left  this  lovely  retreat,  where 
people  live  as  they  did  four  hundred  to  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago. 


FROM  Andorra,  we  went  through  the  Pyre¬ 
nees,  over  a  pass  five  thousand  feet  high  and 
descended  into  France,  arriving  at  Carcassonne. 
From  there  our  next  stop  was  Avignon  on  the 
Rhone  River,  and  we  followed  this  river  to  its 
source  at  Lake  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

lhe  League  of  Nations  is  what  took  us  to 
Geneva.  I  was '  under  the  impression  that  with 
the  proper  letters  of  introduction,  one  could  be 
shown  the  workings  of  the  League,  but  I  soon 
found  out  that  this  was  impossible.  A  visitor  in 
the  galleries  of  the  Senate  in  Washing¬ 
ton  would  have  about  as  much  chance 
to  learn  how  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  functions,  as  a  casual  visitor  has  in 
finding  out  just  what  the  League  does. 

We  were  fortunate,  however,  in  attending 
several  sessions  of  the  Economic  Confer¬ 
ence.  This,  by  the  way,  was  by  far  the 
most  important  conference  which  has 
taken  place,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
League.  The  delegates  and  their  expert 
advisers  comprised  some  two  thousand 
people,  and  they  certainly  kept  things 
humming  while  we  were  there  in  Geneva. 

1  he  Secretariat”  occupies  the  premises 
of  a  former  hotel  and  here  the  permanent 
members  of  the  League  have  their  offices 
and  their  secretaries.  The  regular  work 
of  the  League  is  carried  on  by  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  over  which  Sir  Ehrich  Drummond 


presides.  It  is  very  difficult  for  one  to  under¬ 
stand  just  where  the  part  played  by  the  United 
States  begins  and  ends.  Our  government  sends 
official  delegates  to  the  Economic  Conference,  to 
the  Disarmament  Conference  and  shortly  to  an 
International  Counterfeiting  Conference.  We, 
of  course,  pay  the  expenses  of  our  delegates,  but 
I  am  under  the  impression,  do  not  pay  for  any 
of  the  so-called  running  expenses  of  the  League. 
A  good  comparison  to  make  would  be,  if  we  had 
a  League  of  all  the  dairy  farmers  banded  to¬ 
gether  with  the  exception  of  one  group.  This 
group  would  send  delegates  to  the  various  con¬ 
ventions  held  by  the  League  of  Dairy  farmers, 
would  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  research  and  mar¬ 
keting  departments  and  would  benefit  by  the 
prices  obtained,  but  still  would  refuse  to  join  the 
League  in  name. 

The  arguments  one  hears  most  often  against 
the  United  States  joining  the  League,  is  that  we 
are  benefiting  through  its  good  work  and  there¬ 
fore  why  tie  ourselves  up  so  that  we  might  have 
to  assume  some  of  the  obligations. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  the  party  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Farm  Bureau  men  and  women  go  to  Europe 
this  summer,  they  will  visit  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  at  Geneva  and  learn  at  first  hand  some  of 
the  wonderful  work  that  is  being  done  there. 

AFTER  several  days  at  Geneva,  we  boarded  a 
steamer  and  sailed  up  Lake  Geneva  for  four 
hours  (the  lake  is  some  45  miles  long)  to  Mon- 
treux.  Here  we  stayed  for  about  a  week,  making 
some  very  interesting  side  trips  up  into  the 
mountains.  We  visited  the  Gruyere  country,  the 
home  of  the  original  Swiss  Cheese.  I  say  this 
advisedly,  because  the  dairymen  of  Gruyere  easily 
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become  very  much  excited  when  you  ask  them 
why  they  call  their  cheese  “Gruyere”  instead  of 
“Swiss  Cheese”,  as  it  is  known  in  this  country. 
They  tell  you  that  they  are  the  makers  of  the 
only  “Gruyere”  cheese  and  that  the  dairymen  of 
the  Emmenthal  district  only  took  up  the  making 
of  Swiss  Cheese  since  the  World  War,  and  really 
do  not  understand  how  to  make  real  good  cheese. 
I  was  always  under  the  impression  that  a  yellow 
cheese  with  big  holes  in  it  was  Swiss  Cheese,  but 
after  my  visit  to  the  Gruyere  district,  I  learned 
that  there  was  Swiss  Cheese  and  Swiss  Cheese. 

WE  visited  the  President  of  a  local  Dairy  Co¬ 
operative,  an  organization  to  which  all  the 
dairymen  seem  to  belong  to  in  this  particular  dis¬ 
trict.  He  was  a  breeder  of  purebred  Simmenthal 
cattle.  Over  half  the  cattle  in  Switzerland  are  of 
this  breed.  They  are  a  fawn  colored  animal,  the 
cows  weighing  200  or  300  lbs.  more  than  our 
average  Holstein  cow.  They  evidently  are  in 
good  demand,  because  the  owner  told  us  that  he 
was  receiving  from  $300  to  $500  for  a  good  cow. 

The  dairymen  in  this  district  receive  about  5c 
a  litre  (a  litre  is  a  little  more  than  a  quart)  for 
their  milk  and  seem  to  be  quite  prosperous.  I 
was  very  much  amused  on  visiting  the  coopera¬ 
tive  creamery,  belonging  to  this  society,  at  Vevey, 
to  find  a  dozen  or  more  casks  of  Danish  butter 
in  their  icebox.  Naturally,  I  inquired  what  this 
butter  was  doing  in  Switzerland  of  all  places  and 
I  was  informed  that  they  found  it  was  more 
profitable  to  sell  whole  milk  and  make  their  sur¬ 
plus  into  Swiss  Cheese  than  into  butter,  and  the 
manager  of  the  plant  said  to  me,  “Danish  butter 
makes  the  price  of  all  butter  in  Europe,  and 
frankly,  we  cannot  compete  with  it  profitably”* 
This  certainly  was  an  eye-opener  to  me. 


With  the  Editor 
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THE  other  day  it  was  my  privilege  to  at¬ 
tend  again  a  reunion  of  my  Mother’s 
folks.  What  a  fine  custom  is  this  that 
so  many  families  practice  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  their  far  scattered  members  at  least  once 
a  year.  In  this  age  of  hustle  and  speed,  the 

family  reunion  is  about  the 
only  opportunity  that  rela¬ 
tives  have  to  renew  the  ties 
of  friendship  and  affection. 
All  too  soon  hurrying  time 
changes  or  scatters  the  actors 
on  the  great  Stage  and  takes 
from  us  the  privilege  of  meet¬ 
ing  again  the  ones  whom  we 
have  loved  and  who  have  loved 
us  through  the  ‘years.  The  old 
folks  know  how  true  this  is.  My  uncle  said  to 
me  at  the  reunion:  “I  thought  at  first  I  could 
not  come.  Long  trips  are  quite  an  effort,  you 
know,  when  you  get  to  be  eighty.  But  then  I 
thought,  I’d  better  go,  for  maybe  some  of  us 
won’t  be  here  this  time  next  year.” 

Many  think  they  are  too  busy  to  attend  the 
family  reunions,  but  as  we  grow  older  experi- 
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Castle  of  Chlllon  on  Lake  Geneva 


ence  teaches  us  that  some  of  the  things  we  once 
thought  so  very  important  really  do  not  amount 
to  much  and  that  some  of  the  simpler  acts  and 
events  of  life  are  those  that  count  the  most  in 
the  end. 

Most  of  us  from  twenty  to  forty  are  too  busy, 
too  much  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  living  or  a  material  success  in  life  to  be 
very  happy,  but  as  we  get  older,  the  children  grow 
up  and  leave  home,  and  maybe  there  has  been 
success  enough  so  that  a  little  has  been  put  by 
for  old  age.  We,  therefore,  can  slow  down  a 
little,  take  the  kink  out  of  our  backs  and  begin 
really  to  enjoy  the  old  world  around  us  and  per¬ 
haps  profit  a  bit  by  what  the  years  have  taught. 
Time  after  time  my  friends  among  the  old  folks 
have  told  me  that  they  have  been  far  happier 
since  forty  than  they  were  before.  I  think  it  is 
because  if  they  have  had  any  natural  wisdom  they 
have  learned  how  really  to  live  and  let  live  and 
have  formed,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a 
philosophy  not  founded  so  much  upon  material 
possessions  as  upon  the  simpler,  fundamental 
facts  of  life  and  its  relationships  which  are  the 
essence  of  happiness. 

And  among  these  simpler,  fundamental 
things  is  the  joy  of  friendship  and  affec¬ 
tion.  That  is  why  the  older  folks  prize 
more  and  more  the  gatherings  and  the 
visits  back  and  forth  from  family  to 
family  in  the  community,  at  picnics  and 
at  fair  time,  and  in  the  family  reunions. 

When  I  was  a  little  boy  my  folks 
called  me  “Eddie”.  As  I  grew  up,  with 
usual  boyish  pride,  I  was  a  little  ashamed 
of  the  name  for  I  could  not  see  why  what 
I  considered  a  “baby  name”  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  applied  to  a  strapping  young 
man.  But  now  time  has  re-set  the  stage 
and  nearly  all  of  those  old  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors  and  relatives  who  once  called  me 
“Eddie”  are  gone,  and  what  wouldn’t  I 
give  to  hear  once  more  the  boyish  name 
from  the  lips  of  Father,  Brother  Charles, 

( Continued  on  page  13) 
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4  deck 
gas,  oil, 
coal  burning 
600  to  60,000 
egg  capacity 

The  new  American  is  amazing  poultrymen  with  record- 
breaking  hatches — -healthier,  larger,  livelier  chicks  than 
they've  seen  any  machine  produce.  Naturally,  it’s  smash¬ 
ing  profit  records,  too!  It  will  do  the  same  for  you. 
The  American  is  sectional — grows  with  your  business  I 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  McIntosh  of  Oklahoma  write:  “Have 
just  taken  out  our  second  hatch  in  the  new  American, 
a  per  cent  we  are  proud  of— 88  8/10%- — one  tray  of 
brown  leghorns  hatched  all  but  11  eggs.  And  in  the  en¬ 
tire  hatch  there  was  only  one  cripple  chick.  The  BET¬ 
TER  BUILT  American  cannot  be  beat.” 

Tone  up  your  own  hatching — hatch  from  your  own 
flocks— cash  in  on  the  demand  for  quality  chicks — get  a 
tidy  profit  from  custom  hatching.  Write  for  information. 

AMERICAN  INCUBATORS,  Inc. 

722  Codwise  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AMERI  CAN  Ioi"f  incubator 
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Alfalfa  Meal  for  Green  Feed 


Its  Quality  Varies- - 

A  RECENT  article  on  “Alfalfa  Leaf 
Meal  as  a  Substitute  for  Green  Feed,” 
has  resulted  in  such  a  deluge  of  inquiries 
from  all  over  the  country  that  further 
comments  on  the  buying  of  this  meal  seem 
to  be  in  order. 

The  first  consideration  in  buying  alfalfa 
meal  is  the  guaranteed  analysis  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  color.  It  is  not  wise  to  buy  by 
georgraphical  origin  only;  do  not  buy  a 
meal  because  it  is  sold  as  a  “California 
Leaf  and  Blossom  Meal,”  a  “Colorado  Al¬ 
falfa  Leaf  Meal,”  or  a  “Nevada  Alfalfa 
Leaf  Flour.”  There  are  very  good  and 
very  poor  meals  sold  under  all  these 
names.  The  analysis  and  color  tell  the 
true  value. 

Analysis  Varies  Widely 

In  general  the  poultryman  should  de¬ 
mand  a  meal  containing  not  less  than  20% 
vegetable  protein  and  not  more  than  18% 
fiber.  Alfalfa  varies  very  widely  in  an¬ 
alysis,  due  to  difference  in  time  of  cutting, 
variation  in  weather  conditions,  whether 
irrigated  or  not,  type  of  soil,  method  of 


-  When  Buying  It  Watch  Color  and  Analysis 


BABY 


CHICKS 


ONE  MILLION -AMERICAN -INSPECTED 
QUALITY,  Egg  Production  and  Exhibition  Chicks.  40 

Popular  and  Rare  Breeds.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as 
follows,  100%  Live  Delivery — Postpaid  Summer  Prices: 

100 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns  . $  9.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  . 11.00 

Blk.  Minorcas  &  Langshans,  R.  I.  Whites  . 13.00 

Wh  &  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  13.00 

Gol.  &  Col.  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas  . 16.00 

Lt  Brahmas,  Andalusians,  R.  C.  Anconas .  16.00 

Heavy  Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Lignt  As¬ 
sorted,  $8  per  100.  There  is  still  time  to  put  in  these 
FAMOUS  NABOB  18K  CHICKS  this  season  if  you  ACT 
QUICKLY.  Get  our  Big,  Illustrated  60-Page  Catalog  for 
further  information  on  Rare  Varieties,  etc.  Member  In- 
ternatior  al  B.  C.  A.  Bank  Reference. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  BOX  F-5,  GAMBIER,  0. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Per  100 

S  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ....$8.00 

S  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . 10.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  7.00 

S.  O.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain  ..15.00 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteea 

J.  IM.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  ...  Box  No.  161 


mmm 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you 
get  chicks.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected 
anc  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  on:  25  g0  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 2.50  4.50  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixeo  alt  varieties  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


•  w  Mixed  Chicks  .  7c 

&  w  h  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  7c 

„OEfr.lC&  Barred  Rocks  .  9c 

R  ,  Re(js  . i0c 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  or  ask 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  B.  No.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


LONG’S  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  ....$7.00  per  100 

"w  "v  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  P.  Rocks  ....  9.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mxd,  $8.00;  Lt.  Mxd  6.00  per  ICO 

Postpaid  live  arrival  &  Sat.  Guar. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA.,  R.  3 


PULLETS:  REDUCED  PRICES 

$.  C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  &  Anconas, 
Even  sized,  healthy,  and  well  developed. 

8  wks.,  75c;  10  wks.,  85c;  12  wks.,  95c. 

Also  12  wks.  old  White  Rocks  at  $1.00. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.  2  A 


BABY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  ..$2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

f>.  C.  Barred  Bocks  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Reduction  on  large  amount.  100%  live  delivery.  Ordef 

from  advertisement  or  write  for  free  eireular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
1.  F.  D.  No.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  C„,  SS 

*Hh  eveiy  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ....$10  per  100, 

. $90  per  1000 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  . 14  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotts  . 16  per  100- 

Broiler  chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  ....  8  per  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatched 
from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and  lay. 
Incubators  batching  daily  aU  year  around  with  thousands 
on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder  or 
call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your  own  selection  from 
the  thousands  in  our  brooders.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

5*5  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  7c.  Barred 
Rocks  9c.  Light  mixed  6c.  Heavy  8c. 
100%  Delivery,  postpaid. 

L  E.  STRAWSER,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


DARY  rHIflfS  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
DAD  1  UUvRO  incubation  from  high  class 
hred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An¬ 

conas,  $9.50  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black  Mi¬ 
norcas,  $11.50  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $12.50  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 

100;  Light  Broilers,  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices 
on  500  and  1000  lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c 

to  order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


curing  and  other  factors.  Here  is  a 
sample  of  good  analysis: 

Crude  Protein  . .  Min.  21  % 

Crude  Fat  . . .  Min.  Z/2% 

Fiber . Max.  12/2% 

Mineral  Ash  . Ave.  15  % 

Carbohydrates  . Min.  39  % 

Moisture  . Max.  10  % 

We  sometimes  get  a  “freak”  analysis 
on  alfalfa  meal,  but  in  general  over  20  to 
23%  protein  cannot  be  expected,  nor  less 
than  12  to  18%  fiber. 

It  is  now  easily  possible  for  all  Western 
and  Northwestern  poultrymen  to  get  a 
good  quality  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  particularly 
the  better  grades  of  Colorado  meals.  A 
sample  of  the  meal  should  be  requested  of 
your  dealer,  however,  and  also  the  guar¬ 
anteed  analysis.  In  addition  to  the  low 
fiber  and  high  protein  content  described 
above,  the  purchaser  should  insist  on  the 
meal  having  a  rich  green  color.  Some 
variation  must  be  expected  in  all  brands. 

We  can  supply  names  of  many  dealers 
in  the  Northeastern  States'  and  of  leaf 
manufacturers  who  can  arrange  to  supply 
any  Southern  poultryman  either  through 
the  local  dealer  or  the  regional  agent. 

A  Personal  Experience 

One  of  our  letters  this  morning  related 
the  experience  of  a  Georgia  poultryman 
who  followed  the  practice  of  adding  ii% 
of  alfalfa  meal  to  a  commercial  mash. 
From  October  i,  1925  to  September  30, 
1926,  his  flock  averaged  was  stated  to  be 
216  eggs  per  bird  (all  pullets).  No  green 
feed  or  Epsom  salts  was  used  at  any  time 
during  this  year.  The  birds  were  con¬ 
fined  most  of  the  tinf£  and  the  mortality 
was  said  to  be  very  low,  with  no  deaths 
from  liver  trouble  or  indigestion.  (The 
stock  was  Hische’s  Morgan-Tancred 
strain). 

The  above  is  a  typical  experience  with 
alfalfa  leaf  meal.  It  should  be  noted  that 
most  commercial  feed  companies  are  now 
using  some  kind  of  alfalfa  meal  in  their 
mashes,  the  better  manufacturers  using  a 
figh  grade  leaf  meal.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  future  will  bring  forth  some  very 
interesting  developments  in  the  further 
use  of  alfalfa  leaf  meal  in  the  ration. 
Needless  to  say,  we  have  been  carrying 
on  tests  in  this  direction  for  some  time 
and  have  some  definite  ideas  on  these 
changes,  now.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to 
announce  these,  however. — C.  E.  Lee. 


When  the  capons  were  sold  they 
weighed  7.7  pounds  each  and  they  brought 
43  cents  a  pound.  Slips  weighed  seven 
pounds  each  and  sold  for  37  cents  a  pound. 
According  to  Taylor,  success  in  capon 
growing  depends  upon  keeping  the  per¬ 
centage  of  slips  low  and  disposing  of  the 
birds  on  a  good  market. 


How  Much  Will  Broilers 
Shrink? 

What  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  shrink¬ 
age  to  expect  in  broilers  that  are  shipped  to 
market? — L.  D.,  New  York. 

'  j  'HE  New  York  State  College  of  Agri- 
A  culture  says  that  shrinkage  of  broilers 
shipped  from  Central  New  York  to  New 
York  City  have  varied  anywhere  from 
zero  to  20%,  depending  on  the  treatment 
they  get.  Grain  thrown  into  the  coop 
is  of  little  help  as  the  birds  refuse  to  eat 
it.  The  best  method  is  to  feed  them  on 
well  soaked  cracked  corn  and  provide 
plenty  of  water  or  sour  milk  to  drink.  It 
also  helps  to  fasten  a  tomato  can  filled 
with  soaked  grain  to  the  inside  of  the 
crate. 


Give  the  Pullets  Shade 

/^ROWING  pullets  need  shade  for  the 
best  growth.  Nothing  is  better  than 
a  cornfield  adjoining  the  brooder  house. 
An  orchard  is  also  good.  Where  there  is 
a  total  lack  of  shade,  the  brooder  house 
may  be  raised  at  least  six  inches  off  the 
ground  and  will  provide  shade  during  the 
hot  davs. 


.Y  &  AUGUST  PRICES 

f.  .1  Ferris  Strain  White 

50 

100 

1000 

J -  Leghorns  . 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$60.00 

Shelleys  Br.  Leghorns 

4.50 

8.00 

70.00 

Basoms  Barred  Rocks 
■'?>“  Rhode  Island  Reds  .. 

5.00 

9.00 

80.00 

5.00 

9.00 

80.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  . . . 

6.00 

11.00 

100.00 

Odds  and  Ends  .  .  .  . 

4.00 

7.00 

^  60.00 

3,000  Pullets  $1.25  each.  Special  handling  and  postage 
paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


L 


ARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies.  Hares,  Day  Chicks.  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Chicks 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds 


JUNE 

PRICES 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C. 

W.  Leghorns 

.  .$2.25 

$4.00 

$7.00 

S.  C. 

B.  Rocks  . . . . 

.  .  2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

Reds 

..  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

.  . .  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B. 
Leister,  Prop.,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 


BABY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Reds  &  Wyandottes  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Free  Range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
Box  12,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher  prices 
than  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
do  it.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Bock  Squab 
Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 
Established  26  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab  Industry  26  Years 
Ago.  Largest  Business  in  the  World  in  Pigeons  and  Pigeon 
Supplies.  We  ship  breeding  stock  eseryahere  on  three  months'  trial • 


Hens  Have  Liver  Trouble 

TV/E  have  received  a  number  of  in- 
’  ’  quiries  from  readers  who  have  lost 
quite  a  few  hens  that  showed  enlarged 
livers  when  a  post  mortem  examination 
was  made.  The  usual  experience  is  that 
a  hen  will  act  sick  for  a  week  or  two, 
gradually  getting  worse  until  ■she  dies  or 
is  killed.  The  liver  is  not  only  several 
times  its  normal  size  but  is  rather  soft 
and  tears  easily. 

The  most  likely  cause  of  this  condition 
is  lack  of  green  feed  and  exercise,  with 
perhaps  too  heavy  feeding  of  whole  grain. 

Where  hens  have  free  range  the  trouble 
is  likely  to  stop  as  soon  as  they  get  out 
doors.  A  good  general  treatment  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  giving  all  the  grain  feed  they  will 
eat  and  getting  them  out  doors  is  to  give 
the  flock  a  dose  of  a  pound  of  epsom  salts 
to  each  ioo  hens  dissolved  in  as  much 
water  as  they  will  drink  in  half  a  day. 


Capons  Bring  Profits  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Poultry  Producers 

/^APON  production  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  poultry  enterprises,  figures 
announced  by  J.  C.  Taylor,  poultry  ex¬ 
tension  specialist  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  show. 

Starting  with  191  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerels,  a  Lancaster  county 
poultryman  fed  them  55 10  pounds  of 
scratch  grain,  3695  pounds  of  mash,  and 
976  pounds  of  milk.  The  chickens  cost 
$126.23  and  labor  amounted  to  $13.60.  With 
a  total  expense  of  $366.14  for  chicks,  feed, 
and  labor,  the  poultryman  sold  176  of  the 
birds  for  ,$561. 14,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
$150,  or  85  cents  a  bird. 


Best  Layers  Reach  Nearly  Egg 
a  Day 

T  EADING  flocks  on  Keystone  demon- 
stration  poultry  farms  averaged  about 
two  dozen  eggs  per  bird  during  April, 
according  to  a  Pennsylvania  State  College 
poultry  extension  service  report.  The  five 
leading  flocks  in  each  division  were  White 
Leghorns.  The  best  flock  was  one  of  no 
hens  and  pullets  which  laid  an  average  of 
27.4  eggs  each  during  the  month.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  Mrs.  E.  H.  Hess,  Mechanicsburg. 

Other  high  flocks  in  the  division  of  100 
or  more  hens  and  pullets  were  those  of 
Paul  Hopkins,  Marion  Center,  171  birds, 
24.9  eggs  each;  W.  P.  Walker,  Marion 
Center,  183  birds,  23  eggs;  Paul  G.  Eshel- 
man,  Camp  Hill,  361  birds,  22  eggs,  and 
W.  M.  Lewis,  Cherry  Tree,  276  birds,  21.2 
eggs. 

Leading  layers  among  the  flocks  of  100 
or  more  pullets  were  those  of  H.  G.  Me- 
Fadden,  Harrisville,  195  pullets,  24.8  eggs 
each;  F.  B.  and  M.  M.  Yockey,  Apollo, 
138  pullets,  24.3  eggs;  Gilbert  McEntire, 
Atlantic,  194  pullets,  24.1  eggs;  Frank 
Woodruff,  Powell,  150  pullets,  22.4  eggs, 
and  Mrs.  P.  H.  Helm,  Jackson  Center, 
150  pullets,  22.3  eggs  each. 

Flocks  of  50  or  more  hens  were  led 
in  laying  activities  by  377  birds  which 
produced  23.6  eggs  each  for  Charles 
Teras,  Girard.  Other  high  flocks  were 
those  of  John  Tiovonen,  Girard,  296  hens, 
21.6  eggs;  William  Heimberger,  Saltsburg, 
605  hens,  21. 1  eggs;  Frank  Woodruff, 
Powell,  88  hens,  21  eggs,  and  Gilbert  Mc¬ 
Entire,  Atlantic,  302  hens,  20.8  eggs. 


Hens  Lose  Control  of  Muscles 

I  had  a  nice  lot  of  White  Leghorn  hens 
and  a  pen  of  Barred  Rocks  and  they  are 
dying  two  or  three  a  day.  They  have  the 
diarrhoea  and  seem  to  lose  the  use  of  their 
feet  and  some  will  turn  their  necks  to  one 
side  and  are  unable  to  lift  their  heads. 
What  Is  the  trouble? — Mrs.  T.  W.,  New 
York. 

WHILE  it  is  always  difficult  to  tell 
what  is  wrong  with  animals  'with¬ 
out  seeing  them  the  symptoms  you  give  in¬ 
dicate  that  your  hens  are  eating  some 
spoiled  meat  or  that  they  have  been  fed 
a  considerable  quantity  of  salt. 

Perhaps  they  have  found  some  dead 
animal  and  are  eating  the  flesh. 


.American  Agriculturist,  July  16,  1927 

Another  Milk  Marketing  Plan 

How  the  Sheffield  Producers  Work  Together 

Editor's  Note:  The  following  are  the  spread  propaganda,  without  speakers 
plan  and  principles  on  zvhich  the  Sheffield  touring  the  milk  shed  to  arouse  en- 
Producers’  Cooperative  Association ,  Inc.  thusiasm,  without  assistance  from  the 
zvorks.  Last  week  zve  printed  the  plan  of  tax  supported  agencies  created  for  the 
milk  marketing  suggested  by  the  North  advancement  of  farmers’  interests  in 
Country  dairymen  and  in  early  issues  we  short  with  nothing  to  hold  our  mem- 
zvill  publish  the  plans  of  the  Unity  Co-  bership  except  service  rendered,  our  or- 
operative  Dairymen’ s  Association  and  the  ganization  has  grown  far  beyond  our 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa-  original  expectations.  Our  membership 
tion.  You  ziill  remember  that  the  last  big  is  now  approximately  three  times  as 
dairymen’s  meeting  at  Utica  recommended  large,  as  in  our  first  year  and  we  are 
that  all  of  these  plans  be  placed  before  growing  more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 
every  dairyman  in  the  Nezv  York  milk  We  should,  indeed,  be  false  to  the 
shed  for  study  and  later  for  a  referendum  thousands  of  farmers  whose  faith  has 
as  to  zvhich  one  the  farmers  like  best,  made  this  success  possible  if  we  did 
We  are  therefore  printing  each  of  these  not  continue  to  stand  firmly  on  our  oft 
plans  so  that  dairymen  may  have  the  op-  repeated  statement  that  we  will  not 

recommend  to  our  members 

(a)  The  signing  of  contracts  by  each 
producer 

(b)  The  relinquishing  of  the  sale  of 
our  milk  or 

(c)  The  pooling  of  the  proceeds  with 
other  groups  selling  to  other  dealers 

(d)  The  giving  up  of  any  of  the  vital 
principles  on  which  success  has  been 
achieved. 


portunity  of  studying  them  in  detail.  This 
material  and  explanation  zvere  furnished 
through  the  kind  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Halliday,  Secretary  of  the  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative  Association ,  Inc. 

1  The  corporation  is  composed  of 

(a)  Local  sections 

(b)  Districts 

(c)  A  board  of  directors 

Local  Sections — There  are  as  many 
local  sections  as  there  are  Sheffield 
country  shipping  plants.  Every  person 
who-  delivers  his  milk  to  a  Sheffield 
plant  is  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  Pro¬ 
ducers  Cooperative  Association,  Inc., 
and  of  the  local  section  to  which  he  de¬ 
livers  his  milk.  Each  local  section  elects 
its  own  officers  consisting  of  a  presi- 


Can  High  Butter  Fat  Test  Be 
Bred  into  a  Herd 

rp,HERE  has  recently  been  much  interest 
among  dairymen  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  regarding  means  of  increasing 
the  average  butter  fat  percentage  of  milk. 
,  .  .  ,  -  -  While  the  possibility  of  breeding  un  a 

dent,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer  dairy  with  a  high  test  is  a  slow  way  of 

attaining  this  end,  it  is  also  a  sure  way 
if  it  can  be  done.  The  number  of  cows 
with  a  high  butterfat  test  that  must  be 
added  to  a  dairy  to  materially  affect  the 
test  is  so  large  that  the' only  logical  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  if  this  is  necessary  it  is 
best  to  change  breeds  entirely. 

Some  conclusions  reached  by  T.  A 


and  representative  to  the  district  meet 
ing. 

Districts— There  are  16  districts.  '  A 
district  meeting  is  made  up  of  one  rep¬ 
resentative  from  each  of  the  local  sec¬ 
tions  which  form  the  district.  Each 
district  elects  its  own  officers  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  president,  vice-president,  secre¬ 
tary,  treasurer  and  member  of  the  board  ®a^er  of  the  Delaware  Experiment  Sta- 


of  directors. 


tion,  after  studying  the  pedigrees  of 
large  number  of  Holstein  Friesian  bulls 
and  the  records  of  their  daughters  are  very 
interesting. 


Board  of  Directors — There  are  16  di¬ 
rectors — one  for  each  of  the  16  districts. 

The  Board  of  Directors  elects  its  own 
officers  consisting  of  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Com¬ 
mittees  are  appointed  by  the  president 

i « 

the  milk  of  the  members  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

Expenses — The  expenses  of  the  local 
sections,  districts  and  board  of  directors 
are  met  by  a  deduction  from  the  sell- 


Much  Variation  in  Test 

In  looking  through  the  butter  fat  tests 
of  the  daughters  of  262  holstein  bulls 

of 

one  bull  averaged  to  test  3.971%  while 
the  daughters  of  the  poorest  bull  in  this 
respect  tested  on  an  average  2.952%. 

bulletin  145  the  entire  list  of  the 


In 


262  bulls  are  put  down  in  order  of  the 
average  butter  fat  test  of  the  daughters. 


ing  price  of  the  milk  which  cannot  ex-  Baker  then  studied  the  pedigrees  of 
ceed  in  any  year  one-half  cent  for  each  these.  bulls-  He  found  that  the  names  of 
100  lbs.  of  milk  sold.  Last  year  the  certain  bulls  occurred  quite  frequently  in 
total  deductions  were  less  than  %c  per  tbe  Pedigrees  of  the  ten  highest 
hundred  pounds,  no  deductions  having  sires  *n  the  list  while  an  almost  entirely 
been  made  between  July  1926  and  May  different  list  of  bulls  occurred  very  fre- 
1927.  During  that  period  we  sold  over  juently  in  the  ten  bulls  that  occurred  last 
800,000,000  lbs.  of  milk  at  a  total  cost  *n  tbe  bst  ar*d  which  had  daughters  with 
of  $14,410.18.  an  average  low  test. 


Contracts  and  Withdrawals — To  each 
member  of  the  organization  the  secre¬ 
tary  issues  a  certificate  of  membership 
I  here  are  no  contracts  to  be  signed  and 
any  member  may  withdraw  whenever 
he  desires. 

Theory  of  the  Plan— Our  organiza¬ 
tion  is  formed  on  the  theory  that  the 
greatest  benefit  will  come  to  each  mem¬ 
ber  by  returning  to  him  the  largest  pos 


Mr.  Baker  says :  “The  idea  of  developing 
a  strain  of  Holstein  Friesians  that  will 
have  an  average  butter  fat  test  of  4%  is 
not  outside  the  realm  of  possibility,  but 
it  would  be  an  impossible  ideal  for  the 
average  breeder  to  attain.  In  any  attempt 
at  raising  the  fat  percentage  of  a  herd, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no 
correlation  between  high  butter  fat  test 
and  high  milk  production  and  that  selec¬ 
tion  for  milk  production  should  not  be 


sible  share  of  the  price  that  is  obtained  neglected  on  account  of  enthusiasm  for  a 
for  his  milk.  Acting  on  this  theory,  we  hiSh  test.” 


have  sold  the  milk  of  our  members  at 
tie  highest  price  paid  in  our  market  and 
nave  kept  our  expenses  down  *o  the 
barest  necessities.  The  average  cost  to 
each  member  has  been  less  than  $1,60 
annually.  This  has  resulted  in  return- 


Average  of  Sire  and  Dam 

Mr.  Baker  also  points  out  that  the  per¬ 
centage  fat  production  of  a  bulls  daugh¬ 
ters.  does  not  necessarily  represent  his 

_ _  IlL  abl,1fy  to  transmit  high  butter  fat  test 

ing  to  our  members  millions  of  dollars  t0  llis  ^IauShters  since  the  test  the  daugh- 
in  excess  of  what  could  have  been  re-  *ers  bave  will  likely  be  an  average 
turned  to  them  had  we  adopted  an  ex-  between  the  possibilities  of  the  sire  and 
pensive  form  of  organization  involving  the  Mr‘  Baker  sa>'s>  “The  onIy 

the  purchase  and  operation  of  milk  posslblllty  of  maintaining  a  herd  that  is 
plants  and  the  payment  of  salaries  to  cons*stently  above  the  average  is  by  the 
hundreds  of  officers  and  employees.  continuous  use  of  sires  whose  potentiali- 
Growth— Without _ /  *  f.?es  for  butter  fat  percentage  are  above 


an  official  organ  to  the  average." 


>APEC 


a 


CutferO/Saf 
ThesMtCiogr* 

Quality  and  Quantity  of  Cutting” 

are  the  Papec  features  that  most  appeal  to  J.  Smith  Brundage, 
Superintendent  of  the  Steuben  County  (N.Y.)  Farms.  The  Papec 
cuts  ensilage  fine  and  even,  so  that  it  will  pack  firmly.  It  “eats 
up  com”  as  fast  as  a  man  can  throw  it  from  the  wagon.  Needs 
no  man  at  the  feeding  table,  thanks  to  the  Third  Roll.  Fills 
the  highest  silo  without  stress  or  strain.  Operates  at  low  cost. 

Four  sizes — ask  your  dealer  to  show  them. 


(7)  39, 


i*/our7leighbor7fasOne-Jsk  Tfink 


RUNNING  WATER  WITHOUT  WORK 

With  a  good  Well  and  a  good  Windmill  you  can  have  all  the  water 
you  want  without  work,  worry  or  expense.  Water  from  a  well 
costs  you  nothing.  The  cost  of  an  Auto -Oiled 
Aermotor  is  moderate.  The  expense  for  maintenance 
is  so  small  that  it  need  never  be  given  a  thought. 
An  Aermotor  runs  in  the  lightest  breeze.  It  will  also 
work  safely  and  steadily  in  the  heavy  winds. 
The  Auto -Oiled  Aermotor  is  completely 
self-oiling.  The  double  gears  run  in  oil  in  a 
tightly  enclosed  gear  case  which  holds  a  year’s 
supply  of  oil.  When  the  mill  is  running  the  oil 
circulates  through  every  bearing.  Every  moving 
part  is  constantly  and  completely  oiled.  Friction 
and  wear  are  practically  eliminated. 

Auto-Oiled  Aermotors  have  behind  them  a  long  record  of  successful 
operation.  Their  merits  are  known  the  world  over.  For  further 
information  write 

CHICAGO  AERMOTOR  CO.  DALLAS 

"KANSAS  CITY  »ES  MOINES  OAKLAND  MINNEAPOLIS 


GRANGE  SILOS 

Wood  Stave  Concrete  Stave 


Silos  worthy  of 
the  name  they 
bear. 

You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  see 
our  catalogue  and 
get  our  price  be¬ 
fore  buying  any 
silo. 

A  card  to  our 
office  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  send 
3rou  both. 


Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


YEAR  TO  PAY 

*Hnve/U/um.  cream 

SEPARATOR 

Froo  catalog.  Tells  about  this  world  fa¬ 
mous  Separator.  Liberal  trial  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  terms.  Prices  low  as  $24.95.  Monthly 
payments  low  as  $2.20.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box20-T  Bainbridge,  N.Y.,  or 
Box  20-T  1929  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  IH. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire.  All  blocky  pigs,  large  type  stock. 

7  weeks  old,  $4.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.00 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
A  few  pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  7  to  8 
weeks  old,  $6.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mas*. 

PIGS  CRATED  AND  SHIPPED  TO  YOUR  DEPOT 
Selected  Spring  Pigs 

From  all  large  type  stock,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross, 
and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$5.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  No  charge  for 
crating  or  shipping.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  I».  to  you 
on  approval.  We  pay  ali  express  charges  to  your  depot. 
These  prices  are  F.0.B,  your  depot.  We  have  plenty  of 
stock  for  prompt  shipment.  Pure  bred  Chester  White  barrows, 
boars  or  sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each. 

CLOVER  H I  LI  FARM.  Box  48.  R.F.D.,  WOBURN.  MASS. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  F0ySATE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  nogf 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Ches¬ 
ter  and  Berkshire  cross.  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  X  will  ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  0.  D.  to  you  on  approval  and  you  can  Keep  them 
t  week  or  10  days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  can 
return  tfce  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St„  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Telephone  0086. 


LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  100  lb.  boars  and 

L.IU.U  gj|ts>  ?30  each_  l  arge  mters  cho.M 
breeding  stock.  Order  now. 

RAINBOW  STOCK  FARM,  CHESW0LD,  DELAWARE 


REGISTERED  Po,ani1  china  boars  and  breeding 
stM|(  stan|ey  Sh0rtj  Cheswo|dj  De|a 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  DUROCS  ™- 

CHOICE  BOAR  PIGS  For  Sale.  SCHENECTADY? T  Y. 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 

When  in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis,  Richfield  Springs, N.Y  * 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.50 
each.  All  good  healthy  and  growing  pigs.  Will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel*.1503  W. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross, 
7  to  8  weeks  old  $4.75  8  to  10  weeks  old  $5.00 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S. — Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $0.50  each 

PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are 
fast  growers:  Chester  white  and  Berkshire 
cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  6  to 
8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$6.00  each.  Also  a  few  pure  bred  Chester 
Whites  $7.00  each.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Prompt  delivery  guaranteed. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

HE  following  are  the  July  prices  for 
milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 


w  League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $2.95  $2.80 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.05 

2  A  Flu.d  Cream  ..  2.21 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Suft  Cheese  ....  2.46 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder. 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.15  2.00 

♦  Butter  and 

American  chees .  Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 


butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  July,  1926, 
Was  $2.75  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80. 

JL'tie  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
June  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $1.61  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.27  for  Class  2. 

BUTTER  EASES  OFF  AGAIN 

CREAMERY  July  6, 

SALTED  July  5  June  28  1926 

H  igher 

than  extra  ...42  -42/2  43(4-43%  41-41(4 

Extra  (92  sc)  ,41/2-  42%.-  -40i/2 

84-91  score  _ 36  -40  36  -41%  35-40 

Lower  G’ds  ...35  -3514  35  -35(/2  34-34(4 

The  bearish  pressure  was  too  much 
for  the  butter  market  on  July  5  with 
the  result  that  last  week’s  prices  eased 
off  quite  sharply.  There  has  been  a 
steady  pressure  for  the  past  week  on 
the  part  of  some  elements  in  the  trade 
to  force  values  down.  It  has  been  the 
opinion  of  a  great  many  that  values  are 
too  high  to  warrant  storage  with  any 
degree  of  safety.  They  point  to  the 
heavy  make  and  to  the  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  which  indicate  a  continuance  of 
heavy  production.  Up  to  July  2nd  the 


bears  met  with  very  strong  opposition 
on  the’  part  of  the  receivers.  They 
would  not  listen  to  reduction.  Rather 
than  take  a  loss,  they  have  put  the  but¬ 
ter  into  cold  storage  houses  on  their 
own  account.  During  that  week  there 
had  been  just  enough  specualtive  in¬ 
terest  to  support  their  stand. 

Right  after  the  holiday  however, 
there  was  such  strong  sentiment  toward 
reduction  that  the  situation  was  tested 
out  under  the  call  on  the  Exchange  and 
creamery  extras  went  over  at  41  /4c  with 
a  lot  of  stock  offered  at  that  figure  with 
the  result  that  it  became  the  general 
trading  basis.  However,  the  sentiment 
was  unsettled.  A  factor  that  gave 
strength  to  the  unsettled  feeling  was 
the  receipt  of  advices  from  the  interior 
and  western  parts  of  heavy  shipments 
rolling  and  more  stock  to  come.  With 
the  flutter  downward  buyers  became 
very  cautious,  a  good  many  holding  off 
to  see  the  situation  more  fully  tested. 
There  was  a  little  more  speculative  in¬ 
terest  but  not  enough  to  give  sufficient 
support  to  the  market  to  send  prices 
upward. 

CHEESE  WEAKER  IN  THE  WEST 


STATE  July  6, 

FLATS  July  5  June  28  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  ....24-25  24-25  22(4-23(4 

Fresh  Av’ge  .... -  - - 

Held  Fancy  . 27,28  27-28  27(4-29 

Held  Av’ge  . 25-26(4  25-26(4  26(4-27 


The  cheese  market  out  west  has  lost 
some  of  its  strength  and  prices  in  Wis¬ 
consin  have  eased  off  a  half  cent  on 
daisies.  The  demand  for  western 
cheese  has  been  quiet  and  sentiment 
points  to  a  slightly  lower  Jevel.  The 
situation  in  the  west  .has  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  a  more  conservative  attitude 
here.  Prices  on  State  flats  are  holding 
up  to  previous  levels  although  sales  are 
rather  slow.  However  country  prices 
have  been  so  firm  that  the  market  has 
been  sustained  without  any  difficulty. 
FANCY  EGGS  AGAIN  HIGHER 


NEARBY  Julv  6 

WHITE  July  5  June  28  1926 

Selected  Ext’s  36  -38  34  -36  40-42 

Extra  Firsts  .  .33  -35  31  -33  37-39 

Av’qe  Extras  .  .30  -31  28  -30  34-36 

Firsts  . 28  -29  26  -27  32-33(/2 

Gathered  . 26  -30  25  -28  30-35 

Pullets  . 25  -26  24  -  33- 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 28(4-33  28(4-33  34-40 

Gathered  . 24(4-28  24(4-28  30-34 


Eggs, 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 
producers  In  tour  territory  bring 
?er?  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO.. 
17C  Duane  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well- packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 
152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK  COM.  AGENCIES 


Fancy  nearby  hennery  whites  moved 
to  a  new  higher  level  right  after  the  4th 
of  July  holiday  with  an  additional  pre¬ 
mium  being  paid  for  extra  fancy  packs. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  practically  all  class¬ 
ifications  of  white  eggs  have  advanced 
from  one  to  2  cents  a  dozen,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  of  more  limited  supplies.  High 
grade  mediums  are  full  firm.  However, 
whre  buyers  have  got  to  pay  the  high¬ 
er  prices,  they  are  extremely  critical, 
and  are  quick  to  find  fault. 

BROILER  MARKET  FLOODED 

FOWLS  July  6, 


BUSHEL  STAVE  BASKETS 

Once  used— hampers,  carriers 
with  6  4-qt.  tills  and  divider. 
Berry  crates,  and  all  other 
fruit  and  vegetable  containers. 
Egg  Cases — 30-Dozen  size  with 
Flats,  Fillers  and  IJds.  New 
and  Second-hand  Flats,  Fill¬ 
ers  and  Excelsior  Pads.  Let 
us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 


July  5  June  28  1926 


Colored  . 28-30  -23  -28 

Leghorn  . 25-26  20-21  25-26 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 20  36  28-40  35-40 

Leghorn  . ..15-26  20-28  28-33 


DUCKS,  Nearby  _ 22-24  22-24  23-27 

Live  broilers  coming  in  by  freight 
from  the  west  and  other  distant  sections 
have  practically  knocked  the  props  from 
under  the  broiler  market  as  far  as  ex¬ 
press  stock  is  concerned.  The  best  that 
receivers  can  do  is  to  base  prices  on  the 
frieght  levels.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
situation  was  so  uncertain  on  July  5 


WHITE  AND  BROWN 


To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 

Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

537  Greenwich  St.,  _  New  York  ! 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  BoSi0rf'd  Me?"’ 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y  City 


that  valups  were  not  established  , being 
decided  to  hold  off  in  order  to  let  the 
situation  crystalize. 

The  fowl  market  is  in  much  better 
shape.  The  selling  situation  is  good 
for  the  weather  has  turned  quite  cool. 
The  proportion  of  fowls  in  the  cars  is 
slight  and  stock  in  slaughter  houses  has 
been  pretty  well  cleared  up.  It  might 
be  expected  therefore  that  we  would 
see  an  advance  in  the  fowl  market.  The 
prices  given  above  were  not  established 
until  July  6  but  business  on  the  5th  was 
not  made  at  any  price,  pending  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  market  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  The  present  situation  in  the 
fowl  market  is  such  that  the  west  may 
swing  to  fowls  and  cut  down  on  broilers 
which  are  now  dirt  cheap.  This  may  re¬ 
sult  in  a  better  express  broiler  market 
in  another  week  or  so. 

SOUTHERN  POTATOES  MORE 
PLENTIFUL 

Potato  shipments  from  North  Car¬ 
olina,  Virginia  and  Maryland  continue 


very  heavy  and  the  market  has  had  ex¬ 
treme  difficulty  in  maintaining  its  form¬ 
er  level.  On  July  5  Virginias  from  the 
Norfolk  section  of  the  best  grade  were 
selling  from  $4  to  $4.75  with  the  top 
figure  being  more  or  less  extreme.  Vir¬ 
ginia  Eastern  Shore  stock  was  generally 
running  two  shillings  under  the  Nor¬ 
folk  level  while  the  best  of  the  North 
Carolina  goods  had  diffculty  in  reach¬ 
ing  $4.50,  most  of  the  sales  being  on 
the  basis  of  $4. 

There  was  still  some  old  potatoes  ar- 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  by 
American  Agriculturist  for  your  benefit, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:00  to  11:15  A.M. 
Standard  time  (22:00  to  12:15  new 
time). 


riving  from  Maine  but  the4  trade  found 
it  very  difficult  to  move  anything  for 
there  is  practically  no  demand  and  in¬ 
dications  are  that  values  will  have  to 
work  even  lower  than  they  are  now 
which  is  $2.50  to  $3.  Those  wiseacres 
who  were  so  sure  *hat  they  were  going 
to  clean  up  on  a  high  price  and  passed 
up  the  boom  of  a  few  weeks  ago  are 
now  undoubtedly  sorry  they  were  so 
greedy. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


FUTURES 

Last 

(At  Chicago) 

July  5 

June  28  Year 

Wheat  (July)  . 

.1.44(4 

1.42% 

1.36.% 

Corn  (July)  . 

.  .  .97'/2 

I.OO/4 

.69 

Oats  (July)  . 

.  .  .45/4 

.48/2 

•  37/s 

CASH  GRAINS 

July  6 

(At  New  York) 

July  5\June  28  1926 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  . 

.1.573/3 

1.55% 

1-72% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel  . . 

.  .1.17 

1.16/4 

.87 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

■60/2 

•48% 

FEEDS  . 

July  3, 

(At  Buffalo') 

July  2 

June  25  1926 

Gr'd  Oats  . . .. . 

.42.90 

34.50 

30.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

.30.70 

28.50 

23.25 

H’d  Bran  . 

.31.70 

31.00 

26.50 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.33.20 

31.00 

23.75 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.42.20 

36.00 

31.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.41.20 

35.50 

30.50 

Red  Dog  . 

.47.20 

44.00 

34.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.38.20 

38.25 

28.75 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.38.20 

38.75 

28.75 

Corn  Meal  . . 

41.00 

31.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.38.20 

38.50 

37.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.48.20 

48.50 

47.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  .  . . 

.39.40 

39.50 

35.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.43.40 

43.00 

38.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  .  .  . 

.45.40 

45.00 

39.50 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

.48.40 

46.00 

47.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

On  July  5  the  wheat  market  developed 
a  little  weakness  compared  to  trading 
just  before  the  holiday.  During  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  June  and  early  July  reports 
of  rust  damage  caused  considerable  con¬ 
cern  and  was  strong  enough  to  result 
in  an  upward  turn  in  the  market.  It  ap¬ 
peared  that  this  was  a  little  premature, 
however,  for  by  the  5th  a  reaction  set 
in  following  cooler  weather. 

PEA  BEANS  A  SHADE  FIRMER 

Pea  beans  have  turned  firmer  since 
our  last  report  and  prices  have  advanc¬ 
ed.  Pea  beans  are  also  held  with  more 
confidence  due  to  high  country  costs 
and  in  some  instances  short  supplies  for 
spot  delivery.  Although  the  demand  has 
not  improved  any,  nevertheless  with 
more  limited  supplies  in  view  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  beginning  to  stiffen.  It  is  said 
that  the  situation  in  Michigan  is  much 
firmer  on  pea  beans. 

Red  kidneys  are  unchanged,  white 
variety  being  off  the  market.  In  fact 
they  have  been  practically  all  cleaned 
up.  On  July  5  the  following  prices  pre¬ 
vailed:  Marrows  $6.25  to  $7,  pea  beans 
$6.00  to  $6.50  (indications  of  an  ad¬ 
vance),  red  kidneys  $6.75  to  $7.50. 
MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  live 
calf  market  since  our  last  report,  $15 
still  prevailing  on  July  6th  for  the  choc- 
est  of  the  prime  marks.  However,  most 
of  the  sales  for  medium  to  good  stock 
ranged  from  $12.50  to  $14.25.  Culls 
on  the  other  hand  are  weaker  with  some 
selling  as  low  as  $7. 

Steers  are  a  shade  better  than  they 
were  last  week  on  the  choicer  marks  of 
fed  stock,  the  range  being  from  $12.50 
to  $13.50,  the  other  lines  varying  down¬ 
ward  to  as  low  as  $9  for  common 
stock. 

Bulls  are  still  steady  and  prices  are 
just  a  shade  better,  $7  prevailing  for 
heavy  fat  states  and  other  lines  25c 


above  last  weeks  quotations  with  the 
exception  of  common  stock  which  still 
sells  as  low  as  $4. 

Prices  on  cows  were  exactly  the  same 
as  last  week.  The  market  is  still  hold¬ 
ing  steady,  $5.50  to  $6  being  paid  for 
heavy  fat  states  with  all  other  values 
unchanged. 

The  live  lamb  market  has  spurred  up 
since  last  week  and  on  the  5th,  choice 
prime  stock  selling  for  $15.75  with  a  few 
extreme  lots  going  at  $16.  Most  of 
the  sales  however  ranged  around  the 
$15  to  $15.50  mark. 

The  hog  market  is  unchanged  from 
that  of  last  week.  Advices  from  the 
west  indicate  that  we  may  have  a  little 
better  price  here  on  hogs.  At  the  same 
time  however,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  bulk  market  is  in  a 
very  bad  condition  and  the  packers  are 
using  every  effort  possible  to  move  the 
heavy  accumulations.  The  prevailing 
prices  are  the  same  as  those  of  last 
week  with  $10.25  ot  $10.75  representing 
the  top  which  is  the  price  prevailing  for 
stock  weighing  from  100  to  150  pounds. 

Country  dressed  veal  on  the  5th  was 
quite  firm  due  to  the  fact  that  stocks 
cleaned  up  closely  just  before  the  holi¬ 
day  and  on  Tuesday  arrivals  were  light. 
However,  trade  was  very  limited  and 
with  an  easier  market  prices  remained 
unchanged,  although  firm,  primes  sell¬ 
ing  at  from  19  to  21c,  other  lots  lower, 
down  to  10c  for  small  stock.  Barnyards 
selling  anywhere  from  12  to  14c. 

Live  rabbits  have  been  in  light  re¬ 
ceipts  but  demand  is  slow  and  prices  in 
general  ruled  from  18  to  20c  per  pound. 

HAY  MARKET  STILL  DRAGGY 

The  hay  market  is  still  suffering  from 
a  case  of  “liberal  receipts”  which  added 
to  the  heavy  supply  on  hand  has  work¬ 
ed  against  any  high  prices.  Small  bal¬ 
ed  goods,  especially  are  quite  weak  and 
in  some  instances  they  are  penalized  as 
much  as  $3  a  ton.  Following  were  the 
prevailing  prices  on  July  5  for  stock  in 
large  bales:  Timothy  No.  1  $24  to  $25; 
No.  2,  $22  to  $23;  No.  3,  $19  to  $21; 
sample  $15  to  $18;  timothy  and  light 
clover  mixed  No.  1  $22  to  $23;  No.  2, 
$20  to  $21;  No.  3,  $18  to  $19.  Light 
straw  is  still  scarce  while  the  demand 
is  very  good  and  prices  continue  at  $33 
to  $35  a  ton. 

Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

Special  to  American  Agriculturist  front 
the  Market  Nezus  Service, 

U.  S.  D.  A. 

July  markets  have  been  rather  steady  so  far. 
The  general  average  is  higher  than  in  spring  and 
earlier  summer,  owing  to  the  advances  in  grain 
and  cotton  prices.  Most  lines  have  been  just 
about  holding  their  position  lately.  Crops  look 
well,  although  it  is  still  too  dry  in  the  South  and 
too  cool  in  the  North  for  most  products. _ 

Plantings  of  demestic-type  cabbage  in  nine 
late  States  probably  will  total  34,000  acres,  com¬ 
pared  with  24,000  last  season.  Acreage  of  Dan¬ 
ish-type  cabbage,  the  kind  for  winter  shipment  and 
storage,  shows  little  change  from  recent  seasons. 
Western  New  York  expects  to  establish  a  new 
high  record,  by  having  about  20,000  acres,  and 
Wisconsin  may  have  8,450  acres  of  Danish-type. 

Production  of  onions  in  six  intermediate 
States  is  forecast  at  2,290,000  bushels,  or  one- 
sixth  more  than  last  year.  Onion  plantings  in 
15  late  shipping  States  may  total  48,620  acres; 
only  slightly  more  than  last  season. 

Continued  good  pasturage  throughout  most  of 
the  country  which  restricted  demand  for  millfeeds 
caused  a  further  downward  trend  in  feed  prices. 
Practically  all  fees  declined  from  $1  to  $4  per 
ton  during  June  but  at  the  close  of  the  month 
were  still  about  $4  per  ton  higher  than  at  the 
corresponding  time  last  year,  with  the  exception 
of  linseed  meal  which  was  about  $1  lower  than 
at  the  close  of  June  last  year.  This  higher  price 
level,  particularly  for  wheatfeeds,  reflects  the 
smaller  movement  of  the  winter  wheat  crop.  Last 
year  at  this  time  southwestern  mills  were  offer¬ 
ing  feed  more  freely  and  the  market  was  declin¬ 
ing.  This  year,  however,  southwestern  quotations 
have  been  held  relatively  firm.  Middlings  and 
other  heavy  wheat  feeds  were  relatively  firmer 
than  bran,  particularly  in  the  central  western 
markets.  Linseed  meal  prices  declined  about  50c 
per  ton  but  cottonseed  meal  held  fairly  steady. 
Gluten  and  hominy  feed  prices  were  held  firm 
by  the  high  corn  prices  but  offerings  are  be¬ 
coming  larger.  .  ,  , 

With  receipts  at  leading  primary  markets  show¬ 
ing  moderate  increase  and  quality  deteriorating, 
hogs  sold  at  irregular  prices,  at  Chicago  during 
the  week  ended  July  2,  with  the  closing  top  figure 

at  $9.35.  . 

A  fairly  large  aggregate  volume  of  wool  was 
moved  on  the  Boston  market  during  the  first 
days  of  July  with  some  domestic  wool  houses 
reporting  a  very  good  business.  Confidence  in 
wool  values  is  apparently  increasing  and  prices 
are  very  firm  on  most  all  lines  with  fleece  wool 
prices  making  moderate  upturns.  _  ,  . 

Egg  markets  have  been  following  a  fairly 
steady  course  lately,  after  the  steady  advances 
that  began  early  in  June.  Receipts  are  still  de¬ 
creasing  and  are  considerably  lighter  than  those 
of  a  year  ago.  Into-storage  movement  is  also  on 
the  wane,  and  these  two  factors  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  the  markets.  It  may  well  be  said  that  the 
egg  markets  are  in  a  much  stronger  position  now 
than  tl^ey  have  been  before  this  season. 


.American  Agriculturist,  July  16,  1927 


The  Farm  News 


Dairy  Counties  Have  Big  Picnics  and  Field  Days 

/QSWEGO  County  is  in  the  midst  of  a  Robbens  was  present  and  spoke,  as  well  can  be  justly  proud  but  every  breeder  of 
five  year  program  to  make  the  county  as  C  M.  Slack, 
vihe  cow  county  of  the  East  On  June  29  Washington  County  Guernsey  Club,  had 


Central  New  York,  is  the  fact,  Agoo  No. 
1  in  the  H.  F.  Herd  Book,  was  born  in 


; approximately  2000  people  met  at  Kings-  its  annual  picnic  at  the  farm  of  George  the  Miller  herd.  Over  one  million  cows  ™on.y  J and  MrSi  George  Benzel  of 

ford  Farms  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dairy  McNeil  at  North  Argyle  on  July  2.  are  entered  in  this  greatest  of  breed  bnnk«  J  a  mis  on  oa  .  r.  and  Mrs.  Mort  Smith 


ford  Farms  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dairy 
industry  in  Oswego  County’s  first  annual 
Dairy  Field  Day. 

In  the  morning  twenty-one  of  the  future 
dairymen  of  Oswego  County  had  their 
calves  on  display.  The  calves  were  judged 
by  W.  T.  Crandall  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  The  winners  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Senior  Class;  first,  Lisle  Place, 


McNeil  at  North  Argyle  on  July  2. 

J.  G.  Payne,  Secretary  of  the  State  Jer¬ 
sey  Association  made  an  address. 

The  Adirondack  Ayrshire  Club  held  its 
first  picnic  at  the  Metropolitan  Farm,  Wil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  on  June  25.  Cow  judging  con¬ 
tests  were  staged  and  Secretary  Conklin 
was  present  and  gave  a  short  address. 


(9)  41 

pany  was  given  as  prizes.  While  the  rain 
prevented  the  finishing  of  the  Softball 
Contest  between  the  Grange  teams  two 
of  the  preliminary  games  had  been  played. 
Lawtons  defeated  Eden  24  to  12  and  Elma 
defeated  Alden  5  to  3. 

The  find -your- wife  novelty  race  was 
won  by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  Benzel  of 


Oswego,  R.  F.  D. ;  second,  Robert  Rap-  _  -  - .  „  ,  t 

pleye,  Oswego,  R.  F.  D. ;  third,  Glenn  Jjl&dlSOH  County  Breeders  H&Ve 

_ 1 _  _  T»  TT*  T"\  .  T _ *  _  r'i _  UsnviiA 


Rappleye,  Oswego,  R.  F.  D. ;  Junior  Class: 
first,  Clarence  Sheldon,  Oswego,  R.  F.  D. ; 
second,  Leonard  Fowler,  New  Haven; 
third,  Pierron  Loren,  Central  Square. 

Judging  teams  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  Hannibal,  Mexico  and 
Pulaski  high  schools  competed  in  a  judg¬ 
ing  contest  for  a  silver  cup  offered  by 
the  Oswego  County  Holstein  Club.  Mex¬ 
ico  won  the  contest  with  Hannibal  as  sec¬ 
ond  place  and  Pulaski  as  third. 

Hold  Auction  Sale 

After  lunch  ten  bull  calves  were  sold 
at  auction.  The  to*-  price  of  the  sale  was 
$125  for  a  yearling  bull  consigned  by 
D.  J.  Hollis  of  Lacona  and  purchased  by 
M.  J.  Upton,  Sandy  Creek.  Following  the 
sale  the  formal  awards  were  made  to  the 
winners  of  the  judging  contest  and  to  the 
boys  who  had  won  the  prizes  in  the  show 
of  the  Junior  Project  calves. 

Certificates  of  recognition  were  also 
given  to  members  of  the  Oswego  County 
Dairy  Improvement  Association,  showing 
herd  averages  above  300  lbs.,  fat  per  cow 
for  the  past  year;  The  list  is  as  follows: 
W.  C.  Hubbard,  R.  F.  D.  7,  Fulton,  Hol- 
steins,  368  lbs.;  Frank  Mandigo,  Pulaski, 
Holsteins,  384  lbs.;  R.  H.  Hilton,  Pulaski, 
Holsteins,  325  lbs.;  Hugh  Whitney,  Pul¬ 
aski,  Holsteins,  347  lbs.;  Ralph  Owen, 
R.  D.  6,  Fulton,  Jerseys,  325  lbs.;  L.  W. 
Sheldon  and  Son,  R.  D.  x,  Fulton,  Guern¬ 
seys  307  lbs.;  John  L.  Putnam,  New 
Haven,  Holsteins,  345  lbs.;  Haynes  Sny¬ 
der,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Fulton,  333  lbs.  Much 
applause  greeted  the  announcement  of  the 
selection  of  the  three  master  dairymen 
for  1927,  each  receiving  an  award  of  $100 
to  be  used  for  a  trip  to  the  National  Dairy 
Show,  or  other  dairy  improvement  pur¬ 
pose.  The  three  dairymen  selected  for 
this  honor  were  L.  W.  Sheldon  &  Son, 
Fulton,  Jersey  breeders;  D.  J.  Hollis  & 
Son  of  Lacona,  Holstein  breeder,  and 
C.  F.  Hurlbut,  Mexico,  also  a  breeder  of 
Holsteins. 

L.  J.  Taber  Speaks 

The  principle  speaker  of  the  afternoon 
was  L.  J.  Taber,  Master  of  the  National 
Grange.  He  spoke  on  the  importance  of 
the  dairy  industry  and  the  necessity  of 
organization  of  agriculture. 

One  of  the  features  of  <the  Field  Day 
was  that  nothing  was  sold  on  the  grounds 
except  milk  and  dairy  products.  The  Milk 
Bar  was  managed  -by  ladies  from  the 
County  Home  Bureau.  Over  2000  orders 
were  filed  during  the  day. 

The  city  of  Oswego  was  strongly  back 
of  the  program.  The  town  was  decorated 
in  flags  and  bunting  in  honor  of  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  many  business  men  of  the  city 
as  well  as  Fulton  and  other  towns  of  the 
county  were  present. 


Washington  County  Breeders 
Have  Picnics 


Picnic 

/^\N  June  25th  half  a  hundred  Madison 
County  Holstein  breeders  and  families 
packed  a  basket  lunch  and,  on  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Madison  County  Holstein  Club, 
drove  to  Peterboro,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
grounds  of  Gerrit  S.  Miller  were  thrown 
open  for  their  entertainment. 

After  the  picnic  dinner  Mr.  Miller  wel¬ 
comed  all  to  Peterboro  and  C.  B.  Mar¬ 
shall,  President  of  the  County  Club,  in 


are  entered  in  this  greatest  of  breed  books 
but  Cow  No.  1  drew  her  first  breath  in 
the  hills  of  old  Madison  County. 

The  next  stop  was  at  the  herd  of  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Morrisville.  Prof.  Brooks  did  the  honors 
for  the  College.  The  herd  sire.  Prospect 
Prince,  is  a  large,  straight,  powerful  built 
bull  with  a  great  heart  girth  and  shows 
quality.  He  has  an  average  of  nearly 
30,000  lbs.  milk  with  1150  lbs.  of  butter 
for  his  three  nearest  dams. 

One  of  the  nice  things  in  the  stable  was 
Sunnycroft  Echo  Sylvia  who  made  as  a 
Jr.  2  yr.  old,  24.42  lbs.  in  7  days,  came 
back  at  3  3ns.  with  28  and  now  has  passed 
the  30  lb.  mark  at  4  yrs.  This  great  heifer 
was  bred  by  C.  B.  Marshall  of  Morris¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

The  gather  was  100%  a  success/ — 
Merritt  A.  Smith. 


troduced  the  speakers  of  the  day:  Pres.  r»  •_  tv • 

Chas.  H.  Baldwin  of  the  State  Ass'n.;  Sec.  Ene  CoU*1 7  Haj  Field  Day  111 

W.  D.  Robens  of  Poland,  N.  Y. ;  former  Spite  01  Rain  ^u.  iVuascn  ui 

Pres.  A.  A.  Hartshorn  of  Hamilton,  jCJARMERS’  Field  Day  at  Hamburg  was  the  Dairymen’s  League  had  charge  of  thfc 

TTzivpc  r  ntinfv  P'orm  _  r  r .  tniltr  Kar 


won  second  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harland 
Newhard  won  third.  The  one-half  mile 
race  was  won  by  Jay  Marshall  of  East 
Aurora  with  Wm.  Eldridge  second  and 
Chas.  Mead  of  East  Aurora  third.  In 
the  play  contest  put  on  by  the  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  Units,  Sardinia  Home  Bureau  won 
first  prize  and  will  represent  this  county 
in  the  tri-county  contest  for  an  opportunity 
to  compete  in  the  State  Wide  Contest  at 
Farmers’  Week  next  winter  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Marilla  Home 
Bureau  was  second  and  Boston  Home 
Bureau  third.  Sports  were  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Glen  Mead  of  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y.  The  Softball  Contest  was  under 
the  direction  of  Walter  Sager,  Orchard 
Park,  N.  Y.  and  the  Barnyard  Golf  con¬ 
test  was  under  the  direction  of  Floyd  Laing 
of  Eden,  N.  Y.  The  Home  Bureau  Play 
contest  was  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  H. 
Wedow  of  Williamsville,  N.  Y.  The  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Home  Bureau 
and  Mrs.  Holbrook,  Manager,  with  the 
help  of  Henry  Strang  and  Ed.  Russell  of 


N.  Y. ;  D.  Leo  Hayes,  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Manager  and  W.  B.  Barney  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Miller  invited  all  into  his  home  and 
a  very  pleasant  half-hour  was  spent  in¬ 
side  the  house  that  writers  and  historians 
have  mentioned  so  much  in  their  work. 

The  famous  Kriemhild  herd  was  the 
first  to  be  visited.  The  herd  sire,  Dutch- 
land  Creamelle  Empei-or  Paul,  came  in  for 
quite  a  bit  of  admiration,  as  well  as  the 
great  show  cow,  Joy  of  Pledge,  who  is 
claimed  by  an  English  authority,  to  be  the 
finest  in  America.  Pledge  Clothilde  Onyx 
Hengerveld  6th  who  has  a  remarkable 
C.  T.  A.  record,  was  on  the  job.  She  has 
been  milking  nearly  90  lbs.  daily  on  two 
milkings — a  wonderful  cow;  she  looks  the 
part 

The  most  interesting  thing  of  the  whole 
day  and  one  of  which  not  only  Mr.  Miller 


a  huge  success  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  downpour  of  rain  rushed  every¬ 
body  under  cover  for  a  short  period  of 
time.  The  crowd  gathered  in  the  Grand¬ 
stand  and  in  the  Agricultural  Building 
where  the  Home  Bureau  plays  were  in 
progress.  The  drawing  for  the  gold 
watch  which  was  given  as  a  door  prize 
was  conducted  and  the  watch  was  won  by 
Frank  Moulin  of  Eden,  N.  Y.  A  young 
lady,  name  unknown,  sang  several  songs 
and  led  the  crowd  in  singing  “It  Aint 
Gonna  Rain  No  More”. 

To  provide  amusement  during  the  rain 
a  Cow  Calling  Contest  was  held  and  was 
won  by  John  Tarbrake  of  East  Concord, 

N.  Y.  August  Kader  of  Boston  was  sec¬ 
ond  and  Robert  Frew  of  Glenwood  was 

third  w  _ 

donated  by  the  Michigan  Limestone  Com-  year’s  work. 


Grange  Lecturers  Have  Con¬ 
ferences 

r  j  ’HE  Annual  Conference  of  Grange 
Lecturers  in  the  New  England  states 
will  be  held  at  Kingston,  Rhode  Island, 
August  16-18.  Lecturers  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  meet  at  Center  Hall  August 
15-19  and  those  of  the  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  will  meet  at  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  August  23-25.  At  these 
meetings  lecturers  will  exchange  ideas  and 
discuss  methods  of  improving  Grange  pro- 

- -  -  -  grams  so  that  they  can  go  back  to  their 

Ten  tons  of  Michigan  Limestone  own  community  and  plan  for  a  vigorous 


News  From  the  North  Country 

'T’HIS  is  a  wonderful  Fourth  of  July  day  Ontario  with  a  sand  beach,  baseball  dia-  work.  The  value  of  the  Grange  movement 

Wltn  fllP  KlltPct  ctr'ir  J  ™  z.1,  _  A  ‘ 1  >1 r_  


with  the  bluest  sky  and  the  flakiest 
while  clouds  that  one  could  imagine.  This 
morning  though  it  was  so  cold  that  the 
forecast  of  a  few  days  ago  by  someone 
that’  “mittens  will  be  needed  for  the 
Fourth”  was  almost  true.  The  small  boy, 
crawling  out  early  to  shoot  some  of  his 
firecrackers  as  his  dad  used  to  do,  came 
rushing  back  after  his  sweater,  and  a  fire 
was  needed  to  make  things  comfortable  for 
baby  brother.  Fifty  degrees  fahr.  after 
the  90  degrees  in  the  shade  weather  that 
we  had  last  week  is  some  change. 

A  nice  rain  yesterday  did  some  good 
but  more  is  needed  to  soak  down  through 
the  top  crust  that  has  been  formed.  Hay¬ 
ing  is  starting  and  will  get  under  way 
with  a  bang  tomorrow,  as  most  pieces  are 
just  at  the  prime  for  milk  production  next 
winter.  A  moderate  yield  is  all  that  can 
be  expected  now,  taking  the  country  as 
whole.  The  early  oats  that  survived  the 
long  wet  spell  are  coming  along  well  and 
look  good.  Late  oats  and  corn  are  be¬ 
having  rather  peculiarly  in  some  sections. 
Only  Saturday  a  farmer  from  the  North¬ 
ern  part  of  Jefferson  County  said  that  in 
his  section,  including  his  own  farm,  there 
were  100  acres  of  late  sown  oats  (about 
a  month  ago).  A  few  scattered  plants 
had  come  up  all  right,  others  were  just 


Fivrr  a  cuiuc  up  an  rigm,  oiners  were  just 

y^/ASHINGlON  County,  N.  Y.  Cattle  straggling  through,  and  there  were  vast 
Breeders  have  been  active  in  hold-  spaces  where  apparently  nothing  would 
ing  meetings  and  picnics.  The  Washing-  come  at  all. 

!  tQn  County  Holstein  Friesian  Club  re-  *  *  ♦ 


cently  held  a  successful  picnic  at  the  H.  P. 
Bump,  Lake  Lauderdale.  A  protection 
I  judging  contest  was  staged  and  the  pros¬ 
pective  exhibit  for  the  Syracuse  State  Fair 
I  Was  looked  over. 

■  -^r-  C.  B.  Baldwin,  President  of  the 
[State  Association  gave  a  talk,  Secretary 


monds,  plenty  of  parking  room  and  many 
other  conveniences  for  comfort  and 
pleasure.  v 

The  horseshoe  pitching  contest  attracted 
much  interest  and  A.  J.  Pooler  of  Adams 
won  again.  He  will  represent  Jefferson 
county  for  the  second  year,  at  the  state 
contest  at  the  State  Fair,  striving  for  the 
prizes  offered  by  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  There  were  various  sports 
held  on  the  hard  beach  for  both  old  and 
young,  with  many  exciting  finishes.  The 
Junior  Project  ball  throwing  contest, 
which  is  now  an  annual  event,  drew  a 
good  number  of  contestants.  Mary  Smith 
of  Evans  Mills  District  15  Poultry  Club 
won  by  throwing  6  out  of  12  balls  through 
the  open  face  of  a  clock,  securing  for  her 
club  the  custody  for  a  year  of  the  loving 
cup  offered  by  the  Watertown  National 
Bank. 

Basket  picnic  groups  of  families  and 
friends  were  scattered  all  over  during  the 
noon  hour  when  a  few  drops  of  rain 
caused  apprehensive  glances  toward  the 
skies.  The  day  was  just  right  however 
as  the  shaded  sun  did  not  get  a  chance 
to  make  the  air  very  hot,  and  the  rain 
did  not  materialize.  The  committees  from 
the  various  groups,  under  the  direction  of 
County  Agent  O.  G.  Ange  as  general 
chairman,  were  roundly  praised  for  their 
work. 

*  *  * 

DURING  the  week  a  meeting  of  Gran- 

and  Jefferson  counties  was  held  in  the  High 
School  auditorium  in  Watertown.  This 
meeting,  which  is  one  of  several  such  being 
held  in  Ohio,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
was  held  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
general  interest  in  the  Grange  and  it’s 


HPHE  Annual  Farmers  Picnic  in  Jeffer-  *— /  ggrs  from  St.  Lawrence,  Lewis,  and 
son  County  held  by  the  Farm 
Home  Bureau,  Grange,  and  Junior  Pro¬ 
ject,  was  a  huge  success.  Farmers  and 
their  families  from  all  over  the  county 
and  even  a  few  from  outside  journeyed 
to  Jefferson  Park— on  the  shore  of  Lake 


upon  the  American  youth  and  the  farm 
home  with  the  resulting  influence  on  the 
life  of  this  nation  was  stressed  by  one 
of  the  speakers,  who  stated  that  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  greatest  leaders  in  the 
professions  and  trades  have  come  from 
farm  homes.  Another  emphasized  a  form 
of  education  that  combines  the  practical 
with  the  scientific. 

Among  the  speakers  were:  S.  L.  Striv¬ 
ings,  New  York  State  Master;  H.  A. 
Caton,  Ohio  Master;  J.  D.  Boak,  Acting 
Master  of  Pennsylvania,  and  H.  D.  Rum- 
sey,  Assistant  Steward  of  New  York. 

*  *  *  4 

EL.  POHL  of  Watertown,  one  of  the 
•  oldest  Holstein  Breeders  in  North¬ 
ern  New  York  was  elected  president  of 
the  Jefferson  County  Holstein  Club  at  the 
annual  meeting  this  past  week.  M.  G. 
Fitzgerald  of  Cape  Vincent  is  the  new 
Vice-President  and  Dyer  F.  Millard  of 
Ellisburg  is  secretary.  Mr.  Pohl  won  con¬ 
siderable  attention  in  local  breeding  circles 
a  few  years  ago  through  his  open  air 
method  of  raising  his  heifers,  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  pass  clean  tuberculin  tests 
where  others  were  falling  down.  The 
county  club  expects  to  start  some  new  ac¬ 
tivities  this  coming  year. 

The  past  week  seems  to  have  been 
crowded  with  meetings,  for  the  State 
Veterinarian  Medical  Society  held  it’s 
annual  sessions  at  Watertown  for  three 
days  too.  A.  L.  Dan  forth,  well  known 
to  many  Northern  New  York  farmers  was 
elected  president.  During  the  session  the 
activities  of  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  and  the  New 
York  Women’s  League  came  in  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  as  well  as  the  tuberculin  test  and 
the  various  cattle  diseases. — W.  I.  Roe. 


I?  (io>; 
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A  Message  of 
Real  Importance 


To  Our  Farmer  Friends- 


There  are  definite,  common  sense  reasons 
why  we,  the  proprietors  of  these  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Stores,  offer  you  the 
utmost  value  for  the  money  you  spend 
for  hardware,  and  make  it  wise  for  you 
to  trade  at  home  with  us — 


Ounlifit  We  must  give  you  the  best  of 
nc  4/  quality  so  that  you  will  be  a 

satisffed  customer  and  continue  to  trade  with 
us.  Without  our  local  business  we  would 
have  to  close  up. 


Convenience 


What  is  handier  than 
the  nearby  hardware 
store?  Immediate  delivery  when  you  need 
something  in  a  hurry— dependable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  ways  of  using  or  repairing  all 
sorts  of  things.  Personal,  friendly  service 
whether  you  buy,  merely  want  information, 
or  have  an  adjustment  to  make! 


See  Before  You  Buy  You  are 

&  always 


more  sure  to  get  what  you  want,  and  your 
money’s  worth,  when  you  see  before  you  buy, 
We  are  always  glad  to  have  you  see,  handle 
and  closely  examine  every  article  in  our  stores. 


STORE 


ADDISON,  N.  Y. 

Louis  E.  Handy 

ALBION,  N.  Y. 

Waterman  Store 
E.  W.  Wilcox 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 
Amsterdam  Hardware  Co. 


ANGOLA,  N.  Y. 
Gritman  &  Brand 


APALACHIN,  N.  Y. 
Robert  Gage 

ATTICA,  N.  Y. 

Bramer-Morgan  &  Reding 
G.  D.  Simons 


AVON,  N.  Y. 

Avon  Hardware  Co. 


BARKER,  N.  Y. 

Morgan-Hickok  Hdwe.  Co. 

BARNEVELD,  N.  Y. 

Alger  &  Barker 

BATAVIA.  N.  Y. 

Frank  R.  Young 

BELFAST,  N.  Y. 

Frank  L.  Lilly 
Gallman  Bros. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

BLISS,  N.  Y. 

Cross  &  Cross 

BOONVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Palmer  Bros. 

BORDENTOWN,  N.  J.  -  , 
George  A.  App 

BREWSTER,  N.  Y. 

Brewster  Hardware  Co. 

BROOKFIELD,  N.  Y. 

R.  C.  Thoms 

CAMDEN.  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Dorrance  &  Son 

CAMILLUS.  N.  Y. 

Camillus  Hardware  Co. 

CANAJOHARIE,  N.  Y. 

Ward  &  Sons 

CANASERAGA,  N.  Y. 

George  R.  Dolloph  &  Co. 

CARTHAGE.  N  .Y. 

Strickland  Hardware  Co. 

CATSKILL,  N.  Y.  . 

C.  Beardsley  &  Son 
Catskill  Hdwe.  Co. 

CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 

H.  P.  Aikman 

CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 

Charles  M.  Canham,  Inc. 

CHAUMONT.  N.  Y. 

George  Brothers 

CHITTENANGO,  N.  Y. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc. 

CINCINNATUS,  N.  Y. 

Corning  &Haaskins 

CLAYTON,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Butcher 

CLIFTON  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

.  Thompson  &  Knickerbocker 
Co. 

CLINTON,  N.  Y. 

Estate  H.  J.  Allen 

COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

I.  Van  Voris  &  Sons 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Kenneth  W.  Root 

CORINTH,  N.  Y. 

S.  H.  Ralph  &  Son 

CORTLAND,  N.  Y. 

Hollister  Hardware  &  Plumb¬ 
ing  Co. 

COUDERSPORT,  PA. 
Tauberts*  Hdwe.  Co. 

CROTON  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Mason  G.  Adams 

DELHI,  N.  Y. 

H.  S.  Graham  &  Sons 

DEPOSIT,  N.  Y. 

Deposit  Hdwe.  Co. 


EAST  AURORA,  N.  Y. 

Arnholt  &  Bender 
East  Aurora  Hdwe.  Co. 

Geo.  H.  VanKeuren 

ELBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 

Elbridge  Hdwe.  Co. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Barker,  Rose  &  Clinton 

ENGLISHTOWN,  N.  J. 

Mount  Hdwe.  &  Imp.  Co. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Bahier 

FALCONER,  N.  Y. 

C.  B.  Dailey  Sheet  Metal 
Works 

FARMINGDALE,  N.  J. 

J.  Lutz  Company 

FARMINGDALE,  N.  Y. 

C.  O.  Schmidt 

FAYETTEVILLE,  N.  Y. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc. 

FISHKILL,  N.  Y. 

Frank  F.  Collyer,  Jr. 

FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 

Stewart  &  Bergen  Co. 

FRANKFORT,  N.  Y. 

A.  G.  Jonas 

Smith  &  Parker  Hardware  Co. 

FREWSBURG,  N.  Y. 

H.  O.  Moore  &  Son 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 

Johnston’s  Hardware  Store 

GENESEO,  N.  Y. 

F.  G.  Batchellor  &  Co. 

GOUVERNEUR,  N.  Y. 

E.  C.  Leahy 

GOWANDA,  N.  Y. 

Gowanda  Hdwe.  Co. 

GRANVILLE,  N.  Y. 

C.  L.  Streeter 

GREENWICH,  N.  Y. 

R.  Haverley 

HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

R.  K.  Teel 

HERKIMER,  N.  Y. 

Herkimer  Hdwe.  Co. 

Pelton  Bros. 

HICKSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
Broadway  Hardware  Shop 

HIGHLAND,  N.  Y. 

Du  Bois  Supply  Co. 

A.  A.  Du  Bois,  Manager 

HILTON,  N.  Y. 

Stothard  Hardware  Co. 

HOMER,  N.  Y. 

Homer  Hdwe.  Co. 

HORSEHEADS,  N.  Y. 

The  Rockwell  Hdwe. 

HUDSON,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Rogerson  &  Co. 

ILION,  N.  Y. 

Ilion  Hdwe.  Co. 

INTERLAKEN,  N.  Y. 

H.  P.  Minor 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

C.  J.  Rumsey  &  Co. 

Treman,  King  &  Co. 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Jamestown  Hdwe.  Co. 

JOHNSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

John  G.  Ferres  Hdwe.  Co. 

JORDAN,  N.  Y. 

Brace  Hardware  Co. 

KING  FERRY,  N.  Y. 

Roy  C.  Tuttle 

LEONARDSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

A.  M.  Coon 

LE  ROY,  N.  Y. 

Le  Roy  Hdwe.  Co. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Burney  Bros. 

J.  R.  Taylor  &  Co. 

LODI,  N.  Y. 

L.  H.  Harris 
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SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y. 

W.  J.  Brand 

SILVER  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 
S.  R.  Marsh 

SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 
Tucker  Hdwe.  Co. 


SODUS,  N.  Y. 

Butts,  Danford  &  Co. 

SPEN CERPORT,.N.  Y. 
John  Lissow 

SPRINGVILLE,  N.  Y. 
Ware  &  Wyatt 

STANLEY,  N.  Y. 

J.  K.  Washburn  &  Son 

STILLWATER,  N.  Y. 
W.  J.  Curtis 

STOCKBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 
M.  D.  Stewart 


SUSSEX,  N.  J. 

Lawrence  Hardware  Co. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Ebeling  Seed  &  Hdwe, 
Store, 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc. 


LYNDONVILLE,  N.  Y. 

E.  H.  Parsons  &  Son 

LYONS,  N.  Y. 

Marshall  Barrick  &  Co. 

MACEDON,  N.  Y. 

F.  C.  Kemp 

MALONE,  N.  Y. 

Northern  Hdwe.  Co. 

MANLIUS,  N.  Y. 

Fowler  Hdwe.  Co.,  Inc. 

MANSFIELD,  PA. 

George  L.  Straight  &  Son 

MARGARETVILLE,  N.  Y. 

M.  R.  Garrison 

MARION,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Hdwe.  Co. 

White  &  Shippers  Co. 

MASSENA,  N.  Y. 

Clark  Hardware  Co. 

MEDINA,  N.  Y. 

D.  W.  Wilson 

MIDDLEBURG,  N.  Y. 

R.  W.  Cornell 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 
Farmers  Service  Co. 

MILLERTON,  N.  Y. 

L.  E.  Regan,  Inc. 

MOHAWK,  N.  Y. 

Mohawk  Hdwe.  &  Plumbing 
Co. 

MONROE,  N.  Y. 

Smith  &  Strebel 

MORAVIA,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Small  &  Son 

MORTON,  N.  Y. 

Asher  C.  Skutt 

NANUET,  N.  Y. 

Hutton  Johnson  Co.,  Inc. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y. 

Mattison  Hdwe.  Co. 

NEWARK  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 
Ackley  &  Hall 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

M.  Frisch  &  Sons 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Lawson  Hdwe.  Co. 


NEWFANE,  N.  Y. 

Newfane  Hdwe.  Co. 

NEWTON,  N.  J. 

W.  K.  Wintermute 

NORTH  COLLINS,  N.  Y. 
Johengen  Hardware  Co. 

NORTH  ROSE,  N.  Y. 

North  Rose  Supply  Co. 

ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  &  Son,  Inc. 
The  Geo.  H.  Ruby  Hdwe.  Co, 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Fred  M.  Baker 
Jenks  &  Streeter 
Stevens  Hdwe.  Co. 

ONTARIO,  N.  Y. 

Ontario  Hdwe.  Co. 

ORCHARD  PARK,  N.  Y. 

W.  G.  Arthur 

OVID,  N.  Y. 

Ovid  Hdwe.  Co. 

OXFORD,  N.  Y. 

A.  S.  Burchard  Co. 

OWEGO,  N.  Y. 

Owego  Hdwe.  Co. 

PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 

Bird  &  Flynn 

PAWLING,  N.  Y. 

Pawling  Supply  Co. 

Du  Bois  Supply  Co. 

Harry  S.  Loper,  Manager 

PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 

Holliwell  &  Wise  Co. 

PERRY,  N.  Y. 

W.  T.  Olin  &  Son 

PHELPS,  N.  Y. 

R.  A.  Reynolds 

PINE  BUSH,  N.  Y. 

Du  Bois  Supply  Co. 

A.  F.  Humecke,  Manager 

PLAINSFIELD,  N.  J. 

A.  M.  Griffen  Company 

PORT  JEFFERSON,  N.  Y. 

E.  H.  Rogers 

PORTLANDVILLE,  N.  Y. 
Glenn  S.  Packer 


POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  Andrews  Hdwe.  Co.,  Inc. 
Du  Bois  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

C.  D.  Johnson  Hdwe.  Co. 

PULASKI,  N.  Y. 

Brown’s  Store 

RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y. 

C.  B.  Foster  &  Co. 

H.  E.  Gentle  &  Co. 

RED  HOOK,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Curtis 

RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 
Buchanan  Hdwe.  Co. 

ROSE,  N.  Y. 

Osgood  Bros. 

SALAMANCA,  N.  Y. 

Dietrich  Hdwe.  Co. 

SANBORN,  N.  Y. 

R.  T.  LeVan  &  Sons 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 
Towne-Roblee  Hdwe.  Co. 

SAVANNAH,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  N.  Pasco 

SCHOHARIE,  N.  Y. 

J.  B.  Becker  Co.,  Inc. 

SCHUYLERVILLE,  N.  Y. 

F.  C.  McRae  &  Co. 

SCOTTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
Scottsville  Hdwe.  Co.,  Inc. 

SENECA  CASTLE,  N.  Y. 
Schoonmaker  Co.  Inc. 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Pinckney  &  Hadley 

SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 

Smith  &  Palinter 

SHERMAN,  N.  Y. 

S.  H.  Skinner 


ULSTER,  PA. 

R.  A.  Horton  &  Son 

UNION,  N.  Y. 

Oliver  &  Willis 

VALATIE-KINDERHOOK, 
N.  Y. 

Geo.  M.  Dunham 

WALDEN,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Westerman 

WALLACE,  N.  Y. 

Benjamin  Sick 

WALTON,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 

WARSAW,  N.  Y. 

Ballintine  Hdwe.  Co. 

WASSAIC,  N.  Y. 

J,  H.  Smith’s  Sons 

WATERVILLE,  N.  Y. 

W.  G.  McLean  Co. 

WATKINS,  N.  Y. 

L.  H.  Durland  &  Son 

WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 
Brutus  Hdwe.  Co. 

WELLSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Boyce  Hdwe.  Co.,  Inc. 

WEST  COXSACKIE,  N.  Y. 
Pierce  &  Williams,  Inc. 

WESTFIELD,  N.  Y. 

Ryan  Hardware 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 
Fowler  &  Sellars  Co. 

WILLIAMSON,  N.  Y. 
Kussie  &  Perry 

WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  H.  Paddock  &  Son 
Payne’s  Hardware  Co. 

WORCESTER,  N.  Y. 
Beardsley  Hdwe.  Co. 
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SHORTS VILLE,  N.  Y. 
Wilcox  and  Brown 


“tag” 
in  the  i 
window* 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Martin  C.  Ribsam  &  Sons  Co. 

TROY,  PA. 

King  &  Rolinson 

TRUMANSBURG,  N.  Y. 
Reynolds  Dept.  Stores,  Inc. 

TULLY,  N.  Y. 

Ausman,  Penoyer  &  Bigsby 
Hdwe.  Co. 
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County  Notes  froi 

Chemung  County — Oats  are  looking 
good  but  early  crops  were  much  better 
than  those  sown  later.  Many  farmers 
sowed  barley  with  oats  this  year.  Wheat 
is  100%.  Corn  at  present  writing  is 
yery  small  but  with  favorable  weather, 
we  may  still  have  a  fair  crop.  Tobacco 
is  all  planted  with  a  good  stand  and  is 
growing  fine.  The  acreage  here  is  about 
normal.  New  seeding  on  valley  farms 
will  yield  a  large  crop  of  hay  but  old 
meadows  and  hill  farms  have  a  very 
light  crop.  Small  fruits  and  apples  are 
light  in  this  section.  The  milk  supply 
is  splendid  and  the  pasture  is  fine.  Farm 
work  is  now  pushing  to  make  up  for 
past  unfavorable  weather. — J.  G.  G. 

*  *  * 

Cortland  County — Haying  will  be  in 
order  in  this  county  for  the  next  15 
days.  The  crop  is  uneven,  some  fields 
are  very  good  while  some  old  meadows 
are  very  thin.  The  cabbage  crop, 
weather  permitting,  will  be  very  large 
because  of  increased  acreage.  Corn  is 
backward  but  a  good  stand.  The  T.  B. 
test  in  the  town  of  Willet  shows  about 
45%  reactors.  The  Farmers’  Syndicate 
Picnic  was  held  at  Little  York  this  week 
and  was  a  big  success. 

*  *  * 

Oswego  County — Mr.  E.  L.  Saisselin, 
of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Baldwin,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  were  the 
winners  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
Horseshoe  pitching  contest  which  was 
held  at  our  annual  Dairy  Field  Day  on 
June  29. 

We  had  a  very  successful  dairy  im¬ 
provement  day.  Some  of  the  features 
were  the  exclusive  sale  of  milk  and  milk 
products;  the  ball  game  between  Cayuga 
and  Oswego  County  Farm  Bureau  com¬ 
mitteemen  (some  of  the  ball  players  not 
having  pla3red  the  game  for  twenty-five 
3'_ears);  milking  contest  between  two 
city  men,  which  was  a  howling  success 
because  one  of  the  men  was  kicked  off 
the  milking  stool  (we  have  a  picture  of 
the  two  contestants  after  the  contest) 
a  cow-calling  contest,  and  a  sale  of  ten 
Pure  Bred  sires  at  public  auction. 

*  4=  * 

Greene  County— This  season  has  been 
cold  and  backward  for  crops  and  corn 
is  very  late.  Hay  will  be  a  heavy  crop. 
Cows  are  high  in  price  with  plenty  of 
buyers.  Pears  and  apples  blossomed 
heavily  with  a  poor  set  of  fruit.  The 
crop  is  about  25%  of  a  normal  crop. 
Most  of  the  farmers  are  doing  what 
they  can  without  hi  ing,  as  wages  are 
so  high  that  they  cannot  afford  it. 
Peaches  will  be  a  fair  crop.  All  trees 
have  a  heavy  foliage  this  season.  This 
section  is  a  great  summer  resort  and 
city  people  are  beginning  to  arrive.  But¬ 
ter  is  selling  for  42  cents  and  eggs  for 
30  cents.  Veal  calves^are  very  scarce. 
Pasturing  here  is  very  good.— J.  A. 

V  ^ 

Erie  County — Hay  looks  good  and 
early  potatoes  are  doing  fine.  Oats  look 
well  but  they  are  late  on  account  of  the 
rainy  weather.  Not  many  cows  are 
around  here.  Their  cream  is  being  sent 
-to  Buffalo.  Potatoes  are  selling  for  $2 
a  bushel,  butter  for  50  cents  a  pound 
and  eggs  for  25  cents  a  dozen.  A  great 
many  liens  are  being  kept  and  chicks 
are  raised  to  a  great  extent  all  over  — 
Mrs.  A.  B.  H. 


i  New  York,  New  Jersey? 

Rain  Is  needed.  Grass  and  oats  promise 
a  fairly  good  crop.  The  cherry  and 
plum  crop  will  be  very  poor  because  of 
cold  weather  at  blooming  time.  Alfalfa 
and  June  clover  is  being  cut  although 
quite  green.  Potatoes  are  promising 
well.  Large  quantities  of  milk  are  go¬ 
ing  to  market.  Butter  is  selling  for  50 
cents  and  eggs  for  24  cents  a  dozen. 
Chickens  buy  for  28  cents  live  weight 
and  fowls  for  30  cents. — G.  P.  V. 

*  *  * 

Essex  County — Our  County  Horse¬ 
shoe  Pitching  Contest  was  run  off  at  our 
Annual  Farmers  Picnic  on  June  10th. 

The  three  high  men  were:  Case  Pat¬ 
ten,  Theodore  Johnston,  and  Donald  Tay¬ 
lor  all  of  W estport,  N.  Y. 

The  first  two  mentioned  will  repre¬ 
sent  Essex  County  in  the  State  Tourna¬ 
ment  or  in  event  that  either  one  of  the 
first  two  cannot  go  the  third  man  would 
of  course  take  his  place. 

*  *  * 

Rennselaer  County— *Weather  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  favorable  for  corn  which 
is  very  backward.  Not  quite  as  large  an 
acreage  of  potatoes  was  planted  this 
year  because  of  the  scarcity  and  conse¬ 
quent  high  price  of  seed.  Some  fine 
fields  of  clover  have  been  harvested.  The 


Notes  From 

Luzerne  County — We  have  had  a  late, 
wet  cold  spring  with  very  little  sun¬ 
shine.  Wheat,  oats,  and  grass  are  a  full 
crop,  other  crops  are  in  bad  condition. 
Tree  fruits  will  have  about  one  quarter 
crop  but  early  cherries  total  failure, 
strawberries — one-quarter  crop  but  fine. 
Work  on  county  and  state  roads  have 
just  gone  on  full  time,  hindered  by  rain 
soaked  ground  previously.  Grover 
Stock  who  bought  the  old  homestead  at 
Carverton,  won  a  $250  parlor  suite  as 
gate  prize  at  picnic  at  Shalimar  Sanc- 
torium  A.  M.  O.  S.  at  Fern  Brook  last 
week. — W.  B.  S. 

*  *  * 

Susquehanna  County — Owing  to 
weather  conditions  this  county  has  had 
a  late  planting  season.  Some  are  re¬ 
planting  corn  while  others  are  striving 
hard  to  get  theirs  cultivated.  A  few 
are  sowing  buckwheat.  Late  frosts  hurt 
the  strawberries  in  some  sections  as  well 
as  cherries.  The  berry  outlook  is  good 
this  year  if  the  weather  holds  good  for 
ripening.  Hay  crop  is  looking  good, 
many  gardens  have  had  to  be  replanted. 
Strawberries  are  ripening  fast  and  sell¬ 
ing  reasonable.  Farmers  are  receiving 
a  good  price  for  milk.  Out  of  the  cows 
tested  in  the  Gelatt-South  Gibson  Asso¬ 
ciation,  72  exceeded  the  40  pound  butter 
fat  mark.  First  place  was  held  for  the 
third  time  by  No.  13  a  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  belonging  to  M.  C.  Benson  of  Sus¬ 
quehanna.  Her  record  was  77.9  pounds 
of  fat  from  2361  pounds  of  milk.  Second 
place  fell  to  a  registered  Holstein  own¬ 
ed  by  Cordie  Allen  of  Lenoxville.  High 
herd  honors  fell  tO(  L.  J.  Thomas  of 
Susquehanna.  George  Leonard  second 
and  C.  Benson  third.  Some  grade  cows 
made  high  marks.  The  state  health  car 
is  now  touring  the  county  which  is  a 
benefit  to  man 3'. — Mrs.  H.  S. 

4*  -k  4* 


and  Pennsylvania 

out-look  for  the  hay  crop  is  excellent. 
Strawberries  are  plentiful  and  are  of 
good  quality.  They  are  selling  from 
15  to  25  cents  per  quart.  Cherry  trees 
also  look  promising.  There  are  many 
fine  herds  of  cattle  in  this  section  which 
passed  last  year’s  tuberculin  test  above 
the  average.  All  the  milk  is  shipped 
away.  But  few  pigs  are  seen  about 
here.  Hens  are  one  of  the  dependable 
sources  of  Income.  A  barn  dance  was 
held  in  Hiram  E.  Bryan’s  large  new 
barn  on  July  1.  Mr.  Bryan  is  having 
an  electric  plant  established  in  his  build¬ 
ings.  The  county  roads  are  in  excep¬ 
tionally  good  condition. — E.  S.  R. 

*  *  * 

Schenectady  County — Hay  harvesting 
will  be  in  full  sway  soon  after  the 
Fourth,  new  seeding  pretty  good  but 
old  meadows  are  more  weedy  than  us¬ 
ual.  Old  hay  is  pretty  well  cleaned  out 
and  oats  are  looking  fine,  corn  is  back¬ 
wards  because  the  nights  are  too  cold. 
Hens  are  not  doing  as  well  as  usual, 
in  some  places  there  is  a  disease  among 
them  and  eggs  are  very  low  in  price. 
Price  of  cows  is  high.  '  Cultivated  and 
field  strawberries  are  very  plentiful  and 
large.  One  of  the  big  farm  problems 
is  the  cost  of  repairing  buildings. — S. 
W.  C. 


P  ennsylvania 

ing  which  is  in  full  blast.  The  O.  C. 
Ruhl  farm  of  138  acres  sold  at  public 
sale  for  $13,925  to  Lester  Ruhl.— J.  N. 
G. 

*  *  * 

Lancaster  County — Farmers  are  fin¬ 
ishing  planting  tobacco,  which  has  start¬ 
ed  off  exceptionally  well.  Cut  worms 
are  abundant.  Owing  to  the  cold  wet 
weather  much  of  the  corn  failed  to  ger¬ 
minate,  many  fields  were  planted  the 
second  time  causing  it  to  be  unusually 
late.  Prices  have  already  advanced  to 
$1.10  per  bushel.  Hay,  wheat  and  oats 
crops  promise  to  be  abundant.  The  B. 
F.  Heistand  farm  tenanted  by  O.  C. 
Smith  has  23  acres  of  exceptional^ 
heavy  hay  being  made  at  this  time. 
Wheat  is  coloring  and  oats  are  heading. 
East  Donegal  Township’s  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  and  patrons  are  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  the  erection  of  a  new  High 
School  building  at  Maytown, — A.  M.  S. 

*  *  * 

Tioga  County — Flaying  is  now  on 
and  the  weather  is  ideal,  hay  is  a  good 
crop.  All  crops  look  fine  except  beans 
and  corn,  the  corn  is  late  and  it  looks 
like  a  poor  corn  year.  Pears,  plums, 
cherries  and  apples  are  about  one-half 
crop.  The  State,  county  and  the  town¬ 
ships  have  arranged  to  put  a  new 


Notes  From 

Cumberland  County — The  weather 
has  heen  dry  and  fine  for  hay.  Corn  is 
poor  and  beans,  tomatoes  and  melons 
are  backward.  Produce  brought  fair 
prices.  Prospects  are  for  a  good  crop 
of  early  potatoes.  Wheat  looks  good. 
Farm  work  has  advanced  and  farm  la¬ 
bor  is  plentiful.  Fruit  prospect  is  fair. 
Some  orchards  are  set  heavily. — A.  P. 
S. 


After  the  rain  at  the  Field  Da3r  at 
Hamburg  the  Barnyard  Golf  Champion¬ 
ship  games  were  conducted.  The  win¬ 
ner  and  runner-up  of  this  contest  are  to 
go  to  the  State  Far  to  represent  this 
county  in  the  State  Wide  contest  ar¬ 
ranged  by  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Hairy  Hoag  of  East  Aurora  was  first. 
Donald  Richard  of  East  Aurora  was 
second  and  Wm.  Benning  of  East  Au¬ 
rora  was  third.  Ten  tons  of  Bison 
Brand  Slag  was  given  to  the  winners 
in  thjis  event. 

*  *  t- 

Sullivan  County  —  Florace  Wheeler 
and  Harold  Stoddard,  both  of  Swan 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  will  represent  Sullivan 
County  at  the  S3^racuse  Horse  Shoe 
Pitching  Tournament.  Frank  DePuy 
of  Woodbourne  and  Edw.  Houghtaling 
of  Loch  Sheldrake  will  act  as  alternates 
in  case  the  first  team  are  unable  to  oro 

*  *  * 

Montgomery  County — A  large  amount 
©f  buckwheat  ^ias  been  sown  in  this  lo¬ 
cality,  One  farmer  has  sown  30  acres. 


Susquehanna  County — In  a  local  cow 
testing  association  including  over  600 
cows  Mr.  Manzer  Benson  of  Jackson 
holds  the  record.  A  thoroughbred  Hol¬ 
stein  made  2361  pounds  milk  in  May, 
three  months  after  freshening.  77.9 
pounds  of  butter  fat  on  a  3.3%  test. 
-The  net  profit  for  May  was  $47.33  or 
more  than  some  whole  scrub  dairies 
earned. — W.  P.  D. 

*  *  * 

Union  County — J.  S.  Zeigler’s  FIol- 
stein  cow  gave  16585  pounds  of  milk  and 
522  butter  fat  in  the  testing  association 
this  year.  H.  K.  Benner’s  herd  aver¬ 
aged  11608  pounds  of  milk  on  386.4  fat. 
J.  L.  Reitz  is  cutting  a  great  crop  of 
alsilce,  clover  and  timothy  hay  on  his 
Wolfe  farm  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
rated  a  thin  poor  gravel  farm.  L.  E. 
Crammer,  R.  R.  Welch,  C.  R.  Ruhl  and 
the  writer  inspected  the  Holstein  calves 
sold  to  club  boys  and  girls  six  weeks 
ago  and  the  calves  are  doing  well. 

Weather  favorable  for  corn  and  for  hay- 


Hunterdon  County — A  very  back¬ 
ward  spring  has  caused  a  very  poor 
stand  of  corn.  Many  fields  have  been 
planted  over.  Corn  is  not  all  up  yet 
and  the  weeds  have  gotten  ahead  of  the 
corn.  Oats  are  coming  up  good  but 
they  are  short  for  the  time  of  the  year. 
Wheat  is  good  although  backward  and 
promises  a  good  crop.  Grass  looks  good 
but  is  green.  A  good  crop  of  hay  is 
sure.  Clover  looks  better  than  for  many 
years.  Old  hay  is  about  all  gone.  There 
is  plenty  of  pasture  and  cattle  are  do¬ 
ing  well.  Farmers  are  offering  to  have 
their  hay  put  in  the  mow  for  the  half. 
Old  clover  hay  is  $14  a  ton.  Timothy 
is  $16  a  ton.  The  apple  crop  will  be 
very  light.  Cherries  are  a  failure. 
Wheat  is  $150,  oats  are  40  to  50  cents, 
corn  is  $1  to  $1.55  a  bushel,  veal  calves 
are  14  cents,  fresh  cows  are  high  priced 
from  $180  to  $225.  Too  many  of  them 
are  being  killed. — J.  R.  F. 

♦  *  * 

Monmouth  Count3T— The  season  is 
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road  or  a  hard  surfaced  top  on  the  road 
from  Elkland  to  Lawrenceville,  the  dis- 
tance  is  about  13  miles,  also  two  miles 
of  hard  surface  from  Phillips  Station  to 
Middlebury.  This  will  be  a  great  help 
to  people  going  to  Wellsboro,  the  coun¬ 
ty  seat.  One  cent  more  tax,  making 
3xcents  July  1.  Gasoline  here  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  21  cents,  N.  Y.  State  13 
cents,  some  difference.  Potatoes  $2.00* 
eggs  25c  per  dozen,  cows  high  $125  to 
$150  each.  The  Ransom  Milk  Co.  have 
their  plant  under  way  of  construction, 
about  one-half  completed.  The  Borden 
Co.  has  bought  the  condensory  here  at 
Wellsboro,  Elkland  and  at  Genessee. 

♦  *  * 

Bucks  County — In  Bucks  county — the 
S.  E.  part  of  Pennsylvania — we  have  had 
an  unusual  cold,  wet  spring  which  set 
the  crops  back  several  weeks.  So  far 
the  Crops  looking  most  promising  is 
the  potato.  On  the  upper  sections  of 
the  county  the  potato  growers  complain 
of  black  and  white  lice  which  is  only 
controlled  by  the  dusting  method.  In 
this  section  the  same  kind  of  lice  are 
attacking  the  grape  vines.  The  corn  is 
very  late  and  just  starting  to  grow.  Un¬ 
til  the  last  week  in  June  the  weather, 
was  not  conducive  to  growing  crops. 
The  Japanese  beetles  have  or  are  just 
making  their  appearance  above  ground. 
The  warm  weather  is  assisting  them  in 
their  arrival.  While  it  was  cold  and 
rainy  they  lay  dormant.  The  farmers 
early  market  crop  in  this  section  is  as¬ 
paragus  but  due  to  the  cold  season  it 
was  a  short  crop  and  the  prevailing 
prices  were  less  than  previous  years, 
when  it  had  been  more  abundant.  Eve^ 
spring  the  farmers  -from  Philadelphia 
and  Bucks  counties  are  invited  to  a  get- 
together  meeting  at  St.  Francis  Indus¬ 
trial  School  at  Eddington,  Pa.  It  is 
to  create  friendly  and  co-operative  in¬ 
terests. — C.  W.  W. 

*  *  * 

Berks  County  —  The  indications  for 
the  expected  extraordinary  large  ap¬ 
ple  yield  dwindled  greatly  as  present 
reports  prove  that  early  prospects  were 
over-rated.  Pennsylvania  vegetable 
growers  are  rewarded  by  normal  crops 
and  a  continued  profitable  market.  The 
much  heralded  Japanese  beetle  has  thus 
far  avoided  this  section  much  to  our 
gratification.  Laws  of  a  rigorous  and 
effective  character  and  enforcement  at 
the  proper  time  will  certainly  accom¬ 
plish  a  salutary  effect.  A  decreased 
number  of  feeding  stock  steers  are  on 
farms  this  season.  The  Cocklin  (Ada) 
cherry  which  was  introduced  here  by 
a  local  grower  was  the  only  one  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  fair  crop  this  year,  having  escap¬ 
ed  frosts.  Farmers  sons  never  before 
manifested  such  an  active  interest  in  the 
majestic  color,  song  and  the  economic 
value  of  birds,  as  a  result  insectivor¬ 
ous  birds  are  more  numerous.  July  4th 
was  unusually  cool. — O.  D.  S.,  Harris¬ 
burg. 
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very  late;  weather  is  still  cold  and  raw. 
Asparagus  is  a  short  crop  and  is  low 
priced.  Strawberries  are  a  fair  crop. 
Other  orchard  fruits  promise  70%  of 
crop.  Peas,  carrots,  onions,  turnips, 
beets,  lettuce,  cabbage  is  all  O.  K.  but 
wavering  in  price.  Potatoes  look  like 
thi^best  crop  in  five  years.  Corn,  to¬ 
matoes  is  backward,  but  a  few  real  hot 
days  will  improve  same.  Eggs  are  33 
cents,  butter  50  cents,  milk  15  cents  and 
cream  $1.20  a  quart. — D.  T.  H. 

*  *  * 

Salem  County — Crops  are  looking  fine 
especially  the  early  tomatoes  of  R. 
Shreiber  who  raised  them  well  in  his 
green  house  and  then  he  had  them  un¬ 
der  irrigation.  He  sprayed  them  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  times  already  with  bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture.  Flis  peppers  look  good  too.  The 
folks  made  good  with  early  peas,  and 
not  so  good  with  strawberries  and  poor¬ 
ly  with  gooseberries  and  cherries.  As¬ 
paragus  paid  well. — S.  B. 

*  *  * 

Warren  County — Summer  and  spring 
have  been  very  cool  and  quite  wet.  All 
vegetables  are  late.  Peas  only  offer 
half  of  a  normal  crop.  Cherries  are  al¬ 
most  a  failure.  Strawberries  are  also 
a  short  crop.  Wheat  is  rather  thin. 
Oats  seem  rusty.  Potatoes  are  looking 
real  good.  Eggs  have  been  plentiful  and 
cheap.  Many  of  our  farmers  lost  their 
alfalfa  by  wintering  out,  making  hay  a 
small  gathering.— Mrs.  J.  R. 
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What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

Salt  Can  Be  Used  to  Kill  Poison  Ivy 


la  there  any  way  that  patches  of  poison 
Ivy  can  be  killed?— L.  C.,  New  York. 

THE  Pennsylvania  State  College  of 
Agriculture  recommends  that  large 
areas  of  poison  ivy  be  sprayed  with  a 
saturated  salt  solution  made  by  dissolv¬ 
ing  3  pounds  of  salt  in  a  gallon  of 
water.  Several  sprayings  will  be  need¬ 
ed.  Other  methods  of  control  in  small 
areas  is  to  spray  with  a  sodium  arsenite 
solution  which  may  be  purchased  or 
with  kerosene  oil,  either  of  which  will 
kill  all  vegetation  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact  and  also  injures  the  soil. 
Small  areas  can  also  be  killed  by  cover- 
ing  for  a  season  with  tar  paper  or  any 
material  that  will  entirely  keep  out  the 
light.  Weed  leaflet  No.  8  by  Albert 
Hansen,  published  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  at  State  College,  Pa., 
gives  complete  information  about  con¬ 
trolling  poison  ivy  and  treating  poison¬ 
ing  by  it.  , 


to  balance  these  are  the  ones  that  die 
or  are  sold  young.  A  cow  is  considered 
to  be  mature  at  five  years  of  age,  and 
there  should  be  little  difference  in  her 
production  after  that,  so  long  as  she 
gets  the  same  feed  and  care. 


Concrete  for  Granary  Floors 

I  am  planning  to  build  a  new  granary  and 
Intend  to  make  a  cement  floor.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  say  the  grain  will  mold  laying  on  ce¬ 
ment  floors.  Could  you  advise  me  on  this 
subject? — O.  O. 

/^EMENT  is  not  absolutely  water 
proof.  There  is  a  tendency  for 
moisture  to  rise  through  a  cement  floor 
just  as  it  will  rise  through  soil  by  capil¬ 
lary  action,  just  as  oil  will  rise  in  a  lamp 
wick.  You  can  get  away  from  this  trou¬ 
ble  by  laying  a  layer  of  concrete  and 
then  a  layer  of  tar  paper  and  then  a 
thin  layer  of  concrete  on  top  of  this. 

The  only  other  satisfactory  way  of 
which  we  know  is  to  put  in  a  board  floor 
on  top  of  the  concrete.  However,  a 
floor  properly  constructed  with  a  layer 
of  tar  paper  will  usually  solve  the 
problem. 


Renewing  a  Strawberry  Bed 

Is  It  better  to  try  to  renew  a  strawberry 
bed  in  a  farm  garden,  or  to  set  out  new 
plants. — R.  L.,  New  York. 

I\ /TORE  than  one  crop  is  often  har- 
vested  from  a  commercial  straw¬ 
berry  bed,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  pays  in 
the  farm  garden.  The  quality  of  the 
berries  is  not  so  good  the  second  year, 
and  the  labor  required  in  setting  a  small 
patch  is  not  great.  Where  a  bed  is  re¬ 
newed,  it  is  done  by  mowing  the  bed  as 
soon  as  picking  is  finished  taking  care 
to  mow  high  enough  so  that  the  crowns 
will  not  be  injured.  Then  narrow  the 
rows  to  about  a  foot  by  plowing  be¬ 
tween  each  row,  and  cultivate  several 
times.  If  the  ground  is  dry,  only  a  few 
new  plants  will  be  set. 


Dwarf  Apple  Trees  Not  Advised 

We  Intend  to  set  out  an  apple  orchard 
next  year  and  would  like  your  advice  about 
setting  dwarf  apples.  We  understand  that 
dwarf  trees  will  bear  at  an  earlier  age  and 
that  the  cost  of  picking  is  much  less. — L. 
H.,  New  York. 

1”VWARF  apple  trees  were  given  con- 
siderable  attention  a  few  years  ago 
but  are  seldom  advised.  It  is  true  that 
they  have  the  benefits  you  mention  but 
to  offset  these  benefits  they  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  disadvantages.  First,  since  they 
are  smaller  it  takes  more  trees  per  acre 
and  so  the  first  cost  is  greater.  The 
trees  are  also  shorter  lived  as  the  union 
between  the  stock  and  the  graft  is  not 
as  strong  as  with  large  trees.  There  is 
also  much  danger  that  such  trees  will 
be  winterkilled.  Dwarf  trees  have  shal¬ 
low  root  systems  and  storms  are  likely 
to  blow  them  over  or  break  them  where 
they  were  grafted.  The  only  place  we 
would  advise  setting  dwarf  trees  is  in  a 
home  orchard  where  very  little  space  is 
available  for  trees,  and  even  then.rit  is 
doubtful  if  they  are  advisable. 


Should  Potatoes  Be  Hilled 

Will  better  results  be  secured  by  hilling 
up  potatoes  or  practicing  level  culture? — D 
R.,  New  York. 

'T’HIS  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  soil. 

Where  the  soil  is  sandy  or  gravelly 
it  is  likely  to  dry  out  too  much  in  a  dry 
season  if  ridged.  Ridging  makes  dig¬ 
ging  easier  and  is  practiced  by  most 
growers  to  some  extent.  The  heavier 
the  ground  the  higher  they  are  hilled. 


Vegetable  Matter  Lightens  Soil 

Is  it  practical  to  try  to  lighten  a  spot  of 
heavy  clay  soil  for  a  garden  spot  by  put¬ 
ting  on  coal  ashes? — R.  J.,  New  York. 

/'"'’OAL  ashes  carry  practically  no  fer- 
^  tility  and  so  do  not  add  to  the  soil 
in  any  way  except  to  make  it  lighter.  If 
enough  are  added,  they  will  help  in  this 
respect.  However  it  is  slow  work.  A 
heavy  soil  can  be  put  into  fair  condi¬ 
tion,  for  a  garden  a  lot  faster  by  drain¬ 
ing  and  by  adding  vegetable  matter  to 
the  soil.  A  mixture  of  half  clay  and  half 
coal  ashes  will  still  act  a  lot  like  clay 
but  10%  of  decaying  vegetable  matter 
or  humus  will  make  it  work  a  lot  better. 


Putting  New  Positive  Plates  in 
Battery 

Would  like  to  know  If  It  pays  to  buy  a 
set  of  positive  plates  to  replace  a  set  of 
worn  out  plates  in  a  farm  lighting  plant. 
Negative  plates  appear  to  be  good  yet. 

V/ES,  this  is  quite  commonly  done,  as 
A  one  set  of  negative  plates  will  usually 
last  just  about  as  long  as  two  sets  of 
positive  plates.  It  is  usual  to  put  in  fresh 
electrolyte  at  the  same  time. — I.  W.  D. 


The  Average  Productive  Life 
of  Cows 

I  saw  In  the  paper  recently  that  the 
average  productive  life  of  a  dairy  cow  Is 
five  years.  Does  this  include  boarders  that 
are  sold  and  those  that  lose  their  udders! 
I  have  cows  from  10  to  14  years  old  that 
are  doing  fine  yet.  I  have  heard  that  a  cow 
does  her  best  at  the  age  of  seven.  Is  this 
true?— B.  K.,  New  York. 

the  average,  a  dairyman  who 
raises  his  own  calves  will  find  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  raise  a 
fifth  as  many  calves  every  year  as  he 
has  cows.  This  will  replace  those  that 
die,  and  those  that  are  sold  for  various 
reasons.  Once  in  a  while  a  cow  will 
be  a  good  producer  for  many  years,  but 


Poison  Spray  for  Cabbage 

is  there  any  danger  In  using  a  poison 
spray  on  plants  where  the  leaves  or  fruit 
are  eaten  such  as  cabbage,  or  currants? 

/'"’’ABBAGE  can  be  safely  sprayed 
with  arsenate  of  lead  or  paris  green 
to  kill  cabbage  worms.  The  cabbage 
head  develops  from  the  inside,  and  as 
the  poison  is  applied  when  the  plants 
are  young,  there  will  be  no  poison  on 
the  eatable  portion  of  the  head.  Where 
currant  worms  are  eating  the  foliage  of 
the  currant  bushes,  powdered  hellebore 
is  usually  used  for  dusting  the  bushes. 
The  worms  are  troublesome  about  the 
time  that  the  currants  are  ready  to  eat, 
and  hellebore  is  not  a  poison. 

We  have  eaten  grapes  where  the  bor- 
deaux  mixture’  could  be  plainly  seen  on 
the  surface  of  the  berries,  and  have 
never  been  sick  from  eating  them. 


The  Tr  aveler’s  Telephone 

An  Advertisement  of 

the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


Americans  are  the 
greatest  travelers  in 
the  world.  They  have 
knit  the  country  together 
by  steel  rails  and  made  it 
the  largest  and  most  pros¬ 
perous  business  community 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Business,  friendship  and  po¬ 
litical  solidarity  are  main¬ 
tained  by  personal  touch, 
by  travel  and  the  telephone. 

Wherever  the  business 
man  goes  in  this  country, 
be  it  thirty  miles  or  three 
thousand,  he  is  still  within 
earshot  of  his  office,  his 
family  and  his  friends. 

He  can  get  them  and  they 
can  get  him,  and  for  the 
longest  call  in  the  United 
States  the  day  rate  is  only 
$12  and  the  night  rate  is 
only  $6. 


^  For  the  Bell  Telephone 
^  System  is  an  idea  in 
force  nationally.  All 
the  instruments  are  designed 
in  the  largest  industrial  lab¬ 
oratory  in  the  world  and 
made  in  the  same  factories 
to  the  one  standard  of  fit¬ 
ness.  All  of  the  telephone 
builders,  repairers  and  oper¬ 
ators  are  trained  to  the 
same  ideal  and  aim;  stated 
by  President  Walter  S, 
Gifford  as: 

“A  telephone  service  for 
the  nation,  so  far  as  hu¬ 
manly  possible  free  from 
imperfections,  errors  or  de¬ 
lays,  and  enabling  at  all 
times  anyone  anywhere  to 
pick  up  a  telephone  and 
talk  to  anyone  else  anywhere 
else,  clearly,  quickly  and  at 
a  reasonable  cost.” 


Visits  with  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

Uncle  DeWitt,  Uncle  Henry,  and  all  the 
others  in  the  family  group  and  among  the 
friends  whom  I  shall  see  no  more. 

So  I  like  to  go  back  to  the  old  town 
whenever  I  can  and  I  like  to  go  to  the 
family  reunions  and  visit  and  joke  with 
the  old  friends  and  with  the  members  of 


the  “clan”  who  are  left,  and  especially 
with  the  older  generation  who  still  think 
of  me  as  a  little  farm  boy  and  who  still 
call  me  “Eddie”,  for  I  think  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  as  I  come  along  toward  middle 
life  that  there  is  nothing  finer  or  more 
necessary  to  human  happiness  than  Friend¬ 
ship  and  Love.  ' 

Pasted  on  a  friend's  desk  in  the  city  of 
Albany  some  days  ago,  I  found  this  little 
poem  called  “The  Friend”-  written  by 
Charles  Hanson  Towne,  which  sums  up 
what  I  have  been  trying  to  say  on  the 
need  of  keeping  old  friendships  green: 

Around  the  corner  I  have  a  friend, 

In  this  great  city  that  has  no  end; 
Yet  days  go  by  and  weeks  rush  on. 
And  before  I  know  it  a  year  is  gone, 
And  I  never  see  my  old  friend's- face; 
For  life  is  a  swift  and  terrible  race. 
He  knows  I  like  him  just  as  well 
As  in  the  days  when  I  rang  his  bell 
And  he  rang  mine.  We  were  younger 
then; 

And  now  we  are  busy,  tired  men — • 
Tired  with  playing  a  foolish  game; 
Tired  with  trying  to  make  a  name. 
"Tomorrow,”  I  say,  “I  will  call  on  Jim, 
Just  to  show  that  I’m  thinking  of  him.” 
But  tomorrow  comes — and  tomorrow 
goes; 

And  the  distance  between  us  grows  and 
grows. 

Around  the  corner; — yet  miles  away — 
“Here’s  a  telegram,  sir” — “Jim  died  to¬ 
day!” 

And  that’s  what  we  get — and  deserve  in 
the  end — 

Around  the  corner,  a  vanished  friend. 


BO  New 
Features 


Write  today— for  NEW  Witte  Engine  Book  telling 
how  you  can  now  buy  a  WITTE  Engine  for  ONLY 
$5.00  down,  balance  small  EASY  Payments  No 
interest.  I  Absolutely  the  greatest  engine  ever  made.  Used  all 
over  the  world.  Guaranteed  for  a  lifetime.  Runs  on  All  fuels. 
Will  increase  your  farm  profits  *600.00  to  $1000.00  a  year. 
Sizes  to  80  h.  p.  Also  S-in-1  Saw  Rigs  and  Pumper*, 
con  t,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
580-B  WITTE  BUILDING.  KANSAS  CITY,  MQ. 

580-B  empire  building,  Pittsburgh,  pa 


HsavM,  Coughs,  Condtttow 

•  r.  Worms.  Most  for  cost* 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fo# 
Heaves  or  money  bach  ft  .23 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  maih 

Ths  Newton  Remedy  Ow 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 

American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 
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Side  Lights  on  The  Ulster  County  Pageant 


What  the  Woman  Editor  Saw  on  The  Side  When  She  Visited  the  Great  Spectacle 

WHAT  a  spectacle  was  the  Ulster 


County  Pageant !  The  whole  county 
simply  seethed  with  excitement  from  the 
littlest  to  the  biggest.  But  when  between 
three  and  four  thousand  people  from  all 
parts  are  putting  on  a  show,  one  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  things  not  so  calm !  At  lunch 
at  the  hotel  in  Kingston  one  little  tot 
wanted  to  know,  “Mummie,  when  are  we 
going  to  see  the  pageant?”  That  seemed 
to  be  the  feeling  everywhere. 

It  was  not  a  hard  job  to  find  the  place; 
just  step  out  on  the  main  street  and  fol¬ 
low  the  crowd,  clear  over  to  the  Esopus 
Creek,  actual  spot  where  much  history 
had  been  made  in  early  colonial  days. 

An  Ideal  Setting 

In  going  over,  no  sight  was  surprising; 
headdress  and  garb  of  Indians  both  big 
and  little,  colonial  dames  with  powdered 
hair  and  flounced  skirts,  men  with  the 
long  baggy  knickers  of  our  Dutch  ances¬ 
tors,  all  mixed  with  the  crowd  and  trying 
not  to  look  too  self-conscious.  But  when 
the  grounds  were  reached  and  the  sheep 
were  separated  from  the  goats,  as  it  were, 
the  Indians  were  sorted  into  one  group, 
the  Dutch  into  another  and  so  on,  every 
indication  that  things  were  most  carefully 
thought  out  and  organized.  Of  course, 
orderliness  is  beautiful,  but  that  alone  was 
not  the  chief  attraction  of  the  pageant. 
The  setting  was  ideal,  being  in  a  sort  of 
natural  park  or  amphitheatre  on  the  banks 
of  Esopus  Creek.  The  creek  itself  played 
a  part,  since  Indians  swam  in  it,  Governor 
Stuyvesant  with  his  boatload  of  followers 
used  it  for  boat  transportation  and  at  all 
times  the  limpid  stream  with  its  sheltering 
trees  was  as  picturesque  as  Old  Mother 
Nature  could  provide. 

The  spectators,  estimated  at  around 
twenty  thousand,  either  sat  on  bleachers 
erected  for  the  occasion  on  the  hillside 
or  stood  in  any  place  they  saw  fit.  In 
fact  the  amount  invested  in  preparation  for 
the  pageant,  including  scats,  properties, 
costumes,  etc.,  ran  into  the  thousands,  so 
we  were  told. 

The  Weather  Threatened 

As  the  various  scenes  were  enacted  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes,  showing  the  different  stages 
through  which  Ulster  County  has  lived 
historically,  there  was  a  constant  feast  of 
delight  for  the  eyes  and  imagination.  Al¬ 
though  the  cloudy  day  had  prevented  some 
people  from  coming  and  also  had  the  effect 
on  dulling  somewhat  the  colors  of  the 
costumes,  it  no  doubt  made  for  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  multitude  who  might  have 
suffered  in  two  hours’  direct  exposure  to 
sunlight  on  a  western  slope. 

While  episode  after  episode  of  history 
went  on  before  our  eyes,  all  around  us 
neighbors  and  friends  visited  with  each 
other,  children  rolled  about  on  the  grass 
or  on  the  floors  of  the  boxes  and  every¬ 
thing  indicated  a  high  holiday  spirit. 

Every  detail  Yif  the  pageant  had  been 
worked  out  for  its  artistic  effect,  and,  as 
the  pageant  book  stated,  some  liberties 
were  taken  with  historical  correctness  in 
order  to  produce  a  colorful  and  dramatic 
picture.  The  lush,  green  grass  under¬ 


neath  and  the  beautiful  tender  trees  in  the 
background  with  the  Catskills  rising  be¬ 
hind  them,  gave  a  perfect  background  on 
which  all  colors  showed  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  red  skins  a  la  nature,  or  in 
their  ceremonial  clothes,  positively  gleamed 
against  the  green  background.  And  the 
same  was  true  of  the  reds,  blue,  pinks 
and  yellows  and  even  whites  in  the  other 
costumes. 

From  the  first  moment — and  the  pageant 
began  strictly  on  time — when  Director 
Bruce  Bennett  stood  and  waved  his  flag 
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Apron  pattern 

2312  takes  very 
little  material, 
gives  ample  pro¬ 
tection,  and  stays 
put.  Besides  these 
good  qualities  it  is 
very  attractive 
zvhen  made  up. 
Checked  gingham 
in  pretty 
colors  or 
cotton  prints 
in  the  lovely 
figures  now 
available,  with  a 
plain  or  fancy 
finish,  would 
make  an  apron 
of  which  any 
ivoman  may  be 
proud.  The  pat¬ 
tern  comes  in 
sires  36,  40,  44 
and  43  inches 
bust  measure. 
The  36-inch  sire 
requires  2f/s 
yards  of  36  inch 
material.  Price 
13c. 


2312. 


and  living  at  peace  with  them;  first  visit  of 
the  French  (1600)  ;  they  also  build  homes 
as  have  the  Dutch  before  them;  trouble 
with  the  Indians — both  sides  encroach  on 
the  other’s  possessions  which  results  in 
bad  feeling;  the  results  of  the  tennis  game 
played  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  their 
homes,  the  coming  of  Governor  Petrus 
Stuyvesant,  (1658)  his  councils  with  the 
Indians  and  final  obtaining  of  the  fertile 
lands  for  the  colonists;  the  Esopus  Wars 
(1659)  with  the  Indians;  the  Indians  sue 
for  peace;  the  government  changes  from 
Dutch  to  British  (1664)  ;  a  colonial  wed¬ 
ding  (1770)  the  state  adopts  a  constitution 
(i777);  Governor  George  Clinton  in¬ 
augurated  (which  took  place,  in  front  of 
the  court  house  in  Kingston)  ;  the  singing 
of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

The  Interludes  between  main  episodes 
were  lovely,  full  of  color  and  action.  They 
were  the  Dance  of  Acquisition,  a  Canadian 
boating  song,  Bow  and  Arrow  dance  by 
Indian  boys  to  entertain  the  Dutch,  French 
Vintage  dance,  Indian  Scalp  Dance,  In¬ 
dian  Dance  of  Contention,  Dutch  Dance 
of  Honor,  the  Spirit  of  1660,  Indian  fight, 
the  victory  of  the  forces  of  peace,  chorus 
“Hail  Brittania”,  Festival  dance. 

The  Ulster  County  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  Association  and  the  Kingston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  organized  and 
sponsored  the  pageant  which,  coming  150 
years  after  our  nation’s  independence,  is 
a  sort  of  scsquicentennial  reminder  of  the 
dramatic  history  which  has  been  enacted 
within  Ulster  County. 


as  signal  to  begin  until  the  whole  audience 
stood  and  sang  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
there  was  not  one  dull  moment.  The 
characters  moved  through  these  scenes: 
the  gathering  of  the  chiefs  (1600);  In¬ 
dian  women  at  their  tasks  (drying  meats 
and  fish,  weaving,  cooking,  working  in  the 
fields,  etc.)  ;  Indian  men  at  work  (mend¬ 
ing  a  canoe,  fishing,  bringing  in  fish,  deer, 
etc.)  ;  An  Indian  communion,  with  cere¬ 
mony  of  smoking  the  peace  pipe;  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Dutch  traders  who  exchange 
hatchets,  red  cloth,  knives  and  “fire  water” 
for  skins  and  pelts;  arrival  of  French 
traders  (1640)  who  exchange  their  trinkets 
for  furs  and  grains;  An  Indian  wedding; 
coming  of  the  Dutch  immigrants  (1652)  ; 
Indian  hospitality  welcoming  the  Dutch 


Kitchen  Contest  Goes  Well 

’VVT’OMEN  are  now  working  in  seven¬ 
teen  counties  on  the  Kitchen  Im¬ 
provement  Contest  for  this  year.  As  was 
done  in  last  year’s  contest,  the  contest  this 
year  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  State  Home  Bureau  Federation,  the 
state  prizes  being  offered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  A  few  weeks  ago 
we  printed  in  full  the  rules  of  the  contest 
and  its  pleasing  to  see  how  many  new 
counties  have  entered  the  race.  It  is  even 
more  pleasing  to  see  listed  as  entrants 
counties  which  enrolled  last  year  and 
which  liked  it  so  well  that  they  are  doing 
it  again.  The  complete  list  is  as  follows : 
Broome,  Cattaraugus,  Cayuga,  Chautau¬ 
qua,  Chemung,  Chenango,  Genesee,  Her¬ 
kimer,  Lewis,  Saratoga,  Ontario,  Otsego, 
St.  Lawrence,  Steuben,  Tompkins,  Ulster 
and  Yates. 

The  stories  and  sketches  of  kitchens  as 
their  owners  started  with  them  and  as 
they  will  be  when  revised  are  now  being 
made  ready  for  the  keen  eyes  of  those 
people  selected  as  judges  in  each  competing 
county.  August  1st  is  the  date  set  for 
completing  the  contest  in  the  counties. 

After  the  county  judges  have  finished 
their  task  the  stories  winning  first  prizes 
will  then  be  sent  to  the  state  judging  com¬ 
mittee.  The  winners  of  the  State  prizes 
will  be  announced  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Home  Bureau  Federation  in 
Syracuse  in  November.  The  money  for 


state  prizes  donated  by  the  A.  A.  is  a$ 
follows:  1  st  prize,  $50.00;  2nd  prize, 
$25.00;  3rd  prize,  $15.00;  4th  prize,  $10.00. 

T.he  _  “Kitchen  Improvement  Contest”  is 
again  in  full  swing.  When  I  think  over 
what  fun  I  had  in  making  my  plans  a  year 
ago  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  can’t  have 
all  the  fun  and  thrill  of  it  again.  At  first 
I  thought  it  would  be  just  a  waste  of 
time  on  my  part,  for  the  old  kitchen 
looked  hopeless.  After  turning  the  idea 
over  in  my  mind  a  few  days  the  thought 
occurred  to  me  that  with  money  to  spend 
the  kitchen  had  a  future.  It  cost  nothing 
to  draw  plans  on  paper  and  dream  what 
you  would  like  to  do.  Then  it  became  a 
game  to  me.  For  I  was  always  thinking 
just  how  ideal  I  could  make  it.  I  really- 
got  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  my  day  dreaming 
and  then  I  began  to  see  little  changes  I 
could  make  at  once. 

When  I  found  I  had  won  the  county 
prize  I  was  more  than  pleased.  I  was  so 
happy  to  think  my  plans  had  been  so 
highly  thought  of  by  the  judges  and  then 
too  I  would  have  the  pressure  cooker  for; 
canning  and  cooking.  The  Self  Seal  Pres¬ 
sure  Cooker  has  been  a  great  help  to  me 
ever  since. 

Before  winning  the  county  prize  I 
hadn  t  thought  of  the  state  prizes  of  money 
offered  by  the  American  Agriculturist.* 
When  November  ninth  drew  near  I 
wondered  who  could  be  the  lucky  winners. 
When  I  heard  by  phone  I  was  the  lucky 
one  and  that  they  wanted  me  to  attend 
the  banquet  at  the  Federation  meeting  my 
joy  was  beyond  bounds.  I  decided  it  was 
( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 


Smart  Sports  Style 

a 


One  of  the  groups  that  took  part  in  the  great  Ulster  County  Pageant 


2939 


Sports  dress  2939  is  ideal  for  the  all¬ 
purpose  summer  frock.  For  motoring,  for 
picnics,  for  house  wear,  it  lends  itself  to 
almost  any  material  and  use.  Cotton  broad¬ 
cloth,  cotton  print,  crepe  de  chine,  crepe 
Roma,  shantung  or  linen,  all  suit  such  a 
design.  It  cuts  in  sires  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The 
36-inch  sire  requires  3  'A  yards  of  40  inch 
material.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk.)  Add  12c  for  the  New  Summer 
Fashion  Book  and  send  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461 -4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Smell  the  naptha 
in  Fels-Napthal 


The  Golden  Bar  with 
the  clean  naptha 
odor  —  gives  you 
extra  washing  help! 

Good  soap  and  plenty 
of  dirt*loosening 
naptha  are  combined 
in  Fels-Naptha* 
Makes  washing  easier 
on'  you — and  the 
clothes. 


to  live  and  thrive  as  the  artificially  fed 
baby. 

If  the  baby  must  be  weaned  before 
autumn,  wean  him  before  the  hot  months. 
Babies  should  be  weaned  by  the  time  they 
are  nine  or  ten  months  old. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  a  com¬ 
plementary  bottle  feeding  after  the  nurs¬ 
ing,  or  to  wean  entirely,  give  the  baby 


milk  only  in  bottles,  and  boil  it  for  five 
minutes  if  there  is  any  question  as  to  its 
purity. 

If  camp  is  to  be  made  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  toddlers  and  runabouts  should 
be  somehow  fenced  in  to  play  in  their  own 
safe  place,  far  away  from  the  campfire 
or  stove,  and  treacherous  or  appealing 


Vacationing  With  Baby 

Baby  Can  Go  Along  Too  If  Certain  Precautions  Are  Taken 

ABOUT  one-sixth  of  the  deaths  occur-  well  rinsed  before  being  used  again,  and  of  the  'day.  Nothing  is  given  between 

ring  under  one  year  are  from  gastric  dried  in  the  outdoor  sun  and  air.  meals, 

and  intestinal  disorders.  The  greatest  The  coolest  part  of  the  house  is  for  Come  into  camp  provided  with  fresh, 
mortality  from  these  causes  is  apt  to  be  the  baby  in  the  summertime.  His  crib,  green  vegetables,  butter,  eggs  and  fruit; 
during  the  hot  weather.  Parents  can  basket  or  play  pen,  covered  with  mosquito  the  food  supply  at  the  camps  is  usually 
usually  bring  their  children  safely  through  barring,  should  be  one  which  can  be  easily  limited  and  expensive.  Vegetables,  fruit, 
the  summer  if  they  will  follow  a  few  moved  from  cool  place  to  cool  place.  butter  and  eggs  are  often  for  sale  along 

simple  rules  of  hygiene  particularly  in  re-  When  and  wherever  possible  the  baby  the  road.  If  one  carries  a  refrigerator 

gard  to  feeding.  should  be  kept  out-of-doors  several  hours  milk  and  meat  are  safely  transported  if 

The  cardinal  rules  for  mothers  during  a  day.  His  movable  abiding  place  can  be  they  are  obtained  at  clean  stores.  Buy 
this  period  are:  put  out  on  tbe  veranda  or  fire  escape,  if 

Nurse  your  baby.  The  breast  fed  baby  _it  is  impossible  for  the  mother  to  take 
has  at  least  four  times  as  good  a  chance  him  out-of-doors. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken,  during 
summer,  to  guard  children  against  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  Hot  weather  lowers  re¬ 
sistance  to  disease. 

Vacation  season  is  almo'st  upon  us  with 
its  problems  of  travel  hygiene  for  the  bodies  of  water. 

little  ones.  All  the  precautions  observed  In  the  final  analysis  it  is  good,  clean 
while  at  home  to  guard  against  disease  food,  fresh  air,  quiet  and  regularity  of 

producing  germs  should  now  be  redoubled,  habits  that  insures  for  your  baby  the  best 

clean  cow’s  milk  from  a  tuberculin  tested  Before  starting  on  the  trip  it  is  well  to  possible  resistance  to  the  disturbing  and 

herd,  modified  according  to  the  directions  have  had  the  entire  family,  as  well  as  the  enervating  effects  of  hot  weather, 

of  a  competent  physician.  Certified  milk  children,  vaccinated  for  smallpox,  and  im-  United  States  Children’s  Bureau 

is  best,  and  well  worth  the  extra  cost  be-  munized  against  typhoid  and  diphtheria.  _ 

cause  of  the  extra  safety  for  the  baby.  Many  babies  will  join  the  Ford  Caravan. 

To  insure  the  most  perfect  digestibility  For  these  the  mothers  will  find  powdered 
any  milk  fed  the  baby,  certified  or  other-  cow’s  milk  a  convenience  as  well  as  pos- 
wise,  should  be  boiled  for  three  minutes.  sessed  of  a  greater  certainty  for  cleanli- 
The  physician  should  see  the  baby  at  ness  and  good  quality.  It  is  easily  pre¬ 
least  once  a  month  so  that  the  formula  may  pared  by  mixing  with  boiled  water  accord- 

.  ing  to  the  directions  on 

the  can.  The  resulting 
liquid  has  practically  the 
same  constituents  as  whole, 
fresh  cow’s  milk  and  may 
be  used  for  cooking,  as 
well  as  for  drinking,  by  the 
whole  family.  The  water 
should  be.  boiled  first  and 
allowed  to  cool  somewhat 


Kitchen  Contest  Goes  Well 

( Continued  from  opposite  page ) 
a  chance  of  a  life  time  to  go  so  I  went. 
And  I  am  so  glad  I  did.  After  hearing 
so  many  able  addresses  my  only  grief  was 
that  not  all  of  the  folks  at  home  could 
have  shared  in  such  a  treat. 

I  think  the  contest  is  well  worthwhile 
even  for  those  who  don’t  win  any  prizes 
because  you  can’t  help  getting  some  new 
ideas  that  will  help  you  in  your  work. 

Sincerely  yours, 

MARGARET  E.  LE  FEVRE, 
Forest  Glen,  N.  Y. 


XJse  Cuticura  Soap 
And  Ointment’ 
To  Heal  Sore  Hands 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Hemstitched  Scarfs  1752-1753-1756  are  stamped  on  fine 
quality  Indian  Head  and  can  be  matched  in  entire  sets 
that  contain  centerpieces,  buffet  set,  luncheon  set,  vanity 
set  and  pillow  cases  if  desired.  Price  of  sets  will  be 
furnished  upon  application.  The  scarfs  shown  above  may 
be  had  18x45  inches  for  65  cents  or  18x54  inches  for  82 
cents  postpaid: '  Give  size  and  number  desired  when  or¬ 
dering.  Send  orders  to  Embroidery  Department,  461-4th 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Add  25  cents  for  one  of  the 
Embroidery  Books  if  you  want  to  have  handy  complete 
instructions  and  illustrations  for  all  embroidery  stitches. 


before  the  milk  mixture  is 
made. 

In  fact,  all  water  used 
while  “gypsying”  should  be 
boiled,  the  possible  excep¬ 
tion  being  water  taken  from 
a  source  which  is  marked 
safe  by  the  local  health  de¬ 
partment.  All  water,  boiled 
or  pure,  must  be  screened 
against  insects  and  kept  in 
clean  containers. 

Water  may  be  boiled  over 
the  camp  fire  for  .five  min¬ 
utes,  then  covered  and  kept 
covered  till  used,  or  a  solid 
alcohol  stove  may  be  car¬ 
ried  for  this  purpose.  These 
are  small,  cheap  and  ef¬ 
ficient. 

If  the  baby  is  taking  a 
formula,  the  bottle  and 
nipple,  spoon  and  mixing 
bowl,  should  be  boiled  for 
five  minutes  before  making 
up  the  feeding.  The  hands 


should  be  thoroughly  washed 
be  changed  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  rapid  before  preparing  the  milk.  Unless  a  port- 
growth.  abie  refrigerator  is  part  of  the  outfit,  it  is 

Offer  the  baby  plenty  of  boiled  water  better  to  only  make  up  one  or  two  bottles 
to  drink.  Sometimes  the  breast  fed  baby  at  a  time.  The  most  carefully  assembled 
refuses  to  drink  much  water,  but  in  the  formulas  may  spoil  in  hot  weather  after 
hot  weather,  he  should  frequently  be  given  being  subjected  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  chance  to  drink  in  case  he  wants  to.  “auto  gypsying”. 

Water  that  has  been  boiled  five  minutes  Choosing  a  camp  is  a  matter  to  be  given 
is  safe  to  drink.  '  serious  consideration.  Nowadays  most  of 

Never  consider  any  disturbance  of  the  the  camping  grounds  are  sanitary,  as  well 
baby  s  bowels  as  unimportant.  Any  un-  as  sightly  and  well  advertised.  Plan  to 
usual  constituency  of  the  stool,  or  more  stop  at  one  cf  these  hygiene  places, 
than  four  stools  a  day  is  a  disturbance. 

Consult  your  physician  at  the  first  sign  «gular  ,r™t‘ne  of  .tbe  C't 

of  trouble.  Never  forget  that  any  bowel  *ouH  be  maintained  as  at  home.  Make 

complaint  occurring  in  babies  in  the  sum-  “T,  time  to  put  the  baby  to  bed  by 
mer  time  may  be  The  outward  and  visible  7  o’clock,  tathcSt  ,n  a  fresh  nightgown 
sign  of  beginning  of  serious  illness.  and  tucked  away  in  h.s  own  airy  sleeping 

Clothing  is  an  important  item  in  the  "°°k-  ,s.crf "fd  ^  £  TJtiH 

summer  hygiene  of  the  baby.  The  amount  Even  h,s  bath  w?ter  sh°Uld  b?  b°‘led- 
of  clothes  or  coverings  should  never  be  The  little  bay  is  fed  every  three  or  four 
such  as  to  cause  the  baby  to  perspire.  Cot-  hours  by  the  clock*  Four  reSula[  me*ls 
ton  garments  are  the  best.  are  given  to  the  older  baby.  A  well- 

Rubber  or  water  proof  napkins,  if  they  balanced  daily  ration  contains  a  cereal 
must  be  used,  should  never  be  worn  for  (cooked  if  possible),  at  least  one  fresh, 
long  periods.  Better  to  carry  along  some  great  vegetable,  fruit  (until  after  his  sec- 
sort  of  a  washable  protective  pad  for  ond  summer  only  stewed  fruit  is  given  the 
him  to  sit  or  lie  on.  Diapers,  no  matter  baby),  and  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  milk.  A 
how  slightly  soiled,  should  be  boiled  and  simple  sweet  may  conclude  the  heavy  meal 


Quick  to  V 
Quic 


CLEAN  i  :  i  SAFE 
DEPENDABLE 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 

For  best  results,  use  SOCONY,  the 
safe,  clean  Kerosene. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


V 


48  (16; 

\V7HILE  I  lay  gazing  to  my  front  and 
wondering  what  might  be  happen¬ 
ing  behind  me,  I  was  astonished  to  see  the 
French  officer  come  round  the  corner  of 
the  fort,  alone,  and  proceeding  as  un¬ 
concernedly  as  if  he  were  riding  in  the 
streets  of  Sidi-bel- Abbes!  .  .  . 

Well!  I  had  done  my  best  for  him 
and  his  column.  I  had  risked  my  own 
safety  to  warn  him  that  things  were 
not  what  they  seemed — and  if  the  Arabs 
got  him  and  his  men,  it  was  not  my 
fault. 

He  could  hardty  call  being  shot  at  a 
welcome  from  the  fort?  .  .  .  Round  the 
walls  he  rode,  staring  up  at  the  dead 
defenders. 

I  wTondered  if  the  shade  thrown  by 
the  peaks  of  their  caps  would  so  hide 
and  disguise  their  faces  that,  from  be¬ 
low,  it  would  be  impossible  to  see  that 
the  men  were  dead.  .  .  . 

What  were  the  Arabs  doing? 

Ought  I  to  warn  them  again?  Surely 
once  was  enough?  It  would  mean  al¬ 
most  certain  capture  for  me,  by  one  side 
or  the  other,  if  I  fired  again.  .  .  .  And 
while  I  argued  the  matter  with  my  con¬ 
science,  I  saw  that  all  was  well — the  re¬ 
lieving  force  was  approaching,  preceded 
by  scouts  and  guarded  by  flankers. 

Slowly  and  carefully  the  French  force 
advanced,  well  handled  by  somebody 
more  prudent  than  the  officer  who  had 
arrived  first,  and  by  no  means  disposed 
to  -walk  into  an  Arab  ambush. 

A  few  minutes  later,  I  heard  the  trum¬ 
peter  summoning  the  fort,  blowing  his 
calls  to  dead  ears. 

I  could  imagine  the  bewilderment  of 
the  officer  standing  before  those  closed 
gates,  waiting  for  them  to  open,  while 
the  dead  stared  at  him  and  nothing  stir¬ 
red. 

«  As  I  waited  for  him  to  climb  up  into 
the  fort  or  to  send  somebody  in,  to 
open  the  gates  for  him,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Arabs  must  have 
abandoned  the  siege  and  departed  alto¬ 
gether.  I  wondered  whether  this  had 
been  due  to  Lejaune’s  ruse  and  the 
fort’s  apparently  undiminished  garrison, 
or  to  news,  from  their  scouts,  of  the  ap- 
proa  a  of  a  strong  relief  force.  Any¬ 
how,  gone  they  were,  and  very  probably 
they  had  raised  the  siege  and  vanished 
after  moonrise  the  previous  night.  .  .  . 

The  officer,  his  sous-officicr,  the  trum¬ 
peter,  and  a  fourth  man,  stood  in  a  little 
group  beneath  the  wall,  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  or  so  from  where  I  lay.  .  .  . 

I  gathered  that  the  fourth  man  was  re¬ 
fusing  to  climb  into  the  fort.  There 
was  pointing,  there  were  gesticulations, 
and  the  officer  drew  his  revolver  and 
presented  it  at  the  face  of  the  man  who 
had  shaken  his  head  when  the  officer 
pointed  up  at  the  wall. 

The  trumpeter,  his  trunjpet  dangling 
as  he  swung  himself  up,  climbed  from 
the  back  of  his  camel  to  a  projecting 
water-spout,  and  through  an  embrasure 
into  the  fort. 

I  expected  to  see  him  reappear  a  min¬ 
ute  later  at  the  gate,  and  admit  the 
others. 

He  never  reappeared  at  all,  and,  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  the  officer 
himself  climbed  up  and  entered  the  fort 
in  the  same  way. 

As  before,  I  expected  to  see  the  gates 
opened  a  minute  later— but  nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  There  was  silence  and  stillness. 
The  minutes  dragged  by,  and  the  men 
of  the  relief-column  stood  still  as  sta¬ 
tues,  staring  at  the  enigmatical  fort. 

Presently  I  heard  the  officer  bawling 
to  the  trumpeter,  the  men  outside  the 
for1  began  to  move  towards  it  in  attack- 
formation,  another  squadron  of  the  re-' 
lief-column  arrived  on  .mules,  the  gates 
were  thrown  open  from  within,  and  the 
officer  came  out  alone. 

He  gave  some  orders,  and  re-entered 
the  fort  with  his  second-in-command. 
No  one  else  went  in. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  officer’s  corn- 
pan:  on  reappeared,  called  up  a  sergeant, 
and  gave  orders,  evidently  for  camping 
in  the  oasis. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  my  situation 


eau  Geste” 


■By  C.  P.  Wren 


was  about  to  become  an  unwholesome 
one,  as,  before  long  there  would  be 
vedettes  posted  on  all  four  sides  of  the 
fort  in  a  big  circle,  to  say  nothing  of 
patrols. 

I  must  be  going,  if  I  wished  to  go  at 
all,  before  I  was  within  a  ring  of  sen¬ 
tries.  .  .  . 

After  a  good  look  round,  I  crawled 
painfully  and  slowly  to  the  next  sand¬ 
hill,  trusting  that  the  two  in  the  fort 
would  find  too  much  of  interest,  within 
its  walls,  to  have  time  to  look  over  them 
and  see  me  on  my  brief  journey  from 
cover  to  cover.  Apparently  this  was  the 
esse,  for  when  I  reached  the  next  sand-hill 
and  looked  back  from  behind  its  crest, 
there  was  no  sign  that  I  had  been  seen. 

I  rested,  regained  my  breath,  and  then 
made  another  bolt  to  the  sand-hill  be¬ 
hind  me,  keeping  the  fort  between  the 
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ter  the  oasis,  walking  up  boldly  as 
though  sent  from  the  fort  with  a  mes¬ 
sage.  If  challenged,  I  would  act  precisely 
as  I  should  have  done  if  dispatched  by 
ing  the  chances  impartially,  I  came  to  an  officer  to  get  my  eamel  and  hasten  back 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  more  like-  to  Tokotu.... 

lihood  of  Michael’s  letter  reaching  Aunt  ^  imagined  myself  saying  to  a  sentry 
Patricia  if  I  had  a  shot  at  getting  a  wh°  was  disposed  to  doubt  me,  “All  right," 

camel,  than  if  I  did  not.  A  thousand-  y°u  *ool»  hinder  me— go  on _ Don’t 

mile  stroll  across  the  Soudanese  Sahara  klame  me,  though,  when  I  say  what  de- 
did  not  strike  me  as  one  that  would  layed  me!....”  and  generally  showing  a 
lead  me  home,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  .  Perfect  willingness  to  be  hindered,  pro¬ 
takes  a  good  man  to  do  it  under  the  vided  I  was  not  the  one  to  get  the  blame, 

somewhat  more  favourable  conditions  of  From  the  crest  of  the  next  sand-hill,  I 
preparation,  organisation,  and  the  pro-  saw  that  the  men  of  the  relieving-column 
tection  of  numbers  and  of  the  law  (such  were  parading  outside  the  oasis,  and  I 
as  it  is).  wondered  what  this  portended. 

I  decided  to  wait  until  night,  see  what  As  I  watched,  they  marched  towards  the 
happened,  and  reconnoitre  the  oasis  with  ^ort»  halted,  faced  into  line,  with  their 
a  view  to  deciding  whether  theft,  bluff,  hacks  towards  me,  and  stood  easy.  I  Con¬ 
or  a  combination  of  the  two,  offered  the  eluded  that  their  officer  had  given  them 
greater  possibilities  of  success  in  secur-  an  day  after  their  long  march,  and 


mg  a  mount. 

In  spite  of  the  terrific  heat  and  my  un¬ 
utterable  misery  and  wretchedness,  I 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

jV/IR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  learns  from  Lady  Brandon 
Brandon  Abbas^3*6*'  ‘S  missins  and  that  “Beau  Geste"  and  his  two  brothers  have  left 

The  three  brothers,  each  of  whom  has  confessed  to  the  theft,  Join  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  two  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Boldini 
who  are  not  so  friendly.  Boldini  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing 
they  have  it  in  their  possession,  he  lays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which,  however,  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful  Soon  after  Beau  Geste  and  John  are  transferred  to  Zinderneuf  while  Diqbv, 
Hank  and  Buddy  go  to  another  Post.  a  y’ 

Things  rapidly  go  from  bad  to  worse  at  Zinderneuf.  Lajeune  becomes  Commander 
and  a  plot  is  rormed  to  murder  him  and  desert.  One  night  John  wakens  and  sees 
Lajeune  motioning  him  to  follow  him.  Lajeune  orders  John  to  wake  those  not  in  the 
mutiny.  While  Lajeune  is  quelling  the  mutiny  in  his  own  way  the  fort  is  suddenly 
attacked  by  Arabs.  Every  soldier  that  is  killed  is  put  back  into  an  embrasure  by 
Lajeune.  Cordier  predicts  the  death  of  the  entire  garrison. 

One  by  one  the  defenders  are  killed,  among  them  Beau  Geste,  until  finally  Lajeune 
and  John  are  the  only  survivors.  John  finds  Lajeune  looking  for  the  Blue  Water  on 
Beau’s  body  and  kills  him. 

The  next  morning  the  relief  arrives  and  after  warning  them  of  possible  ambush  by 
a  shot,  John  leaves  the  fort  and  awaits  developments.  J 


oasis  and  my  line  of  retreat,  and  a  good 
look-out  for  the  vedette  which,  sooner 
or  later,  was  certain  to  come  more  or 
less  in  this  direction. 

My  best  plan  would  be  to  creep  from 
cover  to  cover,  between  the  sand-hills,  quite  a  thousand  yards  to  my  right,  and 


fell  asleep,  and  slept  soundly  until  to¬ 
wards  evening. 

*  *  * 

When  I  awoke,  I  realised  that  I  had 
been  lucky.  The  nearest  vedette  was 


as  I  was  doing,  until  beyond  the  vedette- 
circle,  and  then  hide  and  rest  till  night 
fell.  A  good  night’s  forced  marching 
and  I  should  be  thirty  miles  away  be¬ 
fore  the  sun  gained  full  strength,  on  the 
morrow.  As  though  for  a  prize — and,  of 
course,  my  life  was  the  prize — I  carried 
out  this  careful  scouting  retirement  un¬ 
til  I  was  half  a  mile  from  the  fort  and 
among  the  big  stones  that  crowned  a 
little  hill  of  rock  and  sand.  Here  I  was 


so  placed  that  there  was  no  fear  of  my 
ing  seen,  so  long  as  I  exercised  reason¬ 
able  precaution. 

So  far  as  I  could  see,  the  fort  had 
not  been  taken  over  by  a  new  garrison, 
nor,  to  my  surprise,  had  the  dead  been 
removed  from  the  walls.  Those  motion¬ 
less  figures  could  not  be  living  soldiers, 
for  no  Commandant  would  have  kept 
his  whole  force  on  duty  like  that— par¬ 
ticularly  after 


was  now  going  to  work  them  all  night  at 
clearing  up  the  fort,  burying  the  dead,  and 
generally  re-establishing  Zinderneuf  as  a 
going  concern  among  the  military  out¬ 
posts  of  Empire-according-to-a-Republic. 

This  might  be  very  favourable  to  my 
plans.  If  I  marched  boldly  up  to  the  oasis, 
as  though  coming  from  the  fort,  when 
everybody  was  very  busy,  and  demanded  a 
camel,  I  should  probably  get  one .... 

The  Commandant  rode  out  from  the 
oasis  on  a  mule,  and  the  men  were  called 
to  attention.  He  was  evidently  going  to 
address  them — probably  to  congratulate 
them  on  the  excellence  of  their  forced 
march  and  refer  to  the  marvelous  defence 
put  up  by  the  garrison  of  the  fort,  who 
had  died  to  a  man  in  defence  of  the  Flag 
of  their  adopted  country. 

Suddenly,  the  man  standing  beside  him 
cried  out  and  pointed  to  the  fort.'  In¬ 
stinctively  I  looked  in  the  direction  of  his 
pointing  figure — and  very  nearly  sprang 
to  my  feet  at  what  I  saw. 

The  fort  was  on  fire! 

It  was  very  much  on  fire,  too,  obviously 
set  alight  in  several  places  and  with  the 
help  of  oil  or  some  other  almost  explosive 
combustible. ..  .And  what  might  this 
mean?  Surely  it  was  not  “by  order”? 
Not  the  result  of  official  decision? 

Of  course  not.... Could  it  be  the  work 
of  some  superstitious  legionary  left  alone 
in  the  place  as  watchman?  No.  If  there 
were  anybody  at  all  on  duty  there,  he 
would  have  been  upon  the  look-out  plat¬ 
form,  the  emptiness  of  which  had  puzzled 
me ... . 

How  was  this  going  to  affect  my  chance 
of  escape?  Ought  I  to  make  a  dash  for  the 
oasis  while  all  hands  were  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  put  the  fire  out? 

And,  as  I  stared,  in  doubt  and  wonder, 

I  was  aware  of  a  movement  on  the  roof 
of  the  fort ! 

Carefully  keeping  the  gate-tower  be- 


a  day-and-night  march 

safe  enough  for  the  present.  I  could  lie  such  as  this  one  had  just  made, 
hidden  and  see  where  the  vedettes  were  I  should  have  expected  to  see  that 
posted;  sleep  in  what  shade  there  was;  the  dead  had  been  buried,  the  fort  occu- 
eat,  drink,  rest,  and  gather  strength;  and  pied,  the  look-out  platform  manned,  and  tween  and  the  parade  troops,  a 

set  forth,  when  the  moon  rose,  on  my  the  sentry-posts  occupied.  However,  it  man  was  doing  precisely  what  I  myself 
fairly  hopeless  journey.  ...  Fairly  hope-  didn’t  matter  to  me  what  they  did, ’so  liad  done!  I  saw  his  cap  as  he  crept 
less?  .  .  .  Absolutely  hopeless — unless  I  long  as  they  left  their  camels  in  the  c™«ching  aIonS  telow  the  parapet,  I  saw 
could  secure  a  camel.  .  .  .  And  then  and  oasis.  ...  his  arm  and  rifle  come  through  an  em- 

there,  I  firmly  rejected  the  idea  that  en-  As  I  watched,  a  small  party,  preceded  Erasure,  I  saw  the  rifle  fall,  and  a  minute 
tered  my  mind — of  killing  a  vedette  to  by  an  officer  on  a  mule,  crossed  from  or  so  ^ater>  as  a  column  of  smoke  shot  up, 
get  his  beast.  That  I  could  regard  as  the  oasis  and  entered  the  fort.  I  ex-  ^  saw  h*m  crawl  through  the  embrasure 

pected  to  see  them  remove  the  dead 
from  the  embrasures,  but  they  did  not 
do  so.  From  where  I  was,  I  could  not 
see  on  to  the  roof,  but  I  should  have 
seen  them  at  work,  had  they  come  to 


nothing  better  than  cold-blooded  mur¬ 
der. 

A  more  acceptable  notion  was  that  of 
trying  to  creep  into  the  oasis,  during  the 
night,  and  stealing  a  camel  from  there. 


and  drop  to  the  ground.  By  good  luck  or 
by  skill,  he  had  chosen  a  spot  at  which 
he  was  hidden  from  the  vedette  that  had 
been  a  thousand  yards  to  my  right. .. . 

And  who  could  he  be,  this  legionary 


It  would  be  an  extremely  difficult  thing  the  wall  and  begun  their  labours  as  a  w^°  *iac*  set  ^re  to  ffie  f°rt  Zinderneuf? 


to  do  successfully,  for  there  would  be 
brilliant  moonlight,  a  very  sharp  look¬ 
out  for  Arabs,  and  a  horrible  row  from 
the  camel  when  one  disturbed  it.  .  . 
Yes,  very  difficult  and  dangerous,  but 
just  possible,  inasmuch  as  I  was  in  uni¬ 
form  and  might  be  believed  if,  challeng¬ 
ed  by  the  camel-guard,  I  pretended  I 
was  an  orderly  in  search  of  his  camel, 


burial  fatigue-party.  .  .  . 

Before  long,  the  party  returned  to  the 
oasis,  the  officer  remaining  in  the  fort. 
I  wondered  what  they  made  of  the 
adjudant  with  a  French  bayonet  in  him, 
of  the  dead  Legionnaire  with  his  eyes 
closed  and  his  hands  crossed  upon  his 
breast,  of  the  men  dead  upon  their  feet, 
of  the  complete  absence  of  life  in  the  un- 


He  certainly  had  my  sympathy  and  should 
have  my  assistance.  I  must  see  that  he 
did  not  crawl  in  the  direction  of  the 
vedette.  He  might  not  know  that  he  was 
there.  I  began  creeping  in  a  direction  that 
would  bring  me  on  to  his  line  of  retreat 
in  time  to  warn  him. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  saw  me,  and 
hitched  his  rifle  forward.  Evidently  he 


for  duty.  Or  if  I  walked  up  boldly  and  captured  fort  from  which  two  warning  did  not  intend  to  be  taken  alive.  Very 


announced  that  I  had  been  ordered  to 
take  a  camel  and  ride  back  to  Tokotu 
with  a  dispatch.  .  .  .  Distinctly  possible, 
I  considered.  With  really  good  luck  and 
a  really  good  bluff,  it  might  be  done. 
The  good  luck  would  lie  in  the  camel- 
guard  being  unaware  that  I  wasn’t  a 
member  of  the  relief-force  at  all. 

However,  after  thinking  the  matter 
over  from  all  points  of  view,  and  weigh- 


shots  had  come.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  super¬ 
stitious  old  legionaries  would  have  won¬ 
derful  ideas  and  theories  about  it  all! 

The  evening  wore  on,  the  sun  set, 
and  the  great  moon  rose.  In  the  brief 
dusk,  I  crept  nearer  to  the  fort  and 
oasis,  crouching  and  crawling  from  sand¬ 
hill  to  sand-hill..  I  would  wait  until 
evervbod3’-  who  was  not  on  duty  would 
be  asleep;  and  then  work  round  and  en- 


naturally,  after  setting  fire  to  one  of 
Madame  la  Repvblique’s  perfectly  good 
forts'. ...  I  drew  out  what  had  been  a 
handkerchief,  and  from  the  safe  obscurity 
of  sand-valley,  waved  it.  I  then  laid 
my  rifle  down  and  crawled  towards  him. 
I  noticed  that  he  was  wearing  a  trumpet, 
slung  behind  him. 

As  I  came  closer  to  the  man,  I  was 
( Continued  on  page  20) 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


(17)  49 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Silos 


Plants 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — New  York  Farms,  Northern 
Otsego  County,  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads, 
electric  power,  telephones,  V\  mile  to  high  school 
and  church,  Buildings  in  excellent  repair.  Write 
P.  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


BEST  10-ACRE  LEVEL  FARM— This  sec¬ 
tion,  macadam  road,  handy,  all  advantages, ,  splen¬ 
did  eight-room  residence,  porch,  running  water, 
good  barn,  concrete  floor,  large  modern  poultry 
house,  some  timber,  fruit';  creek;  two  cows,  horse, 
poultry,  dairy  tools,  wagons,  sleighs,  full  equip¬ 
ment,  crops.  Sickness  forces  sale.  Only  $2,500 
half  cash.  FRED  HUNT,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


65  acres  in  FINGER  LAKES  SECTION 
southern  New  York  State,  under  crops,  level 
fertile  land,  close  to  large  village,  near  state 
road,  new  barn,  good  house  and  other  buildings. 
$3,700  takes  farm,  stock  an  crops.  Six  hundred 
down,  balance  easy  terms.  Address  M.  L.  ROSS, 
Himrod,  N.  Y. 


-  -- - — .wwiuuuu,  vjrape,  wine- 
berry  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall 
planting  also  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants. 
Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedge  plants,  Tulips 
for  August  and  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  HARRY  E-  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 

DELPHINIUM,  HOLLYHOCK,  BLEEDING 
HEART,  Hardy  Phlox,  Columbine,  Pyrethum, 
Gaillardia,  Hardy  Sweet  Pea,  Lupine,  Mertensia, 
Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Valerian,  Foxglove, 
Hardy  Pink,  Blue  Beils,  Mountain  Pink,  Even¬ 
ing  Primrose  and  100  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful 
each  year,  all  of  which  may  be  planted  during 
August  and  Fall  and  will  bloom  freely  next 
summer.  Also  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Hedge  plants,  .  Tulips;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  ■  Wineberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus  plants,  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar- 
anteexl.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  all  ages,  priced  to  sell. 
Handsome  champion-bred  stud  at  service.  H. 
LaFORTY,  Hermon,  N.  Y. 


PURE  COLLIE  PUPS.  Beautiful-Intelligent. 
Farm  Raised.  Males  $10.00 — Female  $10.00. 
COOLSPRING  KENNELS,  Mercer,  Pa. 


RAT  TERRIER  PUPS,  $10.  Bred  matrons 
and  smooth  fox  terrier  pups,  all  ages,  prices  re¬ 
duced.  Can  be  registered  in  A.  K.  C.  Shipped 
on  approval  anywhere.  Order  early.  References: 
This  paper  or  State  Bank  of  Herrick,  Illinois. 
CARMEN  D.  WELCH,  Ramsey,  Illinois. 


YOU  OFTEN  WISH  for  help  at  4  A.  M  — 
satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd,  they  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 


PURE  BRED  Fox  Hounds,  puppies  2  months 
old.  Price  $1C.00.  LAURENT,  Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 


GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS,  Thorobred  Real 
Beauties,'  Males  $15.00.  Females  $10.00. 
GEORGE  MASTERS,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

MALE  BEAGLE  PUPS,  eligible,  one  female 
beagle  year  old,  pedigreed,  one  broken  black 
and  tan  female  foxhound,  cheap.  EARL  COLE, 
Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 


TILBURY’S  WHITE  COLLIES:  Trained 
cow  dog  $50.  Pups  from  driving  stock,  eligible, 
$10  up.  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 
Cattle 


OUR  FAT  YTEARLING  Steer  will  weigh 
1000  lbs.  out  of  one  of  our  heavy  produced 
Milking  Shorthorn  cows.  M.  WHITNEY,  Ber¬ 
lin,  N.  Y. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF,  born  June  28th, 
1927,  Langwater  Warrior  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
breeding,  $50  f.  o.  b.  registered  and  transferred, 
accredited  herd.  G.  LEWIS  COLLINS,  Aurora, 
N.  Y. 


Sheep 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  and  Dorset 
Sheep.  Shipped  on  approval.  No  payment  re¬ 
quired.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

Swine 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  Bred  sows,  farrow  in 
July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  at  reduced  prices.  GEO.  N. 
RUPRACHT.  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  or  R.  I. 
Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed,  $8.00; 
mixed  $7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00,  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00;  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc  mere, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery,  Circu¬ 
lar.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS — Leghorns,  eight  weeks  old  $1.00 
each.  Good  stock.  GREAT  BARRINGTON 
POULTRY  FARM,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns,  $10 
per  100;  $90  per  1000;  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  $14  per  100;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons, 
$16  per  100.  Left-overs,  $8  per  100.  Lower 
prices  in  larger  quantities.  Twelve  varieties. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  with  plenty  on  hand 
for  sale.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder. 
SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


FOR  SALE,  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Pullets — April  hatched  fully  developed  at  $1.00 
each  to  quick  buyers.  J.  ALBERTI,  Hopewell, 
N.  J. 


FEBRUARY-MARCH  HATCHED  PUL¬ 
LETS.  Free  clover  range  grown.  2J4  pound 
Tancred  White  Leghorns,  stock  direct,  $1.25  up. 
Ringlett  Barred  Rocks,  large,  well  barred,  $1.50 
up.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY  FARM,  Hughes- 
ville,  Penn’a  . 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  Reds 
Dark  Color;  certified;  high  production;  accredit¬ 
ed;  vigorous;  low  prices  on  chicks.  25-$4.00; 
50-$7.75;  100  up  15c;  500  up  14c;  1000  up  13c; 
circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


JUNE  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks — Barred 
Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred ;  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred.  Light 
mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on 
large  lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c 
more.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

HEAVY  "CHICKS  7c;  light  6c;  Rocks,  Reds, 

Wyandottes,  Minorcas.  9c;  Pullets  $1.  CON¬ 
TINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 

90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Eggs.  Chicks. 

Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies.  White 
Mice.  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


TURKEYS  FOR  SALE— Toms  $10  each; 
Hens  $8.00.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington, 
Long  Island. 


FARM  EQUIFMENT 


_ Clipping  Machines _ 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules;  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette"  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Corn  Harvesters 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO.,  Salina,  Kans. 

_ Milking  Machines _ 

ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS!!  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY. 
Pres..  Meadville,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work, 
if  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.  Box  A.  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


SIX1NCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — 
New  Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  thous¬ 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


ROOFING  PAPER  1st  quality  slate  surface 
with  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.  ft.  80-S5  lbs.. 
$1.95  per  roll.  Paint  $1.95  per  gal.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  an  Eastern  million  dollar  concern. 
WINIKER  BROTHERS.  Millis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXTENSION  LADDERS - 20  to  32  ft.,  25c 

ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  Leagtfe  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN 
TON.  Dimock,  Pa. 


RADIO— 5  Tube,  cheap.  Write  G.  SIMMS, 
Lake,  New  York. 


CASPI  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450 
Broad  St..  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates.  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  vou.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A.  89  Water- 
bury  St .  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us;  we 
develop  roll,  make  6  good  high  gloss  prints  and 
return  for  25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO, 
10J4  Fountein  Ave.,  Springfield,  O. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and 
Middling  Bags.  We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference 
Community  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICHFELD 
BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo 
N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


200  ENVELOPES,  200  LETTERHEADS, 
printed,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Best  value  known. 
PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


wiuuauoi,  uiubirunutK,  Lr.Lt,Kt  ana 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Field  Grown  Plants.  Cabbage 
Plants— 4,000,000  Ready  (May  25th  to  August 
1st).  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wake- 
fie.d,  Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhuizen  Glory, 
Early  Summer,  Early  Flat  Dutch,  All  Head 
Early,  Succession,  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Surehead, 
Summer  Danish  Ballhead,  Short  Stem  Danish 
Lallhead,  'lall  Danish  Ballhead,  American  Drum¬ 
head  Savoy,  Savoy,  Red  Danish  and  Dark  Red 
Dutch.  $2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00;  500,  $1.25. 
Re-Rooted  Cabbage  Plants — $2.25  per  1000;  5000. 
$11.00;  500,  $1.50.  Cauliflower  Plants — (All  Re- 
rooted)  500,000,  Ready  May  25  to  August  1st. 
New  beds  coming  on  each  week.  Snowball  and 
Dwarf  Erfurt.  $4.50  per  1000;  5000  for  $20.00; 
500,  $2.50.  Celery  Plants— 2,000,000  Ready 

June  15th  to  September  1st.  (Every  plant  is 
hardy  and  strong,  with  good  roots.  No  poor 
plants  shipped)  Golden  Self-Blanching  (French 
seed).  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Golden 
Heart,  Giant  Pascal,  Tall  Golden  Self-blanching, 
Emperor,  Burpee’s  Fordhook  and  Easy  Blanch¬ 
ing.  $3.00  per  1000.  Re-rooted,  $3.50  per  1000. 
Brussels  Sprouts— 500,000  Ready  June  1st  to 
July  15th.  Danish  Prize  and  Long  Island 
Dwarf,  $2.50  per  1000.  Smaller  Quantities — 
All  orders  for  100  plants  or  smaller  quantities 
will  be  $1.00  per  100  Postpaid  except  Potted 
Plants.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  Plants.  PAUL 
F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  Brussels 
Sprouts  and  Celery  Plants— Cauliflower,  Catskill 
Snowball,  Long  Island  Snowball  and  Early  Er¬ 
furt.  5000,  $20.00;  1000,  $4.50;  500,  $2.50; 
300,  $2.00;  200,  $1.50;  100,  $1.00;  Cabbage, 
Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Enkhinzeu 
Glory,  Succession  Surehead,  Red  ’Rock  and  all 
other  varieties  5000,  $10.00;  1000,  $2.25;  500, 
f  1-60;  Brussels  Sprouts  Long  Island  improved 
5000  $12.50;  1000,  $3.00;  500,  $2.00;  300,  $1.50: 
100,  $1.00;  Celery  Plants,  French  Golden  Self 
Bleaching,  Easy  Bleaching,  Golden  Plume,  White 
Ilume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant  Pascal,  Fordhook, 
Emperor  5000,  $15.00;  1000,  $3.50;  500  $2.00; 
300,  $1.50;  100,  $1.00;  All  good  plants  with 
good  roots.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for 
nst.  No  business  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W. 
ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New"  Jersey. 

CELERY — White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant 
Pascal,  Golden  and  Easy  Blanching.  CABBAGE 
—Danish  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch.  Plants  ready 

iSHSDTj&iT;  J-  C. 


BEAUTIFUL  VARIETIES  MIXED  IRISES 
for  cut  flowers,  for  supplying  roadside  markets, 
four  dollars  per  hundred  plants  wholesale 
SPECIAL  OFFERING:  Mother  of  Pearl;  Ah 
cazar;  Lord  of  June;  Fro;  Emperor;  Afterglow; 
Kochi;  Opera;  Archeveque;  Seminole;  Rhein 
Nixe;  Her  Majesty;  Shekinah;  Madame  Chereau; 
1  solene;  Quaker  Lady;  Princess  Beatrice;  Zan- 
ardaha;  Iris  King;  May  Queen.  Your  choice 
postpaid,  labeled,  of  four  for  one  dollar;  ten  for 
two  dollars,  or  the  whole  twenty  for  three  dol¬ 
lars.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  10 
fE5°-  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT 

ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  —  —  To  Store  Eggs  for  Winter  Use 


By  Ray  Inman 


IS  THE  Tine  TO  PACYC  • 
'  EM  away  FOR  W//yf ER 


ONE  QTOF  SODIUM  SlUCATB 
(WATER  GLASS)  WITH  to  QTS  . 
SOILED  AND  COOLS D  WATER. 


'BERTRAM '.WAS 
'  THAT  YOU  SOCKED) 

ME  WITH  THAT  £<xj 

JUST  NOW? 


’  YES.DAOOY, BUT  MA 
SAYS  E<36S  is  CHEAP 
NOW-AKWB  DON’T 
hafTa  bs  so  . 
AWFUL  PARTICULAR 


RANOOLPH-WHAT 

ARE  too  doing* 

ITOCOYoUT’PUT 
ONE  quart  water  ] 
GLASS  IN  TEW 
OO ARTS  WATER 


f\Aje  DIpNT  HAVB  NO 
WATERQLAtA  THAT 
SOE- SO  I  PUTIN  THIS 
BUS  TIN  DRlNVilN* 
CUP,, AMY.  wont 
THAT  OO  TtV TRICK? 


yutnvfatwie  IN  5 GAL.  JAR  WHICH 
HAS  BEEN  CLEANED  Ofl &  % 

put  only  ctoan#t£4h£f$s.\N  jar. 

IT  WILL  HOLD  ABOUT  d&f'. 

™J^«WULO  55  ^  °S 


With  waved 
papers  put 
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An  Auction 
That  Works 

Backwards! 

*  *  * 

Last  month  we  started  another 

CHINESE  AUCTION 

of  Fishkill  May  Bird  Inka 

We  started  at  $450  with  the  promise 
that  if  he  were  unsold  on  July  1,  the 
price  would  go  down  $50.  Alright, 
here  we  go — 

Who  Will  Bid  For 

Fishkill  May  Bird  Inka 

A  descendant  on  both  sides  of  his 
pedigree  of  the  great  Dutchland  Colan- 
tha  Sir  Inka,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
that  most  noted  milk  sire,  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad. 

He  is  Ready  for  Service 

HIS  SIRE 

FISHKILL  SIR  MAY  HENGERVELD 
DE  KOL,  a  grandson  of  a  daughter  “of 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  with  a 
record  of  30.95  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 
Through  his  dam,  Winana  Segis  May 
2nd,  he  Is  a  grandson  of  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Hero  (37  tested  daughters,  2 
over  31  pounds),  a  full  brother  of  the 
great  King  Segis  Pontiac  Count  whose 
daughters  have  broken  world  records. 

HIS  DAM 

FISHKILL  BIRD  COLANTHA  INKA, 
a  daughter  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 
Inka,  whose  A.  R.  daughters  are  legion, 
with  18  over  30  pounds.  Fishkill  Bird 
Colantha  Inka  is  a  grand-daughter  of 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Hero,  who  was  a 
full  brother  to  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Count,  as  mentioned  above. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
young  bull  we  are  selling  carries  Colan¬ 
tha  Johanna  Lad  and  King  Segis  Pon¬ 
tiac  blood  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  his  pedigree.  Truly  he  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  head¬ 
ing  any  man’s  herd. 

$450  was  his  starting  price 
Now  it  is  -  -  $400 

WHO  WILL  BID? 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  further 
particulars,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Free  Catalog  In  color#  explain* 

D  how  you  c&n  save 
money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Ro*c 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  fil 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co 
Elm  St.,  Quincy,  m. 


TOBACCO 


BETTER  TOBACCO!  Fragrant,  mellow!  Five 
pounds  smoking,  75c.  Four  pounds  chewing, 
$1.00.  FARMERS’  CLUB  100,  Hazel,  Ken- 
tucky. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

SWITCHES,  Etc. — Combings  made  up.  Book¬ 
let.  EVA  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Y'our  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

PATCHWORK — For  25  cts.  we  will  send  the 
largest  package,  twenty  pieces — all  new  Pattern 
Percales,  Ginghams  and  Calicos,  five  packages 
$1.00  NEW  ENGLAND  PATCHWORK  CO., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

KODAK  FINISHING.  Trial  offer.  Any  size 
film  developed  for  5c.  Prints  3c  each.  Trial  5x? 
enlargement  in  handsome  mount  25c.  Overnight 
service  YOUNG  PHOTO  SERVICE,  40S 
Bertha  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  epe 
talize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AJ 
VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


WOOL-HIDES — best  cash  prices.  Write  for 
quotations  and  free  tags.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HAVE  YOUR  WOOL  made  into  yarn.  Write 
for  particulars.  Also  yarn  for  sale.  Samples 
free.  II.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  16,  1927 

Turning  Back  the  Pages  of  History 


idyllic  days  before  the  first  Great 
White  Winged  Canoe  with  Magic  Thun¬ 
der  had  flown  across  the  Great  Lake 
whose  water  was  salty  so  that  none 
might  drink  it.  In  the  broad  clearing 
with  its  splendid  forest  border  we  see 
the  little  street  of  long  dark  houses  and 
two  or  three  tepees.  The  village  hums 
with  life.  Indian  children  play  their 
childhood  games — just  as  white  children 
play  theirs  now.  Indian  women  in  the 
fields  are  tending  corn  and  beans  and 
tobacco.  Others  are  bringing  in  fire 
wTood.  Others  are  tanning  skins  and 
.  weaving  mats  and  pounding  corn  into 
meal  and  baking  corn  cakes.  Bark 
canoes  dart  to  and  fro  on  the  river. 
On  a  rock  stands  a  statuesque  naked 
Red  Man  till  he  dives  off  and  swims 
across.  Fishermen  come  from  the  river 
bearing  their  full  catch.  And  see — out  of 
the  heavy  forest  comes  a  hunting  party. 
Dangling  from  a  long  pole  which  they 
bear  on  their  shoulders  is  a  dead  stag, 
the  quivering  arrow  still  sticking  in  his 
side.  Others  carry  strings  of  birds  and 
rabbits.  There  will  be  great  feasting 
in  the  village  tonight. 

And  now  out  of  his  tepee  comes  the 
Big  Chief,  Pegh-Pegh-Quanoch,  who  is 
about  to  call  a  council  of  his  people.  He 
raises  his  hand  successively  toward 
north,  south  and  west  and  as  he  does  so 
in  each  quarter  far  away  smoke  signals 
rise — puffs  of  dense  yellow  smoke  that 
mounts  in  a  column  and  spreads  out  in 
the  quiet  air.  It  is  the  Indian  tele¬ 
graph — the  summons  to  a  council.  Soon 
out  of  the  forest  come  swift  runners 
announcing  the  approach  of  the  lesser 
chiefs  and  presently  they  emerge  into 
the  clearing.  There  is  much  joyous  ex¬ 
citement.  The  Council  fire  is  kindled 
and  the  chiefs  sit  around  it  and  each  in 
turn  takes  a  puff  at  the  peace  pipe. 
The  Indian  women  serve  food  in  abund¬ 
ance  from  wooden  bowls. 

The  scene  closes.  The  End  of  an  Era 
is  at  hand  but  tire  Indians  cannot  know 
the  significance  of  what  the  next  few 
years  will  bring. 

The  Coming  of  the  Dutch  Traders 

It  is  the  year  1617  and  the  Indian 
Village  one  day  is  suddenly  startled  by 
swift  runners  who  burst  in,  carrying  the 
disturbing  news  that  a  canoe  is  coming 
up  the  creek  bearing  men  with  strange 
white  faces  and  whose  chins  are  covered 
with  hair.  Presently  the  boat  grounds 
on  the  beach,  the  voyagers  drag  it  on 
shore  and  a  little  group  of  Dutch  fur 
traders  straggle  into  the  village  and  are 
soon  surrounded  by  curious  and  friend¬ 
ly  Indians.  The  traders  communicate 
by  the  sign  language  and  soon  a  lively 
barter  is  in  full  progress.  The  Indians 
bring  great  piles  of  peltry  and  receive 
in  return  hatchets  and  beads  and  bits  of 
bright  colored  cloth.  The  women  make 
a  fire — cook  a  dog  stew  and  offer  hos¬ 
pitality  to  the  strangers.  After  the  ex¬ 
change  of  many  compliments,  the  white 
men  go  down  to  their  boat  and  sail 
away — but  both  Dutchman  and  Indians 
feel  that  they  have  driven  a  very 
shrewd  bargain. 

So  a  new  era  opens — and  it  is  also  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

The  Coming  of  the  French  Trader 

Again  the  j’ears  slip  by  and  it  is 
again- a  summer  day  of  the  year  1640. 
The  Indians  have  now  become  quite 
familiar  with  the  Dutch  traders  from 
New  Amsterdam  but  today  there  is  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  village  because  another 
race  of  strangers  from  Montreal  far  to 
the  North  have  come  and  that  day  the 
Indians  hear  the  strange  French  tongue 
and  barter  with  another  and  different 
race.  So  the  Frenchmen  trade  for  furs 
and  corn  and  after  the  palaver  is  com¬ 
pleted,  load  their  purchases  into  their 
bateaux  and  pull  down  the  creek,  troll¬ 
ing  the  ancient  Chansons— the  boating 


( Continued  from  page  i) 
songs  which  Frenchmen  have  sung  on 
North  American  rivers  for  more  than 
three  centuries. 

The  Coming  of  the  Colonists 

Again  the  seasons  pass  until  the  fate¬ 
ful  year  1652  and  again  the  village  wel¬ 
comes  new  arrivals.  But  this  time  it  is 
an  event  altogether  different  and 
fraught  with  ultimate  disaster  to  the 
Red  Man — for  it  is  no  wandering  trad¬ 
ers  intent  merely  on  bargaining  for 
beaver  skins  and  peltry  but  the  new 
arrivals  are  Dutchmen  who  mean  to 
possess  the  land.  They  have  oxteams 
and  two-wheeled  carts  and  farm  wagons 
and  in  the  wagons  are  plows  and  many 
reaping  hooks  and  household  stuff,  and 
white  squaws  and  rosy-cheeked  papooses 
and  they  buy — not  the  Indian’s  furs — 
but  they  take  possession  of  his  lands — 
and  so  the  end  draws  nigh.  Here  after 
we  have  a  village  life  that  is  a  mixture 
of  White  and  Indian  but  always  the 
latter  grow  fewer  and  less  important. 

At  this  point  in  the  pageant  we  see 
an  example  of  skilled  and  extensive 
stage  carpentry.  While  you  wait  before 
your  wandering  eyes,  the  bark  houses 
and  tepees  go  down  and  as  if  by  magic 
the  Dutch  village  of  Wiltwyck,  includ¬ 
ing  an  exact  replica  of  the  City  Hall, 
complete  even  to  the  cupola  rises  on  the 
site  of  the  Indian  village.  This  was 
really  a  very  elaborate  part  of  the  spec¬ 
tacle.  The  painting  was  skillfully  done 
by  the  Artist  Colon  at  Woodstock  and 
when  erected  it  was  a  striking  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Colonial  Stone  houses  which 
is  such  a  characteristic  architectural 
feature  of  certain  parts  of  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty. 

I  have  not  space  to  write  of  the  scene, 
depicting  the  addition  of  a  new  racial 
element  when  the  Louis  De  Bois  firings 
in  his  company  of  Walloons — generally 
called  Huguenots.  It  is  worth  remem¬ 
bering  however,  that  Ulster  County  is 
one  of  the  very  few  localities  in  the 
state  which  has  a  strain  of  this  people. 


Something  to  Make 


r  0LD1NG  CAMP  STOOL 


Folding  Camp  Stool 

TT  is  camping  time.  A  stool,  especial- 
A  ly  a  folding  one,  is  very  conveftient  to 
have  around,  the  camp. 

The  drawings  show  an  easily  con¬ 
structed  camp  stool  that  has  proved  very 
satisfactory.  Hard  woods  such  as  ma¬ 
ple,  berch,  oak  and  ash  are  the  best 
woods  to  use  although  other  woods  are 
satisfactory  if  the  user  is  not  too  heavy. 

You  will  need  four  pieces  24x124x16 
inches  for  the  legs.  You  will  also  need 
one  piece  24x124x1124  inches  to  be  nail¬ 
ed  across  the  top  of  the  inside  legs  and 
one  piece  24x124x13  inches  to  be  nailed 
across  the  top  of  the  outside  legs.  A 
piece  of  a  broom  stick  may  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  24x94x13  inches  bar  through 
the  center.  Drive  a  nail  through  the 
outside  legs  into  the  bar  leaving  the  in¬ 
side  legs  free  to  fold. 

Cover  the  top  with  canvas,  burlap  or 
other  strong  material. 


From  the  date  of  its  earliest  colonfi 
zation  down  to  1664,  the  New  Nether¬ 
lands  had  been  a  Dutch  Colony  and  as 
such  it  had  prospered.  The  Hudson 
Valley  on  both  banks  had  been  parceled 
out  to  the  Patroons  who  maintained 
here  a  sort  of  feudal  baronial  state.  The 
Hudson  Valley  was  getting  full  of  men 
who  spoke  the  tongue  of  Holland.  Set¬ 
tlers  were  pushing  back  into  the  Valleys 
of  the  Mohawk,  the  Roundout  and  the 
Esopus.  The  Hudson  was  dotted  with 
broad  beamed  sloops  plying  the  placid 
water  between  New  Amsterdam  (New 
York)  and  Fort  Orange  (Albany), 
Kingston  was  then  Wiltwyck  and*  a 
thriving  town.  We  could  see  the  village 
street  of  old  stone  houses,  the  gossip¬ 
ing  townsmen — old  Governor  Petrus 
Stuyvesant  with  his  white  wooden  leg 
and  the  tall  flag  staff  with  the  proud 
banner  of  Holland  rippling  in  the 
breeze.  But  a  great  change  is  at  hand. 
Down  the  street  comes  a  swinging  com¬ 
pany  of  red-coated  British  Regulars— 
their  brilliant  uniforms  making  a  splotch 
of  scarlet  on  the  scene.  They  reach  the 
flag  staff  and  halt.  Stuyvesant  stamps 
his  wooden  leg  in  impotent  rage.  By 
royal  proclamation  the  growing  village 
is  no  longer  Wiltwyck,  but  Kingston. 
Slowly — a  little  sadly  perhaps— the  ban¬ 
ner  of  Holland  drops  down  the  staff  and 
a  moment  later  the  great  standard  of 
Britain  bellies  in  the  breeze.  So  it  was 
on  that  September  afternoon  in  1664 
when  Dutch  dominion  in  the  New 
World  passed  forever — and  so  we  see  it 
re-enacted  today. 

The  Change  of  Flags 

Follows  some  one  hundred  and  thir¬ 
teen  years  during  which  the  Colony  of 
New  York  lives  under  a  long  succession 
of  English  Governors — but  there  comes 
a  day  in  1777 — the  concluding  scene  of 
the  pageant — when  all  the  people  gather 
in  a  great  crowd  in  front  of  the  Court 
House  where  already  the  first  Court 
Session  of  the  new  State  has  been  held. 
Down  the  street  again  comes  the  tramp 
of  armed  men,  but  this  time  they  wear 
not  the  billiant  uniform  of  King  George, 
but  the  buff  of  the  Patriots  and  amjd 
wildest  acclamations  and  rejoicing  the 
British  flag  sinks  to  earth  and  the  new 
Stars  and  Stripes  float  above  the  old 
stone  houses.  But  there  is  further  bustle 
and  excitement  in  the  crowd.  Two  out¬ 
riders  on  splendid  horses  spur  their 
way  through  the  frenzied  throng  an¬ 
nouncing  that  George  Clinton  is  at 
hand  to  be  inaugurated  the  First  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York.  A  moment  later 
and  he  and  his  staff  appear.  Two  hogs¬ 
heads  set  side  by  side  with  a  plank 
thrown  across  them  make  a  platform 
from  which  Pierre  van  Cortland  reads 
the  oath  of  office  which  the  Governor  af¬ 
firms.  So  they  inaugurate  His  Excel¬ 
lency  George  Clinton,  First  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York — God  save 
the  commonwealth.  The  suspense  breaks 
—the  great  audience  drifts  away — and 
Governor  and  staff  and  townspeople 
and  Soldiers  and  Indians  turn  again  to 
private  citizens  to  take  up  the  concerns 
of  this  worlc-a-day  world. 

I  have  not  tried  to  describe  the  Pag¬ 
eant.  I  have  left  very  much  of  it  un¬ 
mentioned — the  Indian  fights,  the  Co¬ 
lonial  wedding — the  many  sports  and 
dances  and  merry-making  of  the  set¬ 
tlers. 

It  would  be  easy  to  play  the  ungraci¬ 
ous  carping  critic — to  call  attention  to 
historical  inaccuracies  and  errors  in  cos¬ 
tuming  and  the  like.  I  do  not  propose 
to  try  to  belittle  what  was  a  big,  finely 
conceived  lesson  in  history  and  patriot¬ 
ism. 

Rather  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  people  of  Ulster  County  because 
country  a'nd  city  have  joined  hands  to 
produce  a  great  spectacle  and  in  doing 
so  they  have  gotten  acquainted  and 
have  found  out  how  many  splendid 
worth-while  folks  there  are  on  the  oth¬ 
er  side. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  16,  1927 


(19)  SI 


^  Service  Bureau  „ 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Help  Catch  Crooked  Agents 

WHEN  an  agent  comes  to  your  place 
or  if  you  hear  of  one  in  your 
neighborhood  whose  proposition  sounds 
questionable,  tell  him  to  come  some  other 
day,  then  notify  us  at  once  so  that  the 
proposition  can  be  investigated. 


that  when  the  seed  was  delivered  it  was 
vastly  inferior  and  nothing  like  the  or¬ 
iginal  sample.  Unfortunately  it  seems  the 
orders,  are  said  to  be  so  worded  that  the 
merchandise  is  not  returnable.  If  it  were, 
then  if  the  delivered  product  did  not 


More  Complaints  About  Egg 
Receivers 

17  GG  dealers  are  still  causing  grief  to 
^  the  trade  and  shippers.  During  the 
past  week  two  more  of  them  showed  up. 
One  is  Leo  Weinberg  of  13  Harrison 
Street.  Weinberg  occupied  part  of  a  store 
having  hardly  more  than  desk  room.  It 
is  said  that  Pennsylvania  shippers  are  still 
waiting  for  their  money  for  eggs  shipped 
to  Weinberg  recently.  Weinberg  has  not 
been  at  his  desk  for  several  weeks  it 
is  reported,  and  none  of  his  employees 
have  put  in  an  appearance  of  late.  About 
a  year  ago  we  had  a  complaint  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  protested  check  issued  by  Wein¬ 
berg  which  he  made  good. 

Another  small  egg  concern  in  the  East¬ 
ern  Butter  and  Egg  Company  which  has 
been  located  at  22  Harrison  Street.  The 
firm  was  operated  by  Max  Narzisenfeld 
for  whom  several  creditors  have  been  look¬ 
ing  during  the  past  several  weeks.  He  is 
a"  brother  of  Jake  Narzisenfeld  but- there 
is  said  to  be  no  business  connections  be¬ 
tween  the  two. 


Caught  Chicken  Thief  Not 
for  Reward  Alone 

I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
the  check  of  one  hundred  dollars  re- 
ceived. 

When  I  started  out  to  catch  the  thief 
1  did  not  think  of  any  reward.  I  wanted 
to  catch  the  thief  not  only  for  my  own 
benefit  but  I  knew  lots  of  other  farmers 
were  annoyed  by  them. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  going  to 
put  the  money  on  interest.  As  farmers 
are  having  a  hard  time  to  get  along, 
this  money  will  be  of  great  help  to  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HARRY  K.  GERLACK, 

Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


satisfy,  it  could  be  returned  and  no  harm 
would  come  from  it. 


Free,  But  With  Strings 
Attached 

Some  two  years  ago  I  was  induced  to  ac¬ 
cept  from  The  Maxim  Development  Corp. 
of  110  W.  40th  St.,  New  York  City,  one  of 
their  so-called  free  lots,  located  at  Maxim, 
N.  J.  I  have  since  become  satisfied  that 
the  investment  though  small  was  a  rather 
poor  one.  However,  today  I  received  a  bill 
or  improvement  call  (as  they  put  It)  for 
the  general  improvement  of  the  land  in 
question.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey  and  am  wondering  if  I  must 
pay  this  $5.00  in  order  to  retain  a  clear  title 
to  the  lot  in  question. 

j\/IENTION  of  the  Maxim  Development 
Corp.  has  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  Service  Bureau  before.  This  same 
corporation  it  is  raid,  has  a  development 
at  Whitings,  N.  J.,  which  has  been  ad¬ 
vertised  extensively.  A  representative 
examined  this  property  for  the  Service 
Bureau  and  returned  a  very  unsatisfactory 
report.  The  development  is  very  much  in 
the  “rough”. 

The  above  l  etter  is  a  -  sample  of  what 
may  come  from  accepting  a  free  lot.  It 
is  a  case  of  a  free  lot  with  a  whole  lot 
of  strings  attached  to  it.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say  whether  or  not  the  holder 
of  the  property  is  compelled  to  pay  the  $5 
assessment  because  we  do  not  know  the 
details  of  the  contract  entered  into  with 
the  company. 


Sell  Instruction;  Do  Not  Hire 
Help 

The  Acme  Addressing  Co.  of  Greenfield, 
Ohio,  advertises  for  help  addressing  cards 
at  home  and  in  spare  time.  They  say  ex¬ 
perience  is  unnecessary.  Do  you  know 
whether  they  actually  pay  any  money? 

CO  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find  out, 
^  the  Acme  Company  does  not  actually 
hire  people  to  address  cards.  According 
to  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
the  company  requests  a  dollar  to  cover  the 
expense  of  the  service.  Those  who  re¬ 
mit  this  sum  get  an  instruction  book,  five 
postcards  and  “a  complete  plan  of  busi¬ 
ness”. 

According  to  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  the  instruction  book  contains  sug¬ 
gestions  for  spare  time  money  making, 
from  mending  hoisery  and  making  artificial 
flowers  to  making  soft  drinks  and  taking 


care  of  children.  In  many  of  the  instances 
the  method  of  doing  the  work  is  not 
given. 

The  “plan  of  business”  describes  in  de¬ 
tail  the  plan  of  operating  at  home  what 
is  called  a  news  clipping  bureau.  Of 
course,  the  amount  that  any  one  can  earn 
doing  this  kind  of  work  is  dependent  on 
their  ability  of  selling  the  service. 

Another  Similar  Proposition  With 
Dressmaking 

Another  proposition,  very  similar  may 
be  found  in  the  'ollowing  inquiry,  which 
we  are  glad,  was  referred  to  the  Service 
Bureau  before  matters  went  so  far  that 
our  reader  would  have  been  disappointed 
ultimately. 

I  read  an  advertisement  In  a  local  paper 
under  Female  Help  Wanted  of  a  firm  in 
Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  by  the  name  of 
Milo  Garment  Company.  What  kind  of 
proposition  do  they  offer  for  doing  work 
at  home? 

'“PHIS  concern  was  investigated  by  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau.  The 
investigation  reveals  that  the  company  sells 
instructions  to  those  who  wish  to  do  home 
sewing.  In  their  literature  it  is  stated 
that  by  following  the  instructions  it  is 
possible  to  make  variable  returns.  It  is 
also  said  in  the  literature  that  the  instruc¬ 
tions  are  so  simple  that  any  woman  with 
average  intelligence  can  follow  them  and 
make  money  in  her  spare  time.  With  the 
instructions  are  sent  material,  trimmings, 
and  buttons  for  making  simple  garments 
for  which  there  is  a  charge  of  $1.50. 

This  is  really  not  a  Help  Wanted  classi¬ 
fication  at  all  for  the  company  does  not 
offer  direct  employment  but  sells  instruc¬ 
tions.  Furthermore  nothing  is  said  about 
refunding  the  money  in  the  event  that  the 
respondent  decides  not  to  take  up  the  work. 


Do  Not  Buy  on  Sample  Alone 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  information 
about  George  K.  Higbie  &  Company,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.,  that  claims  to  produce  a  su¬ 
perior  quality  of  seeds.  One  of  their  agents 
called  on  me  and  wanted  me  to  place  an 
order  with  him  for  some  seed  oats,  variety 
O.  A.  C.  No.  72.  1  resolved  to  first  write 
you  before  placing  an  order. 

r  I  ’HE  Service  Bureau  has  always  urged 
its  readers  to  consult  it  first  in  case 
they  are  in  doubt.  George  K.  Higbie  & 
Company  of  Rochester  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  Service  Bureau  columns  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  many  times.  Other 
farm  papers  have  also  reported  on  the 
company. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  this  com¬ 
pany  to  put  a  salesman  oa  the  road  selling 
seed.  Frequently,  it  is  said  the  salesman 
creates  a  special  appeal  through  an  in¬ 
firmity.  The  sample  of  the  seed  shown 
is  said  to  be  very  fine.  However,  we 
have  had  a  number  of  our  friends  write  us 


Service  Bureau  Report  for 
June,  1927 

C.  A.  Slater,  Towanda,  Pa . $  16.91 

( Adjustment  on  merchandise) 

W.  J.  Mikesh,  Lebanon,  N.  Y.  . .  11.89 

{Collection  from  commission  merchant) 

A.  W.  Ramsey,  Midland  Park, 

N.  J .  12.00 

( Adjustment  from  chick  hatchery) 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Empie,  Sharon 

Springs,  N.  Y.  . .  4.91 

{Collection  for  work  done  at  home) 

Mrs.  L.  Stilwell,  Lutheranville, 

N.  Y . 3.60 

{Collection  for  work  done  at  home) 

Mrs.  F.  Lockwood,  Cherry  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y.  .  2.50 

{Collection  for  work  done  at  home) 
Anthony  Banuat,  Bloomville,  N.Y.  25.00 
{Adjustment). 

C.  R.  Imerson,  Rensselaer  Falls, 

N.  Y .  5.79 

{Adjustment  from  creamery) 

S.  A.  Fisher,  Hamilton,  N.  Y .  18.16 

{Collection  from  commission  merchant) 

Walter  Fosburg,  Ulster,  Pa .  15.58 

{Collection  from  commission  merchant) 

W.  F.  Craft,  Burlington  Flats, 

N.  Y . 7-79 

a  {Collection  from  commission  merchant) 
Miss  Louise  Nodecker,  Canastota, 

N ,  . .  5.00 

{Adjustment  on  correspondence  course) 
Charles  Luellen,  Edinboro,  Pa.  ..  350.00 
{Adjustment  on  feed) 

Glenn  G.  Alien,  Powell,  Pa. .  2.94 

{Adjustment  on  express  claim) 

John  Vodvarka,  Chenango  Forks, 

N.  . .  5.00 

{Adjustment  on  express  claim) 

Charles  C.  Pearce,  Bridgeton,  N.J.  36.40 
{Collection  from  commission  merchant) 

H.  F.'  Campbell,  Gouveneur,  N.Y.  57.00 
{Adjustment  on  radio) 

George  Chasmer,  DeRuyter,  N.Y.  6.00 
( Adjustment  from  chick  hatchery) 

L.  R.  Wormuth,  Merrickvi!Ie,N.Y.  337.74 
{Adjustment  on  milk  bill) 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Fessenden,  Mt.  Vision, 

N.  y.  .  . .  40.00 

{Adjustment  on  rug) 

E.  R.  Dersham,  Lockport,  N.  Y...  7.00 

{Adjustment  from  chick  hatchery) 

G.  B.  Fenton,  Randolph,  N.  Y.  ..  8.25 

{Adjustment  from  chick  hatchery) 

L.  H.  Watkins,  W.  Winfield,  N.Y.  10.00 
{Adjustment  from  chick  hatchery) 

W.  J.  Burback,  Verona,  N.  Y.  ....  3.51 

{Adjustment  from  chick  hatchery) 

L.  M.  Owens,  Erlevllle,  N.  Y.  ....  1-85 

{Adjustment  on  pigs)  _____ 

TOTAL  . . 8948.82 


A  Medicine  Formula  Home- 
Work  Scheme 

I  have  been  reading  the  columns  of  the 
Service  Bureau  and  notice  a  lot  of  sug¬ 
gestions  about  different  concerns.  I  saw 
an  advertisement  in  a  paper  we  get  of  a 
firm  out  Ih  Michigan,  the  address  is  en¬ 
closed,  that  wants  women  to  do  work  in 
their  spare  time  at  home.  Is  there  any 
way  for  you  to  find  out  what  their  propo¬ 
sition  is  like? 

rT"lHE  literature  attached  to  our  reader’s 
letter  is  that  of  the  Flu-Foe,  Inc.  of 
Detroit.  We  referred  the  inquiry  to  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau  and  they 
submitted  a  bulletin  abput  the  company’s 
proposition.  Those  who  answered  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  received  a  form  letter  urging 
the  individual  to  manufacture  and*  sell 
Flu-Foe,  a  salve  said  to  be  beneficial  for 
persons  suffering  from  colds  and  in¬ 
fluenza. 

The  company  offers  the  formula  to  any¬ 
one  for  $5  so  that  the  individual  can 
manufacture  and  sell  it  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  name.  The  name  Flu-Foe  is  reg¬ 
istered  by  the  company  itself.  This  com¬ 
pany  does  not  offer  any  help.  It  proposes 
to  sell  a  formula.  Incidently,  there  may 
be  some  question  relative  to  the  law  re¬ 
straining  the  sale  of  the  preparation. 


Home-Work  Plan  Ad 
Misleading 

!  am  an  excellent  seamstress  and  would 
like  to  make  more  of  my  knowledge.  I 
saw  an  advertisement  In  a  paper  not  long 
ago  of  the  Carol  Lee  Company  out  In  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo.  Do  they  offer  employment 
at  home?  They  say  they  want  experienced 
needleworkers  to  work  at  home. 

rTvHE  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  investigated  this  concern  and  has 
found  that  the  company  has  women’s 
dresses  for  sale.  There  is  no  mention 
in  the  literature  they  send  out  about  sew¬ 
ing  experience  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
advertisement.  A  form  letter  is  sent  out 
telling  how  easy  it  is  to  sell  the  dresses. 
Three  dollars  deposit  is  required  for  the 
sample  outfit,  this  being  returned  when  the 
respondent  sells  $100  worth  of  goods. 

The  Service  Bureau  has  received  any 
number  of  inquiries  of  late  relative  to  con¬ 
cerns  that  advertise  for  Help  Wanted 
whereas  in  reality  something  is  for  sale. 
In  a  number  of  instances  of  late,  adver¬ 
tisements  have  been  placed  in  the  Help 
Wanted  columns  whereas  in  reality  the 
company  advertising  is  desirious  of  selling 
merchandise  or  equipment. 


Hot  Water 
on  the  R.F.D. 


with  every  stroke 
of  the  Kitchen  Pump 


IF  you  live  beyond  the  gas  mains  or 
out  where  coal  is  hard  to  get,  you  can 
still  have  hot  water— and  plenty  of  it — 
from  your  pump  or  pressure  system. 

Modern  conveniences — hot  water  by  the 
gallon,  day  or  night!  Just  think  of  how 
you  can  speed  up  wash  day,  sterilize  the 
milk  cans,  wash  the  dishes,  take  good 
hot  baths. 

With  or  Without 
Water  Pressure 

Now,  the  Perfection  Kerosene-Burning 
Water  Heater  may  be  connected  to  your 
kitchen  pump  by  means  of  pipes  and  a 
three-way  valve  (the  booklet  explains). 
Want  hot  water?  Turn  the  valve,  then 
pump  as  usual.  Want  cold  water?  Turn 
the  valve  back. 

Low  Cost  Models 

Your  plumber  has  the  Perfection  Water 
Heater  pictured  here.  It  is  No.  412.  All 
four  models  are  fully  described  in  the 
Perfection  booklet,  and  all  Perfection 
Water  Heaters  burn  Socony  Kerosene 
— *the  clean,  safe,  economical,  easy-to- 
get  fuel. 


[PERFECTION 

Kerosene  Water  Heaters 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 
-•Room  1207  F ,  26  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  FREE  Perfection  Water  Heat¬ 
er  booklet  with  full  explanation  of  various 
reasonably  priced  models  and  plan  of  instal¬ 
lation. 

My  plumber’s  name  is _ ..... _ _ 

Town.......... - - - ..... — ... — > 

My  Name _ ............................. 

Street  or  R.R. . . 

Town......................  State............ 


$2  (20) 

A  Worthwhile  Old-Time 
Practice 

( Continued  front  page  3) 

feed  with  clover  this  fall  or  next  spring. 

1.  Ask  your  county  agricultural  agent 
to  test  the  soil  on  this  field  for  lime  needs. 

2.  Buy  lime  in  carload  lots  if  you  want 
to  get  it  cheap.  Arrange  to  take  it  di¬ 
rectly  off  the  car  and  your  dealer  will 
give  you  a  close  price.  Or  pool  your 
order  with  one  or  two  neighbors  if  you 
want  to  buy  direct  and  can’t  use  a  car¬ 
load  alone.  Apply  lime  either  in  fall  or 
spring  depending  on  when  you  have  the 
most  time.  If  your  soil  needs  more  than 
one  ton  per  acre  it  may  be  desirable  to 
spread  half  in  the  fall  and  half  in  the 
spring.  If  you  don’t  have  money  enough 
to  purchase  all  }»ou  need,  purchase  all  you 
can  afford  to. 

3.  Order  your  clover  early  and  only 
from  reliable  sources  where  you  can  be 
sure  of  its  adaptability. 

4.  Purchase  acid  phosphate  enough  for 
your  small  grain  crop.  For  the  dairy 
farmer  acid  phosphate  is  nearly  always 
the  most  economical  fertilizer  for  prac¬ 
tically  all  crops. 

1  should  like  to  see  clover  growing  con¬ 
tests  carried  on  in  everj'  county  in  the 
state  with  substantial  prizes  offered  for 
the  winners.  I  should  like  to  see  each 
.entry  consist  of  a  fair  sized  field  with  an 
account  of  the  materials  used  and  the  cost 
of  seeding.  A  committee  of  good  farmers 
of  experience  and  judgment  should  be 
selected  to  judge  these.  The  fields  might 
well  be  judged  in  late  fall  after  the  nurse 
crop  is  harvested  and  again  in  June  just 
before  haying.  The  hay  from  sample 
areas  should  be  weighed.  The  prize  win¬ 
ners  ought  to  furnish  to  the  agricultural 
papers  a  full  account  of  the  methods  used. 

What  do  you  think  about  it?  Is  it  worth 
while?  Who  should  conduct  the  contest? 
Would  you  and  your  neighbors  enter  such 
a  contest  and  what  effect  would  it  have 
on  the  milk  in  the  pail,  the  dollars  in  the 
milk  check  and  the  size  and  quality  of  our 
cows  ? 
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Siephentown  Fanner  Kills 
Chicken  Thief 

( Continued  from  page  3) 
thinking  to  shoot  Hayes  in  the  legs.  The 
shot  took  effect  in  the  shoulder  and 
Hayes  staggered  back  up  the  road  and 
collapsed  on  the  grass.  Hayes  said  he 
had  been  shot.  He  died  shortly  after 
that.  William  and  Charles  Rowe  then 
summoned  Dr.  L.  D.  Green,  of  Stephen- 
town,  who  came  immediately  and  pro¬ 
nounced  Hayes  dead.  Word  was  im¬ 
mediately  sent  to  State  Troopers  and 
the  county  authorities.  Trooper  Fred 
Palmer  took  the  boy  into  custody  and 
he  wras  locked  up  in  the  Rensselaer 
County  jail.  Justice  Eugene  Strait,  of 
Garfield  was  notified  and  heard  the 
stories  of  the  Rowe  brothers.  He  de- 
rkned  to  hold  Charles  as  did  Dr.  James 
C.  Sharkey,  Rensselaer  coroner.  An  au¬ 
topsy  on  the  body  of  Hayes  the  followr- 
ing  day  showed  that  the  main  body  of 
the  shot  had  lodged  in  the  right  lung. 

An  inspection  of  the  Nash  car  in 
winch  Hayes  and  his  son  arrived  at  the 
Rowe  farm  showed  two  bags  each  con¬ 
taining  six  live  chickens  and  there  was 
one  dead  chicken  in  the  car.  Both  the 
boys  and  the  father,  Garrett  M.  Rowe, 
are- of  the  opinion  that  Hayes  had  been 
at  the.  farm  before. 

The  father  grappled  with  chicken 
thieves  thirty-five  years  ago  and  other 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  have  had  the 
same  trouble.  The  I.eder  farm  and  the 
farm  of  Mildred  Holcomb  nearby  have 
suffered  from  the  depredations  of  the 
tnieves.  Charles  Rowe  told  the  repre¬ 
sentative  that  there  was  chicken  steal¬ 
ing  before  the  advent  of  the  automobile, 
but  that  it  had  increased  since  fast  cars 
made  getaways  easy. 

Charles  Rowe  and  his  brother,  Will¬ 
iam,  are  upstanding  young  farmers  and 
tk  y  propose  to  protect  their  property, 
they  said.  Charles  enlisted  in  the 
World  War  and  received  his  training  at 
Camp  Jackson.  He  said  he  knew  how 
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Put  a  McCormick-Deering 

at  the  POWER  END  of  the  RELT 

THE  belt-work  season  is  here  again.  Now  the  belt  will  come 
into  play  on  many  jobs  and  you  will  want  dependability  at 
both  ends  of  it.  At  one  end  the  machines  will  change  many 
times  in  a  year,  but  the  same  tractor  must  stand  steady  and 
ready  with  plenty  of  power  through  it  all. 

Thresher,  ensilage  cutter,  husker  and  shredder,  feed  grinder, 
hay  press,  wood  saw,  etc.— all  are  idle  and  helpless  without  power. 
The  best  of  them  are  only  as  good  as  the  power  is.  When  the 
power  is  inadequate  the  machine  is  weak  and  inefficient.  When 
the  power  is  faulty,  the  job  may  be  bungled,  valuable  time  lost, 
and  part  of  the  crop  value  sacrificed. 

Assurance  of  ample  power  and  steady  operation  in  belt  work 
—as  in  all  drawbar  work  and  all  power  take-off  work— lies 
in  McCormick-Deering  Tractor  ownership.  International  Har¬ 
vester  tractor  design  has  always  given  100  per  cent  attention  to 
the  requirements  for  belt  power.  Study  the  15-30,  the  10-20, 
or  the  new  Farmall,  and  you  will  see.  Look  at  the  big  wide 
belt  pulley;  note  its  correct  position,  parallel  with  the  wheels, 
ready  for  instant  location  in  the  belt.  Note  the  throttle  governor 
which  keeps  the  speed  uniform,  saving  fuel  and  saving 
wear.  Set  the  tractor  on  a  belt-work  job  and  leave 
it  — you  can  always  depend  on  a  McCormick- 
Deering  to  run  unattended  all  day  long. 

^International  Harvester  Company 


baling 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 
( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  III. 


There  is  great  and  lasting  satisfaction  and  pride  of  ownership 
in  the  standard  farm  power ,  the  4-cylinder  tractors  known 
the  world  over  as  McCormick-Deering .  Your  choice  among 
these  three  quality  tractors— 15-30, 10-20,  and  the  Farmall. 
See  them  at  the  dealer’s  store  or  write  us  for  a  catalog. 


The  Farmall  is  the  new  all-purpose 
McCormick-Deering,  designed  to 
handle  planting  and  cultivating  of 
corn,  cotton,  and  other  row  crops 
along  with  all  other  power  work.  This 
view  shows  the  belt  pulley.  Farm- 
all  is  perfectly  fitted  for  belt  work. 


to  handle  a  gun  and  that  anyone  coming 
ing  to  the  Rowe  farm  looking  to  steal 
chickens  or  anything  else  would  have 
to  take  that  into  consideration. 

The  Rowe  boys  and  their  father  said 
they  appreciated  the  support  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  said  that 
the  campaign  conducted  by  the  paper 
against  thievery  from  farms  was  most 
commendable.  They  made  it  plain  that 
they  could  take  care  of  any  culprits  that 
came  their  way,  however. 


“Beau  Geste” 

( Continued  from  page  16) 

conscious  of  that  strange  contraction  of 
the  scalp-muscles  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  expression  ‘'his  hair  stood  on  end  with 
fright.” 

I  was  not  frightened  and  my  hair  did  not 
stand  on  end,  but  I  grew  cold  with  a  kind 
of  horrified  wonder  as  I  saw  what  I  took 
to  be  the  ghost  or  astral  form  of  my 
brother  there  before  me,  looking  perfectly 
normal,  alive,  and  natural. 

It  was  my  brother — my  brother  Digby — 
Michael’s  twin. . . . 

“Hullo,  John,”  said  Digby,  as  I  stared 


open-mouthed  and  incredulous,  “I  thought 
you’d  be  knocking  about  somewhere  round 
here.  Let’s  get  off  to  a  healthier  spot, 
shall  us?” 

For  all  his  casual  manner  and  debonair 
bearing,  he  looked  white  and  drawn,  sick 
to  death,  his  hands  shaking,  his  face  a 
ghastly  mask  of  pain. 

“Wounded?”  I  asked,  seeing  the  state  he 
was  in. 

“Er — not  physically. . .  .1  have  just  been 
giving  Michael  a  ‘Viking's  Funeral,'  ”  he 
replied,  biting  his  lip. 

Poor,  poor  Digby  1  He  loved  Michael 
as  much  as  I  did  (he  could  not  love  him 
more),  and  he  was  further  bound  to  him 
by  those  strange  ties  that  unite  twins — 
pscyhic  spiritual  bonds,  that  make  them 
more  like  one  soul  in  two  bodies  than 
separate  individuals.  Poor,  poor  Digby! 

I  put  my  arm  across  his  shoulders  as 
we  lay  on  the  sand  between  two  hillocks. 

“Poor  old  John!”  he  said  at  length, 
mastering  his  grief.  “It  was  you  who 
laid  him  out,  of  course.  You,  who  saw 
him  die _ Poor  Johnny  boy !....” 

“He  died  trying  to  save  my  life,”  I  said. 
“He  died  quite  happily  and  in  no  pain. . .. 
Fie  left  a  job  for  us  to  do.... I’ve  got  a 
letter  for  you.  Here  it~ is . ..  .Let’s  get 


well  off  to  the  flank  of  that  vedette  and 
lie  low  till  there’s  a  chance  to  pinch  a 
camel  and  clear  out.... "and  I  led  the  way 
in  a  direction  to  bring  us  clear  of  the 
vedettes  and  nearer  to  the  oasis. 

A  couple  of  minutes  after  our  meeting, 
we  were  snugly  ensconced  behind  the  crest 
of  a  sand-hill,  overlooking  the  parade  of 
our  comrades,  the  oasis,  and  the  burning 
fort.  A  higher  hillock  behind  us,  and  to 
our  right,  screened  us  from  the  nearest 
vedette. 

“And,”  said  Digby,  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  slightly,  “they’re  not  going  to 
spoil  Michael’s  funeral.  Nor  are  they,  go¬ 
ing  to  secure  any  evidence  of  your  neat 
job  on  the  _foul  Lej.aune. ..  .They’re  go¬ 
ing  to  be  attacked  by  Arabs . . . .  ”  and  ho 
raised  his  rifle. 

“Don’t  shoot  anybody,  Dig,”  I  said.  It 
seemed  to  me  there  had  been  enough  blood¬ 
shed,  and  if  these  people  were  now  tech¬ 
nically  our  enemies  and  might  soon  be  our 
executioners,  they  were  still  our  comrades, 
and  innocent  of  offence. 

“Not  going  to — unless  it’s  myself,”  re¬ 
plied  Digby.  “Come  on,  play  Arabs  with 
me. ...”  and  he  fired  his  rifle  aiming  high. 

(To  Be  Continued ) 
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fit  them  to  take  their  places  in  life  as 
useful  citizens.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Riise 
are  certainly  measuring  up  to  this  ideal 
of  true  success. 

The  names  and  ages  of  the  children 
are  as  follows: 

Lars  Allen — born  April  3,  1911. 

Wesley  Igal — born  June  22,  1912. 

Mark  Andrew — born  Aug.  19,  1913. 

Paul  James — born  Aug.  1,  1914. 

Bertha  Jane — born  Jan.  15,  1916. 

Morris  Melvin — born  Nov.  20,  1917. 

George  Edward  Olin — born  Jan.  31, 
1919. 

Charles  Willis — born  July  22,  1920. 

Stella  Jewel — born  June  14,  1922. 

Albert  Warren — born  Sept.  2,  1923. 

Thomas  Wayne — born  Mar.  23, 
1925. 

Barbara  June — June  30,  1926. 


OTHING  thaf  has 


“We  are  doing  very  well  in  our  truck 
gardening  this  season  as  two  wholesale 
dealers  of  green  products  and  several 
grocery  merchants  drive  out  to  our 
place  for  fresh  vegetables  and  berries 
every  day,  so  that  relieves  my  husband 
of  the  market  end  and  gives  him  time 
for  other  work  on  the  farm.  As  the 
older  boys  are  all  in  school,  I  assure  you 
our  place  is  a  busy  scene  night  and 
morning,  pulling,  tying  and  washing 
vegetables  aside  from  handling  a  crowd 
of  folks  who  come  for  strawberries.” 

There  are  a  good  many  ideas  and 
definitions  of  real  success,  but  to  our 
mind,  there  is  nothing  greater  nor  finer 
than  raising  a  family  of  children  and 
giving  them  a  background  of  health, 
practical  experience  and  responsibility, 
and  a  training  and  education  that  will 


come  to 

I  \  I  American  Agriculturist  in 
1  1  a  long  time  has  interested  us  as 

much  as  the  picture  below  of  a 
real  farm  family — father  and  mother 
and  twelve  healthy  and  bright  children 
as  ever  graced  any  home.  The  parents 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  A.  Riise  of  Sunny 
California.  We  are  privileged  to  pass 
the  picture  on  to  you  through  the 
courtesy  of  our  friend,  Editor  Pickett 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press ,  a  Standard 
Farm  Paper.  Mr.  Pickett  secured  the 
picture  for  us. 

When  Mrs.  Riise  forwarded  the 
photograph,  she  wrote  as  follows :  ‘We 
are  standing  in  our  lettuce  field  with  a 
patch  of  peas  in  the  left  background 
while  on  the  right  the  dark  strip  is 
beets. 


mms&mm 
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Should  Children  Work  on  the  Farm? 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


THE  farm  bureau’s  alfalfa  campaign  has 
interested  a  good  many  farmers  in  this 
crop  and  more  than  ever  before  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  grow  it.  I  have  had  enough 
experience  with  this  legume  to  have  it  well  im¬ 
pressed  on  me  that  it  will  not  thrive  except  under 
conditions  which  just  suit.  I  his  is  common 
knowledge  and  yet  most  of  us 
have  to  learn  some  of  these 
things  by  experience.  Hardy 
Northern  grown  seed,  inocula¬ 
tion,  lime,  well  drained  land  and 
freedom  from  weeds  are  the  es¬ 
sentials. 

The  securing  of  hardy  seed 
and  inoculation  are  easy  and  most 
of  us  do  these.  Liming 
is  more  difficult  be¬ 
cause  it  calls  for  more 
M.  C  Burritt  money  and  labor  than 
the  others  so  it  is  frequently  neglected 
with  bad  results.  Two  years  ago  a  com¬ 
posite  sample  of  soil  from  one  of  my 
fields  showed  no  lime  requirement,  hence 
no  lime  was  applied.  I  lost  the  seeding 
on  two  gravelly  stony  knolls.  A  sub¬ 
sequent  soil  test  showed  these  needed 
2000  pounds  of  lime  per  acre.  The 
lower  ground  apparently  had  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  lime  but  it  had  washed  out  of 
the  higher  land  and  the  composite  test 
had  not  revealed  this.  Drainage  too,  is 
absolutely  necessary.  My  best  alfalfa 
is  in  a  low  swale  or  draw  which  is  well 
tiled.  Unless  land  is  tiled  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  having 
some  low  spots  where  water  does  not 
run  off  freely  after  a  rain,  and  where 
alfalfa  is  likely  to  winter  kill.  These 


cessfully.  I  shall  probably  have  to  plow  up  last 
years  seeding  in  one  field  because  the  quack  grass 
is  smothering  out  the  alfalfa  before  it  is  well 
established. 

But  alfalfa  is  a  wonderful  feed  and  in  strong 
demand.  It  is  worth  all  the  trouble  necessary 
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By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

spots  should  be  sown  with  alsike  clover  and 
timothy  along  with  the  alfalfa.  This  is  our 
practice. 

Weeds  next  to  poor  drainage  causes  more 
losses  of  alfalfa  seedings,  I  believe  than  any  other  to  grow  it  either  as  a  home  feed  or  as  a  cash  crop, 
factor.  Weeds  must  be  conquered  before  alfalfa  and  as  an  orchard  cover  crop  and  soil  improver 
will  thrive.  Mid-June  is  probably  the  ideal  time  in  the  rotation  is  hard  to  beat.  I  like  it  better 
to  seed  alfalfa,  but  if  land  has  not  been  plowed  than  sweet  clover  in  the  orchard.  We  cut  it 
early  and  reworked  frequently  so  as  to  kill  weeds,  three  times  and  let  it  lay  as  a  mulch.  We  have 
I  would  rather  delay  seeding  even  to  Mid-August  sweet  clover  which  averages  five  to  seven  feet 
to  fight  the  weeds.  I  have  seen  many  fine  seed-  high  in  the  orchard  now  and  we  are  leaving  it  to 
ings  sown  in  May,  smothered  out  by  weeds,  make  seed  and  expect  to  disc  it  down  in  August. 
Quack  grass  too  must  be  pretty  well  whipped  It  is  little  short  of  remarkable  what  proficiency 
by  tillage  before  alfalfa  can  compete  with  it  sue-  has  been  developed  and  taught  in  picking  out 

poor  and  good  producing  hens.  The 
hen  culler  employed  by  our  farm  bureau 
was  here  this  week  and  sorted  ,  out  25 
per  cent  of  our  flock  without  affecting 
its  total  production  an  egg  as  far  as  I 
can  see.  .  Three  hundred  birds  were 
handled  in  one  and  a  half  hours.  It 
was  a  good  job — less  hens  to  feed  and 
just  as  many  eggs. 

This  past  week  my  two  oldest  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  pulling  cabbage  apd 
riding  the  cabbage  planter  much  of  the 
time.  Both  get  to  be  tiresome  jobs 
after  awhile,  and  we  got  into  a  discus¬ 
sion  about  work.  Why  did  they  have 
to  work  when  some  others  didn’t  ?  They 
were  reminded  that  some  boys  and  girls 
worked  much  more  than  they  did.  The 
hired  man  remarked  that  he  and  his 
brothers  always  had  to  work  before  and 
after  school  and  in  vacations  and  with¬ 
out  pay  too,  other  than  board,  clothes 
( Continued  on  page  7) 


Burglar’s  Wife — Wireless  'll  be  the  ruin  of  you — you’ve  done 
but  stop  at  home  o'  nights  and  neglect  business  ever  since  you 
that  two-tube  set! — Judge. 


New  York’s  Apple  Crop  Expected  to  be  Light 

Horticultural  Society  Announces  Results  of  Early  Season  Survey? 


ACCORDING  to  the  early  summer 
fruit  reports  of  the  New  York  State 
Horticultural  Society,  New  York’s 
1927  apple  crop  is  going  to  be  a  light 
one,  in  fact  one  of  the  lightest  apple  crops  in 
years.  This  is  especially  true  of  some  of  the 
most  intensive  apple  producing  sections  of  the 
State.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  light  crops  the  indications  are  that 
there  has  be$n  less  spraying  than  usual  with 
the  result  that  aphis  and  apple  scab  are  report¬ 
ed  as  being  quite  abundant. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  Secretary  R.  P. 
McPherson  of  the  Horticultural  Society  with 
the  cooperation  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Gillett,  agricul¬ 
tural  statistician  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Western  New  York  Crop  Light 

Pears  apparently  are  also  going  to  be  light 
according  to  the  report  sent  in  by  members  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  although  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  is  said  to  be  slightly  better 
than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  In  practical¬ 
ly  all  sections  of  the  State  where  peaches  are 
grown,  the  set  is  reported  to  be  light  and  the 
loss  because  of  winter  killing  has  coeen  quite 
extensive.  Prunes  and  plums  will  be  very 
light,  many  members  reporting  that  there  are 
no  plums  or  prunes 
in  the  orchards  in 
their  vicinity.  Sour 
cherries  appear  to 
have  the  lightest 
crop  in  years,  more 
so  in  western  New 
York  than  in  the 
Hudson  Valley. 

Sweet  cherries  are 
femnewhat  in  a  bet¬ 


ter  condition  but  they  are  not  any  too  plenti¬ 
ful.  The  prospects  for  the  quince  crop  are  not 
as  good  as  last  year.  Although  grapes  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  promising  of  New  York  state 
fruit  crops  this  year,  they  are  considerably 
below  last  year’s  indications  at  the  same  time. 

In  the  great  western  New  York  district,  in¬ 
cluding  Niagara,  Orleans,  Monroe,  Wayne, 
Genesee,  Wyoming,  Livingston,  Ontario  and 
Seneca  counties  all  varieties  combined  are  rat¬ 
ed  at  42%  compared  with  70%  last  year.  The 
fall  varieties  fate  39%  compared  to  80%  in 
1926.  Baldwins  are  rated  at  42%  compared 
with  55%  last  year;  Greenings  at  24%  com¬ 
pared  with  77%  in  1926;  McIntosh  34%  com¬ 
pared  with  52%  last  year;  Northern  Spies 
slightly  better  than  last  year  when  they  were 
rated  at  35%. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley 

In  the  southeastern  district  which  includes 
the  Hudson  Valley  counties  namely  Columbia, 
Ulster,  Dutchess,  Greene,  Orange,  Westchester 
and  Rockland,  all  varieties  this  year  are  rated 
at  54%  compared  with  67%  last  year.  The  fall 
varieties  in  this  district  are  considered  better 
than  in  western  New  York,  being  reported  at 
60%  compared  with  68%  last  year.  McIntosh 
are  better  than  a  year  ago,  being  rated  at  58% 


compared  with  48%  last  year;  Northern  Spies 
67%  compared  with  38%  in  1926  while  Bald¬ 
wins  are  only  41%  whereas  a  year  ago  they 
were  rated  at  77%.  Greenings  are  down  to 
37%  while  last  year  they  were  up  to  68%. 

In  the  eastern  district,  which  includes  the 
upper  Hudson  Valley  counties,  such  as  Sara¬ 
toga,  Washington,  Schoharie,  Albany,  Rensse¬ 
laer,  we  find  all  varieties  being  reported  at  64% 
while  last  year  they  only  reported  a  40%  crop. 
The  late  varieties  in  that  section  however,  were 
not  quite  so  good,  being  rated  at  53%  com¬ 
pared  with  73%  last  year.  Baldwins  have  fall¬ 
en  off  from  64%  last  year  to  42%  this  year 
and  Greenings  have  also  dropped  from  67%  in 
1926  to  57%  this  year.  McIntosh  on  the  other 
hand  have  jumped  from  26%  last  year  to  68% 
this  year  and  Northern  Spies  have  also  gained 
about  20%  over  last  year  with  36%  crop. 

In  the  northern  district  including  Essex  and 
St.  Lawrence,  McIntosh  are  reported  at  70% 
compared  with  75%  last  year. 

Other  Sections  Also  Light 

Moving  westward  again  over  into  the  cen¬ 
tral  district  includes  Oswego,  Cayuga  and 
Onondaga  counties  we  find  all  varieties  rated 
at  37%  compared  with  80%  last  year.  Fall 
varieties  bar  apparently  suffered  badly  for 

they  are  rated  at 
25%  compared  with 
86%  last  year; 
Baldwins  being 
down  as  low  as 
18%  which  is  about 
one-fourth  what  the 
crop  was  a  year 
ago.  Last  year 
Greenings  in  that 
Continued  on  page  6 
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More  Money  for  Western  New  York  Farmers 

A  Suggestion  That  Might  Lead  to  Better  Times 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


FOR  about  seven  years  now  farmers  of 
Western  New  York  have  contended  with 
the  worst  hard  times  that  have  ever 
visited  that  section.  Each  year  they  have 
gone  forth  with  new  hopes  and  plans  and  with 
renewed  spirit  only  to  have  a  worse  year  even 
than  the  ones  preceding. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  too  pessimistic,  but  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  some  radical  changes  in  farm 
practices  must  be  brought  about  in  many  sections 
of  Western  New  York  before  conditions  can  im¬ 
prove  very  much.  I  have  had  actual  farm  ex¬ 
perience  in  both  the  dairy  country  and  in  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  and  from  this  experience  and 
from  years  of  observation  of  and  sympathy  with 
agricultural  problems  in  this  section  I  want  to 
make  a  definite  suggestion  which  I  am  sure,  if 
practiced,  would  help  to  relieve  the  hard 
times  of  thousands  of  New  York 
farmers. 

It  is  a  rather  peculiar  situation  that 
many  of  these  Western  New  York  coun¬ 
ties  which  contain  as  good  land  and  as 
good  farmers  as  are  to  be  found  any¬ 
where  are  still  not  able  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  The  general  farm  business  in  a 
great  number  of  these  counties  is  fruit 
and  grain  growing,  and  the  chief  reason 
for  the  decline  of  this  business  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  competition  which  Western  New 
York  has  had  from  other  sections  of 
'America.  This  competition  will  continue 
to  increase.  We  believe  that  Western 
New  York  should  continue  to  grow  fruit 
and  grain,  but  that  these  industries 
MUST  BE  SUPPLEMENTED  BY 
SOMETHING  ELSE,  AND  THAT 
SOMETHING  IN  OUR  OPINION  IS 
DAIRYING. 

I  have  recently  seen  figures  to  show 
that  the  time  is  not  many  years  distant 


when  the  increasing  demand  for  milk  in  the  big 
Eastern  markets  cannot  be  met  by  the  present 
sources  of  supply.  Already  our  dairymen  are 
worrying  because  of  the  so-called  Western  milk 
menace.  But  why  should  the  markets  be  forced 
to  go  to  Ohio  and  points  further  West  for  their 
supply  when  there  is  such  a  tremendous  extent 
of  the  finest  natural  dairy  country  in  the  world 
not  now  in  the  dairy  business,  but  which  is 
strictly  within  the  true  New  York  milk  shed? 
None  of  the  present  dairymen  can  object  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  milk  supply  from  Western  New  York 
because  they  might  better  have  their  own  supply 
supplemented  by  their  brother  Eastern  farmers 


than  to  have  the  milk  trade  get  into  the  practice 
of  bringing  in  great  quantities  of  milk  outside  of 
the  true  New  York  milk  shed. 

Why  have  the  Western  New  York  farmers 
never  acted  on  this  suggestion?  Of  course,  many 
of  them  have.  There  are  some  Western  New 
York  counties  where  milk  is  produced  in  large 
quantities,  but  many  other  farmers  have  never 
accepted  the  idea  of  milking  and  caring  for  cows 
beyond  keeping  one  or  two  for  home  use.  The 
reason  is  largely  psychological.  It  is  prejudice 
against  the  cow.  I  have  had  these  farmers  tell 
me  that  they  never  would  milk  cows  if  they 
starved.  They  do* not  have  the  dairying  habit, 
nor,  of  course,  do  they  have  the  technical  dairy 
knowledge  that  is  necessary  to  succeed.  * 

But  certainly  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
that  lends  itself  to  the  dairy  business  more 
than  the  great  natural  clover  and  legume 
growing  sections  of  New  York.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  manure  would  be  a  big  as¬ 
set  for  both  the  orchards  and  the  crops. 
Dairying  would  fit  in  well  with  the  other 
farm  operations,  that  is,  winter  dairying, 
and  that  is  the  only  kind  we  are  talking 
about.  There  will  always  be  enough  and 
too  much  summer  milk.  In  the  winter 
time  the  fruit  growers  and  the  grain 
farmers  have  something  of  a  let-up  in 
their  summer  operations.  Dairying  would 
enable  them  still  to  maintain  their  larger 
business  the  year  around  and  to  concen¬ 
trate  their  attention  on  dairying  during 
the  winter  months  when  it  would  need 
more  of  their  attention.  With  land 
naturally  adapted  to  growing  legumes  and 
grain,  they  are  in  a  better  position  than 
any  other  farmers  for  producing  winter 
milk  at  low  cost.  Instead  of  selling  the 
grain  as  at  present  below  the  costs  of 
( Continued  on  page  j) 


The  business  of  dairying  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  the  hill  country. 
Western  New  York  has  many  natural  advantages  for  a  great  milk  produc¬ 
ing  section.  Why  not  take  advantage  of  these  rather  than  force  the 
.markets  to  go  outside  of  the  true  New  York  Milk  Shed  for  their  supply? 


<lA  Well  Balanced  Farm  in  Tompkins  County 

Mr.  Fred.  N.  Smith ,  Produces  Wheat,  Beans,  Potatoes,  Hay  and  Milk 


RED  SMITH  of  Tompkins  County,  New 
York,  bought  his  first  thirty  acres  of  land 
when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old. 

“I  had  been  teaching  school  for  two  or 
three  years,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  “and  had  saved  up 
enough  to  make  a  payment  on  the  place.  There 
was  not  much  in  the  way  of  buildings.  An  old 
log  house  was  still  in  shape  so  that  it  might  pass 
as  a  house  and  there  was  a  rail  shed  which  had 
been  used  for  stock.  I  lived  with  my  father  at 
that  time  as  my  mother  was  dead.  I  worked  this 
thirty  acres  as  well  as  working  my  father’s  place 
of  forty  acres  on  shares.  Later  I  worked  other 
land  in  the  neighborhood  on  shares.  A  few 
years  later  a  man  across  the  road  wanted  to  sell 
his  place  of  forty-five  acres.  I  bought  that  place 
and  went  in  debt  for  the  biggest  part  of  the 
purchase  price.  I  succeeded  in  paying  for  it  in  a 
few  years  and  gradually  bought  more  land  as  the 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

Assistant  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

neighbors  wanted  to  sell.  I  guess  I  must  have 
been  land  .hungry.” 

The  present  farm  operated  by  Mr.  Smith  con¬ 
sists  of  four  hundred  acres  which  at  one  time 
made  up  four  different  farms  and  parts  of  two 
others.  This  area  has  been  worked  as  one  farm 
for  about  fifteen  years.  In  addition  to  this  farm 
Mr.  Smith  owns  about  six  hundred  acres  which 
is  farmed  by  tenants  . 

When  I  first  learned  of  the  area  of  farm  land 
which  Mr.  Smith  operates  and  owns  I  naturally 
concluded  that  he  had  inherited  a  large  part  of 
this.  I  immediately  thought  of  a  large  estate 
perhaps  operated  for  show  purposes  rather  than 
as  a  business  proposition.  I  soon  found,  however, 
that  this  idea  was  entirely  wrong  and  not  only 

did  Mr.  Smith  start  out 
with  no  particular  help  but 
that  he  is  also  operating  his 
farm  at  the  present  time  on 
a  thoroughly  business-like 
basis. 

I  asked  Mr.  Smith 
whether  he  would  work  as 
large  an  area  of  land  if  he 
was  starting  out  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

“Yes,  I  think  I  would 
under  present  conditions,” 
said  Mr.  Smith.  “If  it  was 
necessary  to  hire  all  the 
help  to  work  it  I  presume 
I  would  prefer  a  smaller 
area.  The  question  of  help 
is  quite  a  problem.  We 
have  succeeded  in  keeping 


Mr.  Smith  (left)  with  his  two  sons,  Elmer  and  Harold, 
and  his  grandson.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Smith’s  son-in- 
law  was  not  present  when  the  picture  was  taken. 


most  of  our  men  for  a  number  of  years  and  yet: 
everyone  knows  a  member  of  the  family  takes  a 
greater  interest  in  the  work  than  hired  help 
possibly  can.” 

Mr.  Smith  has  two  sons  helping  him.  Harold 
is  married  and  lives  in  the  house  just  across  the 
road  while  Elmer  is  still  living  at  home.  One 
son-in-law,  Chester  Parker,  also  helps  out  and 
in  addition  to  this  Mr.  Smith  hires  three  men. 
One  is  a  married  man  and  lives  close  by  and  the 
other  men  are  single  and  their  board  is  hired  for 
them  rather  than  to  give  Mrs.  Smith  the  extra 
work  of  cooking  and  caring  for  them.  The  three 
( Continued  on  page  16) 


The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Smith  near  Truimnsburg,  N.  Y. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

All  your  strength  is  in  your  union 
All  your  danger  is  in  discord; 

Therefore  be  at  peace  henceforward, 

And  as  brothers  live  together. 

— Longfellow. 

*  *  * 

HERBERT  MYRICK,  President  of  the 
Phelps  Publishing  Company  and  for  a  life¬ 
time  a  publisher  of  farm  papers,  died  on  July  2nd 
while  on  a  trip  to  Germany.'  Mr.  Myrick  was 
formerly  President  of  the  Orange  Judd  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  which  published  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  New  England  Homestead,  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  farm  journals  throughout  the  country. 
The  only  one  of  these  papers  which  he  still  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  New  England 
Homestead  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  sixty-seven  years  old. 

*  *  * 

THE  National  Grange  has  declared  war  on  the 
unsightly  billboards  in  rural  communities. 
The  Grange  is  absolutely  right  in  this  stand  and 
it  should  have  the  support  of  every  farmer  in 
cleaning  up  the  unsightly  and  distasteful  signs 
which  line  every  highway  and  which  are  destroy¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  scenery  of  America. 

*  *  * 

A  Ford  is  a  car  you  push  up  a  hill  with  your 
left  foot ! 

*  *  * 

THE  question  is  often  asked,  “Should  I  buy 
a  small  electric  light  outfit  or  should  I  wait 
until  the  electric  light  lines  come  through?”  The 
answer  depends  upon  when  you  may  expect  elec¬ 
tric  current  service  over  power  lines.  Although 
great  progress  is  being  made  in  extending  electric 
current,  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  many  years  in 
many  localities  before  farmers  may  expect  this 
service.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  not  necessary  or 
practical  to  go  without  electric  lights  and  in  all 
such  localities  we  advise  our  people  not  to  hesi¬ 
tate  to  get  themselves  the  comfort,  satisfaction 
and  happiness  that  come  from  applied  electricity 
through  the  use  of  a  small  home  manufacturing 
plant. 

♦  *  * 

ONE  of  the  best  pieces  of  advice  we  have  heard 
on  the  problem  of  increasing  the  winter  milk 
supply  is  the  following  given  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture:  “Whatever  in¬ 


crease  is  desired  should  be  obtained  from  the 
present  cozus.  Avoid  increasing  the  investment 
in  cows.  A  little  more  milk  from  the  present 
herd  should  be  the  goal.” 

This  fits  in  with  what  we  have  repeatedly  said 
to  the  effect  that  farmers  will  sooner  or  later 
regret  paying  such  high  prices  for  grade  cows. 
Unless  a  cow  has  a  proven  record  of  at  least  seven 
or  eight  thousand  pounds  of  milk  yearly,  she  will 
not  pay  returns  on  a  valuation  much  over  $100. 
Yet  there  are  hundreds  of  cattle  now  being  bought 
at  $150  to  $200.  This  is  just  plain  foolishness. 

*  *  * 

“Cora,  you  were  entertaining  a  man  in  the 
kitchen  last  night,  weren’t  you?” 

“That’s  for  him  to  say,  ma’am;  I  did  my  best.” 


A  Chance  far  Trustees  to  Cooperate 

A  COUNTY  in  California  stands  forth  as  a 
striking  example  of  how  trustees  in  small 
school  districts  can  cooperate  to  save  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  in  the  purchase  of  school  supplies. 
The  superintendent  of  this  California  county  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  taxpayers  of  his  county  have  been 
saved  at  least  $5,000  a  year  on  the  cost  of  school 
supplies  since  the  purchase  of  such  supplies  has 
been  on  a  cooperative  basis.  As  an  example,  of 
some  of  the  savings  that  have  been  made,  ink 
purchased  by  single  trustees  on  the  old  plan  cost 
$1.50  a  quart.  Under  the  cooperative  plan  the  same 
ink  cost  60  cents.  Paste  under  the  old  plan  cost 
$1.00  a  pint  but  by  all  of  the  trustees  of  the  county 
buying  together  in  wholesale  lots  it  cost  only  45 
cents  a  pint.  Similar  examples  are  cited  for  prac¬ 
tically  every  kind  of  supply  which  the  trustee 
buys. 

Why  is  this  plan  not  practical  in  every  county  ? 
Certainly  school  taxes  are  high  enough  so  that 
there  is  grave  need  to  give  every  attention  to 
cutting  down  expenses  without  cutting  down 
necessary  supplies  and  facilities  for  making  a  good 
school.  We  believe  that  district  superintendents 
of  schools  could  take  the  lead  in  helping  school 
trustees  to  put  this  plan  into  effect. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject,  we  might  add 
that  thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  every  year 
by  trustees  buying  supplies  that  are  not  practical. 
We  have  been  in  many  schoolhouses  where  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  equipment  and 
books  that  are  never  used,  which  was  put  there 
by  high  pressure  salesmen  selling  to  school 
trustees  who  do  not  have  the  time  or  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  proper  investigation  before  they 
buy.  Some  plan  of  working  together  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  all  such  equipment  would  save  many 
of  these  unnecessary  expenditures. 


Tioga  County  Enforces  the  Law 

THE  county  judge,  the  district  attorney  and 
the  sheriff  of  Tioga  County,  New  York,  have 
proven  that  it  is  possible  to  enforce  the  law  in  a 
rural  county  providing  the  officers  are  determined 
enough  to  do  so.  Our  readers  may  remembei 
that  we  reported  in  these  columns  last  summer  a 
campaign  being  made  by  the  authorities  against 
bootleggers  and  other  criminals  in  Tioga. County. 
Here  was  an  old  rural  county  which  rapidly  was 
becoming  infested  with  lawbreakers  of  every 
type.  Lonesome  country  farm  houses  were  being 
turned  into  booze  joints  and .  in  many  of  the 
country  towns  there  were  disreputable  places 
making  constant  trouble  for  the  decent  citizens 
of  the  community. 

Conditions  finally  became  so  bad  that  several 
conferences  of  citizens  were  held  throughout  the 
county  and  the  local  officers  began  a  determined 
campaign  to  clean  house.  It  was  a  difficult  job 
but  the  campaign  has  been  continued  ever  since 
until  today  Tioga  County  is  an  unhealthy  place 
in  which  to  break  the  law.  It  was  not  an  easy 
job.  It  is  difficult  to  get  at  a  man  in  New  York 
State  who  breaks  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  but 
a  criminal  who  breaks  one  kind  of  a  law  does  not 
often  hesitate  to  break  others.  So  the  local  of-, 
ficers,  when  they  could  not  get  a  lawbreaker  on 
one  account,  waited  until  they  could  get  him  on 


another.  When  Sheriff  Foote  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  state  troopers  arrested  lawbreakers. 
District  Attorney  Andrews  prosecuted  them 
vigorously,  ana  if  found  guilty,  Judge  Turk  gave 
them  good  stiff  prison  sentences. 

The  people  of  Tioga  County  owe  these  officers 
a  great  deal  of  credit,  and  many  other  rural 
counties  can  well  look  to  Tioga  as  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  when  the  citizens  and  the  of¬ 
ficers  are  really  determined  that  law  and  order 
shall  prevail. 


For  Better  Dirt  Roads 

OUR  readers  know  how  many  times  we  have 
called  attention  to  the  great  need  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  dirt  roads  and  giving  the  great  majority 
of  farm  people  who  live  back  on  these  roads 
better  road  service.  We  are  glad  to  announce 
that  others  are  thinking  and  working  on  this 
problem  also.  A  new  organization  has  just  been 
formed  in  Washington  to  improve  the  two  mil¬ 
lion  miles  of  dirt  and  secondary  roads  of  America. 
The  organization  is  known  as  the  County  High¬ 
way  Officials  Association.  Its  members  include 
representatives  from  every  state. 

One  of  the  first  jobs  of  this  organization  is  to 
standardize  the  methods  of  improving  dirt  roads. 
The  organization  is  trying  to  find  the  best  plans 
for  constructing  good  dirt  an'd  gravel  roads  which 
carry  a  limited  amount  of  traffic.  It  is  said  that 
about  three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars  are  spent 
on  the  dirt  roads  of  this  country.  All  of  us 
know  that  a  good  deal  of  this  is  wasted.  The 
problem  that  the  organization  is  trying  to  solve 
is  how  to  give  the  taxpayer  full  value  in  road 
service  for  every  dollar  spent.  We  hope  this 
association  will  grow  and  thrive.  We  hope  also 
that  this  problems  of  dirt  roads  will  be  given  at¬ 
tention  by  every  farmer  and  be  discussed  in 
every  farm  meeting  until  public  opinion  is 
aroused  to  the  point  of  absolutely  insisting  upon 
better  dirt  road  service. 


Who  Has  Done  the  Most  for  Farming? 

WHAT  man  or  woman  now  living  in  your 
county  has  done  more  to  promote  agricul¬ 
tural  welfare,  prosperity  and  happiness  than  any 
other? 

American  Agriculturist  will  give  one  dollar 
for  every  letter  we  can  use  in  answer  to  this 
question.  Judging  will  be  on  the  basis  of  those 
which  are  best  written  and  that  give  the  best  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  answer.  Letters  should  be  written 
plainly,  should  not  be  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
words  in  length,  and  should  be  in  this  office  not 
later  than  August  20. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

NO  one  of  our  friends  loves  a  good  story  more 
or  is  able  to  tell  a  better  one  than  Professor 
Bristow  Adams  (knows  to  his  friends  as  “B.A.”), 
agricultural  editor  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  Therefore,  it  is  with  some  delight 
that  I  am  able  to  relate  the  following  from  B.A.’s 
early  experience. 

It  seems  that  B.A.  worked  for  a  lady  who  had 
a  horse  which  she  valued  very  highly.  The  horse 
got  sick  and  the  veterinarian  who  was  called  pre¬ 
scribed  a  very  nauseous  powder.  The  horse  would 
not  take  the  powder  willingly  so  the  doctor  left 
with  B.A.  a  tube  which  was  to  be  inserted  in  the 
horse’s  throat  and  the  powder  poured  down 
through  it.  The  next  morning  the  woman  was 
surprised  to  find  that  B.A.  looked  very  ill  and 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  to  which  he 
sadly  replied: 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  I  backed  the  durned  horse 
up  in  the  corner,  put  the  powder  in  the  tube,  one 
end  of  the  tube  into  the  horse’s  throat  and  the 
other  into  my  mouth.  But  just  as  I  was  gather¬ 
ing  my  breath  to  give  it  a  good  blow  down  his 
throat,  the  thieving  brute  gave  a  puff  like  a  steam 
engine  and  I  have  the  powder  in  me  instead  of 
in  him !” 
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New  Jersey,  the  Egg  Basket  of  the  East 

Some  Impressions  on  a  Trip  Through  the  Garden  State 


OUT  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  there  is  a  dis- 
district  famous  for  its  poultry  farms 
— Petaluma.  It  is  called  the  egg 

basket  of  the  West.  Last  week  I  had 
the  privilege  of  visiting  the  egg  basket  of  the 
East — the  Garden  State  of  New  Jersey.  Really, 
when  you  call  New  Jersey  the  Garden  State, 
sufficient  credit  is  not  given  the  great  poultry 
industry  that  thrives  in  Toms  River,  Vineland, 
Frenchtown  and  other  communities.  We  drove 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  state  from  Ho¬ 
boken  to  Vineland  and  then  up  through  Wood¬ 
bury  to  Camden.  It  is  indeed  a  trip  worth  the 
time  of  any  man  who  is  interested  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business  for  it  takes  one  through  some  of 
New  Jersey’s  most  famous  producing  sections. 

The  first  egg  district  we  entered  was  Toms 
River,  v.  By  holding  to  the  main 
road,  the  largest  and  most  exten¬ 
sive  ranches  cannot  be  seen,  so 
we  detoured  a  little.  We  made  a 
couple  of  turns  on  the  side  roads 
and  there  they  were, — Leghorns, 

Leghorns  everywhere,  thous¬ 
ands  upon  thousands  of  them. 

Big-  Farms  Around  Toms 
River 

Every  farm  appeared  to  be  a 
series  of  great  long  laying  houses, 
sheltering  thousands  of  noisy  hens. 

On  every  .side,  in  addition,  were 
countless  brooder  houses,  shelter¬ 
ing  flock  after  flock  of  young  pul¬ 
lets.  I  was  told  that  in  the  Toms 
River  section  the  number  of  farms 
may  not  be  as  great  as  in  other  dis¬ 
tricts,  but  the  individual  plants 
are  much  larger.  It  is  in  this 
vicinity  that  is  located  the  fam¬ 
ous  Indian  Head  Farms.  There 
they  number  hens  by  the  thous¬ 
ands.  It  was  truly  a  great  sight. 

As  we  passed  through  this 
extensive  egg  producing  section, 
we  noticed  men  and  women  car¬ 
rying  huge  pails  heaping  full  of 
eggs.  They  make  their  col¬ 
lections  a  number  of  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  appreciating  the  fact 
that  the  quicker  the  egg  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  heat  of  the  day 
to  a  cool  well  ventilated  cellar,  in 
just  so  much  better  condition  will 
the  eggs  arrive  on  the  market. 

While  speaking  of  marketing 
I  might  mention  a  feature  that 
was  called  to  our  attention  in 
Poms  River.  There  is  a  colony  there  of  Jewish 
farmers,  all  poultrymen.  They  are  very  well  or¬ 
ganized  and  they  market  their  eggs  under  one 
brand.  By  following  a  strict  code,  they  put  on 
the  market  a  very  superior  product  that  does  not 
only  net  them  top  quotations  but  they  realize  a 
premium  in  addition.  Premium  prices  are  not  un¬ 
usual  in  New  Jersey,  however,  for  I  met  a  num¬ 
ber  of  farmers  who  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
one  or  two  cents  above  top  quotations  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  ship  nothing  but  the  finest. 

Poultrymen  Use  the  State  College 

Another  feature  of  this  colony  is  the  fact 
that  they  have  a  most  attractive  community 
house  where  they  give  plays,  hold  entertain¬ 
ments,  meet  for  business  purposes,  and  lastly 
use  it  as  a  house  of  worship.  These  Jewish 
farmers  are  very  progressive  as  was  indicated 
by  a  conversation  that  I  overheard,  between  a 
farm  woman  and  an  extension  worker,  who 
operates  solely  among  the  Jewish  people.  His 
position  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  L.  S.  Reiner 
who  works  among  the  Jewish  farmers  of  Uls¬ 
ter  and  Sullivan  Counties  in  New  York.  Al¬ 
though  this  farm  woman  could  speak  English, 
she  expressed  herself  more  freely  in  her  native 
tongue.  Naturally  I  could  not  understand 
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what  was  being  said  but  very  frequently  I 
heard  “Rutgers”,  “state  college”  and  “bulletin” 
mentioned.  This  woman,  I  learned,  was  using 
the  College  of  Agriculture  very  frequently  and 
was  making  excellent  use  of  the  college  litera¬ 
ture.  It  developed  that  her  flock  unfortunately 
had  become  infected  with  a  severe  attack  of 
coccidiosis  and  she  was  exerting  every  effort 
to  stem  the  tide.  She  was  feeding  skimmilk 
powder  freely.  When  we  were  there  at  her 
place,  she  had  practically  succeeded,  for  al¬ 
though  the  birds  appeared  washed  out,  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  disease  in  the  droppings  had  dis¬ 
appeared. 


From  Toms  River  we  proceeded  down  along 
the  coast  to  Egg  Harbor  City  and  then  to  Mays 
Landing  and  across  to  Vineland.  On  this  run 
we  passed  through  vast  areas  of  waste  land. 

Vineland  is  a  great  peach  country  and  every 
orchard  is  in  itself  a  picture.  There  is  not  a 
weed  in  the  orchards,  cultivation  is  so  clean. 
Peppers  are  also  grown  very  extensively  in 
this  section.  However,  I  was  out  to  see  poul¬ 
try  and  I  saw  lots  of  it.  Again  it  was  Leg¬ 
horns,  Leghorns  everywhere.  It  seemed  to 
me  there  were  more  than  around  Toms  River. 
Undoubtdly  that  was  because  of  the  fact,  so 
I  was  told,  that  there  were  more  poultry  farms 
around  Vineland  but  the  units  are  smaller 
than  in  Toms  River. 

Even  at  that,  Vineland  has  some  poultry 
farms  that  measure  with  the  biggest  in  the 
state.  For  instance  there  is  Paul  Smith’s  place 
where  they  expect  to  go  into  winter  quarters 
with  15,000  layers.  Just  as  an  incident  I  might 
say  that  Mr.  Smith  has  a  laying  house  that 
is  four  stories  high,  the  capacity  of  which  will 
be  10,000  layers.  There  are  many  mechanical 
features  about  this  house  that  I  know  our 
farm  boys  would  be  glad  to  hear  about,  at 
least  those  who  are  mechanically  inclined.  One 
of  these  features  is  a  system  of  dropping 


boards  which  consist  of  an  endless  belt  that 
can  be  cleaned  by  one  man,  merely  by  touch¬ 
ing  a  button  that  starts  a  motor,  which  in  turn 
transmits  its  power  to  the  endless  belt. 

We  arrived  in  Vineland  on  schedule  at  7 :30. 
It  was  still  light  so  we  decided  to  visit  at  least 
one  farm  while  we  could  still  see  and  eat  later. 
We  drove  over  to  the  farm  of  the  Stern  Broth¬ 
ers.  They  have  a  breeding  establishment  that 
has  achievement  written  all  over  it,  even  to 
confining  the  young  stock  in  specially  screen¬ 
ed  houses  with  screened  runs.  This  is  known 
as  the  confinement  method  of  raising  pullets 
and  is  said  to  be  the  only  method  that  will 
keep  down  the  dread  disease,  coccidosis,  and 
eliminate  as  much  as  possible  the  ravages  of 
round  and  other  worms.  The  screens  are  to 
keep  out  the  flies  which  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  disease  carriers. 
It  was  certainly  an  eye  opener 
to  me  to  see  the  wonderfully  de¬ 
veloped  pullets  in  that  house. 

On  the  Stern  farm  as  well  as 
the  others  they  use  dry  peat 
moss  instead  of  straw  litter. 
This  year  the  Sterns  are  going 
to  use  a  light  straw  cover  over 
the  peat  with  the  idea  of  keeping 
down  the  dust.  They  say  with 
their  present  litter  the  hens  kick 
up  such  dust  that  it  settles  on 
the  eggs  in  spite  of  frequent  col¬ 
lections  and  necessitates  special 
cleaning.  Another  outstanding 
feature  on  all  of  the  farms  is  the 
sanitary  methods.  Everything 
is  disinfected.  The  w£r  on  ver¬ 
min  is  never  over. 

The  main  business  on  the 
Stern  farm  is  hens.  To  show  you 
how  they  succeeded  at  last 
year’s  Vineland  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation  exhibit,  they  cleaned  up 
in  the  four  classes, — cock  bird, 
hen,  cockerel  and  pullet  and  by 
virtue  of  their  victory  gained 
possession  of  the  beautiful  Bach- 
arach  cup  awarded  to  the  best 
display  in  the  exhibit.  But  the 
Stern  boys  do  not  carry  all  their 
eggs  in  one  basket.  In  addition 
to  the  poultry  business  they 
have  quite  a  vegetable  farm  un¬ 
der  irrigation.  The  whole  place 
is  taken  care  of  by  two  of  the 
boys  and  one  helper.  The  third 
member  of  the  family  handles 
the  business  end  of  the  deal. 

The  next  morning  we  made  a  number  of  visits, 
the  first  one  being  to  the  hatchery  of  Elmer  Wene, 
whose  incubators  hold  35,000  eggs  at  one  sitting. 
It  is  quite  a  sight  to  stand  at  one  end  of  his  incu¬ 
bator  house  and  look  down  the  long  alley  which  is 
about  a  block  long.  From  there  we  went  over 
to  Paul  Smith’s,  which  I  mentioned  previously 
and  on  our  way  we  passed  the  famous  Bounti¬ 
ful  Poultry  Farm  owned  by  James  Whetsel 
who  came  into  prominence  a  few  years  ago 
by  virtue  of  Lady  Bountiful,  the  famous  hen 
that  topped  the  Vineland  egg-laying  contest. 
Undoubtedly  our  readers  will  recall  the  article 
in  American  Agriculturist  back  in  the  issue 
of  December  22,  1923,  when  we  told  about  the 
achievements  of  Lady  Bountiful  and  the  other 
members  of  the  pen  that  took  the  first  place. 

I  can  mention  a  great  many  other  farfns 
around  Vineland,  such  as  the  Tan  Stag  and 
others  but  space  prohibits.  Vineland  itself 
is  full  of  interesting  stories  about  the  poultry 
business.  When  we  consider  that  we  have 
not  touched  on  the  other  great  poultry  pro¬ 
ducing  sections,  such  as  Frenchtown,  where 
the  Hillpot  and  Kerr  plants  are  located,  it 
may  be  seen  what  an  extensive  industry  it  is  in 
the  whole  State. 

( Continued  on  page  6)  j 


He  Shook  Hands  With  Lincoln 

TAMES  WILSON  HERA,  an  old  soldier,  age  83,  of  Glassboro,  New  Jer- 
J  sey,  recently  expressed  himself  as  very  much  pleased  with  Mr.  East- 
man’s  story  of  Gettysburg  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  American 
Agriculturist.  This  is  appreciated  for  Mr.  Hera  is  certainly  in  a  position 
to  judge,  for  he  took  part  in  all  three  days  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  and 

on  the  last  day  was  wounded  at  the  Devil’s 
Elbow. 

Mr.  Hera,  who  is  a  subscriber  of  American 
Agriculturist,  recently  told  one  of  our  represen¬ 
tatives  that  he  holds  an  honor  shared  by  few 
persons  now  living  of  having  the  opportunity 
on  two  occasions  to  shake  hands  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Hera  enlisted  on  August  17,  1861,  in 
Graham’s  Battery  K,  1st  U.  S.  Heavy  Artillery 
at  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore,  Md.  Baltimore 
at  that  time  was  divided  in  its  sympathies  and 
when  President  Lincoln  went  to  Washington 
it  was  Mr.  Hera’s  battery  that  escorted  him 
through  Baltimore  to  the  station  on  Utah 
Street.  On  this  occasion  the  President  shook 
hands  with  and  personally  thanked  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  escort. 

Mr.  Hera  participated  in  several  battles  and 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.  He 
also  took  part  in  all  three  days  of  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  and  on  the  last  day  was  wound¬ 
ed  at  the  “Devil’s  Elbow”. 

While  Mr.  Hera  was  in  a  hospital  tent  at  An¬ 
tietam,  President  Lincoln  came  there  to  confer 
with  the  commanding  officer,  General  George  B.  McClellan,  and  asked  to  see 
the  wounded  soldiers.  The  tents  were  full  of  v/ounded  and  the  President’s 
first  visit  was  at  Mr.  Hera’s  tent. 

General  McClellan  came  and  said:  “Mr.  Lincoln,  I’m  ready  to  show  you 
around  now.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied:  “When  I’m  through  with  this  boy  (Mr.  Hera)  I’ll 
be  with  you.” 

Mr.  Hera  tells  of  these  occasions  with  noticeable  pride.  He  was  muster¬ 
ed  out  in  September,  1863. 


Mr.  James  Wilson  Hera 
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5% Interest 


ON 


Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

RECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable  prices  makes 
possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  new  loans  to  5%. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  county,  or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 


at 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


BABY 


CHICKS 


— * — IT r.V  jTi  L_'L-Ti~-rrTnn  WE  HAVE  BEEN  producing  and  shipping  chicks 

ygmuRy  non  our  high  class  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  Thousands  ot 

1  J  pleased  customers  and  rendering  Full  Satisfaction.  WE 

CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  IN  1927.  Flocks  AMER1  CAN  -CERT  -O-CULD. 

_  We  ship  C.  0.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buft  &  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . '.$4.50  $8.00  $38.00  $72.00 

Barren  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.  Blk  Minorcas  .  5.50  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Wh  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  &  Buff  Minorcas  . 6.25  12.00  57.00  110.00 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  impt.  Mating,  Parks  Ped.  Rocks  (Pc-33)  .  6.75  13.00  60.00  110.00 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  . 4.75  9.00  43.00  80.00 

Light  Mixed,  50,  $3.75:  100,  $7:  500,  $33;  iOOO,  $62.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  20e  each..  We  can  ship  your 
chicks  C.  0_  D.  You  can  pay  the  postman  when  you  receive  them  plus  the  postage.  Get  our  Free  Catalog  or  order 
direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  Ref. -—Commercial  Bank. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  BoxR,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


FtARVCHICKSCODt 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you 
get  chicks.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  deliv 
Prices  on : 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  - 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  - 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .... 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.50 

Mixed  all  varieties  .  2.50 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


guaranteed. 

25 

50 

100 

. .  .$2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

. ..  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

. ..  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

, ..  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

...  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

.  ..  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

nanv  piilplfC  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
uAD  I  incubation  from  high  class 

hred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas,  $9.50  per  100;  Barred,  Buft  Rocks,  Black  Mi¬ 
norcas,  $11.50  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes.  $12.50  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 
100;  Light  Broilers,  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices 
on  500  and  1000  lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c 
to  order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


mm 


GUST  PRICES 

Ferris  Strain  White 

50 

100 

1000 

Leghorns  . .  . 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$60.00 

Shelleys  Iir.  Leghorns 

4.50 

8.00 

70.00 

Basoms  Barred  Rocks 

5.00 

9.00 

80.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  . 

5.00 

9.00 

80.00 

Black  Minorcas  . .  . . 

6.00 

11.00 

100.00 

Odds  and  Ends  .  .  .  . 

4.00 

7.00 

60.00 

3,000  Pullets  $1.25  each.  Special  handling  and  postage 
paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Reds  &  Wyandottes  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . . ,...  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Free  Range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular 

LONG'S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 
Box  12,  Millerstcwn,  Pa. 


Chicks 


CLOYD  NEIMOND, 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  .  9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Rocks .  8.50  per  100 

Mixed  Heavy  .  8.00  per  100 

Box  50,  McAlistcrville,  Pa. 


PULLETS:  REDUCED  PRICES 

S.  C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  &  Anconas. 
Even  sized,  healthy,  and  well  developed. 

8  wks.,  75c;  10  wks.,  85c;  12  wks.,  95c. 

Also  12  wks.  old  White  Rocks  at  $1.00. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  &  ££ 

tilth  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ....$10  per  100, 

. $90  per  1000 

Ro*ks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  . 14  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotts  . 16  per  100 

Broiler  chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  ....  8  per  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatched 
from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and  lay. 
Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with  thousands 
on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder  or 
call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your  own  selection  from 
the  thousands  In  our  brooders.  Inspection  Invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Per  l(iO 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  _ $8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . 10.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  7.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain  ..15.00 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  ...  Box  No.  161 


/"aj V  •  «  Mixed  Chicks  .  7c 

H  XI  8  y  UT*  *>■  D.  w.  Leghorns  .  7c 

s  JS  fi  IrC.  S  Barred  Rocks  .  9c 

R  ,  Reds  . 10c 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  or  ask 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  R.  No.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  ..$2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

S.  e.  Barred  Rocks  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Reduction  on  large  ataount.  100%  live  delivery.  Ordei 
from  advertisement  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LONG’S  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 

.•"v,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  _ .$7.00  per  100 

''''  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  P.  Rocks  ....  9.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mxd,  $8.00;  Lt.  Mxd  6.00  per  100 

Postpaid  live  arrival  &  Sat.  Guar. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA.,  R.  3 


CHICKS 


BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.  2  At  E.  STRAWSER, 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  7c.  Barred 
Rocks  9c.  Light  mixed  6c.  Heavy  8c. 
100%  Delivery,  postpaid. 


MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 
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New  York’s  Apple  Crop  to  be  Light 

( Continued  from  page  2) 


district  were  about  86%  of  a  crop  while 
this  year  has  been  reported  at  44%.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  Northern  Spies  are  about 
on  par  with  last  year’s  crops. 

In  the  southern  district,  which  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  Tompkins  County,  the  Bald¬ 
win  crop  is  apparently  a  non-entity  for 
the  few  reports  that  come  in  state  that 
Baldwins  are  going  to  be  about  a  5% 
crop  compared  with  75%  last  year, 
while  Greenings  are  no  better  although 
they  made  an  80%  crop  last  year. 

Prospects  Fair  in  Chautauqua 

Over  in  Chautauqua  County  fall  var¬ 
ieties  are  just  a  shade  under  last  year 
being  reported  at  75%  compared  with 
80%  in  1926.  Baldwins,  so  the  report 
states,  are  expected  to  make  a  qo% 
crop  whereas  last  year  they  were  down 
to  40%.  The  Greening  crop  in  that 
county  however,  is  exactly  the  same  as 
last  year  at  30%  compared  with  60%  a 
year  ago.  McIntosh  are  also  going  to 
make  the  same  crop  as  last  year  with 
reports  predicting  a  70%  crop  compared 
with  30%  a  year  ago. 

In  order  to  get  a  cross  section  idea 
of  the  crop  over  the  past  7  years,  the 
accompanying  table  shows  how  the  var¬ 
ious  varieties  line  up.  All  varieties  of 
apples  combined  indicate  the  smallest 
crop  in  prospect  since  1921.  Fall  varie¬ 
ties  have  never  shown  such  low  indica¬ 
tions  since  1923.  Baldwins  have  never 
been  so  light  since  1924  while  we  have 
to  go  way  back  to  1921  to  find  such  a 
poor  prospect  for  Greenings  when  the 
prospects  were  rated  at  only  17%.  The 
outlook  for  McIntosh  is  also  the  lowest 
since  1921,  while  Northern  Spy  appar¬ 
ently  will  be  better  than  last  year  but 
not  as  good  as  in  1925. 

Pear  Crop  Under  1926 

In  Western  New  York  all  varieties 
of  pears  show  a  reduction  of  about  12% 
compared  with  last  year  when  the  crop 
was  rated  at  49%.  Bartletts  are  listed 
at  about  26%  compared  with  45%  last 
year;  Seckles  are  rated  at  about  38% 
compared  with  41%  in  1926  and  Kieffer 
at  48%  compared  with  63%  last  year. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley  Bartlett  pears 
apparently  are  about  on  par  with  last 
year.  In  the  upper  Hudson  in  Albany 
and  Rensselaer  counties  they  are  a 
shade  under  last  year  while  in  the  lower 
Hudson  they  are  a  shade  better.  In  the 
upper  Hudson  including  Albany  and 
Rensselaer,  Kieffers  are  reported  at 
about  62%  compared  with  52%  last 
year  while  down  farther  they  are  3% 
under  last  year  when  they  were  rated 
at  62%. 

Peaches  Hard  Hit 

The  peach  crop  in  western  New  York 
apparently  is  hard  hit  for  reports  indi¬ 
cate  about  a  32%  crop  compared  with 
80%  last  year.  In  the  Hudson  Valley 
the  reports  show  a  27%  crop  compared 
with  84%  last  year. 

Market  Wants  Only  Good  Fruit 

Taking  all  in  all  therefore,  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  apparently  is  going  to  exper¬ 
ience  a  reversal  of  conditions  of  last 
year.  Consequently  it  is  expected  that 
good  apples  will  bring  much  better 
prices,  particularly  when  we  consider 
reports  from  other  sections  which  in¬ 
dicate  a  shorter  crop.  The  only  discour¬ 
aging  feature  in  the  report  was  found 
in  those  statements  relative  to  spraying. 
It  is  usually  the  case  that  following  a 
bumper  crop  when  prices  are  ruinously 
low,  a  great  many  growers  become  dis¬ 
couraged  and  consequently  cut  out  those 
good  practices  which  make  for  a  better 
crop.  Spraying  is  generally  considered 
a  matter  of  insurance.  Business  men 
seldom  leave  their  insurance  lapse  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  apple 
growers  this  year  have  allowed  their’s  to 
do  so.  Our  markets  demand  top  quality 
goods  under  any  consideration  and  even 


in  times  of  a  short  crop  when  supplies 
are  light,  only  the  more  desirable  stocks 
bring  the  big  money  and  find  ready  buy¬ 
ers. 


The  Thirty-Sixth  Week  at 
Farming-dale 

rAURING  the  thirty-sixth  week  of  the 
Fifth  Farmindale  Contest  the  i,ooo 
pullets  laid  3,960  eggs.  This  is  at  the 
rate  of  55.8%,  but  a  decrease  of  266  eggs, 
or  3.8%  from  last  week’s  production.  The 
pullets  have  laid  a  total  of  126,428  eggs 
since  November  1,  1926.  The  present  Con¬ 
test  is  4,628  eggs  ahead  of  last  year’s  com¬ 
petition  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-sixth 
week. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 

Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  W,  L .  55 

E.  E.  Chamberlain,  W.  L .  54 

Belcoe  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L.  .  58 

The  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L.  ... _  53 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  R.l.Reds  53 

High  Pens  to  Date 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  variety 
are : 

White  Leghorns 

W.  R.  Dewsnap  . 1689 

Sunnyside  Farm  . 1634 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm  . 1631 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  . 1621 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm  . 1613 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  . 1549 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pinecrest  Orchards  . 1654 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm  . 1601 

Fristegarth  Farm  . 1523 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  . 1478 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc . ^ . 1257 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons  . 1257 

Lewis  Farms  .  1232 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Springdale  Farm  . . 1221 

Teach  Pullets  to  Use  Roosts 

IT  is  a  good  plan  to  get  the  pullets  to 
A  roosting  as  soon  as  possible.  This  will 
allow  some  circulation  of  air  around  their 
bodies  at  night  and  prevent  overheating. 
They  will  grow  better.  If  perches  are 
provided  near  the  floor  at  first  they  will 
soon  learn  to  use  them.  This  will  also 
prevent  trouble  in  fall  when  they  are  put 
into  the  laying  house. 

Attention  to  good  ventilation  during 
hot  summer  nights  will  pay  dividends.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  ventilators,  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  take  out  the  windows  in 
the  front  of  the  house. 


Milk  supplies  enough  of  most  of  the 
minerals  needed  in  the  diet  of  poultry  ex¬ 
cept  lime  and  phosphorus.  Where  much 
milk  is  fed,  oyster  shell  or  limestone  ;fnd 
bone  meal  should  be  added  to  the  ration 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  these 
minerals. 


New  Jersey  the  Egg  Basket  of 
the  East 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

It  may  sound  to  some  readers  that 
in  my  opinion  there  are  no  other  poul¬ 
try  production  sections  in  the  East. 
There  are.  I  am  sure  my  good  friends 
down  on  Long  Island  will  not  think  I 
am  forgetting  them.  There  are  some 
poultry  farms  on  Long  Island  that  car¬ 
ry  most  interesting  stories  and  some 
day  we  hope  to  hear  from  them.  Then 
again,  we  must  not  forget  the  great 
duck  industry  down  on  the  east  end  of 
Long  Island,  of  which  there  is  nothing 
greater  in  the  entire  United  States.  But 
Vineland,  Toms  River  and  other  New 
Jersey  producing  sections  are  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  they  produce  a  vast  amount 
of  poultry  products  that  flow  into  the 
Metropolitan  district  and  other  nearby 
markets.  A  man  who  has  made  his 
business  the  poultry  business,  should 
try  his  level  best  to  visit  this  region  and 
make  a  study  of  their  methods.  Certain¬ 
ly  we  found  a  most  cordial  welcome 
among  those  people  in  south  Jersey  and 
they  were  only  too  glad  to  tell  us  all 
they  knew,  for  they  in  turn  realize  they 
do  not  know  it  all  and  want  to  hear 
what  other  folks  are  doing. 


American  Agriculturist,  July  23,  1927 

Should  Children  Work  on  the  Farm? 

( Continued  from  page  2) 


?tnd  a  little  spending  money.  There 
were  no  “ifs"  and  “ands”  about  it  either 
but  what  Dad  told  them  to  do  they  did. 
;Well,  the  children  argued,  certain  town 
and  village  children  didn’t  have  to  work, 
;why  should  they?  This  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  question,  wholly  aside  from 
whether  children  have  to  work  to  earn 
a  living  or  a  few  extras  and  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  illustrated  talk  by  dad. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  disadvan¬ 
tages,  of  the  city  and  the  village  as 
places  for  children  to  grow  up  that  the 
opportunities  for  work  there  are  limited. 
Most  city  and  village  children  either 
don’t  have  to  work  or  can’t  easily  find 
useful  and  interesting  work  to  do.  On 
a  farm  the  opportunity  to  work  usefully 
is  never  lacking  and  the  necessity  sel¬ 
dom.  But  the  farmer  often  goes  to  the 
other  extreme  apd  works  his  children 
too  hard  and  without  the  pay  which  not 
only  encourages  them  but  teaches  them 
how  money  is  earned  and  its  value.  I 
think,  that  aside  from  chores,  errands 
and  general  usefulness  about  the  home 
as  their  share  of  the  family  duties,  that 
children  should  be  paid  when  they  work. 
Even  if  the  amount  is  nominal,  it 
teaches  the  lessen  of  earning  and  values 
early  in  life. 

Of  course  children  should  not  be 
worked  beyond  their  strength.  Their 
growth  and  health  should  be  other  re¬ 
wards  too.  Last  night  for  example  as 
a  reward  for  getting  certain  jobs  done, 
we  went  to  the  lake  for  a  swim.  And 
the  children  are  looking  forward  to  two 
weeks  each  in  scout  camps.  They  earn 
the  money  for  this  and  it  is  something 
to  work  for.  Why  do  farm  boys  and 
girls  need  a  vacation  and  outing?  For 
a  change  to  help  keep  them  thinking  of 
work  as  drudgery  and  farm  life  as  a 
hard^  life,  to  develop  new  outlooks  and 
new  contacts  and  to  round  out  their 
lives. 

If  parents  can  teach  efficiently  these 
lessons  of  working,  earning  and  learn¬ 
ing  values  I  believe  they  will  have  con¬ 
tributed  almost  as  much  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  their  children  as  the  public 
School  system  itself,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  chief  reason  why  farm  boys  and  girls 
make  such  good  records  in  cities  and  in 
public  life  later,  is  not  our  relatively 
poor  country  schools  but  our  farms 
themselves  as  places  to  learn  to  work, 
earn,  learn,  and  live.  There  are  few 
things  more  important  to  the  future  of 
©ur  nation  than  these  four. 


not  a  present  practiced  very  much  because 
there  has  been  no  shipping  station  and 
it  has  nat  paid  to  make  butter  or  to  ship 
cream.  But  the  shipping  station  would 
come  fast  enough  provided  there  were 
enough  farmers  in  any  community  with 
enough  cows  to  make  a  production  that 
would  pay  a  dealer  ..to  operate  a  station. 

Now  we  do  not  believe  in  making  the 
suggestion  that  thousands  of  farmers 
should  rush  into  the  business  of  produc¬ 
ing  milk.  All  such  adjustments  should 
come  slowly.  But  we  do  believe  that  there 
is  something  here  for  the  good  farmers 
of  Western  New  York  to  think  about  and 
act  upon  in  a  conservative  way  and  that 
such  action  would  fit  well  into  their  present 
activities  and  guarantee  a  more  permanent 
agriculture  for  a  section  that  is  now  hav¬ 
ing  and  promises  to  continue  to  have 
serious  economic  difficulties. 


Notes  from  Western  New  York 

'  |  ’HERE  is  an  unusual  amount  of  alsike 
clover  in  the  eastern  part  of  Erie 
County  and  in  the  western  part  of  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  Allegheny  Counties.  In  talking 
with  a  farmer  near  Chafee  he  observed 
that  this  clover  is  largely  volunteer  clover 
and  that  he  believes  it  is  largely  due  to 
the  large  amount  of  rainfall  this  last 
spring.  In  driving  through  that  section 
for  miles  the  air  is  literally  filled  from 
the  fragrance  of  the  fields. 

Haying  has  been  started  on  the  majority 
of  farms  in  this  section  although  further 
west  in  Erie  County  many  had  not  yet 
started  on  July  8.  The  hay  crop  promises 
to  be  good.  On  many  farms  it  is  rather 
short  but  quite  thick. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  old  land  marks  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  has  disappeared.  The  old 
covered  bridge  near  Trumansburg  is  being 
replaced  by  a  modern  structure  and 
travelers  on  that  road  are  required  to  de¬ 
tour  to  Taughannock  Falls. 

♦  *  * 

The  wheat  crop  in  Western  New  York 
is  looking  good  and  will  soon  be  ready 
to  cut.  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  com 
crop  on  different  farms.  There  are  very 
few  pieces  that  show  the  growth  that  they 
should  have  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Many 
fields  were  not  only  small  but  choked  with 
weeds  and  it  is  c  mbtful  whether  they 
will  ever  recover  from  this  setback.  How¬ 
ever,  where  the  weeds  have  been  controlled 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  a  fairly 
good,  crop  will  be  put  into  the  silo  in  the 
fall. 


More  Money  for  Western  New 
York  Farmers 

( Continued  from  page  3) 
production,  they  possibly  could  use  some  of 
it  to  feed  their  own  cows  and  in  addition 
could  grow  almost  unlimited  quantities  of 
clover  and  alfalfa,  the  most  natural  rough- 
age  that  can  be  fed  a  dairy  cow. 

I  know  of  sections  where  dairying  is 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire.  All  block.v  pigs,  large  type  stock. 

7  weeks  old,  $4.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.75 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
A  few  pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  7  to  8 
weeks  old,  $6.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS  CRATED  AND  SHIPPED  TO  YOUR  DEPOT 
Selected  Spring  Pigs 

aU  large  type  stock,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  eross, 
and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  piss.  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$5.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  No  charge  for 
crating  or  shipping.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  D.  to  you 
on  approval.  We  pay  all  express  charges  to  your  depot, 
these  prices  are  F.O.B.  your  depot  We  have  plenty  of 
stock  for  prompt  shipment. Pure  bred  Chester  White  barrows 
hoars  or  sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each. 

CLOVER  HIU.  FARM,  Box  48,  R.F.D.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  F0yLMtKATE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hogf 
These  are  all  good  bloeky  pigs,  the  kind  that  vrlll 
make  large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Ches¬ 
ter  and  Berkshire  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each; 
S  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.00  each.  I  will  ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  0.  0.  to  you  on  approval  and  you  can  keep  them 
*  week  or  10  days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  can 
return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Telephone  0086. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Dairymen’: 
League  has  purchased  the  Queen  Cik 
Company  which  owns  a  number  of  plant 
which  have  been  shipping  to  the  fluid  mar 
ket  in  Buffalo.  This  is  good  news  to  ; 
large  number  of  dairymen  in  Erie  County 
yet  there  are  many  who  for  various  rea 
sons  have  not  become  Dairymen’s  Leagui 
members  and  who  regret  this  action  as  i 
means  that  they  must  either  join  th> 
Dairymen’s  League  or  look  for  some  othe: 
market.  Dairy  cows  are  scarce  in  thi: 
section  and  are  bringing  a  good  price. 


Swine  Questions  and  Answer 

A  CONCISE,  interesting  and  practica 
book  recently  put  out  by  Webb  Pub 
lishing  Company  is  “Swine  Questions  an 
Answers”  by  W.  H.  Peters.  Mr.  Peter 
is  chief  of  the  Division  of  Animal  Hus 
bandry  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  an< 
live-stock  editor  of  The  Farmer. 

The  book  is  written  in  question  an 
answer  style  and  includes  practically  ever 
question  on  which  the  average  breede 
might  wish  to  have  information.  It  con 
tains  135  pages  of  text  as  well  as  numer 
ous  illustrations.  It  is  handy  in  size  am 
published  with  a  paper  cover  so  that  i 
makes  a  very  handy  reference  book  fo 
the  swine  breeder. 


A  brush  and  can  of  kerosene  are  mighl 
good  tools  to  loosen  dirt  and  rust  so  th; 
bearings  may  be  properly  adjusted  an 
bolts  and  nuts  tightened. 


O)  is 


Ways  to  Make  Money 
on  Summer  Feeding 

1.  Feeding  the  Dry  Cow 

2.  Feeding  the  Dairy  Heifer,  and 

3 ♦  FEEDING  THE  MILKING 
Herd . 


Feed  a  grain  ration  in  summer”  is 
the  slogan  today  in  the  leading  dairy 
districts.  And  almost  invariably  these 
summer  rations  include  Linseed  Meal. 


Mail  the 
Coupon 
for  This 
Free 
Booklet* 


Why  are  these  prosperous  farmers  no 
longer  satisfied  with  pasture  alone,  in 
summer?  Because  a  richer  ration  — 
with  Linseed  Meal  —  pays  immediate 
profits  and  gives  a  double  return 
through  building  up  the  vitality  of  cows 
for  high  milk  production  in  fall  and  winter. 

Now  is  the  time  that  counts!  This  free  booklet  shows 
you  how  summer  feeding  affects  your  whole  year’s 
profits.  Includes  practical  summer  rations  to  fit  in 
with  other  feeds  used  in  your  district. 

Send  For  It  Today. 


INSTEAD  have  a  reliable  Silo  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency. 
Then  if'your  belated  corn  fails  to 
mature;  is  nipped  by  an  early  frost, 
or  becomes  infested  with  the  corn 
borer  you  won’t  suffer  loss.  In  a 
Unadilla  Silo  all  such  corn  be¬ 
comes  succulent,  nutritious  feed. 

The  U nadilla  is  easy  to  erect  and 
safe  to  use.  Its  patented  door  open¬ 
ing  is  continuous,  with  the  door 
fasteners  forming  a  safe  gadder  all 
the  way  up.  With  a  U nadilla,  there 


is  no  need  for  the  hard  lifting  or 
pitching  of  silage  —  you  simply 
pash  the  silage  out  at  any  level. 

With  its  great  convenience  and 
unique  safetyfeatures,itis  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  Unadilla  is  the  favorite 
silo  of  most  leading  dairymen. 

We  have  all  sizes  of  Oregon  Fir 
or  Spruce  silos  ready  for  shipment 
immediately.  The  time  to  order 
your  silo  is  now.  Then  have  it 
erected  and  ready  to  fill  at  the 
most  opportune  time. 


You  can  either  take  advantage  of  cur  liberal  cash  discount  offer  or  buy  a 
Unadilla  on  the  easy  time  payment  plan.  Write  for  catalog,  prices  andterms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.75 
each.  All  good  growing  pigs.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival 
at  your  depot  and  if  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.0.D,  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  Street,  Woburn, 
Mas*.  Tel.  1503  W. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


DETICTCOPn  Poland  China  boars  and  breeding 
KE.U10 1  stock  stanley  shortj  cheswold,  Dela. 


DFrKTFRFn  CHESTER  WHITE  100  lb.  boars  and 
1VC.U10  i  niV£>D  {j  j  Its,  $30  each.  Large  litters.  Choice 
breeding  stock.  Order  now. 

RAINBOW  STOCK  FARM,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross, 
7  to  8  weeks  old  $4.50  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.73 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 

expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  fret 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S. — Sellyig  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $6.50  each 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 
These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are 
fast  growers:  Chester  white  and  Berkshire 
cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  6  to 
8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,' 
$6.00  each.  Also  a  few  pure  bred  Chester 
Whites  $7.00  each.  Will  ship  C.  O.  I>* 
Prompt  delivery  guaranteed.  - 
ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mas*. 


60  (8)’ 


Harvest  your  crop  more 
quickly  and  economical¬ 
ly  with  a  Miller  Bean 
Harvester.  For  40 
years  recognized  as  the 
best  by  the  biggest 
growers  everywhere. 
Reasonably  priced  and 
built  to  last. 

Buy  from  your  dealer 
or  write 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Ls  Roy,  N.  Y.  1 


Made  of  copper-content  Rossmelal  galvanized, 
No  shrinkage  or  swelling.  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  Movable.  Safe  against  fire  and 
wind.  No  freeze  troubles.  Send  for  remark¬ 
able  booklet — “What  Users 
Say.” 

Easy  terms — buy  now,  pay 
later.  Agents  wanted. 

Check  items  which  interest  you 
and  write  for  catalog. 


Ross  Old  Reliable  Ensilage 
Cutter  is  another  exterminator 
of  the  borer.  Cuts  ensilage  into 
inch  pieces.  All  steel  con¬ 
struction.  Write  for  prices. 


The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  (Est.  1850) 
341  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Brooder  Houses — Silos — Cribs  — 
Bins  —  Cutters — Mills — Garages 


m 


_ _ _ _  _ _ 

•BURSAL  ENLARGEMENTS 


I  Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 

I  swollen  tissues,  curbs,  filled  ten¬ 
dons,  soreness  from  bruises  or| 
strains.  Stops  spavin  lameness.! 
Does  not  blister,  remove  hair  or  j 
lay  up  horse.  $2.50  at  druggists,! 
or  postpaid.  Valuable  horse  book| 
1-S  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Read  this:  ‘‘Horse  had  large  swelling  I 
just  below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  re- 1 
^appeared.  Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used 
Absorbinefor  years  wi  th  grea  t  success.” 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc.  579iymahSt.,Sprmgfield,  Mass. 


BUSHEL  STAVE  BASKETS 

Once  used — hampers,  carriers  j 
with  6  4-qt.  tills  and  divider.  < 
Berry  crates,  and  all  other  ; 
fruit  and  vegetable  containers.  j 
Egg  Cases — 30-Dozen  size  with 
Flats,  Fillers  and  Lids.  New 
and  Second-hand  Fiats,  Fill¬ 
ers  and  Excelsior  Pads.  Let 
us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  3  883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaar  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  Bosnjodend  UerZT‘ 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y  City 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 
152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
GREENWICH  BANK  COM.  AGENCIES 


REFS. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


MILK  PRICES 

1  I  'HE  following  are  the  July  prices  for 
milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

C1  Dairymen's  Sheffield 

League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $2.95  $2.80 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.05 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.21 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  . . . .  2.46 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder. 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.15  2.00 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese . Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  Ciass  1  League  price  for  July,  1926, 
Was  $2.75  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield's  $2.80. 

The  above  prices  m  each  class  are  not 
tiie  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  ls  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
June  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $1.61  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.27  for  Class  2. 

June  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen's  League  announce  the 
following  June  prices  for  3.5%  milk: 

Gross  . $2.19 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool  Price  .  2.13 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness . 15 


houses  in  New  York  were  reported  as 
2,103,138  as  compared  with  2,897,673  last 
year.  * 

EGGS  SLIGHTLY  HIGHER 


NEARBY 

July  13, 

WHITE 

July  12 

July  5 

1926 

Selected  Ext’s 

38-40 

36  -38 

41 

-45 

Av’ge  Extras 

.35-37 

33  -35 

38 

-40 

Extra  Firsts  . 

.31-33 

30  -31 

34 

-37 

Firsts  . 

.29-30 

28  -29 

32 

-33(4 

Gathered  .... 

.24-28(4 

24(4-28 

29(4-35 

Pullets  . 

.25-27 

25  -26 

33 

- 

BROWNS 

Hennery  .... . 

.29-35 

28(4-33 

35 

-40 

Gathered  . 

.24-28(4 

24(4-28 

28(4-35 

There  has  been  rather  an  improvement 
in  the  egg  market  since  our  last  report. 
Receipts  have  increased  slightly  but  are 
behind  the  corresponding  week  last  year 
and  accumulations  have  been  materially 
less  than  a  year  ago.  The  quality  of  the 
arrivals  has  been  rather  low  due  to  the 
excessive  hot  weather  in  the  middle  west. 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  by 
American  Agriculturist  for  your  benefit, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:00  to  11:15  A. M. 
Standard  time  ( 12:00  to  12:15  new 
time J. 


Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  . ...$1.98 

The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  In  June 
1926  was  for  3%  $1.66  ($1.86  for  3.5%). 
The  June  1925  net  cash  price  to  farmers 
was  $1.70  (3%). 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  cash  price  to  Sheffield  producers  for 
3%  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  for 
June  1927  is  $2.22  per  hundred.  This  is 
equivalent  to  $2.42  for  3.5%  milk.  The 
Sheffield  price  for  June  a  year  ago  was 
$2.12/a  for  3%  milk.  The  June  1925  Shef¬ 
field  price  was  $2.01. 

BUTTER  MARKET  IMPROVES 

CREAMERY  July  13, 

SALTED  July  12  July  5  1926 

Higher 

than  extra  .  .42'/z-43  42  -  4272  40(4-41 

Extra  (92  sc).  42  -  4114-  -40 

84-91  score  .  .36  -41 ‘/2  36  -40'/2  34(4-39(4 

Lower  G’ds  35  -3514  35  -35/2  33/2-34 

Buyers  of  butter  were  rather  slow  to 
take  hold  after  the  4th  of  July  holiday 
and  prices  yielded  about  one  cent  on  the 
finer  grades.  This  started  considerable  in¬ 
terest,  much  of  it  speculative  and  the  tone 
of  the  market  has  gradually  improved. 
Receipts  have  continued  heavy  and  have 
included  several  cars  from  Chicago.  This 
western  butter  will  probably  stop  any  large 
increase  in  prices  and  may  result  in  a 
slight  reduction.  On  the  12th  a  good  trade 
was  reported  in  strictly  fancy  butter  and 
leading  grades  of  fresh  cremeary  adanced 
a  quarter  of  a  cent.  The  demand  for  the 
•  lower  grades  has  been  rather  slow  but  on 
the  12th  there  was  a  slight  improvement 
along  this  line. 

On  July  1st  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  reported  the 
amount  of  butter  in  storage  in  licensed 
cold  storage  warehouses  in  New  York 
State  was  13,332,670  pounds  as  compared 
with  14,308  090  pounds  on  July  x,  last  year. 
In  licensed  cold  storage  warehouses  in 
greater  New  York  they  reported  8,804,097 
pounds  on  July  x  as  compared  with  10,136,- 
667  pounds  on  July  1,  1926. 

CHEESE  MARKET  FIRM 

STATE  July  13, 

FLATS  July  12  July  5  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  _ 24/2-25/2  24-25  23'/2-24 

Fresh"  Av’ge  .... — — - - - — • 

Held  Fancy  _  27  -  28  27-28  27'/2-29 

Held  Av’ge  . 25  -26'/2  25-26  26(4-27 

The  cheese  market  has  shown  some  im¬ 
provement  since  last  week’s  report,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  finest  grades.  The  mar¬ 
kets  in  northern  New  York  are  very  firm 
and  the  country  costs  are  high,  in  many 
instances  being  above  a  parity  with  New 
York.  The  Watertown  and  Canton  cheese 
boards  made  a  price  of  23)^0  on  twins  and 
for*,  fancy  flats  premiums  were  paid.  Re¬ 
ports  un-state  were  on  the  basis  of  25/2C 
on  well  classed  marks  F.O.B.  shipping 
points.  The  make  in  Wisconsin  is  about 
equal  to  last  year  and  nearly  equal  to 
last  year  in  New  York.  On  July  11  the 
cold  storage  holdings  in  public  ware- 


The  eggs  going  into  storage  have  been 
matched  by  withdrawals  especially  from 
short  stored  eggs  which  has  helped  to  pre¬ 
vent  greater  improvement  in  prices  and 
together  with  other  factors  have  caused 
buyers  to  be  extremely  critical  of  quality. 

The  storage  situation  as  reported  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  is  as  follows :  On  July  1  there 
were  1,589,915  cases  in  licensed  cold  stor¬ 
age  houses  in  the  state  as  compared  with 
1,326,448  cases  on  July  last  year.  There 
was  proportionately  heavier  increase  in 
the  amount  of  frozen  eggs  in  storage. 

GOOD  DEMAND  FOR  FOWLS 

FOWLS  July  23, 


July  12 

July  5 

1926 

Colored  . 

— 

28-30 

28-29 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

25-26 

24-26 

Colored  . 

.  . - - 

20-36 

38-45 

Leghorn  . 

,  .  . - - 

15-26 

25-33 

DUCKS,  Nearby 

. . .24- 

22-24 

25-27 

Cars  of  poultry  arriving  have  contained 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  broilers 
and  as  a  result  there  has  been  a  heavy 
demand  for  fowls  with  a  firm  market 
while  receipts  of  broilers  have  been  in 
excessive  supply  and  prices  have  been 
driven  downward.  On  Saturday,  the  9th, 
express  colored  fowls  were  reported  at  30 
to  31c  and  Leghorns  30  to  32c.  Heavy 
broilers  were  reported  up  to  35c  with  Leg¬ 
horns  down  as  low  as  20c  on  small  and  up 
to  32  on  large  broilers. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  situation 
was  unchanged  there  still  being  a  surplus 
of  broilers  and  a  scarcity  of  fowls  and 
as  no  definite  values  were  reported  quota¬ 
tions  are  omitted.  Some  peddling  busi¬ 
ness  was  reported  in  fancy  heavy  fowls 
as  high  as  35c  and  Leghorns  at  26  to  27c. 
The  low  price  of  eggs  in  the  west  is  ap¬ 
parently  causing  a  cleaning  up  of  young 
stock.  Receivers  are  expecting  a  higher 
proportion  of  fowls  in  the  near  future. 
FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


FUTURES 

( At  Chicago) 


July  13, 
July  12  July  5  1926 


Wheat  (July)  . 

..1.43(4 

1.44/2 

1.43/s 

Corn  (July)  . 

.  .I.001/4 

•97  l/z 

.75/4 

Oats  (July)  . 

.45/4 

•38/2 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  N etv  York ) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red 

..1.54(4 

1.5734 

1.58% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  . . 

•  .1.21% 

1.17 

.94 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

.59 

.50% 

FEEDS 

July  10, 

(At  Buffalo) 

July  9 

July 

2  1926 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.36.75. 

42.90 

31.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

.29.00 

30.70 

24.50 

H’d  Bran  . 

.31.00 

31.70 

26.50 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.33.00 

33.20 

25.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.37.00 

42.20 

32.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.40.00 

41.20 

30.50 

Red  Dog  . 

.45.00 

47.20 

34.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.38.50 

38.20 

29.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.39.50 

38.20 

29.25 

Corn  Meal  . 

.44.00 

— 

32.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.35.00 

38.20 

37.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.47.00 

48.20 

47.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.38.00 

39.40 

35.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.42.00 

43.40 

38.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.44.00 

45.40 

39.50 

34%  O.  P  Linseed 

Meal  . 45.00  48.40  47.50 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo .  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  HAY 

There  is  little  change  in  the  hay  mar¬ 
ket  since  our  last  report.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  stock  on  hand  and  the  market 


is  rather  dull.  Choice  No.  1  timothy  and 
light  mixtures  quoted  at  $24  for  large 
bales  and  $21  to  $22  for  small  bales.  Prices 
ranged  down  from  $18  to  $20  for  large 
bales  for  No.  3  and  $16  to  $18  for  small 
bales  of  the  same  grade.  Rye  straw  is 
quoted  at  $34  and  $35  a  ton. 

MEATS  AND  LIVESTOCK 

Receipts  of  live  calves  were  rather  low 
on  the  12th  and  the  market  was  firm  and 
prices  higher.  Most  arrivals  were  from 
the  south  and  sold  at  $13.50  to  $15.50. 
The  market  was  easier  on  lambs.  Prices 
were  somewhat  lower  with  $16  the  top 
priee  on  best  qualities  with  most  sales  at 
$14-50  to  $15.50. 

Llogs,  Yorkers  (100-150  lbs.)  $11  to 
$11.50.  (170-200  lbs)  $9.75  to  $10.50.  (200 
to  220  lbs.)  $8.75  to  $10.60.  Heavy  bulls 
$6  to  $6.35,  heavy  cows  $7  to  $7.50  with 
light  weights  down  to  $3.50  to  $5. 

Receipts  of  country  dressed  veal  calves 
continue  light  but  the  demand  is  limited 
and  the  market  is  not  more  than  steady. 
A  few  selected  veals  worked  out  a  little 
higher  than  quoted  but  21  and  22c  was 
about  all  that  could  be  obtained  on  the 
best  grades  with  prices  ranging  downward 
according  to  quality. 

Live  rabbits  were  quoted  at  20  to  25c. 

POTATO  MARKET  STEADY 

Digging  has  started  on  Long  Island 
and  New  Jersey  although  as  yet  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  these  sections  are  small. 
The  quality  of  these  arrivals  is  showing 
up  satisfactorily  with  the  exception  of 
some  green  stock.  Offerings  are  aUittle 
lighter,  demand  is  active  and  the  tone 
of  the  market  is  steady  to  firm. 

On  the  12th  the  best  No.  1  were  quot¬ 
ed  at  $3.50  to  $3.75  with  occasional 
sales,  especially  from  Maryland,  reach¬ 
ing  $3.87)4.  Long  Islands  were  quoted 
at  $3.75  and  $4.  Few  No.  ls  are  sold 
below  $3  except  poor  green  stock. 

According  to  a  recent  crop  report  the 
potato  acreage  in  New  York  State  has 
increased  9%  over  what  was  harvested 
last  year,  in  other  words  there  will  be 
270,000  acres  this  year  as  compared  to 
248,000  last  year. 

There  has  been  a  similar  increase  in 
potato  acreage  tthroughout  the  late 
northern  potato  growing  states  of 
Maine,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  Wis¬ 
consin,  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
The  entire  potato  acreage  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  about  11%  over 
last  year. 

Bean  Acreage  Lower  in  New  York 

The  New  York  bean  acreage  is  2% 
less  than  was  harvested  last  year.  How¬ 
ever  a  large  percentage  of  last  year’s 
acreage  was  never  harvested  so  the  de¬ 
crease  is  greater  than  the  figures  indicate. 
The  bean  acreage  in  Michigan  is  20% 
greater  than  was  harvested  last  year. 

Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

Special  to  American  Agriculturist  from 
the  Market  Nezvs  Service, 

U.  S.  D.  A. 

Prices  have  slanted  upward  all  summer.  The 
middle— of  July  recorded  further  market  gains 
in  the  great  staples,  cotton,  grain,  feeds,  livestock 
and  fruits.  Dairy  products  held  their  place  with 
a  stronger  underlying  position.  Hay  and  pota¬ 
toes  tend  lower  with  larger  supply  in  prospect. 

Crop  prospects  are  only  fair  but  part  of  the 
doubt  is  owing  to  the  late  start.  The  big  feature 
is  the  reduced  acreage,  and  poor  condition  of 
corn,  which  of  course  affects  the  feed  outlook.  A 
long  growing  season  will  help  with  planted  crops. 
Tree  fruits  of  all  kinds  seem  likely  enough  to 
bear  good  prices.  Vegetables  are  doing  well  in 
most  sections. 

The  total  production  of  392,943,000  bushels  of 
potatoes,  about  an  average  crop',  is  forecast.  The 
acreage  was  the  largest  since  1923.  Because  of 
increased  population  the  production  would  be 
only  3.3  bushels  per  capita,  thus  affording  a  fair, 
outlook  for  prices.  The  southern  part  of  the 
Virginia  peninsula  is  cleaning  out  and  interest 
is  shifting  to  New  York  and  states  north,  also 
to  Kentucky,  Kansas  and  Missouri.. 

Butter  markets  have  continued  fairly  steady 
since  early  in  June.  Receipts  are  still  heavy  and 
are  thought  to  indicate  a  heavy  production  in 
late  summer.  Movement  into  storage  has  been 
heavy  but  total  holdings  reported  July  12  were 
more  than  90,000,000  pounds,  over  3,000,000 
pounds  greater  than  a  year  ago.  Cheese  markets 
continued  steady  with  prices  in  country  markets 
showing  little  change  in  recent  weeks.  Trade  is 
still  slow  with  buying  for  storage  lighter  than 
the  normal  for  the  season.  Production  is  heavier 
than  a  year  ago  and  storage  holdings  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese  at  nearly  50,000,000  pounds  are  about 
4,000,000  pounds  heavier  than  last  year. 

Interest  in  wool  .on  the  Boston  market  was 
more  general  among  manufacturers  during  the 
first  half  of  July  than  at  any  previous  time  this 
year.  Even  wools  from  vegetable  fleece  and  the 
territory  wool  sections  moved  out  of  the  mills  at 
slightly  hardening  prices  despite  the  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  of  domestic  wools  arriving  on  the  market 
during  the  past  fortnight* 


made-to-measure 

for  me 

0 


PRINCE  ALBERT  couldn’t  have  suited 
me  better  if  I  had  made  the  blueprints 
myself,  and  superintended  the  entire  job 
from  soup  to  nuts!  It  fitted  my  smoke- 
taste  perfectly"  the  first  time  I  tried  it.  I 
started  right  —  with  P.  A.  —  and  I’ve 
stayed  with  it. 

I  wanted  fragrance.  I  got  it  .  .  .  both 
from  the  tobacco  in  the  tidy  red  tin  and 
in  the  smoke  itself.  Fragrance  that  re¬ 
minded  me  of  woodland  trails  just  after 
a  soft,  spring  rain.  I  wanted  mildness — 
mildness  that  would  let  me  smoke  from 
morning  till  midnight. 


But  mildness  alone  was  not  enough. 
I  demanded  a  full,  rich  tobacco  body 
that  would  satisfy  my  pipe-hankering  on 
every  fire-up.  There  again  Prince  Albert 
had  my  measure,  right  to  the  tick  of  the 
tape.  Cool,  long-burning,  free  from  bite 
and  parch — P.  A.  was  all  of  these. 

You  suspect  by  this  time  that  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  with  P.  A.  I’ll  tell  the  world  I  am! 
And  I  want  to  get  it  over  to  you  that,  if 
you  don’t  know  P.  A.  by  personal  expe¬ 
rience,  you’ve  got  something  coming  to 
you  .  .  .  something  mighty  good.  Try 
P.  A.,  on  the  word  of  a  friend! 


—  no  other  tobacco  is  like  it! 


P.  A.  is  sold  everywhere  in  tidy  red 
tins,  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humi¬ 
dors,  and  pound  crystal-glass  humidors 
with  sponge-moistener  top.  And 
always  with  every  bit  of  bite  and  parch 
removed  by  the  Prince  Albert  process. 


©  1927,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


The  Greatest  Large-Scale  Farmer 


in  the  World 


(fotnwXe  fob,  youA  mxxneu^  f 


Bud 'grafting  young 
stock .  Each  budded 
tree  must  be  pro» 
tected  ivith  a  shield 
of  leaves. 


Picture  a  group  of  farms  totaling  136,000 
acres  with  20,000  hands  to  work  them. 
Consider  that  these  farms  had  to  be  cleared 
from  virgin  jungle,  drained,  fertilized,  pre¬ 
pared.  That  10,000,000  trees  have  been 
grown  from  seed,  set  out,  grafted.  Consider, 
also,  that  these  farms  have  whole  villages 
within  their  borders,  schools  and  hospitals. 
Docks  of  their  own.  80  miles  of  railroad 
and  355  miles  of  motor  roads.  Picture  this 
and  you  begin  to  get  an  idea  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  enterprise  in  the  world — the  Far 
Eastern  rubber  plantations  of  the  United 
States  Rubber  Company. 

This  huge  development  has  but  one  object 
— to  make  certain  of  an  ever-increasing  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  finest  rubber  that  can  be  grown 
for  United  States  Tires.  And  so  to  guarantee 
the  users  of  United  States  Tires  quality 
right  through  from  the  place  where  quality 
must  start — the  rubber  from  which  the  tires 
are  built. 


THE  longer  wear  of  United  States  Royal  Cord  Balloons  begins 
with  rubber  grown  for  quality .  But  plantation  ownership  is  only 
one  of  the  important  steps  in  producing  these  better  tires. 

To  obtain  tire  cord  of  the  quality  its  specifications  demand,  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company  operates  its  own  Cotton  Mills  in  the 
heart  of  the  cotton  fields. 

And  every  Royal  Cord  Balloon  incorporates  three  of  the  greatest 
forward  steps  ever  made  in  tire  building : 

Sprayed  Rubber — the  purest,  strongest  and  most  uniform  crude 
rubber  known;  Web  Cord — the  framework  of  the  tire  structure  in 
which  the  cotton  cords  are  bonded  together  with  pure  rubber  latex 
without  friction  generating  cross-tie  threads;  and  the  Flat  Band 
Method — which  assures  a  tire  equally  strong  at  every  point. 

Company-owned  plantations  and  mills,  new  and  better  materials 
and  methods — all  mean  greater  mileage  for  tires.  That  is  what  you 
are  interested  in.  Get  more  for  your  money — go  to  the  dealer  who 
sells  United  States  Tires. 

United  States  ®  Rubber  Company 

Trade  Mark 


UNITED  STATES 

ROYAL  CORD 


Collecting  latex 
( rubber  tree  milk) 
from  the  tapped 
trees. 


Clearing  the  jungle 
for  a  United  States 
Ridiber  Company 
Plantation. 


BALLOON 


UNITED  STATES  TIRES  ARE  GOOD  TIRES 


(11)  63 


A  FTER  several  days  of  unsettled  and 
^  cloudy  weather,  the  sun  has  started 
his  work  again,  and  the  hay  is  drying 
very  nicely.  Quite  a  bit  was  cut  the  first 
days  of  the  week  and  then  lay  without  even 
wilting  to  any  extent.  Where  the  clover 
is  heavy  it  will  require  several  days  like 
this  to  finish  the  process  in  good  shape. 

The  “Harvest  Weather  Forecast”  is 
being  inaugurated  by  the  Farm  Bureaus 
of  Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties  again  this 
year.  They  are  receiving  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  of  the  Black  River  Telephone 
Co.,  which  has  many  lines  through  both 
counties.  The  operators  give  a  line  call 
each  day  at  noon  and  give  the  forecast  as 
received  through  the  Bureau  offices  from 
the  U.  S.  Weather  Department  to  all  who 
are  interested  enough  to  listen. 

On  lines  operated  by  other  companies 
who  do  not  care  to  contribute  toward 
the  community  service,  local  people  receive 
the  forecast  by  phone  and  then  give  it  to 
all  who  call  up  for  it.  This  service  has 
been  carried  on  for  several  years  and 
from  the  beginning  in  Jefferson  and  a  few 
other  counties  about  six  years  ago,  has 
spread  to  many  other  sections.  It  has 
been  found  by  those  who  follow  the  fore¬ 
casts  intelligently  and  consistently,  that 
they  are  of  much  value,  not  only  for  hay¬ 
ing  and  harvest  but  for  planning  for  other 
activities. 

*  *  * 

URING  the  closing  days  of  June  and 
the  first  part  of  July  many  family 
and  community  gatherings  have  been  held. 
At  these  a  number  of  unusual  sports  have 
been  evolved  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
occasion.  One  of  these  is  the  cow  calling 
contest.  This  was  carried  out  at  the 
gathering  of  the  Rutland  community  at 
the  Middle  Road  Community  House  re¬ 
cently.  Fred  Case  of  Champion  was  de¬ 
clared  the  champion  cow  caller — consider¬ 
ing  distance,  volume,  and  musical  qualities. 
A  chicken  calling  contest  was  staged  for 
the  ladies,  and  Mrs.  George  Woodruff  won 
that,  both  vocally  and  by  pantomine.. 

The  St.  Lawrence  county  farmers  picnic 
will  be  held  at  Eel  Weir  park  on  August 
nth  according  to  latest  advices.  This  will 
be  carried  out  by  county  granges,  farm 
and  home  bureau,  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operatives,  and  other  organizations.  C. 
M.  Bowen,  former  county  agent  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  county,  is  acting  as  county  agent 
following  the  resignation  of  S.  R.  Farley. 
We  understand  that  a  new  county  agent 
has  been  selected,  but  have  not  learned 
his  name  as  yet.  He  will  not  arrive  until 
some  time  in  August  at  least. 

*  *  * 

'  I  ‘HE  struggle  is  still  on  between  the  old 
line  settlers  and  buyers  of  cheese  in 
St.  Lawrence  county,  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  trying  the  auction  system. 
The  former  are  holding  their  weekly 
sessions  in  Canton  where,  years  ago,  a 
Cheese  Board  used  to  hold  meetings,  and 
are  handling  the  larger  part  of  the  cheese 
•—perhaps  three  times  as  much  as  that  sold 
by  auction  at  Govemeur,  according  to  all 
reports. 

The  auction  sale  however  is  netting 
slightly  higher  prices  for  the  best  quality 
pheese  than  that  secured  by  either  the 
Canton  or  Watertown  Boards  by  the  Price 
Committee  system.  Cheese  sold  for  23x/2 
and  23^4  cents  per  pound  the  past  two 
weeks  at  Gouverneur.  At  Canton  and 
Watertown  the  price  was  23  cents  a  week 
ago,  and  23%  cents  this  past  week.  This 
is  the  highest  price  cheese  has  brought  on 
the  Watertown  Board  at  least  in  over  two 
years,  and  three  cents  higher  than  last 
year.  W.  I.  Roe. 


More  New  Jersey  Counties 
Heard  from  in  Horse¬ 
shoe  Pitching’  Contest 

UNTERDON  County  was  a  little  late 
in  organizing  a  county  farm  Bureau 
but  they  are  right  upon  schedule  in  the 
horseshoe  pitching  contest.  E.  A.  Gauntt, 
county  agricultural  agent  of  Hunterdon 


writes  that  his  county  is  contemplating 
sending  a  representative  to  the  annual 
contest  at  High  Point  Park  on  July  29th. 

Atlantic  County  is  making  preparations 
to  be  on  hand  at  the  annual  tournament. 
The  Atlantic  County  Farmers  Picnic  is 
being  held  July  21st  at  Lenape  Park,  Mays 
Landing,  N.  J.  The  Vineland  band  has 
been  engaged  to  give  a  concert  in  the 
afternoon  and  the  orchestra  of  the  band 
will  furnish  music  for  dancing  in  the 
evening.  A  number  of  contests  were 
scheduled  for  the  afternoon  including 
horseshoe  pitching  to  determine  the  county 
representative  at  the  High  Point  contest, 
a  tilting  canoes  in  canoes,  potato  race  for 
women,  men’s  relay  race,  100  yard  dash 
for  boys,  tug  of  war  between  poultrymen 
and  Grangers  and  swimming  race. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Thomas  of  Rutgers  University 
has  been  announced  as  the  main  speaker. 
County  Agent  Eldred  and  Henry  Scull, 
chairman  of  the  picnic  committee  have 
arranged  a  most  complete  program. 


Notes  from  New  York 

Chautauqua  County — We  have  had  a 
hot,  dry  week  which  has  improved  the 
corn  prospect  but  retarded  the  growth 
of  hay  and  shortened  the  pasture.  Flies 
have  worried  the  stock  greatly  the  past 
week  and  shortened  the  milk  flow. 
Farmers  are  starting  haying  earlier 
than  usual  this  year.  The  past  week  has 
been  ideal  weather  for  haying.  The 
crop  will  not  fye  so  heavy  as  was  ex¬ 
pected  a  few  weeks  ago.  New  seeding 
looks  fairly  good  but  old  meadows  most¬ 
ly  look  like  “the  devil’s  flower  garden.” 
There  will  be  less  corn  grown  here  than 
usual  owing  partly  to  the  corn  borer  and 
partly  to  the  unfavorable  spring.  Corn 
seems  to  have  made  a  better  stand  than 
could  have  been  expected  and  where  it 
has  been  thoroughly  cultivated  has  made 
a  fairly  good  growth  and  has  good  col¬ 
or,  but  many  pieces  are  badly  infested 
with  quack  grass. — A.  J  .N. 

Essex  County — The  outstanding  pub¬ 
lic  event  of  the  season  in  Essex  County 
was  the  great  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  at  the  Crown  Point  Reservation. 
The  exercises  commenorated  the  150th 
Anniversary  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  Crown  Point  Area.  Many 
thousands  gathered  to  listen  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  speeches  and  witness  the  pageant 
which  portrayed  the  history  of  the  re¬ 
gion  from  the  time  of  the  Indians  down 
through  the  wars  and  early  settlements 
to  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
It  was  a  grand  occasion  and  everything 
passed  off  in  first  class  order. — M.  E. 
B. 

Dutchess  County — These  cold  nights 
are  bad  for  corn  and  it  is  already  three 
weeks  late.  The  town  of  Lagrangevelle 
has  the  name  of  the  best  dirt  roads  in 
the  county.  Everybody  is  busy  with 
haying.  Hay  is  heavy  this  year.  Oats 
are  looking  fine,  potatoes  are  late.  Eggs 
sell  from  28  to  30  cents  wholesale  and 
all  kinds  of  feed  is  higher  in  price. 
Cows  are  selling  high  from  $100  to  $200, 
pigs  from  $6  to  $7.  Many  farmers  are 
losing  their  chicks  because  of  white 
diarrhea.  The  apple  crop  will  be  small 
this  year.  Crows  are  helping  to  make 
the  corn  sick. — P.  S. 


County  Notes  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Crawford  County — We  have  had  one 
week  without  rain  and  it  has  been  very 
warm  and  then  a  sudden  coolness.  Early 
oats  are  looking  good  but  some  late 
ones  are  only  three  inches  high.  Corn  is 
very  small  and  a  poor  stand.  It  grew 
very  quickly  in  the  few  days  it  was 
warm.  Buckwheat  is  being  sown  ear¬ 
lier  than  usual.  Very  little  grass  has 
been  cut  yet.  Eggs  are  22  to  25  cents, 
butter  is  50  cents,  veal  calves  are  11 
cents  a  pound  and  wool  is  32  to  33  cents. 
Some  are  making  hay. — J.  F.  S. 

Dauphin  County — A  wonderful  crop 
of  hay  is  being  harvested  in  this  coun- 


Wheat  is  looking  good.  Corn  is 
backward  due  to  a  late  spring  and  cold 
rains.  There  are  no  cherries  to  speak 
of  this  year.  Strawberries  are  over. 
Price  for  them  was  15  to  25  cents  per 
quart.  Eggs  are  30  cents,  poultry  is  25 
cents  per  pound.  There  are  no  potato 
bugs  this  season.  Striped  cucumber 
beetles  are  very  numerous. — I.  F.  A. 

Fayette  County — Weather  being  wet 
and  cool  all  spring  hindered  spring 
planting.  Corn  is  very  backward  for 
this  reason.  Fruit  is  nearly  all  killed  by 
late  frosts.  Pastures  are  unusually  good 
and  will  be  a  heavy  hay  harvest.  Oats 
and  wheat  good,  but  not  much  of  them. 
Cool  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Early 
potatoes  are  doing  well.  Bean  beetles 
are  doing  damage. — Mrs.  E.  W. 

Susquehanna  County — Rain  today  is 
very  welcome  as  some  sections  are  very 
dry.  July  4  was  the  coldest  day  most 
of  us  can  remember  with  frost  in  sev¬ 
eral  places.  Corn  is  standing  still  and 
some  hot  weather  is  needed  to  bring 
it  along.  Haying  started  and  crop  is 
looking  good. — W.  P.  D. 

Cumberland  County — Having  very 
unusual  weather  for  time  of  year.  Much 
rain  followed  by  very  cool  weather,  very 
nearly  frost.  Corn  being  worked  and 
is  very  small,  harvest  will  be  late. 
Wheat  is  heavy  and  tall  and  is  badly 
lodged.  Bright  prospects  for  big  hay 
crop.  Fruit  of  all  kinds  will  be  very 
short.  Much  complaint  in  regards  to 
heavy  taxation  of  the  Farmers  as  a  rule 
in  comparison  with  the  prices  of  the 
products.  Many  live  grange  meetings 
through  Cumberland  county  and  much 
interest  manifested.  Many  prizes  for 
feeding  contests. — J.  B.  K. 

Jefferson  County — June  has  been  the 
frostiest  June  month  we  know.  It  cut 
the  early  potatoes  the  second  time.  Corn 
is  about  two  weeks  late.  Hay  is  about 
average.  Wheat  is  fair.  Frost  has  dam¬ 
aged  the  fruit  greatly.  There  will  be 
some  apples.  Great  prospects  for  black¬ 
berries.  There  are  some  strawberries 
where  the  frost  did  not  catch  them.  The 
Dairy  business  is  improving.  Farmers 
are  turning  their  business  more  to  cows. 
Lewis  Evans,  Richardsville,  Pa. 


New  Jersey  Notes 

Atlantic  County — Weather  conditions 
have  been  dry  and  cool.  Red  raspber¬ 
ries  will  not  ripen  and  also  dewberries. 
I  picked  1132  baskets  today  and  if  we 
do  not  get  some  rain  soon  they  will  all 
be  small.  Potatoes  and  corn  look  good 
under  the  conditions.  Peaches  look 
good.  Tomatoes  and  all  other  vege¬ 
tables  are  very  late.  Eggs  are  selling 
for  25  cents  a  dozen.  We  had  a  nice 
shower  Thursday  afternoon  that  lasted 
about  one  hour  which  helped  every¬ 
thing  in  general.  The  raspberries  pick¬ 
ed  recently  but  the  attacks  of  the  bor¬ 
ers  has  reduced  the  crop  far  below  nor¬ 
mal  yield  that  should  be  expected  from 
this  county.  Reds  are  selling  a  the 
Municipal  market  all  this  past  week  at 
$5.50  ot  $6.50;  dewberries  $4.75  to  $5.50. 
The  second  crop  of  reds  will  be  poor  on 
account  of  last  month’s  drought,  and 
the  crown  borers  are  doing  the  rest.  A 
large  yield  of  white  potatoes  is  expected. 
Sweets  are  looking  fair  to  date.  Huckle¬ 
berries  are  selling  $8.50  to  $10  per  32 
qt.  crate,  crop  very  short  on  account  of 
late  frost. — C.  A.  U. 

Sussex  County  —  Spring  was  very 
backward.  Corn  is  not  up  to  standard. 
The  hay  crop  is  heavy,  also  wheat,  rye 
and  oats.  Some  farmers  are  cutting 
hay.  Cows  are  all  very  scarce  and  the 
price  for  them  is  going  up  to  $11  to 
$150  a  head.  Several  have  quit  the 
dairy  business  and  gone  into  the  poul¬ 
try  business.  Eggs  are  now  35  cents, 
butter  is  60  cents.  Very  little  butter 
is  made.  All  milk  is  going  to  the  Bor¬ 
den  and  Bellwood  creameries.  Hired 
help  is  very  scarce  because  all  are  work¬ 
ing  on  roads  and  contractors  work. — . 
O.  Van  H.  . 
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The  Farm  News 

Notes  From  the  North  Country-- -County  Notes 

ty. 


Delays  in  farming  cost 
money. 

That’s  why  thousands 
of  money-making 
farm  owners  guaran¬ 
tee  dependable  opera-  „ 
tion  of  their  trucks, 
tractors,  stationary  en¬ 
gines  and  other  en¬ 
gine-driven  farm 
equipment  as  well  as 
their  personal  cars  by 
installing  Champion 
— the  better  spark  plug. 

And  dependability  is 
not  the  only  benefit 
they  enjoy — they  also 
obtain  maximum 
power,  greater  engine 
efficiency  plus  a  not¬ 
able  saving  in  gas 
and  oil. 

Follow  the  lead  of 
progressive  farm  own¬ 
ers  and  millions  ot 
motorists  by  making 
Championyour  choice. 

Champion 

Sparkplugs 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Champion  X — 

Exclusively  for 
Ford  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors  — 
packed  in  the 
Red  Box  _ _ 


60^ 


Champion  — 

for  trucks,  tractors 
and  cars  other  than 
Fords — and  for  all 
stationary  engines 
—packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 


64  (12) 


EVERY  farm  woman 
takes  great  pride  in 
her  jellies,  jams,  pre¬ 
serves  and  the  vegetables  and 
other  things  that  she  so  care¬ 
fully  puts  up  for  next  winter’s 
use. 

It  is  real  economy  to  save 
these  delicious  things  for  days 
ahead  when  fresh  things  are 
not  available.  It  is  much 
easier  nowadays,  with  the 
new  water  bath  and  pressure 
cookers.  The  wonderful  kettles; 
steamers,  strainers,  food  choppers; 
scales,  fruit  presses,  etc.,  made  from 
aluminum  and  enameled  ware,  or 
skillfully  ground  iron  ware  save  lots 
of  time  and  trouble  Go  to  your 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store  and 
ask  to  see  the  newest  things  for 
putting  up  fruits  and  vegetables. 
They  are  always  glad  to  show  them 
and  you  will  be  surprised  how 
little  money  it  will  take  to  give 
you  everything  you  will  need  to 
work  with. 

Ask  also  to  see  the  new  kerosene 
and  gasoline  stoves.  They  make 
canning  and  preserving  so  easy; 
saving  the  bothersome  labor  of 
carrying  in  coal  or  wood.  You 
will  no  longer  have  to  suffer  from 
the  heat  of  a  range  fire.  Y ou  ought 
to  have  one  of  these  stoves  anyway 
for  they  will  be  the  greatest  con¬ 
venience  that  you  ever  had  in  your 
kitchen. 

You  will  like  to  trade  at  a  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store,  for  their 
helpful  service,  fine  goods  and  low 
prices  will  give  you  complete  satis¬ 
faction. 


Your  “Farm  Service ” 
Hardware  Men. 
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Ten  Best  Perennials 


Plant  Now,  Divide  Plants  before  Prost  for  Next  Year’s  Flowers 


<<'  |  'HE  best  blooming,  toughest,  and 
A  most  reliable  of  the  perennials,”  is 
the  way  Victor  H.  Ries,  extension  specialist 
in  floriculture  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  introduces  a  list  just  compiled  of 
the  ten  best  perennial  flowers  for  the  home 
garden. 

The  German  iris,  because  of  its  absolute 
hardiness  and  variety  of  color,  Mr.  Ries 
puts  first.  By  using  varieties  that  flower 
at  different  times,  it  is  possible  to  have 
irises  in  continual  bloom  for  over  two 
months. 

The  peony  has  a  brilliance  of  color 


The  All-Purpose  Frock 


Nothing  cold  be  more  serviceable  in  sum¬ 
mer  than  such  a  frock  made  by  pattern 
2805.  Shantung,  cotton  broadcloth,  silk 
crepe,  or  the  pretty  cotton  prints  lend  them¬ 
selves  nicely  to  such  a  pattern.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust  measure..  For  the  26-inch 
size  2 $4  yards  of  30  inch  material  with  % 
yard  of  40-inch  contrasting  is  required. 
Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk.)  Add  12c  for  the  New  Summer 
Fashion  Book  and  send  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461 -4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


which  few  flowers  equal.  It  is  effective 
in  the  flower  border,  in  front  of  shrubs, 
or  as  a  specimen  plant.  It  is  rather  slow 
to  get  started,  but  when  once  started  may 
be  left  undisturbed  for  several  years. 

Delphinium  or  larkspur,  with  its  tall, 
majestic  spikes  and  exquisite  shades  of 
blue,  is  an  attractive  flower.  It  will  bloom 
twice  in  the  season  if  the  first  bloom  is 
not  allowed  to  go  to  seed.  Delphinium 
Chinese  is  especially  fine  for  cut  flowers, 
being  smaller  and  more  delicate  than  the 
taller  form. 

The  gaillardia,  or  blanket  flower,  with 
its  brilliant  reds  and  yellows,  is  an  old 
favorite.  Pick  the  flowers  regularly  if 
constant  bloom  is  desired.  Cut  the  old 
plants  back  to  the  central  root  each  fall 
to  make  compact  clumps,  Mr.  Ries  ad¬ 
vises.  Plant  to  reseed  at  least  every  three 
years  with  young  plants.  If  left  undis¬ 
turbed  this  plant  will  reseed  itself. 

The  coreopsis  is  one  of  the  perennials 
indispensable  for  the  garden,  because  of 


its  long  season  of  bloom  and  the  wealth 
of  color  which  even  one  plant  will  make. 
Keeping  the  flowers  cut  will  increase  the 
amount  of  bloom.  Replace  every  three 
years. 

The  aquilegia,  or  columbine,  will  grow 
in  somewhat  shady  places.  Seed  sown  one 
year  will  bloom  the  next  The  long- 
spurred  types  are  preferred  by  most 
people.  Two  varieties  especially  popular 
are  aquilegia  chrysantha,  a  tall,  yellow 
flower,  and  aquilegia  skinneri,  a  glorified 
form  resembling  our  native  one. 

The  pyrethrum  hr  painted  daisy,  with 
its  brilliant  flowers  and  its  fern  like 
foilage,  has  few  equals.  The  double  forms 
are  beautiful,  but  seldom  come  true  from 
seed.  Get  a  friend  to  divide  his  plant 
with  you. 

The  shasta  daisy  grows  rapidly,  and  in 
most  gardens  can  be  divided  each  year. 
If  several  varieties  are  grown,  it  is  pos¬ 


G-ood  for  Afternoon  Wear 


The  soft  shirring  of  dress  pattern  2819 
suggests  afternoon  and  informal  evening  wear. 
The  fulness  above  the  bust  makes  for  easy 
fitting  of  most  figures.  The  long  scarf  col¬ 
lar  is  very  attractive  and  adds  length.  Soft, 
sheer  materials  such  as  chiffon,  georgette 
crepe,  voile  or  cclancse  are  best  suited  for 
such  a  pattern  and  for  such  uses.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  re¬ 
quires  3  yards  of  40-inch  material  with  1J4 
yards  of  40-inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


sible  to  have  a  continual  bloom  from  May 
until  frost.  A  new  variety  well  worth 
trying  is  the  memorial  day  daisy.  Keep 
the  summer  blooming  forms  picked  for  a 
steady  bloom. 

The  phlox  gives  us  color  and  interest 
in  our  garden  during  late  July  and  August, 
when  so  many  of  the  other  flowers  are 
resting.  A  variety  that  gives  masses  of 
color  during  early  spring  is  phlox  sublata. 
Phlox  divaricata,  our  wild  sweet  william, 
lends  itself  well  to  cultivation.  Miss  Lin- 
gard  is  the  earliest  tall  phlox  and  should 
be  in  every  garden. 

The  eupatorium  coelestinum,  incorrectly 
called  hardy  ageratum,  is  a  misty  blue 


flower  that  blooms  in  August  and  Sep*, 
tember.  It  grows  rapidly,  individual 
pieces  of  root  making  a  good  sized  plan* 
by  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Mry  15  is  about  the  latest  date  foe 
planting  perennials;  for  fall  planting,  any 
time  between  August  i  to  15  allows  the 
seed  to  get  a  good  start.  Divide  the 
plants  during  September  or  early  October. 


Dainty  Knickers  from  a  Flow* 
Bag 

DAINTY  little  pair  of  knickers  may 
be  made  from  a  96  pound  flour  bag 
and  made  In  about  two  hours  even  when 
hand  sewed.  The  size  given  will  suit 
slim  women  of  height  five  foot  two  inches 
or  less.  Taller  women — also  slim — would 
require  full  length  of  flour  bag. 

This  is  how  I  made  mine: 

The  bag  was  first  well  bleached  and  rid 
of  all  lettering.  Then  I  measured  25)4 
inches  upwards  from  the  bottom  and  cut 
horizontally  across  the  bag,  discarding  the 
top  portion.  Again  beginning  at  bottom 
of  bag,  I  cut  io)4  inches  up  the  middle 
vertically. 

The  rest  was  easy..  A  strong  white 
elastic  was  sewn  into  a  hem  made  at  the 
top  for  the  waist  and  a  gusset  (3)4  inches 
in  length  when  doubled  for  sewing  on) 
was  stitched  on  at  the  dividing  line  at  the 
bottom.  I  had  no  side  seams  to  bother 
with,  leaving  the  bag  just  as  it  was.  Next 
the  extremely  short  leg-portions  were 
joined  up  and  round  the  bottom  of  the  legs 
was  cut  out  in  fancy  petal  style.  This  I 
bound  with  a  narrow  strip  of  the  sacking 
which  had  been  discarded  from  the  top  of 
the  bag.  Next  day  the  knickers  were  dyed 
a  pretty  golden  brown  and  I  felt  quite 
pleased  with  their  appearance  and  hope  to 
make  some  more  on  the  same  plan. — • 
H.  McF.,  Canada. 

Editor’s  Note:  This  little  suggestion 
may  be  put  to  good  use  when  making  in¬ 
expensive  costumes  for  pageants  and  plays. 


Some  lettuce  and  salad  dressing  added 
to  a  can  of  fish  plus  a  cucumber,  equals 
a  delicious  lunch  or  supper  dish,  minus  a 
hot  cook. 


Every  Woman  Should 
Have  the  Complete 
Course  in 
Embrodery 

Ten  lessons  exceptionally  well  written  by  Mrs.- 
Minniie  Berry,  an  authority  on  Embroidery  and 
Kindred  subjects.  Seventy  illustrations,  showing 
all  the  following  stitches: 

Stem  or  Outline  Stiitch,  including  the  Slanted, 
Split,  Twisted,  Knotted  or  Beaded. 

Chain  or  Loop  Stitch,  Cross  Stitch,  Long  and  Short 
Stitch,  Solid  Kensington  Stitch,  Satin  Stitch.  Raised  Satin 
Stitch,  Buttonhole  Single  and  Double  Stitch,  Blanked 
Stitch,  Ladder  Stitch,  Mexican  Stitch,  Eyelet  Stitch,  Lace 
Stitch,  Fish  Net  Stitch,  Coral  Single  and  Double  Stitch, 
French  Knot  Stitch,  Stem  Stitch,  Couching  of  every  kind, 
with  ten  separate  illustrations,  Persian  Double  and  Single 
Stitch,  Ismit  Stitch,  Janina  Stitch,  Lattice  Stitch,  Roman 
Stitch,  Ship  Ladder  Stitch,  Wheat  Ear  Stitch,  Border 
Stitch,  Reverse  Bias  Stitch,  Overlap  Stitch,  Solid  Overlap 
Stitch,  Tapestry  Stitch.  Bullion  Stitch,  Cord  or  Twine 
Stitch,  Seed  Stitch,  Beading  Stitch,  Bulgarian  stitch. 
Darning  Stitch,  Brick  Stitch,  Pattern  Darning  Stitch,  Queen 
Anne  Stiitch.  Over  Cast  Stitch,  Birds  Eye  Stiitch,  Pecot 
Stitch,  Leaf  Stitch,  Fancy  Gross  Stitich,  Spider  Web  Stitch. 
Cushion  Stitch.  Gobelin  Stitch,  Tent  Stitch,  Star  Stitch, 
Point  Matte  Stitch,  Arrow  Head  Stitch,  Horn  Stitch,  Rope 
Stitch. 

Also  all  about  stems,  punch  work  and  Wal* 
lachian. 

Book  printed  on  fine  quality  enamel  paper 
with  cover  in  two  colors. 

Thirty-six  pages.  Six  by  Nine.  Twenty- 
five  cents. 

Send  order  to  Embroidery  Dept.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue.  N.  Y.  C. 


For  extra  help  in  wash¬ 
ing, nothingcan  take  the 
place  of  Fels -Naptha* 

Plenty  of  dirt-loosening 
naptha  and  good  soap 
are  combined  in 
Fels-Naptha.  Cleans 
safely,  more  easily, 
more  quickly. 
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Lovely  Old  Potpourri  Receipes 

oyVtany  A.  A.  Friends  Respond  to  Request  for  Help 

VJE  wish  to  take  this  means  of  thank¬ 


ing  the  friends  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  so  kindly  sending  in 
recipes  for  potpourri  or  old  fashioned  rose 
bowls  which  we  requested  for  a  subscriber. 
Although  no  two  of  the  recipes  were 
written  exactly  alike  many  of  them  gave 
the  same  list  of  contents  and  methods  of 
preparing.  Some  of  the  recipes  date  back 
75  years  or  more.  One  sender  of  recipes 
wrote  that  her  rose-bowl  had  been  stored 
away  for  eight  years,  but  when  opened 
was  found  to  be  as  sweet  as  ever. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  our  readers  we 
are  printing  typical  recipes  and  hope  that 
they  will  enjoy  preparing  this  very  de¬ 
lightful  mixture.  The  subscriber  who 
asked  for  the  recipe  has  already  had  sev¬ 
eral  forwarded  to  her  by  mail  and  ex¬ 
presses  herself  as  being  highly  delighted 
with  them. 

It  is  a  spirit  of  true  neighborliness  which 
prompts  one  to  answer  such  a  request  even 
though  the  neighbor  does  not  live  in  one’s 
own  community. 

A  Simple  Recipe 

Spread  rose  petals  on  paper  (or  cloth) 
and  dry  in  the  sun,  stirring  occasionally 
to  be  sure  they  arc  thoroughly  dry.  Place 
layer  of  petals  in  jar  and  cover  with  a 
fairly'  thick  layer  of  ground  spices,  all¬ 
spice,  cinnamon,  clove,  nutmeg,  etc.,  just 
any  you  happen  to  have,  using  slightly 
less  clove  than  others,  as  it  has  a  heavier 
odor.  To  each  layer  of  spices  add  a  tiny 
pinch  of  salt.  This  brings  out  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  both  roses  and  spice,  and  pro¬ 
vides  enough  moisture  to  keep  the  petals 
from  crumbling  so  quickly.  Fill  the  jar 
with  alternate  layers  of  petals  and  spices. 
A  good  way  to  do  is  to  put  in  a  day’s 
supply  at  a  -time.  In  this  way  you  have 
the  delightful  fragrance  from  the  start. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  the  jar  closed 
part  of  the  time,  as  this  renews  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  does  not  waste  it.  Also  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  stir  it  all  up  occasionally 
during  the  winter,  a,;  it  keeps  the  spices 
from  gradually  sinking  to  the  bottom. — 
H.  M.  T.,  Conn. 

No  Guesswork  About  This  One 

Rose  leaves  16  ounces 

Lavender  flowers  16  ounces 

Orris  root  (in  coarse  powder)  8  ounces 
Cloves  (in  coarse  powder)  2  ounces 

Cinnamon  (in  coarse  powder)  2  ounces 
Allspice  (in  coarse  powder)  2  ounces 
Table  salt  16  ounces 

The  salt  not  only  increases  the  bulk  but 
serves  to  keep  the  powder  moist. 

The  Drug  Store  Helps  Here 

Sandalwood 
Gum  benzoine 
Orris  root 
Cloves 
Mace 

Tonka  beans 
Musk 

Oil  of  rose 
Oil  of  lavender 
Oil  of  bergamo 
Oil  of  lemon 
Rose  leaves  (dried) 

— Mrs.  E.  E.,  N.  Y. 

This  Is  More  of  the  Mixture 

The  flowers  should  be  gathered  in  the 
early  morning  and  kept  in  a  cool,  airy 
place  until  the  dew  has  evaporated.  Then 
put  in  a  large  glass  jar  in  one-half  inch 
layers  sprinkled  liberally  with  salt.  Leave 
in  the  jar  for  10  days,  stirring  every  morn¬ 
ing.  Then  have  reach"  one-quarter  ounce 
of  mace,  and  one-half  ounce  each  of  all¬ 
spice  and  cloves,  all  coarsely  ground  (or 
pounded  in  a  mortar),  half  a  grated  nut¬ 
meg,  half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  broken 
into  bits,  one  ounce  powdered  orris  root 
and  a  quarter  pound  dried  lavender  flowers. 
Mix  these  together  in  a  bowl,  then  fill  the 
jar  with  alternative  layers  of  the  roses 
and  mixture.  A  few  drops  each  of  sev¬ 
eral  essential  oils — rose,  geranium,  bitter 
almond,  orange  flowers,  zergamot,  musk, 
should  be  dropped  on  each  layer. 
Over  all  pour  one  ounce  of  your  favorite 
perfume.  Such  a  rose  jar  will  keep  for 


16  ounces 
2  ounces 
12  ounces 
2  ounces 

1  ounce 

2  grains 
40  grains 
40  drops 

1  dram 
2  drams 
2  drams 


years  if  sweet  things  are  added  from  time 
to  time,  such  as  a  few  tube  roses  or  a 
spray  of  heliotrope.  If  the  jar  is  left 
open  for  a  half  hour  each  day  it  will  fill 
the  room  with  a  delightful  fragrance,  spicy 
and  refreshing,  unlike  any  other  perfume. 
The  potpourri  can  be  made  of  other 
flowers  as  well,  but  the  flowers  chosen 
should  be  of  agreeable  perfume  such  as 
pinks,  violets,  verbena,  heliotrope  pink 
clover,  etc.  — Mrs.  L.  F.,  Conn. 

Old  Time  Potpourri 

To  one  gallon  rose  leaves,  one  gallon 
of  pink  clover  blossoms,  one  quart 
lavender  blossoms,  dried  in  ye  sun,  add 
one  quart  salt,  layer  by  layer. 

Ye  Dry  Spices 

Two  ounces  ground  nutmeg,  two  ounces 
ground  cinnamon,  two  ounces  allspice,  two 
whole  cloves,  pounded  up.  Six  ounces 
sandalwood.  Mix  together. 

Ye  Oils 

One  ounce  oil  of  geranium,  one  ounce 
of  oil  of  lemon,  one-half  ounce  oil  of 
rose,  one  quart  of  alcohol.  Stand  for  ten 
days  to  ripen.  Then  after  thoroughly  mix¬ 
ing,  start  a  layer  of  leaves,  then  a  layer 


The  very  pretty  design  shown  on  bed¬ 
spread  No.  164  comes  stamped  on  finest 
quality  Krinkle  Krepe,  and  when  worked 
in  attractive  colorings  add  a  real  touch 
of  beauty  and  distinction  to  the  entire 
room. 

The  spread  Is  81x100"  in  size,  and  full 
length  curtains  with  valance,  as  well  as 
scarf  18x45"  can  be  had  to  match,  thereby 
giving  a  complete  set  to  the  bed-room. 
Prices  are  as  follows:  Spread  on  heavy 
Krinkle  Krepe  $3.95;  curtains  with  valance 
to  match,  $2.20;  scarf  to  match,  63c.  Di¬ 
rections  are  furnished  enabling  any  woman 
to  embroider  the  entire  set  most  success¬ 
fully.  Se  sure  to  state  number,  and  which 
of  the  articles  Is  desired  when  ordering. 
Send  order  to  Embroidery  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

of  spices,  until  ye  crock  is  full;  lastly 
drop  in  the  alcohol  (into  which  all  ye 
oils  have  been  mixed).  Cover,  and  let 
stand  for  one  week. — Mrs.  E.  W.,  N.  Y. 

Old  Fashioned  Rose  Scent 

Gather  one  bushel  rose  leaves,  take  a 
four  gallon  stone  jar,  and  put  into  it  a 
layer  of  absorbent  cotton  saturated  with 
pure  olive  oil.  Upon  this  put  a  layer  of 
rose  leaves,  quite  thick.  Repeat  until  the 
jar  is  full,  each  day  adding  cotton  and 
rose-leaves  as  the  contents  sink.  At  the 
end  of  two  weeks  turn  contents  of  the 
jar  into  a  flat  white  enameled  pan,  put 
the  cover  on  it,  and  two  heavy  flat  irons, 
press  all  the  oil  you  can,  which  will  be 
about  one  pint,  as  you  have  used  about 
one  quart  in  the  cotton.  Divide  the  oil 
in  half,  keeping  one  half  for  the  milk 
of  roses.  To  the  remaining  half  add  two 
quarts  of  best-proof  alcohol,  cover  tightly, 
let  stand  ten  days,  stirring  thoroughly  once 
every  day.  Then  strain  through  a  fine 
cloth  into  bottles  of  desired  size. — Mrs. 
E.  W.,  N.  Y. 

Milk  of  Roses 

Almonds,  half-pound  (after  blanching), 
one  half  pint  rose  oil  (which  you  made), 
one  pint  alcohol,  one  quart  distilled  water, 
one  half  ounce  oil  soap,  one  half  ounce 
white  wax,  one  half  ounce  spermaceti,  melt 


the  oil  of  soap,  adding  three  ounces  of 
the  distilled  water  and  the  white  wax  and 
the  spermaceti  in  a  double  boiler,  stirring 
occasionally.  Then  in  another  dish  put 
the  blanched  almonds,  pounding  to  a  paste, 
and  add  balance  of  water,  trickling  it  by 
degrees  until  it  is  smooth.  After 
thoroughly  mixed,  strain  the  almond  mix¬ 
ture  through  a  piece  of  washed  muslin, 
with  least  possible  pressure.  After  all  is 
strained,  add  a  little  more  rose  water,  so 
as  not  to  lose  any  in  bulk.  Place  the  first 
mixture  in  a  deep  bowl,  and  blend  both 
together.  As  the  last  of  this  emulsion 
goes  into  bowl,  the  alcohol  in  which  the 
oil  of  roses  has  been  dissolved  is  also 
slowly  added  to  the  above  and  must  be 
edded  very  slozvly  as  it  may  curdle.  Strain 
again  and  bottle. — Mrs.  E.  W.,  N.  Y. 

Rose  Pillow 

If  you  wish  to  fill  a  pillow  with  leaves, 
spread  the  petals  in  the  shade,  but  on  a 
sunny  day  and  dry  well  before  stuffing 
the  pillow.  Then  s>  tter  a  tablespoon ful 
of  powdered  oris  root  among  them  and 
sprinkle  with  ten  drops  of  the  real  attar 
of  roses.  Make  an  inner  cover  of  glazed 
cambric  and  the  outer  cover  of  silk  or 
satin,  just  to  suit  your  fancy. — C.  D.  W., 
Ill. 


When  you  have  only  a  small  amount  of 
cream,  and  wish  to  whip  it  for  a  certain 
purpose,  help  it  out,  by  using  with  it  the 
stiffly  beaten  white  of  one  egg  and  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  pulverized  or  powdered 
sugar.  It  will  prove  equally  good  as 
though  one  had  all  cream.  And  many  think 
the  egg  white  a  great  improvement. — 
Clarice  Raymond. 
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GAIN  and  again  we  fired,  vedettes  to 
left  and  right  of  us  joining  in,  and 
showing  their  zeal  and  watchfulness  by 
firing  briskly  at  nothing  at  all — unless  it 
Was  at  each  other. 

It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing,  the  retreat 
®f  that  company  of  legionaries.  At  a  cool 
order  from  the  officer,  they  faced  about, 
opened  out,  doubled  to  the  oasis,  and  went 
to  ground,  turning  to  the  enemy  and  tak¬ 
ing  cover  so  that,  within  a  couple  of  minu¬ 
tes  of  our  first  shots,  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  a  dark  and  menacing  oasis, 
to  approach  which  was  death .... 

“Good  work!”  said  Digby.  “And  they 
can  jolly  well  stop  there  until  the  fort  is 
burnt  out.... We’ll  go  in  and  get  camels, 
as  vedettes  whose  camels  have  been  shot 
by  these  attacking  Arabs,  later  on.... If 
we  swagger  up  to  the  sentry  on  the  camels, 
and  pitch  a  bold  yarn,  it  ought  to  be 
all  right. ...” 

“Yes — better  if  one  of  us  goes,”  said  I. 
“Then,  if  he  doesn’t  return,  the  other  can 
clear  off  on  foot,  or  try  some  other  dodge.” 

“That’s  it,”  agreed  Digby.  “I’ll  have 
first  go.” 

“Now  tell  me  all  that  happened,”  he 
added,  “and  then  I’ll  bPing  you  up  to  date.” 

I  did  so,  giving  him  a  full  account  of 
all  our  doings,  from  the  time  he  had  left 
os  to  go  to  the  mounted  company. 

He  then  told  me  of  how  his  csco'itadc 
had  suddenly  been  ordered  from  Tanout- 
Azzal  to  Tokotu.  Here  they  had  found  of 
all  people  on  this  earth,  the  Spahi  officer 
who  had  once  visited  Brandon  Abbas,  now 
Major  de  Beaujolais,  seconded  from  his 
regiment  for  duty  with  the  mounted  units 
in  the  Territoire  Militarie  of  the  Soudan, 
where  the  mobile  Touaregs  were  present¬ 
ing  a  difficult  problem  to  the  peaceful  pene- 
trators  towards  Timbucktu  and  Lake 
Tchad. 

The  Major  had  not  recognised  Digby,  of 
course,  nor  Digby  him,  until  he  heard  his 
name  and  that  he  was  a  Spahi. 

At  Tokotu,  news  had  been  received  that 
Zinderneuf  was  besieged  by  a  huge  force 
of  Touaregs,  and  de  Beaujolais  had  set 
off  at  once. 

The  rest  I  knew  until  the  moment  when 
I  had  seen  Digby,  who  was  de  Beaujolais’ 
trumpeter,  climb  into  the  fort . 

“Well — you  know  what  I  saw  as  I  got 
on  to  the  roof,”  said  Digby,  “and  you  can 
imagine  (can  you,  I  wonder?)  what  I  felt 

when  I  saw  Beau  lying  there .  I  dashed 

down  below  and  rushed  round  to  see  if  you 
were  among  the  wounded,  and  then  realis¬ 
ed  that  there  were  no  wounded,  and  that 
the  entire  garrison  was  on  that  awful  roof. 
....  That  meant  that  you  had  cleared  out, 
and  that  it  was  your  bayonet  ornamenting 
Lejaune’s  chest,  and  that  it  was  you  who 
had  disposed  Michael’s  body  and  closed 
his  eyes.  Someone  must  have  done  it,  and 
it  wasn’t  one  of  those  dead  men.... Who 
else  but  you  would  have  treated  Michael’s 
body  differently  from  the  others?  As  I 
have  told  you,  I  was  mighty  anxious,  com¬ 
ing  along,  as  to  how  you  and  Michael  were 
getting  on,  and  whether  we  should  be  in 
time,  and  I  had  been  itching  to  get  up  on 
to  the  roof  while  de  Beaujolais  we  being 
dramatic  with  Rastigmac. . . .  You  can  guess 

how  anxious  I  was  now .  What  with 

Michael’s  death  and  your  disappearance.. . . 

“I  could  almost  see  you  killing  Lejaune, 
and  felt  certain  it  was  because  he  had  kill¬ 
ed  Michael  and  tried  to  kill  j'ou  for  that 

cursed  'diamond.’ _ I  tell  you  I  went 

dotty. . . . 

“  ‘Anyhow — he  shall  have  a  “Viking’s 
Funeral,”’  I  swore,  and  I'believe  I  yell¬ 
ed  the  words  at  the  top  of  my  voice, 
'and  then  I  must  find  John.’  .  .  .  You 
know,  it  was  always  Beau’s  constant 
worry  that  harm  would  come  to  j’ou. 
It  was  the  regret  of  his  life,  that  he  was 
responsible  for  your  bolting  home.  .  .  . 
You  young  ass.  .  .  . 

“Anyhow,  my  one  idea  was  to  give 
him  a  prooer  funeral  and  then  to  follow 
you  up.  I  guessed  that  you  had  stuck 
there,  the  sole  survivor,  until  you  saw  de 
Beaujolais,  and  then  slipped  over  the 
wall.  .  .  . 

“Then  I  heard  someone  scrambling 
and  scraping  at  the  wall,  climbing  up, 
and  I  crept  off  and  rushed  down  below, 
with  the  idea  of  hiding  till  I  got  a 


chance  to  set  fire  to  the  beastly  place, 
if  I  could  do  nothing  better  for  Beau.  .  .  . 
I  saw  the  door  of  the  punishment-cell 
standing  open,  and  I  slipped  in  there  and 
hid  behind  the  door.  There  was  just 
room  for  me,  and  I  should  never  be 
seen  until  someone  came  in  and  closed 
the  door  of  the  cell — which  wasn’t  like¬ 
ly  to  happen  for  a  long  while.  .  .  . 

“Soon  I  heard  de  Beaujolas  bawling 
out  for  me,  and  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice  he  wasn’t  much  happier  than  I 
was.-.  .  .  The  sight  upstairs  was  enough 
to  shake  anybody’s  nerve,  let  alone  the 
puzzle  of  it  all.... By  and  by  I  heard 
him  and  the  Sergeant-Major  talking  and 
hunting  for  me.  They  actually  looked 
into  the  cell  once,  but  it  was  obviously 
empty — besides  being  a  most  unlikely 
place  for  a  soldier  to  shut  himself  in 
voluntarily!  ...  I  gathered  that  old 


Dufour  was  even  less  happy  than  de 
Beaujolais,  who  certainly  wasn’t  enjoy¬ 
ing  himself.  .  .  .  Presently  they  went 
away,  and  the  place  became  as  silent 
as  the  grave.  It  occurred  to  me  that 
whatever  else  the}'-  made  of  it  they  must 
be  certain  that  Lejaune  had  been  killed 
by  one  of  his  own  men  and  that  the  man 
must  have  bolted.  If  I  could  also  van¬ 
ish  in  this  mysterious  place,  it  would 
give  them  something  more  to  puzzle 
over;  and  if  I  could  absolutely  destroy 
it,  there  would  be  no  evidence  for  them 
to  lay  before  a  court  martial.  .  .  .  Mind, 
I  had  been  marching  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  was  all  but  sleeping  on  my 
feet,  so  I  wasn’t  at  my  brightest  and 
best,  by  a  long  way — apart  from  what 
I  had  just  seen.  .  .  . 

“When  I  felt  pretty  certain  that  there 
was  no  one  about,  I  crept  up  on  to  the 
roof  again  and  took  a  look  round. 

“There  was  a  sentry  at  the  gate,  and 
the  company  was,  evidently  going  to 
camp  in  the  oasis,  and  have  a  sleep  be¬ 
fore  entering  the  fort. 

“I  pulled  myself  together,  crawled 
over  to  where  Beau  lay,  heaved  him  up 
in  my  arms  and  carried  him  below  to 
his  own  bed  in  the  barrack-room.  All 
round  his  cot  I  laid  piles  of  wood  from 
the  cook-house  and  drenched  it  with 
lamp  oil.  I  did  my  best  to  make  it  a 
real  ‘Viking’s  Funeral’  for  him,  just  like 
we  used  to  have  at  home.  Just  like  he 
used  to  Avant  it.  My  chief  regret  was 
that  I  had  no  Union  Jack  to  drape  over 
him.  ... 

“However,  I  did  the  best  I  could,  and 
covered  the  wdiole  pyre  with  sheets  of 
canvas  and  things.  .  .  .  All  wdiite,  more 
or  less.  .  .  .  There  Avas  no  sign  of  the 
wood  and  oil.  .  .  .  He  looked  splendid.  .  . 
Then,  after  thinking  it  over,  I  took  the 
spare  Tri-couleur  and  laid  that  over  all. 

.  .  .  It  wasn’t  wdiat  I  would  have  liked, 
but  he  had  fought  and  died  under  it  so 
it  served.  ...  It  served.  .  .  .  Served.  .  .” 

Digby’s  head  was  nodding  as  he  talk¬ 
ed.  He  w'as  like  a  somnambulist.  I 
tried  to  stop  him. 

“Shut  up,  John.  ...  I  must  get  it 


clear.  .  .  .  Oh,  Beau!  Beau!  ...  I  did 
my  best  for  you,  old  chap.  .  .  .  There 
was  no  horse,  nor  spear,  nor  shield  to 
lay  beside  you.  .  .  .  But  I  put  a  dog  at 
your  feet  though.  .  .  .  And  your  rifle  and 
bayonet  Avas  for  sword  and  spear.  .  . 

Lie  must  be  going  mad,  I  feared. 

“A  dog,  old  chap?”  I  said,  trying  to 
get  him  back  to  realities.  “You  are  not 
getting  it  right,  you  know.  .  .  .” 

“Yes,  a  dog.  ...  A  dog  at  his  feet.  .  .  . 
A  dog  lying  crouching  wdth  his  head  be¬ 
neath  his  heels.  .  .  .” 

This  rvas  getting  dreadful. 

“I  did  not  carry  it  down,  as  I  carried 
Beau.  I  took  it  by  one  foot  and  drag¬ 
ged  it  down.  .  .  .” 

“Lejaune?”  I  Avhispered. 

“Yes,  John.  Lejaune — Avith  your  bay¬ 
onet  through  his  heart.  He  won’t  give 
dumb  evidence  against  you — and  Beau 


had  his  ‘Viking's  Funeral’  with  a  dog 
at  his  feet.  .  .  .” 

I  think  I  felt  w'orse  then  than  I  had 
felt  since  Michael  died.  I  gave  Digby  a 
sharp  nudge  in  the  ribs  with  my  elboAvs. 

“Get  on  Avith  it  and  don’t  drivel,”  I 
said  as  though  in  anger. 

“Where  Avas  I?”  said  Digby,  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  Avaking  from  a  nap. 

“Oh,  yes.  And  wdien  all  Avas  ready, 
John,  I  sat  and  talked  to  Beau  and  told 
him  I  hadn’t  the  faintest  idea  as  to  Avhat 
he’d  been  up  to  in  this  ‘Blue  Water’ 
business,  but  wdiat  I  did  know  Avas  that, 
far  from  being  anything  shady,  it  Avas 
something  quixotic  and  noble.  .  .  And 
then  wdiat  do  you  think  I  did,  John?  .  .  . 
I  fell  asleep — and  slept  till  the  evening. 
•  •  • 

“I  was  a  bit  more  my  own  man  when 
I  woke  up.  I  w'ent  up  on  the  roof  to 
see  what  was  doing.  .  .  .  Creeping  to 
the  Avail  and  peeping  over,  I  saAv  that 
the  Company  was  parading,  and  that  I 
had  cut  it  very  fine.  I  thanked  God 
that  I  had  aAA'akened  in  time,  for  in  a 
few  minutes  they  w'ould  be  marching  in, 
to  clean  up  and  take  over. 

“I  crept  back  and  set  fire  to  Beau’s 
funeral  pyre.  Then  I  rushed  off  and 
poured  a  can  of  oil  over  the  pile  of 
benches  and  furniture  that  I  had  heaped 
up  in  the  next  room.  I  set  light  to  that 
and  knocked  another  can  over  at  the 
foot  of  the  stairs.  I  lit  it  and  bolted  up 
to  the  stair  of  the  look-out  platform.  At 
the  bottom  of  this,  I  did  the  same,  and 
by  that  time  it  would  have  taken  more 
Avater  than  there  is  in  the  Sahara  to  put 
the  place  out.  ...  I  decided  that  Beau’s 
funeral  was  all  right,  the  evidence 
against  you  destroyed,  and  the  time  ar¬ 
rived  for  me  to  clear  out.  .  .  .” 

He  yawned  prodigiously. 

“So  I  came  to  look  for  you,  John.... 
To  look  for  .  .  .  for  .  .  .” 

Digby  Avas  asleep. 

Should  I  go  to  sleep  too?  The  temp¬ 
tation  was  sore.  But  I  felt  that  if  we 
were  to  save  ourselves,  we  must  do  it 
at  once.  We  could  hardly  hope  to  lie 
there  all  night  and  escape  detection  in 
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the  morning,  when  the  place  would  be 
swarming  with  scouts  and  skirmishers. 
I  decided  to  Avatch  for  an  hour  or  two, 
while  poor  Digby  slept.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  I  would  wake  him  and  say 
that  I  Avas  going  to  make  the  attempt  to 
get  a  camel.  .  .  . 

Not  a  light  showed.  Was  the  idea  to 
make  the  smouldering  fort  a  bait  for  the 
Arabs  whom  de  Beaujolas  would  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood — a  bait 
to  attract  them  to  his  lead-and-steel  fanged 
trap?  .  .  . 

Hoav  Avould  it  be  possible,  after  all, 
for  me  to  approach  that  silvered  black 
oasis,  across  the  moonlit  sands,  without 
being  challenged,  seized,  and  exposed  for 
what  I  Avas?  I  had  anticipated  approach¬ 
ing  a  normal,  somnolent  camp — not  a 
tensely  watchful  look-out  post,  such  as 
the  oasis  had  become  from  the  time 
Digby  and  I  had  fired  our  rifles. 

Would  it  be  better,  after  all,  to  sleep 
all  night  and  try  to  bluff  the  camel- 
guard  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Avhole 
place  Avould  be  buzzing  Avith  life  and 
activity?  It  seemed  a  poor  look-out  any- 
Avay.  And  Iioav  bitterly  one  would  re¬ 
gret  not  having  made  the  attempt  on 
foot,  if  one  AA'ere  seized  in  the  effort  to 
take  a  camel.  .  .  . 

Having  decided  that  Digby  had  slept 
for  about  a  couple  of  hours,  I  Avolce 
him  up. 

“What  about  it,  Dig?”  I  said.  “Are 
avc  going  to  have  a  shot  at  getting  a 
camel,  or  are  we  going  to  march?  We 
must  do  one  or  the  other,  unless  you 
think  Ave  might  do  any  good  here  by 
daylight.  .  .  .” 

“Oh,  quite,”  replied  Digby.  “I’m  sure 
you’re  right,  John,”  and  Avent  to  sleep 
again,  in  the  act  of  speaking. 

This  was  not  exactly  helpful,  and  I 
Avas  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to 
Avhether  I  should  gwe  him  another  hour, 
or  knock  him  up  again  at  once,  when 
I  suav  tAvo  camel-riders  leave  the  oasis.  I 
rubbed  my  eyes. 

No.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  A 
patrol  Avas  going  out,  or  dispatches  Avere 
being  sent  to  Tokotu. 

The  camels  drew  nearer  and  I  decided, 
from  their  direction,  they,  were  on  the 
way  to  Tokotu. 

I  craAvIed  down  the  reverse  slope  of 
my  sand-hill  and  ran  along  the  valley  at 
its  base.  Climbing  another  hillock,  I 
saAV  that  a  repetition  of  the  manoeuvre 
Avould  bring  me  on  to  their  line.  I  did 
not  know  what  I  was  going  to  do  when 
I  got  there,  but  I  felt  there  Avould  be  no 
harm  in  trying  to  find  out  wdio  they 
were  and  where  they  were  going.  If 
we  followed  them  and  got  a  chance  to 
steal  their  camels  while  they  Avere  not 
too  far  from  the  oasis  to  return  on  foot, 
I  had  an  idea  that  we  might  take  that 
chance.  The  temptation  Avould  be  very 
strong,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  us,  while  to  them  it  would 
be  merely  a  matter  of  a  long  day’s 
march  and  a  fearful  tale  of  terrific  com¬ 
bat  with  the  horde  of  Arabs  who  had 
shot  their  camels.  .  .  . 

Suddenly  a  well-known  voice  remark¬ 
ed  conversationally: 

“We  sure  gotta  put  them  nigs  wise, 
Buddy.  ...  We  doin’  want  nawthen  to 
eventooate  to  the  pore  boobs  through  us 
not  taking  ’em  by  the  hand.  .  .  .” 

“Hank!”  I  yelled  in  glee  and  thank¬ 
fulness,  and  he  and  Buddy  turned  their 
camels  towards  me. 

“Here’s  one  of  the  mystery  boys,  any¬ 
how,”  went  on  Hank.  “I  allowed  as  how 
you’d  be  around  somewhere  when  Ave 
see  you  all  three  gone  missin’  from  the 
old  home.  .  .  .” 

In  a  valley  between  two  sand-hills. 
Hank  and  Buddy  brought  their  camels 
to  their  knees  and  dismounted.  Both 
wrung  my  hand  in  a  painful  and  most 
delightful  manner. 

“No  offence,  and  excusin’  a  personal 
and  dellikit  question,  Bo,”  said  Buddy, 
“but  Avas  it  you  as  had  the  accident  with 
the  cigar-lighter  an’  kinder  caused  arson- 
ical  proceedins’?  ...”  > 

“No,”  I  said.  “It  was  Digby  set  fire  to 
the  fort." 

( Continued  on  page  16) 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

TWTR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
-  ’  finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  learns  from  Lady  Brandon 
that  the  Blue  Water  is  missing  and  that  “Beau  Geste”  and  his  two  brothers  have  left 
Brandon  Abbas. 

The  three  brothers,  each  of  whom  has  confessed  to  the  theft,  Join  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  two  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Boldini, 
who  are  not  so  friendly.  Boldini  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing 
they  have  it  in  their  possession,  he  iays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which,  however,  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Soon  after  Beau  Geste  and  John  are  transferred  to  Zinderneuf  while  Digby, 
Hank  and  Buddy  go  to  another  Post. 

Things  rapidly  go  from  bad  to  worse  at  Zinderneuf.  Lajeune  becomes  Commander 
and  a  plot  is  formed  to  murder  him  and  desert.  One  night  John  wakens  and  sees 
Lajeune  motioning  him  to  follow  him.  Lajeune  orders  John  to  wake  those  not  in  the 
mutiny.  While  Lajeune  is  quelling  the  mutiny  in  his  own  way  the  fort  is  suddenly 
attacked  by  Arabs.  Every  soldier  that  is  killed  is  put  back  into  an  embrasure  by 
Lajeune.  Cordier  predicts  the  death  of  the  entire  garrison. 

One  by  one  the  defenders  are  killed,  among  them  Beau  Geste,  until  finally  Lajeune 
and  John  are  the  only  survivors.  John  finds  Lajeune  looking  for  the  Blue  Water  on 
Beau’s  body  and  kills  him. 

The  next  morning  the  relief  arrives  and  after  warning  them  of  possible  ambush  by 
a  shot,  John  leaves  the  fort  and  awaits  developments.  After  some  time,  John  sees 
the  fort  burst  into  flame  and  a  man,  who  proves  to  be  Digby  drops  from  the  wall. 
Digby  and  John  open  fire  to  give  the  idea  that  the  Arabs  are  attacking  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  putting  out  the  fire. 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 


PURE  COLLIE  PUPS.  Beautiful-Intelligent. 
Farm  Raised.  Males  $10.00 — Female  $5.00. 
COOLSPRING  KENNELS,  Mercer,  Pa. 


TILBURY’S  WHITE  COLLIES:  Trained 
cow  dog  $50.  Pups  from  driving  stock,  eligible, 
$10  up.  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 


RAT  TERRIER  PUPS,  $10.  Bred  matrons 
and  smooth  fox  terrier  pups,  all  ages,  prices  re¬ 
duced.  Can  be  registered  in  A.  K.  C.  Shipped 
on  approval  anywhere.  Order  early.  References: 
This  paper  or  State  Bank  of  Herrick,  Illinois. 
CARMEN  D.  WELCH,  Ramsey,  Illinois. 


COCKER  SPANIEL-PUPPIES,  parti-color, 
black  and  white.  Eligible.  MRS.  IDA 
WOODEN,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 
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LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  SALE:  100  tuberculin  tested  cows,  fresh 
and  nearby  springers,  also  fall  cows  good  size 
and  heavy  producers  and  nice  condition.  FRED 
MILLER  &  SON,  Washington  Co.,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 


WRITE  TO  Roy  Cook,  Independence,  Iowa 
for  the  Milking  Shorthorn  Journal, — Lot’s  of  in¬ 
teresting  news  in  it.  M.  WHITNEY,  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  and  Dorset 
Sheep.  Shipped  on  approval.  No  payment  re¬ 
quired.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


REGISTERED,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshires, 
Chester  Whites,  8  week  pigs,  Bred  sows,  Service 
Boars,  Collies,  males,  $7.50,  females,  $5.00. 
Beagles,  all  ages.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville, 
Pa. 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Dogs.  P'geons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies.  White 
Mice.  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  or  R.  I. 
Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed,  $8.00; 
mixed  $7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WE  OFFER  a  few  hundred  twelve  weeks 
single  comb  white  leghorn  pullets  “Hollywood 
Strain”  bred  for  heavy  laying  $1.25  each. 
NU-BORN  FARMS,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00,  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00;  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc  more, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JUNE  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks— Barred 
Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred.  Light 
mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on 
large  lots.  50  chicks  are  le  more,  25  are  2c 
more.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns,  $10 
per  100;  $90  per  1000;  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  $14  per  100;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons, 
$16  per  100.  Left-overs,  $8  per  100.  Lower 
prices  in  larger  quantities.  Twelve  varieties. 
Thousands  hatching  dany  with  plenty  on  hand 
for  sale.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder. 
SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  St„ 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


PULLETS — Purebred,  high  egg  laying  strains, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices.  CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Drawer  25, 
State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 


PURE  BRED  CHAMPION  English  Strain 
S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Cockerels,  $1.00  each, 
guaranteed  birds.  EDWIN  EARL,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y. 


PULLETS,  COCKERELS  and  Mature  fowls, 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Tancred  strain, 
same  breeding  as  my  pen  New  York  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest,  $1.00  up.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  New  York  . 


PULLETS,  100  Plymouth  Rock,  4  mo.  old, 
from  Ohio  accredited  stock.  Free  range,  healthy 
birds.  Also  300 — 14  week  old  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  bred  for  egg  production.  Ready  to  ship. 
Write  for  prices  and  quantity  wanted.  CECIL 
PUDNEY,  Sherburne,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS — Husky,  Purebred,  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Light 
Brahmas.  10,000  every  week,  summer  and  fall. 
Send  for  special  price  list.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Dept.  G.,  State  Road,  Lexington, 
Mass. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $8—100; 
White  Leghorns  $8 — 100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds 
$9 — 100;  White  Rocks  $10 — 100;  Light  Mixed 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  mixed  $8 — 100.  Culled  for 
heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NEIMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister¬ 
ville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY  . 


OUR  UNUSUAL  MID-SUMMER  Offering  of 
Barred  Rock  pullets  is  now  ready.  Park  strain 
hatched  Apr.  10,  weight  about  2 lbs.,  the  best 
in  Barred  Rocks  at  a  reasonable  figure,  $1.25 
each,  F.  O.  B.  Marathon.  Cockerels  &  Capons 
same  price.  Live  delivery  and  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  now  from  this  ad, — it  will  not 
appear  again.  M.  C.  BEECHER,  Marathon, 
N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


TURKEYS  FOR  SALE— Toms  $10  each; 
Hens  $8.00.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington, 
Long  Island. 


STANDARD  BRED  BOURBON  Red  Baby 
Turkeys,  July,  $10.00  dozen.  Aug.  75c  each. 
MRS.  C.  J.  DOXTATER,  Evans  Mills;  N.  Y. 
FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Corn  Harvesters 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO.,  Salina,  Kans. 

_ Milking  Machines _ 

ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  11  Om 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Freel  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Silos 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Oilier 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  m  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE-  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — New  York  Farms,  Northern 
Otsego  County,  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads, 
electric  power,  telephones,  l/\  mile  to  high  school 
and  church,  Buildings  in  excellent  repair.  Write 
P.  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


MY  225-ACRE,  21-cow  dairy  farm  and  equip¬ 
ment,  will  trade  for  small  farm.  Write  E. 
ITALLOCK,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


$300  GETS  50  Acre  farm,  balance  easy.  Near 
all  advantages,  productive  tillage,  10  cow  spring- 
water  pasture,  concrete  basement  barn,  silo, 
modern  poultry  house,  garage,  good  house,  woods, 
finest  crops,  farm  machinery— Everything  goes, 
$2000.  FRED  HUNT,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — A  high  class  apple  orchard  of 
good  varieties.  80  acres  in  orchard;  192  acres 
in  all.  One  of  the  best  orchards  in  Pennsylvania. 
22  years  old.  Will  produce  from  15,000  to  25,000 
bushels  a  year.  Storage  plant,  24,000  bushels 
capacity.  In  two  years  this  orchard  will  pay 
for  itself.  B.  M.  &  D.  G.  NELSON,  R.  D.  No. 
1,  Hollidaysburg,  Penna. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  fox  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.  Box  A,  301  E.  14tb 
St..  New  York  City 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:— A  MARRIED  Man  as  Herds¬ 
man  and  Foreman  for  a  herd  of  Registered 
cattle.  Prefer  party  that  can  furnish  milkers  and 
board  a  few  men.  Best  of  wages  and  furnished 
house.  Good  buildings  and  equipment.  Position 
also  open  for  married  poultryman,  and  single 
man  as  milker  and  farmer.  BOX  427  c|o 
American  Agriculturist. 


(15)  67 

_ AGENTS  WANTED 

IN  1  ERN A  1  ION AL  SILOS,  banners  organ¬ 

ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost.’ 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY. 
Pres.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


SIX  INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — 
New  Stock— Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  Thous¬ 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


ROOFING  PAPER  1st  quality  slate  surtace 
with  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.  ft.  80-85  lbs., 
$1.95  per  roll.  Paint  $1.95  per  gal.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  an  Eastern  million  dollar  concern. 
WINIKER  BROTHERS,  Millis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXTENSION  LADDERS - 20  to  32  ft.,  25c 

ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN 
TON.  Dimock,  Pa. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us;  we 
develop  roll,  make  6  good  high  gloss  prints  and 
return  for  25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO, 
10J4  Fountain  Ave.,  Springfield,  O. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and 
Middling  Bags.  We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference 
Community  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICHFELD 
BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo 
N.  Y. 


EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates.  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUFPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A.  89  Water- 
bury  St  .  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Irises 


BEAUTIFUL  VARIETIES  MIXED  IRISES 
for  cut  flowers,  for  supplying  roadside  markets, 
four  dollars  per  hundred  plants  wholesale. 
SPECIAL  OFFERING:  Mother  of  Pearl;  Al¬ 
cazar;  Lord  of  June;  Fro;  Emperor;  Afterglow; 
Kochi;  Opera;  Archeveque;  Seminole;  Rhein 
Nixe;  Her  Majesty;  Shekinah;  Madame  Chereau; 
Isolene;  Quaker  Lady;  Princess  Beatrice;  Zan- 
ardalia;  Iris  King;  May  Queen.  Your  choice 
postpaid,  labeled,  of  four  for  one  dollar;  ten  for 
two  dollars,  or  the  whole  twenty  for  three  dol¬ 
lars.  A.  B.  KATKAM1ER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Plants 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  Grape,  Wine- 
berry.  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall 
planting  also  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants. 
Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedge  plants,  Tulips 
for  August  and  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


CELERY — White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant 
Pascal,  Golden  and  Easy  Blanching.  CABBAGE 
— Danish  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch.  Plants  ready 
for  field.  $1.25—1000;  $10.00—10,000.  J.  C. 
SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


DELPHINIUM,  HOLLYHOCK,  BLEEDING 
HEART,  Hardy  Phlox,  Columbine,  Pyrethum, 
Gaillardia,  Hardy  Sweet  Pea,  Lupine,  Mertensia, 
Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Valerian,  Foxglove, 
Hardy  Pink,  Blue  Bells,  Mountain  Pink,  Even¬ 
ing  Primrose  and  100  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful 
each  year,  all  of  which  may  be  planted  during 
August  and  Fall  and  will  bloom  freely  next 
summer.  Also  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Hedge  plants,  Tulips;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus  plants,  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  —  —  To  Make  a  Good  Fly  Spray 


By  Ray  Inman 


OTHJNG  TAKES  THE  JOYOUTOPA 
CONN'S  LIFE  AND  PROFITS  OUT 
OF  THE  MILK  VI  ELD  LIKE 

FLIES  IN  SUMMER 

J,  If  "THOUGH  THEY  PROVtOfc  GREAT® 

Vr  fi  SPORT  FOR  THE  MILKER  J1 


ALSO— 

GAVE  COWS  ACCESS# TO  COOL  DARKENED 

BARM  DORINGTHe  HEAT  OFTHE  PAV 


4  EFFECTIVE  FtV  REPELLENT  MAV  ©E. 
BOUGHT  -.-OR  MADE,  ©  V — 


yHESE  MEASURES  SHOOLO  RELIEVE 
THE  ANIMALS  (AND  THE  MILI<ER)-ANO 
INCREASE  THE  YIELD  O  F  ^ 
,  MILK -AND  PROFITS 


THIS  IS  SWELL— 
NOW  IF  NOTHIN' 
ELSE  HAPPENS 
IM  S  ittin* 

V  PORTV 


DISSOLVING  y^LS,  OF  SOAP  IN  I  GALLON  OF 
WATER  HEATED  TO  SOILING  POINT 


CHURN  vigorously  AND  ADO  ©  GALLONS 
OF  WATER 

SPRAY  OMCoWf  JOSS-  BEFoftt  MILKING 


NAIL  CUNNYSACKS  OVER  DOORS  To  BRUSH 
FLIES  PROM  COWS  BACKS  AS  THEY 


ENTER  THE  BARM 


08  (16) 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY  and 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Field  Grown  Plants.  Cabbage 
Plants — 4,000,000  Ready  (May  25th  to  August 
1st).  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhuizen  Glory, 
Early  Summer,  Early  Flat  Dutch,  All  Head 
Early,  Succession,  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Surehead, 
Summer  Danish  Ballhead,  Short  Stem  Danish 
Ballhead,  Tall  Danish  Ballhead,  American  Drum¬ 
head  Savoy,  Savoy,  Red  Danish  and  Dark  Red 
Dutch.  $2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00;  500,  $1.25. 
Re-Rooted  Cabbage  Plants — $2.25  per  1000;  5000, 
$11.00;  500,  $1.50.  Cauliflower  Plants — (All  Re¬ 
rooted)  500,000,  Ready  May  25  to  August  1st. 
New  beds  coming  on  each  week.  Snowball  and 
Dwarf  Erfurt.  $4.50  per  1000;  5000  for  $20.00; 
500,  $2.50.  Celery  Plants— 2,000,000  Ready 

June  15th  to  September  1st.  (Every  plant  is 
Lardy  and  strong,  with  good  roots.  No  poor 
plants  shipped)  Golden  Self-Blanching  (French 
seed),  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Golden 
Heart,  Giant  Pascal,  Tall  Golden  Self-blanching, 
Emperor,  Burpee’s  Fordhook  and  Easy  Blanch¬ 
ing.  $3.00  per  1000.  Re-rooted,  $3.50  per  1000. 
Brussels  Sprouts — 500,000  Ready  June  1st  to 
July  15th.  Danish  Prize  and  Long  Island 
Dwarf,  $2.50  per  1000.  Smaller  Quantities — 
All  orders  for  100  plants  or  smaller  quantities 
■will  be  $1.00  per  100  Postpaid  except  Potted 
Plants.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  Plants.  PAUL 
F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N,  J. 

CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE,  Brussels 

Sprouts  and  Celery  Plants — Cauliflower,  Catskill 
Snowball,  Long  Island  Snowball  and  Early  Er¬ 
furt.  5000,  $20.00;  1000,  $4.50;  500,  $2.50; 
300,  $2.00;  200,  $1.50;  100,  $1.00;  Cabbage, 

Copenhagen  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Enkhmzen 
Glory,  Succession  Surehead,  Red  Rock  and  all 
other  varieties  5000,  $10.00;  1000,  $2.25;  500, 
$1.60;  Brussels  Sprouts  Long  Island  improved 
5000  $12  50;  1000,  $3.00;  500,  $2.00;  300,  $1.50; 
100,  $1.00;  Celery  Tlants,  French  Golden  Self 
Bleaching,  Easy  Bleaching,  Golden  Plume,  White 
Plume.  Winter  Queen,  Giant  Pascal,  Ford- 
hook,  Emperor,  5000 — $10.00;  1000 — $2.25;  500— 
$1.50.  All  plants  re-rooted.  Safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Send  for  list.  No  business  done  on 
Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester, 
New— Jersey. 

TOBACCO 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  1 0-$  1.75.  Smoking,  10- 
$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

HAVE  YOUR  WOOL  made  into  yarn.  Write 
for  particulars.  Also  yarn  for  sale.  Samples 
free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 

LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair 
$1.00.  Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  Peach.  8)4  to  10)4. 
Good  openings  for  agents.  GEO.  B.  TALBOT, 
Norwood,  Mass. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURERS. 
One  barrel  dishes.  Factory  imperfections.  $5.50. 
Contains  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates,  oatmeals, 
sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc.  Not 
Jess  than  100  pieces  but  over.  If  freight  is  over 
$1.00  we  pay  difference.  Shipped  from  our 
Warehouses  Boston  or  New  York.  UNITED 
CHINA  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 

WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  spec¬ 
ialize  m  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 

WOOL-HIDES — best  cash  prices.  Write  for 
quotations  and  free  tags.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
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Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 

servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

- - j 

When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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A  Well  Balanced  Farm  in  Tompkins  County 


girls  have  all  married  and  left  the  farm. 

Naturally  on  a  farm  of  this  size  in  a 
county  which  grows  considerable  crops  a 
large  area  is  cultivated  each  year.  I 
found  two  of  the  boys  plowing,  one  with 
a  tractor,  another  with  a  team.  Elmer 
was  fitting  a  piece  of  alfalfa  sod  which 
had  recently  been  plowed.  I  asked  Mr. 
Smith  whether  he  found  that  alfalfa  sod 
was  a  good  place  to  grow  beans  and  pota¬ 
toes  and  he  said  that  it  always  succeeded 
in  getting  good  crops  where  they  had  put 
them  in  on  alfalfa  sod.  Right  next  to 
this  piece  was  as  fine  a  piece  of  clover 
seeding  as  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  principal  sources  of  income  on  this 
farm  are  beans,  wheat,  potatoes,  hay  and 
milk. 

First  Purebreds  in  1908 

“In  the  Spring  of  1908,”  said  Mr.  Smith, 
“in  partnership  with  two  of  my  neighbors, 

I  bought  our  first  registered  Holstein  bull, 
paying  $300  for  a  four  weeks  old  calf. 
At  the  same  time  I  purchased  three  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  heifers  at  $150  each.  The 
bull  calf  was  a  son  of  the  famous  ‘King 
Segis’  owned  by  H.  A.  Moyer  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  From  this  start  our  herd 
has  been  built  up  and  we  have  since  pur¬ 
chased  other  well  bred  bulls. 

“In  regard  to  feeding,  we  aim  to  grow 
the  largest  part  of  our  feed  which  consists 
of  clover,  alfalfa,  hay  and  in  winter  one 
feed  of  bean  pods,  per  day,  ensilage, 
ground  oats  and  barley  supplemented  by 
cottonseed  oil-meal,  wheat  bean  and  gluten 
to  make  a  20%  ration.  We  consider  our 
cattle  quite  an  important  part  of  our  farm 
business,  having  fifty  head  on  our  different 
farms. 

“We  grow  about  ten  acres  of  potatoes 
every  year,  Several  years  age  we  used 
to  grow  a  larger  area  but  the  question  of 
hiring  help  and  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
lot  of  work  to  do  in  the  fall  has  in¬ 
fluenced  us  in  cutting  this  down.  We  used 
to  ship  potatoes  but  for  several  years  have 
practically  sold  all  of  them  in  Ithaca  and 
have  received  a  price  better  than  we  could 
have  secured  by  shipping. 

“The  last  two  years  has  been  bad  as 
far  as  the  bean  crop  is  concerned.  The 
season  was  late  last  fall  and  a  large  area 
was  not  harvested.  We  were  fortunate 
in  securing  practically  all  of  our  crop 
but  the  yield  was  not  particularly  good. 
The  pick  was  heavy  and  the  price  received 
was  not  very  satisfactory. 

“In  the  past  we  have  secured  very  good 
yields  on  wheat  after  beans  but  in  the 
last  two  years  it  has  been  so  late  after  the 
beans  were  off  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  crop  in.  We  sell  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  hay  every  year.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  returns  from  this  source  would 
average  between  $1500  and  $2500  a  year. 
We  have  a  dairy  of  nineteen  purebred 
Holstein  cows  and  the  milk  from  them 
goes  to  the  Ithaca  Ice  Cream  Company. 
We  have  two  Ford  trucks  and  one  of  the 
boys  spends  the  biggest  part  of  the  fore¬ 
noon  taking  this  milk  to  Ithaca  along  with 
some  other  milk  from  our  tenants.” 

A  Large  Crop  Acreage 

I  asked  regarding  the  acreages  of  the 
different  crops  and  Mr.  Smith  told  me 
that  in  addition  to  the  ten  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes  they  commonly ^row  eighty  acres  of 
red  kidney  beans,  forty  of  winter  wheat, 
forty  of  oats  and  barley,  about  twelve  of 
silage  corn  and  about  135  acres  of  hay. 

I  was  interested  in  learning  something 
of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Smith  has  met 
the  problem  of  maintaining  soil  fertility. 

I  observed  three  manure  spreaders,  two 
of  which  were  seen  under  the  implement 
shed.  Mr.  Smith  incidentally  apologized 
for  the  one  which  was  not  under  cover. 

“We  usually  put  manure  on  the  farm 
and  on  the  meadows,  the  year  previous  to 
plowing  or  to  be  plowed  under,”  said  Mr. 
Smith.  “We  use  a  considerable  amount 
of  commercial  fertilizer,  about  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  which  is  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  about  twenty-five  per  cent  acid 
phosphate.  I  presume  we  buy  close  to 
twenty  tons  of  fertilizer  every  year.  We  _ 
use  about  a  4-8-7  on  the  potato  crop,  but 


( Continued  from  page  3 ) 


use  less  nitrogen,  usually  about  two  per 
cent  on  the  wheat  and  spring  grains.  For 
beans  we  use  0-10-8  or  a  0-12-5.  Some 
lime  is  always  used  where  alfalfa  has  been 
seeded.  Ten  acres  of  alfalfa  was  seeded 
last  year  and  twelve  acres  has  been  put 
in  this  spring.” 

“I  might  mention  some  of  the  essential 
elements  which  I  think  help  to  successful 
farming  in  this  locality. 

“One  of  the  most  important  is  under¬ 
drainage.  How  many  poor  crops,  how 
much  lost  time,  how  many  disappointments 
are  due  to  wet  land  and  portions  of  your 
fields  that  need  drainage. 

“Another  important  practice  is  to  grow 
a  variety  of  crops.  Many  times  I  have 
seen  seasons  where  one  crop  would  be  very 
poor  and  another  would  be  unusually  good. 
This  helps  to  balance  things  up  and  keeps 
business  going. 

“Another  thing  that  is  important  is  the 
selling  end  of  the  farming  business.  My 
experience  and  observations  leads  me  to 
believe  that  the  time  to  sell  a  crop  is 
when  you  can  get  a  good  price  for  it  and 
not  hold  out  for  extremely  high  prices. 
If  there  is  a  time  to  hold  crops  it  is  when 
they  are  extremely  low. 

“If  you  are  buying  land  and  going  in 
debt  for  it,  I  think  it  a  very  good  plan 
to  carry  life  insurance  to  the  amount  of 
your  indebtedness  or  more,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  your  family  and  to  relieve  your 
mind  of  care  and  anxiety  in  regard  to  your 
family  and  financial  affairs  in  case  of  your 
death  by  accident  or  sickness.” 

They  Have  the  Equipment 

It  requires  a  lot  of  equipment  to  run  a 
farm  of  this  size.  In  addition  to  the 
three  manure  spreaders  and  two  tractors 
already  mentioned,  the  farm  has  two  small 
trucks  for  hauling  milk  and  other  farm 
produce,  a  complete  set  of  modern  hay 
machinery,  two  grain  drills,  a  cultipacker, 
tractor  plows,  as  well  as  the  usual  smaller 
equipment. 

From  what  I  have  said  about  the  land 
purchased  by  Mr.  Smith  it  might  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  he  has  spent  all  of  his  profits 
in  this  way.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  I  remarked  to  Mrs.  Smith  that 
they  had  a  very  fine  comfortable  home. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “we  do  not  believe  in 
being  extravagant  but  we  do  like  to  be 
comfortable.” 

Mr.  Smith  a  Rotarian 

The  home  is  supplied  with  a  farm  elec¬ 
tric  light  plant  which  furnishes  light  for 
two  houses,  the  barn  and  garage.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  furnishing  light  it  furnishes 
power  for  running  the  washing  machine 
and  current  for  ironing.  Drinking  water 
for  the  farm  is  furnished  by  a  pump  on 
the  back  porch  while  an  upstairs  tank  is 
kept  filled  with  rain  water  and  furnishes 
hot  and  cold  water  for  the  kitchen  and 
bathroom.  A  victrola  and  radio  are  two 
prominent  features  of  the  pleasant  living 
room. 

Mr.  Smith’s  activities  are  not  confined 
to  the  farm.  I  learned  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Trumansburg  Rotary  Club, 
that  the  family  are  active  members  of  the 
Grange  and  that  Mr.  Smith  had  served 
as  master  of  his  local  subordinate  Grange. 
Mr.  Morse  the  farm  bureau  manager,  told 
me  that  when  he  came  to  the  county  and 
asked  for  a  list  of  men  in  the  community 
who  were  active  and  interested  in  farm 
bureau  work  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Smith 
headed  the  list  in  his  community.  I  was 
also  interested  to  learn  that  Elmer,  the 
younger  son,  is  an  active  member  of  the 


Trumansburg  Young  Farmers  Club  which 
was  recently  organized  in  connection  with 
the  high  school  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  taught  by  Mr.  Hoskins.  During 
Farmer’s  Week  last  Spring  Elmer  went 
with  a  number  of  other  members  of  the 
club  and  conducted  a  business  and  social 
meeting  of  the  Trumansburg  Young 
Farmers  Club  in  the  main  lecture  room 
of  one  of  the  buildings  on  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  campus.  Mr.  Smith  has  already  been 
a  member  of  the  Town  Board  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  is  a  director  of  the  Tru¬ 
mansburg  National  Bank. 

‘‘Beau  Geste” 

( Continued  from  page  16) 

“Then  I  would  shore  like  to  shake  hinj 
by  the  hand,  some,’  said  Hank.  “Is  he 
around?” 

“Having  a  nap  over  there,”  I  replied, 

“The  other  bright  boy  too?”  asked 
Buddy.  “An’  where’s  Lejaune?  Havin’ 
set  fire  to  the  home,  hev  you  taken 
Poppa  by  the  ear  an’  led  him  out  into 
the  garden  for  to  admire?  .  .  .” 

As  quickly  as  possible  I  told  him  what 
had  happened — of  Michael’s  death  and 
“funeral.” 

“He  was  a  shore  white  man,  pard. 
’Nuff  said,”  commented  Hank.  , 

“He  was  all-wool-an’-a-yard-wide, 
Bo,”  said  Buddy,  and  I  felt  that  Michael 
might  have  had  worse  epitaphs. 

As  I  led  the  way  to  where  I  had  left 
Digby  sleeping,  I  asked  the  Americans 
where  they  were  going. 

“Wal — we  was  sorta  sent  lookin’  fer 
some  nigs  from  Tokotu,”  replied  Hank. 
“Old  Man  Bojolly  allow  they’ll  run 
into  an  Injun  ambush  if  they  ain’t  put 
wise.  We  gotta  warn  them  there’s  In¬ 
juns  about,  fer  all  the  location’s  so  quiet 
an’  peaceful-lookin’  .  .  . 

“I  wonder  they  didn’t  git  you  two 
boys  when  they  shot  us  up,”  he  added. 

“We  were  the  Arabs,”  I  confessed 
with  modest  pride. 

“Sunday  pants  of  Holy  Moses!”  he 
observed.  “And  that  lyin’  son  of  a  skunk 
of  a  Schneider  swore  he  shot  seven  of 
you  himself — and  the  rest  of  you  carried 
away  their  bodies  as  he  retired  in  good 
order !  Thinks  he  oughta  get  the  medaUle 
militaire  or  somethin’. ...” 

I  had  difficulty  in  awaking  poor  Dig¬ 
by,  but  when  he  realised  that  Hank  and 
Buddy  were  actually  present  in  the  flesh, 
he  was  soon  very  much  awake  and  on 
the  spot. 

“Say,  boys,”  he  went  on,  after  greet¬ 
ing  them  and  hearing  their  tale  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Vedettes,  “it’s  a  lot  to  ask, 

I  know.  But  do  you  think  you  could  be 
attacked,  like  Dupanloup,  by  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  of  us,  and  lose  your 
camels?  .  .  .  They’d  be  shot  beneath 
you,  or  on  top  of  you,  if  you  like, — - 
while  you  fought  desperately — one  to 
seventy-five,  isn’t  it?  .  .  .  You  would 
have  peace  with  honour,  and  we’d  have 
a  chance  to  save  our  lives. 

“Fergit  it,  son,”  replied  Hank  to  Dig¬ 
by,  but  he  looked  at  Buddy. 

“Couldn’t  you  possibly  let  us  have 
them?”  I  said.  “If  we  went  a  mile  or 
two  further  on,  we  could  kick  up  a  fear¬ 
ful  row  with  our  four  rifles,  and  you 
could  go  back  and  collect  a  medal  when 
old  Dupanloup  gets  his.  .  .  .  Stroll  home 
doing  a  rear-guard  stunt,  and  we’d  pep¬ 
per  the  scenery  in  your  direction  before 
we  rode  off.  .  .  .  The  Senegalese  are  safe 
enough.  There  are  no  Arabs  and  no 
ambush.  .  .  .  And  we  simply  shan’t  have 
a  little  dog’s  chance  without  camels.” 

“We  want  ’em,  Bo,”  replied  Hank 
with  quiet  finality. 

“Shore,”  agreed  Buddy,  eyeing,  him. 

I  was  surprised  and  disappointed. 
Even  more  disappointed  at  the  attitude  i 
of  my  friends  than  at  the  loss  of  the 
camels. 

( To  Be  Continued)  j 
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Egg  Dealers  to  Go  to  Trial 

WILLIAM  ROSEN  and  Morris 

Fersht,  formerly  doing  business  under 
the  trade  name  of  The  Liberty  Butter  and 
Egg  Company,  will  soon  be  up  for  trial 
in  the  Federal  Court  for  alleged  fraudu¬ 
lent  practices.  The  operations  of  Rosen 
and  Fersht  were  exposed  in  the  columns 
of  the  Service  Bureau  several  months  ago 
following  the  receipt  of  many  complaints 
from  shippers  accompanied  by  worthless 
checks  issued  by  the  company. 

The  court  action  against  Rosen  and 
Fersht  is  being  conducted  by  the  U.  S. 
Post  Office  in  connection  with  an  egg  deal 
the  Liberty  Butter  and  Egg  Company  had 
with  two  shippers  in  the  South.  It  is 
said  that  these  shippers  suffered  a  loss  of 
opproximately  two  thousand  dollars 
through  their  transactions  with  the  Liberty 
Butter  and  Egg  Company. 

A  number  of  readers  of  the  Service 
Bureau  will  recall  their  sad  experience 
with  Morris  Fersht  when  he  was  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Fersht,  Inc.,  doing  business  on 
Pitkin  Avenue  in  Brooklyn.  We  still  hold 
a  number  of  protested  checks  in  the  hope 
that  some  day  Fersht  will  make  good. 

The  trial  of  Rosen  and  Fersht  was  or¬ 
iginally  set  for  the  nth,  but  a  short  post¬ 
ponement  was  obtained.  The  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  will  report  the  procedure  of  the  trial 
and  various  details  presented,  in  subse¬ 
quent  issues.  It  is  hoped  that  this  court 
action  will  serve  to  bring  to  a  close,  the 
sharp  practices  which  the  egg  trade  itself 
has  been  striving  to  stamp  out. 


Decimo  Club  at  Work  in 
New  York 

HE  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  made  public  a  bulletin  concerning 
the  mysterious  operations  of  the  Decimo 
Club,  Inc.  a  nation-wide  secret,  fraternal 
organization.  The  association  has  an  office 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  organization  started  in  California, 
and  has  swung  all  the  way  eastward  to  the 
seaboard,  with  national  headquarters  at 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  The  Bul¬ 
letin  disclosed  that  on  June  1  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Corporation  Commission  declared 
the  activities  of  the  Decimo  Club,  Inc.  to 
be  in  violation  of  the  California  Corpora¬ 
tion  Securities  Act,  and  ordered  it  to  cease 
selling  memberships  in  that  commonwealth. 
Moreover,  the  Missouri  Blue  Sky  Com¬ 
mission  earlier  in  the  year  issued  a  cease 
and  desist  order  against  the  organization, 
and  the  affiliated  Apasco  Purchase  &  Sales 
Corporation.  The  defendants  obtained  a 
temporary  injunction  restraining  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  order  pending  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  hearing. 

Secrecy  Prevails 

It  is  said  that  the  secrecy  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  not  restricted  to  outsiders, 
for  the  members  themselves  are  given  to 
understand  that  the  workings  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  are  left  solely  in  the  hands  of 
the  five  individuals  whose  business  history 
is  said  to  be  obscure. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
directs  particular  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
joined  five  points  concerning  “the  myster¬ 
ious’’  Decimo  Club: 

“1.  Printed  matter  issued  by  the  Decimo 
Club,  Inc.,  notifies  the  prospective  member  that 
he  must  not  seek  to  assure  himself  that  he  does 
not  risk  his  iniitiation  fees  and  dues.  ‘The  very 
fact  that  any  prospective  member,’  to  quote  the 
language  of  the  club,  ‘seeks  to  assure  himself,  by 
one  means  or  another  that  he  is  not  risking  this 
money’  shows  that  he  is  not  suited  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  organization.  And  the  sole  support 
for  this  extraordinary  test  of  eligibility  is  that 
other  members  have  been  induced  to  enter  the 
order  without  inquiry  or  assurance. 

“2.  A  member  who  signs  the  application  blank 
commits  himself  to  expect  no  financial  results 
for  himself  until  one  year  after  date  of  his  actual 
admission.  He  is  to  remain  acquiescent  during 
that  probation  period,  while  the  initiation  fees 
and  the  monthly  dues  flow  in. 

“3.  The  member  engages  by  written  promise 
that  he  will  accept  the  action  of  the  board  of 
directors  without  protest,  and  if  he  finds  himself 
unable  to  follow  their  leadership,  will  ‘quietly 
and  gentlemanly  resign.’ 

“4.  The  member  agrees  that  ‘all  the  business 
affairs  of  the  club’  shall  be  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  that  he  under¬ 
stands  the  necessity  of  leaving  these  affairs 
solely  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men.’ 


“5.  By  constitutional  provision,  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  organization’s  finances,  memberships 
and  poliicies  is  vested  absolutely  in  the  five 
members  of  the  governing  board  who  have  been 
responsible  for  the  Decimo  Club’s  inception  and 
growth.  Even  full  members  are  denied  a  real 
voice  in  the  administration,  through  an  astound¬ 
ing  series  of  checks  set  forth  in  the  Clubs 
constitution.  The  names  of  the  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Decimo  Club  are:  H.  B.  Monjar, 
president;  J.  D.  Webster,  treasurer  &  vice-pres¬ 
ident;  B.  S.  Pease,  secretary  and  Crowell  Pease, 
C.  O.  Drew,  E.  R,  Schaefer  and  D.  A.  Webster, 
directors. 

If  the  Decimo  Club  intends  to  put  each 
member  in  business  for  himself  by  di¬ 
verting  the  patronage  of  other  members 
to  him,  it  will  no  doubt  test  out  again  the 
familiar  attempt  of  communities  to  live 
by  doing  one  another’s  washing. 


Be  On  the  Watch 

pEORGE  HAWKINS,  alias  Daniel 
Douglas,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  house-to-house  salesman  by  the 
Buffalo  management  of  the  Ebroclo  Shirt 
Company.  Hawkins  defrauded  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  would-be  purchasers 
of  shirts,  hosiery,  underwear,  etc.,  out  of 
various  small  amounts.  At  the  time  of 
his  arrest,  seventeen  complaints  were  on 
record,  and  restitution  was  made  to  these. 
Hawkins  entered  a  plea  of  guilty  to  the 
charge.  Subsequent  to  the  conviction  eight 
additional  complaints  have  been  received 
by  the  Buffalo  Better  Business  Bureau, 
but  Hawkins  cannot  now  be  found.  Watch 
out  for  him. 


Seller  of  “Exclusive  Rights” 
Indicted  in  Buffalo 

LBERT  KINTZINGER,  traveling 
about  the  countiw  by  automobile  with 
his  family,  made  hisuiving  by  selling  ter¬ 
ritorial  rights  for  the  “Tesco”  products. 
In  Buffalo  at  12:00  o’clock  one  day,  he 
entered  into  a  contract  for  exclusive  rights 
to  the  sale  and  distribution  of  “Tesco” 
window  flashers,  an  advertising  device.  At 
6:00  o’clock  on  the  same  day  he  executed 
a  contract,  almost  identical  in  its  terms, 
with  another  “exclusive”  representative  of 
his  company.  Some  time  later  he  returned 
to  Buffalo  and  executed  a  third  contract 
for  the  same  rights  and  privileges.  The 
sums  of  money  involved  amounted  to  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  dollars  and  Kintzinger  was 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid 
in  June 

Paid  up  to  December  31,  1926.  .$21,359.30 

During  1926  .  30,994.06 

January  1  to  June  30,  1927  ....  15,427.04 

Total  Paid  to  date  . $67,780,40 

Details  of  Indemnities  Paid 
During  June,  1927 

W.  J.  Russell,  Meridale,  N.  Y.  ..$  6.71 

Auto  accident — bruises 
John  Starr,  Coopersburg,  Pa.  ..  30.00 

Auto  struck  wagon — bruised  knee 
E.  D.  Raymond,  No.  River,  N.  Y.  72.86 
Auto  collision — -injured  shoulder 
B.  McQuain,  Ft.  Edward,  N.Y.  14.28 
Tire  exploded ,  car  upset — contused  chest 
Elizabeth  Cunningham,  Carthage, 

N.  Y .  42.86 

Auto  accident — fractures 
Evelyn  Gilmore,  Belle  Mead,  N.J.  22.86 
Auto  turned  over — lacerations 
Orville  Williamson,  Knox,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Thrown  from  wagon — bruises 
Fred.  Brown,  Sr.,  Bloomsburg, 

N.  J . . .  40.00 

Auto  accident — injuries 
Pearl  D.  Bidwell,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  75.71 
Auto  struck  by  train — lacerated  face  and 
head 

Peter  Calhoun,  Andes,  N.  Y.  ;.s  20.00 

Auto  accident — lacerations 
George  Grimm,  Sodus,  N.  Y.  .....  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon 

Sidney  Lepetz,  River-head,  N.  Y.  57.14 
Auto  collisiion — fractures 
L.  R.  Dragoon,  Sclota,  N.  Y.  ....  30.00 

Auto  accident — dislocated  elbow 
Mrs.  E.  Williams,  Augusta,  N.J.  30.00 
Auto  accident — injuries 
Isabelle  Russell,  Meridale,  N.  Y.  48.57 
Auto  accident — fractured  ribs 
Paul  Rubin,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  .....  20.00 

Throsvn  from  wagon- — contusions 
D.  M._Washburn,  Niobe,  N.  Y.  ..  40.00 

Thro'um  from  wagon — fractured  rib 
Fannie  Walters,  Rexville,  N.  Y.  14.28 
Auto  accident— fractures 
*J.  M.  England,  Fonda,  N.  Y.  .....  80.00 

Adjustment 


$704.27 


indicted.  He  was  arrested  in  Geveland 
Ohio,  and  returned  to  Buffalo  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  by  the  Buffalo  police, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  extradition  was 
fought.  He  languished  in  jail  for  some 
time  and  finally  secured  bail.  He  im¬ 
mediately  took  lodgings  at  a  local  hotel, 
and  entered  advertising  in  local  papers 
for  agents  to  undertake  the  “exclusive 
rights”  on  a  proposition  which  would  make 
possible  an  income  up  to  seven  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  'This  advertising  was  dis¬ 
continued  as  soon  as  its  character  was 
discovered  by  the  newspapers. 

Kintzinger  will  be  tried  after  the  sum¬ 
mer  recess  of  the  Buffalo  Courts. — Buffalo 
Better  Business  Bure  ait. 


Who  Wrote  This  Letter? 

'  |  ’HE  Service  Bureau  has  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  its  subscribers 
UNSIGNED  complaining  about  the 
methods  of  the  Metal  Cast  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston  Road,  New  York.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  our  reader,  who  was  a 
war  veteran  did  not  sign  his  name,  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction. 

The  complaint  against  the  Metal  Cast 
Products  Company  was  that  they  succeeded 
in  selling  their  outfit  to  our  subscriber, 
but  failed  to  buy  back  the  products  manu¬ 
factured.  The  company  has  informed 
representatives  of  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  that  it  agrees  and  will 
purchase  from  their  manufacturers  all 
toys  and  novelties  produced  in  their  forms, 
if  they  have  been  neatly  done  and 
finished. 

It  is  said  that  the  company’s  contract  is 
so  worded  that  at  times  it  gets  the  com¬ 
pany  into  considerable  trouble  with  pur¬ 
chasers  of  the  bronze  casts,  although  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  states  that  the 
complaints  when  forwarded  have  always 
been  adjusted. 

Write  Again  and  Sign  Name  in 
Full 

This  is  another  form  of  home  work 
scheme  that  depends  on  the  skill  of  the 
individual.  If  our  reader  sees  this  item 
we  wish  he  would  again  write  us  and  give 
us  his  name  and  address.  Perhaps  we 
will  be  able  to  effect  an  adjustment. 


A  Question  About  Back  Taxes 

I  bought  a  farm  In  1921  and  have  had 
It  searched  by  a  lawyer.  Now  I  find  that 
a  tax  has  not  been  paid  at  Albany  since 
1920.  I  would  like  to  know  what  I  can  do 
In  this  matter. 

'T'HE  state  tax  for  the  year  1920  that  has 
remained  unpaid  on  this  farm  is  some¬ 
thing  that  must  be  paid  and  whether  you 
pay  it  or  the  man  from  whom  you  bought 
the  farm  paj’s  it,  is  immaterial  to  the 
state..  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  facts 
of  this  particular  sale.  If  the  title  passed 
in  1921  and  you  had  a  general  warranty 
deed  you  can  require  the  other  man  to  pay 
it  and  if  he  doesn’t  you  may  sue  him  for 
a  breach  of  warranty  under  the  deed. 


An  Act  of  Negligence 

I  am  writing  you  about  a  fire  started  by 
a  man  employed  by  the  state  on  the  high¬ 
way  In  this  town.  It  happened  at  that 
time  when  we  had  no  rain  for  weeks  and 
the  grass  was  dry  and  brown  and  a  strong 
south  wind  was  blowing.  He  left  the  fire 
a  short  time.  It  blazed  up  and  swept  up 
our  hill  pasture  and  through  about  four 
acres  of  thirty  year  old  pines,  leaving  them 
blackened  and  charred  and  undoubtedly  lost 
in  valuation.  Now  I  wish  to  know  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  payment  from 
the  state  for  the  damage  done.  Others 
have  suggested  that  we  ought  to  have 
something  for  the  apparent  carelessness. 
No  less  than  three  bonfires  were  started 
on  us  that  day  along  the  highway.  Kindly 
let  us  know  if  there  Is  a  possibility  of 
receiving  any  help  and  in  what  way  we 
should  go  about  It. 

'T’HE  act  of  leaving  a  road  fire  un- 
watched  on  a  windy  day  is  certainly 
an  act  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
person  employed  by  the  State  Highway 
Department.  The  act  is  for  which  an 
ordinary  employee  would  be  liable  in  a 
damage  action,  but  it  is  different  with  the 
state;  you  cannot  hail  the  state  into  civil 
court.  The  state  has  provided,  however, 
that  in  cases  such  as  this  you  may  file 
a  claim  with  the  attorney  general  or  give 
him  written  notice  of  your  intention  to 
file  such  a  claim  and  then  he  will  tell 
you  what  -can  be  done. 


Now  possible! 

■>  -  Hot  Water  -  « 1 

from  your  well  or  cistern 


WITHOUT  coal  or  gas  or 
water  pressure  you  can  now 
have  hot  water — all  you  need — 1 
from  your  kitchen  pump. 

1 

You’ve  always  wanted  city  com¬ 
fort;  here’s  your  chance.  If  you 
have  a  water  pressure  system  so 
much  the  better.  If  not,  the 
pump  will  work  as  well. 


Easy  Method 

Simply  install  a  Perfection  Kero¬ 
sene-Burning  Water  Heater  by  a 
new,  easy  method  explained  .  in 
the  Perfection  booklet.  When  you 
need  hot  water  turn  a  valve  and 
work  the  pump  as  usual.  Need 
cold  water,  turn  the  valve  back. 


Economical  Too 


Perfection  Water  Heaters  burn 
Socony  Kerosene,  the  easy-to- 
get,  clean,  safe,  cheap  fuel.  The 
one  illustrated  is  No.  411,  with 
double  copper  heating  coils  and 
Fast  “Cobalt”  Blue  Chimney 
Burner  which  provides  an  in¬ 
tense  flame  beneath  the  water 
coils.  There  are  other 
models,  low  in  price, 
fully  described  in  the 
FREE  Perfection 
booklet. 


PERFECTION 

f,  Kerosene  Water  Heaters 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

Room  12071,,  26  Broadway,  New  York  City 

I  want  to  get  more  FREE  information  about 
the  various  models  of  Perfection  Kerosene- 
Burning  Water  Heaters  and  how  I  can  get  hot 
water  from  my  kitchen  pump  or  faucet. 


My  plumber’s  name  is . 
Town _ 


My  name _ _ _ 

Street  or  R.R - ....... - .... 

Town.... .................. State. 


Fred  C.  Nichols,  Farmer,  makes  a  discovery 


“I  decided  to  try  your  Mobiloil,”  writes  Fred  C.  Nichols 
of  Delanson,  New  York,  R.D.  2..  “Right  here  I  will  say 
I  wish  I  had  decided  before,  and  I  would  not  have  had  to 
put  in  new  rings  and  pistons  this  spring. 

“To  say  that  I  am  pleased  with  Mobiloil  is  putting  it 
mild.  Such  a  change  in  my  motor— I  haven’t  had  a  plug 
out  since  I  started  using  it.  She  runs  so  much  smoother 
and  so  much  more  power. 

“I  live  on  a  dirt  road,  long  hard  pull  and  then  a  very 
steep  hill  to  get  up  on  the  farm,  and  on  this  hill  I  had  a 
chance  to  notice  my  extra  power — the  motor  starts  as 
easy  again.  When  you  say  it  is  worth  a  special  trip  to 
town  you  are  right,  it  is,  and  I  would  rather  make  the 
trip  than  put  any  other  oil  in  my  crankcase. 

“I  use  a  Stewart  truck  also  a  Ford  motor  and  drawy 
heavy  loads,  and  think  Mobiloil  the  best  oil  on  earth. 

“Just  why  I  am  writing  this  letter  I  don’t  know— } 
probably  it’s  because  I  am  so  pleased  with  Mobiloil.  i! 


will  use  it  on  all  my  farm  machinery  next  summer.  Best; 


[wishes  to  you  and  Mobiloil. 


M 

y 


Similar  experiences  await  you! 


YOUR  guide— if  Jon  at  it  not  listed  below  tec  *oy  Mobiloil 
dealer  for  the  complete  Chart.  R  recommends  the  correct 
glade*  for  all  cars,  truck*  and  tractors.  And  remember  that .  ./ 
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automotive  manufacturers1 
approve  it! 

'The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated  below,  are  Mobiloil 
,  Mobiloil  Arctic  (“Arc.”),' Mobiloil  “A,”  Mobiloil  "BB,’* 

end  Mobiloil  “B.** 


NAMES  OP 
PASSENGER 
CARS 


Buick . 

Cadillac. . . 
Chandler  Sp.  6. .. 

“  ^  other  mods. 
Chevrolet . . 


Dodge  Bros.4-cyl. 

Essex . 

Ford . . . 

Franklin . 

Hudson.  . 
Hupmobile. .... 

Jewett. . . . 

Maxwell  ...... 

Nash . . 

Oakland.  .., , . . 
Olds  mobile." .... 
Overland- ...... 

Packard  6 . 

8 . 

Paige . 

Reo . ...... 

Star . 

Stu  debaker  .✓... 

Velie. _ _ 

Willys-Knight  4. . 

tUm 
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Make  the  chart  your  guide 


Actual  use  of  Mobiloil  has  opened  the  eyes  of  countless 
farmers  to  real  engine  economy  and  efficiency.  Mobiloil 
costs  a  few  cents  more  per  gallon  than  ordinary  oils.  But, 
despite  this  fact,  it  is  the  most  asked-for  oil  among farmers  today . 

“Extra”  power  is  what  you  want.  It  is  what  you  get 
with  the  correct  grade  of  Mobiloil  in  your  crankcase. 
Think  what  that  means  in  the  operation  of  your  tractor! 

The  continued  use  of  Mobiloil  will  introduce  you  to  a 
series  of  savings  that  far  outbalance  the  slight  extra 
price.  Less  wear.  Fewer  repairs  and  replacements.  Greater 
freedom  from  carbon  and  overheating. 

Mobiloil  frequently  lasts  twice  as  long  as  ordinary  oils 
in  a  tractor.  And  many  farmers  report  that  Mobiloil  cuts 
oil  consumption  in  cars  and  trucks  from  ig%  to  50%. 


HOWTO  BUY—  A  nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  will  gladly 
offer  you  a  substantial  reduction  on  quantity  orders— barrels 
and  half-barrels .  This  method  of  buying  Mobiloil  recommends 
itself  for  two  reasons,  (1)  the  cash  savings,  and  (x)  the  con¬ 
venience  of  having  a  long-time  supply  on  hand.  Ask  your 
Mobiloil  dealer  which  grades  of  Mobiloil  to  use  in  your 
car,  truck  and  tractor.  He  has  the  Mobiloil  Chart  which 
has  been  approved  by  609  makers  of  automobiles  and  auto¬ 
motive  equipment. 
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all  Long  Island  is  just  a  suburb  of  New 
York  has  another  “think”  coming,  because 


Who  Are  Successful  Farm  Women? 

Read  and  See  Why  We  Call  Mrs.  Downs  Successful 


Grace  W.  Huckett 


SOME  time  ago  Editor  Eastman  was 
called  upon  for  a  definition  of  what 
constitutes  success  in  life.  It  didn  t 
take  him  long  to  say  that  long  since 
he  had  concluded  that  the  truly  successful 
person  is  one  who  gives  the  most  happiness  to 
others  and  thereby  gains  it  for  himself.  Such 
a  definition  does  not  necessarily  include 

financial  success,  although 
most  people  have  a  better 
chance  for  happiness  if 
actual  want  is  absent. 

Many  stories  of  so- 
called  successful  people 
discourage  the  average 
reader  because  their 
achievements  seem  so  im¬ 
possible  to  accomplish 
when  one  has  the  usual 
duties  and  limitations  of 
the  busy  farm  life.  Success  of  one  individual 
which  is  based  upon  the  efforts  and  some¬ 
times  the  sacrifices  of  development  of  other 
members  of  the  family  is  not  the  kind  of 
success  which  we  aim  to  exemplify  in  the 
stories  about  successful  women  which  you 
will  find  in  our  columns  from  time  to  time. 

A  life  which  lets  the  daily  routine  become 
monotonous  and  which  fails  to  embrace  the 
great  opportunities  for  not  only  enjoyment 
but  actual  learning, 
a  f  f  o  r  d  e  d  by  the 
g  r  o  w  i  n  g  things 
about  one,  misses 
an  element  of  suc¬ 
cess  which  may  en¬ 
ter  into  any  farm 
life. 

It  is  about  a 
woman  who  has 
taken  advantage  of 
such  opportunities 
for  enjoyment  and 
advancement  that  we  pur¬ 
pose  now  to  write.  She  is 
Mrs.  John  T.  Downs,  (nee 
Rachel  Hudson  Wells)  of 
the  Northville  community 
(formerly  Sound  Ave.) 
about  five  miles  from  the 
village  of  Riverhead  on 
Long  Island.  Mrs.  Downs 
has  always  lived  in  that 
section  and  it  has  been  a 
fairly  long  time,  as  she 
laughingly  said  she  remem¬ 
bered  so  well  her  trip  as  a 
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Household  Editor  American  Agriculturist 

bride  of  sixteen  to  her  new  home,  up  through 
the  lane  with  an  old  horse  and  buggy,  and 
that  was  fifty-five  years  ago,  come  September. 
To  look  at  her,  so  fresh  and  fair  of  face, 
and  hair  so  untouched  by  time,  one  finds  it 
hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downs 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  five  years 
ago.  They  had  with  them  all  their  children— 
five  girls — who  are  now  married  to  successful 
farmers  and  living  in  the  community  or  not 
far  away.  Mrs.  Downs  remarked  “Not  one 
of  those  husbands  smoked!” 

Three  of  the  five  girls  graduated  from 
Riverhead  High  School,  one  going  on  to 
Cortland  Normal  and  graduating  there;  an¬ 
other  went  to  training  school  at  Northfield, 
Mass.  All  have  taken  their  places  as  re¬ 
sponsible  and  useful  women  in  their  com¬ 
munity.  The  five  daughters  have  9  children, 
and  there  are  two  great  grandchildren. 

When  we  went  to  ask  Mrs.  Downs  to  tell 
us  some  things  about  herself,  we  found  her 
away  for  a  short  time,  and  Mr.  Downs  said 
“I  never  speak  for  a  woman !”  However, 
the  time  before  Mrs.  Downs’  return  went 
in  a  hurry  because  we  immediately  fell  into 
a  discussion  of  the  history  of  Riverhead  and 
jfc  ciirrminHincr  r>nrt<>_  Anvone  who  thinks 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  BoWhs  and  their  home  In  Northville  h0 uses 

North  Road  of  which  Sound  Ave.  i#  a  part  Is  well-known  for  the  charming  old  farm  houses 

which  have  been  for  generations  in  the  same  family. 


right  now  there  are  plenty  of  farmers  making 
better  than  a  living  on  farms  in  that  vicinity 
which  have  been  in  the  family  for  genera¬ 
tions.  The  Downs’  farm  has  been  in  his 
family  for  200  years,  while  one  of  Mrs. 
Donw’s  sons-in-law  lives  on  a  farm  which  has 
been  in  the  Wells  family  since  the  original 
Wells  owner  died  in  1761.  There  are  prob¬ 
ably  others  there  with  such  a  record.  The 
house  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downs  live  has 
been  changed  to  fit  the  needs  of  modern  times ; 
they  plan  now  to  put  in  electric  lights,  since 
that  public  utility  has  only  recently  come  to 
their  neighborhood. 

In  the  spotless  living  room  which  is  heated 
by  one  of  the  modern  radiator  stoves,  I  saw 
a  bit  of  contrast,  which  would  delight  the  col¬ 
lector  of  antiques.  On  the  sofa  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  specimen  of  old-time  home  weaving  in 
the  form  of  a  blue  and  white  coverlet,  ex¬ 
quisitely  done  and  in  perfect  preservation. 
An  old  mirror  on  the  wall  had  undoubtedly 
seen  its  one  hundredth  birthday  and  a  cherry 
table  of  the  folding-top  type  is  still  seeing 
service  instead  of  the  modern  end  table. 

While  cherishing  what  is  good  of  the  old 
regime,  it  seems  characteristic  of  this  remark¬ 
able  couple  that  neither  is  afraid  to  try  out 
the  new.  A  few  years  ago  Mrs.  Downs  went 
for  a  camping  trip  up  to  Lake  George  where 

she  says  she  had 
one  of  the  best 
times  of  her  life. 
She  has  not  left  her 
part  of  the  country 
many  times  and  she 
had  a  box  full  of 
mementoes  of  her 
trip,  kodak  pic¬ 
tures,  be  a  u  t  i  f  u  1 
ferns  and  other  un¬ 
usual  things.  One 
chief  event  of  the 
trip  was  a  hike  up  to  Kats- 
kill  Bay,  7  miles,  and  back ! 

On  the  table  beside  me 
was  a  new  wild  plant, 
which  she  had  brought  in 
to  try  to  identify  by  the 
books  and  pictures  of  which 
she  has  quite  a  few. 
Through  her  sister  and  one 
of  her  daughters  her  in¬ 
terest  became  aroused  in 
knowing  all  the  wild 
flowers,  and  now  she  is 
( Continued  on  page  7) 
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Seasons  V ary,  But  Human  Nature  Changes  Little 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


THE  second  full  week  in  July  was  not  a 
■good  week  for  haying.  While  very  little 
rain  actually  fell,  it  was  a  week  of  warm 
muggy  weather  with  thunder  showers 
and  cloudy,  misty  days.  Consequently  haying  in 
this  section  is  hardly  more  than  half  done.  A 
few  have  finished  but  most  of  us  have  consider¬ 
able  hay  in  the  field  yet  on  July 
1 6th.  I  wonder  if  the  seasons 
have  changed  or  whether  the 
change  is  in  our  ideas  and  prac¬ 
tices.  When  I  was  a  boy  the 
ideal — and  generally  the  expecta¬ 
tion  also — was  to  get  the  clover 
hay  all  in  the  barn  before  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  to  be¬ 
gin  cutting  timothy  the 
day  after  the  Fourth. 

Burritt.  Nowadays  very  little  hay, 
even  alfalfa,  is  cut  before 
the  Fourth  and  haying  is  mostly  done  in 
mid-July.  Much  of  the  hay  is  not  suffer¬ 
ing  from  overripeness  either,  although  it 
is  time  that  it  was  in  the  barn. 

If  seasons  and  practices  have  changed 
human  nature  has  not.  My  thirteen  year 
old  boy  has  been  helping  with  the  hay, 
raking  and  mowing  away.  Tramping  down 
the  hay  in  the  shed  up  under  the  eaves  is 
hard  hot  work.  “Isn’t  that  old  load  half 
off  yet,  dad?”  I  can  remember  asking  this 
same  question  thirty  years  ago,  as  if  it  was 
yesterday.  And  what  relief  when  uncle  sang 
out  from  below,  “Half  off,”  which  meant 
that  you  could  see  the  rack.  The  last  half 
was  the  only  easy  one  on  hot  days.  The 
old  joke  is  as  good  now  as  if  it  hadn’t  been 
used  for  three  generations. 

But  if  it  hasn’t  been  a  good  week  for 
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haying,  one  one  could  find  fault  with  it  as  grow¬ 
ing  weather.  The  rains  and  warm  nights  have 
made  the  corn  jump  until  one  wouldn’t  guess  that 
it  was  a  backward  season  for  corn.  The  cabbage 
too  are  getting  a  wonderful  start.  Nature  seems 
to  be  conspiring  with  man  to  see  how  much  cab¬ 
bage  can  be  produced.  We  have  made  the  most 
of  the  week  for  cultivation  and  are  on  top  of  this 
job.  Wheat  harvest  is  crowding  the  haying  and 
I  think  we  will  have  to  start  the  wheat  this  com¬ 
ing  week.  And  barley  and  oats  will  not  be  far 
behind  the  wheat. 

Fruit  is  growing  well  and  will  be  good  size. 


Plumber— And  you're  the  guy  who  writes  all  them  funny  gags 
about  us  plumbers,  eh — s’long. — Judge. 


Prospects  for  a  good  apple  crop  are  not  im* 
proving  however  as  the  summer  drop  has  been 
unusually  heavy.  Apparently  pollination  was 
poor.  Even  fruits  that  looked  as  if  they  had 
set  in  June  have  turned  yellow  and  are  dropping 
now  after  having  grown  almost  to  the  size  of 
walnuts.  Apple  scab  is  easy  to  find  even  in 
sprayed  orchards  although  if  well  sprayed  it  is 
well  under  control.  In  poorly  sprayed  orchards 
it  is  very  bad.  Pear  psylla  is  as  bad  this  season 
as  I  have  ever  seen  it,  where  no  effort  has  been 
made  to  control  it,  and  will  further  reduce  the 
prospect  for  a  pear  crop.  Cherry  picking  will  be 
in  full  swing  this  coming  week.  Early  Richmonds 
have  been  picked  and  Montmorencys  are  ready. 

Red  raspberries  are  also  ripening  and  we 
are  enjoying  this  fine  fruit  on  the  table. 

On  the  whole  the  season  in  Western 
New  York  has  been  favorable.  Rainfall 
has  been  well  distributed  and  temperatures 
not  far  from  normal.  The  hay  crop  is 
above  average.  So  are  spring  grains  and 
wheat  i§  much  better  than  last  year.  Po¬ 
tatoes,  corn,  beans  and  cabbage  all  look 
well  at  this  writing,  but  of  course,  these 
crops  are  far  from  made  yet.  The  fruit 
crops  are  light  but  price  promises  to  make 
up  the  income  to  normal.  This  mid-sea¬ 
son  outlook  may,  of  course,  be  entirely 
changed  in  the  next  two  months  but  just 
now  conditions  are  good. 

Crop  forecasts  indicate  more  wheat, 
half  a  million  bushels  less  corn,  about  the 
same  amount  of  oats,  about  the  same 
amount  of  potatoes,  and  two  thirds  as 
many  apples,  as  the  five  year  averages. 
While  there  is  not  much  tendency  toward 
increased  prices,  at  least  a  downward  trend 
is  not  apparent. 


Do  It  Yourself 

Horse  Sense,  Keen  Observation  and  Experience  Will  Prevent  Many  Repair  Bills 


WAS  exasperated  over  the  antics  of  my 
sewing-machine  one  morning  when  my 
neighbor  ran  in  to  get  my  recipe  for  bran 
biscuit. 

‘Now  I  will  have  to  send  for  a  repair-man,” 
I  fretted,  and  I  am  hurried  to  death  with  my 
sewing,  too.” 

“Where  seems  to  be  the  trouble?”  my  neigh¬ 
bor  inquired. 

“Oh,  don’t  ask  me.  I  couldn’t  tell.  I  only 
know  the  thing  won’t  go,”  was  my  disgusted 
response. 

“Shall  I  look  at  it?  I  sometimes  fix  my  own.” 

“Go  ahead,”  I  said,  as  skeptically  as  if  Mrs. 
Alden  had  proposed  to  regulate  the  tariff. 

In  three  minutes  she  had  that  machine  run¬ 
ning  ,aS  smoothly  as  molasses  out  of  a  barrel. 

“Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  Anna !”  I  ex¬ 
claimed  in  grateful  relief.  “I  wish  I  were  me¬ 
chanical  like  you.” 

“Mechanical?”  An  amused  laugh  escaped  my 
neighbor’s  lips.  “I  think  I  have  about  as  little 
mechanical  genius  as  a  rabbit.  But  I  know 
that  one  can  learn  to  do  things  by  watching 
others,  and  I  have  picked  up  more  than  one 
idea  that  way. 

“After  my  husband  died  I  thought  I  had  to 
hire  an  expert  for  every  little  repair  about  the 
house  and  premises.  One  day  my  sewing-ma¬ 
chine  went  back  on  me  just  as  yours  this 
morning.  I  waited  two  weeks  before  I  could 
get  an  agent  out  to  the  farm.  When  he  came 
he  simply  picked  a  bit  of  thread  out  of  the  feed 
and  instantly  the  machine  returned  to  duty! 
Of  course  I  had  to  pay  the  man  for  his  trip. 
It  was  such  a  little  thing  to  call  an  expert  for! 
If  I  had  known  the  least  bit  about  sewing-ma¬ 
chines  I  could  have  saved  myself  that  wait  and 
expense.  I  was  determined  not  to  be  caught 
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in  the  same  trap  twice,  so  I  asked  the  man  to 
show  me  a  few  of  the  general  hold-up  tricks  of 
a  machine  and  how  to  straighten  out  the  kinks. 
The  pointers  he  gave  me  have  saved  me  many 
a  bill  since  then. 

“Then  there  was  the  matter  of  my  sink 
pump.  When  it  wheezed  out  one  day  with  the 
cistern  full  of  water  I  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  new  pump  was  necessary.  The  raa- 


When  the  machine  balks,  find  out  what  causes  it  and 
remedy  it  yourself.  The  "old  man”  may  not  get  around 
to  it  for  weeks  yet. 


chinist  showed  me  all  it  needed  was  a  new 
valve.  Then  and  there  I  took  another  object 
lesson  on  how  to  doctor  pumps.  I  asked  more 
questions  than  a  census-taker.  I  found  out 
about  both  valves,  the  way  they  played  out 
and  worked  mischief  with  the  circulation.  I 
learned  how  to  put  in  new  ones,  and  from  that 
day  to  this  I  have  not  had  a  pump  man  in  the 
kitchen. 

“My  husband  used  to  have  a  small  hand- 
sprayer  for  the  garden.  When  I  found  slugs 
dining  on  my  roses  I  hunted  up  that  old  pois¬ 
on-giver.  Bless  your  heart,  it  wouldn’t  spray 
any  more  than  a  stove-poker. 

“  ‘Now  I  will  have  to  have  a  new  sprayer,’  I 
worried.  But  Uncle  John  happened  along  that 
day.  He  soaked  the  wicked  thing  up  in  a  pail 
of  water  and  made  it  as  effective  as  ever.  The 
packing,  he  explained,  had  dried  and  shrunken. 
Occasionally  it  would  wear  away,  he  said,  and 
he  showed  me  how  in  such  case  to  take  the 
cylinder  apart  and  repack  by  winding  the  end 
of  the  piston  with  a  rag.  I  have  several  times 
since  performed  that  major  operation  and  am 
using  the  old  sprayer  for  the  fourth  season. 

“.The  other  day  I  was  calling  on  a  woman 
when  the  electrician  came  to  see  what  was  the 
matter  with  her  radio  receiving  set.  He  found 
a  wire  had  been  detached  from  one  of  the  bat¬ 
teries.  I  inquisitively  opened  up  a  conversa¬ 
tion  and  learned  a  few  things  about  how  bat¬ 
teries  are  connected  that  will,  perhaps,  in  the 
future  save  me  a  charge  for  similar  service  to 
my  radio  set, 

“Last  summer  my  clock  had  been  dumb  for 
a  week.  Something  in  the  striking  department 
had  gone  off  the  track.  I  knew  it  would  cost 
a  dollar  or  two  to  have  it  tinkered  up,  besides 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Fourth  Reward  Goes  To  Maryland  rarmer 
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Mr.  Bernard  Mills  of  Clear  Springs  Helps  Authorities  Convict  Thief 

HF  fourth  $100  reward  offered  by  Henry  took  them  home.  That  night  Mrs.  Mills,  our  On  May  23  he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced 
Morp-enthau  Tr.  for  evidence  leading  to  tenant’s  wife  and  myself  watched  them  to  see  if  to  serve  two  years  in  the  Maryland  House  of 
the  arrest  conviction  and  imprisonment  they  would  go  on  the  roost.  They  went  as  usual  Correction.  Deeds,  made  a  plea  of  leniency  on 
of  chicken  thieves  who  steal  from  mem-  so  we  were  well  convinced  that  they  had  been  the  grounds  that  this  was  his  first  offence,  this 


hexToi  American  Agriculturist  Service  Bu-  stolen  from  us.  , 

real!  ernes  to  Bernard  F.  Mills  of  R.  F.  D.  1,  Clear  “I  then  went  to  Hagerstown  and  had  a  search 
c  &  Springs,  Washington  warrant  sworn  out  by  Justice  Scott  Bower.  One 

County  Maryland.  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  went  to  Deeds’  house  with 

"  Tn  ’  :ntr  to  his  me.  °n  the  way  there  we  Picked  UP  Deeds  and 

noultrv  house  on  the  continued  on  to  his  home.  As  soon  as  we  started 
morniL  of  February  to  search  for  the  chickens  he  ran  away  into  the 
26,  Mr  Mills  missed  woods.  He  was  not  under  arrest  at  the  time  but 


thirty  of  his  nicest 
chickens. 

“We  had  our  chicken 
house  locked,”  said  Mr. 
Mills,  “but  the  thief 
took  out  ‘  the  window 
and  tore  away  a  screen 
in  order  to  enter.  There 


his  actions  certainly  showed  that  he  had  a  guilty 
conscience.  We  continued  our  search  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  find  any  trace  of  the  rest  of  the  chickens. 
However  we  felt  that  we  had  enough  evidence  to 
warrant  an  arrest  and  went  back  to  Hagerstown 
and  had  a  warrant  sworn  out.” 

Mills  Aided  the  Authorities 


Bruce  Deeds,  Convicted 
Chicken  Thief 


iixuiuci  lucuiu.  mu.  That  same  night  Deputy  Sheriffs  Cusha  and 
was  snow  on  the  ground  Davis  went  to  his  house  about  midnight  and  ar- 
and  we  tracked  him  reSted  him.  He  denied  all  the  charges  but  the  fol- 


however  was  denied. 

The  unfortunate  things  about  the  arrest  and 
conviction,  if  Mr.  Mills  was  right  in  his  as¬ 
sumption  that  there  were  more  than  one  man  in 
the  theft,  is  that  the  others  were  not  also  cap¬ 
tured  and  convicted.  However,  Mr.  Mills  de¬ 
serves  much  credit  for  his  prompt  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  authorities  and  for  his  energy  in 
cooperating  with  them  to  make  the  arrest  and  in 
giving  the  evidence  that  resulted  in  Bruce  Deeds 
conviction. 

In  an  early  issue  the  details  of  the  fifth  re¬ 
ward  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the  persons  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  conviction  of  a  thief  engaged 
in  large  operations  in  Salem  County,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  will  be  published. 

We  again  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  require¬ 
ments  which  must  be  met  before  these  rewards 


rested  him  HLc  denied  3.11  ine  ciiditjcb  um  tut;  i.^1  .  i  t 

around  the  chicken  lowing  Monday  a  hearing  was  held  and  Deeds  was  are  paid.  The  rewards  are  paid  to  any  pe^omor 

house  and  across  the  heid  for  action  of  the  Washington  County  Grand  persons  who  are  instrumental  in  giving  evidence 

field  to  the  road.  Here  we  found  that  a  car  had  jury  for  chicken  stealing  ana  for  receiving  stolen  which  leads  to  the  alr^st>  K  ?  ' 

been  parked  and  could  see  chicken  feathers  Jpr0' erty.  The  trial  was  set  for  May  19  before  ment  of  a  thief  who  steals  poultry  from  an 
scattered  on  the  snow.  We  were  of  the  opinion  l  Jge  £ank  Wagaman.  ^  .  American sukenkn  It  is  also 

„  m  jn  commenting  on  the  case,  Mr.  Harper  Bal-  necessary  that  the  Service  Bureau  sign  be  po 

lentine,  State’s  Attorney  said,  “Mr.  Mills  was  somewhere  on  the  farm. 

obtaining 


that  more  than  one  man  had  been  involved  in 
the  theft  but  were  unable  to  prove  that  certain 
suspected  parties  were  mixed  up  in  it.” 

Identifies  Two  Hens 

Mr.  Mills  immediately  notified  the  Sheriff  of 
his  loss.  On  the  following  afternoon,  Mr.  Mills 
happened  to  be  in  Clear  Springs  and  accidently 
discovered  that  two  of  his  chickens  had  been  sold 
to  a  huckster. 

“I  asked  the  man  where  he  bought  the 
chickens,”  said  Mr.  Mills,  “and  he  replied  that 
he  bought  them  from  a  man  named  Deeds.  We 
bought  the  two  chickens  from  the  huckster  and 


instrumental  in 
the  conviction  of  Bruce 
Deeds  and  cooperated  well 
with  the  authorities  in 
bringing  about  the  convic¬ 
tion.  He  testified  before 
the  grand  jury  and  also  in 
the  trial  and  the  jury  found 
Deeds  guilty  on  the  second 
count.” 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  lit. 


Letters  From  Our  Readers 


What  Some  Farm  Women  and  One  Farm  Man,  Think 


Editor’s  Note: — It  zvould  not  be  a  complete  woman’s 
issue  without  direct  expression  from  our  readers  about 
some  topic  under  discussion.  The  titles  to  these  letters 
indicate  what  particular  question  dreiv  forth  their  ideas. 

THE  farm  woman  needs  a  greater  ap¬ 
preciation  of  self  and  consequent¬ 
ly  a  higher  value  placed  on  her 
time. 

The  selflessness  of  the  farm  wife  is 
Simply  appalling.  No  man  living  would 
endure  the  impositions  his  wife  meekly 
accepts  as  matter  of  course.  She  has 
no  one  but  herself  to  blame.  We  all 
know  (with  few  exceptions)  that  our 
husbands  will  give  us  any  thing  we 
ask  of  them  and  they  accept  us  as  we 
are.  If  we  are  willing  to  let  our  figures 
slump,  wear  ill  fitting  clothes  and  any 
kind  of  a  hat  at  any  angle,  they  won¬ 
der  what  is  wrong  with  us,  but  they  do  not 
leave  us. 

The  farm  woman  should  learn  when  to  quit 
and  call  it  a  day,  learn  to  relax.  Concentrating 
tired  eyes  and  fagged  brain  on  fancy  work  is 
no  relaxation.  The  crocheted  “yoke”  was  suit¬ 
ably  named.  The  farm  woman  puts  too  much 
time  and  thought  on  petty  things.  If  she  in¬ 
sisted  on  a  decent  remuneration  for  time  she 
would  soon  learn  to  get  away  from  the  un¬ 
profitable  drudgery  of  little  things.  She  should 
buy  more  baked  things.  The  city  wo¬ 
men  are  better  groomed  and  are  easier 
to  look  at  and  often  their  expenditures 
are  much  less  than  the  country  wo¬ 
man’s. 

One  need  not  be  selfish  or  self-cen¬ 
tered  to  make  the  most  of  one’s  self. 
We  can  no  longer  pick  out  the  farmer 
in  a  crowd  unless  his  wife  is  with  him 


and 


there  is  no  need  for  his  wife  look¬ 
ing  countryfied  if  she  has  the  proper 
appreciation  of  self. 


What  I  Want 

IN  a  recent  issue  the  Editor  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  invited  all  women  to  send  in 
their  wants  whether  personal  or  for  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  in  the  statement  said  this :  “Some¬ 
times  personal  and  community  wants  overlap. 
Mine  is  one  of  these.  I’d  like  to  see  enough 
plain,  common  white  or  white  with  gold  band 
dishes  owned  by  the  community  to  be  used 
by  all  for  all  needs.  .  If  there,  is  a  picnic,  if 
anyone  is  threshing,  if  there  is  a  family  re¬ 
union — no  matter  what  the  need  the  dishes 
would  be  available  in  a  central  place  for  all 
who  belonged  to  the  ring  or  club  or  whatever 
it  is  called.  It  makes  a  table  look  dreadful  to 
have  a  dozen  kinds  of  china  and  there  is  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  confusion  about  sorting 
things  up.  Any  loss  could  be  made  up  by  an 
annual  festival  or  entertainment,  and  new 
pieces  added.  Big  meat  platters,  enough 
pitchers,  sauce  dishes,  plates  and  drinking 
glasses  would  be  a  luxury.  And  once  I  got 
that,  the  next  thing  would  be  knives  and  forks 
and  spoons  by  the  same  method. 

*  *  * 

My  Idea  of  Success 

MY  idea  of  success  is  not  the  amassing  of 
a  large  amount  of  money  in  the  span  of 
a  few  years. 

It  is,  to  do  one’s  best  in  the  little  things  of 
life;  to  overcome  petty  faults,  and  encourage 
high  ideals. 


About  Themselves 

One  cannot  be  successful,  if  he  believes 
“Himself,  to  himself,  enough”.  Life,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word,  means  not  living  for 
yourself,  but  for  all  those  touched  by  your  life, 
or  influenced  by  it. 

To  help  those  who  are  weaker,  to  encourage 
the  disheartened,  to  steady  the  steps  that  aie 
faltering.  To  play  the  friend  to  those  in  need, 
whether  in  physical  need,  or  in  the  more  com¬ 
mon  way ;  of  true  blue  friendship  when  facing 
big  and  serious  problems. 

I  am  not  a  success  in  a  financial  way ;  and  I 
would  not  want  to  have  lots  of  money.. Sooner 
or  later,  money  seems  to  take  something  out 
of  your  life — a  rather  indefinite  something. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  ability  to  touch  the  lives  of 
those  more  humble  and  understand  them.  It 
is  only  as  we  can  mingle  with  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  and  have  our  lives  flow  smoothly  with 
theirs,  for  we  are  all  “brothers  and  sisters  un¬ 
der  our  skins”  that  we  know  the  fullness  of 

Lasting  joy  and  success  are  composed  of  the 
simple  things  of  life. 

“To  play  the  friend,  to  plant  a  rose, 

To  rise  above  the  commonplace, 

And  leave  some  memory  here  which  shows, 
That  I  had  touched  my  life  with  grace”. 

*  *  * 

Why  I  Count  Myself  a  Success 

BECAUSE  I  have  conferred  happiness  on 
all  I  have  come  in  contact  with  as  child, 
youth,  and  man  all  my  friends,  neighbors  and 
intimates  have  looked  upon  me  as  either  a  fool 
or  hopelessly  uselss.  One  and  all  have  found 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  telling  me  so  and  in 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

As  unto  the  bozv  the  cord  is, 

So  unto  the  man  is  zooman; 

Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him, 
Though  she  draws  him,  yet  she  follozvs; 
Useless  each  without  the  other. 

■ — Longfellow. 

*  *  * 

HE  third  week  of  July  found  our  farmers 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  biggest  hay¬ 
ings  in  years.  In  riding  several  hundred  miles 
across  New  York  State  we  were  again  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  tremendous  amount  of  hard 
work  that  goes  into  the  farm  business,  work 
which  for  thousands  of  farmers  is  doubly  hard 
because  they  are  advanced  in  years  and  are 
unable  to  get  help.  However,  for  many  others 
machinery  is  partially  solving  the  problem  for 
hay  loaders  and  other  modern  equipment  are 
now  very  much  in  evidence. 

*  *  * 

THE  Cooperative  Grange- League-Federa¬ 
tion  Exchange  paid  a  6%  dividend  on  July 
15  on  154,656  shares  of  stock  listed  at  $5  a 
share.  The  total  amount  paid  out  on  these 
shares  was  a  little  over  $46,000.  The  finest  ex¬ 
ample  of  cooperation  was  shown  between  the 
G.  L.  F.  and  the  Dairymens’  League  when  the 
League  wrote  the  33,000  checks  necessary  to 
pay  the  dividends  on  the  League  check  writ¬ 
ing  machines  during  the  period  when  these 
were  not  busy  getting  out  the  monthly  checks 
for  the  League  members. 

*  ,  *  * 

A  Scotch  farmer  had  agreed  to  deliver  20  hens 
to  the  local  market.  Only  19,  however,  were 
sent,  and  it  was  almost  evening  before  the  20th 
bird  was  brought  in  by  the  farmer. 

“Man,”  said  the  butcher,  “you’re  late  with  this 
one !” 

“Aye,”  agreed  the  other,  “but,  ye  see,  she  didna’ 
lay  until  this  afternoon.” 

4=  *  * 

AN  investigation  made  in  Indiana  shows 
that  farm  land  in  that  state  when  sold 
during  the  last  year  has  been  disposed  of  on 
the  average  of  two-thirds  of  its  assessed  valua¬ 
tion.  The  same  situation  exists  in  practically 
every  state.  Farm  property  is  being  unfairly 
taxed  in  proportion  to  other  wealth.  We 
have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  about  farm  re¬ 
lief  in  the  last  few  years  but  any  really  worth 


while  farm  relief  must  bring  about  a  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  tax  situation  so  the  farmers  will 
not  carry  so  much  more  than  their  share  of 
the  burden  of  government  support. 

* *  *  * 

A  HOPEFUL  sign  of  the  dairy  business  is 
the  fact  that  cow  testing  associations  in 
the  United  States  are  on  the  rapid  increase.  A 
gain  of  60  associations  is  reported  for  1926, 
making  a  total  of  837  organizations.  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  with  159  associations,  leads  all  of  the 
states..  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  follow  Wisconsin  in  the  order  named. 
Membership  in  the  cow  testing  association  is 
an  effective  way  of  putting  a  dairy  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis. 

*  *  * 

N  optimist  is  a  man  who  lias  lost  all  his 
front  teeth  and  is  thankful  for  the  space 
to  spit  through. 

*  *  * 

HOW  crops  have  jumped  under  the  good 
weather  of  the  last  two  weeks  in  July ! 
We  were  getting  pretty  much  discouraged 
over  the  outlook  for  corn,  and  it  is  still  doubt¬ 
ful  if  many  fields  will  now  amount  to  much, 
but  in  the  majority  of  the  corn  fields  you  can 
almost  see  it  grow  and  if  the  season  is  fairly 
late  the  crop  still  has  a  chance  of  making  good. 
Potatoes,  too,  look  fairly  well  over  the  sec¬ 
tions  through  which  we  have  traveled  al¬ 
though  they  are  rather  later  than  usual  and  the 
bugs  are  bothering. 

On  the  whole,  with  some  notable  exceptions 
like  fruit,  farmers  now  stand  to  gather  a  fairly 
good  harvest  in  American  Agriculturist  ter¬ 
ritory. 

*  *  * 

.  Boring  Young  Man  (holding  forth  to  pretty 
girl):  “You  know,  I’m  funny  like  that — I  al- 
ways  throAv  myself  into  any  job  I  undertake.” 

Pretty  Girl  (sweetly)  :  “How  splendid !  Why 
don’t  you  dig  a  well  ?” 

4=  *  * 

A  YOUNG  man  recently  confined  to  the 
house  with  illness  said  to  us :  “I  have  read 
up  everything  around  here  that  I  could  find 
since  I  have  been  sick  so  I  was  rather  forced 
to  read  all  the  advertisements.  I  never  knew 
before  that  they  contained  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  and  were  so  interesting.  Hereafter,  I  am 
going  to  read  them  just  as  much  as  the  other 
matter.” 

lie  was  referring  of  course  to  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  reputable  and  honest  magazines  and 
papers,  and  he  Avas  right  in  Avhat  he  said  about 
such  advertisements  for  advertising  has  be¬ 
come  in  recent  years  a  great  and  necessary 
business  in  our  modern  life,  and  into  it  go  great 
skill  and  ability  in  putting  before  the  public 
in  concise  and  interesting  form,  facts  and  in¬ 
formation  about  every  kind  of  reputable  busi¬ 
ness  and  in  bringing  to  the  people  in  their 
homes  knoAvledge  of  all  those  things  which  Ave 
modern  people  think  we  need  to  maintain  our 
standards  of  life. 


Prevent  Criminals  Rather  Than  Punish 

HE  ounce  of  prevention  to  avoid  using  the 
pound  of  cure  is  in  line  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Dr.  George  W.  Kirchwey,  former 
warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison  and  one-time  Dean 
of  Columbia  Law  School.  Laws  which  auto¬ 
matically  punish  a  prisoner  may  temporarily  sIoav 
up  crimes,  but  do  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
and  consider  the  offender  as  an  individual.  Many 
of  the  offenders  at  Sing  Sing  are  not  over  25 
years  of  age  and  they  started  their  careers  in 
crimes  as  small  children.  If  they  could  have  had 
the  help  of  trained  social  workers  early  in  child¬ 
hood,  (provided  home  conditions  were  not  right) 
their  lives  might  have  been  diverted  into  safe  and 
useful  Avays  of  living  instead  of  being  supported 
the  rest  of  their  lives  at  public  expense.  This 
would  mean  much  in  the  sum  total  of  human  hap¬ 
piness  as  Avell  as  being  an  advantage  to  public 
finance.  Dr.  Kirchwey  belie\res  that  the  objective 
in  dealing  with  crime  should  be  the  maximum 
protection  of  society. 


The  community,  rural  or  otherwise,  which  lets 
their  youth  run  wild  with  no  provision  for  whole¬ 
some  recreation  fails  to  protect  itself.  The  in¬ 
stinct  for  play  is  natural;  yet  the  exuberance  of 
youthful  spirits  and  the  desire  for  adventure 
may  get  a  boy  into  trouble.  With  proper  guid¬ 
ance,  parental  or  otherwise,  this  excess  of  activity 
can  be  directed  into  useful  channels.  But  if 
neglected,  the  boy  may  develop  into  a  person  who 
is  considered  to  be  less  damaging  to  society  as  a 
whole  if  heris  kept  locked  up. 

“He  ought  to  go  to  jail”  is  easy  to  say,  but 
every  case  in  a  community  is  a  direct  challenge 
to  the  entire  community. — G.  W.  PI. 


Should  Dairymen  Fill  Silos? 

HE  heavy  hay  crop  and  the  poor  condition 
of  corn  for  silage  are  leading  at  least 
some  farmers  to  the  conclusion  that  they  AviH 
not  bother  to  fill  their  silos  this  year.  Every 
little  while  this  question  comes  up  as  to  Avheth- 
er  or  not  the  silo  is  a  paying  proposition. 

As  with  many  other  arguments,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  There  is  no 
disputing  the  fact  that  filling  the  silo  is  an  ex¬ 
pensive  business  and  is  the  hardest  work  of  the 
whole  year.  We  knoAv  something  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  what  it  means  to  get  out 
on  a  cold  fall  morning  and  put  heavy  corn  on¬ 
to  a  Avagon  all  day  long.  The  job  is  getting 
harder  as  labor  becomes  scarcer  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  Some  farmers  have  partially  solved  the 
problem  by  cooperating  with  three  or  four 
neighbors  in  purchasing  their  own  silo  filling 
equipment  and  in  filling  the  three  or  four  silos 
sloAvly  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  Avork  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  there  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  good 
silage  is  almost  necessary  for  the  average 
dairyman.  If  a  man  has  all  alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  and  is  willing  to  buy  plenty  of  beet  pulp, 
he  might  possibly  get  along  as  well  without 
silage,  but  most  men  do  not  have  first  class 
legume  hay  and  Avithout  it  it  is  impossible  to 
keep  production  up  Avhere  it  can  be  maintained 
with  good  silage. 

It  is  true  also  that  this  year  of  all  years  is  a 
poor  time  not  to  fill  silo.  Milk  prices  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  the  best  that  they  haAre  been  in  years 
and  the  farmers  of  the  NeAV  York  milk  shed 
have  promised  to  do  their  best  to  maintain  the 
supply  for  the  cities  so  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  bring  in  Western  milk. 
We  hope  therefore  that  some  way  will  be 
found  to  fill  every  silo. 


The  Woman  Flyer 

T  takes  a  dramatic  episode  to  make  us  realize 
what  women  really  are  willing  to  under¬ 
take,  things  which  have  been  thought  entirely 
beyond  their  compass.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
young  German  flyer,  Fraulein  Rasche,  who  plans 
to  fly  the  Atlantic  Ocean — alone.  Many  would 
have  thought  it  quite  enough  for  a  woman  to  be 
willing  to  go  as  passenger  together  with  a  man 
or  men  to  help  if  trouble  should  come.  But  this 
brave  woman  avIio  does  practically  every  stunt 
known  in  air  flying  has  announced  her  intention 
of  performing  the  greatest  feat  of  them  all —  re¬ 
member  Colonel  Lindbergh’s  receptions,  if  you 
doubt  it ! 

Because  she  is  a  woman  and  willing  to  try  the 
untried — as  far  as  women  are  concerned — we 
wish  her  success. — G.  W.  H. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Chestnut 

N  any  farm  that  has  bees  most  of,  the 
young  things,  calves,  puppies  or  even 
children  have  to  get  their  lesson  or  lessons 
about  disturbing  the  bees.  And,  as  nothing 
teaches  like  experience,  that  is  the  lesson  Avhich 
usually  lasts. 

One  little  boy  came  running  in  from  out¬ 
doors  where  he  had  just  had  his  first  “unpleas¬ 
antness”  with  a  bee.  “Mama”,  he  sobbed,  “I’d 
just  as  lief  the  bees  walked  on  me,  but  I 
DON’T  LIKE  TO  HAVE  ’EM  SIT  DOWN !” 
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News  From  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


HAVE  been  back  in  the  United  States  only  the  month  of  May.  This  record,  by  the  way, 
about  six  weeks  and  it  seems  as  though  it  made  us  the  highest  producing  herd  or  milk 


in  the  Cow  Testing  Associations  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 


I  were  six  months  since  I  left  Europe.  Our 
readers  will  all  be  very  much  pleased  to  learn 
that  after  a  great  many  years,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  at  last  have  its  own  home.  All 
of  us  who  have  been  connected  with  the  paper 

have  been  looking  forward  to  that  time  when  . 

American  Agriculturist  would  be  printed  on  blown  out  by  using  dynamite 


its  own  press,  by  its  own  people.  This  time  has 
arrived. 

We  recently  purchased  a  64-page  Hoe  magazine 
press,  which  will  print  our  mag¬ 
azine  in  a  highly  creditable  man¬ 
ner.  We  have  also  bought  our 
own  factory  on  North  Cherry 
Street,  Poughkeepsie,  where  this 
press  will  be  housed.  The  rea¬ 
sons  for  locating  in  Poughkeepsie 
were  many,  but  I  was  largely  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  desire  to  have  our 
printing  plant  located  close  to  ray 


WE  planted  three  hundred  McIntosh  and 
three  hundred  Cortland  apples  in  holes 
blown  out  by  using  dynamite.  As  a  result  of 
getting  good  trees,  combined  with  careful 
planting,  we  have  attained  the  unusual  results 
of  having  every  tree  that  we  planted  come 
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through  and  live.  The  bearing  orchard  will 
have  a  fair  crop  of  McIntosh,  but  a  light  crop 
of  Baldwins.  We  have  dusted  and  sprayed 
this  orchard  at  least  ten  times  this  year  and  I 
think  that  we  will  be  repaid  for  our  efforts  by 
the  price  that  we  obtain  for  the  apples  this 
Fall. 

*  *  * 

On  rereading  my  notes  on  the  farm,  I  get 
the  feeling  that  I  am  fairly  optimistic  about  the 
outlook  and  this  is  correct.  Of  course,  we  have 
had  our  share  of  hard  luck  and  I  will  tell  you 
about  it  later  on. 


With  the  Editor 


L 


Henry  Morgenthau, 


AST  week  I  took  the  family  to  the 
country,  the  two  older  boys  to  work  on 
farms  during  the  summer  vacation  and 

,  ,  ,  ^  _ _ _  _  Mrs.  Eastman  to  get  a  few  days’  rest 

printing  plant  located  close  o  y  from  tjie  peat  Qf  tjie  city  and  the  responsibilities 
farm,  where  I  could  be  in  daily  &f  ^  &  ^  famiIy>  However>  we  might 

contact  with  1  ._  e  n  f  P  better  have  stayed  at  home,  for  while  we  were 
at  Poughkeepsie  have  extended  doke  into  our  home. 


at  Poughkeepsie  nave  exrenueu  b  lars  broke  int0  our  home, 

to  us  a  hearty  welcome  and  have  assured  us  of  h  ^  ^  obiect  of  mentioni 


their  entire  cooperation. 

Fred  W.  Ohm,  for  over  six  years  Associate 
Editor,  will  be  in  charge  of  our  plant  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  Under  his  direction  everything  is  shap¬ 
ing  itself  rapidly  so  that  we  hope  to  be  “at  home 
to  our  friends,  sometime  in  September. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  leave  Elmira,  where 
The  Elmira  Star  Gazette  has  printed  our  paper, 
Barber  &  Doane  has  set  the  type  and  Diehl  & 
Bauer  has  bound  and  mailed  it.  For  the  last  two 
and  one-half  years  these  three  firms  have  given 
us  efficient  service  and  we  appreciate  the  interest 
that  they  have  shown  in  our  publication.  Once 
we  are  located  in  Poughkeepsie  we  hope  that 
many  of  our  subscribers  will  visit  us  at  0111  plant. 
Our"  latch  string  will  always  be  hanging  on  the 
outside  and  a  hearty  welcome  will  be  waiting  for 
one  and  all  within.  So  much  for  the  announce¬ 
ment  about  our  plans  for  our  own  shop. 

*  *  * 

np  HE  editors  will  not  permit  me  the  space  in 


object  of  mentioning  personal 
troubles  here  is  to  say  some¬ 
thing  which  I  think  needs  to 
be  said  about  the  matter  of 
crime  which  is  so  largely  on 
the  increase  in  America  at 
this  time.  I  have  always  had 
very  strong  convictions  about 
the  need  of  severe  punishment 
for  criminals  and  of  course  an 
experience  with  burglars  does 
not  lessen  my  convictions  any. 
point  now  has  been  reached 
where  all  citizens  must  give  consideration  to  a 
grave  and  serious  situation.  Nothing  in  the 
wildest  days  of  the  Wild  West  was  any  worse 
than  many  of  the  crimes  in  our  great  cities.  Think 
of  a  situation  where  a  band  of  criminals  equipped 
with  automobiles  and  machine  guns  can  ride  up 
and  down  the  streets  of  the  city,  as  they  did  not 
so  long  ago  in  Chicago,  and  terrorize  the  whole 
’_T',HJi  editors  win  nor  permit  me  me  wv,  community.  Murder,  robbeiy  and  sudden  death 
1  this  issue  to  go  into  great  detail  as  to  work  on  are  blazoned  forth  from  the  front  pages  of  prac- 
the  farm  this  Spring,  but  I  will  give  you  an  out-  tically  every  newspaper  we  pick  up. 


E.  R.  Eastman 

believe  that 


line  just  the  same  of 
what  has  been  going 
on.  We  have  built  a 
laying  house,  220  feet 
long  and  20  feet  wide, 
with  a  feed  house  in 
the  middle,  20x30. 
This  laying  house  will 
hold  1,250  hens  and  I 
will  tell  you  in  a  later 
issue  just  how  much  it 
cost  to  build  and  some 
of  the  problems  that 
we  ran  into  during  its 
construction. 


T 


HE  first 
months  of 


s  1  x 
this 


year,  twelve  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Hengerveld 
Homestead  DeKol  4th 
have  freshened  and 
they  have  not  only 
made  excellent  seven 
day  records,  but  they 
are  doing  extremely 
well  in  class  C,  which 
is  the  yearly  class 
where  cows  are  milk¬ 
ed  twice  a  day  after 
the  first  forty-five 
days.  It  was  these 
twelve  heifers  which 
helped  us  attain  an 
average  of  1,704 
pounds  of  milk  for 
twenty-nine  cows  for 


The  House  by  the  Side  of  the  Road 

Sam  Walter  Foss 

There  are  hermit  souls  that  live  withdrawn 
In  the  place  of  their  self-content; 

There  are  souls  like  stars  that  dwell  apart, 

In  a  fellowless  firmament; 

There  are  pioneer  souls  that  blaze  their  paths 
Where  highways  never  ran, — 

But  let  me  live  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

♦  _ 

I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life, 

The  men  who  press  with  the  ardor  of  hope, 
The  men  who  are  faint  with  the  strife;  _ 
But  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles  nor  their 
tears. 

Both  parts  of  an  infinite  plan; 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road, 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

I  know  there  are  brook-gladdened  meadows 
ahead, 

And  mountains  of  wearisome  height; 

That  the  road  passes  on  through  the  long  after¬ 
noon, 

And  stretches  away  to  the  night, 

But  still  I  rejoice  when  the  travelers  rejoice, 
And  weep  with  strangers  that  moan; 

Nor  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 
Like  a  man  who  dwells  alone. 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the 
road. 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by; 

They  are  good,  they  are  bad;  they  are  weak, 
they  are  strong, 

Wise,  foolish — so  am  I; 

Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner’s  seat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic’s  ban? 

Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man. 


Nor  is  the  country 
any  freer  of  crime  to¬ 
day  in  proportion  to  tbe 
population.  In  fact,  in 
many  neighborhoods 
crime  conditions  are 
even  worse  than  they 
are  in  the  city  because 
there  is  less  change  for 
protection  from  the  of¬ 
ficers.  Our  readers 
know  that  American 
A  g  r  1  c  u  l  turist  has 
been  trying  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  protect 
farmers  from  the  in¬ 
creasing  losses  from 
robbers  and  thieves  in 
automobiles  who  prey 
upon  farm  property 
every  chance  they  get. 
Only  an  issue  or  two 
ago  we  told  the  story 
of  a  Rensselaer  County 
man  who  shot  and 
killed  a  man  who  re¬ 
fused  to  surrender 
after  he  had  been 
caught  stealing  his 
chickens. 

There  are  farm 
houses  in  country  com¬ 
munities  which  in  years 
past  sheltered  and  rear¬ 
ed  some  of  America’s 
best  citizens,  that  now 
often  are  the  gather¬ 
ing  places  of  the  boot- 


leggers,  lawbreakers,  and  other  off-scouring,  who 
disturb  the  peace  and  well  being  of  fine  old 
country  communities  that  have  known  little  crime 
for  a  hundred  years. 

Why  are  decent  citizens  faced  with  a  situation 
like  this  ?  There  are  several  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Our  civilization  today  is  far  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  complex  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  some  of  the  increases  have  come  from 
sources  that  have  not  made  good  citizens.  One 
of  the  big  sources  of  crime  is  the  modern  young 
men,  so-called  “lounge-lizards”,  who  have  not 
been  brought  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  work 
and  who  therefore  will  not  work  under  any  situa¬ 
tion,  and  yet  who  must  have  great  sums  of  money 
to  spend  constantly  in  their  idleness.  Having 
no  legitimate  source  of  funds,  many  of  these 
young  men  turn  to  crime. 

Criminals  Freed  on  Technicalities 

Another  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the  great  host 
of  lawyers  who  use  every  trick  and  technicality 
to  defend  their  criminal  clients  even  when  they 
know  that  their  clients  are  guilty.  Our  Constitu¬ 
tion  provides  every  man  with  a  fair  trial,  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  some  of  the  lawyers 
who  go  to  the  ends  that  they  do  to  free  guilty 
criminals  are  themselves  enemies  of  society. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  crime  in¬ 
crease  is  the  silly  sentiment  which  makes  heroes 
out  of  criminals,  which  lets  them  go  under  sus¬ 
pended  sentences,  which  parole  them  before  their 
sentences  expire,  and  which  makes  too  comfort¬ 
able  places  of  the  prisons  where  the  criminals 
are  confined.  It  is  about  time  that  the  American 
people  zvoke  tip  to  the  need  of  protecting  them - 
selves  instead  of  using  the  lazv  and  every  other 
means  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  criminals. 

In  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  in 
England  in  particular,  crime  is  kept  to  a  minimum, 
the  reason  being  that  the  criminal  is  given  a  fair 
but  swift  and  speedy  trial,  is  given  a  sentence 
to  the  extent  of  the  law,  and  serves  the  sentence 
to  the  bitter  end.  I  am  told  that  a  London  police¬ 
man,  a  “Bobby”  as  he  is  called,  enters  alone  and 
without  firearms  some  of  the  lowest  and  worst 
dives  of  London  and  arrests  a  criminal  for  any 
crime,  and  takes  him  to  the  station  without  any 
resistance.  The  underworld  of  London  well 
knows  the  futility  of  resisting  English  law  be¬ 
cause  that  law  stands  for  something. 

People  Beginning  to  Wake  Up 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  the  people  and  some  of 
the  officers  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  tbe  situa¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  I  told  on  the  editorial  page 
of  our  July  23rd  issue  how  the  county  officers 
of  Tioga  County  have  brought  swift  and  sure 
justice  to  the  lawbreakers  of  that  county  until 
the  criminals  have  found  it  an  unhealthy  place 
in  which  to  live.  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a 
letter  from  the  sheriff  of  Steuben  County  who 
tells  in  plain,  concise  language  of  the  capture  by 
representatives  of  his  office  of  a  gang  of  chicken 
thieves  who  had  been  preying  upon  the  farmers 
of  that  county  for  some  time.  These  men  were 
speedily  convicted  and  sentenced.  That  is  the 
kind  of  law  enforcement  we  must  have. 


( Continued  on  page  16) 
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BABY  CHICKS  CO;Dl 


50 


100 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you 
get  chicks.  Prom  pure-brcd,  high  egg  record.  Inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  on:  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.50 

Mixed  all  varieties  .  2.50 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


2.50 

4.50 

3.00 

5.50 

3.00 

5.50 

3.50 

6.50 

3.50 

6.50 

2.50 

4.50 

$4.50  $8.00 

8.00 


8.00 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Per  1O0 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ....$8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . 10.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  7.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyekoff  Strain  ..15.00 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  -  Box  No.  161 


BARRON  LEGHORN 

PULLETS 

8  to  12  weeks  Old — Free  Range. 
Cod  Liver  Oil  &,  Milk  Fed.  Circular. 

BRUNDAGE  BR0S.^|bwu"y  mills 


JULY  &  AUGUST  PRICES  50  100  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White 

Leghorns  . $4.00  $7.00  $60.00 

Shelleys  Br.  Leghorns  4.50  8.00  70.00 

Basoms  Barred  Rocks  5.00  9.00  80.00 

Rhode  Island  Keds  ..  5.00  9.00  80.00 

Black  Minorcas  -  6.00  11.00  KKL00 

,  „„„  _  .0dds„  and  Ends  -  4  00  7.00  60.00 

3,000  Pullets  $1.25  each.  Special  handling  and  postage 
paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


CHIX 


BABY  CHICKS  M  s„ 

S'  ",  „  ,Leghorns  . $2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Reds  &  Wyandottes  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Light  Mixed  .  2.00  3.50  6.00 

Heavy  Mixed  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Free  Range.  100%  Delivery.  Circular 

LONG'S  FiELIABLE  HATCHERY 
Box  12,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Mixed  Chicks  .  7C 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  7c 

Barred  Rocks  .  9c 

R.  I.  Reds  . . [lOc 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  op.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  or  ask 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  R.  No.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


What  Farmers  Want  To  Know 

How  To  Get  'Trees  for  Reforestation 


ONE  MILLJON-AMERICAN-I  NSPECTED 
QUALITY,  Egg  Production  and  Exhibition  Chicks.  40 

Popular  and  Rare  Breeds.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as 
follows,  100%  Live  Delivery — Postpaid  Summer  Prices: 

100 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns  . $  9.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  . 11.00 

Blk.  Minorcas  &  Langslians,  R.  I.  Whites  ....... .13.00 

Wh.  &  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ........  13.00 

Gol.  &  Col.  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas  . 16.00 

Lt.  Brahmas,  Andalusians,  R.  C.  Anconas .  16.00 

Heavy  Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Llgnt  As¬ 
sorted,  $8  per  100.  There  is  still  time  to  put  in  these 
FAMOUS  NABOB  18K  CHICKS  this  season  if  you  ACT 
QUICKLY.  Get  our  Big,  Illustrated  60-Page  Catalog  for 
further  Information  on  Rare  Varieties,  etc.  Member  In¬ 
ternational  B.  C.  A.  Bank  Reference. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  BOX  F-5,  GAMSIER,  0. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  ^  ,£»,  £* 

%lth  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  _ $10  per  100, 

. ....$90  per  1000 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  . 14  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotts  . 16  per  100 

Broiler  chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  _ 8  per  100 

Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatched 
from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and  lay. 
Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with  thousands 
on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder  or 
call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your  own  selection  from 
the  thousands  in  our  brooders.  Inspection  Invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  H.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


Chicks 


CLOYD  NEIMOND, 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  $7.00  per  100 

S-  C.  Reds  .  9.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Rocks .  8.50  per  100 

Mixed  Heavy  .  8.00  per  100 

Box  50,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


PULLETS:  REDUCED  PRICES 

S.  C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  &  Anconas. 
Even  sized,  healthy,  and  well  developed 
8  wks.,  75c;  10  wks„  85c;  12  wks.,  95c. 

Also  12  wks.  old  White  Rocks  at  $1.00. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  R.  2  A 

CHTCTCS  s-  c-  White  Leghorns  7c.  Barred 
VAA1V1VO  Rocks  9c  LIgh{  mjxed  6c  Heay>  ge 

100%  Delivery,  postpaid. 

L  E.  STRAWSER,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


I  want  to  plant  about  an  acre  of  young 
pine  trees  on  a  piece  of  wet  land  on  my 
farm.  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
you  will  answer  the  following  questions: 
Where  can  I  buy  the  young  trees  and  how 
large  should  they  be?  What  time  of  the 
year  should  they  be  planted?  How  far 
apart  should  they  be  planted?  Should  the 
ground  be  plowed?  Is  there  more  than  one 
kind  of  white  pine? — W.  S.  D.,  New  York. 

"THE  planting  material  can  best  be 
obtained  from  the  Conservation 
Commission,  Albany,  New  York,  and  I 
suggest  that  you  write  them  requesting 
a  copy  of  Forestry  Form  No.  28,  which 
is  the  application  blank  for  material  for 
fall  and  spring  planting. 

The  Conservation  Commission  is 
quoting  White  pine  transplants  3  years 
old  at  $4.00  per  thousand  and  White 
pine  seedlings  2  years  old  at  $2.00  per 
thousand. 

The  use  of  transplants  or  seedlings 
must  be  determined  by  you  on  the  basis 
of  the  initial  cost.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  cost  of  putting  trans¬ 
plants  into  the  ground  will  be  somewhat 
higher  than  the  cost  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  seedlings.  On  the  other  hand 
the  transplants  being  larger  and  thriftier 
will  respond  better. 

The  trees  should  be  placed  six  feet 
apart  each  way,  which  means  approxi¬ 
mately  1,210  trees  per  acre.  The  area 
to  be  planted  should  not  be  plowed. 
There  is  not  much  choice  as  to  season. 
We,  here  at  the  College,  as  a  general 
thing  have  a  preference  for  spring  plant¬ 
ing.  The  White  pine  obtained  from  the 
Conservation  Commission  is  Eastern 
White  pine,  Pinus  strobus.  There  are 
a  number  of  other  white  pines  found  in 
the  Western  United  States,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  well  suited  for  conditions 
of  this  immediate  vicinity. — P.  D.  K. 


Clean  out  the  stoves  thoroughly,  re¬ 
moving  all  ashes,  dirt,  etc. 

Paint  the  brooder  stoves  with  a  rust¬ 
proof  stove  paint,  covering  all  parts  com¬ 
pletely. 

Be  sure  that  all  stove  parts  are  present, 
or  repaired  if  necessary. 

Store  the  stove  parts  in  a  dry,  out-of- 
the-way  place.  Cover  with  an  old 
blanket  to  keep  the  dust  from  them.  This 
protection  will  be  appreciated  next  season. 

Thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  the 
brooder  house,  leaving  it  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  off-season. 

All  other  equipment  not  needed  for  the 
summer  should  be  put  away. 


Cauliflower  Fail  to  Head 

Why  do  so  many  of  my  cauliflower  fan 
to  produce  marketable  heads?  They  seem 
to  grow  well  till  they  are  about  half  grown. 

'  |  ’HIS  trouble  is  likely  to  be  caused  by 
anything  that  checks  the  growth  of 
the  plant  after  it  is  a  third  grown. 
Cauliflower  is  a  cool  weather  crop  and 
rather  exacting  in  its  requirements.  Hot 
weather,  lack  of  moisture,  or  disease  or 
insect  injury  may  check  its  growth  and 
cause  the  formation  of  a  “button  head”. 


Identifying-  Mushrooms 

Is  there  any  rule  by  which  edible  mush¬ 
rooms  can  be  told  from  those  that  are 
poisonous? — H.  M.,  New  York. 

IT  C.  STEWART  of  the  State  Ex- 
*  •  periment  Station  at  Geneva  is  au¬ 
thority  for  the  statement  that  there  is  no 
rule  by  which  poisonous  and  edible  mush¬ 
rooms  may  be  distinguished.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  learn  each  variety  so  that  it  can 
be  easily  recognized.  The  station  pub¬ 
lishes  a  bulletin,  “How  to  Know  Mush¬ 
rooms  and  Toadstools”,  which  will  be  sent 
to  any  resident  of  New  York  State  on 
request. 


Price  For  Use  Of  Binder 

How  much  an  acre  should  I  pay  my 
neighbor  for  cutting  35  acres  of  wheat  and 
55  acres  of  oats,  where  he  furnishes  binder 
and  operator  and  1  furnish  horses,  twine, 
and  oil?  The  land  Is  entirely  level. 

VVYHERE  the  land  is  level  and  the  grain 
is  standing  up  well,  about  22  cents 
per  acre  is  a  fair  price  for  the  use  of 
the  binder  alone.  Where  the  ground  is 
rough  or  stumpy  or  the  grain  is  badly 
tangled,  25  cents  per  acre  is  about  right  for 
the  use  of  the  machine.  As  the  operators 
wages  should  run  from  $3.50  to  $4.00  per 
day,  35  cents  per  acre  would  not  be 
very  far  off  for  his  pay. — I.  W.  D. 

Put  the  Brooder  Stove  Away 
Carefully 

HTHE  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment  Station  gives  the  following  di¬ 
rections  and  suggestions  for  the  care  of 
the  brooder  stoves  after  the  brooding  sea¬ 
son  is  over : 

It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  give  warn¬ 
ings  about  the  proper  care  of  equipment 
during  the  off-season,  but  all  of  us  who 
are  leading  busy  lives  forget  some  things 
and  neglect  others.  Occasionally  the 
brooder  equipment  is  forgotten.  Since 
this  is  equipment  which  will  deteriorate 
rapidly  under  abuse,  a  final  word  of  cau¬ 
tion  is  given.  When  the  last  chicks  have 
been  weaned : 

Take  down  the  stove  pipes  and  clean 
them  carefully;  then  put  them  in  some  dry 
place  out  of  the  way,  where  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  their  rusting  badly.  If 
allowed  to  remain  set  up,  rains  would 
keep  them  damp  and  rusted. 


Controlling  Tipburn 

Is  tipburn  of  potatoes  a  disease  caused 
by  dry  weather  as  I  have  heard  said  or  is 
it  caused  by  leaf  hoppers?  Can  leafhoppers 
be  controlled  by  spraying?  We  have  been 
troubled  some  by  leafhoppers  and  the  tips 
of  the  potatoes  turn  brown  but  we  haven’t 
been  able  to  control  it. — H.  S.,  New  York. 

'“PHE  experts  do  not  agree  entirely  on 
•the  cause  of  tipburn  or  hopperhurn 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  However,  it 
seems  to  be  the  general  idea  that  leaf 
hoppers  either  cause  the  condition  or  at 
least  make  it  worse.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  worse  in  a  dry  hot  spell,  which 
may  be  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  mois¬ 
ture.  Growing  potatoes  on  soil  that  has 
a  good  water  holding  capacity,  keeping 
down  weeds  and  spraying  thoroughly 
make  it  possible  to  control  the  hoppers 
to  some  extent  and  tipburn  fairly  well. 

The  Geneva  experiment  station  has 
secured  good  control  of  hoppers  by  us¬ 
ing  a  spray  containing  5  pounds  of  cop¬ 
per  sulfate,  10  pounds  of  lime,  2^ 
pounds  of  lead  arsenate  and  50  gallons 
of  water.  Three  or  four  applications 
are  needed  and  the  spray  should  hit  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  where  the  hop¬ 
pers  are  found.  The  hoppers  are  found 
on  apple  trees  early  in  the  spring  but  go 
to  the  potatoes  as  soon  as  they  appear 
above  the  ground.  They  are  very  small 
but  multiply  rapidly  and  when  they  be¬ 
come  very  numerous  they  do  a  lot  of 
damage. 


Maintain  Egg  Production  This 
Summer 

'  |  'HERE  is  a  tendency  for  egg  produc- 
tion  to  decrease  when  hot  weather  sets 
in.  There  is  a  corresponding  increase  in 
price  and  it  pays  to  use  all  possible  means 
of  maintaining  production  through  the 
summer  and  fall.  Here  are  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  : 

1.  Use  all  possible  means  of  keeping 
the  house  cool  and  well  ventilated.  Hens 
suffer  from  excessive  heat. 

2.  Keep  the  hens  and  house  free  from 
lice  and  mites ;  Paint  the  roosts  with  waste 
crank  case  oil  or  some  coal  tar  disin¬ 
fectant.  Treat  the  hens  with  sodium 
fluoride  or  some  commercial  louse  powder. 
Treat  them  with  tobacco  dust  if  they  have 
intestinal  worms. 

3-  Get  the  broody  hen  back  in  produc¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  possible.  Confine  her  in 
a  slat  bottom  or  wire  bottom  coop  where 
there  is  a  good  circulation  of  air.  Feed 
her  plenty  of  a  good  egg  laying  ration 
and  supply  her  with  plenty  of  green  feed 
and  water.  Put  her  in  this  coop  as  soon 
after  she  goes  broody  as  possible. 

4.  Increase  consumption  of  mash  by 
cutting  down  on  the  amount  of  whole 
grain  or  by  feeding  a  wet  mash  at  noon. 

5.  Cull  out  the  slow  molters  and  drones 
and  give  the  feed,  attention  and  room  to 
the  producers. 
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3  Tons 

Heats 

8  Rooms! 

“With  the  Bulldog  Furnace  IusedlT^ 
tons  of  hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat 
our  8  room  house.” — Lester  F.  Coons, 
Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

i(  More  Heat  With  Less  Fuel 

I  have  had  piy  Bulldog  furnace  for  three 
winters.  It  takes  the  place  of  two  heaters 
and  then  some,  burning  less  coal  with  much 
more  comfort.  Every  room  is  warm.  Give 
me  a  Bulldog  for  comfort!” — Walter  N. 
Burlingame,  41  Rural  Ave.,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

Keeps  Home  Cozy  With  Less  Fuel  Than  Stove 

“l  am  sending:  a  snapshot  of  my  country  home  in 
which  we  installed  a  Bulldog  Furnace.  Will  say  that 
with  the  severe  winter  our  house  has  been  cozy  at 
all  times,  with  less  fuel  than  was  used  for  one 
stove.” — A.  E.  Durggins,  Rt.  4,  Cumberland,  Md. 

After  6  Years  — “Heats  as  Good  as  Ever” 

Our  furnace  has  been  in  use  6  years  and  heats  as 
good  as  ever.”— Arthur  Cloepfil,  K.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Bock  Port,  Mo. 

“Does  the  Work  of  Three  Stoves” 

‘‘This  is  my  third  winter  with  the 
Bulldog.  It  does  the  work  of  3  coal 
stoves  that  I  used,  which  only  warm¬ 
ed  up  part  of  the  house  and  not  very 
well  at  that.  My  Bulldog  not  only 
does  that,  but  3  rooms  upstairs,  with 
great  satisfaction.  My  house  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  very  cold  place,  with  no 
protection  at  all.  It  is  the  easiest 
furnace  to  handle  I  have  yet  seen.” 

- — E.  C.  Diplock,  105  Elm  St.,  Cam¬ 
den,  Me. 

Heats  8  Rooms  Instead  of  One ! 

"My  8-room  honae  has  7  windows  on  the  north¬ 
west  side  downstairs;  so  it  takes  SOME  heat. 

The  Bulldog  doesn't  bum  very  much  more  coal 
than  my  old  Btove  used  to,  and  it  heats  the  whole 
house,  where  my  stove  would  neat  only  the  one 
room  it  was  in.” 

—Ernest  H.  Maraoli,  72  South  St.,  Milford,  N.  H. 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 
Fits  any  Height  of  Basement 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 

Bulldog  Is  Just  What  He  Wanted! 

“I  wanted  a  square  heater  that  would  not 
take  up  half  my  cellar,  also  one  with  a  square 
fire  box,  so  my  fire  would  burn  even.  I  lived 
in  a  place  with  a  furnace  having  a  round  fire 
box  and  never  had  an  even  fire.  I  wanted  a  . 
heater  that  would  not  break  my  back  to  shake  j 
it,  one  that  would  save  coal  and  give  me  heat. 

I  have  it  today  installed  in  our  cellar.  It  is  a 
Bulldog.”— Robert  P.  Carter,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  I 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata-  ’ 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUST  i 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected.  I 
fits  any  height  of  basement,  goes  through 
any  door  and  you  install  it  yourself ! 

No  Money 
Down! 

Small  Monthly  Payments 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection.  • 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  our  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  East 
and  West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point. 
Don’t  consider  buying  any  furnace  until  you 
find  out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once 
for  our  special  offer  and  our  free  catalog, 
together  with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bull¬ 
dog  success.  Get  ready  for  winter  NOW ! 
Mail  this  coupon  today! 

i.  Bulldog  Furnace  Co* 

Babson  Bros.,  Sole  Distrlbutort  ■ 

19th  and  California  Ave.,  Dept. B-306 Chicago 
Without  obligating  me  in  any  way  please  send 
me  your  free  catalog  and  special  offer  on  the 
Bulldog  Pipeless  Furnace, 

Have  you  a  basement?  Yes  Q  No  □ 

Nams 

Address 
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Who  Are  Successful  Farm  Women? 


quite  an  authority  on  those  in  her  vicin¬ 
ity.  If  she  finds  one  she  cannot  iden¬ 
tify  then  she  sends  it  to  an  expert  who 
will  do  it  for  her.  The  little  plant  she 
was  then  studying  came  from  some  spot 
on  her  own  farm,  but  she  had  not  seen 
its  like  before.  A  ride  through  the  wood 
always  bristles  with  interest  for  her  and 
her  companions,  for  the  woods  have  so 
much  to  offer  to  a  mind  and  eye  that 
will  receive. 

I  had  the  delightful  experience  of  a 
short  ride  with  her.  W e  stopped  once 
to  admire  an  especially  fine  growth  of 
lupin.  Again  and  again  we  stopped  to 
see  some  toadflax,  or  jack-in-the-pulpit 
or  whatever  wildflower  happend  to 
catch  her  eye. 

A  pet  project  of  Mrs.  Downs’  is  her 
bungalow  on  the  bay.  She  has  had  as 
much  enthusiasm  about  planning,  build¬ 
ing  and  furnishing  that  bungalow  as 
though  she  were  a  bride  going  into  her 
new  home.  She  says  she  is  too  busy 
with  her  home  duties  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  enjoying  the  bungalow  her¬ 
self,  but  she  spends  unlimited  time 
planting  hedge  and  flowers — some  of 
them  wild — and  in  other  ways  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  general  “homey-ness”  of  the 
place.  She  pointed  with  great  pride  to 
the  little  breakfast-nook  in  the  kitchen 
— quite  an  asset  to  people  seeking  the 
lightest  possible  housekeeping  methods. 

It  is  impossible  to  write  about  Mrs. 
Downs  without  telling  about  Mr.  Downs 
too — when  people  have  been  married 
over  50  years,  their  lives  are  apt  to  be 
well  intertwined.  Mr.  Downs  has  not 
had  a  horse  for  9  years  he  told  me,  hav¬ 
ing  used  a  car  all  that  time.  Many  men 
of  his  age  would  not  care  to  attempt  to 
run  a  car,  but  he  accepted  it  as  part  of 
the  progress  of  the  times  and  is  far  from 
being  reduced  to  the  chimney  corner  to 
wait  there  for  some  one  to  take  him 
for  a  ride. 

A  few  years  ago  when  their  commun¬ 
ity  incorporated,  Mr.  Downs  was  made 
president.  The  local  grange  has  long 
had  their  membership  and  support  and 
the  one  church  in  the  neighborhood  has 
them  for  substantial  members.  In  spite 
of  her  years  Mrs.  Downs  finds  much  of 
helpful  interest  in  the  Home  Bureau 
and  has  made  a  dress-form  and  one- 
piece  pattern  along  with  the  others  of 
the  Sound  Ave.  unit. 

When  one  thinks  of  America  as  being 
a  new  country  with  rapidly  shifting  pop¬ 
ulation,  it  does  him  good  to  get  a 
glimpse  into  the  history  of  such  farm 
women  whose  roots  are  set  deeper  than 
the  roats  of  the  nation  itself. 


( Continued  from  page  i) 

cow  had  a  production  of  93.8  lbs.  butter 
fat.  Second  place  was  held  by  a  grade 
Holstein  owned  by  Brown  &  Barker  of 
Jefferson  County  with  92.8  lbs.  and 
third  place  by  a  Holstein  owned  by  F. 
E.  Gigelow  &  Sons,  Essex  County  with 
90.0  pounds. 

First  place  for  milk  production  was 
held  by  a  Holstein  of  R.  H.  Volmer  of 
Chenango  County  with  2709  pounds, 
second  place  by  a  cow  owned  by  C.  L. 
Merchant  of  Saratoga  County  with  2685 
pounds  and  third  place  by  a  Holstein  of 
William  Faulkner  of  Madison  County 
with  2403  pounds. 

The  herd  of  George  L.  True  of  Mon¬ 
roe  County  heads  the  list  of  herds  for 
butter  fat  production.  Mr.  True  had 
ten  cows  in  milk  producing  an  average 
of  1610  pounds  during  the  month  and 
59.5  pounds  butter  fat. 

The  herd  of  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  led  the  herds  in  testing  association 
for  milk  production,  for  the  month, 
averaging  1704  pounds  of  milk.  I  he 
herd  was  sixth  in  butter  fat  production 
for  the  month. 


TEN  HIGH  HERDS  FOR  BUTTERFAT 
FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY,  1927 

Average  Production  per 


County 

Monroe 

Monroe 

Otsego 

Saratoga 

Ulster 

Dutchess 

Onondaga 

Otsego 

Saratoga 

Cattaraugus 


The 

herds  for  all  associations  reporting.  The 
averages  are  computed  for  the  cows  in 
milk. 


No. 

Cows 

cow  in 

milk 

Owner  in 

Milk  Milk  (lbs.)  Fat  (lbs.) 

George  L.  True 

10 

1610 

59.5 

Chcsboro  Seminary 

11 

1527 

54.7 

Charles  Filer 

14 

1259 

53.5 

Harry  Hale 

4 

1271 

52.2 

Foordmore  Farm 

27 

1040 

51.6 

H.  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

29 

1704 

50.8 

Robert  C.  Church 

8 

1407 

50.7 

S.  Guy  Snyder 

6 

1450 

49.9 

Frank  Prat 

9 

1346 

49.6 

Robert  Burlingame 

6 

1333 

48.8 

above  list  includes  the 

high 

New  England  Advances  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing 

LEADERS  of  cooperative  market  as¬ 
sociations,  agricultural  specialists, 
business  men,  and  farmers  will  have  an 
opportunity  this  summer  to  attend  the 
first  School  and  Institute  of  Coopera¬ 
tive  Marketing  ever  held  in  the  North 
Eastern  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
institute  will  be  conducted  at  and  by  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College  at 
Storrs  from  August  16  to  19  with  the 
Division  of  Cooperation,  Bureau  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Economics  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  the  Co¬ 
operative  Association  of  Connecticut, 
cooperating. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  insti¬ 
tute  has  outlined  a  urogram  that  is  ex- 


Fishkill  Farms  Herd  Leads 
Testing  Associations 
Herds  in  Milk 
Production 

HE  high  cow  for  butter  fat  produc¬ 
tion  in  cow  testing  associations  in 
New  York  State  for  the  month  of  May 
was  a  Holstein  cow  owned  by  W.  F. 
Ostrander  &  Son  of  Tioga  County.  This 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.75 
each.  All  good  growing  pigs.  Examine  pigs  on  arrival 
at  your  depot  and  it  not  satisfied,  return  at  my  expense. 
Will  ship  any  number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  crating.  J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  Street,  Woburn, 
Mass.  Tel.  1503  W. 

PIGS  CRATED  AND  SHIPPED  TO  YOUR  DEPOT 
Selected  Spring  Pigs 

From  all  large  type  stock,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross, 
and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$5.00  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  No  charge  for 
crating  or  shipping.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  I).  to  you 
on  approval.  We  pay  all  express  charges  to  your  depot. 
These  prices  are  F.O.B.  your  depot.  We  have  plenty  of 
stock  for  prompt  shipment.  Pure  bred  Chester  White  barrows, 
boars  or  sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  48,  R.F.D.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 

I  PERFECT-BRED  AND  PROPERLY  FED 

White  Faced  Hereford*.  Beautiful  bulls,  heifers  and 
eows.  Priced  within  your  reach.  Just  the  kind  to  head 
Your  herd.  Write  for  prices  and  particulars  to 

WILLIAM  J.  LILLIS,  Schenectady.  N.  Y. 


pected  to  attract  national  attention.  Mr. 
Hutzel  Metzger,  Economist  in  charge 
of  dairy  marketing  U.  S.  D.  A.,  will  be 
present  to  discuss  the  dairy  situation. 
Dr.  J.  T.  Horner,  Professor  of  Market¬ 
ing,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  will 
review  cooperative  work  in  milk  mar¬ 
keting.  Tobacco  marketing  will  be 
brought  under  discussion  by  Mr.  G.  O. 
Gatlin,  marketing  Economist  of  the  U. 
S.  D.  A.,  who  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  this  subject.  Dr.  Edwin  G. 
Nourse  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Economics  will  discuss  cooperation.  He 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  economists  in 
the  country  and  is  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Cooperation. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  School  and  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operation  consists  of,  Professor  I.  G. 
Davis,  head  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  at  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  College;  Mr.  A.  W.  Mc¬ 
Kay,  marketing  Economist,  U.  S.  D.  A.; 
Mr.  S.  McLean  Buckingham  of  the 
Eastern  States  Farmers’  Exchange  and 
other  cooperative  organizations;  Mr. 
Clifford  E.  Hough  of  the  Connecticut 
Milk  Producers  association;  and  Mr.  F. 
O.  Miner  of  the  Connecticut  Poultry 
Producers  Association. 


(7)  v 

EIGHTY-SEVENTH 

NEW  YORK 
STATE  FAIR 

America’s  Greatest  Agricultural 

Exposition 

Best  Dairy  and  Beef  Cattle  Show — Country’s 
Record  Poultry  Show — Finest  Draft  Horse  Show 
of  the  East — Representative  Sheep  &  Swine  De¬ 
partments — Large  Fruits  and  Farm  Products 
Departments — Machinery  Show  Unsurpassed  in 
this  Country. 

$65,000  -  IN  PREMIUMS  -  $65,000 

Attractions  Best  Obtainable  including  Grand 
Circuit  Horse  Races — Band  Concerts — Free 
Vaudeville  and  Circus  Acts — Clean,  Wholesome 
Carnival. 

Write  for  Program  and  Premium  Book 
Special  Half  Fare  Railroad  Rate 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE  AUG.  29-SEPT.  3 

J.  DAN  ACKERMAN,  Director 


pAPEC 

™  Hammer  Type 

Feed  Grinder 

Finer  Quality— More  Capacity — Feeds  Itself 
Grinds  All  Grains,  Roughages,  etc. 

HERE’S  a  mill  built  to  Papec  standards — for  Papec 
guaranteed  performance — that  has  created  amazing, 
ASTOUNDING  interest — in  its  new  features, 
its  automatic  feed  control,  its  finer  QUALITY 
grinding,  its  unusual  capacity,  its  low  speed  de¬ 
sign  for  tractor  use — its  attractive  price. 

Customers  Delighted  —  Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

“Saved  me  $100  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs” 

■ — “rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thursdays  on  custom  work  for 
neighbors’* — -“capacity  double  my  burr  mill,  feed  much 
finer” — “grinds  finer,  faster,  more  capacity  with  easier 
power” — "handles  cracked  com,  soybean  hay,  clover  hay. 
sheaf  oats,  cornstalks,  etc.”  Sure  death  to  corn  borers. 

Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  for 
folder  No.  20  and  prices.  Tell  us  kind  of  grinding  de« 
sired — we’ll  send  sample,  __ 

Papec  Machine  Co.  sholLVaiS nIwYoa 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross, 

7  to  8  weeks  old  $4.50  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.75 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

l>.  S. — Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $6.50  each 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are 
fast  growers:  Chester  white  and  Berkshire 
cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  6  to 
8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$6.00  each.  Also  a  few  pure  bred  Chester 
Whites  $7.00  each.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Prompt  delivery  guaranteed. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire.  All  blocky  pigs,  large  type  stock. 

7  weeks  old,  $4.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.75 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
A  few  pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  7  to  8 
weeks  old,  $6.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mas*. 


Pigs  For  Sale  For  Immediate  Delivery 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hogT 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  make 
large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cross,  6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  X  will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St., 
Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086.  P.  S.  3  months  old  pig* 
$7  each. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Class 


MILK  PRICES 

'l  'HE  following  are  the  August  prices 
A  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen  s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 
League  Producers 
Hard  Cheese  ..  2.15 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $2.95 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.21 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.46 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

2  Fluid  Cream  .. 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese . Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
Putter  ano  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  August,  1926 
was  $2.95  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s 
$2.80  for  3%. 

i’Ue  a  Dove  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  ot  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  once  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  tc  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
June  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $1.61  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.27  for  Class  2. 

BUTTER  MARKET  UNSETTLED 


If  production  were  making  signs  of  re¬ 
ducing  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  would  hold  firm.  However,  advices 
from  the  West  indicate  that  production  is 
holding  up  to  past  performances  which 
means  that  a  lot  of  butter  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  We  are  no.  yet  through  the  flush. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  speculators  throw¬ 
ing  wet  rags  on  the  deal.  They  would 
jump  in  if  prices  were  to  drop  another 
cent.  In  addition  to  all  this  the  hot 
weather  has  driven  a  lot  of  folks  to  sea¬ 
side  and  other  summer  resorts  with  the 
result  that  consumption  has  slipped  a  little 
bit  and  there  has  not  been  the  active  buy¬ 
ing  for  current  demands. 

There  was  a  heavy  carryover  on  the 
16th  and  17th  with  the  result  that  these 
stocks  added  to  new  arrivals  opened  up 


New  York  the  schedules  should  be  selected 
that  will  make  possible  the  delivery  of 
the  eggs  during  the  cooler  hours. 

There  are  some  particularly  fancy  marks 
that  are  bringing  a  premium  over  the  top 
quotations  listed  above.  Those  who  are 
enjoying  this  premium  are  giving  special 
care  to  their  methods  of  handling  the 
eggs. 

The  small  pullet  eggs,  commonly  known 
as  “pewees”  are  now  appearing  in  the 
market  and  these  are  selling  around  20 
cents  a  dozen.  The  larger  pullet  eggs  are 
from  25  to  27c. 

LIVE  FOWLS  CHEAPER 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  by 
American  Agriculturist  for  your  benefit, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:00  to  11:15  A.M. 
Standard  time  ( 12:00  to  12:15  new 
time). 


FOWLS 

July  19 

July  20, 

July  13 

1926 

Colored  . 

28-30 

25-26 

Leghorn 

BROILERS 

-26 

23-24 

Colored  . 

28-35 

30-38 

Leghorn  . 

20-26 

25-28 

DUCKS,  Nearby  ....12-24 

20-24 

25-27 

As  was 

expected,  the 

live  fowl 

mar- 

CREAMERY  July  20, 

SALTED  July  19  July  12  1926 

H  igher 

than  extra  .  .42  -42/,  421/2-43  41/2-42 

Extra  (92  sc)  41% -41  /z  42  -  '  .41 

84-91  score  ..37  -41  36  -41%  35  -40/2 

Lower  G’ds  .35  -36  35  -35!/2  34  -34% 

1  he  butter  market  has  been  slowing  up 
a  little  of  late  with  the  result  that  prices 
have  sagged  a  fraction  and  not  as  much 
business  has  been  transacted.  Several  fac¬ 
tors  have  been  responsible  for  the  situa¬ 
tion.  In  the  first  place  the  Government 
reports  show  that  we  have  a  lot  of  butter 
on  hand.  In  fact  holdings  closely  ap¬ 
proximate  those  of  last  year  and  there  are 
those  who  believe  there  is  now  more  but¬ 
ter  in  storage  than  there  was  a  year  ago 
at  this  time.  However,  figures  for  the 
four  leading  cities  show  that  we  are  still 
about  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  under 
last  year's  figures. 


BUSHEL  STAVE  BASKETS 

Once  used — hampers,  carriers 
with  6  4-qt.  tills  and  divider. 
Berry  crates,  and  all  other 
fruit  and  vegetable  containers. 
Egg  Cases — 30-Dozen  size  with 
Flats,  Fillers  and  Lids.  New 
and  Second-hand  Fiats,  Fill¬ 
ers  and  Excelsior  Pads.  Let 
us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A.  89  Watcrbury  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 

Quality  Guaranteed 

H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 
537  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


I  Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc  "".T  nJjSSS" 

West  Washington  Market,  N.Y  City 


the  week  of  the  18th  with  a  rather  draggy 
market.  This  was  more  or  less  expected 
because  early  in  the  previous  week  there 
had  been  very  active  buying. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  CHEESE 

STATE  July  20, 

FLATS  July  19  July  12  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  .  . .  ,24%-25%  24%-25%.  .23-24 

Fresh  Av’ge . ■ - - - - - - 

Held  Fancy  _ 27  -28  27  -28  - 

Held  Av'ge  . 25  -26%  25  -26% - 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  cheese 
market  since  last  week’s  report.  Trading 
has  been  very  quiet.  The  primary  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  country  prices  are 
high  and  in  view  of  the  market  in  the 
city,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  much 
profit.  Consequently  operators  are  in¬ 
clined  to  take  hold  sparingly.  If  the  city 
market,  were  on  a  little  higher  basis,  we 
would  undoubtedly  see  more  trading.  Ad¬ 
vices  from  Wisconsin  say  that  asking 
prices  are  moving  still  higher,  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  make  is  running  a 
little  ahead  of  last  year. 

In  New  York  State  there  is  keen  com¬ 
petition  for  stocks  and  consequently  the 
make  is  said  to  be  closely  sold  up,  at  a 
price  level  that  makes  possible  very  little 
profit  here  in  New  York.  Reports  in¬ 
dicate  that  storage  stocks  are  accumulat¬ 
ing  more  slowly  than  a  year  ago  and  that 
there  is  a  very  distinct  shortage  in  the 
country’s  reserves.  This  adds  strength 
to  the  chesee  outlook  for  the  year. 

EGGS  SLIP  AGAIN 


-  -  ~  ~  -  w  mv.  O  L  1  u  - 

ed  a  week  ago  while  broilers  ran  true 
to  form,  coming  up  stronger.  For  the 
past  week  or  so  fowls  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  increasingly  scarce  while  broilers 
have  been  in  the  foreground,  some  cars 
from  the  west  containing  nothing  but 
broilers.  As  a  result  the  fowl  market 
gradually  gained  strength  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  fancy  colored  stock  sold  up  to 
32c.  At  the  same  time  broilers  were  al¬ 
most  a  “give  away”. 

When  fowls  show  up  so  much  more 
advantageously  there  was  an  immediate 
swing  and  arrivals  from  the  west  have 
been  heavier.  The  hot  weather  also 
had  the  tendency  of  swinging  trade  to¬ 
ward  broilers  so  that  now  the  broiler 
market  shows  up  to  advantage,  espec¬ 
ially  on  colored  stock.  Leghorns  show 
no  improvement.  Apparently  there  are 
too  many  available  to  warrant  an  in¬ 
crease. 

There  are  some  people  that  seem  to 
think  that  the  only  place  to  sell  broil¬ 
ers  is  New  York  City.  As  a  matter  of 
tact  there  are  a  number  of  sections  in 
the  state  where  the  local  market  is  in¬ 
finitely  better.  We  know  of  several  in¬ 
stances  where  men  are  selling  their 
broilers  to  the  local  trade  at  8  to  10c 
over  the  New  York  market,  getting  cash 
ir)  hand.  In  addition  to  this  premium, 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  any  commission 

mo  n°  ,t™n,spor,tation  charges.  Where 
300  or  400  broilers  are  involved  it  is 
quite  an  item  and  worthy  of  a  little  in¬ 
vestigation. 


NEARBY 

WHITE 

July  19 

July  20, 
July  12  1926 

Selected  Extras  . 

_ 37-39 

38-40 

43-45 

Extra  Firsts  .  . . . 

- 34-35'  2 

35-37 

40-42 

Av’ge  Extras  . .  . 

_ 30-32 

31-33 

36-38 

Firsts  . 

_ 28-29 

29-30 

34-35 

Gathered  . 

_ 26-31 

24-23' 2 

31-37 

Pullets  . 

- 20-27 

25-27 

BROWNS 
Hennery  . 

_ 30-35 

29-35 

35-40 

Gathered  . 

_ 25-30 

24-28'  2 

30-35 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

558  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

Heav»«,  Cough*.  CondTOo*. 

*  «,  Worms.  Most  1  or  cost 

Two  cana  satisfactory  fot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
Sf  *»*  per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail* 

Th«  Newton  Remedy  Qm* 
Ifiaeh9  **  Toledo,  Chic* 


PATENTS 


Booklet  tree.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  egg  market  failed  to  hold  the  gain 
it  made  a  week  ago  which  we  reported  in 
the  last  issue.  The  hot  weather  has  taken 
its  toll.  For  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
reported  that  there  has  been  more  or  less 
of  a  diminished  supply  of  nearby  eggs. 
A  number  of  receivers  of  these  nearbys 
that  send  out  feelers  calling  for  more  eggs 
and  as  a  _  result  nearby  shipments  have 
taken  a  big  jump.  This  sharp  increase 
came  at  a  time  when  New  York  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  worse  heat  wave  in  many 
years.  As  a  result  a  large  percentage  of 
the  arrivals  showed  the  effects  of  this 
heat  and  buyers  passed  them  up  preferring 
to  draw  higher  grade  stocks  from  storage 
and  turning  to  more  desirable  qualities 
from  the  Pacific  Coast.  Consequently 
with  these  heavy  accumulations  something 
had  to  be  done  to  move  stock  and  receivers 
decided  to  meet  the  buyers  by  lower  prices. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  New 
York  market  prefers  light  yolk  eggs  show¬ 
ing  no  shrinkage.  The  bulk  of  the  ar¬ 
rivals  during  the  hot  spell  last  week  show¬ 
ed  shrunken  dark  yolks  the  very  thing 
the  market  doesn’t  want. 

Again  we  urge  shippers  to  make  fre¬ 
quent  collections  and  to  keep  the  eggs  in 
a  cool  well  ventilated  storage  cellar.  At 
the  same  time  when  eggs  are  shipped  to 


FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 
futures 

(At  Chicago)  ju|y  ig 

Wheat  (July)  . 1.41 

Corn  (July)  . 97% 

Oats  (July)  . 443/ 

CASH  GRAINS 
tAt  Nett  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  ..1.5214 

Corn.  No.  2  Yel  _ 1.1914 

Oats,  No.  2 . 53j/2 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo)  jU|y  ig 

Gr’d  Oats  . .36.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 29.50 

H  d  Bran  . 32.00 

Stand’d  Mids  . 35.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 41.00 

Fiour  Mids  . 40.00 

n®?  9°0  . 45^00 

Wh.  Hominy  . . 38.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 38.50 

Corn  Meal  . 44.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 35.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 47.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ....39,50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ....42.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ....44.50 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 45.50 


July  20, 
July  12  1926 
1.43%  1.4214 

1.00/4  .81 
.45  .40/8 


1.54/s  1.59% 
1.21%.  I.OO/4 
.54  .52/4 

July  24, 
July  9  1926 


36.75 

29.00 

31.00 

33.00 

37.00 

40.00 

45.00 

38.50 
39.00 
44.00 
35.00 

47.50 

38.50 
42.00 
44.00 


31.00 

27.00 

29.00 

27.50 
33.00 

31.50 
37.00 
34.25 

34.75 
35.00 

37.75 

47.75 

35.50 
39.00 

40.50 


45.00  49.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  m  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N  Y 
State  Dept,  of  Ayr.  and  Markets. 

EARLY  POTATOES  CHEAPER 

The  potato  market  got  a  terrible  kick 
thLS  past  week  all  along  the  line.  Al¬ 
though  shipments  have  not  been  ex¬ 
cessive  the  trade  has  been  very  disap¬ 
pointing.  The  hot  weather  has  also 
taken  its  toll.  The  receivers  found  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  clearing  their  stock  and  the 
only  recourse  they  had  was  to  drop 
prices  to  induce  buyers. 

.  The*i,S5t  Norfclks  on  the  19th  sold 
from  $3. -.5  to  $3.50  with  the  best  from 
the  eastern  shore  showing  the  same 
value  although  some  of  the  less  desira¬ 
ble  marks  sold  as  low  as  $2.50.  Long 
Island  has  been  digging  for  several 


weeks.  Prices  started  out  very  well 
bringing  up  to  $4.50  per  barrel  for  the 
best  stock.  But  on  the  19th  it  was  ini-, 
possible  to  get  more  than  $3.75  for  No. 
1  and  this  was  more  or  less  extreme, 
$3.50  being  the  more  common  figure.  A 
year  ago  Long  Islands  were  selling  at 
from  $3.50  to  $3.75. 

HEAVIER  HAY  CROP  FORECAST 

According  to  R.  L.  Gillett,  agricultur¬ 
al  statistician  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  the  New  York  hay  crop  this  year 
will  run  a  shade  heavier  than  that  of 
last  year  in  spite  of  the  one  per  cent 
decrease  in  acreage.  The  forecast  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  crop  will  run  oi;er  7  mil¬ 
lion  tons  compared  with  6,393,000  tons 
harvested  a  year  ago.  Excellent  grow¬ 
ing  weather  has  been  experienced  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  the  season  in  the  hay  pro¬ 
duction  sections  which  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  heavier  harvest. 

The  hay  market  has  shown  no  change 
since  last  week,  $24  still  representing 
the  top  of  the  market.  Free  supplies 
and  a  quiet  market  have  worked  against 
any  improvement.  Other  grades  are 
selling  correspondingly  lower.  Rye 
straw  is  generally  selling  from  $32  to 
$33  a  ton. 

CROP  ESTIMATES  ISSUED  ON 
MAIN  VEGETABLE  CROPS 

The  domestic  cabbage  acreage  is  14% 
greater  this  year  than  last  year  in  On¬ 
tario  County,  where  most  of  the  cabbage 
of  this  type  is  grown  in  New  York 
State.  This  announcement  was  made 
by  R.  L.  Gillett  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
Domestic  cabbage  is  done  and  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  early  fall  cabbage  is  used  ex¬ 
tensively  for  kraut.  It  is  said  the  crop 
is  in  excellent  condition  and  harvest  will 
undoubtedly  begin  about  the  middle  of 
August. 

r  Present  estimates' indicate  that  New 
York’s  celery  crop  will  total  5,160  cars 
which  is  an  increase  of  approximately 
6%  over  last  year,  according  to  Charles 
Sperlc,  truck  crop  specialist.  The  early 
crop  was  retarded  because  of  the  cold 
spring,  plants  being  slow  in  maturing. 
Tlie  second  and  late  crops  however,  will 
be  much  heavier.  Wayne  County  has 
nearly  3/5  of  the  celery  acreage  of  the 
state.  Last  year  New  York  shipped 
4,897  cars  of  celery  or  almost  a  fourth 
of  the  national  earlot  output.  New  York 
is  second  in  celery  production,  growing 
the  largest  acreage  with  the  exception 
of  California  . 

The  lettuce  crop  in  the  Elba  district 
of  Genesee  County  in  western  New 
York  shows  a  decrease  of  about  200 
cars  from  that  harvested  last  year  when 
1550  cars  were  reported.  In  the  Oswe¬ 
go  District  a  7%  increase  over  last  vear 
brings  the  acreage  up  to  2700.  '  In 
Wayne  County  the  acreage  has  been 
substantially  decreased,  only  60%  of  last 
year’s  crop  being  grown.  In  Orange 
County  the  acreage  is  4/5  less  than  last 
year.  Reports  state  that  the  yields  from 
the  first  cutting  have  been  good  and 
growing  conditions  have  been  generally 
satisfactory.  Shipments  started  earlier 
this  season  than  last  when  3,019  carloads 
of  lettuce  were  moved  to  say  nothing 
of  the  large  quantities  transported  by 
motor  truck. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
live  calf  market,  $16.50  still  representing 
the  very  top,  but  there  have  been  no  ar¬ 
rivals  good  enough  to  command  that  price, 
most  of  the  best  bringing  $16. 

The  live  lamb  market  is  easier,  the  very 
choicest  bringing  $14.50  and  only  a  few 
reaching  that  figure.  Most  of  the  sales 
for  the  better  lines  were  around  $14,  culls 
selling  down  to  $9. 

Steers  have  slipped  a  little  bit  during 
the  past  week  as  well  as  cows.  Bulls 
are  a  shade  better.  Country  dressed  veal 
has  eased  off  a  little.  The  demand  is  so 
limited  that  even  with  the  light  supply 
the  market  rules  weaker.  Due  to  the  ex¬ 
tremely  hot,  humid  weather,  a  number  of 
veals  have  arrived  in  poor  condition. 
Values  on  these  marks  have  been  very 
indefinite. 

In  general  rabbits  are  selling  from  25 
to  26c  a  pound  which  has  been  the  pre- 
ailing  rate  for  the  past  week  or  so. 
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News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

New  Jersey  Horseshoe  Pitching  Tournment  This  Week— County  Notes 


nPHIS  week  is  the  big 
A  horseshoe  pitchers 


week  for  the 
in  N  ew  J  ersey. 
The  annual  horseshoe  pitching  tournament 
is  being  held  on  the  29th  at  the  annual 
picnic  of  the  County  Boards  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  New  Jersey  Grange.  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  cooperated  with  the 
two  organizations  in  staging  the  horse¬ 
shoe  pitching  tournament.  The  American 
Agriculturist  supplied  the  referee  and 
the  prizes,  the  first  of  which  consists  not 
only  of  a  casli  award  but  a  gold  medal 
suitably  engraved. 

Those  from  central  and  south  Jersey 
who  will  attend  the  High  Point  Park 
picnic  are  advised  by  Secretary  Taylor 
of  the  Federation  of  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture  that  they  will  meet  at  White- 
house  above  Somerville  at  10  A.  M.  Day¬ 
light  Saving  Time.  The  party  will  pass 
through  Trenton,  out  WTest  State  Street 
and  along  the  Delaware  River  to  Lam- 
bertville  at  which  point  a  turn  to  the  right 
will  be  made  through  Ringoes  and  Flem- 
ington  to  Whitehouse.  This  route  is  ad¬ 
vised  because  of  construction  work  be¬ 
tween  Princeton  and  Belle  Mead. 

The  party  will  leave  Whitehouse 
promptly  at  10  A.  M.,  arriving  at  High 
Point  at  1  P.  M.  The  route  from  White- 
house  will  go  through  Clinton,  Hampton, 
Washington,  Haclcettstown,  Netcong-Stan- 
hope,  across  to  Andover,  Newton,  Sussex 
to  High  Point  Park.  Posters  along  the 
way  will  mark  the  course  of  the  party. 

The  program  at  the  Park  will  be  opened 
with  a  band  concert  and  basket  lunch. 
At  2 :30  the  address  of  welcome  will  be 
delivered  by  a  member  of  the  Sussex 
County  Board  of  Agriculture  following 
which  will  be  a  short  address  by  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Hancock  as  well  as  an  inspirational 
talk  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  Congress¬ 
man  from  the  Fourth  District.  Senator 
Agans,  Master  of  the  Grange  will  pre¬ 
side  at  the  ceremonies. 

Just  before  going  to  press  word  comes 
from  County  Agent  Bowen  that  Mr.  Clen- 
don  Donser  of  Cranbury,  N.  J.  won  the 
Middlesex  County  elimination  tournament 
at  Cliffwood  Beach.  Mr.  Danser  is  there¬ 
fore  representing  Middlesex  County  at 
High  Point  Park.  County  Agent  Lamb 
of  Gloucester  County  writes  that  George 
B.  Nelson  of  Hursville  will  represent  his 
county  in  the  tournament. 


the  stems  so  rapidly  that  it  does  not  reach 
the  leaves.  The  hot  sun  of  July  then 
burns  the  leaves  so  rapidly  that  it  seems 
almost  uncanny. 

*  *  * 

V^/ITH  the  rain  interfering  with  other 
vv  work  we  decided  to  journey  down 
to  our  home  country  of  Orange  County 
over  the  week  end.  It  was  interesting  to 
compare^  the  crops  and  conditions  along 
the  route  with  those  of  Northern  New 
York.  Corn  generally  was  poor,  being  a 
sketchy  stand  and  of  uneven  heights. 
Only  one  piece  of  really  good  corn  was 
seen  all  the  distance  of  325  miles,  and 


is  gradually  increasing  the  range  of  this 
plant,  md  we  saw  a  few  fields  of  sweet 
clover  being  used  for  pasturage. 

To  one  from  the  north  dropping 
into  the  fruit  sections  of  Ulster  and 
Orange  counties  was  a  distinct  delight. 
The  acres  of  currants,  raspberries,  sweet 
cherries,  pears,  sour  cherries,  apples  and 
grapes  were  beautiful,  and  we  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  stop  and  sample 
the  sweet  cherries,  which  we  used  to  eat 
by  the  quart  when  in  the  process  of  grow¬ 
ing  up. 
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on  apple  and  cherry  trees,  there  being 
literally  millions  on  each  new  shoot  and 
all  tip  leaves  and  stems.  These  are  very 
tiny  while  the  Maple  louse  is  nearly  half 
inch  long,  being  similar  in  shape  to  a 
silver  bug,  only  wooly,  with  a  darker 
stripe  down  its  back. — J.  E.  H. 


County  Notes  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Central  Pennsylvania — Hay  making 
is  nearly  finished  and  the  hay  crop  was 
a  good  one  with  good  weather  to  cure 
most  of  it.  Wheat  harvest  is  in  full 
swing,  and  the  crop  is  a  fair  one,  where 
fly  has  not  done  bad  work  in  fields.  Corn 
is  being  cultivated  for  the  lost  time  in 
many  fields.  The  stand  is  only  three- 
fourths  on  many  farms  and  it  is  small 

...  ,  .c-xxtu  fu  ,,  .  for  this  time  of  the  year,  yet  with  favor- 

that  was  only  one  acre  a  few  miles  east  (JNE  of  the  noticeable  things  was  the  able  weather,  a  fair  crop  may  be  the  re- 

c.  x?  —  _  r  t-.-  change  in  the  farming  operations  dur-  suit.  Potatoes  are  making  a  good 

ing  the  last  ten  years.  The  large  dairies  are 


of  Stamford.  Even  on  a  farm  near  Po¬ 
land  where  we  have  never  seen  a  poor 
field  of  corn  the  growth  this  year  is  per¬ 
haps  best  described  as  “delicate”. 

As  we  came  southward,  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  hay  cut  was  evi¬ 
dent,  especially  after  reaching  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  at  Kingston.  The  Hudson  Val¬ 
ley  crop  seems  to  be  more  even  and  better 
than  any  we  saw  before.  Most  of  the 
new  seeding  is  very  good  but  the  old 
meadows  of  the  North  and  Central 
counties  that  we  came  through  were 
spotted  and  in  many  cases  rather  light. 
One  thing  that  was  noticeable  was  the 
lack  of  alfalfa  after  leaving  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  In  Orange  county  the  use  of  lime 


gradually  disappearing,  many  farms  having 
practically  no  cows  at  all,  and  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  the  fruit  acreage.  The 
good  prices  for  poultry  and  eggs  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  have  also  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of 
poultry  farms.  Another  curious  thing  is 
the  number  of  cheese  factories  where 
various  kinds  of  fancy  cheese  is  produced. 
A  few  years  ago  all  this  milk  was  going 
into  the  fluid  market.  All  of  which  goes 
to  show  that  the  world  is  moving  all  the 
time  and  it  does  not  pay  anyone  to  stay 
in  his  hole  or  rut  without  looking  over 
the  edge. — W.  I.  Roe. 


New  J  ersey  and  Pennsylvania  Notes 


News  Notes  from  the  North 
Country 

pRADUALLY  the  conveniences  that 
are  more  prevalent  in  the  cities  are 
being  made  available  to  farm  dwellers. 
The  electric  lines  are  bringing  electricity 
to  the  farms  in  increasing  numbers  each 
year,  which  means  better  power  for  wash¬ 
ings  machines  and  milking  machines  as 
well  as  more  convenient  and  safer  light. 
Raymond  Smith,  John  Sutton  and  Ralph 
Sutton  are  among  the  latest  who  are  go¬ 
ing  to  enjoy  this  convenience  in  the 
vicinity  of  Watertown. 

Haying  is  well  under  way,  but  the 
weather  has  been  anything  but  conducive 
to  speed.  The  temperature  has  been  right, 
but  the  air  has  not  been  very  drying,  and 
the  showers  that  come  from  time  to  time 
hold  up  too,  although  not  giving  very 
much  water.  Potatoes  are  coming  along 
nicely  now,  and  reaching  the  stage  where 
careful  spraying  or  dusting  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  damages  that  have  resulted 
in  the  last  few  years  from  the  leaf  hop¬ 
pers.  Last  year  hundreds  of  acres  of  po¬ 
tatoes  were  destroyed  by  this  “blight”. 

Many  have  not  yet  understood  that  this 
little  green  fellow  wh  jumps  away  when 
the  vines  are  disturbed,  is  the  cause  of  a 
field  of  potatoes  changing  from  a  deep 
green  to  a  brown  color  almost  over  night. 
Contact  sprays  or  dust  are  necessary,  as 
this  insect  eats  by  sucking  the  juices  of 


Cumberland  County — Weather  is  very 
dry.  Some  crops  are  suffering  from 
lack  of  rain.  The  wheat  and  hay  har¬ 
vest  is  completed.  Prices  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Wheat,  $1.30  a  bushel;  Corn  $1  a 
bushel;  hay,  $12  a  ton,  potatoes,  $1.25 
a  bushel;  milk,  $5.50  per  100  lbs.;  eggs, 
30  cents  a  dozen;  chickens,  40  cents; 
hens,  30  cents. — A.  P.  S. 

The  cold  -wet  spring  has  put  all  farm 
crops  two  to  three  weeks  late.  Wheat 
is  now  in  full  swing.  The  farmers  are 
going  to  gather  together  and  thrash 
their  wheat  and  oats,  as  threshers  want 
so  much  the  farmers  cannot  afford  it. 
The  hot  dry  winds  for  the  past  week 
has  dried  the  pasture  so  milk  is  falling 
off  very  fast.  The  dry  weather  is  also 
forcing  the  oats  up.  The  straw  is  a 
good  length  but  the  grain  will  be  light. 
Veal  calves  are  14  cents,  eggs,  24  cents 
as  an  average.  Wheat  is  $1.50,  corn 
from  $1.25  up,  oats,  50  cents  up.— J.  R. 
F. 

Atlantic  County — Several  seasonal 
commodities  have  been  added  to  the 
market  list  during  the  past  week.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  latest  and  most  important  veg¬ 
etables  to  arrive  are  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
and  a  few  cooking  apples.  Reds  60  pint 
crate,  $4.50  to  $6.50,  blackberries  $3  to 
$4,  eggs,  35  cents  per  dozen.  Had  a 
very  nice  showier  last  Saturday  night 
late.  The  crops  all  need  more  rain. — C. 
A.  U. 

Warren  County — Soybeans  alone  or 
with  Sudan  grass  were  planted  in  June 
by  many  dairymen  for  an  emergency  hay 
crop.  It  is  growing  fine.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  new  with  us  farmers  but  looks 
very  encouraging.  The  New  Jersey 
Power  &  Light  Company  have  wired 
front  Phillipsburg  to  Roxburg  along  the 
County  concrete  road  and  nearly  all 
farmers  have  taken  the  lights.  The  R. 
D.  districts  are  becoming  quite  city-like. 
On  August  10-11  the  Warren  County 
Farmers’  Picnic  will  be  held  at  Belvi- 
dere,  the  County  Seat  with  a  great  dis¬ 
play  of  all  farm  equipment,  etc.  Thous¬ 
ands  are  expected  to  attend. — J.  R. 

Mercer  County — Four  farmers  mar¬ 
kets,  now1  supply  the  householders  of 
Trenton  with  fresh  fruits,  vegetables, 
eggs  and  poultry.  Much  of  the  poultry 
is  live,  so  the  buyers  are  assured  of  its 
quality.  The  fourth  market  in  the 
municipal  system,  opened  Friday  night 
at  Grand  and  Chestnut  avenues,  and  is 
known  as  the  Chambersburg  market. 


all  markets  are  4-11  P.  M.  each  week 
day.  The  products  on  the  markets  now 
are  cherries,  raspberries,  huckleberries, 
peas,  beets,  cabbage,  beans,  lettuce,  on¬ 
ions,  kohl  rabi,  as  well  as  a  large  variety 
of  plants  and  flowers  and  eggs,  and  live 
poultry. 

The  other  farmers  markets  in  Tren¬ 
ton  are  located  at  the  foot  of  South 
Warren  Street,  New  York  Avenue,  Pine 
Street,  Morris  and  Chestnut  Avenues. 
The  aim  of  these  markets  is  “direct  from 
producer  to  you”,  and  all  citizens  are 
urged  to  deal  at  the  “Sign  of  The  To¬ 
mato”  the  trade  mark  of  the  Trenton 
Market  Growers  Association.  The  resi¬ 
dents  of  Mercer  County,  especially  in 
Trenton  and  its  suburbs  are  worried 
over  the  early  dropping  of  the  leaves 
of  the  trees,  particularly  those  of  the 
Norway  Maple.  This  dropping  is  caus¬ 
ed  by  the  Maple  louse  a  gray  wooly  in¬ 
sect,  that  crawls  over  the  leaves,  leaving 
a  very  sticky  shiny  deposit.  Men  are 
using  a  soap  and  nicotine  sulphate  spray 
on  street  trees,  with  good  results.  Many 
individuals  both  in  city  and  country,  are 
spraying  with  whale  oil  soap,  in  propor¬ 
tion  of  1  pound  to  4  gallons  of  water, 
a  cheap  and  successful  spray. 

The  wooly  aphis  is  also  very  prevalent 


growth,  and  they  are  being  sprayed  and 
cultivated  as  needed.  Some  early  ones 
have  been  marketed  at  $2  per  bushel. 
T  he  second  growth  of  clover  is  coming 
along  fairly  well  considering  how  little 
clover  there  was  in  most  mowing  fields. 
The  stand  of  grass  in  wheat  fields  is  the 
best  w7e  have  had  for  several  years. 
Many  summer  cottages  have  been  built 
along  Penn’s  Creek  by  residents  or  citi¬ 
zens  from  nearby  otwns  in  this  section, 
making  a  better  market  for  a  few  small 
farms  which  otherwise  would  sell  for 
much  less.  Then,  too,  these  campers 
make  a  market  for  eggs,  milk  and  vege¬ 
tables  during  their  stay  in  the  county. 
Bee  keepers  report  the  corp  of  honey 
during  early  summer  months  as  being 
very  small. — J.  N.  G. 

^  Crawford  County — Wheat  is  turning. 
Some  oats  are  heading,  others  are  very 
small.  Corn  is  growing  fast  but  is  small 
for  this  date.  Potatoes  are  looking  fair 
but  are  late.  Haying  is  on  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  good  but  the  weather  is  tricky. 
Most  buckwheat  was  sown  earlier  than 
last  year.  However,  there  is  not  the  us¬ 
ual  acreage.  The  corn  borer  has  been 
found  in  some  of  the  corn  fields.  Eggs 
are  selling  for  25  cents,  butter  for  50 
cents,  wool  for  35  cents,  raspberries  for 
30  cents,  cherries,  15  cents.  Fruits  are 
generally  scarce. — J.  F.  S. 

Dauphin  County — Weather  is  very 
hot.  Corn  is  growing  rapidly  now  but 
is  about  three  weeks  late.  Early  pota¬ 
toes  look  promising  but  need  rain.  Oats 
are  looking  very  promising.  The  wheat 
harvest  has  begun  but  the  grain  stands 
a  little  thin  and  it  is  very  well  headed. 
One  of  the  largest  hay  crops  in  years 
has  been  cut.  There  is  an  exceptionally 
good  stand  of  young  grass  in  the  wheat 
fields.— I.  F.  A. 

Susquehanna  County — The  past  few 
days  have  been  more  than  hot  and  dry, 
and  haying  is  on  with  a  rush.  Corn  has 
been  standing  still  but  the  present  warm 
spell  is  helping  it.  Rain  is  needed  in 
moderate  doses.  All  indications  are  for 
early  showers. — W.  P.  D. 


New  York  County  Notes 


the  plant,  and  not  by  chewing  like  the  po-  Many  requests  were  made  last  year  by 
tato  bug,  so  that  poison  has  no  effect  on  citizens  of  this  district  for  a  farmers 
him  or  his  family.  -  The  damage  is  caused  “uS/kT  was  ,est?blisI?ed  ,there> 
%  .he  leaf  hopper  family  becoming-  So  Xi  t*  f  £ 

numerous  that  they  suck  the  juice  from  w;n  come  into  the  market.  The  hours  of 


Broome  County — Haying  is  being 
rushed  all  over.  Dealers  at  Whitney 
Point  report  a  great  demand  for  hay 
loaders.  After  all  in  stock  was  sold 
they  were  unable  to  obtain  more  at  the 
wholesale  house  until  more  came  in  as 
they  were  sold  out  too. 

The  ground  is  baked  under  the  hay 
and  burns  the  stubble  brown  as  soon  as 
the  hay  is  removed.  It  is  drier  than  in 
many  years.  Crops  were  put  in  late 
but  are  now  growing  fine.  Apples  are 
a  short  crop  but  blackberries  and  rasp¬ 
berries  are  set  well. 

Pastures  look  fair.  Our  village  has 
been  flooded  with  butter  during  May  and 
June  but  store  keepers  pay  47  cents  a 
pound.  Eggs  bring  24  cents  and  live 
fowls  23  cents  per  pound.  Grain  is  high¬ 
er  than  for  some  time. — Mrs.  L.  K.  C. 

Nicholas  County,  West  Virginia — The 
recent  rains  and  warm  weather  have  im¬ 
proved  conditions  of  corn  considerably. 
There  is  no  fruit  of  any  kind  as  the  late 
spring  freeze  killed  all  of  it. — A.  J.  L. 

Dutchess  County — Hay  is  extra 
heavy.  Oats  are  good.  Something  is 
wrong  with  potatoes.  The  vines  are 
turning  yellow  the  same  as  when  they 
are  getting  ripe  only  they  are  just  half 
grown.  Corn  just  started  to  grow,  looks 
as  if  frost  -would  get  it.  Hens  slacken¬ 
ing  up  on  eggs.  The  State  Road  from 


Milbrook  to  Billinge  will  start  this  fall. 
It  seems  a  bad  year  to  raise  chickens,  so 
much  trouble  and  then  they  only  die. 
Eggs  are  34  to  40  cents  a  dozen  retail 
in  Poughkeepsie. — P.  S. 

Chautauqua  County — Rather  discour¬ 
aging  hay  weather  so  far.  Heavy  rains 
most  of  the  time  for  the  first  two  weeks 
in  July.  Not  25%  of  the  haying  is  fin¬ 
ished  in  this  section.  We  have  just 
gotten  in  one  load  that  didn’t  get  wet. 
The  rains  have  greatly  increased  the 
hay  crop  and  benefiteed  other  crops. 
Potatoes  look  fine,  oats  up  to  July  7 
were  very  short  and  looked  like  a  poor 
crop.  Pastures  are  fine  and  cows  are 
holding  their  milk  flow  up  well. — A.  J. 
N. 

Montgomery  County — The  recent 

rains  have  proven  very  beneficial  to  the 
growing  crops.  A  large  acreage  of 
buckwheat  has  been  planted  which  is 
making  rapid  growth;  corn  crop  is  mak¬ 
ing  slow  growth;  the  hay  crop  is  not 
large,  several  crops  of  last  year  are  yet 
held  by  growers,  no  buyer  being  in  the 
market.  Small  calves  sell  at  $5  each. 
Hens  at  23  cents  a  pound,  broilers  at  24 
cents  a  pound.  No  plums  or  cherries 
and  very  few  apples  in  sight.  Eggs  are 
plentiful,  they  are  selling  for  23  cents 
per  dozen. — G.  P.  Van.  V. 
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Start  Them  Off  Right 

A  Right  Attitude  Is  the  Best  Foundation 
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FROM  time  to  time  during  this  year  we 
have  printed  articles  intended  espe¬ 
cially  for  mothers  of  young  children.  The 
series  of  articles  started  with  preparations 
for  the  baby’s  coming  and  dealt  with  his 
development  through  childhood.  The  last 
article  previous  to  this  one  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  right  instruction  of  the  young 
mind  concerning  facts  of  life  and  repro¬ 
duction.  In  the  same  article  we  mentioned 
a  number  of  pamphlets  relating  to  this 
subject  which  the  State  Department  of 
Health  had  kindly  furnished  us. 

The  response  from  our  readers  was  sud- 


THRESHING  days  are 
mighty  busy  ones 
without  a  minute’s 
time  to  be  lost  in  going  to 
town  to  get  some  small  ma¬ 
chine  repair  part  or  supply. 
Take  paper  and  pencil  right 
now  and  make  a  list  of  the 
belting,  small  tools,  lubri¬ 
cants,  cup  greases,  packings, 
bolts  and  nuts  and  other 
things  that  you  are  apt  to 
need,  and  take  it  with  you 
the  next  time  you  are  near  a 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Store  so  that  you  can  get 
these  essentials  and  have  them 
ready  when  the  threshers 
come.  The  “tag”  store  is  the 
right  place  to  buy  for  there 
you  will  get  dependable  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  greatest  value  for 
your  money  as  well  as  helpful 
and  pleasing  service. 

Threshing  also  brings  its 
extra  work  for  members  of 
the  household,  when  every 
pot  and  pan  in  the  kitchen 
will  be  needed.  Why  not  get 
a  few  extra  ones  now  and  save 
some  of  the  work  and  troubles 
of  these  hot,  hard  days.  Get 
them  at  the  “tag”  store. 

Your  “Farm  Service 
Hardware  Men. 


Look  for  0 


Slenderizing  Summer  Frock 


is  afflicted  because  of  sex  relationship 
with  a  contaminated  person.  Syphilis  is 
hereditary  “even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation”  and  it  is  only  kind  to  posterity 
for  us  to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent 
its  spread.  Many  of  this  country’s  mental 
defectives  are  in  that  pitiful  state,  not  al¬ 
ways  because  of  their  own  misdeeds  but 
sometimes  as  a  result  of  something  done 
by  one  or  more  of  their  immediate  pro¬ 
genitors.  The  cost  of  caring  for  such  poor 
human  wrecks  together  with  the  loss  of 
their  earnings  during  the  year  of  1925  in 
New  York  State  alone  was  $5,458,927,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  of  the  state  health 
officer.  We  are  glad  to  furnish,  also  be¬ 
cause  of  co-operation  of  the  New  \  ork 
State  Department  of  Health  the  following 
bulletins  : 

Facts  for  Young  Men 
Man  Power 

Facts  for  Young  Women 
Facts  for  Parents 
Come  Girls. 


Names  Printed  on  Apples 

/^UT  little  paper  letters  of  your  name 
and  paste  them  carefully  on  a  large 
red  apple  that  has  not  yet  turned  from 


Ideal  for  Summer  Wear 


Pattern  3066  is  just  the  thing  for  the  all¬ 
purpose  summer  frock.  The  surplus  closing 
and  long  lines  makes  it  especially  good  for 
the  full  figure.  If  made  up  into  house 
dresses,  fronts  may  be  lapped  the  other  way 
when  one  becomes  soiled.  _  Made  up  in  the 
new  rayon  materials  or  in  wash  silk  it  is 
useful  for  the  car,  for  picnic  or  for  a  dozen 
other  purposes.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  and  48  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36-inch  size  requires  2  34 
yards  of  40-inch  material  with  J4  yard  of  20 
inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


den  and  overwhelming.  Our  supply  was 
exhausted  several  times,  which  proved  that 
mothers  agreed  with  us  that  they  were 
glad  of  assistance  in  handling  a  delicate 
subject.  One  pamphlet  which  belonged 
on  that  list  and  was  in  some  way  omitted 
was  “A  Mother’s  Talk  to  her  Little 
Daughter”,  it  will  be  sent  upon  requtst. 

But  in  many  homes  there  are  boys  and 
girls  approaching  high  school  age  or  even 
college  who  especially  need  information 
which  will  serve  to  protect  them  and  to 
give  them  added  respect  for  their  own 
bodies. 

We  should  not  always  be  in  terror  that 
the  two  dread  social  diseases,  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea,  will  come  our  way,  but  every 
intelligent  member  of  society  should  be 
aware  that  it  is  possible  to  become  in¬ 
fected  simply  by  touching  a  door  knob  or 
using  a  public  drinking  cup  which  a  suf¬ 
ferer  from  those  diseases  has  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with.  It  is  not  always  true  that  one 


The  young  girl  or  small  woman  will  be 
delighted  with  this  summery  frock  pattern 
3074.  Made  up  of  figured  voile  or  dimity, 
trimmed  with  plain  colors,  nothing  could  be 
nicer  for  the  ordinary  demands  of  summer. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  The  8 -year  size  requires  1  Ms  yards 
yf  40-inch  material  with  yard  of  40-inch 
contrasting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk.)  Add  12c  for  the  new  Summer 
Fashion  Book  and  send  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461 -4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


the  green.  You  will  probably  have  to 
climb  the  apple  tree  but  that  is  fun  any 
way.  After  a  hard  rain  I  look  at  the 
apples  to  see  that  the  letters  do  not 
soak  off.  If  they  do  replace  them. 
When  the  apple  is  ripe  your  name  wil 
be  printed  on  it  in  green  letters.  These 
make  fine  Christmas  apples  for  a  smal‘ 
city  friend.  The  apple  must  be  ful 
grown  but  not  colored,  else  the  letters 
will  look  out  of  proportion.  It  is  a 
great  surprise  to  send  an  apple  with  a 
perfectly  printed  name  on  it. — E.  H.  F. 


4892  4891 

tl Daisy  Hell”  All  Wool  Felt 
Hats 

THESE  are  lovely  little  bats  and 
when  finished,  they  have  all  the 
style  and  smartness  of  an  importation 
direct  from  the  Paris  Boulevards. 

The  hats  come  flat,  stamped  on  finest 
quality  all  wool  felt,  in  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  millinery  shades  of  the  day  and  are 
correctly  styled  from  every  standpoint. 
Everything  furnished  except  embroidery 
silk,  as  the  colors  for  the  finished  hat 
are  at  the  discretion  of  the  purchaser. 

Can  be  completely  made  up  in  a  very 
short  time  and  their  low  price  makes  it 
possible  for  every  woman  to  have  a 
“chic  and  becoming”  hat  to  match  each 
of  her  costumes. 

4891  comes  in  Rose  with  Hickory  or¬ 
namentation. 

4892  comes  in  Castilian  Red  with 
Black  ornamentation. 

4893  comes  in  Copenhagen  Blue  with 
Hickory  ornamentation. 

4894  comes  in  White  with  Castilian 

ornamentation.  # 

4895  comes  in  Monkey  Skin  with  Rose 

ornamentation. 

4896  comes  in  Black  with  White  orna¬ 
mentation. 

These  hats  are  packed  flat  in  special 
glassine  envelopes  to  insure  safe  deliv¬ 
ery. 

Price  of  hats  is  only  $1.25  each,  post¬ 
paid  to  any  address,  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prompt  attention  will  be  given  all  or¬ 
ders.  Send  orders  accompanied  by  per¬ 
sonal  check,  postoffice  or  express  money 
orders  or  cash  (at  your  own  risk)  to  the 
F.mhroiderv  Dent..  American  Agricul- 
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The  extra  help  of  good 
soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt-loosening  naptha, 
working  together  in 
Fels- Naptha,  saves 
washing  wear-and-tear 
on  clothes  and  on  you. 

It  is  extra  help  you’d 
hardly  expect  from,  any 
other  soap. 


ou  can  measure 


The  Pleasing  Pineapple 


Summer  Brings  Need  of  Cooling  and  Refreshing  Foods 

IF  we  stop  to  consider  how  our  larder  crumbs,  add  three-fourths  teaspoon  salt 
^  is  blessed  by  food  products  coming  an<l  l.e*  stand  thirty  minutes.  Mix  well, 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  we  are  bound  bake  a  moderate  oven  for  fifty  minutes. 

to  admit  that  the  pineapple  is  one  of  the  emo\e  from  oven  and  cover  the  top  with 

one  and  one-half  cups  of  crushed  Hawaiian 
pineapple.  Beat  two  egg  whites  until  stiff 
and  dry,  add  one-fourth  cup  powdered 
sugar,  spread  on  top  of  pineapple.  Re¬ 
turn  to  hot  oven  and  brown.  Serve  hot 
or  cold. 


blessings.  Pineapple  which  used  to  be 
grown  under  glass  for  the  king’s  break¬ 
fast  is  now  available  to  us  common  folks 
for  any  meal  we  choose.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  young  American  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  putting  two  and  two  to¬ 
gether  and  getting  sun-ripened  Hawaiian 
pineapple  into  sterile  cans  which  could 
then  be  sent  the  world  over. 

Here  are  some  easy  yet  extra-delicious 
recipes  which  combine  pineapple,  either 
crushed  or  sliced,  with  other  foods  to 


Croutons  in  a  Jiffy 

WHEN 1  have  a  nice  bed  of  coals  in 


the  furnace,  fireplace  or  kitchen 
range,  I  can  make  delicious  croutons  for 
soup  in  a  jiffy. 

Slices  of  bread  are  placed  on  the  bread-  night  time  the  children  saw  that  their 

precious  furniture  rested  under  the  stairs. 
— W.  E.  H.,  Maine. 


when  not  in  use  it  required  only  a 
small  space  in  the  closet  under  the 
stairs.  In  all  seasons  of  the  year 
it  could  be  seen  in  the  big  roomy 
kitchen  where  mother  was  working 
and  neighbor’s  children  clustered  about 
it  playing  games  or  drawing  pic¬ 
tures.  In  the  summer  it  served  on 
many  gala  occasions  holding  the 
tea  for  the  children’s  party  while 
their  dollies  patiently  waited  to  be 
served  or  with  paints  and  brushes  out  under 
the  big  comfortable  elm.  It  was  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  very  own,  and  after  one  or  two 
slight  reprimands  mother  knew  that  at 


„  ...  .  .  .  .  Courtesy  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Co. 

Getting  ready  for  the  pineapple  crop  before  planting  the  “suckers”  or  slips 
for  growing  pineapple  plants,  row  after  row  of  paper  mulch  is  laid  down.  Later 
holes  are  punched  in  the  paper  and  the  slips  are  inserted.  It  takes  from  12  to  15 
months  to  mature  a  crop. 


make  a  dish  especially  tempting: 

“Stuffed  Sweets”  Hawaiian:  Bake  six 
medium-sized  potatoes,  cut  in  halves 
lengthwise  and  scoop  out  most  of  the  con¬ 
tents.  Mash  thoroughly,  seasoning  with 
two  tablespoons  butter,  one  teaspoon  salt 
and  one  cup  of  crushed  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple.  Beat  in  one-fourth  cup  of  chopped 
nuts  and  fill  the  potato  shells.  Put  two 
marshmallows  on  top  of  each  filled  shell 
and  brown  under  the  broiler  flame. 

*  *  * 

Water-Lily  Salad:  Peel  a  small  toma¬ 
to  for  each  salad  without  removing  the 
stem  end.  Cut  in  sixths  to  the  stem  end, 
press  gently  apart  until  it  resembles  a 
water-lilly  two-thirds  open.  Put  tomatoes 
on  lettuce  leaves  and  fill  the  centers  with 
drained,  crushed  Hawaiian  pineapple, 
mixed  with  mayonnaise  dressing. 

*  ♦  * 

Rocky  Ford  Pineapple  Cup:  Peel  two 
oranges  and  remove  sections.  Cut  up  two 
peaches,  a  banana  and  apple.  Add  two 
cups  of  crushed  Hawaiian  pineapple.  Serve 
in  halves  of  cantaloupe,  decorating  the  top 
of  each  serving  with  a  large  strawberry 
rolled  in  powdered  sugar.  Place  halves 
of  strawberries  rolled  in  sugar,  around 
the  edge. 

*  *  * 

Upside-Down  Cake:  Drain  the  juice 
from  one  large  can  of  sliced  Hawaiian 
pineapple.  Sift  two  cups  of  flour.  Sift 
again  with  two  teaspoons  baking  powder 
and  one-half  teaspoon  salt.  Cream  one- 
half  cup  of  butter  or  butter  substitute, 
gradually  add  one  cup  of  sugar  and  cream 
well.  Beat  the  yolks  and  whites 
of  two  eggs  separately.  Add 
yolks  to  creamed  mixture;  mix 
well,  then  add  flour  and  one- 
half  cup  of  milk  alternately, 
mixing  well.  Fold  in  the  two 
beaten  egg  whites  and  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  vanilla.  Melt  two 
tablespoons  of  butter  in  a  large 
frying  pan.  Spread  one  cup  of 
brown  sugar  over  the  pan.  Add  pineapple, 
placing  the  slices  closely  together  on  the 
sugar.  .  Pour  cake  batter  over  the  fruit. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about  forty- 
uve  minutes.  Turn  upside-down  on  serv¬ 
ing  dish  and  garnish  with  maraschino 
cherries.  Whipped  cream  may  be  spread 
over  the  top. 

*  *  * 


board,  brushed  lightly  on  one  side  with 
melted  butter,  and  with  a  long  sharp  knife 
are  quickly  cut  into  suitable  squares.  These 
are  dropped  into  a  wire  corn-popper  and 
shaken  for  a  few  minutes  over  the  bright 
coals  when  they  quickly  crisp  and  brown 
into  the  most  delicious  of  croutons.  Turn 
out  in  a  hot  dish  and  serve  at  'once.! — 
Alice  Margaret  Ashton. 


The  Children’s  Furniture 

A,  HANDY  little  play  set  can  be  made 
for  the  children  by  using  a  collapsible 
sewing  table  and  four  camp  chairs.  The 
chairs  are  inexpensive  to  buy  but  I  picked 
mine  up  at  an  auction.  All  children  learn 
very  young  to  sit  at  a  table,  play  games, 
draw  pictures  and  paint.  It  makes  mother 
a  lot  of  work  but  the  five  piece  set  did 
away  with  much  of  the  clutter  for  me. 
Any  table  in  the  usual  home  is  much  too 
tall  for  the  health  or  the  comfort  of  the 
growing  child. 

We  did  not  have  to  change  the  height  of 
the  little  table  but  we  did  saw  the  legs  off 
the  chairs  and  paint  it  a 
pretty  red.  The  use  this  lit¬ 
tle  set  was  put  to  was  a  sure 
test  of  its  popularity  and 


Letters  from  Our  Readers 

( Continued  from  page  3) 
foretelling  my  utter  failure  in  anything 
I  ever  attempted.  Time  and  again  their 
prophecies  were  proved  false.  This  dou¬ 
bled  their  pleasure  for  they  at  once  set 
down  my  success  either  to  accident  or 
more  often  to  their  own  active  nt.rest 
in  many  shortcomings. 

I  am  now  growing  old  but  by  reason 
of  the  many  mental  lacuna  in  my  make¬ 
up,  my  family  have  still  a  never-failing 
source  of  interest  and  enjoyment  in 
pointing  my  failings  out.  Radio  may 
fail,  the  gramaphone  may  lose  its  fresh¬ 
ness,  sweethearts  prove  false,  cars  stall 
or  horses  balk,  but  in  me  they  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  in  health,  strength  and 
pleasure  merely  by  contemplating  my 
deficencies.  Could  a  crystal  if  gazed 
upon  do  more? 

My  friends  by  their  action  have  said 
no,  I  am  a  sufficient  theme  for  their 
contemplation. 

*  *  * 

The  Mistake  of  Marrying 

r  I  ’HE  mistake  I  made  is  not  unusual. 

1  I  think  that  I  should  have  remain¬ 
ed  single  for  various  reasons  which  I 
will  state. 

My  parents  gave  me  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  an  ancestry  to  boast  of.  They  are 
both  the  “soul  of  honor”.  I  am  grate¬ 
ful  for  these  spotless  records  and  the 
name  of  which  I  am  proud.  As  near  as 
I  can  find  out,  my  mother  was  a  “tired 
out”  teacher,  because  she  had  cared  for 
her  father  through  a  long  period  of 
sickness.  And  my  father,  “poor  boy”, 
lived  with  his  uncle  who  permitted  him 
to  “cradle”  when  he  was  only  thirteen 
years  old.  In  short,  they  started  in  life 
together  at  a  disadvantage,  without  the 
best  of  health.  I  think  that  today  I  am 
paying  in  a  way  for  that  because  I  have 
never  been  rugged.  Neither  sick  nor 
well,  most  people  would  think  just  lazy. 

When  I  look  into  the  face  of  my 


Let  Cuticura  Soap 
Keep  Your  Skin 
Fresh  and  Youthful 

Sample  Soap.  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Address: 
Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass. 


smiling  little  girl  I  question  “my  mis¬ 
take”,  and  think  perhaps  there  are  bet¬ 
ter  times  waiting.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
best  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation 
and  not  become  too  retrospective.  I  am 
compelled  to  think  that  people  of  my 
type  should  steer  clear  of  matrimony.  I 
will  not  say  that  I  am  altogether  un¬ 
happy,  I’m  not.  But  I  feel  kind  of 
sorry  for  the  dear  lad  whose  life  per¬ 
haps  I  have  burdened. 

The  boy  I  mentioned  above  is  nearly 
thirty,  has  notthing  but  contempt  for 
any  sort  of  frailty,  very  ambitious  (too 
much  so)  and  works  sixteen  and  eigh¬ 
teen  hours  per  day.  I  struggle  along 
trying  to  cook  balanced  meals  (which 
are  always  a  little  late)  so  that  he  may 
retain  the  vigorous  health  which  has 
always  been  his.  He  is  a  farmer. 

I  sometimes  think  about  the  Bible 
version  of  the  woman  who  “giveth  meat 
to  her  household  before  it  is  yet  day”, 
the  strong  sturdy  type  whose  “Children 
shall  rise  up  and  call  her  ‘blessed’.” 

I  hope  that  I  am  not  giving  grudging¬ 
ly.  Perhaps  I  have  received  too  much 
and  given  too  little. 


To  Remove  Fruit  Stains  from 
Hands 

jyjOISTEN  a  small  portion  of  corn 
meal  with  vinegar  and  rub  the  hand 
thoroughly  with  the  mixture. 
It  will  remove  the  stains 
and  leave  the  hands  soft  and 
clean.— L.  T.  B.,  Ill. 


Pineapple  Queen  Pudding:  Beat  two 
yolks,  add  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one 
teaspoon  lemon  extract.  Mix  well,  add 
°ne  quart  milk.  Pour  over  two  cups  bread 


womar 


Lhe+.disup,ay  of  quilt  blocks  No.  4241  to  4246  Inclusive  Is  most  attractive  and  one  that  will  be  areatlv  aonreclated  bv  the 
Head  or  white  enX'oider^mat^  for  ®"lbJ'oic!e  ry  design  in  size  18  x  18  inches,  and  can  be  hadPeither  on  Indian 

Cloth  12c  each  Be  sure^to  state  nlimher  °*C«5  lsuas  ^0,*0Ws:  0°  Indian  Head — 20c  each;  on  White  Embroidery 

AGRICULTURIST,^ 46? 4th Ave*  *  q  1  b  cks  des|red  when  ordering.  Send  orders  to  Embroidery  Dept.,  AMERICAN 
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u\V7  ELL — all  right  then!  We  won’t 
W  fight  you  for  them,”  said  Digby, 
‘•'but  I  wish  it  had  been  someone  else.” 

“Why  someone  else?  Don’t  you  ad¬ 
mire  our  low  and  vulgar  ways,  pard?” 
asked  Hank.  “Don’t  you  like  us?” 

“Yes,  but  to  be  honest,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  I  like  your  camels  better,”  replied 
Digby. 

“W ell,  then — you  got  the  lot,  ain’t 
you?”  asked  Hank.  “What’s  bitin’  you 
now,  Bo?” 

“Do  you  mean  jWre  coming  with 
us?’  I  asked,  a  great  light  dawning  upon 
me,  a  light  that  so  dazzled  my  eyes  that 
I  was  afraid  to  look  upon  it. 

“You  shore  said  a  mouthful,  Bo,”  re¬ 
plied  Hank.  “Why,  what  did  you  figger? 
That  we’d  leave  you  two  innercent  chil¬ 
dren  to  wander  about  this  yer  sinful 
world  all  on  jrour  lone?  .  .  .” 

“But  look  here,  boys,”  Digby  remon¬ 
strated,  after  following  my  example  and 
trying  to  express  thanks  without  words, 
“there’s  no  need  for  that.  Give  us  your 
camels  and  anything  else  you  can  safely 
spare,  and  go  back  in  modest  glory. 
There’s  nothing  against  you.  If  you’re 
caught  escaping  with  us  and  helping  us, 
you’ll  be  shot  with  us.  It  will  be  ‘de¬ 
sertion  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  when 
sent  on  reconnaissance’  when  it  comes 
to  the  court  martial.” 

“Go  back  nawthen,”  said  Buddy. 
“Look  at  here.  This  is  what  Hank 
wants  to  say.  ...  Is  there  any  Injuns 
around?  Nope.  Is  those  nigs  from  To- 
kotu  in  any  danger?  Nope.  Hcv  you  had 
a  square  deal  in  this  Madam  Lar  Re¬ 
public-house  stunt?  Nope.  Didn't  you 
and  your  brother  stand  by  jrour  dooty  in 
this  mutiny  game?  Yep.  And  then  didn’t 
this  Lejaune  guy  start  in  to  shoot 
you  up?  Shore.  And  what’ll  happen  to 
you  now  if  they  get  you?  Shoot  you  up 
some  more.  Shore.  ’Tain’t  a  square 
deal.  .  .  . 

“Well,  we  figger  that  these  nigs  from 
Tokotu  aren’t  on  the  chutes  fer  the 
bow-wows.  Nope.  They’re  marchin'  on 
right  now  fer  Zinderneuf — like  John 
Brown’s  body — or  was  it  his  soul? — 
safe  enough.  ...  We  allow  you  ain’t 
got  no  chance  on  a  lone  trail.  Not 
doggoned  smell  of  one.  You’re 
way-up  gay  cats  an’  bright  boys,  but 
you’re  no  road-kids.  You  don’t  know 
chaparral  from  an  arroyo  nor  alkali  sage¬ 
brush  from  frijolcs.  You  couldn’t  tell 
mesquite  from  a  pinto-hoss.  Therefore 
Hank  says  we  gotta  come  along.  .  .  .” 

“Shore  thing,”  agreed  Hank,  “and 
time  we  vamoosed  too,  or  we’ll  hev 
these  nigs  a-treadin’-on  us.  They’ll  go 
fer  a  walk  on  empty  stummicks — ours. 


“Beau  Geste” 


tamorphosis  into  Arabs,  and  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  Arab  methods  of  subsistence  in 
waterless  places. 

“Injuns  lives  by  Iettin’  other  fojks  pro- 
juce  an’  then  collectin’,”  put  in  Buddy. 

“We  gotta  collect,”  said  Hank. 

“From  the  collectors,”  added  Buddy. 

From  which  I  gathered  further  that 
our  friends  were  proposing  not  only 
that  we  should  turn  Arab,  but  super- 
Arab,  and  should  prey  upon  the  Tou- 
areg  as  the  Touareg  preyed  upon  the 
ordinary  desert-dweller.  It  seemed  a 
sound  plan,  if  a  little  difficult  of  applica¬ 
tion.  However,  I  had  infinite  faith  in 
the  resourcefulness,  experience,  staunch¬ 
ness,  and  courage  of  the  two  Americans, 
and  reflected  that  if  anybody  could  es¬ 
cape  from  this  predicament,  it  was  these 
men,  familiar  with  the  almost  equally 
terrible  American  deserts. 


— By  C.  P.  Wren 


of  movement,  of  scene,  and  of  sound,  sent 
me  to  sleep,  and  every  now  and  then  I 
only  saved  myself  from  falling  by  a  wild 
clutch  at  Hank,  behind  whom  I  was  sit¬ 
ting. 

No  one  spoke,  and  it  is  probable  that 
all  of  us  slept  in  brief  snatches — though 
they  must  have  been  very  brief  for  those 
who  were  driving  the  camels. 

I  came  fully  awake  as  the  sun  peered 
over  the  far-distant  edge  of  the  desert 
to  our  left. 

I  longed  for  a  hot  bath  and  hotter  coffee, 
for  I  ached  in  every  nerve  and  muscle. 

‘““They’ll  have  fleet  steeds  that  fol¬ 
low,”  quoth  young  Lochinvar,’  ”  said 
Digby. 

“They’ve  got  ’em,”  replied  Buddy,  look¬ 
ing  behind  as  we  topped  a  ridge  of  rock. 

On  we  drove,  south-west,  throughout 
what  was,  very  comparatively  speaking, 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

[R.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  Is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  learns  from  Lady  Brandon 
that  the  Blue  Water  is  missing  and  that  "Beau  Geste"  and  his  two  brothers  have  left 
Brandon  Abbas. 

The  three  brothers,  each  of  whom  has  confessed  to  the  theft,  Join  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  two  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Boldini, 
who  are  not  so  friendly.  Boldini  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing 
they  have  it  in  their  possession,  he  lays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which,  however,  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Soon  after  Beau  Geste  and  John  are  transferred  to  Zinderneuf  while  Digby, 
Hank  and  Buddy  go  to  another  Post. 

Things  rapidly  go  from  bad  to  worse  at  Zinderneuf.  Lajeune  becomes  Commander 
and  a  plot  is  formed  to  murder  him  and  desert.  One  night  John  wakens  and  sees 
Lajeune  motioning  him  to  follow  him.  Lajeune  orders  John  to  wake  those  not  in  the 
mutiny.  While  Lajeune  is  quelling  the  mutiny  in  his  own  way  the  fort  is  suddenly 
attacked  by  Arabs.  Every  soldier  that  is  killed  is  put  back  into  an  embrasure  by 
Lajeune.  Cordier  predicts  the  death  of  the  entire  garrison. 

One  by  one  the  defenders  are  killed,  among  them  Beau  Geste,  until  finally  Lajeune 
and  John  are  the  only  survivors.  John  finds  Lajeune  looking  for  the  Blue  Water  on 
Beau’s  body  and  kills  him. 

The  next  morning  the  relief  arrives  and  after  warning  them  of  possible  ambush  by 
a  shot,  John  leaves  the  fort  and  awaits  developments.  After  some  time,  John  sees 
the  fort  burst  into  flame  and  a  man,  who  proves  to  be  Digby  drops  from  the  wall. 
Digby  and  John  open  fire  to  give  the  idea  that  the  Arabs  are  attacking  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  putting  out  the  fire.  The  next  morning  they  see  Hank  and  Buddy  start  out  on 
camels  and  ask  for  the  loan  of  them. 


A  minute  later  each  of  the  camels 
bore  two  riders,  and  we  were  padding 
off  at  a  steady  eight  miles  an  hour. 

“Any  pertickler  direction  like?”  said 
Hank,  behind  whom  I  was  riding.  “Lon¬ 
don?  N’Yorlc?  Morocker?  Egyp’?  Cape 
Town?  All  the  same  ter  me.” 

Buddy  drove  his  camel  up  beside  ours. 

“What  about  it,  Dig?”  said  I  to  my 
brother.  “We’ve  got  to  get  out  of 
French  territory.  .  .  .  Morocco’s  north¬ 
west;  Nigeria’s  south-east.  .  . 

“And  where’s  water?”  replied  Digby. 
“I  should  say  the  nearest  oasis  would 
be  a  sound  objective.” 

“If  there’s  a  pursuit,  they’d  take  the 
line  for  Morocco  for  certain,  I  should 
say,”  I  pointed  out.  “I  vote  for  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  and  a  beady  eye  on  our 
fellow-man,  if  we  can  see  him.  Where 
there  are  Arabs  there’ll  be  water  some¬ 
where  about,  I  suppose.” 

“Shore,”  said  Hank.  “We’ll  pursoo 
the  pore  Injun.  What’s  good  enough 
fer  him  is  bad  enough  for  us.  You  say 
wheer  you  wants  ter  go,  an’  I  allow 
we’ll  see  you  there — but  it  may  take  a 
few  years.  What  we  gotta  do  first  is 
turn  Injun,  see?  ...  Git  Injun  glad  rags, 
and  live  like  they  does.  We’re  well-arm¬ 
ed  and  got  our  health  an’  strength  an’ 
boss-sense.  When  in  the  desert  do  as 
the  deserters  does.  .  .  .  Yep.  We  gotta 
turn  Injun.” 

From  which  I  gathered  that  Hank 
the  Wise  firmly  advocated  our  early  me- 


“I  vote  we  go  south-west,”  said  Digby. 
“We’re  bound  to  strike  British  territory 
sooner  or  later  and  then  we’re  absolute- 
a  ly  safe,  and  can  easily  get  away  by  sea. 
two  We’re  bound  to  fetch  up'  in  Nigeria  if 
we  go  steadily  south-west.  If  we  could 
hit  the  Niger  somewhere  east  of  Tim¬ 
buktu — it  would  lead  us  straight  to  it.” 

“Plenty  o’  drinkin’  water  in  the  Niger, 

I  allow,”  observed  Buddy.  “But  there 
don’t  seem  ter  be  no  sign-posts  to  it.  It 
shore  is  a  backward  state,  this  Sa¬ 
hara.  .  .  .” 

“Anyhow  it’s  south-west  of  us  now, 
and  so’s  Nigeria,”  Digby  insisted. 

“Starboard  yer  helium,”  observed 
Hank.  “Nigeria  on  the  port  bow — about 
one  thousand  miles.” 

And  that  night  we  did  some  fifty  or 
sixty  of  them  without  stopping,  by  way 
of  a  good  start— a  forced  march  while 
the  camels  were  fresh  and  strong. 

As  we  padded  steadily  along,  we  took 
stock  of  our  resources. 

With  my  bottles  of  water,  and  the  reg¬ 
ulation  water-bottles,  we  had  enough  for 
two  or  three  days,  with  careful  ration¬ 
ing. 

Similarly  with  food.  I  had  a  haver¬ 
sack  full  of  bread,  and  the  other  three 
had  each  an  emergency  ration  as  well 
as  army  biscuits. 

Of  ammunition  we  had  plentjq  and  we 
hoped  to  shoot  dorcas  gazelle,  bustard, 
and  hare,  if  nothing  else. 

Had  Michael  been  with  us,  I  should 
have  been  happy.  As  it  was,  the  excite¬ 
ment,  the  mental  and  physical  activity, 
the  hopes  and  fears  attendant  on  our 
precarious  situation,  and  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  my  brother  and  these  two  fine 
Americans  combined  to  help  me  to  post¬ 
pone  my  defeat  by  the  giants  of  misery, 
pain,  and  grief  that  were  surely  only 
biding  their  time,  lurking  to  spring 
when  I  could  no  longer  maintain  my  de¬ 
fences. 

Digby,  I  think,  was  in  much  the  same 
mental  condition  as  myself,  and  I  won¬ 
dered  if  I,  too,  had  aged  ten  years  in 
a  night. 

As  we  jogged  steadily  on,  the  monotony 


the  cool  of  the  morning,  until  Hank 
thought  we  should  be  making  more  haste 
than  speed  by  continuing  without  resting 
the  camels. 

“I  don’t  per  f ess  ter  know  much  about 
these  doggoned  shammos,  as  they  call  ’em,” 
observed  Hank,  “but  I  allow  you  can’t  go 
very  far  wrong  if  you  treats  ’em  as 
bosses.” 

“Shore,”  agreed  Buddy,  “  ’cept  that  they 
got  more  control  of  their  passions  like.  . . . 
Fer  eats,  and  fer  settin’  up  the  drinks,  any¬ 
how....  They  can  live  on  nawthen.  An’ 
as  that’s  just  what  we  pervided  for  ’em, 
they  oughta  thrive.” 

“We’ll  have  to  find  something  for  them,” 
said  Digby,  “if  it’s  only  newspaper  or  the 
thatch  of  a  nigger’s  hut.” 

“I  hev  heard  of  ’em  eatin’  people’s  hats 
at  dime  shows  and  meenageries,”  said 
Hank.  “My  Aunt  ’Mandy  went  to  Ole 
Man  Barnum’s  show  on  her  golden  wed- 
din’  day,  an’  a  camel  browsed  her  hat  and 
all  her  black  hair,  an’  she  never  knowed 
it  until  she  felt  a  draught. ..  .Yep.  They 
kin  hev  our  kepis  if  they  wait  till  we  got 
some  Injun  shappos  an’  pants  an’  things.” 

I  was  aware  that  camels  had  meagre 
appetites  and  queer,  limited  tastes,  em¬ 
bracing  a  narrow  selection  ranging  from 
bran  to  the  twigs  of  dead  thorn-bush, 
but  I  agreed  with  Digby  that  we  should 
have  to  give  them  something,  and  some¬ 
thing  other  than  our  caps.  Our  lives  de¬ 
pended  upon  these  hvo  ugly,  unfriendly 
beasts,  for  without  them  we  should  either 
be  quickly  recaptured  or  else  we  should 
die  of  thirst  and  starvation,  long  before 
we  could  reach  any  oasis. 

In  the  rapidly  narrowing  shadow  of  a 
providential  great  rock  in  this  thirsty  land, 
we  lay  stretched  on  our  backs,  after  an 
ascetic  meal  of  bread  and  water. 

“What’s  the  programme  of  sports, 
Hank?”  I  asked,  as  we  settled  ourselves 
to  sleep. 

“Another  forced  march  ter  git  outta  the 
onhealthy  location  o’  Zinderneuf,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “Then  we  gotta  scout  fer  Injuns 
or  an  oasis.  Spread  out  in  a  four-mile 
line  an’  peek  over  every  rock  and  hill .... 
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We’ll  shore  fix  it....”  and  he  went  to 
sleep. 

Personally  I  slept  till  evening  without 
moving,  and  I  was  only  then  awakened 
by  the  grumbling,  gurgling  roar  of  the 
camel  that  Hank  was  girthing  up,  one  of 
his  feet  pressed  against  its  side  and  all 
his  weight  and  strength  on  the  girth-rope. 

Having  put  the  camel-blanket  on  the 
other  animal,  lifted  the  wooden  frame¬ 
work  regulation  saddle  on  to  it,  girthed 
it  up,  taken  the  nose-reins  over  the 
beast’s  head  and  looped  them  round  the 
pommel,  he  bawled  “All  aboard,”  and  stood 
with  his  foot  on  the  kneeling  camel’s  near 
fore-knee,  while  I  climbed  into  the  rear 
part  of  the  saddle.  He  then  vaulted  into 
the  front  seat  and  the  camel,  lurching 
heavily,  came  to  its  feet  with  an  angry 
hungry  roar. 

Buddy  and  Digby  mounted  the  other 
beast,  and  once  more  we  were  off,  not 
to  stop  until  we  estimated  that  there,  were 
at  least  a  hundred  miles  between  us  and 
Zinderneuf. 

This  was,  of  course,  too  good  to  last— 
or  too  bad,  from  the  camels’  point  of  view. 
At  the  end  of  this  second  ride  they  must 
have  food  and  a  day’s  rest,  if  not  water. 

Again  I  slept  spasmodically,  towards 
morning,  especially  after  Hank  had  in¬ 
sisted  upon  my  embracing  him  round  the 
body  and  leaning  against  him. 

I  was  awakened  from  a  semi-slumbrous 
state  of  coma  by  an  exclamation  from 
Buddy,  to  realise  that  it  was  day  again, 
the  camels  were  standing  still,  and  their 
riders  gazing  at  what  Buddy  was  indicat¬ 
ing  with  outstretched  arm. 

Over  the  level  stretch  of  unblown  sand  • 
which  we  were  crossing,  ran  a  broad  and 
recent  trail  of  camel  footprints. 

This  trail  crossed  ours,  though  not  at 
right  angles.  If  we  were  going  south¬ 
west  I  should  think  the  riders  were  going 
south — or  north. 

Hank  and  Buddy  brought  the  camels 
to  their  knees,  with  the  gentle  insistent 
“ Oosha ,  baba,  oosha;  adar-ya-yan!”  which 
is  about  the  only  order  that  a  camel  obeys 
without  cavil  or  protest. 

Following  the  footmarks  and  regard¬ 
ing  them  carefully  they  decided  that  there 
were  about  twenty  camels  in  the  party, 
that  they  were  going  south,  and  that  they 
had  passed  quite  recently. 

“What  we  bin  lookin’  for!”  observed 
Hank  with  grim  satisfaction,  as  he  swung 
himself  back  into  the  saddle.  “The  nearer 
we  kin  git  to  them  Injuns,  the  quicker— 
but  we  don’  wanta  tread  on  ’em.  Keep  yer 
eyes  skinned,  boys,”  And  the  others  hav¬ 
ing  remounted,  on  we  went. 

I  should  think  we  followed  this  trail 
for  three  or  four  hours,  without  seeing 
anything  but  the  eternal  desert  of  sand 
and  rock. 

For  some  time  I  had  been  wondering 
how  much  longer  we  were  to  go  on  with¬ 
out  resting  the  camels,  when  a  grunt  of 
satisfaction  from  Hank  renewed  my  wan¬ 
ing  interest  in  life.  He  brought  the  camel 
to  a  half  and  pointed,  as  Buddy  ranged 
up  beside  us. 

We  had  come  to  the  bank  of  a  very 
wide  and  rather  shallow  dry  river-bed, 
whose  shelving  sides  led  down  to  gravel 
and  stones  which  at  one  time  must  have 
been  subject  to  the  action  of  running  water. 
The  place  looked  as  though  a  river  had 
flowed  along  it  ten  thousand  years  ago. 

But  what  Hank  was  pointing  to  was 
the  spot  to  which  the  footprints  led. 

Beneath  a  huge  high  rock,  that  rose 
from  the  middle  of  the  river-bed,  was  a 
dark^  inviting  shadow  around  which  were 
dry-looking  tufts  of  coarse  grass,  stunted 
dwarf  acacias,  and  low  thorn-bushes. 

The  camels  were  preceptibly  eager  to 
get  to  this  spot. 

“Water,”  said  Hank.  “May  have  to 
dig.” 

But  there  was  no  need  to  dig.  Beneath 
and  around  the  rock  was  a  pool,  fed  pre 
sumably  from  a  subterranean  source 
wasn’t  the  sparkling  water  of  an  English 
spring,  bubbling  up  among  green  hills,  by 
anv  means.  The  green  was  rather  in  t  ie 
water,  but  we  were  not  fastidious,  and 
certainly  the  camels  were  not.  On  the 
(Continued  on  page  16) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

TILBURY’S  WHITE  COLLIES:  -  Trained 
cow  dog  $50.  Pups  from  driving  stock,  eligible, 
$10  up.  OWEGO,  N.  Y. 

COCKER  SPANIEL-PUPPIES,  parti-color, 
black  and  white.  Eligible.  MRS.  IDA 
WOODEN,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

PURE  COLLIE  PUPS.  Beautiful-Intelligent. 
Farm  Raised.  Males  $10.00— Female  $5.00. 
COOLSPRING  KENNELS,  Mercer,  Pa. 

YOU  OFTEN  WISH  for  help  at  4  A.  M  — 
satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd,  they  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO.  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 

RAT  TERRIER  PUPS,  $10.  Bred  matrons 
and  smooth  fox  terrier  pups,  all  ages,  prices  re¬ 
duced.  Can  be  registered  in  A.  K.  C.  Shipped 
on  approval  anywhere.  Order  early.  References: 
This  paper  or  State  Bank  of  Herrick,  Illinois. 
CARMEN  D.  WELCH,  Ramsey,  Illinois. 

LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS— Himrod,  N.  Y. 
offers  Coon  hounds.  Foxhounds,  and  rabbit 
bounds.  Also  young  stock  on  approval.  You’re 
the  Judge. 


_ LIVE  STOCK _ 

_ Cattle _ 

FOR  SALE:  100  tuberculin  tested  cows,  fresh 
and  nearby  springers,  also  fall  cows  good  size 
and  heavy  producers  and  nice  condition.  FRED 
MILLER  &  SON,  Washington  Co.,  Argyle,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


FOR  SALE — 25  nice  R.  I.  Red  Pullets,  15 
weeks  old,  at  $1.25  each  F.  O.  B.  Millerstown. 
C.  E.  LONG,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Baby  Chicks 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D. — 100  B.  Rocks  or  K.  1. 
Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed,  $8.00; 
mixed  $7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M. 
LAUVER.  Box  26,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS — Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.(10;  Fleavy  Mixed,  $8.00,  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00;  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc  more, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery,  Circu- 
lar.  W-  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS — Husky,  Purebred,  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Light 
Brahmas.  10,000  every  week,  summer  and  fall. 
Send  for  special  price  list.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Dept.  G.,  State  Road,  Lexington, 
Mass. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  and  Dorset 
Sheep.  Shipped  on  approval.  No  payment  re¬ 
quired.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  KARAKUL  RAMS  for  sale 
$60.  FRED  L.  MACKLIN,  Schuylervile,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies.  White 
Mice.  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

WE  OFFER  a  few  hundred  twelve  weeks 
single  comb  white  leghorn  pullets  "Hollywood 
Strain’’  bred  for  heavy  laying  $1.25  each. 
NU-BORN  FARMS,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS — Purebred,  high  egg  laying  strains, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices.  CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Drawer  25, 
State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 

PULLETS,  COCKERELS  and  Mature  fowls, 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Tancred  strain, 
same  breeding  as  my  pen  New  York  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest,  $1.00  up.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  New  York  . 

PULLETS— WHITE  LEGHORN,  ten  and 
twelve  weeks  old,  good  stock.  BARRINGTON 
POULTRY  FARM,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets,  14 
weeks  old.  Large  size,  306-egg  strain.  CLOSE’S 
EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


JUNE  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks — Barred 
Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred.  Light 
mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on 
large  lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c 
more.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $8 — 100; 
White  Leghorns  $8 — 100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds 
$9—100;  White  Rocks  $10—100;  Light  Mixed 
$7 — -100;  Heavy  mixed  $8 — 100.  Culled  for 
heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NEIMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister¬ 
ville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns,  $10 
per  100;  $90  per  1000;  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  $14  per  100;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons, 
$16  per  100.  Left-overs,  $8  per  100.  Lower 
prices  in  larger  quantities.  Twelve  varieties. 
Thousands  hatching  daily  with  plenty  on  hand 
for  sale.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder. 
SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
‘‘Gillette’’  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City.  _ 

_ Corn  Harvesters _ 

RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 

price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO..  Salina.  Kans. 

_ Milking  Machines _ 

ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  it  ChTr 

NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Freel  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Silos 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — New  York  Farms,  Northern 
Otsego  County,  AJfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads, 
electric  power,  telephones,  Va  mile  to  high  school 
and  church,  Buildings  in  excellent  repair.  Write 
P.  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 

MY  225-ACRE,  21-cow  dairy  farm  and  equip¬ 
ment,  will  trade  for  small  farm.  Write  E. 
HALLOCK,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 20  acres,  fine  buildings,  im¬ 
provements,  shade,  fruit,  suitable  for  summer 
home,  tourist  home,  truck  farm.  3  minutes  to 
electrics,  lYt  mile  to  railroad  station.  Churches, 
high  school,  hustling  town  of  7000.  Low  price 
for  quick  sale.  ELMER  ROWELL,  Owner, 
Showfcegan,  Maine. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:— A  MARRIED  Man  as  Herds¬ 
man  and  Foreman  for  a  herd  of  Registered 
cattle.  Prefer  party  that  can  furnish  milkers  and 
board  a  few  men.  Best  of  wages  and  furnished 
bouse.  Good  buildings  and  equipment.  Position 
also  open  for  married  poultryman,  and  single 
man  as  milker  and  farmer.  BOX  427  clo 
American  Agriculturist. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
Nin  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY. 
Pres..  Meadville,  Pa. 

LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — 
New  Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  thous¬ 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

ROOFING  PAPER  1st  quality  slate  surface 
with  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.  ft.  80-85  lbs., 
$1.95  per  roll.  Paint  $1.95  per  gal.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  an  Eastern  million  dollar  concern. 
WINIKER  BROTHERS,  Millis,  Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN 
TON.  Dimock,  Pa. 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us;  we 
develop  roll,  make  6  good  high  gloss  prints  and 
return  for  25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO, 
10J4  Fountain  Ave.,  Springfield,  O. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS.  450 

Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  PEED,  Bran  and 
Middling  Bags.  We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference 
Community  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  B LEI CH FELD 
BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo 
N.  Y. 

EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  fiats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates,  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A,  89  Water- 
pury  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

250  GOOD  BUSINESS  Envelopes  printed, 

postpaid  $1.00  Samples  free.  WALTER  G. 
COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Irises 


BEAUTIFUL  VARIETIES  MIXED  IRISES 
for  cut  flowers,  for  supplying  roadside  markets, 

c°P  irr-idA°]arA  i- r„  t  ^.n(Jre,d  Plants  wholesale. 
SPECIAL  OFFERING:  Mother  of  Pearl;  Al- 

cazar;  Lord  of  June;  Fro;  Emperor;  Afterglow; 
Kochi;  Opera;  Archeveque;  Seminole;  Kbem 
Nixe;  Her  Majesty;  Shekinah;  Madame  Chereau; 
Isolene;  Quaker  Lady;  Princess  Beatrice;  Zan- 
ardalia ;  Iris  King;  May  Queen.  Your  choice 
postpaid,  labeled,  of  four  for  one  dollar;  ten  for 
two  dollars,  or  the  whole  twenty  for  three  dol¬ 
lars.  A.  B.  KA1KAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


F  lowers — Plants 


DELPHINIUM,  HOLLYHOCK,  BLEEDING 
jc  .  Hardy  Phlox,  Columbine,  Pyrethum, 

Gaulardia,  Hardy  Sweet  Pea,  Lupine,  Mertensia, 
Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Valerian,  Foxglove, 
Hardy  Pink,  Blue  Bells,  Mountain  Pink,  Even¬ 
ing  Primrose  and  100  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
1  erennial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful 
each  year,  all  of  which  may  be  planted  during 
August  and  Fall  and  will  bloom  freely  next 
summer.  Also  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Hedge  plants.  Tulips;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus  plants,  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  FIARR\  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 


Plants 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  Grape,  Wine- 
berry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall 
planting  also  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants. 
Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedge  plants,  Tulips 
for  August  and  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 


AUGUST  PRICES — Cabbage,  Celery  and 
Brussels  Sprout  Plants  (12  varieties  of  cabbage, 
8  of  celery)  $2.00  per  1000;  500,  $1.40.  Send 
for  list. _  Snowball  Cauliflower  $4.00  per  1000; 
500,  $2.50.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  busi¬ 
ness  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  & 
SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


BEAN  THRESHER,  Fordson  size,  Sell  or 
Exchange  for  small  Mammoth  Incubator.  PLEAS- 
ANTVIEW,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY  and 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Field  Grown  Plants.  Cabbage 
Plants— 4,000,000  Ready  (May  25th  to  August 
1st).  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhuizen  Glory, 
Early  Summer,  Early  Flat  Dutch,  All  Head 
Early,  Succession,  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Surehead, 
Summer  Danish  Ballhead,  Short  Stem  Danish 
Ball  head,  Tall  Danish  Ballhead,  American  Drum- 
head  Savoy,  Savoy,  Red  Danish  and  Dark  Red 
Dutch.  $2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00;  500,  $1.25. 
Re-Rooted  Cabbage  Plants — $2.25  per  1000;  5000. 
$11.00;  500,  $1.50.  Cauliflower  Plants — (All  Re¬ 
rooted)  500,000,  Ready  May  25  to  August  1st. 
New  beds  coming  on  each  week.  Snowball  and 
Dwarf  Erfurt.  $4.50  per  1000;  5000  for  $20.00- 
500,  $2.50.  Celery  Plants— 2,000,000  Ready 

June  15th  to  September  1st.  (Every  plant  is 
hardy  and  strong,  with  good  roots.  No  poor 
plants  shipped)  Golden  Self-Blanching  (French 
seed),  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Golden 
Heart,  Giant  Pascal,  Tall  Golden  Self-blanching, 
Emperor,  Burpee’s  Fordhook  and  Easy  Blanch¬ 
ing.  $3.00  per  1000.  Re-rooted,  $3.50  per  1000. 
Brussels  Sprouts— 500,000  Ready  June  1st  to 
July  15th.  Danish  Prize  and  Long  Island 
Dwarf,  $2.50  per  10Q0.  Smaller  Quantities — 
All  orders  for  100  plants  or  smaller  quantities 
will  be  $1.00  per  100  Postpaid  except  Potted 
Plants.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  Plants.  PAUL 
F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  10- 
$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 


BETTER  TOBACCO!  Fragrant,  mellow!  Five 
pounds  smoking,  75c.  Four  pounds  chewing, 
$1.00.  FARMERS’  CLUB  100,  Hazel,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  "Here’s  How"  —  —  -  To  Clean  Tarnished  Silver  — - —  —  —  —  —  By  Ray  Inman 

AT  last) 

here's  wow  to  remove 

“SILVER 


L.BRING  WATER  TO  BOIL 

1N  ALUMINUM  kettle 

2.  ADD  TEASPOONFUL  OF 
ALM I NA  — SODA ,  AND  ONE  OF-  SALT 
this  HERE  soup  to  each  QUART  OF  WATER 


I  is  positively  FI ATi 

CANT  I  NEVER  LEARN  VOO 
yPOT  LOYSA  SEASONS  IN, 


3JPUT TARNISHED  SILVER  INTO 

Kettle  so  that  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  COVERED  •  IN  1  MINUTE 
OF  BOILING  IT  WILL  BE- 

BRICHT& CLEAN  4RCM0VE silver, 

r^EAMENSi  LOOK  AT 


THAT  SILVER VI ARE  -THE 
SILVER  IS  ALL  EATEN  OFF* 
WALDO .  DID  VOL)  pot 
THESE  IN  THE  TARNISH - 
RJtMOVIER  AS  I  TOlXiYOOl 


WASH  IN  HOT  WATER 
AND  DRY  ON  SOFT 
TOWEL  - - 

TARNtSH  RE  MOVER?) 
-GOSH,  I  THOUGHT 
S  VOU  SAID  .. 

.VARNISH  remover!, 


SLEMPTYandWASK  THE  KETTLE 

COOK  ACID  FOOD  OR  VINEGAR  IN 

^TO  PREVENT  TARNISH. 
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Our  Boys  and  Girls  Page 

How  Lone  Scouts  JPass  Merit  Badge  T 'ests — How  to  Make  a  Ring-Loss  Set 

merit  badges  and  certificates  as  shall  have  part  of  tree  in  place  when  it  is  pushed 
been  earned.  Badges  and  certificates  may  over.  Now  chop  off  all  of  the  inside 
be  presented  to  scout  in  presence  of  family,  branches  and  lay  along  the  sides,  and 
church  or  school,  or  by  other  appropriate  floor.  Be  sure  and  chop  the  tree  so  it 
ceremony. 


T  HAVE  had  a  number  of  letters  from 

scouts  asking  how  they  should  go 
about  passing  the  Merit  Badge  test.  The 
following  will  give  you  the  proper  pro¬ 
cedure,  both  for  scouts  who  reside  in  a 
locality  presided  over  by  a  Scout  Council 
and  for  those  who  reside  where  no  Scout 
Council  is  functioning. 

Under  Council 

1.  The  Lone  Scout  must  have  passed  the 
required  tests  including  swimming,  and  be 
a  member  of  Sagamore  Lodge  in  good 
standing,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  merit 
badges. 

2.  Present  application  for  examination 
to  local  council  headquarters  on  official  ap¬ 
plication  blank  secured  from  local  council 
if  council  is  operating  Lone  Scout  Di¬ 
vision,  or  National  Headquarters  if  council 
has  no  Lone  Scout  Division.  (Address 
National  Headquarters  Lone  Scouts  of 
America,  200  5th  Ave. 

3.  Like  the  troop  scout,  pass  examina¬ 
tions  before  the  local  council  expert  ex¬ 
aminer,  appear  at  the  regular  sessions  of 
the  local  court  of  honor,  and  receive  merit 
badges  and  certificates  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  secured  by  troop  scouts. 

In  case  the  local  council  does  not  have 
a  Lone  Scout  Division,  then  ask  scout 
executive  to  have  council  examiners  and 
court  of  honor  help  you  out  as  a  Scout 
“Good  Turn.” 

Not  Under  Council 

x.  The  Lone  Scout  must  have  passed 
the  required  tests  including  swimming,  and 
be  a  member  of  Sagamore  Lodge  in  good 
standing,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  merit 
badges. 

2.  Secure  official  application  blank  from 
National  Headquarters  and  present  it  to 
the  special  examining  committee  chosen 
as  follows :  Apply  to  scoutmaster  of 
nearest  troop  for  opportunity  to  go  be¬ 
fore  its  examining  committee,  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  registered  at  National  Office. 
If  troop  has  no  examining  committee,  or 
if  there  is  no  adjacent  troop,  secure  the 
consent  of  teacher,  pastor,  or  other  quali¬ 
fied  citizen  to  act  as  an  examiner  in  the 
merit  badge  subject.  In  case  of  a  tribe, 
select  three,  made  up  of  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  minister,  teacher,  postmaster, 
or  other  citizens,  such  as  above,  outside  of 
family,  to  be  the  local  examiners  and  court 
of  honor  committee. 

3.  Pass  examination  before  the  special 
examining  committee  of  one  or  more  and 
receive  merit  badges  presented  by  this 
committee,  who  shall,  on  the  blank  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  national  office,  over  their  sev¬ 
eral  signatures,  and  acting  as  the  local 
court  of  honor,  certify  such  passing  to 
National  Headquarters.  Send  signed  forms 
and  remittance  sufficient  to  cover  such 


My  Collections 

]\ /TOST  every  scout  has  a  hobby  to 
collect  something.  Some  Scouts 
collect  post  cards,  post  marks,  poems, 
pictures  of  Lone  Scouts  and  various 
things  too  numerous  to  mention.  There 
is  hardly  a  Scout  that  doesn’t  collect  a 
little  something  if  it  is  not  any  more 
than  stones.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  my  collection. 

I  have  two  very  interesting  collec¬ 
tions.  The  first  being  a  letter  collec¬ 
tion.  I  class  this  as  the  most  interesting 


will  fall  towards  the  wind,  if  you  intend 
to  have  a  fire.  This  is  so  the  wind  will 
not  blow  sparks  in  on  your  blankets 
during  the  night.  This  shelter  can  be 
easily  constructed  with  a  small  hand 
axe. 

Yours  Scoutingly, 

RAYMOND  GIFFORD, 
L.S.B.L.S.D.  2  (15  points) 


Find  the  Fish 

rT',HE  following  contribution  was  re- 
-*■  ceived  from  one  of  our  readers  and 
it  so  appealed  to  the  boys’  and  girls’  edi¬ 
tor  that  we  are  going  to  give  it  to  you. 


P/ECE  or 
"BROOM  HANDLE- 


— Reproduced  front  the  Cornell  Rural  School  leaflet. 


Here  is  a  way  for  the 
boys  and  girls  to  take 
the  fine  old  game  of 
quoit  pitching  inside  dur¬ 
ing  rainy  days 
This  quoit  set  can  be 
easily  made  by  any  boy 
or  girl  with  a  few  tools,  a 
piece  of  board  and  an  old 
broom  stick.  The  draw¬ 
ings  gives  all  the  dimen¬ 
sion  except  the  length  of 
the  rope  for  rings  which 
should  be  20  inches.  By 
making  2  pegs  and  4  rings 
it  is  possible  for  the  game 
to  be  played  either  be¬ 
tween  2  contestants  or 
between  2  teams  of  2  boys 
or  girls.  The  game  con¬ 
sists  of  11  points.  The 
pegs  can  be  put  at  vari¬ 
ous  distances,  depending 
on  the  ages  of  the  play¬ 
ers.  Each  player  throws 
2  rings  at  the  peg  and 
the  one  which  comes  clos¬ 
est  gets  one  point  while 
ringers  count  3  points. 


and  the  most  valuable  collection  of  the 
two  that  I  have.  I  have  letters  written 
by  many  different  scouts  in  New  York 
State  and  Ohio.  My  collection  consists 
of  about  one  hundred  letters  in  all.  I 
hope  to  have  letters  collected  from 
Scouts  from  every  state  in  the  LTiited 
States. 

The  second  collection  consists  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  wood.  This  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  collection  but  not  as  interesting 
as  my  first.  I  have  collected  every  kind 
of  wood  in  my  locality.  Some  of  my 
brother  Scouts  are  sending  me  more 
kinds  of  wood.  I  hope  to  have  different 
kinds  of  wood  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  added  to  my  collec¬ 
tion. 

This  concludes  my  collections  and  I 
am  planning  to  start  another  one  soon. 

HAROLD  BISHOP  (10  Points) 
Lyons,  N.  Y. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden,  Conn. 


HAVE  YOUR  WOOL  made  into  yarn.  Write 
for  particulars.  Also  yarn  for  sale.  Samples 
free.  II.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair 
$1.00.  Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  Peach.  8J4  to  1014 
Good  openings  for  agents.  GEO.  B.  TALBOT, 
Norwood,  Mass. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURERS. 
One  barrel  dishes.  Factory  imperfections.  $5.50. 
Contains  cups,  saucers,  all  sizes  plates,  oatmeals, 
sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar,  creamer,  etc.  Not 
less  than  100  pieces  but  over.  If  freight  is  over 
$1.00  we  pay  difference.  Shipped  from  our 
warehouses  Boston  or  New  York.  UNITED 
CHINA  COMPANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  spec 
ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AI. 
VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


WOOL-HIDES— best  cash  prices.  Write  for 
quotations  and  free  tags.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


A  Shelter  for  the  Night 

I  have  just  finished  my  third  degree, 
and  I  have  sent  in  my  report  card.  I 
have  started  the  fourth  degree,  and  have 
found  it  more  interesting  than  the 
others.  I  get  more  interested  every  day 


In  each  sentence  the  name  of  a  common 
fish  is  hidden.  The  first  one  is  herring. 
Can  you  find  the  others. 

1 —  it  was  her  ring  which  Uncle  Bim 

found. 

2—  The  car  picked  its  way  carefully 

along. 

3—  The  bull  headed  for  the  girl  with 

the  red  dress  on. 

4 —  He  paid  ten  cents  per  chance. 

5 —  He  has  that  route  by  the  red  school- 

house. 

6 —  The  snob  assessed  the  place  for 

twice  its  value. 

7 —  The  picker,  Elden,  had  his  basket 

filled  first. 

8—  The  sunshine  right  now  is  very 

bright. 

9 —  The  boys  had  a  game  of  ball. 

10 —  Will  Mr.  Schram  ask  a  longer  ques¬ 

tion? 

11 —  The  people  who  came  in  the  Cadil¬ 

lac  at  fishing  time  had  an  accident 
on  the  way  home. 

12 —  Few  hale  and  hearty  folks  are  given 

to  complaining, 


but  the  Scoutmaster  lost  interest  and  the 
troop  died  out.  I  joined  the  Lone  Scouts 
shortly  afterwards.  I  tried  to  start  a  tribe. 

I  got  a  few  of  the  boys  to  join,  but  they 
would  not  take  up  the  degree  work  and 
the  tribe  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
troop  and  failed.  This  did  not  discourage 
me,  and  i  went  ahead  with  the  degree 
work.  I  have  passed  two  degrees,  won  the 
title  of  L.  S.  O.,  and  some  points  toward 
the  Booster  title. 

I  have  a  friend  who  belonged  to  the 
troop  but  will  not  join  the  Lone  Scouts. 
Because  of  the  failure  of  the  troop  he  is 
skeptical  about  joining  the  Lone  Scouts.  I 
am  going  to  take  him  on  a  starvation  hike 
this  summer.  If  this  doesn’t  win  him  over 
he  is  hopeless.  I  will  write  and  tell  about 
the  hike  later. 

I  am  also  interested  in  coin  collecting.  If 
this  letter  is  lucky  enough  to  get  publish¬ 
ed  and  some  other  coin  collector  reads  it, 

I  would  like  him  to  write  me. 

Yours  Scoutingly, 

RAYMOND  GIFFORD,  L.S.O.,  L.S.  2 
Gansevoort,  N.  Y.,  (10  points) 

P.  S.  I  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with 
Wilson  Hunt,  Hudson  Fails,  New  York. — 
R.  G. 

Dear  Scouts: 

I  joined  the  Lone  Scouts  in  February, 
1927.  I  have  been  pretty  busy  this  spring 
and  did  not  have  time  to  do  much  scouting. 
I  have  passed  the  second  degree  and  find 
the  degree  work  very  interesting.  I  like 
to  fish  and  hunt.  I  caught  12  trout  last 
week.  I  have  a  .22  rifle.  I  made  about 
$65  trapping  last  fall  and  this  spring.  I 
live  about  four  miles  from  Canada.  I  am 
fifteen  years  old.  I  will  close  hoping  to 
hear  from  all  you  scouts  soon. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

GLENN  ROWE,  L.  S.  2, 

Mooers,  Forks, 
New  York  (5  points) 

Dear  Will-To- Be- Brother  Scouts: 

I  want  to  join  the  tribe  and  be  a  brothei* 
scout.  1  read  the  American  Agriculturist 


The  Club  Sticker 

If  you’ve  started  on  a  chore 
Stick  to  it. 

Though  your  muscles  may  get  sore. 
Stick  to  it. 

There’ll  be  time  enough  to  rest 

After  you  have  reached  the  crest, 

So  keep  climbing, — do  your  best 
Stick  to  it. 

There  is  one  sure  way  to  win 
Stick  to  it. 

Head  the  class  you’re  entered  in, 

Stick  to  it. 

No  one  ever  gets  ahead 

Going  only  where  he’s  led; 

Never  trail,  lead  instead — 

Stick  to  it. 

Easy  winning,  if  you  try — 

Stick  to  it. 

No  use  wasting  time  to  cry — 

Stick  to  it. 

Heed  the  lesson  in  this  tale; 

Postage  stamps  that  never  fail 

To  bring  a  message  thru  the  mail — 
Stick  to  it. 

— A.  L.  T.  Cummings, 
Maine  Extension  Service. 


A  Few  Scout  Letters 

Dear  Scouts: 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  my  experience  as 
a  Scout.  I  live  in  a  small  farming  district. 
There  used  to  be  a  Boy  Scout  troop  here, 


and  like  it  so  well  that  once  when  I  had 
the  copies  saved  up  for  about  six  months 
and  my  sister  accidentally  burnt  them  up, 

I  wouldn’t  speak  to  her  for  a  week. 

1  would  like  to  know  how  many  members 
there  have  to  be  and  how  old  they  have  to 
be.  I  am  to  go  to  a  Boy  Scout  training 
camp  this  summer  and  want  to  know  all 
about  it  before  I  go. 

Hopefully  yours, 

GEORGE  RIDER,  (5  points) 

R.  F.  D.  3, 
Frankfort,  N.  Y. 


Success  Talks  For  Farm  Boys 


Ary 

in  my  scout  work.  I  received  my 
Booster  Button  last  week,  and  I  am 
all  set  for  the  grand  council  as  soon  as 
I  finish  my  degree  work. 

After  I  read  over  the  chapter  about 
shelters  in  the  fourth  degree,  I  found 
another  type  of  shelter  in  an  old  book 
at  home.  I  will  pass  the  idea  along 
to  the  rest  of  you  scouts.  This  shelter 
is  easily  constructed,  and  is  suitable  for 
a  short  stay  in  the  woods.  Partly  chop 
down  a  small  evergreen  about  four  or 
five  feet  above  the  ground,  as  shown  in 
the  drawing.  Do  not  cut  the  trunk  en¬ 
tirely  off  but  leave  enough  to  hold  upper 


T 


'O 


Work,  Fight, 

win  success  in  the  splendid  busi¬ 
ness  of  farming : 

First,  learn  to  zoork  wisely,  happily, 
persistently,  successfully.  Make  a  habit 
of  falling  in  love 
with  your  job,  what¬ 
ever  that  job  may  be. 

Second,  learn  to 
fight  wisely,  courage¬ 
ous  1  y,  energetically, 
successfully  passions 
and  lusts  and  other 
traitors  within,  temp¬ 
ters  and  self-indul¬ 
gence  and  enemies 
and  seducers  without. 
Indentify  your  real 
foes  of  our  Christian 
civilization,  and  fight  them  without  fear 
or  favor. 


L.  Smith 
enemies  and  the 


Love,  Grow 

Third,  learn  to  love  other  people  wisely, 
unselfishly,  loyally,  upliftingly.  Shun 
jealousy,  envy,  hostility,  and  backbitting 
as  you  would  a  plague.  A  cool  head,  a 
warm  heart,  a  steel  backbone,  and  uncon¬ 
querable  energy  will  make  an  irresistible 
combination. 

Fourth,  learn  to  grozv  in  bod}’,  mind, 
power,  skill,  and  personality ;  in  habits, 
and  motives;  in  breadth  and  height,  and 
in  Christian  usefulness. 

Henry  Louis  Smith. 

After  Appomattox  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  became  head  of  Washington  College, 
Lexington,  Va.  After  Lee’s  death  the 
name  of  the  college  was  changed  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee.  It’s  present  distinguished 
president  is  Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith,  who^ 

talks  to  our  boys  this  week  . 

(Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service.  Copy-' 
right  1926  by  Clarence  Poe.) 
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Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Jury  Disagrees  in  Egg  Dealer 
Case 

’'  I  ’HE  jury  that  heard  the  trial  of  the 
;  members  of  the  firm  of  the  Liberty 
Butter  and  Egg  Company  have  failed  to 
reach  a  verdict  an  consequently  the  case 
must  be  retired.  It  is  expected  that  the 
case  will  be  brought  up  immediately,  the 
second  session  being  scheduled  for  the 
20th. 

The  fact  that  the  jury  disagreed  came 
as  a  genuine  surprise  to  those  who  had 
been  following  the  case.  Inspectors  Bush 
and  Joyce  of  the  postal  authorities  had 
what  was  considered  an  iron-clad  case. 
Witnesses  represented  the  trade  as  well 
as  shippers,  two  farmers  coming  on  from 
Virginia.  The  main  defense  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Liberty  Butter  and  Egg  Com¬ 
pany,  namely  Fersht  and  Rosen,  was  that 
when  they  “were  on  the  road’’  buying  eggs 
they  left  the  affairs  of  the  business  in 
the  hands  of  Sam  Moverman  and  it  was 
during  this  time  that  the  affairs  of  the 
company  got  into  such  a  condition  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  company  to  pay 
its  bills. 


Pennsylvania  Insecticide  Com¬ 
pany  Reported  in  Financial 
Difficulty 

IT  is  reported  that  the  Union  Control 
A  Corporation  of  Coudersport,  Pa.,  is  in 
financial  difficulty  and  that  the  affairs  of 
the  company  are  in  the  hands  of  Sheriff 
Velevy.  The  Union  Control  Corporation 
came  to  Coudersport  from  Lewisburg, 
Pa.  It  is  said  to  be  closely  connected 
with  the  Union  Chemical  Company  of 
Lewisburg,  Pa.,  of  which  J.  P.  S.  Strickler 
is  president. 

The  Service  Bureau  has  received  from 
time  to  time  a  number  of  complaints  about 
the  Union  Chemical  Company,  the  most 
recent  being  that  agents  of  the  company 
were  trying  to  sell  various  insecticides  to 
country  store  keepers,  making  exaggerated 
claims  for  their  product.  This  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  Service  Bureau  columns  last 
month.  It  is  said  that  they  claimed  one 
of  their  products  was  suitable  for  treat¬ 
ing  seed  potatoes  whereas  the  material  con¬ 
sisted  of  carbonbisulphide,  which  has  no 
value  in  controlling  potato  diseases. 


Look  Out  for  This  Old  Silver¬ 
ware  Game 

“T  AM  writing  of  an  affair  my  wife 
and  I  had  with  a  silverware  salesman 
that  came  through  our  place  July  5th.  He 
claimed  the  product  he  was  selling  was 
made  by  the  International  Silverware  Com¬ 
pany,  that  the  same  company  manufac¬ 
tured  the  “Rogers  Bros  1847  ware”;  and 
that  company  had  a  fire  in  this  ware¬ 
house  and  was  selling  out  the  goods 
at  a  great  reduction  in  price.  I  never 
buy  of  such  salesmen  and  give  them 
a  cold  answer  when  they  stop.  This 
was  a  “slick”  one  and  as  we  wanted  more 
silverware  he  managed  to  sell  us  27  pieces 
for  $8.50. 

My  judgment  at  first  was  that  the  stuff 
was  cheap  but  he  finally  got  me  as  he 
stuck  to  his  one  price.  He  claimed  his 
name  was  Stale  or  Hail,  that  he  had  been 
a  jobbing  salesman  for  the  company  twelve 
years  but  now  took  these  goods  on  the 
road  to  sell.  He  was  not  a  polished  man, 
just  in  good  fair  clothes,  coat  and  trousers 
were  different  color,  wore  glasses  with 
dark  rims,  hair  slightly  gray.  His  face 
and  hands  were  sun  tanned.  He  was  rather 
thick  set;  voice  rather  deep  and  coarse — 
would  judge  he  was  around  60  years  old. 
He  drove  a  Ford  touring  car  (open)  of 
last  year’s  model. 

He  had  not  been  away  from  our  place 
five  minutes  when  my  wife  discovered 
we  had  a  tablespoon  that  came  from  the 
5  and  10  cent”  store.  It  was  the  very 
same  design  and  same  stamp  on  the  back 
of  it — Fairfield — with  another  little  mark 
that  he  claimed  marked  it  to  be  50  year 
Ware. 

.  1  started  after  him.  He  was  just  driv¬ 
ing  away  from  the  first  farm  from  us.  I 


drove  a  little  past  the  nex:t  place  and 
stopped.  He  drove  into  the  yard.  Be¬ 
fore  he  was  out  of  the  car  I  was  after 
him.  He  wouldn’t  take  the  stuff  back  and 
I  didn’t  expect  he  would.  He  had  a 
reply  to  anything  I  said  but  it  made  him 
“flinch  and  in  a  hurry  to  drive  on”.  I  told 
him  we  had  a  telephone  and  he  wouldn’t 
need  to  stop  again  at  any  place  in  this 
neighborhood.  I  drove  in  sight  of  him 
for  about  four  miles  and  then  fell  further 
back  to  give  him  a  chance  to  stop  if  he 
wished,  then  drove  about  six  miles  and 
inquired  along  the  road.  He  was  headed 
toward  Norwich  the  county  seat  of  the 
county.  We  live  in  (Chenango)  and  he 
was  taking  the  main  road  to  that  place. 
At  the  end  of  ten  miles  I  was  only  five 
minutes  behind,  so  telephoned  the  sheriff 
at  Norwich  the  facts  of  the  case  and  to 
run  him  out  of  town.  Am  sorry  I  didn’t 
take  his  car  number  but  at  the  beginning 
I  only  intended  to  drive  him  out  of  our 
immediate  neighborhood. 

I  believe  he  had  ware  enough  to 
swindle  people  out  of  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  if  not  into  the  thousands.  I  feel  this 
fellow  should  be  advertised  in  the  Serv¬ 
ice  Department  of  your  paper  to  help  other 
people  and  stop  his  work  if  possible.  If 
you  care  to  why  not  pick  out  the  facts  of 
the  case  from  this  letter  and  publish  in 
the  ‘Agriculturist’.” 

Reported  in  Service  Bureau  Last 
Year 

It  is  just  about  a  year  ago  in  the  June 
5th  issue  last  year,  to  be  exact,  that  we 
exposed  a  silveware  fraud  that  was  being 
conducted  in  New  York  State.  The  facts 
at  that  time  were  about  the  same  as  those 
given  above.  The  agent  claimed  he  was 
selling  Community  Plate  guaranteed  for 
50  years,  whereas  his  product  was  similar 
to  the  5  and  10  cent  store  variety.  We 
are  glad  to  pass  on  the  above  letter. 
Watch  out  for  this  fellow  and  if  he  comes 
in  your  place  and  gives  you  this  same 
story,  you  will  know  what  to  expect. 


have  it  official,  we  referred  the  above 
question  to  the  motor  registration  author¬ 
ities,  with  the  following  reply  forth¬ 
coming. 

“A  touring  car,  unless  the  body  has 
been  altered  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a 
truck,  is  properly  registered  under  sub¬ 
division  6  of  section  282  of  the  Highway 
Law,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  given  what  is 
ordinarily  known  as  pleasure  registration. 
Such  a  car  may  be  used  to  transport  not 
only  persons  but  property  of  any  kind. 
Such  a  car  could  not  properly  be  registered 
as  a  commercial  car.  Commercial  reg¬ 
istration  is  issued  for  cars  which  are  con¬ 
structed  or  especially  equipped  for  the 
transportation  of  goods,  wares  and  mer¬ 
chandise,  commonly  known  as  auto  trucks 
or  light  delivery  cars.” 


Company  Tries  to  Sell  Instead 
of  Hire 

I  am  attaching  an  advertisement  I 
clipped  out  of  a  paper  we  get  and  would 
like  to  know  if  you  know  anything  about 
the  company  and  what  their  proposition 
is.  Do  they  hire  the  help  at  home? 

rTTHE  advertisement  our  subscriber  en¬ 
closed  is  that  of  a  company  in  East 
Chicago,  Ind.,  that  sells  a  bag  in  which 
clothes  are  packed  and  stored  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  bag  is  said  to  be  moth,  dust 
and  light  proof.  The  company  does  not 
hire  any  help  although  the  ad  incidates 
that  it  docs.  Those  who  respond  to  the 
ad  receive  a  form  letter  from  the  com¬ 
pany  urging  the  receiver  to  become  the 
company’s  local  correspondent  and  sales¬ 
man  for  the  garment  bag.  When  the 
whole  thing  is  boiled  down,  the  company 
is  willing  to  send  an  individual  a  bag  for 
$x.oo,  with  $2.95  to  be  paid  the  postman 
upon  delivery  of  the  bag.  The  wages  of 
$15  to  $45  a  week  are  not  guaranteed  by 
the  company.  It  is  simply  the  amount  that 
one  can  possibly  earn  if  they  sell  enough 
bags. 


Farmers  May  Transport  Milk 
in  Pleasure  Car 

Has  a  farmer  the  right  to  cart  his  cans 
of  milk  in  a  touring  car  without  a  com¬ 
mercial  license.  Most  all  the  farmers  in 
this  section  take  milk  to  the  shipping  sta¬ 
tion  in  their  cars.  I  have  been  carrying 
my  milk,  and  no  other  person’s,  in  a  Ford 
touring  car  and  !  have  been  informed  that 
It  is  against  the  law  and  that  the  state 
troopers  are  going  to  stop  farmers  from 
carrying  milk  on  a  pleasure  license.  Will 
you  kindly  let  us  know  if  such  a  regula¬ 
tion  has  gone  into  force. 

IT  has  been  generally  accepted  that  a 
A  farmer  may  use  his  pleasure  car  for 
transporting  milk  to  the  station,  eggs  to 
the  depot,  etc.  However,  in  order  to 


Look  Out  for  Canary  Bird 
Salesmen 

IT  is  said  that  a  canary  bird  salesman  is 
*  traveling  through  the  country  selling 
non-singers.  This  salesman,  it  is  reported, 
has  been  fleecing  retail  store  keepers  and 
private  individuals  as  well.  It  develops 
that  this  salesman  has  been  delivering  fe¬ 
male  birds.  It  is  generally  known  that 
female  canaries  do  not  sing.  Storekeepers 
have  been  approached  by  this  bird  sales¬ 
man  with  the  idea  of  getting  the  store¬ 
keeper  to  put  on  a  special  sale  or  a  special 
feature.  It  is  also  said  that  this  bird 
salesmen  use  influential  commercial 
houses  as  reference — so  be  on  your  guard. 


Promptness  Appreciated 

West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 
Daer  Sir: — I  received  the  check  of 
$20.00  for  injuries  received  when  thrown 
from  a  wagon,  having  been  struck  by  an 
automobile.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  and  the  Insurance 
Company  for  the  prompt  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  settlement.  Thanking  you  again, 
1  am 

JOHN  HORIGAN. 

*  *  * 

New  Hampton,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir : — V our  letter  with  check  for  $40 
received  for  injuries  sustained  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident.  I  wish  to  thank  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company  for 
their  prompt  settlement  of  this  claim,  also  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  the  service  it 
is  rendering  its  subscribers. 

HUGH  GRAY. 

*  *  * 

Newport,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1 
Sirs: — We  have  received  the  draft  on 
the  North  American  Accident  Insurance 
Company  for  $1000.00,  the  amount  of  the 
claim  covering  the  death  of  our  son, 
Floyd  Coffin,  who  was  killed  August 
28th.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  settlement  and  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  promptness  in  adjusting  the 
claim. 

MR.  &  MRS.  IRA  COFFIN. 

*  *  * 

St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sirs : — Deceived  your  letter  and  check 
of  thirty  dollars  ($30)  and  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  have  it  come  so  soon.  I  thank 
you  for  both  and  also  for  your  kind  and 
prompt  services.  I  am  certainly  glad  you  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  take  the  policy.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  appreciate  all  you  have  done  for  me, 
and  again  thanking  you  for  the  same,  I  am 
JACOB  VANGOOR,  SR. 


Company  Does  Not  Guarantee 
Income  Advertised 

The  Fairview  Nurseries  of  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
have  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  help 
wanted  columns  which  reads:  "$50  weekly 
to  start.  Steady  work.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.”  Does  the  firm  stand  by  what 
It  says  in  the  ad. 

THE  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  investigated  the  advertisement  in 
question  and  they  find  that  in  answer  to 
the  ad  the  firm  sends  a  form  letter  urging 
the  receiver  to  become  an  agent  to  sell 
the  company’s  stock  on  commission.  Their 
literature  makes  no  mention  of  the  $50 
weekly  to  start,  mentioned  in  the  ad.  The 
$50  depends  entirely  upon  the  agents’ 
ability  to  sell  the  products  of  the  Fair- 
view  Nurseries.  A  man  may  earn  $10 
a  week  more  or  less  depending  upon  his 
ability  as  a  salesman  and  the  territory 
in  which  he  is  located.  The  company 
makes  absolutely  no  guarantee. 


No  License  for  Farm  Auctioneer 

Can  a  young  man  be  an  auctioneer  among 
farmers  without  a  permit  or  license? 

''"OUR  young  man  who  practices  his 
profession  of  auctioneering  among 
farmers  and  in  a  farming  community  is 
not  required  to  be  licensed  or  to  put  up 
a  bond.  He  enjoys  a  special  exception 
in  this  regard  as  all  other  auctioneers 
must  meet  these  requirements.  He 
must  confine  his  activities  to  the  selling 
of  farm  property,  however,  and  he  must 
keep  a  record  hook  of  his  sales. 
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Hot  Water 
on  the  R.F.D. 

with  every  stroke 
of  the  Kitchen  Pump 


IF  you  live  beyond  the  gas  mains  or 
out  where  coal  is  hard  to  get,  you  can 
still  have  hot  water — and  plenty  of  it— 
from  your  pump  or  pressure  system.  > 

Modern  conveniences — hot  water  by  the 
gallon,  day  or  night!  Just  think  of  how 
you  can  speed  up  wash  day,  sterilize  the 
milk  cans,  wash  the  dishes,  take  good 
hot  baths. 

With  or  Without 
Water  Pressure 

Now,  the  Perfection  Kerosene-Burning 
Water  Heater  may  be  connected  to  your 
kitchen  pump  by  means  of  pipes  and  a 
three-way  valve  (the  booklet  explains). 
Want  hot  water?  Turn  the  valve,  then 
pump  as  usual.  Want  cold  water?  Turn 
the  valve  back. 

Low  Cost  Models 

Your  plumber  has  the  Perfection  Water 
Heater  pictured  here.  It  is  No.  412.  All 
four  models  are  fully  described  in  the 
Perfection  booklet,  and  all  Perfection 
Water  Heaters  burn  Socony  Kerosene 
— the  clean,  safe,  economical,  easy-to- 
get  fuel. 


'PERFECTION 

Kerosene  Water  Heaters , 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

Room  1207  P  26  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  FREE  Perfection  Water  Heat¬ 
er  booklet  with  full  explanation  of  various 
reasonably  priced  models  and  plan  of  instal¬ 
lation. 


My  plumber’s  name  is. 
Town.... _ _ 


My  Name.......................... 

Street  or  R.R.. .............. ........ 

Town — . . State.... 


correc'  desert-wear 
Likewise  grub- 
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Beau  Geste 

( Continued  from  page  12) 

contrary,  we  were  delighted  and  deeply 
thankful. 

Here  were  shade,  water,  and  camel-food, 
giving  us  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  encour¬ 
agement  on  our  way.  It  was  evident  that 
a  party  of  travelers  had  recently  halted 
here. 

“Good  old  Touaregs,”  said  Digby,  as 
we  dismounted  in  the  glorious  shade. 

“Obliging  lads.  We’ll  follow  them  up  just 
as  long  as  they  are  going  our  way  home.” 

“We  gotta  do  more’n  foller  ’em  up,” 
said  Hank.  “We  gotta  catch  ’em  up.  They 
gotta  lend  us  some 
striped  gents’  suitings, 
stake  us  some.” 

“Shore,”  agreed  Buddy.  “An’  we  ain’t 
no  hoss-thieves  neither,  but  I  allow  they 
gotta  lend  us  a  couple  o’  good  camels  too.” 

From  the  first,  the  Americans  had  been 
anxious  to  secure  Arab  dress,  both  on  ac¬ 
count  of  possible  pursuit  from  Zinderneuf, 
and  as  being  less  conspicuous  and  less 
likely  to  bring  every  wandering  Arab  band 
down  upon  us,  directly  they  caught  sight 
of  us  and  recognized  us  for  hated 
Roumis. 

It  would  certainly  be  better  to  en¬ 
counter  a  patrol  in  the  role  of  Arabs 
than  in  that  of  runaway  soldiers  from 
the  Foreign  Legion. 

Accordingly  Hank  decreed  that  we 
must  push  on,  only  enough  time  being 
spent  here  for  the  camels  to  eat  and 
drink  their  fill.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  party  we  were  following  was  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  the  big  band  that  had  attack¬ 
ed  Zinderneuf  and  was  on  its  way  to 
“gather  in”  some  village  which  they 
visited  periodically. 

Here  they  would  appropriate  its  har¬ 
vest  of  dates  or  grain,  such  camels  as 
might  be  worthy,  those  of  its  sons  and 
daughters  who  might  be  suitable  for 
slaves,  and  any  goats,  clothing,  money, 
and  useful  odds-and-ends  that  they 
might  fancy. 

These  Touareg  bands  make  an  annual 
tour  and  visit  the  villages  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  area,  in  the  spirit  of  somewhat 
arbitrary  and  undiscriminating  tax-col¬ 
lectors."  What  they  want,  by  way  of 
tax,  is  everything  the  villagers  possess 
that  is  portable,  including  their  young 
men  and  maidens. 

If  the  villagers  are  reasonable  and  re¬ 
linquish  everything  with  a  good  grace, 
there  need  not  be  any  bloodshed — or 
very  little,  just  in  the  way  of  fun  and 
sportive  merriment. 

The  Touaregs  do  not  wish  to  destroy 
the  village  and  slaughter  the  inhabitants, 
because  they  prefer  to  find  a  peaceful 
and  prosperous  community  here,  again, 
next  year. 

All  they  wish  to  do,  is  to  clean  them 
out  absolutely  and  leave  them  alone  to 
amass  some  more.  But  if  the  villagers 
choose  to  be  uppish  and  truculent,  giv¬ 
ing  their  visitors  trouble — they  must 
take  the  consequences — which  are  fire 
and  sword  and  torture. 

Or,  if  the  band  is  off  its  regular  beat 
and  not  likely  to  come  that  way  again, 
it  combines  sport  with  business,  and 
leaves  no  living  thing  behind  it,  nor 
any  roofed  dwelling  in  what  was  a  vil¬ 
lage — scarcely  one  stone  upon  another 
of  what  was  a  little  town. 

After  about  three  hours’  rest,  we  push¬ 
ed  on  again,  and  rode  for  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  day  and  right  through  the 
night.  The  fact  that  we  did  not  come 
up  with  our  quarry  seemed  to  confirm 
the  theory  that  they  were  a  war-party 
on  raiding  business.  Peaceful  caravans 
and  travellers  would  never  go  at  such 
a  pace,  and  we  should  have  over-taken 
such  a  party  easily.  .  .  . 

On  this  side  of  the  river,  or  rather 
river-bed,  the  scenery  began  to  change. 

The  earth  grew  greyer  in  colour,  cactus 
and  acacia  began  to  appear,  and  there 
were  numerous  great  rock  kopjes.  The 
change  was  from  utterly  lifeless  sand- 
desert  to  rock-desert,  having  a  sparse 
vegetation. 

Suddenly  we  heard  distant  rifle  fire  to 
our  front— a  few  scattered  shots.  Simul¬ 


taneously,  Hank  and  Buddy  brought  the 
camels  to  their  knees  among  the  rocks, 
and  we  dismounted,  unslinging  our  rifles 
as  we  did  so. 

“Mustn’t  get  the  shammos  shot  up,” 
said  Hank  to  me.  “You  hold  ’em.  Bo, 
while  we  rubber  around  some,”  and  they 
skirmished  forward. 

Nothing  further  being  heard  and  noth¬ 
ing  seen,  thejr  returned,  and  we  rode  on 
again. 

Rounding  a  great  rock,  a  mile  or  two 
further  on,  a  rock  that  reminded  one  of 
a  Dartmoor  tor,  we  saw  an  ugly  sight. 

A  woman  had  been  tied  to  an  acacia 
tree  and  horribly  mutilated.  I  nee<l  say 
no  more  about  the  sight  and  its  effect 
upon  us,  although  I  might  say  a  good 
deal. 

It  was  evident  that  she  had  been 
herding  a  flock  of  goats.  .  .  . 

“Village  near,”  said  Hank,  and  he  and 
Buddy  again  simultaneously  wheeled 
the  camels  round,  and  we  retired  behind 
the  tor  and  dismounted. 

“We’ll  corral  the  bosses  here,  and 
scout  some,”  said  Hank.  “It’ll  be  worth 
dollars  to  see  these  darned  coyotes  be¬ 
fore  they  see  us.” 

This  time  the  camels  were  tied  with 
their  agals,  and  left.  We  advanced  eft- 
tirailleur,  as  though  to  the  attack  of  an 
Arab  douar,  a  manoeuvre  with  which 
our  training  had  made  us  only  too  famil¬ 
iar. 

Gradually  we  approached  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  completely  deserted  vil¬ 
lage  by  an  oasis  at  the  edge  of  a  deep 
ravine.  I  should  think  there  had  been 
a  village  on  this  spot  for  thousands  of 
j’-ears,  though  the  present  buildings  were 
wretched  mud  huts  crowning  the  base¬ 
ments  of  ancient  stone  houses  of  great 
strength.  It  was  as  though  a  tribe  of 
gipsies,  encamped  permanently  on  an 
Ancient  British  hut-circle  site  on  Dart¬ 
moor,  had  used  the  prehistoric  stones 
in  the  construction  of  their  rude  dwell¬ 
ings. 

Into  this  village,  evidently  very  re¬ 
cently  abandoned,  we  made  our  way 
with  due  precaution. 

In  one  of  the  huts,  on  a  rough  angareb, 
lav  a  wounded  man.  As  we  entered, 
he  drew  a  curved  dagger  from  his  belt 
and  feebly  struck  at  us. 

“We  are  friends,”  said  I  in  Arabic. 
“Tell  us  what  has  happened.  We  want 
to  help.  .  .  .” 

Digby  also  aired  his  Arabic,  and  the 
man  was  convinced. 

•He  appeared  to  understand  all  we 
said,  and  I  understood  him  about  as  well 
as  an  English-speaking  Frenchman 
would  understand  a  Devonshire  yokel. 

I  gathered  that  the  usual  village  trag¬ 
edy  had  developed  as  follows: 

A  woman,  minding  goats,  had  seen  a 
band  of  Touaregs  approaching  (this 
man  called  them  “The  Veiled  Ones,  the 
Forgotten  of  God”),  and  had  foolishly, 
or  bravely,  got  up  on  a  rock  and  scream¬ 
ed  the  news  to  a  youth,  who  was  work¬ 
ing  nearer  the  village.  They  had  both 
then  started  running,  but  the  Touaregs 
had  caught  the  woman.  The  youth  had 
roused  the  village  and  the  men  had 
rushed  out  with  their  rifles  to  some 
rocks  near  by,  ready  to  fire  on  the  Tou¬ 
aregs,  and  hoping  to  give  the  impression 
of  a  large  and  well-armed  force,  fully 
prepared  to  give  them  a  warm  reception. 

( To  Be  Continued) 
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Perfection 

Oil  Cook  Stoves 


No  sooty  kettles  to  scour,  no  black  pots  and 
pans  to  make  a  nightmare  of  dish- washing, 
when  you  use  Perfection  Oil  Stoves. 

DEPENDABLE,  SAFE,  ECONOMICAL 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 

For  best  results,  use  SOCONY,  the  clean, 
safe  kerosene. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 

RUNNING  WATER  WITHOUT  WORK 

With  a  good  Well  and  a  good  Windmill  you  can  have  all  the  water 
you  want  without  work,  worry  or  expense.  Water  from  a  well 
costs  you  nothing.  The  cost  of  an  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  is  moderate.  The  expense  for  maintenance 
is  so  small  that  it  need  never  be  given  a  thought. 
An  Aermotor  runs  in  the  lightest  breeze.  It  will  also  | 
work  safely  and  steadily  in  the  heavy  winds. 
The  Auto -Oiled  Aermotor  is  completely! 
_  self-oiling.  The  double  gears  run  in  oil  in  af 
tightly  enclosed  gear  case  which  holds  a  year's  I 
supply  of  oil.  When  the  mill  is  running  the  oil  f 
circulates  through  every  bearing.  Every  moving  1 
part  is  constantly  and  completely  oiled.  Friction, 
H  y  and  wear  are  practically  eliminated. 

Auto-Oiled  Aermotors  have  behind  them  a  long  record  of  successful 
operation.  Their  merits  are  known  the  world  over.  For  further| 
information  write 

Chicago  AERMOTOK  CO* 

KANSAS  CITY  DES  MOINES  OAKLAND  BUNNEAPOL  » | 


lation  of  this  kind  is  necessary,  that  a 
prison  must  be  a  prison  with  real  confine¬ 
ment,  no  luxuries,  and  with  hard  labor, 
and  not  a  place  where  criminals  can  rest 
and  recuperate  for  a  brief  spell  in  order 
to  prey  upon  society  again. 


Visits  With  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

New  York  State  has  a  new  set  of 
criminal  enactments  called  the  Baumes 
Laws,  which  force  any  judge  to  send  a 
criminal  to  prison  for  life  who  has 
previously  been  convicted  of  crime  three 
times.  Already  the  fool  sentimentalists 
have  begun  to  shout  about  the  cruelty  of 
this  law.  It  is  the  best  legislation  of.  its 
kind  that  we  have  had  in  a  generation. 
Good  citizens  do  not  believe  in  cruelty  but 
they  are  rapidly  coming  to  know  that  legis- 


Do  It  Yourself 

( Continued  front  page  2) 

having  to  leave  it  at  the  jeweler’s  for  a 
time.  I  happened  to  have  an  errand  in¬ 
to  a  second-hand  store  up  town  one 
day.  The  clerk  took  me  back  to  the 
rear  of  the  store  to  see  a  piece  of 
furniture.  There  sat  a  man  rejuvenat¬ 
ing  disabled  clocks.  He  was  at  work 
on  an  old-timer  trying  to  make  it  strike 
right.  I  was  .interested.  He  was  a 


social  old  fellow.  I  watched  him 
work,  asked  questions,  learned  a  Id 
went  home  and  put  my  own  clock 
the  operating  table.  Soon  she  was  talkj 
ing  intelligently  and  has  not  balke| 
since. 

“No,  I'm  not  mechanical  at 
but  I  think  we  women  pay  out  a  lot  fj 
simple  services  that  we  might  do  ft! 
ourselves  if  we  would  only  watch 
perts,  ask  questions  and  find  out  M 
things  are  done.” 

It  strikes  me  Mrs.  Alden  has  the  rigij 
of  it.  What  do  you  think? 

Editor’s  Note: — How  to  repair  ho\ 
devices  is  being  taught  in  some  of 
State  Extension  Services.  Sewing, 
chines,  home  water-systems  and 
jobs  on  electrical  equipment  can  oftm] 
done  by  an  amateur  and  save  loss  oji  tl 
and  temper  thereby. 


Founded  in  1842 


AUGUST  6,  1927 


Clar  in  Salem  and  Gloucester  Coun¬ 
ties  for  sometime  but  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  anything  has  occurred  on 
quite  as  large  a  scale  as  the  activities  of 
Basil  Barazousky.  He  was  recently  sent- 
_ _  enced  to  three  years  in 

Sthe  New  Jersey  State 

Prison  by  Judge  Ware 
of  Salem  County  and 
an  additional  two  years 
sentence  imposed  by 
Judge  Swackhammer 

ed  about  a  year  ago  un¬ 
fought  conviction  that 
he  kept  out  of  the  New 

approximately  a  year. 
About  a  year  ago  the 
bmbwstmbh;  tmtsiR  hired  man  on  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter  Hewitt’s  farm  heard 
a  disturbance  in  the 
chicken  house  very  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  morning  and 
woke  Mr.  Hewitt  and  the  family. 

“We  could  see  the  lights  of  a  car  down 
the  road,”  said  Mrs.  Hewitt,  “But  appar¬ 
ently  there  was  no  disturbance  around  the 
chicken  house  and  we  did  not  suspect  that 
the  owner  had  taken  any  of  our  chickens. 
We  watched  the  lights  for  some  time  and 
thought  they  were  having  car  trouble  and 
finally  we  went  back  to  bed  only  to  dis¬ 
cover  when  we  awoke  the  next  morning 
that  a  number  of  our  chickens  had  been 
stolen. 

“Fortunately  one  hen  which  we  called 
the  ‘little  red  hen’  was  missing  and  I  knew 
that  I  would  be  able  to  positively  identify 
her  if  I  ever  had  the  opportunity.  Later 
this  turned  out  to  be  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance.  The  rest  of  the  flock  were  white.” 

Two  days  later  Mrs.  F.  M.  Garrison, 
who  lives  near  Elmer  noticed  a  suspicious 
light  in  a  nearby  woods  late  in  the  evening. 
Chicken  thieves  were  at  once  suspected 
and  after  -  etching  the  light  for  some  time 
Mrs.  Garrison  phoned  to  the  telephone 
operator  at  Elmer  and  she  notified  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  were  attending  a  Grange 
meeting  there  that  night.  The  constable, 


Barazousky  family,  however,  they  were 
able  to  identify  some  of  the  poultry  in¬ 
cluding  the  “little  red  hen”  to  their  own 
satisfaction.  The  police  authorities  told 
them  that  they  should  no'  remove  them  at 
that  time  but  later  they  took  them  home 
one  evening  and  in  the  presence  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  witnesses  the  chickens  immediately 
proceeded  to  enter  the  chicken  house  and 
go  up  on  the  roosts  as  though  they  were 
glad  to  get  home  after  their  enforced  ab¬ 
sence. 

The  case  was  very  stubbornly  fought, 
Barazousky  employing  a  capable  attorney 
and  trying  in  every  way  to  escape  his  just 
reward. 

“We  were  compelled  to  take  some  cf  the 
hens  to  court,”  said  Mrs.  Hewitt,  “and  on 
one  occasion  Barazousky’s  attorney  asked 
us  how  we  knew  that  the  chickens  stolen 
were  ours.  We  were  able  to  answer  that 
question  very  satisfactorily.  The  chick¬ 
ens  were  banded  on  one  leg  when  they 
were  stolen  which  helped  us  to  identify 
them  and  we  banded  every  one  of  the  stol¬ 
en  chickens  again  before  allowing  them  to 
go  back  into  the  poultry  house.” 

In  spite  of  the  stubborn  defense  put  up, 
Barazousky  was  finally  convicted.  After 
his  convicition  in  Salem  County  he  appeal¬ 
ed  for  a  new  trial.  This  was  denied  by 
{Continued  on  page  15) 


Mrs.  F.  M.  Garrison 


Mr.  ft.  K.  Schoeh,  President  of  the  South  Jersey 
Protective  Association  and  Constable  Sam  Jones 
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SPRINGFIELD 


— a  name  that  means 
satisfaction  to  the  tire  user 


EVER  since  the  days  of  the  rubber-tired  buggy, 
the  name  “Kelly-Springfield”  on  a  tire  has  been 
a  sure  indication  to  the  purchaser  that  he  might  bmr 
with  confidence. 


Kelly  always  has  built  good  tires.  Kelly  is  building 
better  tires  now  than  ever  before.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  car-owners  can  testify  to  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 


If  you  are  looking  for  the  utmost  in  comfort  and 
long  mileage,  try  Kellys.  Their  price  is  no  higher 
than  that  of  many  other  tires  of  less  reputation. 


For  car-owners  who  want  value  in  a  lower-priced 
tire,  Kelly  builds  the  Buckeye  line  of  cords  and  bal¬ 
loon  cords,  tough,  sturdy  and  generously  sized. 


“ Kelly  dealers  everywhere — • 
there  must  be  one  in  your  town. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


5% Interest 


ON 


Federal  Land  Bank 


First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 


R 


ECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable  prices  makes 
possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  new  loans  to  5%. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  county,  or  write  direct  to  the 


Federal  Land  Bank 


at 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  Neiv  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Are  Farmers  Less  Social  ? 


>2r  - 1 

•Hi  l 


Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Falk 

C.  BURRITT  normal  with  ils — “hip 

high  in  mid-July”,  and 


By  M. 


Burritt. 


nPHE  first  four  days 
A  of  the  week  of 
July  1 8  to  20  were  ideal  hay  days' — a 
bright  warm  sun  and  a  moderate  north¬ 
west  wind — up  here  in  Western  New  York 
and  we  all  made  the  most  of  it.  The  week 
before  had  been  cloudy  with  more  or  less 
rain  and  had  delayed 
haying  so  that  every¬ 
one  was  ready  and 
waiting  to  get  into  the 
job.  The  bulk  of  the 
crop  was  secured  in  ex- 
\  '•  3  cellent  condition  in  this 

short  time  and  it  is  well 
that  it  was  for  the  next 
two  days  were  very  wet 
again.  There  is  still 
hay  to  cut  and  some  in 
the  cock  but  probably 
neither  constitutes  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  crop. 
The  yield  proved  to  be  a  good  one.  There 
will  undoubtedly  be  plenty  of  hay  in 

Western  New  York  this  year  and  at 

somewhat  lower  prices. 

The  comeback  of  alfalfa  after  the  first 
cutting  has  been  wonderful.  The  second 
crop  looks  fine  and  is  growing  rapidly. 
To  the  south  of  us  where  more  alfalfa 
is  grown  the  first  cutting  was  said  to  be 
so  heavy  as  to  fill  the  barns  and  there  is 
some  effort  now  to  sell  the  second  cutting 
in  advance  in  this  section  where  there  is 
quite  a  bit  of  milk  made  for  the  Roches¬ 
ter  market. 

Western  New  York  Turns  to 
Dairying 

Editor  Eastman’s  suggestion  that  West¬ 
ern  New  York  adopt  winter  dairying  more 
generally  is  good  to  a  limited  extent  and 
many  farmers  here  are  already  practicing 
it.  There  are  more  cows  kept  in  this 
county  now  than  I  can  remember  of  in 
the  last  thirty  yaers.  There  are  two  rea¬ 
sons  for  this.  The  first  is  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  demand  for  milk.  There 
are  now  considerably  more  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  the  Rochester-Buffalo  popu¬ 
lation  area  which  is  a  rapidly  growing 
one,  and  there  must  be  a  considerably  in¬ 
crease  in  dairying  each  year  to  keep  up 
with  this  natural  growing  demand  for 
milk.  The  second  reason  is  the  relatively 
good  returns  from  milk  just  now,  and  the 
relatively  low  income  from  fruit  and  field 
crops.  The  first  reason  is  a  permanent 
one,  the  second  is  not.  There  is  bound 
to  be  a  slow  natural  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  as  population  increases  in  this 
area.  But  Western  New  York  is  a  highly 
diversified  crop  area  with  many  different 
sources  of  income  available.  Like  the 
middle  west  it  will  shift  rapidly  from  one 
product  to  another  according  to  condi¬ 
tions,  prices  and  relative  returns.  With 
the  great  majority  of  Western  New  York 
farmers  dairying  will  be  temporary.  Just 
now  our  Editor’s  advice  is  good  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  will  encourage  us  to  fol¬ 
low  it  temporarily.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
last  more  than  from  two  to  four  years, 
however.  The  real  opportunity  to  extend 
the  New  York  milk  area  permanently  is  in 
the  Eastern  part  of  Western  New  York, 
notably  in  Seneca  County  and  in  Southern 
Wayne,  Ontario  and  the  neighboring  sec¬ 
tions  outside  the  main  cash  crop  area. 

Thousands  of  grain  binders  will  begin 
the  wheat  harvest  on  Mon¬ 
day,  July  25.  Wheat  is 
dead  ripe  and  harvest  has 
been  delayed  by  late  hay¬ 
ing  and  by  rain.  Some  of 
us  in  this  section  have  al¬ 
ready  made  a  small  be¬ 
ginning  and  to  the  South 
and  East  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  is  now  in  the  shock. 

The  crop  will  not  be  a 
heavy  one  but  it  will  be 
better  than  last  year. 

The  frequent  rains  and 
warm  growing  weather 
have  pushed  cultivated 
crops  along  splendidly. 

Corn  looks  very  -well  in¬ 
deed,  in  fact  it  is  about 


a  good  color.  We  will  not  be  able  to  make 
more  than  one  more  cultivation.  I  think 
that  my  tomatoes  are  almost  a  month 
ahead  of  last  year.  This  crop  has  gen¬ 
erally  made  a  good  recovery  from  a  rather 
poor  start.  I  have  already  noted  that 
cabbages  are  off  to  an  excellent  start,  and 
so  far  promise  above  normal  yields.  In 
fact  with  good  care  and  conservation  of 
moisture  the  crop  can  be  successfully 
carried  through  now  whether  it  rains  any 
more  or  not.  Potatoes  are  also  looking 
exceptionally  well,  but  what  few  beans 
there  are  do  not  look  too  well. 


Social  Life  Needed 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  social  and  our 
inspirational  life  are  at  fully  as  low  an 
ebb  as  our  ecnomic  life.  There  is  rela¬ 
tively  little  social  life  in  the  country'  just 
now,  except  the  formal  kind,  big  picnics 
and  the  like.  Family  gatherings  are  less 
well  attended  than  they  used  to  be.  At 
church  and  Grange  a  few  of  the  faithful 
are  always  to  be  found  but  the  masses  are 
elsewhere.  Is  it  the  automobile?  Or  the 
pressure  of  economic  .necessity  to  work 
long  hours  to  make  a  bare  living?  Or 
is  it  cheap  amusemejit  attractions?  What¬ 
ever  it  is  we  are  more  and  more  self- 
centered  on  our  own  affairs — chiefly  busi¬ 
ness.  Of  course  this  may  be  as  bad  as 
city'-  as  in  the  country.  It  always  gives 
me  a  feeling  of  sadness  to  see  men  sacrific¬ 
ing  warm  friendships  to  their  business  in¬ 
terests.  I  know  of  a  number  of  cases 
where  men  have  become  so  absorbed  in 
their  pursuit  of  business  success  that  they 
have  lost  the  inclination  not  to  mention 
the  time,  to  be  sociable  or  even  to  talk 
about  anything  else  but  their  business  af¬ 
fairs.  Is  achievement  in  business  so  much 
more  precious  than  friendship  that  one 
can  afford  to  sacrifice  his  friends  for  so- 
called  success? — Hilton,  N.  Y.,  July  23. 


Controlling  Weeds  in  Asparagus 


What  Is  the  best  practice  to  follow  In 
keeping  weeds  out  of  an  asparagus  bed. 
Should  the  bed  be  plowed  In  the  spring  or 
merely  disced?  Will  it  help  to  apply, salt? — • 
H.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 


THITHER  plowing  or  discing  in  the 
spring  before  growth  starts  is  good 
practice.  The  older  a  bed  gets  the  clos¬ 
er  the  crowns  are  to  the  surface  and  the 
shallower  cultivation  must  be.  Some 
growers  plan  to  plow  for  the  first  few 
years  and  then  disc.  At  any  rate  the 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  worked 
before  growth  starts,  followed  by  culti¬ 
vation  between  the  rows  after  the  cutJ 
ting  season  is  over. 

Some  growers  report  that  adding  salt 
at  the  rate  of  2  tons  per  acre  helps  to 
control  weeds.  Some  growers  also  feel 
that  it  helps  to  produce  a  better  crop. 
Salt  will  help  to  keep  down  annual 
weeds  but  will  not  help  much  with 
perennials.  We  have  seen  asparagus 
growing  where  apparently  no  attempt 
was  made  to  keep  it  clean.  Although  a 
small  crop  of  poor  quality  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  method,  clean  culture  is 
much  better. 


/ 
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The  nice  man  who  offered  to  umpire — Judge. 
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A  Symbol  of  Service  and  F riendship 


What  the  A.  A.  Service  Bureau  Sign  Means  to  You. 


NOT  long  ago  I  was  riding  with  the 
family  in  a  rural  county  and  I  told 
the  boys  that  I  would  give  the  whole 
sum  of  five  cents  to  the  first  one  who 
saw  an  American  Agriculturist  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  sign  posted.  We  had  not  gone  very  far 
before  all  three  of  them  shouted  so  loudly  that 
I  almost  drove  the  car  up  a  telephone  pole: 
“There’s  one!  There’s  one!” 

It  is  a  fact  that  one  cannot  drive  any  dis¬ 
tance  at  all  in  American  Agriculturist  terii- 
tory  without  seeing  dozens  of  the  little  yellow 
and  black  signs  which  read: 


MEMBER 

.American 

^flRICULTDBlSt 

SERVICE  BUREAU 


There  are  whole  counties  where  you  will 
find  the  signs  posted  on  every  farm  almost 
•without  exception.  In  my  own  county  where 
I  was  born  and  raised  I  noticed  in  a  drive  of 
twenty-two  miles  not  more  than  five  or  six 
farms  where  American  Agriculturist  is  not 
a  regular  visitor  and  therefore  where  no  sign 
was  posted.  You  can  imagine  my  happiness 
and  also  my  sense  of  responsibility  in  travel- 
ing  up  and  down  the  highways  of  the  farm 
country  and  in  seeing  this  sign,  a  visible  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  confidence  that  literally  tens  of 
thousands  of  farm  -people  have  in  American 
Agriculturist,  the  “Old  Reliable”,  and  the  in¬ 
stitution  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent. 

What  does  the  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau  sign  stand  for?  What  does  it 
mean  posted  on  so  many  thousands  of  farms 
that  dot  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  great  East- 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

ern  farm  country?  It  shows  that  the  farm 
family  where  it  is  posted  is  a  subscriber  to 
American  Agriculturist  and  therefore  not 
only  receives  the  help  that  comes  through  a 
regular  reading  of  the  paper  each  week  but 
more  than  this  is  entitled  to  the  protective  ser¬ 
vice  rendered  by  the  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau. 

Last  year  the  Bureau  collected  nearly  $7,000 
for  hundreds  of  our  readers,  mostly  in  small 
amounts,  but  practically  all  of  which  the  read¬ 
er  never  could  have  obtained  without  the  help 
of  the  Service  Bureau.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Bureau  answered  over  6,000  letters  on  a  thous¬ 
and  and  one  different  problems  that  troubled 
farm  people.  We  wish  that  you  might  see 
some  of  these  letters  to  show  you  how  closely 
we  enter  into  the  hearts  and  lives  of  our  folks 
in  our  efforts  to  help  them.  The  American 
Agriculturist  sign  represents  the  right  of  the 
subscriber  to  use  this  service  at  any  and  all 
times,  absolutely  free  of  charge. 

Many  Farm  Questions  Answered 

But  the  Service  Bureau  is  by  no  means  the 
whole  story.  In  addition  to  the  letters  in  our 
Service  Bureau  the  Editorial  Department  an¬ 
swered  nearly  11,000  letters  from  our  readers 
on  questions  pertaining  to  the  production  and 
marketing  of  farm  products.  This  service,  too, 
is  free  and  is  another  one  of  the  things  for 
which  the  Service  Bureau  sign  stands. 

Then  there  is  this  growing  problem  of  chick¬ 
en  thieving  which  is  causing  farmers  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  loss  in  our  territory  each  year. 
Determined  to  do  what  we  could  to  stop  it, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  has  offered  through  the 
Service  Bureau  $100  to  the  man  or  men  who 


are  instrumental  in  catching  chicken  thieves 
stealing  from  a  farm  where  an  American  Agri- 
culturist  sign  is  posted  and  in  helping  to  put 
them  behind  the  bars.  Several  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  rewards  have  already  been  paid. 
This  service  is  bound  to  help  cut  down  farm¬ 
ers’  losses  from  thieves. 

The  sign  serves  as  a  warning  also  to  all 
kinds  of  slick  salesmen  who  are  constantly 
trying  in  every  way  possible  to  cheat  farm 
people  out  of  their  hard  earned  savings.  The 
Service  Bureau  is  exposing  frauds  of  every 
kind  and  description  practically  every  week  so 
that  the  sign  is  fast  coming  to  be  an  emblem 
of  straight  and  fair  dealing  and  a  constant 
warning  to  those  who  live  on  the  edge  or  out¬ 
side  of  the  law. 

Trained  Men  Handle  Problems 

Connected  with  the  paper  and  paid  by  us  is 
a  number  of  men  and  women  who  have  spent 
years  in  training  themselves  to  handle  the 
particular  kind  of  problems  that  farmers  are 
constantly  putting  up  to  us.  For  example, 
there  is  our  lawyer  who  answers  personally 
many  letters  every  week  on  the  various  ques¬ 
tions  of  farm  law  that  trouble  our  subscribers. 
In  addition  to  our  regular  office  staff  of  sever¬ 
al  people  who  are  working  on  these  problems 
of  our  readers  all  of  the  time,  we  also  retain  an 
up-to-date  poultry  expert,  a  farm  engineer,  and 
several  others  whose  business  it  is  to  handle 
the  questions  and  the  problems  that  come  to 
us  from  our  subscribers  and  for  which  service 
the  protective  Service  Bureau  sign  stands. 

These  are  some  of  the  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions:  What  is  that  little  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Service  Bureau  sign  for?  What  does  it 
represent? 

( Continued  on  page  6) 


Requeening  in  August 

Looking  Toward  the  Prosperity  of  the  Oolong  Next  Summer 


HOW  old  are  the  queens  that  head  your 
colonies  this  fall? 

Are  they  aged,  exhausted  queens,  or 
are  they  young,  vigorous  layers  with 
assured  usefulness  and  efficiency  still  in  reserve? 
An  old  queen  in  the  fall  is  the  first  step  toward  a 
dwindling,  unproductive  colony  the  coming  sea¬ 
son — if,  indeed,  the  colony  is  not  lost  entirely 
before  the  coming  season  arrives.  A  young  queen, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  first  assurance  of  a  colony’s 
thrift  and  prosperity  another  year. 

Young  queens  in  August  meet  three  important 
needs.  They  encourage  and  stimulate  brood¬ 
rearing  to  the  maximum,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  a  numerous  and  vigorous  body  of 
unexhausted  workers  for  the  win¬ 
ter  cluster.  They  instill  a  morale 
of  strength  and  endurance  as  the 
colony  goes  into  a  long  and  rigorous 
winter.  Dependable  queens  are  in¬ 
dispensable  when  brood-rearing  be¬ 
gins  in  spring,  insuring  steady  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  brood-nest  and  un¬ 
failing  increase  in  worker  population 
as  gatherers  of  the  pending  crop.  . 

It  is  advisable,  in  late  July  or  early 
August,  to  requeen  all  two-year-olds 
that  have  not  been  superseded  during 
summer.  Two  seasons  at  the  head  of 
a  productive  colony  exacts  the  reliable 
service  of  almost  any  queen.  Keep  a 
record  of  each  queen — a  brief  note  on 
the  hive-back  will  do — and  cull  out 
each  fall  all  remaining  old  stock 
I  ruthlessly. 

Does  it  pay  to  requeen? 

Other  conditions  being  normal,  it 
■pays  the  difference  between  a  top- 
|notch  producer  and  a  possible  stag- 


By  WILLIAM  H.  WOLFORD 

nant  or  spring-dwindled  colony  too  weak  to  store 
a  surplus  when  clover  opens  another  year.  Non¬ 
productivity  is  not  the  only  loss :  A  hive  is  oc¬ 
cupied  unprofitably,  with  time  expended  in  car¬ 
ing  for  a  colony  from  which  no  revenue  will  be 
forthcoming  until  the  late-summer  buckwheat 
flow.  Laying  queens  may  be  bought  during  July 
and  August  for  from  fifty  cents  to  a'  dollar. 
Judicious  expenditure  of  this  amount  for  a  re¬ 
placement  queen  in  fall  usually  will  return  sev¬ 
eral  dollars  in  additional  surplus  from  an  other¬ 
wise  unproductive  stand  next  June. 


Any  bee  journal  carries  numerous  advertise¬ 
ments  by  queen  breeders  from  whom  queens  may 
be  obtained  by  mail.  When  the  queens  arrive,  re¬ 
move  and  kill  the  questionable  queens  and  insert 
the  mailing  cages,  one  within  each  dequeened 
colony,  according  to  explicit  instructions  on  the 
back.  Each  cage  contains  a  compartment  packed 
with  soft  candy;  this  candy  the  bees  will  eat  out 
slowly,  releasing  the  new  queen  after  introduction 
automatically.  Leave  the  hives  undisturb¬ 
ed  for  several  days  after  which  the  hive- 
covers  may  be  lifted  gently,  the  empty 
cages  removed,  and  the  queens  usually 
found  to  be  laying  eggs  already  in  limited 


numbers. 


Beekeeping  Is  a  profitable  side  line  on  many  farms. 
Increasing  profits  from  them. 


Mr.  Wolford  tells  one  way  of 


But  suppose  you  have  no  queen 
records — what  then  ? 

Colonies  having  cast  one  or  more 
swarms  during  the  season  will  be 
found  with  young  queens  which  or¬ 
dinarily  do  not  require  replacement. 
The  first  or  prime  swarm  from  any 
hive  very  likely  will  contain  the  old 
queen-Hook  to  these  for  principal  re¬ 
placements.  Second  swarms  from 
the  same  hives,  if  taken,  will  contain 
young  queens;  but  second  swarming 
should  not  be  tolerated,  and  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  prime  swarms  rapidly  is  dis¬ 
appearing  when  a  maximum  honey 
crops  is  the  aim. 

Replacing  old  and  questionable 
queens  in  early  fall  is  the  first  step 
in  preparing  bees  properly  for  winter. 
But  the  beneficial  results  reach  far 
into  next  spring  and  summer,  re¬ 
flecting  conspicuously  and  favorably 
in  the  crops  from  honey  flows  still 
to  come. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

Hozuc’er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me, 

’T  is  only  noble  to  be  good. 

Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 

An  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

• — Tennyson. 


*  *  * 

THE  last  week  of  July  saw  a  large  amount 
of  haying  still  undone  and  it  will  be  well 
into  August  before  the  job  is  entirely  finished. 
It  is  our  impression  after  several  long  trips 
that  there  is  more  hay  this  year  than  has  been 
produced  in  many  years.  This  of  course  has 
been  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  get  it  into  the  barns. 

Another  reason  for  the  slowness  of  getting 
the  haying  job  done  is  the  lack  of  help.  Quite 
a  good  many  farmers  now  have  hay  loaders, 
hut  still  on  a  majority  of  farms  the  heavy  pitch¬ 
ing  of  hay  has  to  be  done  by  hand,  and  there 
are  far  less  hands  to  do  it. 

*  *  * 


WE  wish  that  all  of  tfie  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  folks  could  manage  some  way 
to  get  a  little  vacation.  Of  course  it  is  harder 
to  get  away  from  the, care  and  responsibility 
of  farm  work  than  it  is  from  almost  any  other 
occupation.  Yet  we  know  of  no  one  who  needs 
a  vacation  more  than  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 
Even  if  the  vacation  is  only  for  two  or  three 
days,  the  rest  and  change  will  do  you  a  lot  of 
good.  Possibly  if  you  work  hard  enough  and 
think  about  it  enough  you  can  somehow,  some 
way,  make  arrangements  to  get  away  a  little 
while  during  August. 

*  *  * 


FARMER  SMITH :  “What  became  of  that 
hired  man  you  had?” 

Farmer  Brown:  “Aw,  he  used  to  work  in  a 
garage  in  town  and  yesterday  the  idiot  crawled 
under  a  mule  to  see  why  it  wouldn’t  go.” 

*  *  * 


REPORTS  indicate  that  the  commercial 
apple  crop  in  Canada  will  total  3,482,000 
barrels  or  about  500,000  barrels  more  than  the 
1926  crop.  .  The  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia,  On¬ 
tario,  British  Columbia,  and  New  Brunswick 
will  all  produce  more  fruit  than  they  did  last 
year.  A  great  deal  of  the  Canadian  product  is 
exported  to  Great  Britain  and  much  of  it  also 
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comes  over  the  border  into  American  market*. 
This  will  be  especially  true  this  year  because 
of  the  small  crop  in  the  United  States. 

*  *  * 

THE  Farmer’s  Guide  of  Indiana  warns  its 
readers  against  the  stallion  association 
promoter.  “There  is  a  set  of  shrewd  horse 
traders,”  says  the  Guide,  “engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  today  and  they  sell  stallions  to  the  asso¬ 
ciations  at  prices  anywhere  from  four  to  ten 
times  their  actual  value.” 

There  has  been  some  of  this  kind  of  busi¬ 
ness  going  on  in  New  York  and  adjoining 
states  and  the  warning  applies  equally  as  well 
to  our  Eastern  farmers. 

*  *  * 

COMING  down  to  breakfast  late,  her  moth¬ 
er  asked:  “Did  that  young  man  kiss  you 
last  night?” 

“Now,  mother,  do  you  suppose  he  came  all 
the  way  from  Buenos  Aires  to  look  at  the  gold 
fish?”  t 

*  X  * 

JULY  and  August  are  hard  months  for  the 
dairymen  to  keep  up  production.  Short 
pastures,  hot  weather  and  flies  combine  to 
make  life  a  burden  for  the  dairy  cow  and  her 
owner.  Most  of  us  know  how  to  meet  these 
problems  but  sometimes  pressure  of  other 
work  and  the  added  expense  prevent  farmers 
from  doing  the  necessary  things  to  keep  pro¬ 
duction  up.  Pastures  are  not  much  good  and 
must  he  offset  by  extra  feeding  both  of  rough- 
age  and  of  grain.  There  are  many  efficient  fly 
sprays  with  which  to  keep  the  fly  nuisance 
down,  and  if  the  cow  has  plenty  of  good  feed 
and  is  not  troubled  with  flies,  she  can  manage 
to  stand  the  heat  pretty  well. 


Right  Answers  on  Two  Farm  Questions. 

A  GROUP  of. students  in  economics  at  North¬ 
western  University  recently  voted  on  the 
value  of  certain  proposals  for  improving  agri¬ 
culture.  Among  the  questions  was  the  reclama¬ 
tion  policy  of  the  Federal  government.  The  vote 
was  unanimous  against  the  continuation  of  the 
government’s  policy  of  reclaiming  land.  It  is  a 
strange  fact  that  the  government  will  proceed 
year  after  year  in  spending  millions  of  taxpayers’ 
money  in  reclaiming  more  or  less  worthless  land 
for  agricultural  purposes  and  thereby  bringing 
this  land  into  competition  with  the  good  land  now 
being  farmed.  Here  is  one  branch  of  government 
planning  all  of  the  time  to  increase  production 
while  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  beseeching 
Congress  for  some  help  that  will  relieve  them 
from  over-production  of  the  land  already  under 
cultivation. 

The  same  class  of  students  was  also  asked  to 
answer  the  question :  Should  governmental  and 
private  agencies  and  individuals  be  urged  to  dis¬ 
continue  all  propaganda  to  stimulate  the  move¬ 
ment  of  population  to  the  farms?  Nearly  all  of 
the  students  said  that  such  propaganda  should  he 
discontinued. 

In  other  words,  the  thinkers  of  the  country  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  one  of  the  troubles  of 
agriculture  is  that  we  have  too  many  farmers. 
We  hear  a  good  deal  about  the  deserted  farms, 
hut  what  would  present  day  farmers  do  if  even 
ten  per  cent  of  those  who  have  left  the  farms 
were  now  back  on  the  farms  adding  to  the  already 
over-production  ? 


Less  Law  and  More  Common  Sense 

THERE  is  getting  to  be  quite  a  good  deal  of 
whispering  around,  mainly  on  the  part  of 
lawyers,  to  the  effect  that  the  Advisory  Board 
proposed  at  the  last  big  meeting  of  dairymen  at 
Utica  would  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Anti-trust  law. 

Now  we  are  not  a  lawyer,  and  we  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  what  the  technicalities  of  the  law 
are  that  may  be  involved  in  a  hoard  representing 
the  different  organizations  getting  together,  hut 


speaking  from  a  practical,  common  sense  stand¬ 
point,  the  suggestion  that  such  a  conference  board 
is  illegal  is  nonsensical,  and  we  believe  that  those 
who  are  spending  their  time  making  such  states 
ments  are  enemies  of  dairymen  and  of  the  pn> 
gressive  movement  which  will  lead  to  better  mar-, 
keting  conditions  in  this  milk  shed. 

We  confess  that  it  makes  us  angry  every  time 
we  hear  this  suggestion,  when  we  immediately  re¬ 
call  that  practically  every  big  business  in  this 
country  is  working  hand  and  glove  with  other 
similar  business  in  the  marketing  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  Look  at  the  milk  dealers  themselves.  No 
business  in  the  world  is  more  filled  with  bitter 
competition  than  the  selling  of  milk  in  New  York; 
City.  Several  hundred  dealers  are  involved. 
YET  THE  RETAIL  PRICE  OF  MILK  IS 
THE  SAME  THROUGHOUT  THE  CITY, 
The  Milk  Dealers’  Conference  Board  has  been  in 
operation  for  a  great  many  years  and  we  do  not 
think  that  in  all  that  time  it  has  had  to  defend 
a  single  action  for  infringement  of  the  Anti-trust 
Law. 


The  Federal  government  is  bending  and  twist¬ 
ing  every  way  to  find  some  practical  means  to  aid 
farmers.  Yet  when  a  practical  way  is  suggested 
through  real  cooperation,  then  the  enemies  of  co¬ 
operation  begin  to  shout,  or  worse  still,  whisper 
around  that  the  proposal  is  illegal.  The  time  is 
past  in  this  country  when  the  Federal  or  any  state 
government  will  take  any  legal  action  against  a 
group  or  groups  of  farmers  who  are  serving  both 
producers  and  consumers  by  trying  to  work  out 
a  better  and  more  practical  marketing  system  for 
their  product. 


The  Way  to  Reduce  State  and  Local  Taxes 

“The  country  is  looking  ahead  eagerly  to  another 
reduction  next  winter  of  Federal  taxes.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  similar  reduction  in  state 
taxes.  *  *  *  * 

“In  this  period  of  flush  prosperity,  the  states  should 
seize  the  opportunity  to  reduce  debts  and  lower  tax¬ 
ation  as  the  Federal  government  has  done.  Most  of 
them  have  not  done  so.  The  total  per  capita  col¬ 
lection  in  1926  was  $14.29;  in  1925  it  was  $13.19;  and 
in  1917,  $5.14.” 

— Editorial  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

EVERY  farmer  knows  that  the  above  state¬ 
ments  are  right.  He  knows  it  because  he 
pays  far  more  than  his  share  of  the  burden  of 
supporting  state  and  local  government.  State 
income  taxes  have  been  reduced  but  the  farm¬ 
ers’  taxes  have  steadily  increased.  What  is  to 
be  done?  Nothing — until  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves  are  aroused  to  the  point  where  they  will 
stand  to  the  last  individual  with  their  organi¬ 
zations  and  institutions  like  the  American 
Agriculturist  which  have  been  watching  and 
fighting  this  tax  battle  for  years. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 


AN  old  standard  joke  that  has  thousands  of 
variations  is  that  of  the  young  boy  who  un¬ 
consciously  gave  funny  answers  to  his  examina¬ 
tion  questions.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the 
hoy  who  gave  the  definition  of  the  spinal  column 
in  his  physiology  test  who  said  that  “it  was  a  long 
crooked  bone  with  your  head  sittin’  one  one  end 
and  you  settin’  on  the  other”. 

But  the  best  set  of  this  kind  of  answers  that 
I  have  seen  claimed  to  he  taken  from  a  set  of 
examination  papers  from  the  Baltimore  schools. 
Here  they  are : 

A  blizzard  is  the  inside  of  a  hen. 

A  circle  is  a  round,  straight  line  with  a  hole  in 
the  middle. 

George  Washington  married  Mary  Curtis  and 
in  due  time  became  the  father  of  his  country. 
Sixty  gallons  makes  one  hedgehog. 

Georgia  was  founded  by  people  who  had  been 
executed. 

A  mountain  range  is  a  large  cook  stove. 

Achilles  was  dipped  in  the  river  Styx  to  make 
him  normal. 

Pompeii  was  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of 
saliva. 

Typhoid  fever  is  prevented  by  fascination. 
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News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

Notes  From  Central  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


HAYING  is  advanced  in  about  an  equal 
degree  in  Chenango  and  Delaware 
counties,  and  in  Susquehanna  county,  Pa., 
where  I  have  just  recently  traveled  a  little. 
In  all  of  these  localities  the  hay  crop 
averages  good  and  in  all  of  them,  corn  is 
backward.  Oats  are  coming  fairly  good, 
and  I  saw  one  field  well  towards  Great 
Bend  where  oats  were  commencing  to  turn 
a  little.  I  saw  some  splendid  alfalfa  in 
southern  Chenango  where  lime  has  to  be 
used  to  get  it  to  grow  and  in  northern 
Susquehanna  also.  There  is  alfalfa  grown 
in  Delaware  county  but  I  did  not  see  it 
as  far  as  I  went  which  was  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part.  Clover  is  given  more  attention 
in  all  of  these  sections  and  that  very 
properly  too,  although  alfalfa  growing  is 
to  be  encouraged. 

Several  of  the  alfalfa  fields  that  I  was 
able  to  examine  in  Chenango  county  were 
seeded  with  Ontario  variagated  and  the 
owners  of  the  fields  spoke  very  much  in 
its  favor  as  compared  with  Grimm.  There 
was  one  field  where  some  sweet  clover 
had  been  sown  with  a  general  mixture  of 
grasses  and  clover.  The  sweet  clover  is 
making  substantial  growth  but  it  is  hardly 
a  fair  test.  In  this  case  the  whole  is  to 
be  cut  for  hay.  Most  farmers  thus  far 
favor  the  idea  of  growing  sweet  clover  for 
pasture  but  believe  that  they  will  need 
to  experiment  with  it  considerably  before 
deciding  just  how  to  handle  it.  They  say 
that  lime  is  fully  as  essential  as  for 
al  falfa. 

Dairymen  Interested  in  Unification 

Everywhere  I  go  dairymen  are  anxious 
about  a  unified  selling  organization.  Right 
here  where  I  am  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
July  in  central  Susquehanna  county,  milk 
is  being  hauled  into  the  League  plant  from 
at  least  two  directions  past  non-pool 
plants.  Likewise  milk  is  hauled  past  the 
League  to  the  non-pool  plants  and  farmers 
say  they  are  paying  the  bills.  They  also 
mention  the  small  amount  of  milk  at  each 
of  the  plants  because  of  the  competition 
of  too  many  plants.  Right  in  the  flush 
they  are  handling  the  plants  fairly  well 
but  as  soon  as  cows  begin  to  dry  off  a 
little  there  is  not  enough  milk  for  eco¬ 
nomical  handling.  In  some  localities  dairy¬ 
men  are  already  complaining  of  milk 
shrinkage.  Some  of  this  Susquehanna 
county  country  resembles  Delaware  County 
because  of  its  hills  and  wooded  hilltops. 
Yet  I  am  told  to  say  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  winter  dairying.  I  can  hardly 
make  out  whether  more  corn  is  grown  for 
silage  in  this  community  than  in  Dela¬ 
ware.  Some  of  Delaware  county  does  not 
seem  well  adapted  for  silage  corn  because 
of  the  elevation. 

Farm  Buildings  Need  Repairs 

Economic  conditions  have  been  so  bad 
so  long  that  many  buildings  are  badly  in 
need  of  repair.  I  have  seen  more  newly 
shingled  barn  roofs  recently  than  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  This  is  largely  from  necessity 
but  I  think  also  in  part  from  the  fact 
that  farmers  are  a  little  more  prosperous. 
In  all  sections  we  find  cheap  farms  as  well 
as  higher  priced  ones  not  far  away.  One 
farm  of  195  acres  was  bought  not  long 
ago  for  $2600.  There  are  some  for  less. 
It  depends  considerably  whether  one  cares 
to  live  where  folks  pass,  although  this  is 
only  two  miles  from  a  nice  village. 

There  is  something  said  frequently 
about  neighborliness,  in  farming  com¬ 
munities.  Lately  I  have  come  across  sev¬ 
eral  instances  where  neighbors  turn  in  and 
help  the  less  fortunate  or  give  aid  in  case 
of  temporary  need.  Several  have  said  to 
me  recently  that  they  believe  there  is  as 
much  interest  taken  in  the  welfare  of 
neighbors  as  ever.  Sometime  I  think  this 
is  rather  more  in  evidence  in  the  less 
prominent  localities  and  sometimes  in  the 
really  backward  sections  as  the  general 
public  estimates  them.  Then  again  in  some 
of  the  hill  districts  with  poor  roads  or 


almost  none  and  few  advantages  as  the 
townsman  estimates  them  we  find  some 
excellent  farming.  We  wonder  sometime 
if  the  prominent  farmers  of  the  more 
favored  localities  could  take  some  of  these 
cheap  farms  and  make  a  success  of  farm¬ 
ing.  It  takes  a  pretty  good  man  to 
succeed  there. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  by  many,  cows 
are  high  priced  and  yet  some  good  dairy¬ 
men  are  talking  of  buying.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  stronger  tendency  towards  winter 
dairying,  and  a  belief  that  winter  milk 
will  bring  pretty  good  money.  Some  are 
looking  for  the  cent  a  quart  above  last 
winter  and  fall  that  is  suggested,  but  gen¬ 
erally  dairymen  do  not  feel  that  quite  so 
much  of  an  advance  can  be  realized. 

— H.  H.  Lyon. 


Crops  Look  G-ood  in  New  Jersey 

A  MPLE  rains  during  the  past  week  has 

brought  the  corn  forward  to  the  point 
where  it  now  looks  as  if  we  might  have  a 
normal  crop.  At  least  the  stalks  have 
made  a  remarkable  growth,  they  are  a 
deep  green  color  and  are  now  as  high  as 
usual  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

In  an  interview  with  W.  I.  Tomlinson, 
Camden  County  and  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture,  we  were  told 
that  corn  prospects  are  much  better  than 
usual.  The  dry  spring  and  early  part  of 
the  summer  has  made  the  corn  root  quite 
deeply.  Now  with  plenty  of  moisture  it 
is  in  better  condition  to  produce  a  big 
crop. 

Rains  and  hot  weather  has  held  up  the 
digging  of  white  potatoes.  Neither  South 
or  Central  Jersey  has  dug  much  of  their 
crop.  In  fact  the  demoralized  condition 
of  the  market  has  kept  many  out  of  the 
fields  that  otherwise  would  be  hard  at  the 
harvest.  The  crop  is  going  to  be  good. 
Wheat  is  not  turnirjg  out  as  good  as  an¬ 
ticipated.  It  is  not  up  to  the  record  crop 
of  1926  when  some  enormous  yields  were 
secured.  County  Agent  Long,  Salem,  tells 
us  that  most  fields  are  running  from  28 
to  35  bushels  with  one  or  two  as  high  as 
44  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Cape  May  County  TB  Free 

Cape  May  County  is  the  first  in  this 
state  to  join  the  ranks  of  a  clean  TB 
area.  The  work  was  finished  up  a  few 
days  ago  and  the  Farm  Bureau  has  made 
an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Freeholders  for 
sufficient  funds  and  regulations  to  keep 
the  county  clean  forever.  While  not  a 
dairy  county,  never  the  less  they  have  a 
great  many  herds  and  it  has  taken  time  to 
get  all  of  the  territory  cleaned  up. 

Many  of  the  leading  poultrymen  from 
South  Jersey  as  well  as  the  northern 
regions  are  taking  in  the  Worlds  Poultry 
Congress  in  Ottawa.  Possibly  100  from 
the  state  are  attending  this  big  event. 
Plans  are  already  underway  for  a  party 
of  out-of-the  state  poultrymen  to  tour 
down  through  New  Jersey  on  their  way 


home  from  the  Convention.  They  will 
stop  at  the  Experiment  Station,  New 
Brunswick  and  then  head  on  down  into 
South  Jersey,  making  stops  in  many  of  the 
counties  enroute. 

Record  crowds  are  turning  out  to 
visit  the  market  train  now  touring  the 
lower  end  of  the  state.  During  the  first 
three  days  a  total  of  1300  had  passed 
through  the  cars,  making  a  close  study  of 
the  latest  methods  of  packing.  Secrettary 
of  Agriculture,  William  B.  Duryee,  Tren¬ 
ton  and  the  officials  of  the  Reading  lines 
are  highly  pleased  with  the  interest  shown 
in  the  exhibits  and  they  consider  the  train 
a  complete  success. 

A  new  feature  added  to  the  market  train 
is  an  exhibit  of  several  cages  of  Japanese 
Beetles.  They  are  shown  in  connection 
with  enforcement  of  the  quarantine  regula¬ 
tions  on  the  movement  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  from  this  state  to  distant  markets. 

Japanese  Beetle  Spreads 

Philadelphia  is  now  under  a  beetle  em¬ 
bargo.  Huge  numbers  of  the  insects 
flocked  into  the  markets  during  the  past 
three  days  and  it  became  necessary  to  stop 
the  reshipment  of  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
points  beyond  the  quarantine  lines.  Last 
year  the  embargo  lasted  only  five  days  and 


FOR  several  years  many  of  the  High 
School  Departments  of  Agriculture 
in  New  York  State  have  formed  a  “young 
farmers  club”  composed  of  members  of 
the  class  in  Agriculture,  former  members 
and  in  many  cases  other  young  men  in 
the  community. 

This  year  Mr.  W.  J.  Weaver  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  has  ar¬ 
ranged  a  prize  speaking  contest  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  these  young  farmer  clubs  which 
will  be  staged  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syra¬ 
cuse.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
seven  sectional  elimination  contests  were 
held  to  determine  the  seven  boys  who 
should  take  part  in  the  finals. 

At  each  sectional  contest,  each  boy  was 
allowed  from  eight  to  ten  minutes  to 
.present  an  oration  written  by  himself  on 
some  phase  of  agricultural  economics, 
agricultural  organization,  or  cooperative 
marketing.  Prizes  of  money  or  medals 
were  provided  at  each  sectional  meet¬ 
ing  for  a  first  and  a  second  place  winner. 

The  winners  of  these  sectional  contests 
were  as  follows : 

1.  At  subdistrict  meeting  at  Elmira  on 
May  28th  arranged  by  G.  Archie  Turner, 
county  president  of  Chemung  County. 

Homer  Dearlove  of  Bath — first  place, 
Subject:  “Bovine  Tuberculosis”.  Donald 
Armstrong  of  Endicott — second,  Subject: 
“Needs  of  the  Farmer”. 

2  At  local  meeting  at  South  Dayton 
on  May  28,  arranged  by  A.  L.  Mills,  Di¬ 
rector  of  district  18. 

Elmer  Heath  of  Randolph— first  place, 
Subject:  “Past,  Present  and  Future  of 


then  was  lifted.  It  came  about  the  same 
time  as  this  year. 

A  move  is  on  foot  to  have  the  peach 
and  apple  shippers  of  Glassboro  take  up 
shipping  point  inspection  on  fruit  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Hammonton  and  other  South  Jer¬ 
sey  points  have  been  following  this  system 
for  several  years  and  have  found  it  highly 
satisfactory.  The  New  Jersey  Fruit 
Growers  Cooperative  are  busy  packing 
apples  for  export  they  have  already  sent 
several  carloads  and  more  are  to  follow. 
Their  experience  last  year  with  apples  was 
such  that  they  found  it  more  profitable 
to  ship  abroad  than  to  offer  the  same  fruit 
in  any  American  market. 

Howark  Hancock,  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Farm  Bureau  and  Overseer  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Grange  has  leased  his 
farms  for  1928  and  is  planning  to  leave 
New  Jersey  for  California  in  November 
w'here  he  will  spend  the  winter  and  a  part 
of  1928  making  an  intensive  study  of  the 
big  cooperatives  on  the  Coast.  With  Mr. 
Hancock  will  be  Mrs.  Hancock  and  their 
son.  They  will  return  to  Jersey  some 
time  in  the  summer  or  early  fall  of  1928. 
This  is  probably  the  first  time  a  Jersey 
farmer  has  gone  west  to  make  an  intensive 
study  of  western  marketing  conditions. 

— Amos  Kirby. 


Dairymen’s  League”.  Glenn  Phillips  of 
South  Dayton — second,  Subject:  “The 
Farmer  of  Tomorrow”. 

3.  At  Findley  Lake,  Chautauqua 
County,  subdistrict  meeting  held  on  May 
31  arranged  by  Leroy  Calhoun,  county 
president. 

George  Press  of  Forestville — first  place, 
Subject:  “The  Work  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture”.  Albion 
Brownell  of  Chautauqua— second  place, 
Subject:  “Marketing  agricultural  Pro¬ 
ducts”. 

4.  At  district  meeting  at  Utica  on 
May  31  arranged  by  H.  H.  Rathburn  and 
Harry  Fuess. 

Robert  Mettler,  Sherburne— first  place, 
Subject:  “The  Milky  Way”.  Harold  Tal¬ 
bot,  West  Winfield — second  place,  Subject: 
“Our  Milk  Shed”. 

5.  At  District  meeting  of  Cortland  and 
Tompkins  counties  held  at  Cortland,  June 
1,  arranged  by  George  Fitts  and  D.  E. 
Bcrnie  of  Cortland. 

Kenneth  Allen  of  Trumansburg— first 
place,  Subject:  “Co-operative  Organiza¬ 
tions  in  Trumansburg”.  Frederick  Brown 
of  Trumansburg — second  place.  Subject: 
“Co-operative  Marketing  of  Wool’ . 

6.  At  District  meeting  of  several 
counties  held  at  Rochester  on  May  31  ar¬ 
ranged  by  G.  M.  Tyler. 

Francis  Pash  of  Albion — first  place. 
Clayton  Woodruff  of  Albion— second 
place. 

7.  At  District  meeting  held  at  Malone 
on  May  31st  for  St.  Lawrence  and  Frank¬ 
lin  counties  arranged  by  Director  L.  A. 
Chapin. 

Murray  Raven  of  Gouverneur — first 
place,  Subject:  “The  Economic  Value  of 
Good  Feed”.  Norman  Foote  of  Malone — * 
second  place,  Subject:  “Agricultural  De¬ 
pression”. 

The  winners  of  these  seven  sectional 
contests  will  take  part  in  a  speaking  con¬ 
test  which  has  been  arranged  for  them  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair,  Wednesday 
morning,  August  21st,  in  connection  with 
the  Grange  Day  program. 

Prizes  totalling  $200  are  offered  by  the 
State  Fair  as  follows:  first  prize  $50, 
second  $40,  third  $35>  fourth  $30,  fifth  $25 
and  sixth  $20. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  August  3°th,  a 
banquet  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse  for  member.,  of  Young  Farmers' 
Clubs  and  boys  from  vocational  agricul¬ 
tural  departments  and  state  schools  of 
agriculture  who  participate  in  judging 
contests  and  prize  speaking  contest. 


Young  Farmers  to  Have  Speaking  Contest  at  State  Fair 
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STILL  TIME 

To  Get  Your 

CRA1NE-BU1LT 
SILO 

FOR  THIS  YEAR’S 

Corn 

Wood  Stave,  Tile,  or  Craine 
Triple  Wall— 

Whatever  your  choice,  you 
can  get  a  Craine-built  Silo 
and  have  it  up  in  time  to 
save  this  year’s  corn  ! 

In  spite  of  a  poor  start,  the 
crop  now  looks  good.  If  you 
need  a  silo,  and  want  to 
make  it  earn  feed-profits  this 
winter  —  we  suggest  you 
place  your  order  now. 
Craine-built  Silos,  all  ready 
for  immediate  erection,  can 
be  shipped  at  once. 

Write  us  today. 
Tell  us  your 
needs.  We  will 
'see  that  you  get 
prompt  action. 

CRAINE  Inc., 

Box  603-1 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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sVless 


R  Harvest  your  crop  more 
p  quickly  and  economical¬ 
ly  with  a  Miller  Bean 
Harvester.  For  40 
years  recognized  as  the 
best  by  the  biggest 
growers  everywhere. 
Reasonably  priced  and 
built  to  last. 

Buy  from  your  dealer 
or  write 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  La  Roy,  N.  Y. 
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Unity  Milk  Marketing  Plan 

How  This  Group  Proposes  To  Sell  Milk 


American  Agriculturist,  August  6,  1927 


Editor’s  Note  : — The  following  are  the 
plans  and  principles  of  the  Unity  Coopera¬ 
tive  Dairymen’s  Association ,  Inc.,  which 
is  one  of  the  cooperative  organisations  do¬ 
ing  business  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  representa¬ 
tive  Dairymen’s  meeting  held  in  Utica  re¬ 
cently  recommended  that  the  plans  of  all 
the  cooperative  milk  marketing  organisa¬ 
tions  in  the  Nezv  York  milk  shed  be  placed 
before  every  dairyman  for  study  and  later 
for  a  referendum  as  to  which  one  the 
farmers  like  best.  We  have  already  pub¬ 
lished  the  Sheffield  _ Producers’  plan  and 
the  plan  suggested  by  the  north  country 
dairymen.  In  an  early  issue  we  zvill  carry 
a  concise  summary  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Cooperative  Association  plan. 

We  have  purposely  asked  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  different  organisations  who 
have  prepared  these  plans  to  make  them 
brief  and  concise  so  that  you  can  read  and 
understand  them  quickly.  We  suggest  that 
you  save  these  copies  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  zvhich  contain  these  plans  and 
keep  them  for  future  reference.  For  the 
statement  of  the  Unity  Cooperative  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  plat  zvhich  follozvs  zve 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Truman  Cole,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  that  organisation. 

MW..  production,  distribution  and 
consumption  interests  three  distinct 
classifications  of  individuals.  There  are 
two  complete  business  transactions  em¬ 
ployed  which  are  described  as  follows: 

The  producer  sells  to  the  dealers  and 
the  dealer  sells  to  the  consumer,  so  in  our 
plan  for  the  stabilization  of  the  markets 
supplied  by  the  New  York  milk  shed,  to 
the  end  that  the  producer  and  the  dealer 
will  receive  an  adequate  return  and  that 
the  consumer  will  be  protected  with  an 
ample  supply  of  satisfactory  milk  at  a  fair 
price : 

First.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
authorities  regulating  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  in  production  have  the  right  to 
establish  the  rules  and  regulations  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  a  satisfactory  quality. 

Second.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
producers  have  the  right  to  name  the  price 
on  their  own  product  that  will  pay  them 
the  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  on  the  milk  that  is  sold  in  fluid 
form. 

Third.  It  is  recognized  that  if 
milk  is  produced  in  quantities  greater  than 
that  which  the  fluid  market  will  absorb 
that  such  milk  must  be  sold  at  a  price  that 
will  permit  dealers  to  manufacture  to  the 
best  advantage  and  dispose  of  such  manu¬ 
factured  product  in  competition  with  that 
coming  in  from  outside  of  this  territory, 
with  a  normal  profit  to  the  dealer,  other¬ 
wise,  such  surplus  milk  will  try  to  force 
itself  on  to  the  fluid  market  and  depress 
the  price  that  should  be  secured  for  the 
milk  that  is  actually  needed,  to  a  figure 
that  will  prohibit  realizing  for  it  the  cost 
of  production. 

Fourth.  It  is  recognized  thafe  be¬ 
cause  surplus  is  unavoidable  that  markets 
other  than  that  which  consumes  fluid  milk 
must  be  secured  to  the  end  that  all  of  the 
milk  will,  at  all  times,  find  an  outlet  and 
on  a  basis  that  will  provide  a  normal  profit 
for  the  factor  that  handles  it. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  as  follows: 

1.  That  all  milk  be  sold  on  the  two 
price  plan. 

2.  That  the  present  expensive  method 
of  blending  of  proceeds  be  abandoned,  and 
settlement  be  made  to  the  producer  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  established  prices  as  is 
shown  by  his  production  record  which  we 
recommend  to  be  on  the  following  basis : 

The  months  of  November,  December 
and  January  be  established  as  the  base 
period  when  all  producers  establish  their 
fluid  quota  for  the  year  which  we  recom¬ 
mend  to  sell  at  the  same  running  price 
through  the  entire  year  and  all  over-pro¬ 
duction  during  the  balance  of  the  year  to 
he  paid  for  as  per  the  average  price  of 
the  lower  classes. 


Disposition  of  proceeds  would  be  made 
producers  on  the  following  basis: 

1st.  The  base  production  to  be  paid  for 
at  the  fluid  price. 

2nd.  The  over-production  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  average  price  of  the  lower 
classes.  \ 

This  places  milk  delivered  to  dealers 
at  all  points  in  the  milk  shed  area  at  a 
uniform  price  which  will  prove  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  economic  business  activities 
of  dealers  and  bi  a  great  influence  in 
enabling  them  to  sell  into  the  hands '  of 
the  consumer  at  a  fair  price,  which  we 
believe  should  be  cost  of  production  and 
a  reasonable  profit  to  the  producer,  plus 
economic  cost  and  fair  profit  to  the  dealer. 

— Truman  Cole,  President. 


A  Symbol  oi'  service  and 
Friendship 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

Best  of  all,  did  you  ever  notice  in  riding 
about  the  country  that  it  is  the  very  best 
farms  of  the  community,  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions  of  course,  that  post  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  sign, 
and  post  it  where  everybody  can  see  it, 
showing  that  the  best  and  most  progres¬ 
sive  farmers  know  what  the  sign  stands 
for  and  are  proud  to  put  it  up  where 
all  can  see  it.  Nothing  that  is  connected 
with  our  work  is  of  any  more  satisfaction 
to  our  whole  staff  than  the  fact  that  the 
best  farmers  in  our  territory  are  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  subscribers. 

Therefore,  the  sign  may  be  regarded 
as  an  emblem  of  a  great  brotherhood 
or  organization  of  farm  men  and  women 
marching  along  the  Highway  of  Life 
together,  having  the  same  hopes  and 
working  and  reaching  constantly  for  the 
same  ideals  and  aspirations,  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  which  will  bring  to  them  and 
their  loved  ones  real  success  and  happi¬ 
ness.  There  are  some  140,000  subscrib¬ 
ers  to  American  Agriculturist,  which 
means  140,000  farm  families,  numbering 
in  all  probably  at  least  half  a  million 
farm  folks.  I  like  to  think  of  this  great 
body  of  fine  farm  people  as  one  big 
family  who  receive  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  into  their  homes  each  week.  In 
fact,  we  call  them  here  at  headquarters 
the  American  Agriculturist  Family, 

So  as  I  go  about  and  see  the  little 
signs,  I  have  a  sense  of  deep  responsi¬ 
bility  in  the  privilege  of  the  many 
associates  and  myself  in  working  for 
this  great  Family  and  in  trying  to  make 
farm  life  for  those  who  dwell  in  this 
Family  a  little  easier  and  a  little  more 
filled  with  happiness. 

When  you  have  something  that  trou¬ 
bles  you — and  who  does  not  have  trou¬ 
bles?— always  feel  free  to  tell  us  about 
your  problem  and  give  us  full  particu¬ 
lars.  You  may  be  sure  of  course  that 
the  information  will  be  treated  absolute¬ 
ly  confidential.  If  we  can  help  you, 
that  is  what  we  are  here  for,  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  sign  is  your  guarantee  of 
all  the  help  and  service  our  great  or¬ 
ganization  can  render. 


Condensed  buttermilk  or  skimmed  milk 
can  be  used  to  advantage  as  a  supplement 
to  the  regular  mash  and  grain  at  the  rate 
of  two  pounds  a  day  for  100  hens.  It  is 
usually  fed  in  paste  form  as  it  comes  from 
the  container.  In  the  summer  time  or 
whenever  a  wet  mash  is  fed  the  milk  in 
condensed  form  may  be  diluted  with  a 
little  warm  water,  and -then  used  to  moisten 
the  regular  laying  mash. 
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Make  More  Money  With 

MAMMOTH 
INCUBATORS 

THEY  HATCH  sturdy,  vigorous,  lively  chicks  that 
command  hjirhest  prices  and  build  a  reputation  for 
w  at  r°Up  •  W1  customers  back  year  after  year. 

l  Equipment  Is  economical  of  operation,  assures 
at8lowcostCenta8’e  ^atch,  Producing  quality  chicks 

up  n  profitable  independent  business 
I „„lLn'y  •‘i  (ultiaf  investment.  Start  with  1,200- 

to  "8!XClnytripFe8deok.Ck  aDd  add  600  'KE  Mctions  u» 

The  perfect  automatic  heating  and  ventilating  system 
«««  ♦  “ALL  gives  every  egir  an  even  heat  with 
constantly  freshened  air  free  from  drafts  which  is 
Jilwv  j  S!Le-nitla  to  uniform  hatching  of  sturdy,  long- 
iiurrea  chicks.  Modern  labor-saving  devices  assure 
low  operating  costs. 

Whether  you  are  already  In  the  hatching 
business  or  thinking  of  getting  into  it,  a 
careful  investigation  of  what  is  being 
done  by  present  owners  will  prove  profit¬ 
able  to  you.  Write  for  descriptive  litera- 
A  ture  and  further  information. 

F.  E.  JTALE  MFC.  CO. 
Dept.  182-R 
JTerMmcr,  N.  Y. 
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:BABY  CHICKS: 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  fou 
get  chicks.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  Inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  on:  25 


50 


100 


s.  c. 

White  Leghorns  . 

. $2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

s.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns  . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Barred 

Plymouth  Rocks  . . . 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Rhode 

island  Reds  . 

5.50 

10.00 

White 

Plymouth  Rocks  . 

6.50 

12.00 

White 

Wyandottes  . 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

Mixed 

all  varieties  . 

. 2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Per  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ....$8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . 10.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  7.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain  ..15.00 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  ...  Box  No.  161 


50 


100  1000 


l  P 


$7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

9.00 

11.00 

7.00 


$60.00 

70.00 

80.00 

80.00 

100.00 

60.00 


JULY  &  AUGUST  PRICES 

Ferris  Strain  White 

Leghorns  . $4.00 

Shelleys  Br.  Leghorns  4.50 
Basoms  Barred  Rocks  5.00 
Rhode  Island  Reds  ..  5.00 
Black  Minorcas  ....  6.00 
Odds  and  Ends  ....  4.00 
3,000  Pullets  $1.25  each.  Special  handling  and  postage 
paid.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 

Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Place  your  order  now  for  Pall  and  Winter 
hatched  chicks.  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Stock. 
We  hatch  all  year  around.  Twelve  varie¬ 
ties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.,  postage 
prepaid..  Send  for  price  list. 

SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Phone  1604  or  337. 

Mixed  Chicks  .  7c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  7c 

Barred  Rocks  .  9c 

R.  1.  Reds  . 10c 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  or  ask 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  R.  No.  2,  McALfSTERVI LLE,  PA. 

PULLETS :  REDUCED  PRICES 

S.  C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  ff  Anconasi 
Even  sized,  healthy,  and  well  developed. 

8  wks.,  75c;  10  wks.,  85c;  12  wks.,  95c. 

Also  12  wks.  old  White  Rocks  at  $1.00. 

BOS  HATCHERY.  Zeeland.  Mich..  R.  2  A 

pTTTr'TZq?  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  7c.  Barred 
L'llivlvij  Rocks  9c.  Light  mixed  6c.  Heavy  8e. 
100%  Delivery,  postpaid. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Chicks 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher  prices 
than  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
do  it.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Book9  3and4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab 
Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 
Established  26  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab  Industry  26  Years 
Ago.  Largest  Business  in  the  World  in  Pigeons  and.  Pigeon 
Supplies.  We  ship  breeding  stock  everywhere  on  three  months'  trial. 


HILLPOT  SUMMER  CHICKS  at 

PURE-BRED,  HIGH-CLASS  STOCK 


STOC 

K 

25 

50 

100 

.$2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

.  2.75 

5.50 

10.00 

.  2.50 

4.00 

7.50 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

.  4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

SPECIAL 

REDUCED 

PRICES 


Rush  Order.  Remit  by  money  order  or  check  and  mail  at  once.  Safe  arrival  full 

count  Guaranteed 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  BOX  29,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 
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Yours  merely  for  the  asking.  This  com¬ 
plete,  new  722-page  Fall  and  Winter 
Catalogue  will  be  sent  you  free  if  you 
send  us  your  name  and  address . 

Yours  Free— not  merely  the  Catalogue, 
but  yours  the  opportunity  to  see  and  to 
have  everything  new  and  interesting 
that  the  world  of  business  has  created. 


buy  the  shoe .  It  depends  upon  the  ability 
and  the  power  to  give  the  utmost  value. 


t  .  .At  Ward’s,  over  Sixty  Million  Dollars 

,  Yours  the  opportunity  to  see  and  to  casj1  -s  usecj  to  secure  low  prices.  Our 
save  by  the  new  Fall  prices.  Yours  the  eight  miUion  customers  enable  us  to  buy 

t0.,hV^^: fhr°Ugk  buymg  at  goods  by  the  carload,  by  the  train  load, 

to  contract  for  the  output  of  factories, 


lower'than-market  prices . 

1  This  big,  new  Fall  and  Winter  Cata 
,  logue  in  your  home  is  full  of  opportunity 
for  you.  Each  page  is  a  page  of  interest 
and  saving.  Each  member  of  your  family 
will  find  it  a  buying  guide,  giving  the 
lowest  price,  the  right  price  to  pay  for 
goods  of  Standard  Quality. 

At  Ward’s — Quality  is  First 
Then  Comes  Low  Price 


and  so  to  secure  low  prices  for  you. 

Ward’s  Low  Prices  Are  Made 
Without  Sacrificing  Quality 

We  never  sacrifice  quality,  never  use 
inferior  trimmings,  or  linings,  or  cheap 
wood,  or  cast  iron  instead  of  steel,  just 
to  make  a  price  seem  low.  Quality  comes 
first  at  Ward’s — then  Low  Price. 

Price  does  not  tell  quality.  One  shoe  at  So  write  for  your  big  new  Catalogue.' 
$3.98  is  not  always  the  equal  of  another  Study  the  low  prices.  See  for  yourself 
shoe  at  $3.98.  It  depends  upon  where  you  the  saving  that  may  as  well  be  yours. 

ij _  " 
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To  Montgomery  Ward  &.  Co., 
Dept.2.H  ■— 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 

(M ail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you. ) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’* 
complete  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue. 

Name . . . . 

Local  Address . 

Post  Office. . . .  State . . 

— . . . . 
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4  knives 
insure 
exter¬ 
mina¬ 
tion 


ROSS 

ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

All  steel  construction  —  no  blow  out  or  clog 
troubles — light  running  — lowspeed — better 
ensilage — lifetime  service— sizes  to  suit  your 
power.  A  Michigan  farmer  writes:  “Your  8-12- 
16  Ross  Cutler  is  the  easiest  running  machine 
1  have  ever  used — lots  of  power  to  spare— filled 
five  silos  and  only  trouble  was  getting  enough 
corn  to  cutter.”  Write  for  money  saving 
plan.  Agents  wanted 

The  famous  ROSS  SILO  made  of  copper- 
content  ROSSMETAL  galvanized  is  an¬ 
other  exterminator  .of  the  borer.  Write 
for  remarkable  book,  "What  Users  Say.’’ 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  (Est.  1850) 
387  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Cribs  —  Brooder  Houses — Garages — Mills 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oidest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
/our  five  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  “  m?ZT 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

S58  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  your  territory  bring 
rerj  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO.. 
170  Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
noth  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats.  Fillers  and 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


JH 


MILK  PRICES 

E  following  are  the  August  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 


miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen's  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 
League  Producer* 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.15 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $2.95 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.21 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.46 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

2  Fluid  Cream  .. 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese . Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
putter  ana  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  August,  1926 
was  $2.95  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s 
$2.80  for  3%. 

l'be  aDove  prices  In  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  Is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Interstate  Producers 


The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  tc  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  tor  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
June  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $1.61  per  cwt.  for  Class  x  and 
$1.27  for  Class  2. 

BUTTER  MARKING  TIME 

CREAMERY  July  27, 

SALTED  July  26  July  19  1926 

Higher  ,  . 

than  extra  ....42-4272  42  -421/2  41  -4172 

Extra  (92  sc)  -411/2  4114 -41 14s  4072- 
84-91  score  ....37-4072  37  -41  3472-40 

Lower  G’ds  ....35-36  35  -36  —  -34 


Tl;e  butter  market  has  been  marking 
time  since  our  last  report  with  little  or 
no  change.  From  day  to  day  there  has 
been  slight  fractional  revisions  in  the  price 
columns  but  the  market  as  a  whole  is  about 
on  the  same  level  as  a  week  ago.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  make  this  year 
exceeds  that  of  last  year,  prices  still  hold 
a  full  cent  margin. 

Advices  from  the  West  have  indicated 
right  along  that  production  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  up.  However,  during  the  past  few 
days  there  are  those  unmistakable  signs 
that  a  change  is  in  the  offing.  In  other 
words  some  sections  are  beginning  to 
intimate  a  reported  shrinkage.  When  this 
sets  in  we  can  count  on  a  stabilizing  fac¬ 
tor  in  case  the  market  itself  shows  some 
weakness. 

Here  in  New  York  there  is  a  little  com¬ 
plaint  about  distribution.  Consumers  have 
not  been  buying  as  they  did  previous  to 
the  recent  hot  spell.  New  York  has  been 
getting  more  than  its  share  of  hot  weather 
of  late  and  the  housewife  has  been  cut¬ 
ting  down  on  her  purchases.  A  slight 
wave  of  pessimism  was  cut  short  on  the 
26th  when  advices  stated  that  Chicago  had 
gained  a  fraction,  following  reports  of 
shrinkage  from  some  of  the  important  pro¬ 
ducing  sections. 

CHEESE  HOLDS  STRONG 


STATE 

FLATS  July  26 

Fresh  Fancy  ..  2472-2572 

Fresh  Av’ge  . .  . . - - 

Held  Fancy  . 27  -28 

Held  Av’ge  . 25  -2672 


July  27, 
July  19  1926 

2474-2572  23-24 


27  -28  - 

25  -26/2 - 


The  cheese  market  has  not  only  held 
the  strong  position  we  reported  last  week 
but  has  gained  just  a  shade.  Trading  is 
very  quiet  but  prices  have  advanced  a  frac¬ 
tion  because  of  the  higher  replacement 
costs.  The  country  market  has  been. above 
par  with  the  city  all  along  and  has  really 
forced  the  dealers  to  higher  price  levels. 
During  the  protracted  hot  spell  the  fluid 
milk  market  has  been  pressed  severely. 
Consequently  manufactured  dairy  products 
have  been  able  to  hold  tlioir  own  without 
any  difficulty  even  to  the  extent  of  mak¬ 
ing  slight  gains  in  some  lines  depending 
on  the  circumstances. 


HOT  WEATHER  HITS  EGGS 


NEARBY 

July  27, 

WHITE 

Juiy  26 

July  19 

1926 

Selected  Extras  . 

_ 36-39 

37-39 

45-47 

Extra  Firsts  .... 

_ 33-35 

34-357? 

41-44 

Av’ge  Extras  ... 

_ 29-31 

30-32 

37-39 

Firsts  . 

_ 28- 

28-29 

34-36 

Gathered  . 

_ 26-30 

26-31 

32-38 

Pullets  . 

_ 20-27 

20-27 

25-36 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

_ 30-36 

30-35 

35-41 

Gathered  . 

_ 25-29 

25-30 

30-38 

The  hot  weather  of  the  last  few  weeks 


has  hit  the  egg  market  an  awful  crack. 
It  might  be  said  that  we  have  had  a 
cracked  egg  market.  Some  of  the  best 
lines  that  usually  go  into  the  higher  classi¬ 
fications  have  been  forced  out  at  almost 
any  price  because  of  the  effects  of  heat. 
Those  that  are  free  of  heat  effects  are 
moving  out  at  a  premium,  some  selling  as 
high  as  41c.  However,  the  majority  of 
henneries  arriving  are  selling  anywhere 
from  29  to  32c  while  gathered  stock  has 
to  be  particularly  fine  to  bring  better  than 
28  to  29c. 

On  the  25th  it  looked  as  though  we 
might  see  an  improvement  in  the  market 
for  receipts  cleared  closely  and  there  was 
an  unmistakable  undertone  of  firmness 
especially  on  fancy  stock.  However,  on 
Tuesday,  supplies  were  again  liberal  and 
buyers  started  jobbing.  We  have  reached 
the  season  of  the  year  when  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  a  marked  shrinkage  and  undoubtedly 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  will  see  the 
price  curve  start  back  again. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MART  EASIER 


July  27, 

FOWLS  July  26  July  19  1926 

Colored  .  -22  23-24  25-26 

Leghorn  .  -20  20-21  23-24 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 20-33  30-37  30-40 

Leghorn  . 20-25  20-26  28-32 


DUCKS,  Nearby  _ 21-24  21-24  25-27 

The  live  poultry  market  is  a  rather  dis¬ 
couraging  affair  to  report  both  on  broilers 
as  well  as  fowls.  On  the  26th  indications 
were  that  for  the  week  ending  the  30th, 
240  carloads  of  live  poultry  would  come 
into  the  New  York  market,  more  than  we 
actually  needed.  On  the  26th  buyers  held 
off  waiting  developments  while  stock 
started  to  pile  up.  It  has  been  a  buyer’s 
market  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  prices 
are  not  going  to  be  any  too  good. 

The  unsatisfactory  egg  market  has  been 
having  its  effect  in  the  south  and  west. 
Egg  prices  have  been  low  and  the  flocks 
have  been  cut  into  quite  sharply.  Unless 
a  man  has  particularly  fine  stock  here  in 
the  nearby  sections,  he  had  better  look 
around  for  a  local  market  rather  than  take 
his  chances  on  the  Metropolitan  district. 
Just  as  a  matter  of  warning,  do  not  make 
any  contracts  for  live  poultry  by  word  of 
mouth.  If  buyers  come  to  your  place  and 
offer  you  a  good  price,  take  the  cash 
right  in  hand.  Of  late  we  have  heard  of 
a  number  of  cases  where  buyers  have 
promised  an  attractive  price  only  to  return 
about  60%  after  the  birds  have  been 
shipped. 

Because  of  the  heavy  freight  arrivals 
nearby  stock  coming  in  by  express  has 
been  based  generally  on  the  freight  mar¬ 
ket.  Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
situation  no  prices  were  established  until 
late  on  the  27th. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


FUTURES 

( At  Chicago) 

July  26 

July  27, 
July  19  1926 

Wheat  (July)  . 

.  .1.42 

1.41 

1.42% 

Corn  (July)  ... 

.  .1.01% 

.973% 

•  79% 

Oats  (July)  ... 

..  .44% 

•44% 

■413% 

CASH  GRAINS 
( At  New  fork) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red 

.  .1.55 

1.52% 

1.54 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel 
Oats,  No.  2  ... 

.  .1.22% 

1.197a 

.99% 

■  -  .53%.. 

.533% 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

July  23 

July  24, 
July  16  1926 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.35.00 

36.00 

31.00 

Sp’g  ran  . 

.29.50 

29.50 

27.00 

H'd  Bran  . 

.31.00 

32.00 

29.00 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.36.00 

35.00 

27.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.41.00 

41.00 

33.00 

Flour  Mids  .  . . 

.40.00 

40. GO 

31.50 

Red  Dog  . 

.46.00 

45. CO 

37.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.38.75 

38.50 

34.25 

Yel.  Hominy  .. 

.38.75 

38.50 

34.75 

Corn  Meal  . . . . 

.44.50 

44.00 

35.00 

Gluten  Feed  .  . . 

.36.50 

35.00 

37.75 

Gluten  Meal  .  . . 

.46.50 

47.50 

47.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

.38.00 

39.50 

35.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

.41.00 

42.00 

39.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

.43.00 

44.50 

40.50 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 

.46.50 

45.50 

49.00 

The  above  quotations 

are  those  of  the 

1  local 

Buffalo  market  and 

are 

F.  O.  B. 

Buffalo. 

They 

are  reported  in  the 

weekly  letter 

of  the 

N.  Y. 

State  Dept,  of  Apr. 

and 

Markets. 

POTATO  MARKET  WEAK 


The  potato  market  has  been  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory  of  late.  On  the  26th 
receipts  were  comparatively  light  but  trad¬ 
ing  was  comparatively  disappointing  and 
the  market  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
dition  with  prices  trending  downward.  The 
best  arrivals  from  Norfolk's  had  difficulty 
bringing  better  than  $2.75  although  a  few 
choice  marks  did  bring  $3.  Eastern  Shore 
did  a  little  better,  m/>st  of  the  potatoes 
from  that  district  selling  around  $3  with 
some  at  $3.25.  Long  Islands  are  still 
bringing  from  $3  to  $3  73  a  barrel  and 
from  $2.50  to  $3.25  in  150  pound  sacks. 
Jerseys  generally  bring  from  $2.73  to  $3 


per  150  pound  bag.  These  prices  are  about 
on  the  same  level  as  they  were  a  year  ago, 
possibly  a  shilling  or  two  lower  on  less 
desirable  marks. 

HAY  MARKET  STEADY 

The  hay  market  is  a  little  bit  steadier 
than  it  was  for  the  last  two  weeks  al¬ 
though  prices  remain  unchanged.  No.  1 
timothy  is  still  bringing  from  $24  to  $25 
with  No.  2  at  $22  to  $23  and  No.  3  at  $20 
to  $21.  Fancy  light  clover  mixed  for  the 


1  Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  by 
American  Agriculturist  for  your  benefit, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:00  to  11:15  A.M. 
Standard  time  ( 12:00  to  12:15  new 
time). 


best  grade  is  selling  from  $22  to  $24  with 
other  qualities  down  to  $17. 

Advices  from  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  indicate  that  the  hay 
crop  this  year  is  going  to  be  a  record  and 
it  is  not  going  to  pay  to  try  to  market  low 
grade  hay.  Whether  or  not  it  is  going  to 
pay  to  hold  hay  is  another  question.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  where  it  is  going  to  pay 
for  we  know  that  horses  are  not  becoming 
any  more  numerous  and  there  is  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  hay  for  sale.  Consequently  it 
appears  that  the  time  of  disposal  is  going 
to  be  determined  more  on  a  man’s  own 
circumstances.  The  outlook  for  the  hay 
man  is  rather  discouraging.  A  year  ago 
No.  I  timothy  was  selling  at  $29  to  $30 
a  ton  in  large  bales. 

PEA  BEANS  STEADY 

Pea  beans  are  experiencing  a  steady 
market.  However,  any  efforts  to  advance 
prices  have  proven  unsuccessful.  Peas 
are  still  selling  from  $6  to  $6.50,  red  kid¬ 
neys  from  $6.75  to  $7.50  and  marrows 
from  $6.25  to  $7.25. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

There  is  no  change  in  the  live  calf  mar¬ 
ket  since  our  last  report,  $16.50  still  re¬ 
ports  the  top  on  choicest  nearby  veals. 
Most  of  the  trade  however,  is  around  $16 
for  good  stuff.  Spring  lambs  advanced 
very  sharply  during  the  past  week,  prime 
marks  selling  up  to  $15.75  while  the  aver¬ 
age  run  of  medium  stock  sold  around 
$14.50  to  $15,  an  advance  of  $1  to  $1.75 
per  hundred  over  last  week. 

Steers  are  steady.  Choice  to  prime  veals 
bring  $12.50  to  $13  for  good  to  choice 
from  $11.23  to  $12.25,  other  marks  selling 
down  to  $9.25  for  common  stock.  Bulls 
are  steady.  *  Heavy  fat  states  at  $7.25  to 
$7.50,  medium  and  light  weights  anywhere 
from  $5.50  to  $6.75.  Other  common  lights 
down  to  $4. 

The  cow  market  is  generally  steady. 
Heavy  fat  states  selling  from  $5.50  to  $6, 
other  grades  and  weights  varying  down¬ 
ward  to  as  low  as  $2.50  for  light  and  com¬ 
mon  canners.  Reactors  have  been  selling 
from  $3  to  $6. 

The  hog  market  is  nominal,  Yorkers 
weighing  from  100  to  150  pounds  selling 
from  $ir  to  $11.50,  heavy  weights  selling 
down  to  $9.75,  roughs  as  low  as  $8. 

Rabbits  have  been  selling  from  24  to 
26c  a  pound.  The  demand  has  been  very 
slow. 

USE  RADIO  FOR  PERISHABLES 

It  is  quite  useless  to  endeavor  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  market  on  fruits,  vegetables 
and  other  perishables  because  of  the  rapidly 
changing  seasons  due  to  the  many  con¬ 
trolling  factors  such  as  weather,  consumer 
demand,  supplies,  etc.  It  is  vastly  more 
satisfactory  to  resort  to  the  radio.  The 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  is  broadcasting  market 
reports  daily  from  the  following  stations 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 

WGY- Schenectady;  12:01  P.  M.  and  6:00 
P.  M.  (Eastern  Standard  Time);  Monday 
to  Friday. 

WGY — Schenectady;  6:15  P.  M.;  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

WHAM — Rochester;  Monday  to  Saturday. 

WCAD— Canton;  11:00  A.  M.;  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Saturday. 

WGR — Buffalo;  Monday  to  Friday. 

WJZ-New  York  City;  4:30  P.  M.;  Mon¬ 
day  to  Saturday. 

WNYC— New  York  City;  5:15  P.  M.;  Mon¬ 
day.  Wednesday,  Friday;  7:00  P.  M.,  Tues¬ 
day  and  Thursday. 

WEAF— New  York  City;  11:00  A.  M.f 
Monday  to  Friday. 

During  lettuce  and  grape  shipping  sea¬ 
sons.  radio  reports  are  broadcast  from 
WHAM  and  WGY.  (Time  subject  to  change 
without  notice.) 
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County  Notes 


' The  Farm  News  From  A.  A .  Territory 


Washington  County — For  the  first 
time  in  38  years  the  Cambridge  Valley 
Agricultural  Society  will  hold  no  fair. 
This  action  has  caused  disappointment 
to  many  who  have  in  the  past  been 
regular  exhibitors.  Haying  is  well  un¬ 
der  way.  A  good  crop  is  reported  and 
quality  is  excellent.  The  concrete  road 
from  Cambridge  to  Eagle  Bridge  is  now 
under  construction.  Eggs  have  advanc¬ 
ed  in  price.  Buyers  are  now  offering 
45  cents  for  broilers  and  38  cents  for 
eggs. — H.  C.  C. 

Rensselaer  County — Electric  storms 
accompanied  by  hail  and  high  wind  did 
some  damage  to  crops  and  destroyed 
many  fruit  and  shade  trees.  Fruit  of  all 
kinds  will  be  scarce  this  year.  Potato 
bugs  are  busy  and  keep  the  farmers 
busy,  too.  Corn  made  quick  growth  the 
past  ten  days.  That  planted  early  is  far 
ahead  of  ‘the  later  planting.  Hay  crop 
is  heavy.  Frequent  and  heavy  showers 
make  the  harvesting  of  it  tedious  and 
difficult.  A.  E.  Weatherwax  picked  ripe 
tomatoes  from  his  home  grown  vines 
July  14.— C.  S.  R. 

Delaware  County — July  has  been  very 
hot  and  dry  although  showers  on  the 
15th  and  17th  relieved  the  situation 
somewhat.  Haying  is  in  full  swing. 
Wages  for  haying  are  $5  and  $6  a  day. 
Jared  VanWagenen,  Jr.,  spoke  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Meredith  Community 
Club,  July  15.  Milk  prices  for  May  and 
June  were  $2.30  and  $2.22  as  compared 
with  $2.21  and  $2.10  respectively  for 
these  months  last  year.  Feed  is  much 
higher  than  last  year. — E.  M.  N. 

Genesee  County — Lots  of  rain  has 
been  bad  for  the  hay  harvest.  Hay  is  a 
large  crop.  Farmers  are  busy  with 
their  peas  taking  them  to  the  vinery. 
They  are  a  good  crop.  Wheat  is  ready 
to  harvest  and  that,  a  good  crop.  It  is 
rather  early  to  say  much  about  the  fruit 
crop  but  it  will  be  below  the  average 
but  what  fruit  set  seems  to  be  sticking 
very  well  so  far. — J.  C. 


§4  basket.  Eggs  40  cents.  Early  Green- 
boro  peaches  $1.50  crate,  the  late  black¬ 
berries  will  begin  within  the  next  ten 
days.  Potato  harvest  is  on  and  selling 
75  cents  baskets  for  first  and  50  cents 
for  seconds,  sweets  are  doing  fine,  will 
not  want  rain  for  a  long  while  just  now. 
— C.  A.  U. 

Hunterdon  County — The  farmers  are 
slow  getting  their  wheat  together  as 
some  of  the  wheat  stays  so  green.  The 
hot  weather  of  last  week  ripened  the 
oats.  Some  are  cutting  their  oats.  Oats 
are  set  full  but  are  light  and  the  hot 
winds  of  last  week  cut  the  pasture  so 
the  farmers  have  to  begin  to  feed.  The 
rain  so  far  in  July  has  been  very  light. 
The  corn  is  one  month  back  for  the 
average  of  ten  years  past.  Milk  will  be 
short  the  coming  winter.  Farmers  can¬ 
not  sell  their  milk  for  $3  per  hundred  at 
the  price  of  feed  and  cows.  $10  a  ton 
is  being  offered  for  the  best  hay.  Corn 
is  $1.50  a  bushel,  oats  50  to  55  cents  a 
bushel,  wheat  $1.50  and  up,  veal  calves, 
11  to  12  cents  live  weight,  eggs,  30  cents 
a  dozen,  chicks,  2  to  2 pounds,  30 
cents  a  pound.  Fresh  cows  10  to  12 
hundred  pounds  are  ready  to  sell  from 
$175  to  $250.— J.  R.  F. 


Notes  from  Pennsylvania 

Union  County— Swine  growers  of 
Pennsylvania  will  meet  at  Beltsville, 
Md.,  from  August  4-6  for  inspection  and 
recreation.  Dr.  H.  H.  Havner  and  Dr. 
A.  F.  Woods  will  be  the  speakers. — J. 
N.  G. 

Susquehanna  County — Several  hard 
showers  the  past  week  has  made  a  mark¬ 
ed  improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
all  crops. 

Haying  retarded  some  but  it  will  come 
along  alright.  Strawberries  are  about 
cleaned  up  and  a  good  crop  in  most 
fields.  Apples  do  not  appear  very  plen¬ 
tiful.— W.  P.  D  . 


Tioga  County — Owego  will  celebrate 
the  100th  anniversary  commencing 
August  7.  On  Sunday,  August  7,  the 
church  bells  and  St.  Paul’s  chimes  will 
herald  the  opening  of  festivities.  All 
churches  will  hold  special  services  that 
day.  Monday,  the  8th  is  “Get  Acquaint¬ 
ed  pay  ’.  Tuesday  the  9th  will  see  the 
dedication  of  Ahwaga  and  Draper  Parks 
and  the  unveiling  of  the  boulders.  Wed¬ 
nesday,  the  10th,  Fraternal  and  Organi¬ 
zation  Day.  Thursday,  1  h,  Automo¬ 
bile  Day.  Friday,  12th  Fi  emeu’s  day. 
Tioga  County  Firemen  Association  will 
hold  parade  and  convention.  Prizes  are 
to  be  given  and  to  be  competed  for  by 
companies  outside  of  Owego.  Celebra¬ 
tion  closes  on  Saturday,  goodbyes  said. 
Oolf  tournaments  daily  at  the  Country 
Club;  also  other  events.  Tioga  County 
Historical  Society  will  have  an  exhibit  at 
Coburn  Free  Library,  daily  carnival 
throughout  the  week.  Special  display  of 
fire  works  and  pavement  dances,  band 
concerts  and  elaborate  decorations  for 
the  village. — D.  B. 


Chautauqua  County — Hay  makers 
haying  a  wet  time  of  it.  Up  to  this  d; 
July  24,  it  has  rained  13  days  and  m; 

.  them  have  been  such  heavy  rains 
this  time  the  ground  completely  soal 
after  4  days  of  almost  constant  rain 
tew  have  finished  haying,  but  generj 
haying  is  not  more  than  half  finish 
the  wet  weather  sure  has  helped 
pasture,  new  seeding  and  crops  gen 
afiy  It  is  just  what  newly  set  cabb; 
needed,  but  oh!  how  the  weeds  grew  < 
every  bright  day  one  has  to  work  in 
hay  field. — A.  J  N 


Notes  from  New  Jersey 

Salem  County— After  a  long  d 
the  showers  that  came  this  week 
prove  a  blessing.  Pastures  and 
will  imp  rove  ^greatly,  so  will  all  kin 
fruits.  It  will  also  help  us  to  do 
plowing  yet  to  plant  the  late  red 
potatoes  also  to  sow  crops  and  ha} 

Atlantic  County — We  had  rain  o, 
.  th  for  two  hours  and  on  the  19t 
six  hours,  today,  the  23rd,  it  raine 
day  on  and  off.  Red  raspberries 
here  as  low  as  $3.50,  60  pint  Blacks 
as  low  as  $3,  to  $3.75.  Tomatoes 


iuaupnin  county — We  are  having 
very  late  wheat  harvest.  In  many  fiel< 
the  young  grass  is  nearly  as  high  as  tl 
wheat.  Oats  are  ripening  very  rapid 
and  will  yield  well.  We  have  had  lig! 
showers  during  the  past  week.  Hersht 
Chocolate  Company  have  advanced  tl 
price  of  milk  10  cents  per  can.  Egj 
are  retailing  at  35  cents  per  doze 
corn  is  $1.20,  potatoes  $1.75  per  bushi 
Japanese  Beetles  have  been  found 
some  Harrisburg  gardens.  The  writer 
family  orchard  is  well  laden  with  apple 
— I.  F.  A. 


Milk  Inspectors  Wanted 

F^R.  LOUIS  I.  HARRIS,  Commissioner 
of  Health  of  New  York  City,,  has 
asked  us  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  the  fact  that  his  Department  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  ap¬ 
proximately  thirty  temporary  country 
milk  inspectors. 

Applicants  for  these  temporary  posi¬ 
tions  must  have  had  agricultural  school  or 
biological  or  chemical  laboratory  training 
and  must  have  had  some  experience  in  the 
handling  of  milk  and  milk  products  or  in 
milk  inspection  work. 

The  salary  for  these  temporary  posi¬ 
tions  will  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1900 
per  annum,  and  when  assigned  to  the 
country,  the  hotel  and  traveling  expenses 
of  the  inspectors  are  paid  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  No  guarantee  can  be  given  as  to 
the  length  of  employment  but  it  is  likely 
that  at  least  three  months  work  will  be 
available.  These  temporary  positions  in 
themselves  will  not  lead  to  a  permanent 
employment,  since  it  is  necessary  for  all 
permanent  employes  to  take  and  pass  the 
usual  Civil  Service  examination. 

Candidates  for  the  Civil  Service  ex¬ 
aminations  are  required  to  be  from  21  to 
35  years  of  age.  In  appointing  temporary 
inspectors,  we  are  desirous  of  having  the 
younger  men  also,  although  men  older  than 
35  years  will  be  considered. 

For  application  blanks  and  further  in¬ 
formation,  write  the  Department  of 
Health,  505  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City. 
Mention  the  fact  that  you  saw  this  notice 
in  American  Agriculturist. 


►APEC 
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"3/ie  Cutter  Ofiaf 
2)oesAot  Clog” 

“Quality  and  Quantity  of  Cutting” 

are  the  Papec  features  that  most  appeal  to  J.  Smith  Brundage, 
Superintendent  of  the  Steuben  County  (N.Y.)  Farms.  The  Papec 
cuts  ensilage  fine  and  even,  so  that  it  will  pack  firmly.  It  “eats 
up  corn”  as  fast  as  a  man  can  throw  it  from  the  wagon.  Needs 
no  man  at  the  feeding  table,  thanks  to  the  Third  Roll.  Fills 
the  highest  silo  without  stress  or  strain.  Operates  at  low  cost. 

Four  sizes — ask  your  dealer  to  show  them. 

Write  us  TODAY  for  FREE  1927  Catalog „ 

Papec  Machine  Co* 

111  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.Y* 
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1*/our  YleigfiborTfas  One  -Jtsk  7fin 


Send  for  “Better  Buildings” 


Full  Weight  JjjsSL _  And  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel 

Galvanized —  RUST-RESISTING  Galvanized 

for  economy  -jn»  *>.  o  Trx  H  a 

mnd  lasting  service!  KOOIlIlg  FFOClUCtS 

Why  build  to  burn  ?  For  best  protection  from  fire, 
storms  and  lightning,  use  metal  roofing  and  siding. 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  (alloyed  with  copper^ 
are  the  highest  quality  sheets  manufactured.  Unequaled  for  Roofing:,  Siding-* 
Flumes,  Tanks  and  all  sheet  metal  work.  Use  Keystone  Roofing  Tin  lor  resi» 
dences.  Look,  for  the  Keystone  included  in  brands.  Sold  by  leading  dealers* 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 


WALDORF  FARMS 

NORTH  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


Offer  for  sale  Registered  Guernsey 
bull  calves  'out  of  prize-winning  A.  R. 
dams  with  600-lb.  to  700-lb.  records  at 
prices  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  and 
on  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser. 

*  *  * 

ACCREDITED  HERD 
*  *  * 

Oscar  F.  Kinney  Clifford  E.  Greene 
Owner  Sup’t. 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 

When  in  need  ot  alfalfa  timothy,  clover  bay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis.  Richfield  Springs,N.V. 


FINE  GRADE  HOLSTEIN'S 

Two  loads,  big,  breedy,  milky,  young 
Aug.  and  Sept,  cows,  udders  and  teats 
perfect. — untested. 

One  load  Aug.  and  Sept,  cows — tested. 
One  load  strippers — both  tested  and  un- 
tested. 

Oswald  J.  Ward  &  Son,  Candor,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire.  All  bloeky  pigs,  large  type  stock. 

7  weeks  old,  $4.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.75 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
A  few  pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  7  to  8 
weeks  old,  $6.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Pigs  For  Sale  For  Immediate  Delivery 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  bogf 
These  are  all  good  bloeky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  make 
large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cross,  6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.; 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  sat-* 
isfied,  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.* 
Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086.  P.  S.  3  months  old  pigs 
$7  each. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross. 
7  to  8  weeks  old  $4.50  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.75 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  freo 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S.— Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $6.50  each 


PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are. 
fast  growers;  Chester  white  and  Berkshire 
cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  6  to 
8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old. 
$6.00  each.  Also  a  few  pure  bred  Chester 
Whites  $7.00  each.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Prompt  delivery  guaranteed. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  CRATED  AND  SHIPPED  TO  YOUR  DEPOT 
Selected  Spring  Pigs 

From  all  large  type  stock,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  eross, 
and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  oveks  old, 
$5.00  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  No  charge  for 
crating  or  shipping.  AH  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  0.  to  you 
on  approvaL  We  pay  all  express  charges  to  yoar  depot. 
These  prices  sre  F.0.B  your  depot.  We  haTe  plenty  of 
stork  for  prompt  shipment.  Pure  bred  Chester  White  harrow*, 
boars  or  sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $6.50  each. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  48,  R.F.D.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
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Now  possible! 

•>  ■>  Hot  Water  '  ■« 

from  your  well  or  cistern 


WITHOUT  coal  or  gas  or 
water  pressure  you  can  now 
have  hot  water — all  you  need — 
from  your  kitchen  pump. 


You’ve  always  wanted  city  com¬ 
fort;  here’s  your  chance.  -If  you 
have  a  water  pressure  system  so 
much  the  better.  If  not,  the 
pump  will  work  as  well. 


Easy  Method 

Simply  install  a  Perfection  Kero¬ 
sene-Burning  Water  Heater  by  a 
new,  easy  method  explained  in 
the  Perfection  booklet.  When  you 
need  hot  water  turn  a  valve  and 
work  the  pump  as  usual.  Need 
cold  water,  turn  the  valve  back. 


Economical  Too 

Perfection  Water  Heaters  burn 
Socony  Kerosene,  the  easy-to- 
get,  clean,  safe,  cheap  fuel.  The 
one  illustrated  is  No.  411,  with 
double  copper  heating  coils  and 
Fast  “Cobalt”  Blue  Chimney 
Burner  which  provides  an  in¬ 
tense  flame  beneath  the  water 
coils.  There  are  other 
models,  low  in  price, 
fully  described  in  the 
FREE  Perfection 
booklet. 


I,: PERFECTION 

Kerosene  fVater  Heaters 

STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  I 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York 

Room  1207  T,  26  Broadway,  New  York  City 

I  want  to  get  more  FREE  information  about 
the  various  models  of  Perfection  Kerosene- 
Burning  Water  Heaters  and  how  I  can  get  hot 
water  from  my  kitchen  pump  or  faucet. 

My  plumber’s  name  is _ ... 

Town _ ....... 

My  name _ ....... 

Street  or  R.R.. _ ........... 

Town _ ...................State............ 


American  Agriculturist,  August  6,  1927, 

Why  Do  Children  Behave? 

Manners  Have  to  Be  'Trained.  Into  the  Individual 


«\V/  HY  don’t  my  children  behave  as 
VV  nicely  as  Mrs.  Blank’s?  I’m 
sure  I  take  just  as  many  pains  as  she  does 
trying  to  teach  them.”  The  child  who  has 
one  set  of  manners  for  company  and  an¬ 
other  set  for  family  use  may  get  them 
mixed  at  embarrassing  moments.  Defer¬ 
ence  to  older  people,  to  teachers,  to  women 
can  be  learned  by  five-year-olds,  or  even 
earlier.  Anyone  appreciates  having  a 
child  open  the  door  and  hold  it  open  until 
he  has  passed  through. 

Children  that  are  accustomed  to  have 
their  parents  precede  them  into  church, 
into  the  dining-room,  upstairs,  will 
naturally  expect  other  older  people  to  do 
so  under  most  circumstances.  If  one  in 
these  days  of  automobile  travel  must 
stop  at  hotels  or  tea-rooms  with  the  little 
folks,  it  is  far  more  comfortable  for 
Father  and  Mother  if  they  know  the  chil¬ 
dren  can  adapt  themselves  with  ease  to  the 
unusual  circumstances.  Inconspicuous 
table  manners,  waiting  for  older  people 
to  speak  first,  yet  answering  without  em¬ 
barrassment  when  spoken  to — these  are 


Becoming  House  Dress 


Pattern  No.  498  ■  with  its  surplice  closing 
and  patch  pockets  makes  up  most  attractively 
in  the  lovely  dimities,  percales,  prints  and 
ginghams.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inch  bust  measure.  The  36-inch 
size  requires  3  J4  yards  of  Mi-inch  material 
with  y2  yard  of  contrasting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk.)  Add  12  cents  for  the  Summer 
Fashion  Book  and  send  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


habits  which  have  to  be  drilled  in  as  a 
regular  thing  if  they  are  to  become  a  part 
of  a  child’s  habitual  practice.  The  best 
example  of  course  which  children  can  pos¬ 
sibly  have  the  courtesy  of  their  parents 
to  each  other  and  to  the  children  them¬ 
selves.  Even  as  grown-ups,  we  resent 
being  told  we  must  do  this  or  that,  but  do 
it  willingly  enough  if  asked  politely.  And 
wc  are  only  little  foiks  grown  big,  after 
all.  “Please  do  this”  instead  of  “Go  and 
do  this”  would  sometimes  simplify  dis¬ 
cipline.  “May  I  have  the  bread,  thank 
you”,  “Please  pass  the  butter”  may  just  as 
well  be  a  form  used  as  something  more 


crude.  Boys  and  girls  often  develop  little 
habits  that  are  objectionable  to  other  peo¬ 
ple.  Most  folks  like  being  pleasing  to 
others — human  nature,  I  suppose — and  if 
they  know  that  others  do  not  like  to  see 
these  things,  it  helps  to  prevent  their  com¬ 
mitting  such  social  errors  as  these :  pick 
their  teeth,  clean  or  attend  to  their  nails 
in  any  way  in  public,  stand  with  hands  in 
pockets,  yawn  without  trying  to  suppress 
it,  laugh  at  own  jokes,  point  at  anyone 
or  anything,  chew  gum  publicly,  whistle  or 
hum  in  the  presence  of  older  people,  play 
with  objects,  silver,  etc.,  while  talking, 
hide  mouth  or  part  of  it  while  talking, 
leave  hat  on  when  entering  house  or  when¬ 
ever  talking  to  women  or  keep  hand  on 
people  when  talking  to  them. 

Such  things  as  entering  anyone’s  bed¬ 
room  without  knocking,  borrowing  any¬ 
thing  and  failing  to  return  it  promptly 
(even  from  one’s  brother  or  sister),  read¬ 
ing  other  people’s  postcards  or  letters  or 
commenting  on  them  in  any  way  are  also 
off  the  list  of  the  well-behaved. 

As  for  personal  appearance,  neatness  is 
always  possible,  even  in  the  poorest  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Tidy  hair,  clean  nails,  clean 
well-pressed  clothing,  underclothing  fresh 
and  shoes  shined  are  possible  to  everybody. 
But  the  human’s  love  for  bedecking  him¬ 
self  with  gewgaws  of/  one  kind  or  other 
too  often  leads  to  over-decoration,  too 
many  rings,  beads,  pins  or  bracelets.  These 
should  be  kept  simple,  for  children  prac¬ 
tically  none.  When  one  is  at  work  the 
clothing  should  be  suitable  for  the  job; 
if  in  the  fields  or  in  the  kitchen,  sturdy, 
plain  clothes  are  in  order.  Children  at 
play  are  far  better  off  with  easy  clothing 
made  of  stuff  strong  enough  to  stand 
healthy  activities.  Then  when  out  in 
public,  use  just  as  good  clothing  as  the 
purse  will  allow — no  better.  But  clothing 
should  be  attractive  as  well  as  useful; 
the  duty  of  looking  well  may  be  a  very 
pleasant  duty. 

Other  hints  on  behavior  will  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  these  columns.  If 
there  are  any  questions  which  you  would 
like  to  ask  about  the  etiquette  for  special 
occasions,  send  a  stamped  addressed  en¬ 
velope  to  the  Household  Editor  for  reply. 


What  Is  Your  Color? 

F  you  are  the  type  to  look  best  in  the 

dark  colors,  it  is  good  buying  to  choose 
the  one  most  becoming  to  you  and  use  it 
for  the  background  for  your  entire  outfit. 
Navy  blue  is  becoming  to  most  people, 
more  so  than  black  which  is  very  stylish 
now.  Coat,  hat,  gloves,  shoes,  and  stock¬ 
ings  have  to  be  chosen  as  a  part  of  the 
whole  costume — if  one  is  off-key  it  spoils 
the  whole  appearance.  This  need  not  mean 
extra  expense  but  it  does  mean  that  one 
has  to  consider  the  whole  costume  rather 
than  just  the  piece  being  made  or  bought. 

A  pair  of  tan  or  brown  shoes  may  be 
a  bargain  on  the  counter  but  if  they  have 
to  be  worn  with  a  black  or  navy  outfit, 
the  ensemble  will  not  he  so  good  as  if 
black  shoes  were  used.  If  the  coat  or 
suit  is  brown  other  garments  may  be 
brown,  tan,  beige,  or  other  shades  of 
brown.  Touches  of  beige  or  gray  on  blue 
or  black  costumes  help  to  lighten  them  up, 
but  if  they  are  used,  stockings  and  gloves 
to  correspond  should  be  used. 

The  fashion  of  the  ensemble  dfrstume 
has  proved  a  blessing  to  most  women, 
especially  for  one  who  has  the  tendency 
to  buy  a  dress  or  a  blouse  or  just  any¬ 
thing  she  sees  on  sale  and  takes  a  fancy 
to.  The  first  thing  to  determine  is  “what 
is  your  type?”  If  you  are  a  dignified 
matronly  figure,  certain  girlish  styles 
would  very  definitely  be  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  If  you  are  either  very  slender,  very 
tall,  or  very  short,  or  very  fat,  you  have 
a  special  problem  in  choosing  what  you 
shall  wear  in  order  to  not  emphasize  any 
of  these  facts.  Certain  lines  make  people 
look  taller,  others  cut  off  their  height — 
what  a  tragedy  to  pick  the  wrong  ones  1 
Dark  colors  make  people  look  smaller ; 
then  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  stout  person  to 
get,  for  instance,  a  red  dress  or  a  light 


brown  coat.  People  with  large  hips  have 
to  avoid  any  lines  which  will  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  fact.  A  band  of  color  there, 
or  a  two  piece  suit  of  different  colors 
which  meet  at  the  hip  line  only  serve  to 
make  the  hips  look  larger.  One  piece 
dresses  and  coats  look  best  on  such  figures. 
By  the  same  reasoning  a  tall,  thin  figure 
is  improved  by  such  measures  because  the 
over-long  lines  are  broken. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  choos¬ 
ing  a  predominating  color  in  the  wardrobe, 
and  sticking  to  it  for  several  seasons — 
when  a  new  hat  or  dress  is  bought,  it  may 
be  worn  with  the  other  garments  already 
in  use.  It  is  no  economy  to  buy  a  purple 
coat  on  sale — as  one  girl  did — if  nothing 
else  you  have  goes  with  it.  Enough 
variety  may  be  obtained  by  having  dif¬ 
ferent  accessories  and  trimmings  from 
season  to  season  and  thus  prevent  the  one- 
color  scheme  from  becoming  monotonous. 


Dainty  Cookies 

DUT  two  cookies  together  with  icing, 
ground  raisins  or  peanuts  with  icing 
on  top  and  the  kiddies  will  be  delighted 
when  opening  their  lunch  boxes. — L.  T.  B.. 

Ill.  ' 


Amuse  the  Convalescent 

T  is  somewhat  of  a  problem,  to  amuse 
a  convalescent,  but  one  mother  hit 
upon  a  plan  which  provided  endless  en¬ 
tertainment.  She  procured  short  cut 
straight  macaroni — what  is  often  called 
salad  macaroni.  The  small  patient 
strung  it  on  ordinary  string,  and  then 
colored  it  with  her  water  colors.  Really 
lovely  necklaces  were  the  result. — E.  D. 
Yale,  Calif. 
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The  Cooling  Cucumber 

In  Spite  of  its  Honorable  History ,  the  “Cuke”  Is  Often  Neglected 


EVEN  the  cucumber  lends  itself  to 
varied  and  new  ways  of  serving  and 
many  there  are  who  flout  it  in  salad  or 
with  a  vinegar  dressing  who  welcome  it  as 
the  mushroom’s  little  sister. 

Casserole  Cucumbers :  Choose  large 
cucumbers — those  that  are  beginning  to 
ripen  may  be  used ;  pare  and  cut  in 
quarters  or  eighths,  lengthwise.  For  each 
four  cucumbers  make  a  dressing  of  one 
half  cupful  sweet  cream  one  cupful  sweet 
milk,  one  tablespoon ful  sugar,  one  table¬ 
spoonful  butter  and  a  dash  of  salt  and 
pepper.  Put  the  cucumbers  in  bottom  of 
casserole,  pour  in  the  sauce  and  cook  un¬ 
til  you  can  easily  pierce  the  slice  cucumber 
with  a  fork.  Serve  hot  with  saltinesc — 
L.  M.  T.,  N.  Y. 

People  of  the  near  east  seem  to  know 
better  than  we  do  hozv  delicious  are  cu¬ 
cumbers,  egg  plants,  etc.,  in  casserole. 

There  is  a  delicacy  of  f  lav  or  about  them 
that  appeals  to  the  epicure.  You  may  like 
the  above  recipe  with  less  sugar  or  en¬ 
tirely  without  it.  You  may  also  prefer 
to  remove  all  seeds  zvhich  begin  to  be 
hard  when  a  cucumber  ripens. 

*  *  * 

Mushroom  Cucumbers :  Pare  cucum¬ 
bers  and  slice  in  rings  about  one-sixth 

of  an  inch  thick.  Let  stand  in  cold  salted 
water  for  at  least  two  hours.  Melt  butter 
in  a  pan,  add  a  few  drops  of  onion  juice 
and  in  this  fry  the  cucumber  slices  as 

you  would  mushrooms,  dusting  them  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Serve  hot  on  squares  of 
toasted  bread. — L.  M.  T.,  N.  Y. 

From  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  in 
thickness  will  more  nearly  approximate 
the  mushroom  sice  when  cooked. 

*  *  * 

Cucumbers  with  Hamburg  Steak :  Sea¬ 
son  the  steak  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  few 
drops  of  onion  juice,  form  in  small  flat 
cakes  and  fry  in  hot  bacon  fat.  Make  a 
sauce  by  grinding  one  large  or  two  smaller 
cucumbers,  one  green  pepper,  one  slice  of 
onion  and  a  slice  of  dry  bread.  Moisten 
with  vinegar,  season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  flavor  with  a  teaspoonful  of  tomato 
catsup.  Remove  meat  from  pan,  add  one 
half  cupful  hot  water  and  the  cucumber 


The  Art  of  Embroidery 

1 


Every  Woman  Should 
Have  the  Complete 
Course  in 
Embrodery 

Ten  lessons  exceptionally  well  written  by  Mrs. 
Minniie  Berry,  an  authority  on  Embroidery  and 
Kindred  subjects.  Seventy  illustrations,  showing 
all  the  following  stitches: 

Stem  or  Outline  Stiitch,  including  the  Slanted, 
Split,  Twisted,  Knotted-  or  Beaded. 

ChaiD  or  Loop  Stitch,  Cross  Stitch,  Long  and  Short 
Stitch,  Solid  Kensington  Stitch,  Satin  Stitch,  Raised  Satin 
Stitch,  Buttonhole  Single  and  Double  Stitch,  Blanked 
Stitch,  Ladder  Stitch,  Mexican  Stitch,  Eyelet  Stitch,  Lace 
Stitch,  Fish  Net  Stitch,  Coral  Single  and  Double  Stitch, 
French  Knot  Stitch,  Stem  Stitch,  Couching  of  every  kind, 
with  ten  separate  illustrations,  Persian  Double  and  Single 
Stitch,  Ismit  Stitch,  Janina  Stitch,  Lattice  Stitch.  Roman 
Stitch,  Ship  Ladder  Stitch,  Wheat  Ear  Stitch.  Border 
Stitch,  Reverse  Bias  Stitch,  Overlap  Stitch,  Solid  Overlap 
Stitch,  Tapestry  Stitch,  Bullion  Stitch,  Cord  or  Twine 
Stitch,  Seed  Stitch,  Beading  Stitch,  Bulgarian  Stitch, 
Darning  Stitch,  Brick  Stitch,  Pattern  Darning  Stitch,  Queen 
Anne  Stiitch,  Over  Cast  Stitch,  Birds  Eye  Stiitch,  Pecot 
Stitch,  Leaf  Stitch,  Fancy  Gross  Stltich,  Spider  Web  Stitch, 
cushion  Stitch,  Gobelin  Stitch,  Tent  Stitch,  Star  Stitch, 
Foint  Matte  Stitch,  Arrow  Head  Stitch,  Horn  Stitch,  Rope 
stitch. 

Also  all  about  stems,  punch  work  and  Wal- 
lachian. 

Book  printed  on  fine  quality  enamel  paper 
with  cover  in  two  colors. 

Thirty-six  pages.  Six  by  Nine.  Twenty- 
five  cents. 

Send  order  to  Embroidery  Dept.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


sauce,  bring  to  boiling  point,  pour  over 
the  meat  and  serve. — L.  M.  T.,  N.  Y. 

For  the  one  hot  dish  this  seems  ideal. 

*  *  * 

Hot  Cucumber  Salad :  Put  twelve 
medium  sized  cucumbers,  and  six  small 
onions  through  food  chopper.  Heat  one 
cupful  vinegar,  one  cupful  sugar,  one 
tablespoon  flour,  one  teaspoonful  mustard, 
one-half  teaspoonful  salt,  and  a  dash  of 
pepper  and  tumeric  powder,  stirring  until 
the  simmering  point  is  reached.  Add  the 
cucumbers  but  do  not  cook  longer.  Heap 
the  cucumber  mixture  on  crisp  lettuce 
leaves,  garnish  with  parsley  and  serve. — 
L.  M.  T.,  N.  Y. 

For  those  who  do  not  object  to  putting 
hot  vinegar  on  their  lettuce  the  snap  of 
this  salad  is  very  pleasing. 

*  *  * 

Western  Salad:  Slice  three  medium 
sized  cucumbers  very  fine.  Blend  together 
five  teaspoonfuls  sour  cream,  two  tea- 


of  air.  Plants  may  be  given  larger  pots 
as  they  grow,  but  the  shifts  should  be 
gradual. 

Pots  are  made  porous  to  aid  the  move¬ 
ment  of  air  and  water;  keep  them  so  by 
scrubbing  them  before  filling  them  with 
soil.  The  hole  in  the  bottom  is  to  allow 
the  water  to  pass  freely  from  the  pot. 
Never  cork  it  up.  Professor  Hottes  cau¬ 
tions,  but  place  three  or  four  pieces  of 
broken  flower  pot  over  it  to  keep  the 
soil  from  closing  it. 

Allow  enough  space  between  the  top  of 
the  soil  and  the  top  of  the  pot  to  keep 
the  water  from  running  over  the  top  onto 
the  floor.  Take  the  plants  from  the  pot 
and  look  at  the  roots  if  you  suspect  them 
of  being  too  dry,  too  wet,  or  infested  with 
insects.  Plants  are  easily  removed  from 
pots  by  placing  the  forefinger  and  second 
finger  of'  the  right  hand  about  the  plant 
and  inverting  the  pot.  If  the  pot  is  jarred 
against  a  table  the  ball  of  soil  and  roots 
will  loosen  itself  from  the  pot  and  rest 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand. 


The  Frenchy  style  ictured  above  is  of  Silk  Rayon  and  will  wash  and  Iron  beautiful¬ 
ly.  These  aprons  3563,  3564,  3565  are  stamped  to  show  you  where  and  how  to  place  the 
lace  trimming.  There  are  two  pockets  and  stampings  of  dainty  designs  to  harmonize 
with  the  ‘'lacy”  trimming.  Colors,  Nile  Green,  Salmon,  Pink  and  Blue. 

A  detailed  working  chart,  showing  the  exact  color  scheme  and  where  each  color 
is  used  furnished  with  each  apron.  Price  of  these  aprons  is  75c,  each  postpaid.  Be 
sure  to  state  number  of  apron  desired  when  ordering.  Send  orders  to  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


spoonfuls  vinegar,  and  one  half  teaspoon¬ 
ful  each  of  salt,  and  chopped  chives.  Add 
a  dust  of  pepper  and  mix  with  the  sliced 
cucumber.  Chill  before  serving. — L.  M. 
T.,  N.  Y. 

Chill  all  the  ingredients  of  this  salad  be¬ 
fore  mixing  and  serve  as  soon  as  mixed. 
A  cucumber  salad  is  particularly  suitable 
to  serve  ivith  fish. 

*  *  * 

Filled  Salad:  Pare  three  cucumbers,  re¬ 
move  the  seeds  and  cut  in  halves.  Pare 
two  tomatoes  and  one  onion  and  chop. 
Blend  together  one  teaspoonful  olive  oil 
two  teaspoonfuls  vinegar,  and  a  seasoning 
of  salt  and  pepper.  Fill  each  cucumber 
half  with  the  chopped  tomato  mixture,  and 
over  it  put  a  teaspoonful  of  the  dressing. 
Garnish  with  parsley  or  slices  of  small 
red  radishes. — L.  M.  T.,  N.  Y. 

Small  cucumbers  the  halves  of  which 
might  serve  for  individual  servings  are  best 
for  this  salad.  Nothing  is  more  delicious 
than  cucumber  salad  rightly  made. 


Too  Large  Pots  Harm  Plants 

TTOUSE  plants  are  often  in  pots  too 
A  large  for  them. 

Soil  conditions  become  bad  for  the  plant 
if  the  pot  is  too  large,  Alfred  C.  Hottes, 
professor  of  floriculture  at  the  Ohio  State 
University  observes.  The  soil  becomes 
sour,  the  pot  holds  too  much  water,  and 
the  roots  do  not  get  the  required  amount 


Insecls  or  diseases,  seldom  trouble  house 
plants.  There  are  only  a  few  insects  and 
almost  no  diseases  that  are  troublesome 
to  house  plants.  Professor  Hottes  finds. 
Nicotine  extract  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
poisons  to  keep  on  hand.  It  may  be 
bought  at  seed  or  drug  stores. 

Cake  Decorations 

HERE  are  many  kinds  of  tiny  can¬ 
dies  that  I  use  to  decorate  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  cakes  but  best  of  all  they  like 
the  cakes  with  the  animal  crackers 
standing  up  in  a  row  around  the  edge 
of  the  cake. 

For  cookies  I  frost  lightly  and  lay 
an  animal  cracker  in  the  center.  I 
sometimes  make  little  turtles  with  a 
raisin,  with  cloves  for  feet  and  head, 
and  a  cookie  can  be  decorated  to  look 
like  a  face  with  life-savers  for  eyes 
and  cocoanut  nose  and  a  red  candy 
mouth. 

By  all  means  let  the  children  do  their 
own  decorating,  and  they  will  think 
out  some  new  ideas  all  by  themselves. 

The  tubes  for  frosting  can  be  bought 
at  any  ten  cent  store,  and  designs  made 
from  frosting.  Any  child  can  learn  to 
use  these  tubes  and  it  will  develop  theif 
ideas  as  well  as  keep  them  busy,  and 
help  “Mother”  as  well. — E.  H.  F.,  N. 
Y. 
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Any  way  you  use 
Fels-Naptha  you’re 
sure  to  get  extra  help ! 

Good  soap  and  plenty 
of  dirt-loosening 
naptha,  working  to¬ 
gether  in  Fels-Naptha, 
give  extra  help  you’d 
hardly  expect  from 
any  other  soap  in  any 
for  m! 


PARKER’S 
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Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60e.  and  $1.00  at  Druggists. 
Chem.  Wks.  Patch ogue,  N.  Y. 


"Write  for  our  money- 
Baving  offer  on  “REO” 
Cluster  Shingles,  V-Crimp, 
r  Corrugated.  Standing  Seam, 

-  ^Painted  or  Galvanized  Roofings, 
'jjr  Sidings,  Ceilings,  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Made  Fire-Proof  Garages, 
Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  eaev 
to  install,  economical. 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof  fire-proof.  Outlast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today 1  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  better  quality. 
Iast4ng  satisfaction;  Aok  for 
Roofing  Book  No.  ]62  or  for 
Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
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Permanently  corrected  at  the  Bogue  Institute. 
Founded  1901.  National  patronage.  Scientific 
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book  including  complete  information. 
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“Beau  Geste’  —By  C.  P.  Wren 
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npHE  women  and  children  had  scuttled 
to  the  big  ravine  behind  the  village, 
down  which  they  would  make  their  way  to 
their  usual  hiding  place. 

A  couple  of  lads  had  been  sent  off  to 
warn  the  men  who  had  taken  the  camels 
out  to  graze. 

The  speaker  had  been  one  of  these 
men,  and  while  he  and  one  or  two  oth¬ 
ers  were  collecting  the  camels  and  driv¬ 
ing  them  to  the  ravine,  a  Targui  scout 
had  come  upon  them  and  shot  him.  The 
rest  of  the  Touaregs  had  come  straight 
to  the  spot,  circled  round,  fired  a  volley 
and  closed  in  on  the  camels. 

He  himself  had  been  left  for  dead. 
When  he  came  to  his  senses  he  was 
alone  with  the  corpses  of  the  other 
camel-guards,  and  he  had  slowly  crawl¬ 
ed  to  his  hut  to  die. 

The  Touaregs  had  camped  and  were 
calmly  enjoying  a  well-earned  rest.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  village  men  were  still 
watching  events  from  their  place  among 
the  rocks,  the  women  and  children  were 
in  hiding  down  the  ravine,  and  the  cam¬ 
els  were  captured. 

I  gathered  that  it  would  have  been 
less  calamitous  had  the  camels  been  in 
hiding  down  the  ravine,  and  the  women 
and  children  captured. 

We  explained  the  situation  to  Hank 
and  Buddy. 

“Sport  without  danger,  and  business 
with  pleasure,”  was  their  view,  but  we 
must  give  the  Touaregs  the  shock  of 
their  lives. 

We  held  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  wounded  man  should 
get  in  touch  with  the  villagers  and  tell 
them  that  we  were  friends  of  theirs. 
More,  we  were  deadly  enemies  of  the 
Touaregs,  and  (most)  we’d  get  the  cam¬ 
els  back  and  give  them  those  of  the 
Touaregs  too — if  they’d  play  the  man 
and  do  as  we  bade  them. 

Having  told  his  tale  and  grasped  that 
we  really  wished  to  befriend  him,  the 
wounded  man  seemed  to  be  farther  from 
death  than  he  had  thought.  He  was 
shot  through  the  chest,  but  I  did  not 
think  that  his  lungs  had  suffered,  as 
there  was  no  hemorrhage  from  the 
mouth. 

After  a  drink  of  water  and  a  pill, 
which  Digby  gave  him  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  would  do  wonders  for  him 
(though  I  doubted  whether  they  were 
wonders  suitable  to  the  situation),  he 
got  off  the  angarcb  and  staggered  to  the 
doorway  of  the  hut.  From  here  he 
peered  beneath  his  hand  for  a  while, 
and  then  tottered  out  and  did  some  sig¬ 
nalling. 

Very  pluckilv  he  stuck  to  it  until  an 
answering  movement  among  the  rocks, 
unseen  by  us,  satisfied  him,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hut. 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  hail  brought  him 
to  the  door  again,  and  this  time  he 
walked  off  fairly  steadily,  and  disappear¬ 
ed  into  the  ravine. 

He  returned  with  a  big,  dirty  squint- 
eyed  Arab,  who,  he  said,  was  the  head¬ 
man  of  the  village,  which  was  called 
Azzigig  (or  sounds  to  that  effect). 

The  headman  was  in  the  mental  con¬ 
dition  of  one  who  sees  men  as  trees 
walking,  •when  he  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  four  armed  and  uniformed 
Roamis,  two  of  whom  spoke  Arabic  to 
him,  and  all  of  whom  wished  him  to 
put  up  a  fight  for  Azzigig,  Home,  and 
Beauty. 

His  own  idea  was  to  thank  Allah  that 
things  were  no  worse,  and  to  lie  low 
until  the  Touaregs  chose  to  depart,  pratr- 
ing  meanwhile  that  they  would  do  so  in 
peace,  without  troubling  to  hunt  out  the 
villagers,  burn  the  houses,  slaughter  the 
goats,  and  have  a  little  torture-party  be¬ 
fore  doing  so. 

When  I  asked  if  he  felt  no  particular 
resentment  about  the  mutilated  woman 
and  the  slaughtered  camel-guards,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  the  entire 
stock  of  camels,  he  replied  that  it  was 
doubtless  the  will  of  Allah,  and  who 
should  dispute  that? 

When  I  pointed  out  that  it  was  ob¬ 
viously  the  will  of  Allah  that  we  should 
arrive  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  that  the 


Touaregs  should  camp  and  rest  instead 
of  riding  off,  he  said  he  would  go  and 
talk  with  his  brethren. 

This  he  did,  and  returned  with  a  depu¬ 
tation  of  very  dirty,  suspicious,  evil-look¬ 
ing  Arabs,  who  evidently  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  what  he  had  told  them,  and  had 
come  to  see  for  themselves. 

“Gee!”  observed  Buddy.  “Watta  ugly 
bunch  o’  low-lifer  hoboes.” 

“Some  stiffs,”  agreed  Hank. 

However,  I  harangued  the  stiffs,  offer¬ 
ing  them  a  chance  of  recovering  their 
camels  and  teaching  the  Touaregs  a  les¬ 
son.  I  fumbled  for  the  Arabic  for 
“catching  a  Tartar”  as  I  tried  to  get 
these  fatalists  to  see  they  had  as  much 
“right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness”  as  Touaregs,  and  that  the 
latter  had  no  God-given  privilege  to  tor¬ 
ture,  murder,  and  rob.  As  for  the  “Will 


of  Allah,”  let  them  follow  us  and  show  a 
little  pluck,  and  they’d  soon  see  what 
was  the  will  of  Allah  in  the  matter. 

In  support  Digby  said,  “Anjdiow, 
we’re  going  to  attack  them,  whether 
you  do  or  not.  Those  who  help  us  will 
share  the  loot.” 

As  the  loot  would  include  excellent 
rifles  and  incomparable  camels,  this  gave 
the  poor  wretches  something  to  think 
about.  In  the  end,  they  agreed  that  if 
we  would  really  fight  for  them,  and 
with  them,  and  give  them  all  the  loot, 
except  a  couple  of  camels,  as  we  had 
promised,  they  would  fight  their  hard¬ 
est. 

We  began  by  reconnoitring  the  Tou- 
areg  camp. 

Absolutely  certain  of  their  complete 
security,  the  robbers  had  merely  lighted 
fires  and  lain  down  to  rest,  leaving  one 
of  their  number  to  guard  their  own  cam¬ 
els  and  two  to  guard  those  stolen  from 
the  villagers. 

Presumably  these  guards  were  more 
herdsmen  than  sentries,  as  the  Touaregs 
had  nothing  to  fear.  Villagers  do  not 
attack  victorious  Hoggar  robbers.  It 
simply  is  not  done.  All  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  was  to  prevent  the  camels  from 
straying,  and  to  have  a  rest  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  the  tax-gathering  journey — 
with  or  without  a  little  sport  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  before  starting.  .  .  . 

Our  plan  was  simple  for  our  job  was 
easy. 

Half  a  dozen  selected  heroes  of  Azzi¬ 
gig  were  to  deal  with  the  somnolent 
loafing  camel-guards — silently  if  possi¬ 
ble.  Every  rifle  that  Azzigig  could 
boast  was  then  to  be  discharged  into  the 
Touareg  camp,  from  as  close  a  range 
as  it  was  possible  to  wriggle  to. 

When  the  Touaregs  bolted  to  the  ra¬ 
vine,  as  they  certainly  would  do,  to  take 
cover  from  this  blast  and  organise  their 
defence — they  would  find  their  way 
blocked  by  the  entire  French  army,  in 
uniform,  with  a  bugler  blowing  calls  to 
bring  up  thousands  morel  .  .  . 

I  must  sajr  that  the  villagers  behaved 
very  well.  They  were,  of  course,  born 


desert  fighters,  and  we  had  put  heart 
into  them. 

After  a  tremendous  volley,  at  about 
forty  yards’  range,  they  charged  like 
fiends,  and  when  we  four  arose  from  be¬ 
hind  rocks  and  the  Touaregs  recoiled  in 
astounded  terror,  they  surrounded  them 
like  a  pack  of  wolves. 

In  a  brief,  mad,  happy  minute  of  hack¬ 
ing,  stabbing,  and  shooting,  they  work¬ 
ed  off  a  good  deal  of  the  personal  and 
ancestral  grudge  of  centuries.  As  they 
outnumbered  the  Touaregs  by  five  or 
six  to  one,  had  them  at  a  complete  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  knew  we  were  behind 
them,  they  made  a  short  job  of  it  and  a 
clean  one. 

From  another  point  of  view  it  was 
not  a  clean  one. 

At  any  rate,  we  prevented  torture 
even  if  we  could  not  save  life.  For 


once  it  was  the  under-dog’s  turn,  and 
he  used  his  teeth.  .  .  . 

Digby,  not  unreasonably,  claimed  that 
the  bugle  really  won  the  battle. 

The  upshot  of  the  business  was  that 
we  left  Azzigig,  each  riding  a  splendid 
mehari  camel,  and  each  clad  in  the  com¬ 
plete  outfit  of  a  Touareg  raider — newly 
washed  for  us  by  the  grateful  dames  of 
the  village.  Nor  could  the  lads-of-the- 
village  do  enough  for  us.  What  they 
could,  and  did,  do,  -was  to  provide  us 
with  a  guide  and  a  spare  camel  laden 
with  food  and  -water,  to  help  us  on  our 
way  to  the  next  village  and  oasis  in  the 
direction  of  our  goal. 

The  blue  veils  which  the  Touaregs 
wear,  were  the  chief  trouble,  but  in  time 
we  grew  accustomed  to  them. 

I  do  not  know  whether  these  veils  are 
a  centuries-old  relic  of  the  days  when 
the  Touaregs  were  a  white  race  and 
took  care  of  their  complexions;  whether 
they  were  a  sudden  bright  idea  for  keep¬ 
ing  the  sand  from  the  lungs  in  windy 
weather;  whether  they  were  invented 
for  purposes  of  mystery  and  playing 
bogey  with  their  enemies  and  victims; 
or  wdiether  they  simply  evolved  as  use¬ 
ful  desert-wear  for  people  always  on 
the  move,  against  cutting  sand-filled 
winds  and  a  burning  glare  that  smites 
upward  as  well  as  downward.  Anjway, 
it  is  curious  that  only  the  Touaregs 
evolved  them. 

On  our  camels  we  carried  semshnayas 
full  of  water,  and  jaafas,  or  leather 
sacks,  which  our  hosts  filled  with  hubs, 
or  native  bread,  and  asida,  horrible 
masses  of  dough  mixed  with  oil  and 
onions,  flavoured  with  fil-fil  sort  of  red 
pepper. 

On  the  spare  camel  were  huge  sad¬ 
dle-bags,  filled  with  alafs  of  fodder  for 
the  camels,  as  well  as  girbas  full  of 
water. 

We  discarded  our  two  military  sad¬ 
dles  and  rtplaced  them  with  Arab  sergs, 
and,  in  fact,  “went  native”  altogether,  re¬ 
taining  nothing  European  but  our  rifles 
and  Digby’s  bugle. 

And  in  doing  this,  even,  we  were  not 
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guilty  of  any  anomaly.  I  had  been  in¬ 
terested  to  note  that,  along  with  heavy; 
swords  of  Crusader  pattern,  and  lances 
and  knives  of  a  type  unchanged  since 
the  days  of  Abraham,  the  Touaregs  car¬ 
ried  splendid  magazine-rifles  of  the  lat¬ 
est  pattern. 

Before  we  departed,  the  village  pulled 
itself  together,  and,  evidently  trying  to 
show  us  “what  Todgers’  could  do”  in 
the  way  of  a  diffa,  or  feast,  regaled  us 
upon  fatta,  a  mess  of  carrots,  bread,  and 
eggs,  and  a  quite  decent  couscous  of 
gv>at. 

For  wassail,  the  headman  brought  up 
from  the  “cellar”  (under  his  bed)  a 
magnum  (leather)  of  laghbi,  a  rare  old 
vintage  palm-juice,  which  had  lain  mel¬ 
lowing  and  maturing  in  bottle  for  quite 
a  week. 

I  asked  Hank  what  he  thought  of  the 
“liquor.” 

“Fierce,  ain’t  it?”  replied  he,  and  left 
me  to  apply  mine  own  evaluation  to  the 
word. 

“Guess  we  could  stop  here  to  be  the 
Big  Noise  of  the  tribe,”  remarked  Bud¬ 
dy,  endeavouring  to  feed  himself  grace¬ 
fully  with  his  fingers — not  an  easy  thing 
to  do  when  a  spoon  is  the  indicated  in¬ 
strument. 

“Yep.  Shakers  and  emus,”  agreed 
Hank,  with  hazy  memories  of  sheikhs 
and  emirs  perhaps. 

“And  a  harem-scarum,”  added  Buddy. 

“Why  don’  the  gals  jine  the  hash- 
party?”  he  enquired,  looking  round  to 
where  the  women,  in  their  long  barra¬ 
cans,  sat  afar  off  and  admired  the  pran¬ 
dial  performances  of  their  lords. 

“Shut  up.  Take  no  notice  of  the  wo- 
men-folk,”  said  Digby.  “Sound  plan 
among  Mussulmans  of  any  kind.” 

“No  doubt  yore  right,  pard,”  agreed 
Buddy,  “but  there  shore  is  a  real  little 
peach  over  there  jest  give  me  the 
glad  eye  like  a  Christian  gal  as  knowed 
a  hill  o’  beans  from  a  heap  o’  bananas. 
Cute  an’  cunnin’  ....  Still,  we  don't 
Want  no  rough  stuff  from  the  Injuns:  .  « 
My,  but  it  was  a  cinch  .  .  .”  and  he  sigh¬ 
ed  heavily.  .  .  . 

CHAPTER  VII 

ISHAMAELITES 

“Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this. 

That  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  hi* 

friends.” 

T  COULD  fill  a  large  volume  with  the  ac- 
A  count  of  our  adventures,  as  Touaregs  of 
the  Sahara,  on  this  ride  that  began  at  Az- 
sigig,  in  the  French  Soudan,  and  ended 
(for  some  of  us)  at  Kano  in  Nigeria,  in 
British  West  Africa. 

It  was  perhaps  the  longest  and  most 
arduous  ride  ever  achieved  by  Europeans 
in  the  Sahara — few  of  whom  have  ever 
crossed  the  desert  from  north  to  south 
without  an  organised  caravan. 

We  rode  southwest  when  we  could,  and 
we  rode  northeast  when  we  must,  as 
when,  north  of  Air,  we  were  captured  by 
Touaregs  on  their  way  to  their  own 
country  on  the  borders  of  Morocco. 

During  one  terrible  year  we  made  an 
almost  complete  circle,  being  at  one  time 
at  El  Hilli,  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
Timbuktu,  and,  at  another,  at  Agadem, 
within  the  same  distance  of  Lake  Tchad — < 
and  then  later  finding  ourselves  at  Bilma, 
five  hundred  miles  to  the  north. 

Sometimes  thirst  and  hunger  drove  us 
to  join  salt-caravans,  and  sometimes  slave- 
caravans  (and  we  learnt  that  slavery  is 
still  a  very  active  pursuit  and  a  flourishing 
business  in  Central  Africa).  Generally 
these  caravans  were  going  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  ours,  but  we  had  to  join  them 
or  perish  in  the  waterless  desert. 

Sometimes  we  were  hunted  by  gangs 
larger  than  our  own;  sometimes  we  were 
met  at  villages  with  volleys  of  rifle-fire 
(being  taken,  naturally,  for  what  we  pre¬ 
tended  to  be)  ;  sometimes  we  reached  an 
oasis  only  to  find  it  occupied  by  a  patrol 
of  French  Senegalese  troops — far  more 
dangerous  to  us  than  the  nomadic  robbers 
for  whom  we  were  a  match  when  not 
hopelessly  outnumbered. 

Whether  we  did  what  no  Europeans 

( Continued  on  page  14) 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  Is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  learns  from  Lady  Brandon 
that  the  Blue  Water  is  missing  and  that  “Beau  Geste"  and  his  two  brothers  have  left 
Brandon  Abbas. 

The  three  brothers,  each  of  whom  has  confessed  to  the  theft,  Join  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  two  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Boldin!, 
who  are  not  so  friendly.  Boldinl  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing 
they  have  it  in  their  possession,  he  lays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which,  however,  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Soon  after  Beau  Geste  and  John  are  transferred  to  Zinderneuf  while  Digby, 
Hank  and  Buddy  g6  to  another  Post. 

Lajeune  becomes  commander  at  Zinderneuf.  A  plan  is  laid  to  murder  him  and 
desert.  Beau  Geste  and  John  object,  the  fort  is  attacked  and  all  the  defenders  killed 
except  Lajeune  and  John.  John  kills  Lajeune  in  self  defense. 

One  by  one  the  defenders  are  killed,  among  them  Beau  Geste,  until  finally  Lajeune 
and  John  are  the  only  survivors.  John  finds  Lajeune  looking  for  the  Blue  Water  on 
Beau’s  body  and  kills  him. 

The  next  morning  the  relief  arrives  and  after  warning  them  of  possible  ambush  by 
a  shot,  John  leaves  the  fort  and  awaits  developments.  After  some  time,  John  sees 
the  fort  burst  into  flame  and  a  man,  who  proves  to  be  Digby  drops  from  the  wall. 
Digby  and  John  open  fire  to  give  the  idea  that  the  Arabs  are  attacking  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  putting  out  the  fire.  The  next  morning  they  see  Hank  and  Buddy  start  out  on 
camels  and  ask  for  the  loan  of  them.  Hank  and  Buddy  elect  to  go  with  them.  They 
wander  in  the  desert  for  some  time  and  then  discover  a  native  village  just  raided  by 
Touaregs  and  see  a  chance  to  get  fresh  camels  and  natitve  disguises. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


PURE  COLLIE  PUPS.  Beautiful-Intelligent. 
Farm  Raised.  Males  $10.00 — Female  $5.00. 
COOLSPRING  KENNELS,  Mercer,  Pa. 


YOU  OFTEN  WISH  for  help  at  4  A.  M.— 
satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd,  they  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO.  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 


LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS— Himrod,  N.  Y. 
offers  Coon  hounds.  Foxhounds,  and  rabbit 
hounds.  Also  young  stock  on  approval.  You’re 
the  Judge. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog 
book  on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feed¬ 
ing,  care  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48 
pages.  Ilustrated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK 
MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


SHEPHERD  PUPPIES— Male  and  spayed 
females,  three  dollars  each.  RAMSEYS,  Black 
Creek,  N.  Y. 


POLICE  DOG — German  Police,  18  months  old, 
Eligible  for  registration.  ORVILLE  DAVIS, 
Barneveld,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  RABBITS:  5  breeds,  stock  right 
and  priced  right.  NATIONAL  RABBIT  EX¬ 
CHANGE,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  3  Foxhound  pups,  3  months  old, 
$5.00  each;  One  female  English  Setter  pup,  4 
months  old,  registered,  $10;  2  beagle  pups,  5 
months  old,  $8.00  each.  HARRY  FRASER, 
West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  DUAL  PURPOSE  Shorthorns,  write  or 
call  on  WM.  J.  DREW,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Young  Ayrshire  bull  calf,  nicely 
marked  and  of  good  breeding.  Accredited  herd. 
GREEN  MEADOWS  FARM,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Registereded  Guernsey  bull,  2)4 
years  old.  ,  Good  individual.  Grandson  of  “Lang- 
water  Steadfast”  A.  R.  and  out  of  A.  R.  daugh¬ 
ter  of  “Pencoyd’s  Secret  Marose”.  Eleven  A.  R. 
ancestors  in  three  generations.  Price  $150.  Ac¬ 
credited  herd.  ALFADALE  FARMS,  Athens, 
N.  Y. 


Sheep 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  and  Dorset 
Sheep.  Shipped  on  approval.  No  payment  re- 
quir«i.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

PULLETS— WHITE  LEGHORN,  ten  and 
twelve  weeks  old,  good  stock.  BARRINGTON 
POULTRY  FARM,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets,  14 
weeks  old,  Large  size,  306-egg  strain.  CLOSE’S 
EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


PULLETS — Purebred,  high  egg  laying  strains. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices.  CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Drawer  25, 
State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 


POULTRY 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies.  White 
Mice.  Catalogue.  J,  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

PULLETS,  COCKERELS  and  Mature  fowls. 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns,  Tancred  strain, 
same  breeding  as  my  pen  New  York  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest,  $1.00  up.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
GEORC-E  HOAG,  Shavertown,  New  York  , 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  Feb.,  March, 
April,  May  hatches  laying  hens,  certified  and 
pedigreed  breeders.  HAMILTON  FARM,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Huntington,  Long  Island  ■ _ 

READY-TO-LAY  PULLETS.  Clover  range 
raised  on  clean  ground.  For  immediate  sale. 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  $1.25  up;  Barred 
Rocks  $1.50  up.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  Pullets, 
May  hatched,  Tom  Barron  Strain,  from  blood- 
tested  stock,  $1.00  each.  Range  grown.  MRS.  J. 
A.  LAFLER,  R.  D.  No.  8,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 

CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  or  R.  1. 
Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed,  $8.60; 
mixed  $7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00,  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00;  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc  more, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery,  Circu- 
lar.  W.  A.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville,  Pa. _ 

BABY  CHICKS— Husky,  Purebred,  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Light 
Brahmas.  10,000  every  week,  summer  and  fall. 
Send  for  special  price  list.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Dept.  G.,  State  Road,  Lexington, 
Mass. 


AUGUST  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks— Barred 
Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred.  Light 
mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on 
large  lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c 
more.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $8 — 100; 
White  Leghorns  $8 — 100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds 
$9 — 100;  White  Rocks  $10 — 100;  Light  Mixed 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  mixed  $8 — 100.  Culled  for 
heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NEIMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister¬ 
ville,  Pa. 


CHICKS:  Barred  Rocks,  $9.00  per  hundred; 
Reds  and  W.  Wyan.,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns,  $8.00; 
Mixed  chicks  $7.00.  2c  more  per  chick  in  less 
than  100  lots.  Unlimited  Range.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Circular.  LONG’S  RELIABLE 
HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


_ Clipping  Machines _ 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
"Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO.,  Salina,  Kans. 

_ Milking  Machines _ 

ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  II  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Freel  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Silos 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — New  York  Farms,  Northern 
Otsego  County,  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads, 
electric  power,  telephones,  mile  to  high  school 
and  church.  Buildings  in  excellent  repair.  Write 
P.  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 400  acre  sheep  farm.  Fine  house, 
— bath,  furnace,  other  buildings  good.  $8000.  D. 
QUAINT,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
tan  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY. 
Pres..  Meadville.  Pa. 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — 
New  Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  thous¬ 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


ROOFING  PAPER  1st  quality  slate  surface 
with  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.  ft.  80-85  lbs., 
$1.95  per  roll.  Paint  $1.95  per  gal.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  an  Eastern  million  dollar  concern. 
WINIKER  BROTHERS,  Millis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAN  THRESHER,  Fordson  size,  Sell  or 
Exchange  for  small  Mammoth  Incubator.  PLEAS- 
^ANTVIEW,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us;  we 
develop  roll,  make  6  good  high  gloss  prints  and 
return  for  25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO, 
10)4  Fountain  Ave.,  Springfield,  O. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN 
TON.  Dimock.  Pa. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


POULTRY  HOUSES  on  Easy  Terms — as  low 
as  $10  per  month.  Also  barns,  garages,  homes. 
Write  for  Big  Free  Catalog — Dept.  20,  FRANK 
HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  2330  South  Springfield 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates,  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept  A.  89  Water- 
bury  St .  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Plants 


CELERY — White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant 
Pascal,  Golden  and  Easy  Blanching.  CABBAGE 
— Danish  B  allhead.  Flat  Dutch.  Plants  ready 
for  field.  $1.25—1000;  $10.00—10,000.  J.  C. 
SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


AUGUST  PRICES— Cabbage,  Celery  and 
Brussels  Sprout  Plants  (12  varieties  of  cabbage, 
8  of  celery)  $2.00  per  1000;  500,  $1.40.  Send 
for  list.  Snowball  Cauliflower  $4.00  per  1000; 
500,  $2.50.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  busi¬ 
ness  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  & 
SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  Grape,  Wine- 
berry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall 
planting  also  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants. 
Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedge  plants,  Tulips 
for  August  and  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY  and 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Field  Grown  Plants.  Cabbage 
Plants — 4,000,000  Ready  (May  25th  to  August 
1st).  Early  jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston  Wake¬ 
field,  Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhuizen  Glory, 
Early  Summer,  Early  Flat  Dutch,  All  Head 
Early,  Succession,  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Surehead, 
Summer  Danish  Ballhead,  Short  Stem  Danish 
Ballhead,  Tall  Danish  Ballhead,  American  Drum¬ 
head  Savoy,  Savoy,  Red  Danish  and  Dark  Red 
Dutch.  $2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00;  500,  $1.25. 
Re-Rooted  Cabbage  Plants — $2.25  per  1000;  5000, 
$11.00;  500,  $1.50.  Cauliflower  Plants — (All  Re¬ 
rooted)  500,000,  Ready  May  25  to  August  1st. 
New  beds  coming  on  each  week.  Snowball  and 
Dwarf  Erfurt.  $4.50  per  1000;  5000  for  $20.00; 
500,  $2.50.  Celery  Plants — -2,000,000  Ready 

June  15th  to  September  1st.  (Every  plant  is 
hardy  and  strong,  with  good  roots.  No  poor 
plants  shipped)  Golden  Self-Blarching  (French 
seed).  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Golden 
Heart,  Giant  Pascal,  Tall  Golden  Self-blanching, 
Emperor,  Burpee’s  Fordhook  and  Easy  Blanch¬ 
ing.  $3.00  per  1000.  Re-rooted,  $3.50  per  1000. 
Brussels  Sprouts — 500,000  Ready  June  1st  to 
July  I5th.  Danish  Prize  and  Long  Island 
Dwarf,  $2.50  per  1000.  Smaller  Quantities — 
All  orders  for  100  plants  or  smaller  quantities 
will  be  $1.00  per  100  Postpaid  except  Potted 
Plants.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  Plants.  PAUL 
F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Flowers — Plants 


DELPHINIUM,  HOLLYHOCK,  BLEEDING 
HEART,  Hardy  Phlox,  Columbine,  Pyrethum, 
Gaillardia,  Hardy  Sweet  Pea,  Lupine,  Mertensia, 
Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Valerian,  Foxglove, 
Hardy  Pink,  Blue  Bells,  Mountain  Pink,  Even¬ 
ing  Primrose  and  100  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful 
each  year,  all  of  which  may  be  planted  during 
August  and  Fall  and  will  bloom  freely  next 
Hedge  plants,  Tulips;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus  plants,  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  HARRY'  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y  . 

summer.  Also  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 

Miscellaneous 


HAIRY  VETCH  SEED:  The  best  cover  crop 
to  improve  land  is  Hairy  Vetch  and  Rye  mixed. 
We  raise  this  seed  grown  as  a  natural  mixture 
and  can  sell  it  at  a  much  lower  price  than  im¬ 
ported  vetch  seed.  Mixture  containing  30  per 
cent  vetch  (18  lbs.  in  a  bu.)  $3.75  per  bu.  (60 
lbs.).  Write  for  special  price  on  large  lots,  5  bu. 
or  more.  Sow  1)4  bu.  per  acre  last  of  August.  We 
can  supply  pure  Hairy  Vetch  at  19c  per  lb.  or 
$11.50  per  bu.  (60  lbs.).  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 
Cold  water,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  10- 
$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


HAVE  Y'OUR  WOOL  made  into  yarn.  Write 
for  particulars.  Also  yarn  for  sale.  Samples 
free.  H.  A.  BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair 
$1.00.  Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  Peach.  8)4  to  10)4. 
Good  openings  for  agents.  GEO.  B.  TALBOT, 
Norwood,  Mass. 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden,  Conn. 

SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet. 
EVA  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  1  spec¬ 
ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  A L- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon.  New  lersev. 

WOOL-HIDES — best  cash  prices.  Write  for 
quotations  and  free  tags.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  • —  To  Maintain  Milk  Production  in  Summer 


By  Ray  Inman 


LOSE  MONEY 

ONYoUftCOW* 

-THIS  SUMMER 


amdaccesstoadarhened 

BARN  DURING  THE  HEAT  OF 

THE  DAYWHEN  FUfeS  ARE 

BAO 


(tiO®  5/Op 


YtoURB  WELCOME  TO  ANYTHING  Yov  CAN  GET 
OUT  OP  THIS  LITTLE  SUGGESTION  — * 
SOMEHOW  IT  DOPT  LOOK  PRACTICAL  TO  US, 


pastures  gbt  sho/jt 

FEED  ENOUGH 6RAlN.MIL  L 
FEEDS  AND  SILAGE  OR  HAY* 
TO  KEEP  COVJS  FROM  LOS¬ 
ING  FLESH  AND  DROPPING 
OFF  IN  MILK  PRODUCTION. 

„  a 

CoooiB  )  /CN 


X  AROLOSies  to  Ma.Povr 


100  (14) 


Go  to  your  local  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store, 
the  one  with  the  “tag”  in 
the  window,  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  about  water 
pumping  and  distributing 
equipment  which  you  may 
want  to  install  this  fall. 
You  will  get  accurate  in¬ 
formation  at  these  progres¬ 
sive  hardware  stores  and 
the  same  courteous  service 
that  you  found  so  helpful 
in  the  selection  of  tools, 
paints,  builders’  hardware 
and  other  things. 

Take  your  water  problems 
there,  too,  whether  they 
are  large  or  small,  for  it 
will  be  the  means  of  get¬ 
ting  the  best  equipment 
and  the  greatest  value  for 
your  money.  It  is  the 
right  place  to  buy  all  kinds 
of  barn,  milk  house  and 
poultry  house  equipment, 
too,  for  “Farm  Service” 
hardware  man  has  made 
a  study  of  the  conditions 
of  your  locality  and  knows 
what  is  best  suited  to  meet 
your  climatic  and  other 
conditions.  Look  for  the 
“tag” — it  means  welcome 
to  you. 


American  Agriculturist,  August  6,  1927 

V egetable  Growers  W ill  Meet  in  Syracuse 

Annual  Meeting  Gives  Opportunity  to  Get  the  Latest  Information 


r^OR  twenty  years  the  Vegetable  Grow- 
L  er’s  Association  of  America  has  af¬ 
forded  producers  of  garden  crops  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  attend  a  nation-wide  meeting 
with  all  the  features  that  go  with  such 
occasions.  Rochester,  Albany  and  Buf¬ 
falo  have  entertained  the  V.  G.  A.  of  A. 
in  the  past  and  Syracuse  has  been  selected 

for  the  1927  sec- 
sion.  The  Cen¬ 
tral  New  York 
Vegetable 
Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  On¬ 
ondaga  County 
Farm  Bureau 
and  the  New 
York  State 
V  egetable 
Growers’  Asso- 
c  i  a  t  i  o  n  have 
joined  forces  in 
making  the 
local  arrange¬ 
ments  with 
Prof.  Paul  Work  JT.  L#  Moxey 

serving  as  chairman  of  the  general 
committee. 

The  field  demonstration  day  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  with  O.  W.  Bentley  in  charge, 
will  offer  an  unusual  opportunity  for 
growers  to  see  many  items  of  equipment 
and  supplies  in  action.  L.  E.  Avery  has 
chosen  an  excellent  field  and  has  fitted 
and  planted  it  with  a  wide  variety  of 
crops.  Water  under  pressure  is  available 
for  irrigation  demonstrations,  while  gar¬ 
den  tractors,  transplanting  machines, 
sprayers,  dusters,  and  numerous  other 
labor-saving  devices  will  have  opportunity 
to  show  their  merits.  The  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers  Association  has 
combined  its  annual  summer  meeting  with 
this  field  day  so  that  a  large  attendance 
is  expected. 

Field  Trip  Wednesday 

The  demonstration  field  for  Wednesday’s 
field  day  is  one  mile  south  of  North  Syra¬ 
cuse  on  the  Syracuse-Watertown  road. 
Parties  going  through  Syracuse  may  re¬ 
port  at  Hotel  Syracuse  to  leave  at  8:30 
A.  M.  or  may  go  north  on  Salina  and 
Wolf  streets^ about  five  miles  toward 
North  Syracuse.  Coming  either  way,  turn 
east  at  Stop  5  on  the  trolley,  a  short 
distance  to  the  field.  Arrows  will  mark 
the  way. 

The  program  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse  is 
to  occupy  Tuesday  and  Thursday  of  the 
meeting.  Dean  R.  L.  Watts  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  is  to  speak  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  telling  of  his  observations 
in  vegetable  production  in  the  course  of 
a  tour  which  encircled  the  globe  last 
winter.  Prof.  G.  L.  Farley  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  will  tell  of  the  progress  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  junior  club  work.  Other  ad¬ 
dresses  and  discussions  are  being  planned 
and  there  will  be  section  meetings  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  for  a  wide  variety  of 
interests.  The  annual  banquet  is  to  take 
place  Wednesday  evening  after  the  field 
demonstrations. 

Clubs  Will  Have  Show 

The  entire  tenth  floor  of  the  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse  has  been  commandeered  for  the  con¬ 
vention  and  the  lobbies,  meeting  halls,  and 
exhibition  halls  are  altogether  providing 
unusual  facilities  not  only  for  the  sessions 
but  for  the  mingling  of  groups  and 
the  interchange  of  experiences.  Ernest 
Crockett  is  assembling  a  vegetable  show 
which  is  to  represent  the  varied  interests 
of  the  state  and  the  4-H  clubs  from  this 
and  other  states  are  to  stage  competi¬ 
tive  displays  for  liberal  awards  which 
have  been  provided.  F.  E.  Hcinzelman, 
Junior  Leader  for  Onondaga  County,  is  in 
charge  of  local  arrangements  and  he  has 
the  help  of  both  state  and  national  leaders 
in  the  arrangement  of  plans.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  features  will  be  a  junior 
vegetable  judging  contest  open  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  belong  to  4-H  clubs  or  whose 
parents  are  members  of  the  national  as¬ 
sociation. 


By  PAUL  WORK 

New  York  affords  as  widely  varied 
vegetable  industries  as  any  state  in  the 
Union  and  Prof.  F.  O.  Underwood  of 
the  state  college  of  agriculture  is  plan¬ 
ning  for  touring  parties  to  visit  these 
special  districts  in  several  directions 
from  Syracuse  on  the  Friday  following 
the  Syracuse  session.  Guides  will  be 
provided  and  details  are  being  worked 
out  for  trips  to  the  mucklands  of  Monte¬ 
zuma  and  Wayne  County,  to  Ironde- 
quoit,  to  the  Hamburg-Orchard  Park 
section,  to  the  Experiment  Stations  of 
Geneva  and  Ithaca,  to  the  Albany  re¬ 
gion,  and  the  New  York  City  markets. 
These  tours  will  be  open  to  any  who 
are  interested  to  join  them  and  full  in¬ 
formation  will  be  available  at  the  con¬ 
vention. 

All  of  the  features  of  the  convention 
are  open  to  all  who  are  interested  and 
a  general  invitation  is  extended.  The 
president  of  the  V.  G.  A.  of  A.  is  Walter 
Marion,  Circleville,  Ohio,  and  Frank 
Held,  Columbia,  Ohio,  is  secretary. 
Other  officers  represent  nine  different 
states  and  J.  D.  Ameele,  president  of 
the  New  York  S-tate  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association  is  a  director; 


Pioneer  Scouts  Are  Now  Lone 
Scouts 

I70R  a  number  of  years  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  have  been  organizing  Pioneer 
Scouts  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
individual  boys  to  carry  the  Boy  Scout 
program  as  individuals,  without  depend¬ 
ing  upon  troop  program  and  leadership. 
In  some  respects  this  program  has  been 
similar  to  the  Lone  Scout  program.  It 
was,  therefore,  thought  best  to  invite  all 
Pioneer  Scouts  to  become  Lone  Scouts. 
This  has  already  been  done  and,  from  now 
on,  all  Pioneer  Scouts  throughout  the 
United  States  (about  1,200  in  all)  will  be 
known  as  Lone  Scouts,  but  may  carry  on 


their  regular  Pioneer  program  if  they  so 
desire.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
former  Pioneer  Scouts,  now  Lone  Scouts, 
to  organize  Lone  Scout  Tribes  and  have 
an  adult  leader  as  a  Guide.  It  takes  five 
members  to  make  a  Lone  Scout  Tribe. 
Welcome  to  us,  good  Pioneers,  as  Lone 
Scouts,  and  may  your  new  relationship 
prove  helpful  to  both. 


Success  Talks  for  Farm  Boys  , 


Farm  Boys  Are  Fortunate, 
Says  Ty  Cobb 


i-4  akivi  uoys  snouiu  oe  proua  or  tnc 
privilege  of  being  farm  boys,  for  it 
is  on  the  farm  that  one  gets  attuned  to 
the  wonders  of  nature  and  also  lays  the 
foundation  for  future 
health  and  character. 
I  have  always  felt 
sorry  for  the  city  boy 
who  never  gets  the 
chance  to  commune 
with  nature.  The 
farm  boys  are  the 
foundation  of  our 
future  greatness  as  a 
nation.  Be  industri¬ 
ous,  overcome  obsta¬ 
cles,  and  work.  A 
great  many  of  our  greatest  men  had  the 
farm  background  as  training. 


Ty  Cobb 


— TY  COBB. 

Ty  Cobb,  like  Walter  Johnson,  has  been 
a  successful  and  popular  baseball  player 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  average 
“big  league’’  player  can  play  the  game. 
“The  Georgia  Peach,”  as  Ty  is  often 
called,  has  been  an  idol  of  baseball  fans 
for  a  score  of  years.  Our  readers  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  he  was  farm- 
reared  and  we  are  told  he  owns  a  farm 
in  his  native  state  and  expects  to  retire 
to  it — if  he  ever  gets  too  old  to  play  ball 
and  manage  the  Detroit  “Tigers”. 

( Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service. 

Copyright,  1926  by  Clarence  Poe). 


Beau  Geste 

( Continued  from  page  12) 


have  ever  done  before,  I  do  not  know, 
but  we  certainly  went  to  places  where 
Europeans  had  never  been  before,  and 
“discovered”  desert  cities  which  were  prob¬ 
ably  prehistoric  ruins  before  a  stone  of 
Damascus  was  laid. 

We  encountered  no  Queens  of  Atlantis 
and  found  no  white  races  of  Greek  origin, 
ruled  by  ladies  of  tempestuous  petticoat, 
to  whom  it  turned  out  we  were  distantly 
related. 

Alas,  no.  We  found  only  extremely 
poor,  primitive,  and  dirty  people,  with 
whom  we  sojourned  precisely  as  long  as 
untoward  circumstance  compelled. 

Of  course,  we  could  never  have  survived 
for  a  single  month  of  those  years,  but 
for  the  desert-skill,  the  courage,  resource¬ 
fulness,  and  experience  of  Hank  and 
Buddy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ready  wits  of 
Digby,  and  our  knowledge  of  Arabic, 
saved  the  situation,  time  after  time,  when 
we  were  in  contrast  with  our  fellow-man. 

On  these  occasions  we  became  fright¬ 
fully  holy.  Hank  and  Buddy  were  mar¬ 
abouts  under  a  vow  of  silence,  and  we 
were  Senussi  on  a  mysterious  errand, 
travelling  from  Kufra  in  the  Libyan  desert 
to  Timbuktu,  and  visiting  all  sorts  of  holy 
places  on  the  way. 

Luckily  for  us,  there  were  no  genuine 
Senussi  about;  and  the  infinite  variety  of 
sects,  with  their  different  kinds  of  der¬ 
vishes,  and  the  even  greater  variety  of 
people  who  spoke  widely  different  dialects 
of  Arabic,  made  our  task  comparatively 
easy. 

Probably  our  rifles,  our  poverty,  and  our 
obvious  truculence  did  still  more  in  that 
direction. 

We  suffered  from  fever,  terrific  heat, 
poisonous  water,  bad  and  insufficient  food, 
and  the  hardships  of  what  was  one  long 
campaign  of  active  warfare  to  live. 


At  times  we  were  very  near  the  end, 
when  our  camels  died,  when  a  long  journey 
ended  at  a  dried-up  well,  when  we  were 
surrounded  by  a  pack  of  the  human  wolves 
of  the  desert,  and  when  we  were  fairly 
captured  by  a  harka  of  Touaregs,  sus¬ 
picious  of  us. 


{To  Be  Continued) 
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BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURERS. 
One  barrel  dishes.  Not  less  than  100  pieces,  but 
over.  Contains  not  less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all 
sizes  plates,  oatmeals,  sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar, 
creamer,  etc.  $5.50.  Factory  imperfections.  Same 
on  decorated,  $9.00.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we 
nay  difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses 
Boston  or  New  York.  UNITED  CHINA  COM¬ 
PANY,  Boston,  Mass. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Egg  Dealers  Sentenced  to  Fed¬ 
eral  Penitentiary  for 
Fleecing-  Farmers 

W7ILLIAM  ROSEN  and  Morris 

**  Fersht,  president  and  secretary  re¬ 
spectively  of  the  Liberty  Butter  &  Egg 
Company  (now  defunct)  were  sentenced 
to  three  and  one-half  years  each  in  the 
Federal  Penitentiary  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  by 
Federal  Judge  Anderson  in  the  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  Southern  District  of  New 
York.  This  conviction  came  as  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  second  trial  of  Rosen  and 
Fersht,  the  first  having  resulted  in  a  dis¬ 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  jury.  In 
addition  to  the  jail  sentence  the  firm  was 
fined  $2000  but  in  view  of  the  fact  the 
company  is  defunct,  it  is  not  expected 
the  fine  will  be  realized. 

The  conviction  brings  to  a  close  what 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  frauds 
in  many  years  and  is  considered  a  sweep¬ 
ing  victory  on  the  part  of  those  who 
prosecuted  the  case.  The  authorities  have 
always  considered  it  most  difficult,  in  fact, 
well  nigh  impossible,  to  obtain  a  conviction 
in  an  egg  fraud  case. 

Post  Office  Evidence  Results  in 
Quick  Verdict 

To  Assistant  District  Attorney  David 
Peck  and  Post  Office  Inspectors  Bush  and 
Joyce  goes  all  the  credit.  Bush  and  Joyce 
made  the  investigations  for  the  post  office 
authorities  and  secured  the  evidence  which 
Peck  presented  to  the  court  and  jury  in  a 
most  masterful  manner.  How  it  was  that 
the  first  jury  disagreed  no  one  could  ex¬ 
plain  for  the  case  was  apparently  air¬ 
tight.  The  evidence  in  the  second  trial 
was  complete  and  the  case  turned  over 
to  the  jury  on  Friday  noon.  The  jury  im¬ 
mediately  retired  to  lunch  and  after  10 
minutes  deliberation  assembled  to  return 
the  verdict  of  “guilty”  on  the  first  ballot. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Liberty  Butter 
and  Egg  Company  fleeced  shippers  of 
about  $8,000.  There  were  approximately 
125  victims,  the  heaviest  loser  being  B.  F. 
Sivills  of  Columbia,  North  Carolina  who 
is  said  to  have  lost  approximately  $3,000. 
The  rest  of  the  victims  lost  varying 
amounts.  Mr.  Sivills  was  present  at  the 
trial  and  testified,  as  did  C.  S.  Foley  of 
Mount  Crawford,  Va.,  P.  S.  Smith  of 
North,  Va.,  R.  B.  Scarborough  of 
Savedge,  Va.,  and  L.  H.  Cough  of  Hender¬ 
son,  Md. 

Try  to  “Pass  the  Buck” 

Fersht  and“  Rosen,  in  making  their  de¬ 
fense  endeavored  to  throw  all  of  the  blame 
on  one  Sam  Moverman  who  was  hired  by 
the  firm  to  care  for  their  store  while 
Fersht  and  Rosen  were  on  the  road  solicit¬ 
ing  shipments.  They  claimed  they  left 
about  $1x00  with  Moverman  while  Mover- 
man  claims  there  was  hardly  more  than 


Memphis,  Tenn.,  had  passed  sentence 
Judge  Anderson  made  a  statement  that 
was  intended  to  warn  any  and  all  pro¬ 
duce  dealers  whose  purposes  it  is  to  exist 
by  fleecing  the  farmers.  Judge  Ander¬ 
son  said  that  he  wanted  it  known  that  he 
was  serving  notice  on  any  produce  dealers 
who  make  it  their  practice  to  use  the 
mails  to  defraud  farmers,  that  if  they  are 
brought  before  him  and  convicted  of  using 
the  mails  to  defraud  he  will  see  to  it  that 
the  maximum  sentence  is  imposed.  The 
Judge  said  it  was  his  original  intention 
to  send  Rosen  and  Fersht  to  the  Peni- 
tenitary  for  5  years  each  but  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  case  of 
its  kind  to  come  before  him  since  his  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Southern  District,  he  made  the 
sentence  as  mentioned  above.  As  the 
sentence  was  imposed  Fersht  fainted  dead 
away. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  justice  done. 
The  fact  that  the  jury  found  the  de¬ 
fendants  guilty  after  only  ten  minutes  de¬ 
liberation  is  proof  enough  that  these  men 
were  guilty  of  using  the  mails  to  defraud. 
There  are  others  who,  although  they  may 
not  be  following  the  same  tactics  used  by 
Rosen  and  Fersht,  are  sailing  periously 
close  to  the  wind.  We  hope  that  this  will 
be  a  warning  and  result  in  their  ceasing 
their  operations.  Certainly  the  post  office 
officials  have  done  a  good-  job.  However, 
no  matter  how  diligently  the  post  office 
officials  work,  unless  the  farmer  himself 
cooperates  and  reports  these  cases  and  is 
willing  to  testify,  they  will  never 
thoroughly  clear  up  the  practice.  Once 
more,  heed  this  warning.  If  you  are  in 
doubt  about  a  man  write  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  before  you  risk  a  shipment.  Do  not 
send  him  a  case 'of  eggs  and  then  cry 
about  it  later  and  above  all  do  not  fall 
for  a  “soft”  story  and  a  “nice  sounding” 
letter.  Write  the  Service  Bureau  first. 


South  J ersey  Chicken  Thief  Gets 
Five  Years 

( Continued  from  page  1) 

Judge  Ware  and  sentence  was  imposed. 
Then  just  as  Sheriff  Robinson  planned 
to  take  him  to  the  State  Prison  at  Tren¬ 
ton,  Barazousky’s  attorney  filed  1  Writ 
of  Error  for  the  Supreme  Court  to  re¬ 


view  the  testimony.  Judge  Ware  plac¬ 
ed  bail  at  $5000  which  failed  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  within  the  time  required  by  the 
law.  In  the  meantime  the  Gloucester 
County  Grand  Jury  had  brought  four  or 
five  indictments  against  Barazousky  and 
his  wife. 

On  May  27  Sheriff  Robinson  started 
for  Trenton  with  Barazousky  and  stop¬ 
ped  off  at  Woodbury  in  Gloucester 
County  so  that  Barazousky  could  plead 
to  the  indictments  there.  He  plead  not 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  stealing  but  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  received  stolen  goods 
and  Judge  Swackhammer  immed’ately 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  two  years  in 
the  State  Prison  to  begin  as  soon  as 
the  Salem  County  sentence  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

In  speaking  of  the  arrest  and  con¬ 
viction  of  Barazousky,  both  Mr.  Hewitt 
and  Mrs.  Garrison  emphasized  the  fact 
that  in  their  belief  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  convict  him  without  the 
assistance  of  the  South  Jersey  Protec¬ 
tive  Association  and  particularly  of  Mr. 
Schock  who  is  a  garage  proprietor  and 
poultry  buyer  in  Elmer.  Mr.  Schoch 
was  successful  in  organizing  a  large 
number  of  farmers  in  the  county  and  in 
the  case  of  Barazousky  not  only  went 
personally  to  the  woods  to  help  in  the 
arrest  but  also  kept  active  in  the  case 
and  brought  public  opinion  to  bear  on 
it  to  an  extent  that  kept  it  before  the 
public  eye  and  after  much  delay  did  re¬ 
sult  in  his  conviction. 

At  the  time  of  the  theft  of  Mr.  Hew¬ 
itt’s  chickens,  he  was  not  a  member  of 
American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau 
however,  at  least  two  others,  Mr.  Char¬ 
les  Goforth  of  Yorktown  and  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  York  of  Davetown  were  members 
of  the  Service  Bureau,  had  poultry  stol¬ 
en  and  identified  them  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Hewitts  identified  theirs.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Garrison  was  di¬ 
rectly  responsible  for  the  arrest  of  Bara¬ 
zousky,  that  Mr.  Hewitt  not  only  iden¬ 
tified  his  birds  but  also  gave  some  of 
the  most  damaging  testimony  on  the 
trial  without  which  it  is  doubtful  that 
conviction  would  have  occurred,  and  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Schoch  was  so  active 
in  the  arrest  and  conviction,  the  $100 
reward  offered  by  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  was  split  three  ways  and  divided  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Walter  Ilewitt,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Garrison  and  the  South  Jersey  Poultry 
Association. 
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Reproduction  of  the  three  reward  checks 
paid  for  information  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of-  Basil  Barazousky.  Mr. 
Garrison  was  directly  responsible  for  his 
arrest,  Mr.  Hewitt  gave  evidence  without 
which  he  could  not  have  been  convicted 
and  all  concerned  stated  that  the  South 
Jersey  Protective  Association  was  largely 
Instrumental  in  securing  his  imprisonment. 
Therefore  the  $100  reward  offered  by  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Publisher  of  American 
Agriculturist  was  divided  between  them. 


$100  in  the  bank  when  they  left  for  the 
trip  out  west.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all 
through  the  trial  the  statements  of  Fersht 
and  Rosen  were  so  thoroughly  contradic¬ 
tory  and  the  evidence  of  the  post  office  in¬ 
spectors  so  convincing  that  there  was  not 
the  least  doubt  but  what  a  conviction 
Would  be  the  ultimate  outcome. 

Judge  Warns  Sharp  Practicers 

After  the  jury  had  returned  its  verdict 
*nd  Judge  Anderson,  who  hails  from 
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SPRING  was  late.  Early 
summer  cold  and  rainy. 
But  com  is  coming  fine  now. 
Make  the  most  out  of  it.  Put 
it  in  a  Unadilla. 

We’re  prepared  to  ship  on 
short  notice,  any  size  in  Ore¬ 
gon  Fir  or  Spruce. 

The  Unadilla  is  the  favorite 
silo  on  leading  dairy  farms.  It 
is  a  tower  of  strength.  The 
easiest  and  safest  silo  to  use. 

Act  now!  Get  all  you  can 
out  of  this  season’s  crop.  Or¬ 
der  your  Unadilla  and  have 
plenty  of  time  in  which  to 
erect  it  before  the  need  for  it 
is  on  you. 

Liberal  discount  for  cash  on  deliver}/, 
or  you  can  buy  a  Unadilla  on  easy 
time  payments.  Write  for  catalog. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 


A  great  improvement — 
^  a  good  investment 

A  Globe  Silo  is  a  permanent  im¬ 
provement  on  the  farm.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  to  last  a  lifetime.  Made 
of  carefully  selected  Northwest 
spruce  and  fir  with  double 
splines,  sealed  joints  and  adjust¬ 
able  doors,  it  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  The  extension  roof,  an 
exclusive  feature,  re- 
duces  the  cost  per  ton 
capacity  to  a  minimum. 

The  initial  cost  of  a 
Globe  is  soon  returned 
in  extra  profits  from 
your  corn  crop.  Get  all 
the  profit  from  your 
farm — get  a  Globe  Silo. 

Write  for  the  name  of  our 
representative  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  our  catalog; 
tanks,  tubs,  ensilage  cutters , 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

Box  F  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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IRfATSWOttE^TENDOXS 


Absorbine  will  reduce  Inflamed, 
strained,  swollen  tendons,  ligaments  or 
muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and  pain 
from  a  splint,  side  bone  or  bone  spavin. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse  can 
he  used.  $2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Describe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions.  Interesting  horse  book  2-S  free. 
From  a  race  horse  owner:  "Used 
Absorbine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with 
Strained  tendon.  Colt  all  over  lameness, 
though  for  a  time,  couldn't  take  a  steQ. 
Great  stuff.” 


don’t  fool 


Loses  job  and  sweetheart 


Your  common  sense  tells  you 
that  neither  employer  nor 
sweetheart  can  stand  a  case  of 
halitosis  (unpleasant  breath) 
very  long. 

You,  yourself,  can  never  tell 
when  you  have  halitosis.  But 
you’ll  never  have  it,  if  every 
day  you  use  Listerine,  the  safe 
antiseptic. 

Listerine  immediately  destroys  odors 


of  all  kinds  and  so  leaves  the 
breath  normal  and  sweet.  And 
the  antiseptic  essential  oils 
combat  the  action  of  bacteria 
in  the  mouth. 

Begin  using  it  now.  Common 
decency  demands  it.  Keep  a  bot¬ 
tle  handy  in  home  and  office. 
It  puts  you  on  the  popular  and  polite  side. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


% 

Had  Halitosis 

QA  streetcar  conductors, 
^  ^  meeting  the  public  at 
close  range  every  day  of  the 
year,  said  that  about  one 
person  out  of  three  offends 
by  halitosis.  Who  should 
know  better  than  they? 
Face  to  face  evidence 


LISTERINE 

I  is  there  any?  |  —the  safe  antiseptic 

|  What  is  the  point  of  paying  I 
I  more  when  Listerine  Tooth  I 

_ |  Paste  is  a  scientifically  cor-  |  _ 

rect  dentifrice  an(j  sejjs  for  /—.-«•.« .»■><  . . >  . . . . ■■ . 11 . . 

25c  for  a  large  size  tube?  I 
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The  Last  Longhorn 

Once  the  Basis  of  Western  Farming— Now  Practically  Extinct 


UT  on  the  range  not  far  from  San 
Antonio,  Texas  is  the  last  survivor 
of  an  ancient  race.  His  forefathers 
came  to  this  country  long  before 
the  Mayflower  nosed  its  way  toward  the  bar¬ 
ren  coast  of  New  England. 

His  name  is  Longhorn.  Some  of  his 
cousins  may  be  in  animal  preserves  but  this 
beast  is  the  last  one  to  eat  the  grass  of  the 
range.  His  days  are  numbered,  too,  and 
soon  he  will  he  placed  in  the  zoo  of  San 
Antonio. 

The  plainsman  of  seventy  years  ago  would 
have  laughed  until  his  sides  shook  if  it  had 
been  suggested  then  that  a  Longhorn  would 
be  put  in  a  zoo.  The  prairies  were  full  of 
them.  All  were  probably  descended  from 
the  animals  brought  to  Mexico  from  Spain 
following  the  conquest  of  Cortez.  When 
monks  and  priests  came  north  into  Texas  to 
convert  the  Indians  and  establish  settlements 
they  brought  these  Longhorns  with  them,  the 
only  breed  of  cattle  on  this  continent.  When 
Captain  Ramon  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  to 
establish  settlements  in  East  Texas  it  is  said 
he  brought  a  thousand  cattle 
with  him. 

Ramon  and  his  monks  did 
not  follow  a  paved  highway. 

It  was  necessary  to  blaze  a 
trail  as  they  went.  A  few 
cattle  strayed  away  into  the 
wilderness  here  and  a  few 
there.  Having  wandered 
off  into  the  mesquite  they 
were  safe  from  pursuit, 
and  finding  a  spring  they 
lived  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  increased 
until  the  vast  tableland  was 
dotted  with  them.  So  it 
was  with  the  Spanish  horse 
brought  over  by  Cortez  and 
his  followers.  They  escaped 
from  their  masters  and 
their  descendants  were  free. 

‘Stephen  A.  Austin  and  his 
colonists  lived  on  these 
wild  mustangs  for  a  year, 
finding  them  more  plentiful 
and  fatter  in  the  section  of 
Texas  where  they  settled 
than  any  other  animals. 

Captain  Ramon  marched 
Texas  with  his 


By  MATHEW  PAXTON 

thousand  head  of  cattle  in  1716.  It  was  not 
until  about  150  years  later  that  their  im¬ 
portance  as  an  economic  factor  was  ap¬ 
preciated.  In  the  Fifties  packing  houses  were 
established  at  the  forgotten  city  of  Fulton, 
near  the  present  site  of  Rockport,  Texas.  The 
animals  had  a  value  on  a  “hide  and  tallow” 
basis  only.  The  carcasses  were  thrown  away. 
Hides  and  tallow  were  carried  off  in  the 
Morgan  line  steamers  that  came  tv/ice  a  week 
to  Fulton,  the  Chicago  of  America  at  that  day. 

Even  after  the  Civil  War  was  fought  cattle 
had  only  a  “hide  and  tallow”  market  value  of 
$3  a  head.  Soldiers  returned  to  their  homes 
impoverished.  The  Texas  plains  had  fur¬ 
nished  a  meager  living  before  the  war,  and 
now  the  small  income  was  absorbed  by  debt. 

But  Texas  was  in  the  position  of  California 
prior  to  *49.  A  gold  rush  was  going  to  take 
place,  and  the  gold  was  to  come  from  driving 
cattle  northward.  Cattle  were  coming  to  have 
value  as  meat.  During  the  Civil  War  John 
Chisholm  had  supplied  government  frontier 


through 


Once  the  basis  of  the  Western  beef  cattle  Industry,  the  Longhorn  has  yielded  to  the  march 
of  progress  and  has  been  replaced  by  purebred  steers  that  grow  faster  and  make  better  beef. 


.  posts.  He  had  followed  the  Arkansas  River 
along  an  old  military  trail  that  led  to  Sedalia, 
Mo.  This  route  became  known  as  the 
Chisholm  trail.  * 

But  not  until  1867  did  the  cattle  drive 
gather  momentum.  A  few  venturesome  trail 
drivers  drove  herds  to  New  Orleans  and 
Kansas  in  that  year.  They  found  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  cattle  among  the  Kansas  farmers. 
In  1869  and  1870  the  drive  gained  strength 
as  the  price  increased  from  $3  a  head  to  $10. 
At  first  there  was  no  demand  for  the  mus¬ 
tangs  they  rode  north,  and  they  rode  them 
back  to  Texas,  but  eventually  these  horses 
came  into  favor  and  they  commanded  as  good 
a  price  as  the  cattle. 

Young  men  who  rode  north  with  the  cattle 
returned  with  stories  of  stampedes,  buffalo 
hunts  and  merry  times  at  the  trading  posts 
in  Kansas.  Those  who  had  remained  behind 
entered  the  service,  too.  Among  these  was 
George  Saunders,  who  grew  restless,  when  as 
a.  boy  of  17,  he  listened  to  the  stories  of  his 
two  brothers.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  go. 

“Youngsters  fall  asleep  on  watch,”  he  was 
told  by  the  old  driver,  from 
whom  George  solicited  a 
job. 

“Oh,  no,  I  won’t  fall 
asleep,”  George  insisted, 
thinking  the  excitement 
would  keep  him  awake. 

So  he  got  his  job,  but  he 
found  the  long  drive 
through  the  dust  hardly  as 
exciting  as  he  had  expected. 
When  excitement  did  come 
in  the  form  of  a  stampede, 
he  was  unprepared  for  it. 
The  cattle  he  had  in  hand 
strayed  far  from  the  trail 
and  he  had  a  hard  time  to 
get  them  .back. 

“What  was  the  matter, 
did  you  go  to  sleep?”  the 
foreman  asked. 

“No,  indeed,  sir,"  said 
the  boy.  “I  couldn’t  find 
the  trail.” 

The  foreman  was  a  kind 
man  and  George  needed 
sleep  so  badly  that  he 
agreed  to  stand  the  boy’s 
watch. 

( Continued  on  page  2) 
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EIGHTY-SEVENTH 

NEW  YORK 
STATE  FAIR 

America’s  Greatest  Agricultural 

Exposition 

Best  Dairy  and  Beef  Cattle  Show— Country’s 
Record  Poultry  Show — Finest  Draft  Horse  Show 
of  the  East — Representative  Sheep  &  Swine  De¬ 
partments — Larg'e  Fruits  and  Farm  Products 
Departments — Machinery  Show  Unsurpassed  in 
this  Country. 

$65,000  -  IN  PREMIUMS  -  $65,000 

Attractions  Best  Obtainable  including  Grand 
Circuit  Horse  Races — Band  Concerts — Free 
Vaudeville  and  Circus  Acts — Clean,  Wholesome 
Carnival. 

Write  for  Program  and  Premium  Book 
Special  Half  Fare  Railroad  Rate 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE  AUG.  39-SEPT.  3 

J.  DAN  ACKERMAN,  Director 


RUNNING  WATER  WITHOUT  WORK 

With  a  good  Well  and  a  good  Windmill  you  can  have  all  the  water 
i  you  want  without  work,  worry  or  expense.  Water  from  a  well 
costs  you  nothing.  The  cost  of  an  Auto -Oiled 
Aermotor  is  moderate.  The  expense  for  maintenance 
is  so  small  that  it  need  never  be  given  a  thought. 
An  Aermotor  runs  in  the  lightest  breeze.  It  will  also 
work  safely  and  steadily  in  the  heavy  winds. 
The  Auto -Oiled  Aermotor  is  completely 
self-oiling.  The  double  gears  run  in  oil  in  a 
tightly  enclosed  gear  case  which  holds  a  year’s 
supply  of  oil.  When  the  mill  is  running  the  oil 
circulates  through  every  bearing.  Every  moving 
part  is  constantly  and  completely  oiled.  Friction 
and  wear  are  practically  eliminated. 

Auto- oiled  Aermotors  have  behind  them  a  long  record  of  successful 
operation.  Their  merits  are  known  the  world  over.  For  further 
information  write 

CHICAGO  AEKM@TCIE  C0»  _  DALLAS 

.ifSANSAS  CSTV  DIES  REGIMES  OAKLAND  MINNEAPOLIS 


TheName  Guarantees  Hie 


PAPE C  FEE®  GR1MOER 

Hammer  Typo 

Finer  Quality — More  Capacity— Feeds  Itself 
GRINDS  ALL  GRAINS,  ROUGHAGES,  ETC. 

BUILT  to  Papec  standards — for  Papec  guaranteed  performance.  Amazing, 
ASTOUNDING  new  features:  automatic  feed  control — finer  QUALITY  grind- 
ing_unusual  capacity — low  speed  design  for  tractor  use — attractive  price. 

Customers  Delighted — Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

“Saved  me  $100  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs”— “rapidly  pay¬ 
ing  for  itself  Thursdays  on  custom  work  for  neighbors”—  capacity  double 
my  burr  mill,  feed  much  finer.”  Sure  death  to  corn  borers. 

Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  for  folder  No.  20  and 
ices.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  grinding  desired;  we’ll  send  sample. 

Papec  Machine  Co,  Shortsville,  New  York 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist1 
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Fruit  Scarce — Prices  High 


T 


Western  New  York  Farm  ana  Home  Falk 
'HE  last  week  in  gy  M>  C>  BURRITT 

July  was  catchy 


weather  again  and  wheat  that  was  cut  was 
kept  wet  and  remained  in  the  field  up  to 
the  very  last  day  of  the  week,  when  the 
weather  cleared  and  some  of  the  grain 
was  secured  in  the  barns.  A  large  part 
of  the  wheat  acreage  in  this  section  was 
cut  between  showers,  however  and  a  few 
good  days  will  see  it 
all  under  cover.  It  is 
a  relief  to  have  it 
cooler  and  clear  again 
after  so  much  cloudy, 
muggy  hot  weather  and 
thundershowers.  Oats 
and  barley  are  ripen¬ 
ing  fast  and  will  fol¬ 
low  very  closely  after 
wheat.  In  fact  many 
oats  will  be  cut  the 
first  week  in  August 
and  some  barley  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  shock.  The  spring  grain 
crop  is  generally  pretty  good 
some  late  sown  fields  are  short. 


BuRKirr. 


although 


Heavy  June  Drop 

The  condition  of  the  apple  crop  has  not 
improved  during  the  last  month.  The  so- 
called  “June  drop”  continued  through  most 
of  July  and  has  seriously  thinned  out  some 
varieties,  especially  Baldwins.  This  heavy 
drop  must  have  been  due  to  poor  pollina¬ 
tion  together  with  weakened  condition  of 
the  trees  as  a  result  of  the  wet  falls  and 
severe  winter  injury  of  the  past  two  sea¬ 
sons.  The  results  of  this  winter  injury 
are  becoming  more  and  more  important 
both  in  dead  trees  and  in  yellowish  weak¬ 
ened  looking  appearance.  On  top  of  this 
the  outset  of  insects  and  disease  seems 
heavier  than  usual.  Bud  moth  and  blister 
mite,  apple  scab  and  codlin  moth  have 
all  been  or  are  severe  this  season.  The 
result  is  that  both  trees  and  fruit  are  gen¬ 
erally  in  poor  condition.  The  W estern 
New  York  fruit  belt  does  not  look  well 
this  year. 

The  outlook  for  a  good  pack  of  apples 
is  correspondingly  poor.  Between  the 
thinned  out  crop  and  the  depredations  of 
insect  and  disease  what  has  generally  been 
considered  about  a  fifty  per  cent  crop,  is 
likely  to  be  found  to  turn  out  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  packed  fruit.  Many 
fruits  too,  are  mishapen,  elongated  or  one¬ 
sided  with  angular  knobs  which  will  also 
be  against  them.  Dry  houses  and  canning 
factories  will  get  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  and  much  more  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  handled  in  bulk. 

Price  Outlook  Good 

Growers  are  decidedly  bullish  on  prices 
as  they  apparently  have  reason  to  be. 
There  are  very  few  sales  as  yet.  It  would 
probably  be  difficult  to  buy  much  standard 
2J/2  inch  A  grade  or  U.  S.  No.  i  fruit, 
such  as  Baldwin,  King  or  Twenty  Ounce 
for  less  than  five  dollars  a  barrel  and 
most  growers  would  take  a  chance  on  the 
future  market  rather  than  sell  at  that. 
Some  tentative  offers  around  four  and  a 
half  a  barrel  are  understood  to  have  been 
made.  The  Western  New  York  Fruit 
Growers  has  sold  a  few  cars  of  straight 
2J/\  inch  Baldwins  packed  for  export  in 
October  afi  $375  F.O.B.,  for  independent 
growers.  Offers  of  $375  F.O.B.  for  2] 4 
up  Ben  Davis  are  so  far'  without  takers. 
The  general  feeling  is  that  good  fruit  will 
be  scarce  and  that  it  is  certain  to  command 
good  prices. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  driven 
about  one-hundred  miles  through  central 
western  New  York  in  a  general  heavy 
rain  which  covers  practically  the  whole 
region.  Everything  is  much  too  wet. 
Practically  the  entire  wheat  crop — which 
by  the  way  shocks  up  well  and  looks  quite 
promising  as  to  straw  at  least — is  out¬ 
doors  in  the  rain.  As  I  said  in  the  open¬ 
ing  paragraph  the  crop  has  been  cut  be¬ 
tween  showers  during  the  past  week  but 
has  not  been  dry  enough  to  draw  in.  Of 
hundreds  of  fields,  I  only. saw  two.  which 


had  been  cleaned  of 
their  grain  and  only 
two  uncut.  Oats  and  barley  are  nearly 
ready  for  harvest.  Cabbage  and  potatoes 
look  exceptionally  well.  Beans  look  only 
fair.  Buckwheat  is  thriving  in  the  rain. 
A  very  little  hay  remains  to  be' 
vested. — M.  C.  Burritt. 


har- 


The  Last  Longhorn 

( Continued  from  page  i) 

Another  boy  who  took  to  the  trail  was 
Ike  Pryor.  One  hot  day  in  May  he  was 
plowing  a  field  near  Dallas,  Texas,  at  the 
side  of  the  old  cattle  trail.  Stopping  to 
mop  his  brow  he  saw  a  Jierd  of  cattle 
pass.  Boys  hardly  older  than  himself 
were  in  the  saddle,  going  to  some  roman¬ 
tic  distant  place.  Probably  no  thought  of 
the  fortune  that  he  was  to  make  from  the 
cattle  drives  entered  the  mind  of  that 
p lowboy  then.  But  the  lure  of  adventure 
gripped  him  and,  then  and  there,  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  bid  the  plow  goodbye. 

In  fifteen  years  he  accumulated  a  fortune 
of  a  half  a  million  dollars. 

The  fortunes  made  from  these  old  hat 
racks  of  the  plains  were  hardly  more 
astonishing  than  those  of  ’49.  The  Cattle 
King  was  a  phrase  coined  then. 

George  Saunders  has  estimated  that  the 
cattle  drivers  added  $108,000,000  to  the 
wealth  of  Texas.  He  estimated  that  350,- 
000  cattle  were  driven  each  year  for 
twenty-eight  years,  a  total  of  9,800,000 
cattle,  at  $10  a  head.  There  were  a  mil¬ 
lion  horses  driven  from  Texas  and  sold 
at  $10  a  head. 

To  Market  on  Foot 

“The  cattle  were  driven  in  herds  of 
2,500  head,”  Colonel  Pryor  declared  re¬ 
cently.  “It  took  about  twelve  men, 
mess  wagon  and  team,  and  six  horses 
for  each  man,  to  complete  a  trail  outfit. 

“These  cattle  would  average  about 
fifteen  miles  a  day  or  450  to  500  miles 
a  month.  Five  hundred  dollars  was  a 
fair  average  of  the  cash  required  to 
drive  a  herd  of  cattle  500  miles..  The 
herd  could  be  driven  1200  to  1500  miles 
in  three  months  for  $1500  or  sixty  cents 
a  head. 

“Instead  of  it  costing  $1,500, -to  move 
a  herd  of  2,500  head  of  cattle  that  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  railroads  of  today,  it  would 
cost  from  $20,000  to  $25,000,  or  around 
$10  a  head  to  ship  an  animal  from  the 
San  Antonio  region  to  Wyoming  or 
Montana. 

“In  1884  I  purchased  and  put  on  the 
trail  destined  lor  the  northwestern 
states  fifteen  herds  of  one,  two  and 
three-year  olds  for  which  I  paid  $12  and 
$16  and  $20  respectively.  The  price  had 
risen  in  less  than  ten  years  from  the 
‘hide  and  tallow’  valuation  of  $3.  There 
were  about  3000  cattle  in  each  herd,  or 
a  total  of  45,000  head.  I  offered  to  take 
an  entire  herd  of  10,000  to  12,000  head 
at  $25  a  head  about  that  time.  Nine 
years  later  in  1893  I  purchased  the  same 
herd  for  $6  a  head. 

“The  general  decline  in  price  from 
1884  was  more  rapid  than  the  rising 
prices  from  1870.  It  took  fourteen 
years,  or  from  1870  to  1884  for  stock 
cattle  to  increase  in  price  from  $5  to  $25 
a  head.  It  took  only  nine  years  for 
them  to  decline  from  $25  to  $6  a  head. 

The  Hatrack  of  the  Stockyards 

“The  decline  in  price  halted  in  1895 
and  remained  stationary  until  1905  when 
eastern  money  lenders  gained  confi¬ 
dence  in  cattle  paper,  extended  credit 
and  prices  were  strengthened. 

“By  1915  the  one-year  old  steers  out 
of  the  best  herds  of  cattle  in  the  south 
and  west  Texas  were  ready  sale  at  $35 
per  head.” 

The  cattle  trail  led  northward  into 
Kansas  not  to  packing  houses  bttt  to 
farmers’  markets.  These  markets  mov- 

( Continued  on  page  7) 
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French  Wins  Jersey  Horseshoe  Contest 

Essex  Co.  Entrant  Gets  A.  A.  Prizes  at  High  Point  Park  Picnic 


M 


R.  GEORGE  W.  FRENCH  of  Bloom¬ 
field,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey 
emerged  as  champion  at  the  Second 
annual  New  Jersey  Horseshoe  Pitch¬ 
ing  Tournament  held  at  High  Point  Park  in 
Sussex  County  on  July  29th.  Mr.  French’s  vic¬ 
tory  came  as  a  climax  to  one  .of  the  most  hotly 
contested  playoffs  we  have  ever  seen.  Clendon 
Danser  of  Middlesex  County  tied  Mr.  French 
and  they  had  to  play  off  the.  tie  to  determine  the 
champion.  It  was  a  hair  raiser. 

The  tournament  was  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  Farmers’  Picnic 
staged  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Grange  and  the  New  Jersey  Federa¬ 
tion  of  County  Boards  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Eight  counties  in  all  were 
represented.  Originally  ten  counties 
designated  contestants.  However, 

Thomas  Lewis  of  Atlantic  County 
and  Martin  Shocwell  of  Warren 
County  failed  to  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance.  Those  who  registered  were: 

Clendon  Danser,  Middlesex 
County. 

G.  W.  French,  Essex  County. 

E.  Hillman,  Bergen  County. 

W.  Lamela,  Passaic  County. 

Geo.  B.  Nelson,  Gloucester  County. 

Samuel  Snedeker,  Mercer  County. 

E.  Tomlinson,  Cumberland  County. 

Frank  Williams,  Sussex  County. 

Mr.  George  E.  Snyder  of  Albion, 

N.  Y.  refereed  the  tournament,  in¬ 
structed  the  players,  certified  the 
shoes,  etc.  Mr.  Snyder  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  fruit  grower  of  Orleans  County, 
and  he  interrupted  his  spraying  opera¬ 


tions  to  travel  to  High  Point  Park  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  games.  Mr.  D.  D.  Cottrell,  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  National  Horseshoe  Pitching  As¬ 
sociation  came  all  the  way  from  North  Cohocton 
in  Steuben  County,  N.  Y.,  to  act  as  official  score- 
keeper.  His  job  as  score-keeper  may  not  sound 
difficult,  but  when  you  come  down  to  all  of  the 
fine  points  of  keeping  score  in  a  contest  of  this 
kind  it  is  indeed  a  most  exacting  proposition. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Snyder  and  Mr.  Cottrell 
could  not  find  a  piece  of  ground  which  suited 


— Courtesy  Newark  Evening  News. 

Senator  David  Agans  presenting  the  American  Agriculturist  gold  medal  to  the  new 
champion  horseshoe  pitcher  of  New  Jersey,  George  W.  French  of  Essex  County.  In 
back  of  Mr.  French  is  Clendon  Danser  (wearing  visor),  of  Middlesex  County,  runner- 
up,  who  forced  Mr.  French  to  the  limit  In  playing  off  their  tie.  Standing  between 
Senator  Agans  and  Mr.  French,  and  to  the  rear,  are  D.  D.  Cottrell  (left)  and  George 

E.  Snyder,  official  score  keeper  and  referee  respectively.  On  Senator  Agans'  right  is 

F.  W.  Ohm  of  American  Agriculturist. 


them  up  near  the  club  house  in  High  Point  Park* 
Every  level  space  they  picked  out  had  a  rock 
surface,  and  it  was  impossible  to  drive  the  pegs. 
Consequently  the>  had  to  come  down  a  hill  op¬ 
posite  the  Lodge  House. 

The  day  was  perfect.  Although  it  was  warm, 
a  nice  breeze  was  blowing  and  the  sun  was  not 
too  intense.  The  crowd  started  gathering  early. 
Incidentally  the  first  contestant  on  the  ground 
was  G.  W.  French,  who  eventually  won  the 
championship.  They  say  the  early  bird  catches 
the  worm,  and  surely  it  held  true  in 
this  instance.  Some  of  the  con¬ 
testants  were  late  in  arriving  and  for 
that  reason  the  start  was  not  made 
until  about  11:15.  Six  frames  were 
pitched,  and  an  adjournment  was 
taken  for  lunch.  At  one  o’clock 
everybody  was  back  on  the  job,  and 
pitching  started  once  more  in  earnest* 

From  the  start  it  was  very  evident 
that  we  were  going  to  see  some  good 
pitching,  for  several  of  the  con¬ 
testants  were  placing  their  shoes  in 
most  expert  style.  Among  these  were 
Messrs.  French,  Danser,  Hillman, 
Williams  and  Lamela.  As  the  contest 
gradually  proceeded  French  and 
Denser  emerged  in  a  tie,  each  having 
won  six  games  and  lost  one.  The 
last  two  to  meet  in  the  preliminaries 
were  Hillman  and  Williams,  each 
having  won  four  games  and  lost  two, 
consequently  their  meeting  decided 
third  and  fourth  places.  Hillman 
managed  to  nose  Mr.  Williams  out. 
Mr.  Williams,  by  the  way,  made  an 

( Continued  on  page  14) 


Plan  Now  For  A  Full  Egg  Basket  Next  Winter 

Pullets  That  Mature  Full y  Before  Laying  Give  the  Best  Long  Distance  Production 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

Assistant  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


THERE  was  a  time  when  there  was 
much  rivalry  between  poultrymen  to 
to  see  who  could  get  the  pullets  to  pro¬ 
ducing  at  the  youngest  age.  In  the 
past  few  years,  however,  this  sort  of  competi¬ 
tion  has  not  been  so  popular,  at  least  among 
commercial  poultrymen.  In  place  of  the  de¬ 
sire  to  get  early  produciton  is  a  keen  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  holding  back  the  pul¬ 
lets  until  they  are  fully  mature. 

This  is  fully  as  difficult  as  it  is  to  get  them 
to  produce  at  an  early  age.  Pullets  will  lay 
before  they  are  mature  but  the  eggs  will  be 
small  and  unmarketable  except  at  low  prices. 
Before  spring  rolls  around  the  pullet  that  vcas 
fully  grown  before  she  began  to  lay  will  be 
far  ahead  of  the  early  layer.  Light  weight,  im¬ 
mature  pullets  cannot  stand  the 
continued  strain  of  heavy  produc¬ 
tion.  They  will  certainly  slump 
and  even  then  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
will  ever  develop  as  they  should. 

Another  reason  for  holding  them 
back  is  the  fact  that  pullets  that 
start  laying  before  they  are  put  in 
winter  quarters  are  likely  to  go  into 
a  molt. 

In  growing  the  kind  of  pullets 
that  will  produce  one  of  the  first 
things  usually  done,  other  than  the 
routine  care  of  the  chicks,  is  the 
separation  of  the  cockerels  at  the 
age  of  6  or  8  weeks.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first- 
place  the  cockerels  will  grow  bet¬ 
ter  and  can  be  put  on  the  market 
sooner.  Still  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  the  growing  pullets,  which 
are  the  money  makers,  need  the 
room  in  order  to  develop  rapidly. 


It  is  quite  possible  that  the  importance  of 
green  feed  for  the  pullets  is  not  always  fully 
realized.  There  is  a  feeling  that  where  the 
chicks  have  range  they  can  pick  their  own 
green  feed.  However,  grass  gets  tough  late  in 
the  summer  and  a  supply  of  fresh  green  feed  is 
worthwhile.  Lettuce,  swiss  chard,  kale  or  cab¬ 
bage  will  fill  the  bill. 

Another  point  is  the  necessity  for  shade.  A 
corn  field  or  an  orchard  is  fine  but  if  nothing 
else  is  available,  the  brooder  house  is  often 
blocked  up  so  the  pullets  can  get  under  it. 

It  pays  to  encourage  pullets  to  roost  at  an 
early  age.  It  prevents  crowding,  they  get  bet¬ 


ter  air  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
they  make  faster  growth.  If  wide  roosts  about 
a  foot  from  the  floor  are  provided  they  will 
soon  learn  to  use  them. 

Pullets  suffer  from  the  heat  and  this  or  over¬ 
crowding  or  red  mites  will  drive  them  to 
roosting  in  trees.  This  not  only  invites  losses 
from  owls  but  creates  a  habit  that  is  difficult 
to  break  up  when  it  comes  time  to  put  them  in 
winter  quarters. 

Parasites  sap  the  energy  of  the  pullets  and 
prevent  proper  development.  The  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Station  reports  that  many  flocks  in  thaf 
state  have  become  infested  with  intestinal 
worms.  Clean  uninfested  ground  is  important. 
If  pullets  lose  weight  and  fail  to  develop  pro¬ 
perly,  a  post  mortem  examination  will  reveal 
the  worms  if  present.  The  tobacco 
dust  treatment  will  control  them, 
using  6  pounds  of  tobacco  dust  to 
every  100  pounds  of  mash  for  6 
weeks. 

A  clean,  properly  disinfected 
house  will  keep  the  pullets  free 
from  lice  and  mites.  If  they  get  a 
start  waste  crank  case  oil  on  the 
roosts  will  kill  the  mites  and  dust¬ 
ing  with  sodium  fluoride  or  a  good 
commercial  powder  will  take  care 
of  the  lice. 

How  can  the  pullets  be  held 
back  until  they  are  mature?  It  is 
mainly  a  question  of  feeding,  par¬ 
ticularly.  in  giving  the  young  pul¬ 
lets  an  abundance  of  feed  contain¬ 
ing  enough  protein  to  grow  strong 
vigorous  bodies,  yet  cutting  down 
on  the  animal  protein  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  fattening  qualities  of  the 
( Continued  on  page  6) 


Pullets  need  free  range  for  best  results.  They  wll  repay  the  owner  who  matures 
them  fully  before  they  come  Into  production. 


JOS  (4) 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

Who  never  zvins  can  rarely  lose, 

Who  never  climbs  as  rarely  falls. 

— Whittier. 

*  *  * 

TO  one  who  loves  to  watch  things  grow,  the 
last  days  of  July  and  the  first  week  of 
August  were  a  delight.  We  believe  that  corn 
actually  doubled  in  this  short  time  and  because 
of  the  hot  weather  and  plenty  of  moisture,  corn 
seems  likely  to  be  a  fair  crop  in  spite  of  the  bad 
start.  Potatoes,  as  we  have  noted  them  over  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  miles  of  the  East,  are  looking  well, 
and  buckwheat  has  made  a  very  quick  and  satis¬ 
factory  growth. 

But  the  good  growing  weather  has  been  bad 
for  the  man  who  has  a  lot  of  haying  to  do  and 
little  help  with  which  to  do  it.  There  was  still 
in  the  first  week  of  August  a  lot  of  hay  to  go 
into  the  barns. 

*  *  * 

THE  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  reporting  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1927,  states  that  347  counties  distributed 
among  27  states  have  completed  the  tuberculin 
testing  of  all  cattle  within  their  boundaries. 
North  Carolina  leads  with  82  counties  on  the 
modified-accredited  list,  Michigan  with  42  and 
Iowa  with  30  such  counties.  On  July  1  a  total 
of  17,600,380  cattle  in  the  United  States  were 
under  supervision  for  the  eradication  of  bovine 
tuberculosis.  Besides  this,  more  than  4  million 
cattle  are  on  waiting  lists  and  will  be  tested 
as  soon  as  the  veterinarians  can  complete  other 
work  and  get  to  them.  Thus  the  fight  against  this 
great  bovine  scourge  is  going  on  steadily  until 
the  time,  not  so  far  distant,  will  come  when  the 
disease  will  be  pretty  well  eliminated. 

*  *  * 

“A  chicken,”  said  the  colored  preacher,  "am 
de  mos’  uscfullest  animule  dat  am  made.  Yo’ 
c’n  eat  him  before  he  am  bohn  and’  after  he  am 
daid.” 

*  *  4= 

NO  branch  of  farming  is  in  better  shape  both 
for  the  present  and  for  the  future  than 
dairying.  Last  year  the  quantity  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  increased  4  billion 
pounds  over  1925  and  there  was  a  good  demand 
for  all  of  this  great  increase.  City  people  are 
constantly  learning  to  use  more  milk,  not  only 
because  there  are  more  people  living  in  cities  but 


because  they  are  coming  to  realize  what  a  valu¬ 
able  and  comparatively  cheap  food  milk  is.  Per 
capita  consumption  in  1926  in  the  United  States 
was  55.3  gallons  as  compared  with  54.75  .gallons 
in  1925.  Approximately  47  per  cent  of  the  total 
quantity  of  whole  milk  was  consumed  in  1926 
for  household  purposes;  25  per  cent  was  manu¬ 
factured  into  creamery  butter,  11  per  cent  into 
farm  butter,  and  smaller  percentages  for  the 
other  by-products. 

*  *  * 

THE  effect  of  good  hens  on  the  farmer’s  in¬ 
come  was  strikingly  brought  out  from  the 
poultry  records  for  last  year  of  542  Ohio  farmers 
who  found  that  the  Leghorn  flocks  which  pro¬ 
duced  less  than  100  eggs  per  bird  made  a  labor 
income  of  37  cents  per  bird,  while  flocks  produc¬ 
ing  180  eggs  per  bird  returned  $4.23  per  hen  to 
their  owners.  This  illustrates  again  the  point 
we  have  made  many  times  that  with  crops, 
animals  or  hens  it  is  not  necessarily  quantity  but 
rather  quality  that  tells  the  story  of  increased  in¬ 
come  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


American  Versus  European  Thrift 

WE  have  heard  so  much  about  the  efficiency 
of  the  European  farmer  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  American  farmer  that  we  get  a  little 
provoked  every  time  we  hear  the  subject  men¬ 
tioned.  It  was,  therefore,  with  considerable 
pleasure  that  we  read  the  common  sense  state¬ 
ment  given  below  from  Farm  Economics,  a  bul¬ 
letin  edited  by  Professor  G.  F.  Warren  and  F.  A. 
Pearson  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture. 

“In  Europe,  there  are  so  many  people  in  proportion 
to  natural  resources  that  thrift  means  the  saving  of 
things.  The  American  who  visits  northern  Europe  is 
impressed  with  how  carefully  they  work  each  patch  of 
land,  how  carefully  they  save  wood,  how  much  milk  is 
produced  per  cow,  how  many  cows  are  kept  on  an  acre. 
These  observations  furnish  the  basis  for  innumerable 
speeches  on  ‘What  Is  the  Matter  with  American 
Farmers?’.  A  favorite  theme  is  how  some  immigrant 
made  a  fortune  farming  the  fence  corners,  which  the 
short-sighted  Americans  neglected.  Many  immigrants 
attempt  this  before  they  learn  better. 

“Because  of  European  tradition,  traditions  of  the 
previous  generations  here,  and  experiences  before  the 
war,  many  farmers  now  spend  a  dollar’s  worth  of  time 
saving  one-half  a  dollar’s  worth  of  things.  Because 
of  the  rapid  change  in  the  relative  values  of  labor  and 
things  there  is  probably  no  other  single  mistake  that 
causes  so  much  loss  as  does  the  loss  of  time.  One 
cannot  afford  to  spend  ten  dollar’s  worth  of  time  re¬ 
pairing  an  old  machine,  that  is  not  worth  ten  dollars 
after  the  job  is  done.  He  cannot  afford  to  spend  fifty 
dollars  fencing  a  small  patch  of  ground  that  will  yield 
only  five  dollar’s  worth  of  pasture  per  year.  If  one 
can  cut  a  neighbor’s  field  on  shares,  it  does  not  pay  to 
rake  the  scatterings  in  the  hay  fields. 

“Of  course,  if  one  does  not  have  enough  profitable 
work  to  keep  busy,  he  will  make  more  money  working 
at  five  cents  per  hour  than  he  will  if  he  does  nothing. 
If  he  spent  his  time  straightening  crooked  nails,  as  his 
grandfather  did,  he  might  be  better  off  than  if  he  did 
nothing.  However,  he  could  trade  the  nails  for  many 
hours  of  carpenter’s  labor. 

“Saving  labor  does  not  mean  having  good  machinery 
scattered  around  the  farm.  Orderliness  is  one  of  the 
best  means  of  saving  labor.  Many  persons  waste  both 
labor  and  things  by  leaving  the  farm  in  disorder. 

“Things  are  very  cheap  in  terms  of  labor.  It  takes 
a  long  time  to  become  adjusted  to  the  new  relationship. 
Most  farmers  should  think  of  their  time  as  worth 
from  one-half  a  cent  to  one  cent  a  minute,  and  follow 
the  American  system  of  saving  labor  rather  than  saving 
things.  It  is  all  right  for  Europe  to  be  thrifty  with 
things.  They  criticise  us  for  always  being  in  a  hurry, 
but  being  in  a  hurry  is  the  result  of  being  thrifty  with 
time.” 


Interesting  Contests  At  Fairs 

MANY  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  in 
coming  contests  to  be  held  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair,  August  29  to  September  3.  One  of 
these  is  a  barnyard  golf  tournament  under  the 
auspices  of  American  Agriculturist,  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  New  York  State  Farm  Bureaus.  As 
you  will  note  on  another  page,  one  of  the  most 
successful  tournaments  ever  played  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  was  the  horseshoe  pitching  contest  at  High 
Point  Park,  and  the  one  at  Syracuse,  judging  by 
those  of  past  years,  will  be  even  better. 

The  other  contest  is  that  of  the  old  fiddlers, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society.  The  contestants  must  be 


sixty  years  of  age  and  they  may  play  before  a 
committee  during  any  of  the  first  five  days  of 
the  Fair.  Cash  prizes  and  certificates  of  merit 
will  be  awarded  to  the  winners.  Information  on 
either  of  these  contests  may  be  obtained  by  writ¬ 
ing  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Still  another  interesting  contest  is  the  horse 
pulling  demonstration  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Horse  Association  of  America.  Hundred/j 
of  these  contests  have  been  held  within  the  Iasi 
two  or  three  years  and  they  have  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  attractive,  crowd-drawing  events 
at  fairs. 

We  most  heartily  approve  all  such  games  and 
entertainments  because  they  are  the  kind  that  are 
best  appreciated  by  farm  people  and  are  just  the 
sort  of  thing  that  should  be  included  on  an  agri¬ 
cultural  fair  program.  More  entertainment  of 
this  kind  and  less  midway  would  be  the  saving 
of  the  country  fair. 


Finish  the  Catskill  Turnpike 

NE  of  the  most  romantic  and  interesting 
stories  of  New  York  State  history  is  the 
tale  of  the  old  Catskill  Turnpike.  This  road 
began  at  Catskilh  on  the  Pludson  River  and 
wound  straight  across  the  Catskill  Mountains, 
crossing  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Wattles’ 
Ferry,  now  Unaclilla,  then  the  New  York 
frontier  for  all  of  that  section.  Later,  the  road 
was  extended  straight  westward  from  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  through  Chenango  County,  the  very 
northern  part  of  Tioga  County,  through  Tomp¬ 
kins  County  to  Ithaca  and  thence  to  Bath  in 
Steuben  County.  Over  this  road  for  many 
years  poured  a  tremendous  business  and  over 
it  came  the  pioneers  who  settled  many  of  the 
New  York  counties  of  that  section  through 
which  the  turnpike  extended. 

Today  nearly  all  of  this  old  turnpike  is  a 
fine  state  road,  and  should  be,  for  it  is  an  al¬ 
most  direct  route  from  the  Hudson  River 
across  some  of  the  most  important  sections  of 
New  York  State.  We  understand  that  the 
only  portion  of  this  important  road  that  still  is 
unimproved  is  that  small  part  which  passes 
through  the  town  of  Richford  in  the  northern 
part  of  Tioga  County.  '  You  will  be  interested 
in  tracing  out  this  old  turnpike  on  your  map. 
Note  that  for  some  strange  reason  the  small 
Richford  portion  is  still  unimproved.  Motor¬ 
ists  are  fast  beginning  to  realize  that  thig  route 
over  the  old  Catskill  Turnpike  into  the  FingeT 
Lake  region  is  really  a  short  cut  across  the 
State  and  a  scenic  route  hard  to  surpass.  There¬ 
fore,  this  connecting  link  should  be  put  on  the 
State’s  road  program  to  be  built  in  the  immed¬ 
iate  future. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

U  a  ND  so  we  come  to  the  end  of  a  perfect 

t day,”  said  Ma.  "I  hope  all  you  children 
have  thoroughly  enjoyed  your  picnic.” 

Chorus  of  "Yes,  Ma.” 

"Then  let’s  pack  up  and  get  ready  to  start  fof 
home.  Johnny!” 

“Yes,  Ma.” 

"Have  you  scattered  the  Sunday  paper  all  over 
the  clearing?” 

"Yes,  Ma.” 

“Mary  Ellen,  have  you  smeared  the  left-over 
jam  on  that  bench?” 

"Yes,  Ma.” 

"William,  break  those  two  milk  bottles  and 
hide  the  glass  in  that  shady  place  under  the  big 
tree.” 

"Yes,  Ma.” 

"Myrtle,  hurry  up  and  finish  tramping  dowri 
those  wild  flowers.” 

"Yes,  Ma.” 

"Frederick,  go  over  and  help  your  father  break¬ 
down  that  fence.” 

"Yes,  Ma.” 

"John,  are  you  sure  the  camp  fire  is  still 
smouldering  ?” 

"Yes,  my  love.” 

“Then  we  seem  to  have  done  all  that’s  expected 
of  us.  Let’s  go  !” 
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News  From  the  Publisher’s  F arm 


IN  the  July  30th  issue,  I  wrote  about  the 
twelve  daughters  of  HENGERVELD 
HOMESTEAD  DEKOL  4th  which  have  re¬ 
cently  freshened.  I  am  listing  below  the 
names  of  these  heifers  and  their  seven  day 
records.  I  want  to  point  out  especially,  that  this 
includes  every  Hengerveld 
daughter  that  has  freshened  so 
far  on  my  farms. 

These  Hengerveld  daughters 
are  averaging  higher  in  butter- 
fat  than  their  dams.  This  is  the 
one  thing  that  all  Holstein  breed¬ 
ers  try  to  accomplish,  and  it 
will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  the  yearly  average  of 
these  heifers  will  be  when 
compared  with  the  records  of 

Morgenthan,  dams> 


dusted  and  sprayed  our  bearing  orchard  ten  times, 
and  still  I  do  not  know  what  the  outcome  will  be. 
Last  week,  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Frane,  our 
spray-service  man,  we  hitched  up  the  old  spray 
rig  and  filled  it  up  with  lime  sulphur,  arsenate  of 
lead,  black  leaf  “40”  and  air  slacked  lime.  With 
this  mixture,  we  fairly  soaked  our  trees,  being 
careful  not  to  injure  them  from  burning.  Our 
apples  were  covered  with  honey-dew  and  the 
young  shoots  were  covered  with  green  aphis.  Mr. 
Frane  frankly  told  us  that  he  was  hopeful  that 
this  concoction  would  drive  away  the  green  aphis 
and  dissolve  the  honey-dew  on  the  apples.  A 
week  has  passed  since  we  applied  this  spray  and 
it  looks  to  me  as  though  it  had  done  the  trick. 
The  last  two  heavy  rains  have  been  dissolving  the 
honey-dew,  and  the  apple  underneath  is  gradually 
emerging  from  its  coating,  clean  and  free  from 
blemishes.  We  have  a  little  scab  on  our  leaves, 
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but  practically  none  on  our  apples.  The  trees 
are  a  sight.  They  look  as  though  they  have  been 
white-washed  and  some  of  the  foliage  is  black 
where  the  green  aphis  has  done  its  damage,  but 
the  fruit,  I  believe,  will  be  90%  clean. 

I  would  very  much  like  to  hear  from  other 
apple  growers  as  to  just  what  they  have  done  to 
destroy  the  green  aphis,  and  whether  it  has  been 
as  bad  in  western  New  York  as  it  was  in  the 
Hudson  River  Valley. 

Every  indication  points  to  high  prices  for  apples 
this  fall,  and  we  will  need  it,  in  order  to  re-pay 
us  for  all  the  work  we  have  done  this  year  in  the 
orchard. 

I  have  in  my  cellar  3,000  E-Z-Pak  bushel 
baskets  and  we  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  fill 
all  of  them — and  some  more  besides. 

About  two  weeks  ago,  we  thinned  out  our 
Wealthy’s  and  this  week,  we  are  thinning  our 
Opalescents. 


FISHKILL  INKA  DAISY  DEKOL 

Born:  March  31,  1924  350.6  lbs.  of  milk  14.38  lbs.  Butter  3.274% 

FISHKILL  LADY  INKA  HENGERVELD 

Born:  March  11,  1924  440.4  lbs.  of  milk  18.96  lbs.  Butter  3.444% 

FISHKILL  ALKEN  ORMSBY  DEKOL 

Born:  Jan.  23,  1924  533.2  lbs.  of  Milk  25.92  lbs.  Butter  3.88  % 

FISHKILL  INKA  ADY  DEKOL 

Bom:  April  10,  1924  472.2  lbs.  of  Milk  22.19  lbs.  Butter  3.757% 

FISHKILL  INKA  LADY  DEKOL 

Born:  April  25,  1924  434.9  lbs.  of  Milk  21.55  lbs.  Butter  3.970% 

FISHKILL  GLORY  INKA  DEKOL 

Born:  August  30,  1924  363.3  lbs.  of  Milk  15.79  lbs.  Butter  3.478% 

FISHKILL  FAYNE  JOHANNA 

Born:  April  10,  1924  438.5  lbs.  of  Milk  .  19.35  lbs.  Butter  3.531% 

FISHKILL  TRIUMPH  INICA  DEKOL 

Born:  April  5,  1924  330.0  lbs.  of  Milk  14.87  lbs.  Butter  3.604% 

FISHKILL  INKA  BELLE  DEKOL 

Born:  Dec.  12,  1924  353.0  lbs.  of  Milk  16.75  lbs.  Butter  3.796% 

FISHKILL  INKA  HERO  DEKOL 

Born:  May  10,  1924  404.3  lbs.  of  Milk  17.44  lbs.  Butter  3.449% 

FISHKILL  INKA  DICHTER  DEKOL 

Bom:  Sept.  5,  1924  373.4  lbs.  of  Milk  18.16  lbs.  Butter  3.891% 

FISHKILL  HART0G  DEKOL 

Bom:  Jan.  22,  1924  455.1  lbs.  of  Milk  19.47  lbs.  Butter  3.423% 

*  *  * 

FISHKILL  Farms  has  just  successfully 
passed  its  first  tuberculin  retest  since 
we  were  accredited  a  year  ago.  They  tested  103 
head,  which  included  everything  from  herd  sire 
down  to  baby  calf. 

It  has  been  several  years  since  we  have  brought 
any  new  females  into  this  herd  as  it  is  my  policy 
not  to  bring  any  more  animals  in  from  the  out¬ 
side,  except  when  I  buy  a  new  bull.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not 
be  able  to  keep  the  herd  permanently  free  from 
bovine  tuberculosis. 

*  *  * 

EVERY  year  about  this  time,  Mrs.  Morgen- 
thau  and  I  discuss  whether  or  not  we  should 
show  our  herd  at  the  Dutchess  County  fair,  or 
possibly  the  state  fair  at  Syracuse.  The  fact  that 
some  of  the  fairs  did  not  insist  on  all  of  the  en¬ 
trants  being  tuberculin  tested,  has  kept  us  in  the 
past  from  entering  our  herd.  Both,  the  Dutchess 
Co.  and  the  state  fair  now  insist  that  all  cattle 
entered  at  these  fairs  must  be  tuberculin  tested. 
I  believe  that  this  is  true  of  the  greater  majority 
of  the  county  fairs  in  the  state.  We,  therefore, 
feel  that  our  show-herd  now  can  safely  be  entered 
"without  danger  of  bringing  back  something  to  the 
farm  that  they  did  not  have  before  they  left. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  asked  Prof.  Allen  to 
come  down  from  Cornell  and  look  the  herd  over. 
He  told  us  quite  frankly  that  we  had  just  a  good 
working  breeders  herd,  with  several  good  in¬ 
dividuals.  We  went  over  the  herd  together  and 
picked  out  a  number  of  animals  which  we  thought 
might  do  us  credit  in  the  show  ring.  Inasmuch  as 
we  and  our  herdsman,  Hoose,  have  never  had 
any  experience  in  “showing”,  we  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  we  would  not  show  the  first  year  at 
the  state  fair  but  would  take  our  chances  at  the 
Dutchess  Co.  fair,  which  is  limited  to  breeders 
living  in  the  county.  The  herd  that  we  will  take 
to  Dutchess  County  Fair  will  have  been  raised 
and  bred  by  us,  and  will  not  be  a  so-called  pro¬ 
fessional  show-herd — and  we  will  be  glad  to  take 
our  chances  with  the  rest  of  the  Holstein  breeders 
in  the  county. 

*  *  * 

LAST  year  we  fought  the  tent  caterpillar  to  a 
standstill  in  our  orchard.  This  season,  the 
green  aphis  is  the  worst  enemy  that  we  have  had 
to  contend  with  in  years.  I  believe  that  we  have 


Visits  With  the  Editor 


AN  old  time  humorous  piece  that  used  to 
amuse  me  when  I  was  a  boy  is  called 
“The  Deacon’s  Masterpiece”  or  “The 
One-hoss  Shay”.  It  was  written  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  one  of  the  good  old  New 
England  writers  and  poets,  who  was  born  in  1809 
and  died  in  1894.  Dr.  Holmes  was  a  professor 
of  medicine  in  Harvard  University  by  profession, 

but  much  of  his  life  was  de¬ 
voted  to  his  voluminous  writ¬ 
ings.  His  picture  shows  a 
stern,  rather  austere  Puritan 
type  of  New  England  face, 
but  his  writings,  especially  his 
poetry,  have  a  real  sympathetic 
and  understanding  outlook  on 
us  poor  humans  and  our 
troubles. 

This  kindly  humor  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  “One-hoss  Shay”,  which  I  have 
thought  might  be  worth  while  printing  here 
for  your  benefit.  Try  reading  it  out  loud  to 
the  family  and  notice  the  fine  swing  that  it 
has. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 

That  was  built  in  such  a  logical  way 
It  ran  a  hundred  years  to  a  day, 

And  then,  of  a  sudden,  it — ah,  but  stay, 

I’ll  tell  you  what  happened  without  delay, 

Scaring  the  parson  into  fits, 

Frightening  people  out  of  their  wits, — 

Have  you  heard  of  that,  I  say? 

Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

Georgius  Secundus  was  then  alive, — 

Snuffy  old  drone  from  the  German  hive. 

That  was  the  year  when  Lisbon-town 
Saw  the  earth  open  and  gulp  her  down, 

And  Braddock’s  army  was  done  so  brown, 

Left  without  a  scalp  to  its  crown. 

It  was  on  the  terrible  Earthquake-day 
That  the  Deacon  finished  the  one-hoss  shay. 

Now  in  building  of  chaises,  I  tell  you  what, 

There  is  always  somewhere  a  weakest  spot, — 

In  hub,  tire,  felloe,  in  spring  or  thill, 

In  panel,  or  crossbar,  or  floor,  or  sill, 

In  screw,  bolt,  thoroughbrace, — lurking  still. 

Find  it  somewhere  you  must  and  will, — 

Above  or  below,  or  within  or  without, — 

And  that’s  the  reason,  beyond  a  doubt, 

A  chaise  breaks  down,  but  doesn’t  wear  out. 

But  the  Deacon  swore,  (as  Deacons  do, 

With  an  “I  dew  vum,”  or  an  “I  tell  yeou,”)' 

He  would  build  one  shay  to  beat  the  taown 
’N  the  keaunty  ’n’  all  the  kentry  raoun’; 

It  should  be  so  built  that  it  couldn’t  break  daown ; 

— “Fur,”  said  the  Deacon,  “’t’s  mighty  plain 
Thut  the  weakes’  places  mus’  stan’  the  strain ; 

’N  the  way  t’  fix  it,  uz  I  maintain, 

Is  only  jest 

T’  make  that  place  uz  strong  uz  the  rest.” 

So  the  Deacon  inquired  of  the  village  folk 
Where  he  could  find  the  strongest  oak, 

That  couldn’t  be  split  nor  bent  or  broke,"-* 

That  was  for  spokes  and  floor  and  sills;  * 

He  sent  for  lancewood  to  make  the  thills; 

The  crossbars  were  ash,  from  the  straightest  trees'; 

The  panels  of  white-wood,  that  cuts  like  cheese, 

But  lasts  like  iron  for  things  like  these; 

The  hubs  of  logs  from  the  “Settler’s  ellum”— « 

Last  of  its  timber, — they  couldn’t  sell  ’em, 


Never  an  axe  had  seen  their  chips, 

And  the  wedges  flew  from  between  their  lips, 
Their  blunt  ends  frizzled  like  celery-tips; 

Step  and  prop-iron,  bolt  and  screw, 

Spring,  tire,  axle,  and  linchpin  too, 

Steel  of  the  finest,  bright  and  blue; 
Thoroughbrace  bison-skin,  thick  and  wide; 

Boot,  top,  dasher,  from  tough  old  hide 
Found  in  the  pit  when  the  tanner  died. 

That  was  the  way  he  “put  her  through”.— 
“There !”  said  the  Deacon,  “noaw  she’ll  dew  l” 

Do !  I  tell  you,  I  rather  guess 
She  was  a  wonder,  and  nothing  less! 

Colts  grew  horses,  beards  turned  gray, 

Deacon  and  deaconess  dropped  away, 

Children  and  grandchildren — where  were  they? 
But  there  stood  the  stout  old  one-hoss  shay 
As  fresh  on  Lisbon-earthquake  day  1 
EIGHTEEN  HUNDRED;— it  came  and  found 
The  Deacon’s  masterpiece  strong  and  sound. 
Eighteen  hundred  increased  by  ten ; — 

“Hahnsum  kerridge”  they  called  it  then. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  came; — 

Running  as  usual;  much,  the  same. 

Thirty  and  forty  at  last  arrive, 

And  then  come  fifty,  and  FIFTY-FIVE. 

Little  of  all  we  value  here 

Wakes  on  the  morn  of  its  hundredth  year 

Without  both  feeling  and  looking  queer. 

In  fact,  there’s  nothing  that  keeps  its  youth 
So  far  as  I  know,  but  a  tree  and  truth. 

(This  is  a  moral  that  runs  at  large; 

Take  it.  You’re  welcome.  No  extra  charge.) 
FIRST  OF  NOVEMBER, — the  Earthquake-day, 
There  are  traces  of  age  in  the  one-hoss  shay, 

A  general  flavor  of  mild  decay, 

But  nothing  local  as  one  may  say. 

There  couldn’t  be — for  the  Deacon’s  art 

Had  made  it  so  like  in  every  part 

That  there  wasn’t  a  chance  for  one  to  start. 

For  the  wheels  were  just  as  strong  as  the  thills, 
And  the  floor  was  just  as  strong  as  the  sills, 

And  the  panels  just  as  strong  as  the  floor. 

And  the  Whippletree  neither  less  nor  more, 

And  the  back-crossbar  as  strong  as  the  fore, 

And  spring  and  axle  and  hub  encore. 

And  yet,  as  a  zvhole,  it  is  past  a  doubt 
In  another  hour  it  will  be  worn  out! 

First  of  November  ‘Fifty-five! 

This  morning  the  parson  takes  a  drive. 

Now,  small  boys,  get  out  of  the  way! 

Here  comes  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay. 

Drawn  by  a  rat-tailed,  ewe-necked  bay. 
“Huddup!”  said  the  parson.  Off  went  they. 

The  parson  was  working  his  Sunday’s  text, — 
Had  got  to  fifthly,  and  stopped  preplexed 
At  what  the — Moses — was  coming  next. 

All  at  once  the  horse  stood  still, 

Close  by  the  meet’n’-house  on  the  hill. 

• — First  a  shiver,  and  then  a  thrill. 

Then  something  decidedly  like  a  spill, — 1 
And  the  parson  was  sitting  up  on  a  rock, 

At  half-past  nine  by  the  meet’n’-house  clock, — 
Just  the  hour  of  the  Earthquake  shock! 

— What  do  you  think  the  parson  found, 

When  he  got  up  and  stared  around? 

The  poor  old  chaise  in  a  heap  or  mound, 

As  if  it  had  been  to  the  mill  and  ground! 

You  see,  of  course,  if  you’re  not  a  dunce, 

How  it  went  to  pieces  all  at  once, — 

All  at  once,  and  nothing  first, — 

Just  as  bubbles  do  when  they  burst. 

End  of  the  wonderful  one-hoss  shay, 

Logic  is  logic.  That’s  all  I  say. 


E.  B.  Eastman 
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The  Dairymen’s  League  Milk  Marketing  Plan 

A  Concise  Outline  of  the  Way  'This  Association  Works 


Editors’  Note: — On  this  page  is  an  out¬ 
line  of  the  plans  and  principles  by  which 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  is  doing  business.  This  is  the 
fourth  and  last  outline  of  milk  marketing 
flans  which  we  have  carried  in  recent 
issues  of  American  Agriculturist — the 
plan  proposed  by  the  committee  of  north 
country  dairymen,  the  Sheffield  Producers’ 
plan,  and  the  Unity  milk  marketing  plan. 
It  was  recommended  at  the  last  meeting  of 
dairymen  at  Utica  that  each  of  these  plans 
be  submitted  to  dairymen  for  study  and 
for  later  a  vote  as  to  which  one  they 
prefer. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  officers  of 
the  '  different  associations  these  outlines 
have  been  zvritten  for  us  in  a  concise  and 
easily  understood  manner.  If  you  have 
saved  the  issues  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  you  can  now  keep  these  all  together 
where  you  can  reznew  in  a  fezv  moments 
all  four  of  them.  If  you  have  lost  any 
particular  issue,  we  will  send  you  one  on 
request  so  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 

The  League  plan  zvhich  follows  is  fur¬ 
nished  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  John 
D.  Miller,  Vice-President  and  General 
Counsel  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association. 

1.  The  League  is  a  non-stock,  non¬ 
profit  association  incorporated  under  a  co¬ 
operative  statute  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  certificate  of  incorporation 
limiting  to  $5.00  the  liability  of  members 
for  corporate  debts. 

2.  The  League  has  twenty-four  Direc¬ 
tors,  one  from  each  of  the  twenty- four 
districts  in  which  League  territory  is  di¬ 
vided.  Each  Director  is  elected  for  three 
years.  The  terms  of  office  of  eight  of 
the  Directors  expire  each  year. 

Selection  of  Directors 

Members  have  direct  control  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  through  the  election  of  Directors. 
In  order  that  this  control  may  be  easily 
exercised,  Directors  are  selected  as 
follows : 

In  each  district  from  which  a  Director 
is  to  be  elected,  members  of  each  local 
League  in  such  district  elect  a  delegate 
to  attend  a  district  nominating  convention 
where  each  delegate  casts  as  many  votes 
as  there  were  members  present  and  voting 


at  the  meeting  of  the  local  League  whenmilk  check.  After  the  end  of  each  fiscal 


he  was  elected  delegate. 

The  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  is 
required  to  nominate  a  person  for  Direc¬ 
tor  at  the  district  meeting. 

The  result  is  then  certified  to  the  head 
office  where  an  official  ballot  is  prepared 
having  printed  thereon  the  names  of  the 
eight  persons  thus  nominated,  with  pro¬ 
vision  thereon  for  each  member  to  vote 
for  someone  else  if  they  desire. 

These  ballots  are  distributed  to  the  786 
active  local  Leagues  throughout  the  terri¬ 
tory  and  on  a  given  date  all  local  Leagues 
have  a  meeting  at  which  members  vote 
for  Directors  and  those  receiving  a  ma¬ 
jority  vote  are  declared  by  the  next  annual 
membership  meeting  to  be  duly  elected 
Directors. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  members 
in  one  district  nominate  and  members  in 
all  districts  elect  Directors. 

Election  of  Officers 

THIRD :  The  President  and  Vice- 

Presidents  are  elected  by  the  Directors 
from  their  own  number.  The  Directors 
also  elect  a  Secretary  and  a  Treasurer 
who  may  or  may  not  be  Directors.  At 
present  both  are  Directors.  Directors  also 
elect  from  their  own  number  an  executive 
committee  of  four.  These  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  or  in  his  absence  the  First  Vice- 
President  as  ex  officio  members  make  up 
this  committee.  The  executive  committee 
exercises  daily  supervision  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  League. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  organization  is  highly  demo¬ 
cratic,  being  controlled  by  members 
through  the  election  of  Directors,  while 
the  control  of  business  is  centralized  as 
it  must  be  to  permit  the  organization  to 
cope  with  other  big  concerns  whose  con¬ 
trol  of  business  is  highly  centralized. 

Milk,  being  a  highly  perishable  product 
produced  and  sold  daily,  there  arises  daily 
important  questions  that  must  be  quickly 
decided  and  success  would  be  impossible 
if  a  small  body  of  men  could  not  make 
these  daily  decisions. 

How  Financed 

FOURTH :  The  League  is  financed 

by  loans  from  members.  These  loans  are 
made  by  deductions  from  the  monthly 


BABY  €J  CHICKS 


HILLPOT  SUMMER  CHICKS  at  SPECIAL 

PURE-BRED,  HIGH-CLASS  STOCK  - 

2s  so  100  DrnTirFn 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00  AvIhL/U vEL/ 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  or  Anconas .  2.75  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  .  2.50  4.00  7.50  PDIfF^ 

White  Rocks  or  Wyandottes  .  3.50  6.50  12.00  *  IVIvIjD 

Special  Matings,  (all  breeds)  .  4.25  8.00  15.00 

Rush  Order.  Remit  by  mo ney  order  or  check  and  mail  at  once.  Safe  arrival  full 

count  guaranteed 

W.  F.  HILLPOT,  BOX  29,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


mnmsim 


KS  COD' 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you 
get  chicks.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record.  Inspected 
anc  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 


Brices-  on: 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C. 

White  Leghorns  . 

$4.50 

$8.00 

s.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns  . 

4.50 

8.00 

Barred 

Plymouth  Rocks  . . . 

5.50 

40.00 

Rhode 

Island  Reds  . 

5.50 

10.00 

White 

Plymouth  Rocks  . 

6.50 

12.00 

White 

Wyandottes  . 

6.50 

12.00 

Mixed 

all  earieties  . 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 

DITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Place  your  order  now  for  Pall  and  Winter 
hatched  chicks.  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Stock. 
We  hatch  all  year  around.  Twelve  varie¬ 
ties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed..  Postage 
prepaid..  Send  for  price  list. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Phone  1604  or  337. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
you  must  say 

“f  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist ” 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Per  1 00 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ....$8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . 10.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  7.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain  ..15.00 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N,  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  ...  Box  No.  161 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

From  Blood  Tested  Old  Hens 
“We  give  our  Word  that  every  Bird,  Will 
Satisfy  the  most  critical  Eye.”  Ready  1st 
and  last  week  in  August — 25  or  more  $1 
each,  $85  per  100.  Older  Pullets  if  desired. 

Justa  Poultry  Farm 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS:  REDUCED  PRICES 

S.  C.  Eng.  White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  &  Anconas. 
Even  sized,  healthy,  and  well  developed. 

8  wks.,  75c;  10  wks.,  85e;  12  wks.,  95e. 

Also  12  wks.  old  White  Rocks  at  $1.00. 

BOS  HATCHERY,  Zeeland.  Mich.,  R.  2  A 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  7c.  Barred 
Rocks  9c.  Light  mixed  6c.  Heavy  8c. 
100%  Delivery,  postpaid. 

L  E.  STRAWSER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


year  each  member  receives  an  interest 
bearing  Certificate  of  Indebtedness  for 
the  loans  thus  made  by  him  to  his  Asso¬ 
ciation  during  the  previous  year,  which 
when  due,  are  paid  with  funds  raised  by 
like  loans  from  members. 

This  constitutes  a  revolving  capital  fund 
that  may  be  expanded  or  contracted  as 
business  needs  may  dictate. 

From  the  beginning,  League  members 
have  received  6  per  cent  interest  on  these 
loans  while  the  first  large  issue  of  Certifi¬ 
cates  which  were  payable  May  1,  1927, 
amounting  to  over  four  million  three  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  ($4,300,000.00)  dollars, 
have  been  paid.  More  than  one-half  of 
this  before,  and  the  remainder  when  they 
were  due.  Meanwhile,  the  second  issue  of 
over  four  million  six  hundred  thousand 
($4,600,000.00)  dollars,  payable  May  1, 
1928,  has  by  purchases  for  the  sinking 
fund  been  reduced  over  two  million 
($2,000,000.00)  dollars. 

Members  Equity 

This  is  a  financial  record  of  which  any 
business  concern,  either  co-operative  or 
privately  owned,  may  well  be  proud. 

This  plan  mobilizes  the  financial  strength 
of  members  in  a  way  that  is  least  burden¬ 
some.  The  League  now  has  a  capital  of 
about  TWELVE  AND  ONE-HALF 
MILLION  DOLLARS  with  an  average 
investment  therein  by  members  of  less 
than  THREE  HUNDRED  ($300.00) 
DOLLARS  each. 

FIFTH :  Each  member  signs  a  mem¬ 
bership  contract.  These  contracts  while  in 
form  contracts  of  the  member  with  the 
Association  are  in  substance  and  legal  ef¬ 
fect  contracts  of  the  members  with  each 
other.  The  Association  is  but  the  agency 
created  by  members  to  carry  out  these 
mutual  contracts. 

The  League  sells  milk  for  its  members, 
collects  the  proceeds  of  all  sales  and,  after 
deducting  expenses,  distributes  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  members  in  payment  for  milk. 
Each  member  receives  the  same  price  per 
unit  subject,  however,  to  location  and 
quality  differentials  as  established  by  Di¬ 
rectors.  Payments  are  made  monthly  for 
the  approximate  amount  due  each  member, 
and  after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  mem¬ 
bers  receive  a  13th  check,  thus  closing 
the  years  business. 

Ownership  of  Country  Plants 

SIXTH :  The  League  members  be¬ 

lieve  in  farmers  owning  the  country  plants. 
Experience  has  taught  them  that  without 
a  sufficient  number  of  these  plants,  they 
never  can  have  a  bargaining  power  equal 
with  that  of  distributors.  As  well  might 
farmers  permit  distributors  to  own  all  of 
the  railroads  transporting  milk. 

The  League  now  owns  250  country 
plants  with-18  more  that  are  leased.  This 
is  more  than  twice  as  many  as  are  owned 
by  any  other  concern  in  League  territory. 
The  League  also  owns  several  wholesale 
distributing  plants  in  as  many  cities. 
League  members  prefer  not  to  engage  in 
retail  distribution  in  the  city  and  have 
done  so  only  when  the  hostility  of  dis¬ 
tributors  compelled  it,  as  in  the  cities  of 
the  Anthracite  Valley  in  Pennsylvania. 
Having  once  entered  retail  distribution  in 
any  market,  however,  League  members 
are  most  reluctant  to  retire  therefrom. 

How  Milk  is  Sold 

The  League  sells  milk  both  on  the 
classified  price  plan  and  otherwise.  Milk 
that  is  delivered  by  members  to  the 
country  plant  of  the  buyer  is  sold  on  the 
classified  price  plan,  while  the  milk  handled 
in  League  plants  is  sold  week  by  week  at 
prices  that  are  determined  by  competitive 
conditions  in  each  city.  As  competitive 
conditions  differ,  so  do  prices  differ. 

The  classified  price  system  is  one  that 
the  League  initiated  in  order  that  the 
country  plants  and  facilities  owned  by 
buyers  might  be  used  for  disposition  of 
surplus  milk.  This  plan  stabilizes  the 
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business  of  both  the  farmer  and  the  dis¬ 
tributor.  It  benefits  both.  To  benefit  both 
however,  it  must  be  adopted  in  its  entirety. 
Some  distributors  hostile  to  the  League 
have  adopted  that  much  of  the  system  that 
benefits  them  but  discard  that  part  that 
benefits  farmers. 

Influence  in  the  Trade 

As  thus  formed  and  operated  the  League 
has  become  the  one  great  organization 
that  is  stabilizing  the  entire  industry  in 
the  New  York  milk  shed.  With  more 
united  farmer's  support,  it  could,  of, 
course,  perform  greater  service  for  all. 
League  members  recognize  that  for  the 
first  time  in  all  history  they  now  have  an 
assured  daily  market,  are  sure  of  their 
pay  and  generally  assured  of  accurate 
weights  and  butter-fat  tests. 

To  summarize:  The  League’s  plan  and 
its  operations  conform  to  the  fundamentals 
recommended  by  every  sincere  student  of 
conditions  in  the  New  York  milk  shed. 

These  fundamentals  are :  (a)  properly 
organized,  (b)  membership  available  to 
actual  producers  or  producers’  organiza¬ 
tions,  (c)  employs  the  classified  price 
plan  for  the  sale  of  milk  and  its  products, 
(d)  equalizes  payment  to  members  sub¬ 
ject  to  grades  and  differentials,  (e)  has 
a  comprehensive  financing  plan,  just  and 
equitable  to  all  members. 


Plan  Now  for  a  Full  Eg-g 
Basket  Next  Winter 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

ration  just  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of 
budding  combs  . 

Right  here  it  might  be  well  to  say  that 
better  results  will  be  obtained  by  follow¬ 
ing  one  feeding  system  rather  than  by 
jumping  from  one  to  another.  This  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  never  wise  to  change 
but  so  long  as  one  system  gives  satisfac¬ 
tion,  experiments  in  feeding  are  best  done 
on  a  small  scale. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  recommends  feeding  a  growing 
mash  until  the  pullets  are  ready  for  winter 
quarters  and  holding  them  back  either  by 
limiting  the  amount  of  mash  or  by  tem¬ 
porarily  cutting  down  on  the  amount  of 
meat  scraps  in  the  mash.  At  Cornell  they 
give  the  chicks  60%  of  grain  and  40% 
mash  the  first  and  second  weeks.  The 
amount  of  mash  is  gradually  increased  un¬ 
til  they  are  getting  35%  scratch  grain 
and  65%  of  mash  when  they  are  5  and  6 
weeks  old.  Following  this  the  per  cent 
of  grain  is  again  increased  until  after  8 
weeks  they  are  again  getting  60%  of  their 
feed  in  the  form  of  scratch  feed.  Where 
a  commercial  mixed  feed  is  used  the  di¬ 
rections  of  the  company  should  be  closely 
followed. 

Some  authorities  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  pullet 
too  fat  when  she  goes  into  winter  quarters. 
At  the  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
test  at  the  State  School  at  Farmingdale 
they  have  found  that  it  is  equally  important 
to  maintain  the  body  weight  through  the 
winter  and  that  a  loss  in  weight  is  soon 
followed  by  a  slump  in  production. 

Although  we  speak  of  “holding  back” 
the  pullets  in  the  fall  we  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  that  during  the  summer  there 
is  no  danger  of  growing  them  too  fast. 
They  need  the  right  feed  and  lots  of  it. 

While  it  is  essential  to  hold  back  the 
early  maturing  pullets  Until  they  are  fully 
grown  it  is  also  important  to  hurry  along 
those  that  are  backward.  The  same  treat¬ 
ment  will  not  do  for  both.  The  only  fully 
satisfactory  way  is  to  separate  those  that 
begin  to  show  signs  of  production  and  hold 
them  back  while  at  the  same  time  the  back¬ 
ward  ones  are  getting  a  heavier  supply 
of  protein,  perhaps  even  giving  them  a 
wet  wash  to  hurry  them  along.  If  the 
short  fall  days  find  them  still  undeveloped 
the  days  can  be  lengthened  by  artificial 
light. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  rear  a  flock  of 
pullets  well,  to  mature  them  properly  and 
to  get  them  in  winter  quarters  and  into 
full  production  without  molt.  It  can  only 
be  done  by  careful  and  thorough  thought 
and  management  but  the  man  who  does  it 
knows  that  it  pays. 
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The  Last  Leghorn 

( Continued  from  page  2) 
ed  westward  as  the  farmers  traveled 
west.  Finally  the  trail  went  northward 
along  the  Colorado-Kansas  state  line. 

“The  Longhorns  driven  over  the  old 
cattle  trails  stocked  the  farms  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Northwest,  even  up  to  the  Artie 
circle,”  Colonel  Pryor  has  said. 

The  drives  fell  off  in  1885  and  ceased 
altogether  in  1895.  The  railroads  had 
come  into  Texas  and  better  breeds  of 
cattle  like  the  Shorthorn  and  the  Here¬ 
ford  were  being  introduced. 

The  Longhorn  fell  into  disrepute  and 
became  the  “hatrack  of  the  stockyards.” 

It  had  fed  the  entire  west  for  years. 
Time  was  when  it  was  the  only  breed  in 
all  Europe.  Sentiment  may  interfere 
with  the  raising  of  human  beings,  but 
not  so  with  the  cattle.  The  Longhorn 
had  lots  of  bone  but  little  meat.  It  had 
long  legs  as  well  as  long  horns  but  its 
hips  were  narrow. 

“It  was  just  meat,”  as  one  stockman 
described  it. 

Modern  taste  is  not  satisfied  with 
“just  meat.” 

Purebreds  Make  Better  Beef 

The  Hereford  and  the  Shorthorn  and 
other  well  developed  breeds  give  more 
meat  of  better  quality  for  less  money 
than  the  Longhorn.  So  like  the  Buffalo 
it  has  passed  from  the  plains. 

In  recent  years  the  Buffalo  has-  in¬ 
creased,  having  been  protected  by  game 
laws.  Thousands  of  them  were  slaugh¬ 
tered  by  hunters,  however,  before  pro¬ 
tection  came.  But  while  the  Buffalo 
has  been  protected  the  Longhorn  has 
suffered  neglect,  and  been  pushed  aside 
for  other  animals  of  the  range.  Goats 
and  sheep  have  been  brought  to  the 
great  Edwards  plateau,  which  lies  be¬ 
tween  Austin  and  the  Rio  Grande,  until 
it  has  become  the  greatest  area  for 
sheep  and  goat  culture  in  the  United 
States.  The  common  Mexican  goat  has 
been  breedea  up  through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Angora  goat,  and  the  Merino 
sheep  has  been  responsible  for  similar 
improvement  in  the  sheep. 

A  herd  of  Buffaloes  grazes  peacefully 
on  the  Goodnight  ranch  in  the  Pan¬ 
handle  of  Texas,  placed  there  by  Char¬ 
les  Goodnight,  old  trail  driver  and 
founder  of  the  Goodnight  trail,  which 
followed  the  Pecos  river  northward.  But 
a  lone  Longhorn  on  the  ranch  of  George 
West  munches  grass  alone. 

A  Monument  to  His  Memory 

Even  the  sacred  cattle  of  India  have 
met  with  better  fate  on  the  Texas  plains 
than  the  beast  to  whom  the  range  once 
belonged.  The  astonishing  thing  about 
the  Brahman  cattle  is  that  they  are  im¬ 
mune  to  the  tick  that  has  destroyed  so 
many  herds.  Why  an  animal  bred  in 
India  should  resist  a  Texas  insect  better 
than  the  cattle  that  flourished  there  for 
centuries  remains  a  mystery. 

But  there  are  eleven  breeders  of  Brah¬ 
man  cattle  in  Texas,  and  in  time  the 
Sacred  Cow  of  India  may  dot  the  prair¬ 
ies  of  Texas  as  the  Longhorn  did  fifty 
years  ago. 

,  The  old  trail  is  dead.  The  Longhorn 
is  a  curiosity.  But  in  the  hearts  of  the 
old  trail  drivers  they  have  a  place  still. 
Others  are  ignorant  that  the  prosperity 
of  Texas  rests  upon  the  beast  now  fallen 
upon  evil  days.  But  for  his  old  bony 
carcass  Texas  of  the  Civil  War  days 
would  not  have  been  lifted  from  pover- 
The  range  would  have  been  devour¬ 
ed  to  no  purpose  and  ranchmen  would 
have  wandered  north  and  west  in  search 
of  new  land. 

That  the  Old  Cattle  Trail  and  the 
Longhorn  may  not  be  forgotten  the  Old 
trail  Drivers’  Association  have  obtain- 
e  the  services  of  Gutson  Borglum,  fam¬ 
ous  sculptor  and  he  has  carved  out  of 
stone  and  made  deathless  a  dramatic 
moment  of  the  trail  which  will  stand  as 
a  perpetual  reminder  of  the  heroic  days. 

His  model,  which  has  been  completed 
recently,  shows  a  portion  of  a  herd 
about  to  stampede.  One, of  the  animals 
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Multiply  Your 
Man  -  Power 
By  Seven 


"C  TTHEN  you  go  into  the  corn  with  a 
\A/  McCormick-Deering  Vertical  or 
*  *  Horizontal  Corn  Binder  you  are 
equipped  to  do  the  work  of  from  5  to  7 
men  with  com  knives.  And  you  sit  in 
comfort  while  you  are  doing  it.  Instead 
of  turning  standing  com  into  loose,  un¬ 
wieldy  stalks  that  are  hard  to  load  or 
shock,  the  McCormick-Deering  bundles 
and  ties  the  com  for  fast  handling  with¬ 
out  loss  of  labor  or  com.  This  saves 
time  at  harvest  and  afterward. 

If  you  feed  silage  you  especially  need 
the  fast,  sure  work  of  the  McCormick- 
Deering  Corn  Binder.  With  the  binder 


in  the  field  and  a  McCormick-Deering 
Ensilage  Cutter  at  the  silo  every  stalk 
can  be  turned  into  the  highest  grade  of 
silage,  at  minimum  cost,  because  the  fast¬ 
working  equipment  handles  the  com 
when  it  is  at  its  best. 

See  the  latest  corn  binder  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  McCormick-Deering,  at  the 
local  dealer’s  store.  He  will  also  show 
you  the  McCormick-Deering  Ensilage 
Cutter,  in  a  size  to  suit  your  acreage.  For 
use  in  com  borer  infested  territories, 
McCormick-Deering  Corn  Binders  can 
be  equipped  with  a  special  low-cutting 
device  at  slight  additional  cost. 


McCormick-Deering  Corn  Binders  art 
built  in  two  types,  horizontal  [shown 
at  the  left]  and  vertical.  Both  are 
light-draft,  long-lived  machines  that 
do  hard  work  quickly  and  easily. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  America  Chicago,  Ill. 

{Incorporated) 


McCormick-Deering  Ensilage  Cutters 

—built  in  5  sizes.  Capacities,  3  to  25  tons  of  cut 
fodder  an  hour.  All  sizes  have  reliable  safety 
devices,  force  feed,  large  throat,  and  heavy, 
large-capacity  flywheels  of  boiler  plate  steel. 
Horsepower  required  ranges  from  4  to  25  h.  p. 


McCormick-  Deering 

Line  of  CORN  MACHINES 


BINDERS 


ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 


PICKERS 


SHREDDERS 


SHELLERS 


YEAR  TO  PAY 

afektHat 

Jhm/UCCVTL  CREAM 

SEPARATO 


Free  catalog.  Tells  about  this  world  fa¬ 
mous  Separator.  Liberal  trial  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  terms.  Prices  low  as  $24.95.  Monthly 
payments  low  as  $2.20.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Box2o-t  Bainbridge,  N.Y.,  or 
20"T  1929  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


has  smelled  water  and  after  the  long 
hot  tramp  is  about  to  plunge  forward. 
The  leader  of  the  drivers  has  ridden  for¬ 
ward  to  warn  the  guide  of  danger. 
Whether  a  stampede  will  result,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  skill  and  coolness  of  the 
drivers.  It  is  Borglum’s  method  to  sym¬ 
bolize  an  epoch  in  the  representation  of 
one  thrilling  episode.  He  has  done  it 
admirably  in  his  “Old  Trail  Drivers” 
monument. 

It  will  require  two  years  for  him  to 
finish  the  monument,  and  when  com¬ 
pleted  it  will  stand  in  one  of  the  plazas 
of  San  Antonio. 


The 

Cutter  That 
Does  Not  Clog 

“I  am  well-pleased  with  the 
No.  81  Papec  Cutter,  purchased 
this  year.  It  has  never  clogged 
the  pipe  and  runs  so  light.  It 
will  cut  and  elevate  twice  as 
much  as  any  cutter  I  ever  saw. 
The  feed  roll  is  a  great  thing,  no 
stopping  of  bundles  on  the  table.” 
— H.  B.  Austin,  Siles,  Penna. 

Send  for  New  FREE  Catalog 

It  tells  you  how  to  fight  the  corn 
borer  menace.  How  to  have  a  full 
silo  when  the  feeding  season  opens. 
How  to  make  a  Papec  pay  for  itself 
in  one  or  two  seasons.  If  you  hare 
a  silo,  you  should  have  a  copy  of  this  j 
helpful  book.  Write  for  it  today. 

Papec  Machine  Company 
111  Main  St. 

Shortsvitle,  N.  Y. 


Your  Neighbor  Has 
a  Papec — Ask  Him 


Superior  in  pro* 
duction,  regular  in  calving, 
noted  for  sire  and  vigor,  consist* 
ent  in  profits  returned— Holsteina 
are  known  as  the  most  dependable 
of  all  dairy  cows. 

__  Write  for  literature 

f/lhe  Extension  Servlet  • 

HOLSTEINraFRIEStAN 

Association  xl  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


FINE  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Two  loads,  big,  breedy,  milky,  young 
Aug.  and  Sept,  cows,  udders  and  teats 
perfect. — untested. 

One  load  Aug.  and  Sept,  cows — tested. 
One  load  strippers — both  tested  and  un¬ 
tested. 

Oswald  J.  Ward  &  Son,  Candor,  N.  Y, 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 


'  j  ’HE  following  are  the  August  prices 
1  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen  s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Dairymen’s  Sheffield 


as~  League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $2.95  $2.80 

2  Fluid  Cream  . .  2.05 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.21 

2  B  Cona.  milk 

Suft  Cheese  ....  2.46 

3  Evap..  Cond., 

Milk  Powder. 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.15  2.00 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese . Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 


butter  ano  American  cheese. 


The  Class  1  League  price  for  August,  1926 
w.  s  $2.95  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s 
$2.80  for  3%. 

me  above  prices  m  each  class  are  noi 
ttic  nnai  prices  the  larmer  receives.  The 
finai  price  received  trom  the  dealer  is  the 
result  ot  the  weighted  average. 


Interstate  Producers 


The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  once  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  tc  210- 
m:le  zone  from  Philadelphia  tor  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
July  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $1.58  per  cwt.  for  Class  I. 


BUTTER  TURNS  WEAKER 

CREAMERY  Aug.  3, 

SALTED  Aug.  2  July  26  1926 

H  igher 

than  extra  ....41  -41%  42-42/%  40%-41/2 

Extra  (92  sc)  .40!4-40/2  -41'/2  40  -40'/2 

84-91  score  _ 37  -  40  37-40%  34  -39% 

Lower  G’ds  ...35  -36  35-36  -33/2 

The  butter  market  has  slipped  a  cog  or 
two  since  our  report  last  week.  Several 
factors  have  been  responsible.  In  the 
first  place  New  York  has  been  above  par 
compared  to  other  cities  and  as  a  result 
no  small  amount  of  butter  has  been  arriv¬ 
ing,  some  coming  in  by  motor  truck  from 
nearby  cities.  Chicago  has  also  weakened 
and  naturally  that  combination  would  have 
a  very  bearish  effect.  At  the  same  time 
our  local  market  has  been  very  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Current  trade  requirements  are  at 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
/our  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
tollday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Xrakaur  Poultry  Co  Inc,  JZT 


West  Washington  Market,  N.Y  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
$58  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGO  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  and 
Excelsior  £ads.  Let  us  quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Drooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 
Quality  Guaranteed 

H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 
537  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


*•*  £to«k 


Heave*,  Coughs,  CondWom 

•r.  Worms.  Most  for  cost 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fo# 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail* 

Ths  Newton  Remedy  Oe* 
Toledo.  OWi. 


120  Acre  Loam  Farm  $500 
Estimates  $9000  Worth  Wood 

and  there’s  a  substantial  8-room  house  overlooking  valley, 
also  casement  barn,  both  with  spring  water;  fields  easy 
to  work,  12-cow  brook  &  spring-watered  pasture,  apple 
•rebard;  adantages  &  markets  handy,  at  $500  it’s  almost 
given  away;  don't  miss  it,  only  part  cash.  WM.  E. 
BOND,  S trout  Agsncy,  Bradford,  Vt. 


the  low  point.  Folks  are  away  to  the 
mountain  and  seashore  resorts  and  dealers 
are  only  buying  enough  to  supply  their 
day  to  day  needs. 

On  the  27th  and  28th  we  had  a  pretty 
good  market.  There  was  considerable 
speculative  interest  and  trade  was  so  active 
that  on  the  28th  the  market  advanced  a 
quarter  of  a  cent.  This  advance  was  more 
than  the  market  could  stand  and  on  the 
29th  speculators,  who  had  been  so  much 
in  evidence,  withdrew  from  the  market. 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  by 
American  Agriculturist  for  your  benefit, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:00  to  11:15  A.M. 
Standard  time  ( 12:00  to  12:15  new 
time). 


It  was  on  this  day  that  Chicago  broke 
and  receipts  took  a  jump  particularly  via 
motor  truck  from  another  nearby  market. 
The  change  was  unlocked  for  and  caused 
quite  a  stir.  Since  then  the  market  has 
been  dragging  along  in  a  rather  indif¬ 
ferent  manner. 

The  make  is  continuing  to  shrink. 
Most  producing  sections  report  hot,  dry 
weather.  Other  sections  however,  are  still 
producing  fairly  well.  The  total  make  is 
said  to  be  in  excess  of  last  year  in  spite 
of  the  shrinkage  so  that  actually  we  are 
getting  more  butter  than  we  really  need. 

On  August  1  after  July  options  had  been 
taken  up,  the  market  showed  a  little  more 
weakness  and  the  price  slipped  to  as  low 
as  40c  on  creamery  extras  on  August  2. 
However  this  low  price  was  short  lived 
for  the  quotations  were  soon  bid  back  to 
40^  and  40Rjc,  when  speculators  again 
got  busy. 

The  extreme  hot  weather  that  New  York 
experienced  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
left  its  stamp  on  the  butter  market.  Al¬ 
though  we  are  getting  a  large  percentage 
of  very  line  butter,  nevertheless  a  very 
great  amount  is  showing  the  effects  of 
heat. 


FRESH  CHEESE  HIGHER 


STATE 
FLATS 
Fresh  Fancy 
Fresh  Av’ge 
Held  Fancy 
Held  Av’ge  . 


Aug.  3, 

Aug.  2  July  26  v  1926 

.2414-26  2414-251/2  22-23(4 

—7 - - 21-21% 

.27/2-28>4  27  -  28  - 

.25  -26/2  25  -2614 - 


The  cheese  market  has  again  advanced 
a  fraction  of  a  cent.  This  may  seem  in¬ 
consequential  but  it  gives  something  of 
the  trend  in  the  trade.  Cheese  has  been 
meeting  a  better  demand  and  in  view  of 
high  country  costs  prices  have  been  forced 
to  a  higher  level.  Dealers  who  must  re¬ 
place  their  gradually  dwindling  stocks  have 
to  make  these  replacements  with  higher 
priced  goods  and  consequently  the  market 
has  been  forced  to  move  to  a  higher  level. 
The  outlook  is  good.  Reports  state  that 
stocks  are  increasing  a  little  slower  than 
last  year  and  the  shortage  in  reserves  is 
also  "becoming  more  pronounced. 


EGGS  GO  HIGHER 


NEARBY 

Auq.  3, 

WHITE 

Aug.  2  July  26 

1926 

Selected  Extras 

...38  -40 

36-39 

45-48 

Extra  Firsts  .  . 

_ 35  -37 

33-35 

40-44 

Av’ge  Extras  .. 

_ 30  -33 

29-31 

37-39 

Firsts  . 

_ 28  - 

28- 

34-36 

Gathered  . 

....26  -31 

26-30 

32-38 

Pullets  . 

_ 26  -28 

25-27 

34-36 

Pewees  . 

....21  - 

20- 

24-25 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

_ 32  -37 

30-36 

37-42 

Gathered  . 

.  .  .  .25/2-31 

25-29 

30-38 

The  nearby 

egg  market 

has 

at  last 

started  upward,  the  advance  coming  on  the 
first  day  of  August.  The  advance  has 
been  more  pronounced  in  the  better  quali¬ 
ties  although  medium  grade  eggs  have  also 
shared  in  the  movement.  The  hot  weather 
during  the  latter  part  of  July  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  responsible  for  the  situation  and 
now  the  indications  are  that  they  will  be¬ 
gin  to  move  to  higher  levels.  We  are 
reaching  that  period  when  the  average 
Biddy  knocks  off  work  to  take  a  rest.  Of 
course,  we  have  a  tremendous  quantity  of 
eggs  in  cold  storage  and  it  is  going  to  be 
a  long  pull  to  overcome  the  situation. 

During  the  hot  weather  in  late  July  a 
great  many  of  our  nearby  _  as  well  as 
western  eggs  showed  the  effects  of  the 
heat.  The  trade  refused  to  handle  these 
goods  except  at  a  great  reduction;  some 
in  the  strictly  fancy  trade  depending  al¬ 


most  entirely  on  high  qualities  out  of  the 
freezers.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
large  element  in  the  trade  that  demands 
strictly  fresh  eggs  and  these  have  been 
paying  a  premium  for  the  better  qualities. 

As  we  go  into  the  fall,  poultryinen  will 
find  it  necessary  to  watch  their  hens  closely 
in  order  to  weed  out  the  hens  that  are 
going  into  the  boarder  class.  There  is 
certainly  no  profit  in  feeding  these 
boarders  and  before  they  come  back  into 
production  the  pullets  'should  be  taking 
first  place. 

LIVE  FOWLS  SLIGHTLY 
FIRMER 


FOWLS  Aug.  3, 

Aug.  2  July  26  1926 

Colored  . 22-23  -22  30-31 

Leghorn  . 17-20  -20  26-28 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 20-33  20-33  38-43 

Leghorn  . 20-26  20-25  32-35 


DUCKS,  Nearby  _ 18-24  -24  25-28 

The  live  fowl  market  has  shown  a  little 
improvement  over  last  week’s  market  and 
we  look  for  a  little  better  market  to  come. 
Recently  a  9-day  fast  has  been  partially 
observed  by  the  Jewish  people  and  buyers 
have  been  inclined  to  operate  in  a  very 
conservative  manner.  With  the  passing  of 
the  fast  there  should  be  a  somewhat  better 
buying  market  in  another  week.  Of  course, 
this  is  merely  a  surmise  for  the  freight 
arrivals  may  also  increase  to  a  point  where 
it  may  be  impossible  to  realize  better 
prices. 

On  the  2nd  the  express  fowl  market  was 
fairly  firm  although  values  were  based  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  freight  market.  Broilers 
have  been  very  cheap,  especially  Leghorns 
and  even  some  coloreds.-  Some  of  them 
are  selling  as  low  as  20c  but  these  birds 
should  never  have  been  shipped.  It  is  un¬ 
reasonable  for  a  man  to  expect  any  kind 
of  price  for  some  small  poorly-finished, 
scrawny,  scabby  little  chippies  that  have 
characterized  some  of  the  arrivals.  These 
are  especially  detrimental  to  a  shipment 
when  they  are  mixed  in  with  birds  of  a 
better  class. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


FUTURES  Aug.  3, 

( At  Chicago)  Aug.  2  July  26  1926 


Wheat  (Sept.)  _ 

.  .1.37/a 

1.42 

1.39% 

Corn  (Sept.)  . 

.  .1.04T4 

1.01% 

•863/8 

Oats  (Sept.)  . 

CASH  GRAINS 
(.At  Mew  York ) 

.44/4 

.423/4 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

.  .1.49/4 

1.55 

1.50% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  .  . 

.  .1.205/8 

I.22/4 

1.00% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

. .  .53/2, 

.54 

.523/4 

FEEDS 

July  31, 

(At  Buffalo) 

July  30 

July  23 

1926 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.34.50 

35.00 

32.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . 

.29.50 

29.50 

26.50 

.31.00 

31.00 

28.00 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.37.00 

36.00 

27.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.41.00 

41.00 

33.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.41.00 

40.00 

31.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.46.00 

46.00 

37.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.39.00 

38.75 

33.00 

Yel.  Hominy . 

.39.00 

38.75 

33.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

.44.50 

44.50 

35.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.36.00 

36.00 

37.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.46.50 

46.50 

47.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.38.00 

38.00 

34.75 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.41.00 

41.00 

37.75 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 
34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

.43.00 

43.00 

39.00 

Meal  . 

.46.50 

46.50 

49.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  : market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

The  wheat  market  (future)  eased  off 
during  the  past  few  days  because  of  hedg¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  traders.  During  the 
next  two  weeks  weather  developments  on 
this  side  of  the  International  line  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  month  in  Canada,  will  de¬ 
termine,  it  is  believed,  the  ultimate  trend 
of  the' wheat  market. 

At  the  present  time  the  general  situa¬ 
tion  is  such  that  both  the  American  and 
Canadian  trade  is  sitting  anxiously  waiting 
Repeated  reports  of  frost  damage  have 
been  coming  from  Canada.  These  have 
been  slight  up  to  the  present  but  they  have 
created  some  nervousness.  Rust  damage 
is  said  to  have  been  past  and  is  no  longer 
a  factor. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  market  has  been 
an  up  and  down  affair  on  some  lines  and 
it  is  impossible  to  intelligently,  report  the 
trend.  About  the  best  way  to  get  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  market  is  to  listen  in 
on  the  radio  which  gives  the  daily  move¬ 
ment. 

Early  apples  have  been  selling  over  a 
wide  range.  Stars  have  been  bringing 
from  $1  to  $2.25  per  basket  depending  on 
quality  while  Transparents  are  bringing 
anywhere  from  75c  to  $2.  Very  few  Wil¬ 
liams  Red  have  been  above  average  quality, 
mostly  poor,  and  seldom  reach  $1.75. 

The  peach  market  looks  much  firmer. 


Offerings  have  been  relatively  light  and 
fancy  stock  is  apparently  on  the  upgrade. 
Jersey  Carmens  have  been  selling  any¬ 
where  from  $2  to  $3  a  crate. 

The  berry  market  is  variable  because 
of  the  quality  factor.  Up-river  black¬ 
berries  have  been  selling  anywhere  from 
12  to  22c  depending  on  quality,  Jerseys 
10  to  23c.  Raspberries  are  afeo  very  ir¬ 
regular,  with  prices  ranging  all  the  way 
from  5  to  1 8c  with  some  choice  bringing 
as  high  as  20c. 

Nice  cherries  from  up-river  sections 
have  been  selling  very  well  but  the  bulk 
of  the  offerings  have  ’been  poor  and  dif¬ 
ficult  to  move. 

Cauliflower  has  been  in  an  active  market 
and  good  Catskill  stock  has  been  selling 
anywhere  from  $440  to  $5,  rarely  higher. 

Lettuce  market  has  been  firm  for  fancy 
qualities.  The  hot  weather  has  turned  a 
lot  of  trade  to  lettuce  and  tomatoes.  State 
stock  has  been  selling  anywhere  from  $1 
to  $3  per  crate  depending  on  qualities. 

The  tomato  market  has  been  very  vari¬ 
able.  Some  South  Jersey  stock  has  been 
selling  as  low  as  50c  for  a  20-pound  basket 
while  Keysport  have  been  bringing  up  to 
$3-50  per  crate  with  the  bests  in  6-till  car¬ 
riers  anywhere  from  75c  to  $2.50. 

POTATO  PRICES  LOWER 

The  potato  market  has  been  a  pretty 
discouraging  affair  of  late  and  many 
growers  down  on  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island  are  starting  to  feel  a  pinch,  with 
prices  around  90c  a  bushel.  Virginia,  both 
Eastern  Shore  and  Norfolk  sections  as 
well  as  Maryland  are  still  shipping  and 
Long  Islands  and  Jerseys  added  to  these 
are  giving  us  too  many  potatoes  to  hold 
up  to  a  satisfactory  price.  On  the  2nd 
trade  was  generally  around  $2.50  to  $7.75 
a  barrel  with  a  litle  finer  sentiment  for 
an  undertone  on  finer  goods.  Jerseys 
in  150  pound  sacks  have  been  generally 
selling  from  $2  to  $2.50  and  these  have 
been  turning  rather  slowly  with  a  slightly 
easier  sentiment. 

PEA  BEANS  HIGHER 

Pea  beans  have  again  moved  to  a 
slightly  higher  level  on  the  choicest  marks. 
Common  stock  is  still  selling  for  $6, 
better  lots  now  $6.75.  Red  kidneys  are 
still  $6.75  to  $7.50  and  marrows  $6.25. 

HAY  A  SHADE  BETTER 

The -hay  market  is  just  a  shade  better 
than  it  was  a  week  ago  although  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  hardly  noticeable  enough  to 
create  any  special  comment.  $25  is  the 
ruling  price  whereas  last  week  some  marks 
went  out  $1  lower.  No.  2  grade  has  been 
generally  selling  from  $23  to  $24,  No.  3, 
$21  to  $22.  Light  clover  mixed  has  been 
selling  anywhere  from  $19  to  $24,  depend¬ 
ing  on  quality.  Alfalfa  from  New  York 
State  is  generally  selling  from  $26  to  $27 
for  No.  x  stock.  Rye  straw  $26  to  $27. 

MEATS  AND  LIVESTOCK 

The  live  calf  market  is  unchanged, 
$16.50  representing  the  top  for  primes  al¬ 
though  most  of  the  trade  is  anywhere  from 
$13.50  to  $15.50. 

Lambs  turned  weaker  since  last  week 
and  $13.75  was  an  extreme  price  on  Au¬ 
gust  2,  most  of  the  sales  being  around 
$11.25  to  $12.50. 

Steers  are  selling  the  same  as  they  did 
last  week,  the  market  steady  and  prices 
holding  firm. 

Bulls  are  also  stead)’,  prices  the  same  as 
a  week  ago. 

The  cow  market  is  unchanged  to  any 
extent,  prices  the  same  as  they  were  last 
week  and  trade  is  steady. 

Hogs  have  gone  a  shade  higher  in  a 
steady  market.  Yorkers  weighing  from 
100  to  150  pounds  anywhere  from  $11.25 
to  $12  on  August  2  with  heavier  weights 
selling  down  as  low  as  $9-75  f°r  marks 
200  pounds. 

Rabbits  are  still  selling  from  24  to  26c 
a  pound  and  selling  slowly. 

The  market  discriminates  very  se¬ 
verely  against  lambs  that  have  not  been 
castrated  and  against  lambs  that  have 
not  been  docked.  These  operations  are 
simple  and  easy  if  performed  while  the 
lambs  are  young.  Both  should  be  done 

before  lambs  are  three  weeks  old. 

*  *  * 

A  high  school  education  is  worth 
twice  as  much  as  a  common  school  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  average  farmer,  and  a  col¬ 
lege  education  is  worth  a  third  more 
than  high  school  training. 


American  Agriculturist,  August  13,  1927 


News  From  Among  Eastern  Farmers 


(9)  US 


'“THE  Jonathan  apple  tree  is  to  be 
honored  this  summer  at  the  place  of 
its  origin,  Woodstock,  New  York,  with 
the  visit  of  the  New  York  State  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  at  its  eastern  Summer  meet¬ 
ing,  August  12,  and  erection  of  a  suitable 
marker  for  the  spot.  The  Jonathan  tree 
originated  about  the  year  i8oc  on  a  farm 
then  occupied  by  Philip  Rick.  It  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Judge  Buell 
of  Albany  by  Judge  Jonathan  Hasbrouck 
of  Kingston,  for  whom  the  variety  was 
named. 

The  meeting  will  depart  from  the  reg¬ 
ular  custom  of  orchard  inspection,  and 
will  become  a  pleasant  outing  and  gather¬ 
ing  for  people  from  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
There  are  many  attractions  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  this  year,  aside  from 
orchard  operations  and  the  interest  in  the 
Jonathan  apple,  which  will  make  the  meet¬ 
ing  all  the  more  attractive. 

Nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  only  io  miles  from  Kingston, 
Woodstock  has  become  nationally  known 
as  a  center  of  art.  The  haunts  of  Rip 


New  York  Fruit  Growers  Holding  Summer  Tours 


Van  Winkle  are  a  few  moments  drive  to 
the  north  and  easily  reached.  Ashokan 
Reservoir,  that  supplies  New  York  City 
with  a  large  share  of  its,  water,  is  to  the 
south.  Travelers  from  the  south  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  passing  through  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  over  the  Storm  King  Highway 
skirting  the  Hudson  River,  and  within  a 
few  rods  of  two  of  the  cottages  made 
famous  by  the  writings  of  John  Burroughs. 

Furthermore  the  State  of  New  York  is 
this  year  celebrating  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  some  of  the  major 
activities  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
namely  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  and  the 
maneuvers  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley. 
All  in  all  the  stage  seems  set  for  an  un¬ 
usually  interesting  gathering  whose  pleas¬ 
ure  will  be  shared  by  visitors  from  sev¬ 
eral  nearby  states. 

*  *  * 

Orleans  Fruit  Growers  Will  Tour 
County  August  24 

R.  G.  Palmer,  County  Agricultural 
Agent  of  Orleans  County,  writes  that 
the  Orleans  County  Fruit  Tour  will  take 


place  on  Wednesday,  August  24.  The 
start  will  be  made  from  Albion.  Pro¬ 
fessors  Mills,  Chapman  and  Oskamp 
will  be  present  and  address  the  party  at 
various  times  during  the  tour. 


Pennsylvania  News  Notes 

Fayette  County — Late  rains  have 
made  gardens  look  up.  The  bean  beetle 
is  causing  the  greatest  damage.  Some 
have  been  using  poison  sprays  but  these 
seem  to  kill  the  beans  and  the  beetles 
still  live.  The  best  way  to  kill  them 
is  when  they  first  come.  Hay  crops 
about  completed.  Corn  growing  slowly. 
No  oats  were  cut  up  to  last  week  of 
July. — Mrs.  E.  W. 


Union  County — The  Farm  Extension 
Associations  held  the  annual  Farmers 
Tri-County  Picnic  at  Rolling  Green 
Pack  August  10.  Calhon’s  Band  enter¬ 
tained  the  picnickers  and  sports  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  featured  the  event. — J.  N.  G. 


Farm  News  from  “The  North  Country” 


<‘l_r  ay  is  all  in”  is  the  greeting  one 
li  is  getting  from  quite  a  few  this 
week  and  others  are  finishing  rapidly 
with  the  bright  sunshine  of  today.  Damp 
weather  has  been  responsible  for  hold¬ 
ing  back  the  work  to  some  extent,  but 
as  the  grasses  are  nearing  maturity  now, 
a  good  day  cures  hay  pretty  fast.  On 
the  whole  there  is  a  fair  crop,  and  of 
pretty  good  quality.  Alfalfa  is  coming 
on  and  several  have  cut  the  second 
crop.  It  seems  that  the  acreage  is  in¬ 
creasing  every  year — a  thing  to  be  de¬ 
sired  in  this  dairy  region. 

Corn  Making  Good  Growth 

Corn  is  beginning  to  surprise  people 
at  last  with  its  rapid  growth  where  the 
owners  have  not  lost  heart  and  neglect¬ 
ed  it  entirely.  Some  has  reached  the 
heighth  of  five  feet  (August  1st),  and 
the  color  is  the  deep  green  that  denotes 
health.  Mature  ears  will  be  scarce  this 
fall,  but  with  any  extension  into  Sep¬ 
tember,  there  will  be  a  fair  crop  for  the 
silo.  . 

* *  *  * 

After  several  weeks  of  dissention,  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  study,-^.  the  Gouverneur 
Cheese  Board  has  given  up  its  auction 
system  of  fixing  a  price  for  the  cheese 
of  its  members  and  gone  back  to  the 
old  price  fixing  committee  again.  The 
price  decided  upon  by  this  board.  Can¬ 
ton  and  Watertown  was  22j4  cents,  a 
bit  higher  than  a  week  ago.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  price  will  hold  a  fair 
level  so  that  the  farmers  involved  will 
get  a  return  for  their  work. 

*  *  * 

Plans  are  going  rapidly  forward  for 
the  farmers’  picnic  planned  for  August 
Uth  at  Eel  Weir  Park,  by  St.  Lawrence 
County  farm  organizations.  The  Grange, 
Farm  and  Home  Bureaus,  and  other 
groups  are  cooperating  to  make  this  a 
huge  success. 

Jefferson  County  Agent  Oscar  Agne 
together  with  Harold  Langworthy, 
Adams  Center:  E.  E.  Chamberlain, 
Watertown;  and  Walter  Farley,  Carth¬ 
age;  are  attending  the  International 
Poultry  Congress  at  Ottawa. 

*  *  * 

At  a  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  meeting  held  at  Adams  for 
Jefferson  County  members,  R.  E.  Van 
Cise,  production  manager  said  that  pro¬ 
duction  is  falling  off  despite  the  activity 
o!  the  League  and  others  in  striving  for 
greater  summer  and  fall  milk  supply.  It 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  feed  deal¬ 
ers  of  Northern  New  York  however, 
that  there  is  an  increase  of  summer  feed- 
’ng,  and  that  the  demand  for  dairy  feeds 
Fjs  been  considerably  above  normal. 

1  bis  will  of  course  have  its  effect  on  the 
supply  of  fall  milk  perhaps  more  than 
Just  now. 

Several  who  have  been  using  these 
are  complaining  now  that  their  cows 
?  .n°t  seem  to  be  in  as  good  flesh  or 
Uvmg  as  much  milk  as  it  seems  they 
1QuId.  It  is  a  question  for  any  dairy¬ 


man  to  decide  whether  the  money  saved 
on  the  first  cost  of  these  “cheap”  rations 
makes  up  for  the  lowered  vitality  and 
reserve  of  his  dairy.  If  it  does  he  is  all 
right.  Another  thing  to  be  considered 
is  the  proper  feeding  of  the  grain  that 
is  purchased.  Fifty  dollars  worth  of 
grain  used  from  July  1st  or  15th  to  grass 
in  the  spring  will  give  greater  financial 
returns  than  fifty  dollars  worth  fed  from 
the  first  of  September  or  later,  to  grass. 
— W.  I.  Roe. 


Susquehanna  County — Haying  held  up 
by  rain.  Corn  still  backward  and  will 
probably  be  only  fit  for  ensilage.  All 
reports  on  apples  indicate  an  exception¬ 
ally  poor  season.  Potatoes  looking  good 
but  must  be  guarded  against  blight. — 
W.  P.  D. 

*  *  * 

Crawford  County — Haying  was  about 
two-thirds  done  on  August  1  with  good 
yield.  Pastures  are  good,  wheat  all  cut, 
\vell  headed  but  shows  mostly  poor 
catch  of  grass.  Corn  coming  along  quite 
good  if  weather  only  stays  warm.  It 
will  be  late.  Potatoes  growing  fine. 
Hard  rains  have  washed  out  dirt  roads. 
— J.  F.  S. 


Among  New  Jersey  Farmers 


^THUNDERSTORMS  during  the  latter 
part  of  July  broke  the  worst  drought 
and  heat  wave  that  has  struck  South  Jer¬ 
sey  this  year.  This  half  of  the  state  had 
been  without  rain  for  nearly  three  weeks 
and  had  just  passed  through  a  spell  of  in¬ 
tense  heat  with  the  temperature  ranging 
above  90  in  the  shade. 

There  was  hardly  a  crop  that  did  not 
suffer  from  the  combined  heat  wave  and 
drought.  Pastures  have  turned  brown  and 
potato  vines  were  dried  or  burned  to  a 
crisp.  Even  tomatoes  were  scorched  white 
and  blistered  ■where  exposed  to  the  hot 
sun.  The  situation  was  really  serious  with 
many  dairymen  and  truck  growers.  Po¬ 
tato  vines  that  should  have  stayed  green 
for  another  ten  days  are  all  gone.  The 
dairymen  are  hit,  as  it  took  every  article 
of  green  pasture  from  their  cows.  Very 
few  have  anv  ensilage  left  and  the  fodder 
corn  is  hardly  big  enough  to  feed.  Most 
of  the  progressive  dairymen  have  turned 
to  heavier  feedings  of  mill  feeds  to  keep 
the  flow  of  milk  up  to  normal. 

*  *  * 

The  bright  spot  in  the  development  of 
new  markets  in  New  Jersev  is  down  at 
Hammonton,  where  a  wholesale  curb  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  established.  Backed  by 
County  Agent,  E.  R.  Eldred.  the  County 
Board  of  Agriculture,  the  City  Council 
and  others,  the  town  has  established  a 
market  that  is  doing  $50,000  business  a 
week.  From  a  former  mere  handful  of 
buyers,  there  has  developed  a  staff  of  57 
buyers  representing  a  score  of  cities  with 
such  a  big  demand  for  the  raspberry  crop 
that  the  growers  have  received  an  average 
of  nearly  $1  per  crate  over  the  prices  that 
the  same  berries  would  command  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  their  market  in  former  years. 
Under  the  care  of  T.  A.  Cole,  the  new 
market  director.  Hammonton  is  develop¬ 
ing  into  one  of  the  best  wholesale  markets 
in  the  state. 


suming  serious  proportions  and  indications 
point  to  severe  damage  in  many  districts 
this  year. 

*  *  * 

The  high  prices  for  tomatoes  has  lead 
some  of  the  South  Jersey  growers  to  turn 
to  ethylene  gas  as  a  means  of  artificial 
ripening  of  the  fruit.  Under  the  direction 
of.  County  Agent  Lamb,  a  small  test  is 
being  tried  out  on  one  farm  to  determine 
the  practicality  of  the  gas.  With  toma¬ 
toes  at  $5  or  more  a  crate,  any  process 
that  will  hasten  the  ripening  is  considered 
a  big  gain  for  the  farmer. 

*  *  * 

A  score  or  more  of  the  best  seed  potato 
growers  in  Cumberland  and  Salem 
Counties  are  starting  tuber  unit  plots  on 


their  farms  this  year.  This  is  in  keeping 
with  the  ideas  and  suggestions  advanced 
by  Dr.  William  B.  Martin,  state  plant 
specialist,  New  Brunswick,  the  daddy  of 
the  South  Jersey  seed  potato  industry.  Dr. 
Martin  has  been  preaching  tuber  unit  plots 
for  a  number  of  years  and  this  year  a 
large  ,  number  of  the  better  growers  are 
adopting  this  idea,  to  find  a  means  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  productivity  of  their  strains. 
They  hope  to  increase  the  demand  for 
their  seed  by  having  higher  producing 
strains  to  offer  the  buyers. 

*  *  * 

Prices  on  early  apples  have  been  much 
higher  than  in  former  years.  A  light 
crop  has  resulted  in  prices  being  as  high 
as  $2.75  and  $3  per  bushel  when  the  sea¬ 
son  first  opened.  The  hot  weather  last 
week  hurt  the  market  and  the  prices 
dropped  fully  $1  per  bushel. 

The  New  Jersey  Fruit  Growers  Co¬ 
operative  begins  today  to  pack  apples  for 
export  to  Europe.  All  export  operations 
will  this  season  be  conducted  from  the 
Moorestown  plant. 

Experiments  last  year  with  many  cars 
of  fruit  to  England  proved  that  the  early 
crop  returned  the  growers  a  nice  profit 
on  their  shipments.  The  first  two  cars 
to  be  sent  out  today  will  be  Yellow  Trans¬ 
parents.  Their  experience  last  year  showed 
that  this  variety  carries  well  and  sells 
at  good  prices  in  British  markets.  The 
bulk  of  the  export  business  however  this 
year  will  be  of  the  Starr  variety. — Amos 
Kirby. 

*  *  * 

New  Jersey  County  Notes 

Hunterdon  County— Oats  are  all  cut, 
best  crops  in  many  years.  Heavy  rains 
cm  August  1  wet  the  shocks  through.  It 
is  a  question  if  they  will  dry  out.  Corn 
is  not  looking  good,  not  growing  right 
to  make  a  good  crop.  Wheat  harvest 
over,  good  crop  reported.  Apples  drop¬ 
ping,  a  short  crop  in  prospect.  Black¬ 
berries  a  full  crop,  selling  30c  a  quart.  New 
wheat  $1.50  per  bushel,  oats  40  to  50c, 
new  hay  $10  a  ton.  Eggs  30c  a  dozen, 
fresh  cows  selling  from  $150  to  22  per 
head,  fat  cows  5J2C  per  pound  live 
weight,  calves  14c  a  pound  live  weight. 
Some  farmers  are  testing  their  cows.— 
J.  R.  F. 

*  *  * 

Cumberland  County— We  have  had 
good  growing  weather  for  corn  and  all 
tender  truck  crops  which  are  coming 
along  very  nicely.  Early  potatoes  are 
being  dug.  The  price  is  low.  Hot 
weather  has  been  hurting  shipments. 
\\  heat  is  all  threshed,  made  a  fine  crop. 
Harvest  of  second  crop  hay  is  in  pro¬ 
gress.  Fair  crop. — A.  C.  S. 


New  York  County  Notes 


The  Japanese  Beetle  this  season  is  run¬ 
ning  a  full  week  ahead  of  last  year.  The 
injury  to  trees  and  plants  is  already  as- 


Essex  County — Haying  is  going 
strong.  Some  farmers  are  through. 
Help  was  scarce  so  many  farmers 
“changed  work”  for  haying.  Recent  se¬ 
vere  electrical  storms  have  caused  the 
destruction  of  several  farm  buildings  by 
fire.  Strawberries  made  a  good  crop  in 
most  sections.  Raspberries  coming 
good.  Strictly  fresh  eggs  27c  to  32c. 
pea  beans  $4,  oats  60c,  new  potatoes  $5 
a  barrel,  live  fowl  23  to  25c,  creamery 
butter  42  to  43c.  These  prices  are  paid 
to  producers. — Mrs.  W.  R. 

*  *  * 

Cortland  County  —  Frequent  rains 
have  delayed  haying  so  that  on  August 
1  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  crop  is 
in.  the  barns.  Oats  ripening  fast  and 
will  make,  a  good  crop.  Pastures  in 
good  condition.  Cabbage  will  be  an  ex¬ 
cellent  crop  if  weather  continues  favors 
able.  Potatoes  do  not  hold  much  proiiw 
ise  at  present  as  bugs  have  been  unus¬ 
ually  troublesome  this  year. — G.  A.  B. 

*  *  * 

Delaware  County— There  was  no  com¬ 
plaint  about  hay  weather  for  the  best 
part  of  July..  In  fact  it  was  too  hot  and 
dry.  During  the  last  week  in  July 
weather  was  very  uncertain  and  on 
August  1  more  rain  fell.  Few  farmers 
have  finished  haying  (August  1).  Gar¬ 


den  and  other  crops  doing  well.  It  looks 
“  as  if  there  would  be  very  little  fruit  this 
year.  Eggs  30  to  32c  a  dozen,  broilers 
and  old  hens  22c  per  pound. — E.  M.  N« 
*  *  * 

Schoharie  County — R.  F.  Pollard, 

countv^agent  announces  that  the  Scho¬ 
harie  County  Farm  Bureau  Picnic  will 
be  held  at  Blenheim  Hill  August  17. 
Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  will  be  the 
main  speaker. 

*  *  * 

Orleans  County— Tlfe  Orleans  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau  and  Fair  Board  an¬ 
nounce  a  county  plowing  contest  on 
September  . 1  (A.  M.)  This  contest  is 
open  to  residents  and  quite  a  bit  of  com¬ 
petition  is  expected. 

*  *  * 

Ontario  Countv — We  have  verv  good 
weather  during  July,  plenty  of  rain  and 
heat.  Very  hard  rains  did  considerable 
damage  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  Most  of  the  haying  is  done.  It 
was  a  fair  crop.  Some  wheat  still  to 
harvest,  just  a  good  crop.  Some  thresh¬ 
ers  have  started  to  work.  Corn  Is  mak¬ 
ing  excellent  growth  this  month.  Early 
potatoes  are  blighting  and  it  will  be  a 
short  crop.  Largest  crop  of  cabbage 
ever  grown  and  doing  fine.  Outlook  for 
apples  is  poor. — E.  T.  B. 
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Our  Work  Habits 

Orderly  Ways  of  Handling  Tasks  Save  Confusion  and  Frayed  Nerves 


in  washing  to  save 
wear-and-tear  on  you 
and  the  clothes: 

Good  soap  and  plenty 
of  dirt-loosening 
naptha,  working  to¬ 
gether  in  Fels-N  aptha, 
clean  clothes  more 
quickly!  Easily,  thor¬ 
oughly,  safely,  too! 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IT  doesn’t  take  long  to  acquire  good 
*  work  habits  and  they  are  well  worth  a 
little  study  on  our  part 

Take  the  matter  of  housecleaning;  do 
we  work  so  as  “to  save  work’’  or  do  we 
scatter  confusion  and  disorder  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  about  order  and  cleanli¬ 
ness?  Let’s  attack  the  cleaning  of  a 
closet,  following  a  neat  and  sensible  habit 
in  our  work. 

Take  down  one  garment  and  examine'  it. 
Some  of  them  need  only  a  thorough  sun- 
and-air  bath  and  a  vigorous  brushing; 
these  we  will  hang  at  once  on  the  line. 
Some  will  be  discarded;  these  we  place  in 
a  basket  previously  provided  for  them. 
Some  require  repairing  or  remaking;  these 
go  to  the  sewing-room.  When  the  closet 
is  emptied  it  is  quickly  cleaned.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  put  back  the  freshened  gar¬ 
ments.  No  confusion.  No  cluttered  bed¬ 
room.  or  hall.  No  “Picking  up”  after 
ourselves ! 

This  orderly  habit  of  cleaning  holds 
true  all  over  the  house.  Clean  one  bureau- 
drawer  at  a  time  one  article  at  a  time,  dis¬ 
posing  of  it  as  we  proceed.  Should  some¬ 
thing  interrupt  during  the  process  we  have 
merely  to  close  the  drawer  and  carry  away 
the  baskets  or  boxes  in  which  we  have 
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placed  the  discards,  the  “fix-overs”  arid  like 
classifications. 

Why  should  we  spread  confusion  over 
the  whole  kitchen  because  we  clean  a  cup¬ 
board?  I  like  a  number  of  stout  market- 
baskets  lined  with  clean  paper  and  as  things 
are  removed  from  the  cupboard  and 
cleaned  they  are  placed  in  these  baskets. 
If  you  have  had  the  experience,  as  I  have, 
of  having  meal-time  approach  and  every 
inch  of  tablespace  in  the  kitchen  piled  with 
“pulled  out”  things  from  the  cupboards  or 
pantry,  this  orderly  cleaning  will  seem  a 
blessed  relief  and  you  will  wonder  why 
you  ever  went  at  it  with  so  much  mis¬ 
placed  vigor! 

This  orderly  habit  of  work  applies  just 
as  well  to  our  everyday  duties.  Spread  a 
paper  before  cleaning  vegetables  and  we 
save  cleaning  the  table  or  sink.  Sort  the 
clothes  in  groups  on  the  drier  as  we  iron 
and  they  are  put  away  more  quickly.  Slip 


Becoming-  Street  Dress 


Pattern  No.  728  is  ideal  for  the  smart 
street  dresses  of  printed  or  plain  silks  or  for 
the  charming  light  colored  woolen  dresses  of 
light  weight.  With  the  long  tie  made  of  silk, 
the  whole  effect  is  extremely  tailored  and 
becoming.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18, 
and  20  years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  The  36-inch  size  requires  3 
yards  of  40-inch  material  with  J4  yard  36- 
inch  contrasting.  Price  13  cents. 


whole  cloves,  the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon, 
a  few  drops  of  onion  juice  and  sugar  to 
sweeten.  Cook  until  the  mixture  thickens. 
Put  in  jars  and  seal. — L.  M.  T.,  N.  Y. 

When  fruits  are  scarce  tomatoes  may 
be  used  for  a  very  delicious  butter.  It  is 
zvell  not  to  use  an  exceedingly  acid  vine¬ 
gar  because  the  tomatoes  are  acid. 

*  *  * 

Spiced  Tomatoes :  Remove  skins  and 
let  stand  over  night  in  a  cool  place.  In 
the  morning  make  a  syrup  of  two  cupfuls 
sugar,  one  cupful  vinegar,  and  one  table¬ 
spoonful  lemon  juice.  Put  stick  cinna¬ 
mon,  cloves  and  whole  all-spice  in  a  bag 
and  cook  slowly  in  the  syrup  for  ten 
minutes.  Remove  spice  bag,  put  in  the 
tomatoes  and  drop  bag  on  top.  Cook  until 
the  tomato  and  vinegar  thicken,  remove 
spice  bag,  put  in  jars  and  seal.  This 
should  make  about  four  pints. — L.  M.  T., 
N.  Y. 

This  produces  a  rather  dark  put  zvell 
flavored  mixture. 

*  *  * 

Sweet  Pickled  Tomatoes:  Make  a 
syrup  of  five  pounds  of  sugar,  two  cup¬ 
fuls  vinegar,  one  cupful  water,  two  or 
three  sticks  of  cinnamon,  one  third  cup¬ 
ful  whole  cloves, -and  half  a  nutmeg.  Cook 
until  the  syrup  is  clear.  Wash  seven 
pounds  of  small  yellow  or  red  tomatoes 
and  drop  them  into  the  syrup  and  cook 
until  tender  but  not  soft.  Lift  carefully 
and  put  in  fruit  jars,  pour  syrup  around 


Attractive  Apron 


a  clean  paper-bag  over  the  grinder  when 
grinding  dry  material  given  to  scattering 
and  save  needless  cleaning. 

It  is  merely  a  matter  of  habit.  And  a 
good  work-habit  is  a  great  asset. 

-—Alice  Margaret  Ashton. 


Saving  the  Tomato  Crop 

WHEN  the  first  frost  threatens,  all 
ripe  tomatoes  and  all  full  grown 
green  ones  should  be  gathered  and  the 
next  few  days  should  see  all  the  former 
in  cans  and  jars  ready  for  winter  service. 

Tomatoes  decay  very  rapidly  and  their 
flavor  is  always  better  if  they  are  cooked 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  being 
brought  indoors. 

The  following  are  among  the  newer 
ways  of  preparing  tomatoes  for  winter 
use. 

Tomato  Butter :  Remove  skins  from  two 
quarts  of  ripe  tomatoes.  Cover  with 
vinegar  and  let  stand  over  night  in  an 
earthen  or  granite  ware  bowl.  In  the 
morning  drain  off  the  vinegar,  add  six 


Pattern  No.  417  makes  up  into  a  most 
attractive  and  useful  garment  by  using 
sateen,  gingham,  muslin  or  prints.  It  pro¬ 
tects  both  back  and  front  of  the  dress  ana 
will  not  slip  off  the  shoulders.  It  cuts  tn 
sizes  36,  40  and  44  inches  bust  measure,  the 
36-inch  size  requires  2M  yards  of  36  inch 
material.  Price  13  cents. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with 
correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  com 
(although  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk). 
Add  12  cents  for  the  New  Fall 
Fashion  Book  and  send  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City, 


them  and  seal.  The  spices  may  be  put  m 
a  bag  if  preferred. — L.  M.  T.,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  small  tomatoes  you  mil  have  a  very, 
delightful  pickle  to  serve  zvith  cold  meats. 
However,  if  you  do  not  have  the  smait 
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tomatoes,  large  Ones  may  be  quartered  and 
made  into  pickle  according  to  this  recipe. 


New  England  Tomato  Catsup:  Slice 
one  peck  of  ripe  tomatoes  and  two  dozen 
onions.  Let  boil  one  hour  and  then  put 
through  sieve.  Add  one  quart  vinegar, 
one  cupful  grape  juice,  one  teaspoonful 
all-spice,  four  grated  nutmegs  and  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  mace.  Bring  to  boiling 
point,  stir  in  one  tablespoonful  black 
pepper,  one  half  cupful  salt  (small)  and 
two-thirds  teaspoonful  cayenne  pepper. 
Cook  until  as  thick  as  a  table  syrup,  put 
in  cans  and  seal  or  in  bottles  and  seal  with 
paraffine. — L.  M.  T.,  N.  Y 

If  you  are  Latin  enough  to  like  hot, 
snappy  relishes  this  catsup  will  be  just 
what  you  are  looking  for.  However,  if 
your  taste  does  not  run  to  very  peppery 
condiments  omit  one-half  the  cayenne 
pepper  called  for. 

* 

Tomato  Preserve:  To  one  box  seedless 
or  seeded  raisins,  add  one  chopped  onion, 
one  half  peck  small  tomatoes  or  larger 
ones  quartered,  one  ounce  mustard  seed, 
one  half  ounce  pepper,  one  tablespoonfu 
salt,  two  cupfuls  brown  sugar  and  one 
cupful  vinegar.  Cook  without  stirring 
over  asbestos  mat  until  the  mixture  is  of 
desired  thickness,  put  in  jars  and  seal. 

L.  M.  T,  N.  Y. 

With  the  raisins  added  this  conserve 
mixture  is  delightful  far  any  use  in  the 
winter  time.  You  may  like  to  omit  about 
one-half  the  measure  of  the  pepper  as 
given  here.  Pepper  is  an  irritant  and 
should  be  omitted  if  any  of  the  family 
are  troubled  by  it. 

*  *  * 

Green  Tomato  Mince  Meat 

1  pk.  green  tomatoes  2  teaspoons  nutmeg 
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6  pounds  of  sugar 
1  pound  of  currants 
1  pound  raisins 
1  cup  suet  or  butter 

1  tablespoon  cloves 

2  tablespoons  cinna¬ 
mon 


1  tablespoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  ginger 
1  cup  of  vinegar 
1  cup  boiled  cider  or 
some  good  fruit 
Juice. 


Chop  tomatoes  and  drain,  put  in  cold 
water,  bring  to  a  scald  and  drain,  again 
cover  with  cold  water  and  drain.  Then 
take  the  tomatoes,  raisins,  currants,  suet, 
sugar,  salt  and  cook  one  hour.  Add  cider, 
vinegar  and  spices.  Cook  down  as  thick 
as  you  like,  put  in  jars  and  seal. — E.  B.  S. 

For  those  to  whom  regular  mince  meat 
is  rather  heavy  this  green  tomato  mince 
meat  is  a  fine  substitute.  You  may  pre¬ 
fer  to  reduce  the  amount  of  spices  slightly. 
If  you  plan  to  can  this  mince  meat  for 
future  use,  suet  instead  of  butter  is  pre¬ 
ferable  although  the  butter  for  immediate 
use  gives  a  very  fine  flavor. 


Here  Are  Some  “ Thrills’ ’ 

\TO  doubt  our  readers  would  enjoy  every 
“thrill”  letter  which  came  to  Aunt 
Janet  as  part  of  the  thrill  contest  which 
she  announced.  It  gave  her  a  thrill  to 
( Continued  on  page  14) 


FALL  FASHIONS 


You  simply  must  have  a  copy  of  our  Fall 
Magazine’  for  ft  contains  too  many 
ah  Vi'n3s  for  you  to  miss. 
nf  _  new  fall  and  early  winter  styles 

eiti °Urse>  and  tl,en  there  are  pages  of  nov- 
n':'®®  such  as  costume  outfits  for  the  mas- 
Huerade  party,  etc. 

du^tic,esab°ut  health  and  beauty  and  re- 
ha+'n9  safely,  and  pages  showing  correct 
etc’ etc  °y  needlework>  special  lingerie, 

*  y°u  have  the  matter  In  mind,  send 
Dent  a  for  your  c°Py  now  to  Fashion 
Ave  NA,Yer,Can  Aariculturist’  461  Fourth 


^Chailes  William  Stores 

Inc. 


NEW  YORK'  CITY 


<rthe  Biggest  Bargains 
°Ihe  Lowest  Prices  irfYears 


\ou  cannot  afford 
to  bay  Anything 
Anywhere,  Until 
you  have  compared 

Out*  Low  Prices  ^ 


end  far 
Wits  Calalo(jcTo»day 


OUR  new  1927-28  Fall  and  Winter  cat¬ 
alog  is  now  being  mailed  to  our  regular 
customers.  With  this  book  thousands  of 
homes  are  saving  money  on  everything 
they  buy— many  right  in  your  community. 

These  tires  are  only  two  examples  of  the 
many  money-saving  opportunities  offered. 
They’re  typical  bargains.  If  you  have 
this  Catalog  take  it  now  and  turn  through 
it  page  by  page.  You  will  be  astonished 
at  the  money  to  be  saved  on  wearing  apparel 
for  every  member  of  the  family  —  practically 
everything  you  use  in  your  home  —  in  your 
garage  and  workshop — or  on  your  farm. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  family  to  buy 
nothing  elsewhere  until  compared  with 
our  prices. 

If  you  haven’t  this  catalog,  write  for  it 
today  and  we  will  gladly  mail  you  one 
without  cost  or  obligation. 

THE  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  you  must  say 

*1  your  ad  in  The  American  Agriculturist 
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AS  I  nave  said,  an  account  of  our 
wandering  would  fill  a  volume,  but  the 
description  of  a  few  typical  incidents  will 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  it,  without  ren¬ 
dering  the  story  as  wearisome  as  was  the 
journey. 

For  example,  our  discovery  of  the  place 
where  there  certainly  ought  to  have  been 
“a  strange  fair  people  of  a  civilization 
older,  and  in  some  ways  higher,  than  our 
own ;  ruled  over  by  a  woman,  so  in¬ 
credibly  beautiful,  so  marvellously....” 
etc. 

One  day  we  rode  over  the  crest  of  a 
long  ridge  of  sand-covered  rock — straight 
into  a  band  of  armed  men  who  out-num¬ 
bered  us  by  ten  to  one,  at  least,  and  wno 
were  ready  and  waiting  for  us  with  levelled 
rifles. 

We  did  as  we  have  done  before,  on 
similar  exciting  occasions.  The  Holy 
Ones,  Hank  and  Buddy,  fell  dumb,  and 
Digby  became  the  emissary  of  the  Sen- 
ussi  Mahdi ;  I,  his  lieutenant. 

Digby  rode  forward. 

“Salamoune  aleikoumi  Esseleme,  ckh - 
wan”  (Peace  be  unto  you,  brothers),  said 
he,  in  solemn,  sonorous  greeting,  to  which 
a  fine-looking  old  man  replied,  to  my  great 
relief,  “Aselamu,  alaikum,  marhaba,  mar- 
haba”  (Greetings  to  you  and  welcome), 
in  a  different-sounding  Arabic  from  ours. 

It  turned  out  later  that  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  took  us  for  an  advance-party  of  a  big 
band  of  Touaregs  who  were  near  and 
was  only  too  charmed  to  find  us  so  charm¬ 
ing. 

Digby  then  proceeded  with  the  appro¬ 
priate  account  of  ourselves,  alluding  to  the 
dumb  forbidding  Hank  and  Buddy,  as  most 
holy  men,  khowans,  hadjis,  marabouts, 
under  a  strict  vow  of  silence  that  it  would 
be  ill  work  for  any  man  to  attempt  to 
break.  Himself  and  me  he  described  as 
m’rabets,  men  hereditarily  holy  and  promi¬ 
nent  in  faith  and  virtue. 

How  much  of  this  our  hearers  under¬ 
stood,  and  how  much  of  what  they  under¬ 
stood,  they  believed,  I  could  not  tell,  but 
they  were  obviously  relieved  to  find  us 
friendly  and  not  part  of  a  larger  force. 

We  were  promptly  invited  to  come 
along,  and  thought  it  best  to  comply, 
there  being  little  reason  against  doing  so 
and  much  against  refusing.  In  any  case 
they  had  “got  us,”  from  the  moment  we 
came  upon  their  levelled  rifles,  our  own 
slung  behind  us;  and  we  were  at  their 
mercy.  As  we  rode  along,  nominally 
guests,  but  feeling  we  were  prisoners,  I 
was  interested  to  hear  Digby  assuring  the 
old  man  sheikh  that  though  we  were  as 
holy  as  it  is  given  to  mere  men  to  be, 
we  were  nevertheless  good  hefty  prosely- 
tisers  who  carried  the  Q  ran  in  one  hand 
and  the  sword  in  the  other,  fighting-men 
who  would  be  pleased  to  chip  in,  if  the 
Touaregs  attacked  his  band. 

The  old  gentleman  returned  thanks  and 
said  that,  once  home,  they  did  not  fear  all 
the  Touaregs  in  the  Sahara,  as  the  place 
was  quite  impregnable.  This  sounded  at¬ 
tractive,  and  proved  to  be  perfectly  true. 

What  did  trouble  them,  was  the  fact 
that  when  they  set  off  with  a  caravan  of 
camels  for  sale  at  Tanout,  it  was  more 
than  likely  that  they  would,  for  months, 
have  to  fight  a  series  of  pitched  battles 
or  lose  the  whole  of  the  wherewithal  to 
'  purchase  grain  for  their  subsistence,  for 
there  was  nothing  a  Touareg  robber  de¬ 
sired  more  than  camels. 

“It  is  the  only  wealth  that  carries  it¬ 
self,”  observed  Digby  sententiously. 

After  riding  for  some  three  or  four 
hours  towards  some  low  rocky  mountains, 
we  reached  them  and  approached  a  narrow 
and  lofty  pass.  This  we  threaded  in 
single  file,  and,  coming  to  the  top,  saw 
before  us  an  endless,  plain  out  of  which 
arose  a  gava,  an  abrupt  and  isolated 
plateau,  looking  like  a  gigantic  cheese 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  level  expanse 
of  desert. 

Toward  this  we  rode  for  another  hour 
or  two,  and  discovered  it  to  be  a  precipi¬ 
tous  mountain,  sheer,  cliff-sided,  with  a 
flat  top;  the  whole,  I  suppose,  about  a 
square  mile  in  area. 

Apparently  it  was  quite  inaccessible  and 
hntrodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  or  even  of 


“Beau  Geste” 


mountain  sheep  or  goat.  Only  an  eagle,  I 
imagined  had  ever  looked  upon  the  top  of 
that  isolated  square  mile  of  rock. 

I  was  wrong,  however,  the  place  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  a  gigantic  fort — a  fort  of  the 
most  perfect  kind,  but  which  owed  nothing 
whatever  to  the  hand  of  man. 

Circling  the  cliff-like  precipitous  base 
of  the  mountain,  we  came  to  a  crack  in  the 
thousand-foot  wall,  a  crack  that  was  in¬ 
visible  at  a  hundred  3’ards. 

Into  this  narrow  fissure  the  sheikh  led 
us  in  single  file,  and,  squeezing  our  way 
between  gigantic  cactus,  we  rode  along 
the  upward-sloping  bottom  of  a  winding 
chasm  that  was  not  six  feet  wide. 

Suddenly  our  path  was  cut  by  a  deep 
ravine,  some  three  yards  wide,  a  great 
crack  across  in  which  we  were  entombed. 
Bridging  this  was  laid  a  number  of  trunks 
of  dom  palm,  and  over  these  a  matting  of 


— By  C.  P.  Wren 


that  no  ancestor  of  theirs  had  placed  those 
incredible  monoliths  in  position,  nor  made 
for  themselves  doorways  twelve  and  fif¬ 
teen  feet  in  height,  leading  into  chambers 
ten  feet  higher. 

These  people  were  undoubtedly  the  long- 
established  dwellers  in  this  city,  but  none 
the  less  were  they  dwellers  in  someone 
else’s  city,  and  merely  camping  in  it  at 
that,  even  if  for  a  few  thousand  years. 

However,  they  were  very  interesting 
people,  living  simply  and  austerely  under 
the  benign  sway  of  their  patriarchal 
sheikh,  and  quite  hospitable  and  friendly. 
They  knew  but  little  of  the  outside  world, 
though  they  realised  that  there  were 
Routnis  and  infidels  of  all  kinds,  other 
cities  than  their  own,  holy  places  besides 
Mecca,  and  Medina,  and  greater  sheikhs, 
sultans,  and  emperors  than  their  own. 
They  apparently  regarded  the  world,  or  at 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

[R.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
-  *  1  finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais  a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  tram,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery.  . 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  Is  tne 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  learns  fr°m  .*-fdy 
that  the  Blue  Water  is  missing  and  that  "Beau  Geste’  and  his  two  brothers  have  left 

Br3The  three  brothers,  each  of  whom  has  confessed  to  the  theft,  Join  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  two  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Bold  nl, 
who  are  not  so  friendly.  Boldini  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing 
they  have  it  in  their  possession,  he  lays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which,  however,  Is  suc¬ 
cessful  Soon  after  Beau  Geste  and  John  are  transferred  to  Zinderneuf  while  Digby, 
Hank  and  Buddy  go  to  another  Post.  .  .  ^ 

Lajeune  becomes  commander  at  Zinderneuf.  A  plan  is  laid  to  murder  him  anfl 
desert.  Beau  Geste  and  John  object,  the  fort  is  attacked  and  all  the  defenders  killed 
except  Lajeune  and  John.  John  kills  Lajeune  in  self  defense.  _ 

One  by  one  the  defenders  are  killed,  among  them  Beau  Geste,  until  finally  Lajeune 
and  John  are  the  only  survivors.  John  finds  Lajeune  looking  for  the  Blue  Water  on 

Beau's  body  and  kills  him  ,  „  ,  .  .  .  „ 

The  next  morning  the  relief  arrives  and  after  warning  them  of  possible  ambush  by 
a  shot,  John  leaves  the  fort  and  awaits  developments.  After  some  time,  John  sees 
the  fort  burst  into  flame  and  a  man,  who  proves  to  be  Digby  drops  from  the  wall. 
Digby  and  John  open  fire  to  give  the  idea  that  the  Arabs  are  attacking  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  putting  out  the  fire.  The  next  morning  they  see  Hank  and  Buddy  start  out  on 
camels  and  ask  for  the  loan  of  them.  Hank  and  Buddy  elect  to  go  with  _Th®y 

wander  in  the  desert  for  some  time  and  then  discover  a  native  village  Just  raided  by 
Touaregs  and  see  a  chance  to  get  fresh  camels  and  natitve  disguises. 


palm-leaf  and  sand  made  a  narrow  but  safe 
path  for  camels. 

Obviously  this  bridge  could  easily  be  re¬ 
moved  if  necessary,  and  the  place  defended 
with  the  greatest  ease,  if  any  enemy  were 
foolish  enough  to  attempt  to  bridge  the 
abyss  while  the  defenders  dropped  boulders 
from  terrific  heights,  and  fired  their  rifles 
at  point-blank  range  from  behind  the 
strong  stone  wall  that  faced  the  chasm. 

Having  crossed  the  bridge,  we  rode  on 
upward  to  where  this  narrow  slit  in  the 
mountain  opened  out  into  a  big  rock-en¬ 
closed  square  like  a  landing  on  a  stair¬ 
case — beyond  which  camels  could  not  go. 

In  this  natural  serai  we  dismounted  and 
left  our  beasts,  continuing  our  climb  on 
foot. 

It  was,  indeed,  an  impregnable  place,  and 
I  did  not  see  how  the  best  troops  in  the 
world  could  capture  it,  so  long  as  their 
remained  a  stout-hearted  defender  in  any 
one  of  the  invisible  places  that  com¬ 
manded  the  path  up  which  two  men  could 
nowhere  climb  abreast  and  where,  in 
many  places,  only  one  could  squeeze  with 
difficulty. 

And  on  the  plateau  was  a  walled  city,  a 
city  built  of  blocks  of  dressed  stone,  blocks 
larger  than  any  I  have  ever  seen  put  to 
such  purpose,  and  obviously  of  such  an 
age  in  this  use  as  much  have  left  them 
old  there  when  the  world,  as  we  know  of 
it,  was  young. 

It  was  a  great  and  melancholy  place, 
containing,  I  should  think,  at  least  three 
times  as  many  dwelling-places  as  there 
were  dwellers.  Personally,  I  lost  any 
sense  of  our  precarious  position  and  all 
feeling  of  danger  and  anxiety,  in  interest 
and  wonderment  at  this  walled  city  set 
upon  a  hill,”  and  such  a  hill. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  was  no  won¬ 
derful  white  race  here  for  us  to  restore 
to  touch  with  modern  civilisation.  Nor 
was  there  any  wonderful  black  race  either. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  strange  city  were 
just  ordinary  Arabs,  I  believe,  though  I 
am  no  ethnologist,  and,  so  far  as  they 
knew,  they  had  “always”  lived  there. 

Nevertheless,  I  felt  perfectly  certain 


any  rate  their  world,  as  divided  up  into 
Touareg  robbers  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
enemies  and  victims  of  Touaregs  on  the 
other. 

In  their  marvellous  rock  fastness  they 
were  safe,  but  out  on  the  desert  they  were 
at  the  mercy  of  any  nomadic  robber-band 
stronger  than  themselves. 

Water  they  had  in  plenty,  as  their  moun¬ 
tain  -contained  an  apparently  inexhaustible 
well  and  spring,  and  they  had  goat-flesh 
and  a  little  grain,  vegetables,  and  dates, 
but  were  compelled  to  make  the  six 
months’  caravan  journey  to  Tanout  for 
the  grain  that  formed  the  staple  of  their 
food,  as  well  as  for  ammunition,  salt  and 
cooking-vessels — for  which  commodities 
they  exchanged  their  camels  as  well  as 
dressed  goatskins,  and  garments  beautifully 
woven  and  embroidered  by  their  women¬ 
folk. 

With  these  good  folk  we  stayed  for 
some  days,  a  pleasant  restful  oasis  in  the 
weary  desert  of  our  lives,  receiving  genu¬ 
ine  Aralx.  hospitality,  and  repaying  it  with 
such  small  gifts  as  were  of  more  value  to 
them  than  to  us,  and  by  offering  to  scout 
for,  and  fight  with,  their  caravan  then 
about  to  set  out  across  a  notoriously 
dangerous  tract  of  country  to  the  east. 

We  must  have  puzzled  the  simple  souls 
of  this  inbred  dying  people,  for  though 
we  were  obviously  of  strict  piety,  and 
observed  the  same  hours  of  prayer  as 
themselves  from  the  fedjer  at  dawn  to 
the  asha  at  night,  we  would  not  pray  in 
company  with  them,  nor,  as  we  sat  and 
faddhled  (or  gossiped)  round  the 
sheikh’s  fire  at  night,  would  we  say  one 
word  on  religious  subjects.  We  ran  no 
unnecessary  risks.  A  dignified  “ Allahou 
akbar”  or  “In  chdh  Allah,”  showed  our 
agreement  with  the  speaker  and  our  pious 
orthodoxy,  and  it  had  to  suffice.  As  puri¬ 
tanical  protestant  reforming  Senussi,  we 
had  a  higher  and  purer  brand  of  Islamism 
than  theirs,  but  refrained  from  hurting 
their  feelings  by  any  parade  of  it.... 

Digby  was  great,  and  his  descriptions 
of  Mecca  and  Medina.  Baghdad,  Constan¬ 
tinople,  and  Cairo,  Fez,  Timbuktu,  and 
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Kufra  left  them  little  time  for  questions. 

Hank  and  Buddy  were  equally  great, 
in  what  they  did  not  say  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  did  not  say  it 

Nevertheless,  it  was  well  we  could  make 
the  departure  of  the  caravan  our  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  going,  and  it  was  well  that  ot*r 
hosts  were  what  they  were,  and  even  then 
the  ice  at  times,  was  very  thin. 

We  descended  from  this  extraordinary 
and  apparently  absolutely  unknown  prehis¬ 
toric  city,  and  set  off  with  the  caravan, 
rested  and  in  better  case  than  we  had 
been  for  months. 

We  were  going  in  the  right  direction, 
we  were  approaching  Air,  we  should  then 
be  near  a  caravan-route  on  which  were 
wells;  and  if  our  danger  from  our  fellow- 
men,  Arab  and  French,  were  likely  to  in¬ 
crease,  our  danger  from  the  far  more 
terrible  enemy,  the  desert,  would  decrease. 

With  luck,  we  might  parallel  the  cara¬ 
van-route  and  make  dashes  for  water  when 
opposite  the  oasis  on  the  route,  trusting 
that  we  should  be  able  to  evade  French 
patrols  (of  Senegalese  infantry  and  Arab 
goumiers)  and  Touareg  raiding-partie* 
alike. 

We  said  our  “Abka  ala  Kheir”  (good¬ 
byes)  to  our  late  hosts  and  hear  their 
“Imshi  besselema”  (Go  in  peace)  with 
real  regret,  at  the  last  oasis  on  our  com¬ 
mon  route,  pressed  on  in  good  heart  and 
high  hopes,  did  very  well  for  a  month, 
and  then  fell  straight  into  the  hands 
the  rascally  and  treacherous  Tegama,  Sul¬ 
tan  of  Agades,  when  we  were  only  four 
hundred  miles  from  the  frontier  of  Nigeria 
and  safety. 

*  *  ♦ 

Our  visit  to  Agades  was  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  affair  from  that  to  the  impregnable 
city  on  the  hill.  In  the  latter  place  we 
felt  no  real  fear  and  little  anxiety.  In 
Agades  we  walked  very  wearily,  our 
hearts  in  our  mouths  and  our  heads  loose 
upon  our  necks.  To  the  old  sheikh  we 
had  been  objects  of  wonder  and  interest 
To  the  Sultan  Tegama  we  were  objects 
of  the  most  intense  suspicion. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  simple  out-of- 
the-world  dweller-apart,  about  the  swash¬ 
buckling  ruffians  of  this  City  of  the  Plain, 
nor  about  the  arch-ruffian  Tegama,  their 
leader  (executed  later  by  the  French  for 
treachery),  nor  would  the  pose  of  pious 
Senussi  emissaries  have  been  of  any  avail 
in  these  circumstances.  In  the  idiom  of 
Buddy,  there  was  no  moss  upon  the  teeth 
of  the  Sultan  Tegama  and  his  gang.  In 
the  idiom  of  Digby  there  were  no  flies 
upon  these  gentlemen. 

We  owed  our  lives  to  the  fact  that  we 
escaped  before  the  worthy  Tegama  had 
quite  placed  us,  and  was  quite  certain  that 
we  were  not  what  we  pretended  to  be— 
seditious  mischief-makers  from  the  north, 
bent  upon  raising  the  desert  tribes  of.  the 
centre  and  south  against  the  French  in  a 
great  pan-Islamic  jehad. 

Not  that  Tegama  had  the  slightest  ob¬ 
jection  to  being  so  “raised”;  far  from  it 
Nothing  would  have  suited  him  better, 
for  there  was  nothing  he  enjoyed  more; 
and  if  to  rapine  and  slaughter,  fire  and 
sword,  robbery  and  massacre,  he  could  add 
the  heaven-gaining  merit  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Unbeliever  and  the  overthrow 
of  his  empire  in  Africa,  the  cup  of  hi* 
happiness  would  be  full .... 

But  we  puzzled  him  undoubtedly.  Our 
accent,  manners,  habits,  ignorance,  eyes, 
complexions,  faces,  and  everything  about 
us  puzzled  him. 

Certainly  we  spoke  Arabic  fluently  and 
knew  men  and  cities;  we  seemed  to  be 
hadjis  all  right;  we  inveighed  with  con¬ 
vincing  bitterness  against  the  French;  we 
were  upstanding  desert  fighting-men  with 
nothing  whatsoever  European  about  our 
clothing  and  accoutrements;  we  were  too 
small  a  party  to  be  dangerous,  and  there 
was  no  earthly  reason  why  we  should  be 
French  spies  (for  the  emissaries  ot 
France  came  perfectly  openly  in  the  shape 
of  extremely  well-equipped  military  ex¬ 
peditions,  pursuing  the  well-worn  way  o 
all  peaceful  penetrators,  and  were  a  source 
of  fear  and  bitter  hatred  to  the  Sultan,;-' 
but,  we  had  no  credentials;  we  gave  a* 

( Continued  cm  page  14) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 


A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cent*  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including 
name  and  address.  Thus  ‘J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.” 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

£  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella- 
tlon  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references . 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

PURE  COLLIE  PUPS.  Beautiful-Intelligent. 
Farm  Raised.  Males  $10.00 — Female  $5.00. 
COOLSPRING  KENNELS,  Mercer,  Pa. 

YOU  OFTEN  WISH  for  help  at  4  A.  M.— 
satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd,  they  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO.  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 


LAKE  SHORE  KENNELS— Himrod,  N.  Y. 
offers  Coon  hounds.  Foxhounds,  and  rabbit 
hounds.  Also  young  stock  on  approval.  You’re 
the  Judge. 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES — Male  and  spayed 
females,  three  dollars  each.  RAMSEYS,  Black 
Creek,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUP  and  young 
dogs  nicely  started,  some  not  started,  at  greatly 
reduced  prices  for  a  month.  Some  extra  good 
ones  ready  for  work.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  DUAL  PURPOSE  Shorthorns,  write  or 
call  on  WM.  J.  BREW,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

MIDSUMMER  BARGAINS  in  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  bull  calves.  A  card  brings  list.  LAUR¬ 
ENCE  DOTY,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  and 
;  Angus  bulls.  Shipped  on  approval.  No  pay¬ 
ment  required.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna- 
on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  Pigs;  Bred  from  Prize 
winning  strain.  Will  ship  on  approval,  $10.00 
each  at  eight  weeks.  E.  LAFLER,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  Spring  Boar 
*nd  Sow  pigs.  One  First  and  Championship  Ser¬ 
vice  Boar,  2  years  old,  Cholera  Immune.  W.  H. 
ARMSTRONG,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


PULLETS— WHITE  LEGHORNS— big  kind, 
from  Certified  stock  3  y2  months  old,  $150  per 
100.  PINE  RIDGE  FARM,  Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS — Purebred,  high  egg  laying  strains, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices.  CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Drawer  25, 
State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 

READY-TO-LAY  PULLETS.  Clover  range 
raised  on  clean  ground.  For  immediate  sale. 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  $1.25  up;  Barred 
Rocks  $1.50  up.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 


Baby  Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS- — Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00,  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00:  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  1c  more, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS — Husky,  Purebred,  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Light 
Brahmas.  10,000  every  week,  summer  and  fall. 
Send  for  special  price  list.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Dept.  G.,  State  Road,  Lexington, 
Mass. 


AUGUST  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks — Barred 
Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred.  Light 
mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on 
large  lots.  50  chicks  are  1c  more,  25  are  2c 
more.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Corn  Harvesters 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO.,  Salina,  Kans. 

Milking  Machines 


ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  11  Our 

NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Freel  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Silos 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — New  York  Farms,  Northern 
Otsego  County,  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads, 
electric  power,  telephones,  %  mile  to  high  school 
and  church,  Buildings  in  excellent  repair.  Write 
P.  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 325  acres,  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  House  and  Barn.  Registered  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep,  cattle  T.  B.  tested.  250  thousand 
ft.  of  lumber.  All  kinds  of  fruit,  maple  orchard. 
IRVIN  W.  CONKLIN,  Del.  Co.,  Downsville,  N. 


FOR  SALE,  Cheap,  150  acre  farm,  near  pave¬ 
ment;  very  fertile  soil;  new  bungalow;  timber 
lot;  apple  orchard;  bathing  pool;  good  hunting 
and  fishing;  fur  farm  opportunities.  Write  for 
particulars  to  E.  L.  GROSS,  Sherman,  Chaut. 
Co.,  N.  Y. 


50  ACRES  NEAR  CHURCH,  School  and 
store;  7  miles  from  Binghamton,  fine  location; 
good  7-room  house,  2  barns,  hen  house;  land  lays 
fine;  7  acres  of  woods,  some  fruit,  good  water. 
Price  $2000,  $700  down.  Write  for  farm  des- 
cription  to  GUY  FISH,  72  Court  Street,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 

ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
:an  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY 
Pres..  Meadville.  Pa. 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $8 — 100; 
White  Leghorns  $8 — 100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds 
$9—100;  White  Rocks  $10—100;  Light  Mixed 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  mixed  $8 — 100.  Culled  for 
heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NEIMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister¬ 
ville,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


PULLETS— WHITE  LEGHORN,  ten  and 
twelve  weeks  old,  good  stock.  BARRINGTON 
POULTRY  FARM,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets,  14 
Weeks  old,  Large  size,  306-egg  strain.  CLOSE’S 
EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

PULLETS:  Yep,  we  got  ’em,  from  blood-test¬ 
ed  stock,  free  farm  range  raised,  regular  huskies. 
Reds,  dark  color,  $1.75;  White  Leghorns,  $1.25. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  references.  A.  O. 
BURNS,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  or  R.  1. 
Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed,  $8.00; 
buxed  $7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS:  Barred  Rocks,  $9.00  per  hundred; 
Reds  and  W.  Wyan.,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns,  $8.00; 
Mixed  chicks  $7.00.  2c  more  per  chick  in  less 
than  100  lots.  Unlimited  Range.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Circular.  LONG’S  RELIABLE 
HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12. 

AUGUST  and  SEPTEMBER  CHICKS  for 
profitable  Broilers,  delicious  winter  meat,  and 
winter  and  spring  layers.  Cert-O-Culd,  Quality, 
R.  O.  P.  Pedigree  Male,  Exhibition  and  Founda¬ 
tion  Stock  Matings.  A  hatch  every  week  all 
year.  Postage  Paid;  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed. 
Prices  right.  Mature  Stock  in  40  Breeds.  Large 
Art  Catalogue  Free.  Stamps  appreciated.  NA- 
BOB  HATCHERIES,  Box  F-5,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 
Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


SIX  INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — 
New  Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  thous¬ 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS..  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa 

ROOFING  PAPER  1st  quality  slate  surface 
with  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.  ft.  80-85  lbs.. 
$1.95  per  roll.  Paint  $1.95  per  gal.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  an  Eastern  million  dollar  concern. 
WINIKER  BROTHERS.  Millis,  Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

_ Flowers — Plants 

Hj?AR1'HIHN^MVMOLL^OCK’  BLEEDING 

fJUART,  Hardy  Phlox,  Columbine,  Pyrethum. 
Gaillardia,  Hardy  Sweet  Pea,  Lupine,  Mertensia, 
Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Valerian,  Foxglove, 
Hardy  Pink,  Blue  Bells,  Mountain  Pink,  Even¬ 
ing  Primrose  and  100  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful 
each  year,  all  of  which  may  be  planted  during 
August  and  Fall  and  ,  will  bloom  freely  next 
summer.  Also  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Hedge  plants.  Tulips;  Strawberry,  Raspberry 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry 
Gooseberry  Currant,  Asparagus  plants,  for  Sep 
tember  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar 
ant^d.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays 

Miscellaneous 


HAIRY  VEICH  SEED:  The  best  cover  crop 

to  improve  land  is  Hairy  Vetch  and  Rye  mixed. 
We  raise  this  seed  grown  as  a  natural  mixture 
and  can  sell  it  at  a  much  lower  price  than  im« 
ported  vetch  seed.  Mixture  containing  30  per 
vetch  (18  lbs.  in  a  bu.)  $3.75  per  bu.  (60 
ibs.J.  Write  for  special  price  on  large  lots,  5  bu. 
or  more.  Sow  iy2  bu.  per  acre  last  of  August  We 
can  supply  pUre  Hairy  Vetch  at  19c  per  lb.  or 
$11.50  per  bu.  (60  lbs.).  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 
Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  WHEAT  SEED.  College  In¬ 

spected.  Variety— Honor,  White,  improved  se¬ 
lection  of  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff.  No  cockle 
JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y 


Plants 


CELERY— White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant 
Pascal,  Golden  and  Easy  Blanching.  CABBAGE 
—Danish  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch.  Plants  ready 

IcHMiViriVo"' rl  J-  c. 


AUGUST  PRICES-Cabbage,  Celery  and 
Brussels  Sprout  Plants  (12  varieties  of  cabbage, 
8  of  celery)  $2.00  per  1000;  500,  $1.40.  Send 
coo  iSo'cn  Snowball  Cauliflower  $4.00  per  1000; 
500,  $2.50.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  busi- 
on  Sunday-  F-  w.  ROCHELLE  & 
SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  Grape,  Wine- 
berry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall 
planting  also  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants. 
Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedge  plants.  Tulips 
tor  August  and  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 


BEAN  THRESHER,  Fordson  size,  Sell  or 
Exchange  for  small  Mammoth  Incubator.  PLEAS- 
ANTVIEW,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS.  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida.  N.  Y. 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us;  we 
develop  roll,  make  6  good  high  gloss  prints  and 
return  for  25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO, 
10%  Fountain  Ave.,  Springfield,  O. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN 
TON.  Dimock,  Pa. 


EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates.  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept  A.  89  Water- 
bury  St  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


TOURISTS:  Wanting  a  quiet  place,  comforta¬ 
ble  bed,  reasonable  price.  Stop  at  Granby,  Conn. 
— on  the  College  Highway — with  MRS.  T.  J. 
DEVNEW. 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY  and 
Brussels  Sprouts.  Field  Grown  Plants.  Cabbage 
flaintST4’?00’i000  Feady  (May  25th  to  August 
1st).  Early  Jersey  Wakefield.  Charleston  Wake- 
held  Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhuizen  Glory, 
Early  Summer,  Early  Flat  Dutch,  All  Head 
Early,  Succession,  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Surehead. 
nUuuneI  5a"lsb  Ballhead,  Short  Stem  Danish 
Ballhead,  Tall  Danish  Ballhead,  American  Drum¬ 
head  Savoy,  Savoy,  Red  Danish  and  Dark  Red 
Dutch.  $2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00;  500,  $1.25. 
ii,^0tc-LCai)bat’,e  Plants— $2.25  per  1000;  5000, 
$11.00;  500,  $1.50.  Cauliflower  Plants — (All  Re¬ 
rooted)  500,000,  Ready  May  25  to  August  1st. 
New  beds  coming  on  each  week.  Snowball  and 
£,narf.l'r,furt-  *4-50  Per  100°;  5000  for  $20.00; 
500,  $2.50.  Celery  Plants — 2,000,000  Ready 

June  15th  to  September  1st.  (Every  plant  is 
hardy  and  strong,  with  good  roots.  No  poor 
plants  shipped)  Golden  Self-Blanching  (French 
seed).  White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Golden 
.Heart,  Giant  Pascal,  Tall  Golden  Self-blanching, 
Emperor,  Burpee’s  Fordhook  and  Easy  Blanch¬ 
ing.  $3.00  per  1000.  Re-rooted,  $3.50  per  1000. 
Brussels  Sprouts— 500,000  Ready  June  1st  to 
y  Dan'sh  Prize  and  Long  Island 

Dwarf  $2.50  per  1000.  Smaller  Quantities— 

•  !,  °,raerf  f°r  100  plants  or  smaller  quantities 
will  be  $1.00  per  100  Postpaid  except  Potted 

va?,Am?^lll.or,!rec.,ist  of  a11  Plants.  PAUL 
F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  N.  J. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 

lbs-  $L0°;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  10- 
?L50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 


BETTER  TOBACCO!  Fragrant,  mellow  1  Five 
pounds  smoking,  75c.  Four  pounds  chewing, 
$1.00.  FARMERS’  CLUB  100,  Hazel,  Kentucky! 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  — 


To  Kill  a  Hog’s  Habit 


/%h  AHOG  GETS  THE  HABIT 
(,B  §  OF  EATING  CHICKENS 

YOU  CAN  EITHER  _  , 

KILLTHE  HOO^ — 


A  GOOD  MINERAL 
MIXTURE 

Crf*  r~\ 

SALT  AND  CHARCOAL XviTH 

alittle  solrhur.  added- 


YOOOONT  HEEOt’KILuN/ 


if  voo  see  a  HOG  STARTIN'  for  a  hen  - 
BEAT  HER  to  IT-  AMD  EAT  IT  TOURS  ELF  • 

f».t>01EN  -Will  oaso  O*  THU  ooawi  to  dhcou*am  :h&  HOG) 


By  Ray  Inman 


SHUT  HOGS  UP  FOR  1 2.  HRS. 

\  I  FE  EO  THIN  SLOP  CONTAINING 

J  A  HANDFUL  OF  BAKING  SODA 

FOR  EACH  HOG.  p 

'^atikdoitntl2w. 

COME  TTHINK  OF  IT  THIS  OUGHT  TBE  A  / 
SWELL  cure  FER  AIL CHKKEN TWEV£S/ 


FASTEN  A  PIECE  OF 

LEATHER  OVER  THE  HOGS 
EVES  AS  A  BUNDER  ^ 

had  tb  SEE  # 
<Uuchj^ik)Catc/i  Ctil 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— GUARANTEED, 

Good  flavor.  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75. 
Smoking,  5  lbs.  75c;  10,  $1.25.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and 
Middling  Bags.  We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference 
Community  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICHFELD 
BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,  15.  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y 

I  BUY  CANARIES,  Guinea  Pigs,  Birds  and 
Pets  of  all  kinds.  PASHALL,  277  Whalley,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales^ 
Your  money's  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden,  Conn. 

SWITCHES— Combings  made  up.  Booklet. 
EVA  MACK,  IS  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

BUYr  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURERS. 
One  ban-el  dishes.  Not  less  than  100  pieces,  but 
over.  Contains  not  less  than  12  cups.,  saucers,  all 
sizes  plates,  oatmeals,  sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar, 
creamer,  etc.  $5.50.  Factory  imperfections.  Same 
on  decorated,  $9.00.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we 
pay  difference.  Shipped  from  cw.r  warehouses 
Boston  or  New  York.  UNITED  CHINA  COM¬ 
PANY,  Boston,  Mass. 

WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

WOOL  AND  SHEEP  .Pelts  Wanted.  1  spec¬ 
ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon.  New  Jersey. 


Baby  Loves 
A  Bath  With 

Cuticura 

Soap 

JSlaivl  and  Soothing  to  Tender  Sluing. 
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French  Wins  Jersey  Horseshoe  Contest 


FEEDING  PIGS 


Selected  Pigs  for  Sale 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Cross.  All  from  Large  Type  Stock. 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00 
Pigs  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.25 
We  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you  on  approval. 
Purebred  Chester  White  Barrow  Boars  or  Sows,  T  weeks 
eld,  $5.50  each,  no  charge  for  crating. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM 

Box  48,  R.F.D.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire.  All  blocky  pigs,  large  type  stock. 

7  weeks  old,  $4.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.75 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
A  few  pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  7  to  8 
weeks  old,  $6.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross, 

7  to  8  weeks  old  $4.50  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.75 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense.  .... 

Orders  promptly  fiiled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

1’.  S. — Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $6.50  each 

Pigs  For  Sale  For  Immediate  Delivery 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  make 
large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cross,  6  to  S  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St., 
Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086.  P.  S.  3  months  old  pigs 
$7  each. 

PIGS  -  PIGS  -  PIGS 

Express  Paid  to  Your  Depot 

These  pigs  are  from  quality  stock  and  are 
fast  growers:  Chester  white  and  Berkshire 
cross,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross,  6  to 
8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old, 
$6.00  each.  Also  a  few  pure  bred  Chester 
"Whites  $7.00  each.  Will  ship  C.  O.  D. 
Prompt  delivery  guaranteed. 

ABERJONA  FARM,  Box  83,  Woburn,  Mass. 


exceptionally  fine  showing  for  it  was  his 
first  experience,  so  he  said,  on  a  forty  foot 
court.  He  surely  did  remarkably  well  for 
he  threw  thirty-five  ringers  and  two  double 
ringers  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  shoes  pitched.  In  deciding  this  tie, 
Mr.  Williams  went  into  another  tie  with 
Lamela.  However,  Williams  had  a  higher 
point  score  than  Lamela,  and  according  to 
the  rules  was  awarded  fourth  place. 

The  tie  between  French  and  Danser  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  big  feature  of  the  series.  Both 
had  been  pitching  an  excellent  game.  In 
the  seven  games  he  pitched,  Danser  chalked 
up  59  ringers  and  io  double  ringers,  out 
of  200  shoes  pitched.  French  did  not  quite 
equal  this,  but  he  managed  to  win  six  out 
of  the  seven  games,  which  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  Danser  to  eliminate  him.  On 
straight  points  Danser  stood  first. 

An  Airtight  Game 

In  the  play-off  Danser  and  French 
played  an  airtight  game.  One  would  throw 
a  ringer  and  his  opponent  would  im¬ 
mediately  cover  it.  They  seesawed  back 
and  forth.  At  the  eleventh  frame  they 
were  eighteen  points  all.  Then  they  be¬ 
gan  to  seesaw  again.  At  the  twenty- 
fourth  frame  they  were  33  all.  Again 
more  seesawing,  until  the  thirty-sixth 
inning  when  each  had  a  score  of  44  points. 
On  the  next  pitch,  the  thirty-seventh  Dan¬ 
ser  threw  a  ringer,  French  covered  it  and 
threw  another  ringer  which  brought  his 
score  up  to  47  points.  In  the  thirty-eighth 
inning  Danser  missed,  and  French  threw 
a  ringer  giving  him  50  points,  which  had 
been  decided  upon  as  the  extent  of  the 
game  to  decide  the  championship. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  year’s 
scores  with  those  of  a  year  ago  when 
Frank  Boyce  of  Middlesex  County  won 
the  championship.  In  the  totals  you  will 
note  that  the  eight  contestants  this  year 
threw  267  ringer  and  21  double  ringers. 
A  year  ago  nine  contestants  threw  only 
187  ringers  and  11  double  ringers. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  medal  awarded 
by  American  Agriculturist,  Mr.  French 
won  the  first  cash  prize  of  $50.00  appro¬ 
priated  by  American  Agriculturist. 
Danser  won  second  prize  of  $40.00.  E. 
Hillman  took  third  prize  of  $30.00,  Wil¬ 
liams  fourth,  $20.00,  Lamela  fifth,  $10.00, 
Snedicker  sixth,  $5.00,  Tomlinson  seventh, 
$5.00.  All  cash  prizes  were  awarded 
by  American  Agriculturist. 

Senator  Agans  Awards  Prizes 

At  the  close  of  the  tournament  these 
prizes  were  awarded  from  the  veranda  of 
the  club  house  by  Senator  Agans  of  Three 
Bridges,  N.  J.,  State  Master  of  the  New 
Jersey  Grange  and  Senator  from  Hunter¬ 
don  County.  Senator  Agans  made  the 
awards  with  a  few  very  well-choscn 
remarks. 

The  next  big  horseshoe  pitching  tourna¬ 
ment  is  going  to  be  at  Syracuse  during 
State  Fair  week,  August  30  to  September 
3rd.  Already  reports  are  coming  in  of 
county  elimination  contests  and  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  New  York  State 
Tournament  is  going  to  be  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  exciting  than  ever.  The  con¬ 
testants  who  will  represent  their  counties 
at  Syracuse  this  year  will  have  their 
transportation  paid  as  well  as  receive  free 
admission  to  the  grounds. 

Right  here  we  would  like  to  urge  all 
contestants  to  be  on  hand  early  in  order 
that  the  games  may  start  on  schedule 
time.  When  even  one  man  is  absent  it 


( Continued  from  page  3) 

throws  out  the  whole  schedule  of  play. 
Between  this  tournament  and  the  Jersey 
tournament,  farmers  in  these  two  states 
are  becoming  more  and  more  interested 
in  the  good  old  game  and  the  tournaments 
bring  the  season’s  efforts  to  a  grand 
conclusion. 


Here  Are  Some  “ Thrills” 

( Continued  from  page  11) 
read  them  and  she  wishes  every  one  could 
be  published.  But,  as  always,  we  are 
crowded  for  space  and  therefore  only  a 
few  can  be  published  at  a  time.  Here 
are  some  good  ones;  others  will  appear 
in  a  later  issue. 


The  Biggest  Thrill 

First  Prise  Letter 
Oh !  There’s  thrills  that  come  aplenty 
To  us  children  of  the  sod 
If  we  keep  our  hearts  responsive 
To  the  wondrous  gifts  of  God. 

But  in  March  or  early  April 

When  the  south  winds  gently  call 
And  the  air  is  smellin’  spring-like, 

Comes  the  biggest  thrill  of  all. 

When  Dad  comes  in  on  tiptoe 

And  says  “Mother!  Quick!  Come  here” 
Then  I  know  he's  spied  a  blue  bird 
The  first  one  of  the  year. 

So  out  we  go  together 
To  listen  while  he  sings 
And  as  he  flies  we  glory 
In  the  sunlight  on  his  wings. 

We  stand  there  very  quiet 
Till  the  bird  is  lost  to  sight 
And  then  return  to  homely  tasks 
With  faces  shinin’  bright. 

For  the  blue  bird  brings'  the  message 
That  it’s  time  to  break  the  sod 
On  another  year’s  adventure 
Workin’  partnership  with  God. 

We  forget  all  last  year’s  trouble  ^ 
And  its  drouths  and  frost  and  blight 
And  start  another  season’s  work 
With  hopes  that  all  is  right. 

For  the  blue  bird  brings  this  message 
“If  we  do  our  level  best 
We  may  trust  our  silent  partner 
To  attend  to  all  the  rest.” 

— Ruth  Love  Caywood. 

*  *  * 

My  Thrill  of  Thrills 

Second  Prise  Letter 
One  cold,  rainy  afternoon  of  a  long  ago 
November,  my  father  and  mother  and  I 
were  traveling  through  a  lonely  country 
in  Wisconsin. 

As  we  rode  in  the  direction  of  a  little 
town  where  we  were  to  spend  the  night, 
we  came  to  a  hill  that  forked  the  road, 
and  my  father  drew  rein,  while  he 
wondered  which  to  take.  Finally,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  go  to  the  right,  as  the  road  looked 
more  traveled — but,  we  had  not  gone  far 
when  we  noticed  that  it  was  grass  'grown 
ahead  of  us,  and  not  a  sign  of  a  wheel 
track.  We  rode  on. 

Just  as  we  turned  a  bend  in  the  road 
around  another  hill,  a  man  sprang  from 
the  road  side,  and  seizing  the  horses’ 
bridles  began  to  turn  us  around  toward  the 
side  from  which  he  came — 

“QUICK  SAND!”  he  yelled.  “QUICK 
SAND!  QUICK  SAND!” 

Ah....!  We  could  feel  a  peculiar 

something  beneath  us . Then — a  settling 

feeling _ then,  the  all  too  certain  plung¬ 

ing  of  the  horses ....  then  the  positive 


struggle  with  carriage  and  horses  sinking 
lower  and  lower.... 

“Pound  ’em  1”  the  man  directed,  waist 
deep  in  the  sand,  but  still  grasping  the 

bridles — “Pound  ’em!  Pound  ’em!” - 

The  faithful,  frightened  creatures  plunged 
and  pulled, — and — we  moved — somehow, 
toward  the  bank. . .  .More,  and  greater  the 
struggles. ...  They  gained  a  footing! 

That  foot-hold  is  still  my  life’s  thrill 
of  thrills ! — S.  B.,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

A  Baby’s  Cry  Was  Her  Thrill 

Third  Prise  Letter 

The  greatest  thrill  of  my  life  came 
three  years  ago  last  May  13th  when  I 
first  heard  the  cry  of  my  baby  girl  and 
knew  she  was  alive.  Five  times  I  had 
listened  for  that  glad  sound  and  five  times 
I  had  been  told  my  baby  had  been  born 
dead;  so  I  can  truthfully  say  a  baby’s 
cry  was  the  greatest  thrill  of  my  life.— 
Mrs.  G.  C.  N.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

The  Lost  One  Returned 

It  came  one  summer  morning  when  I 
was  sitting  with  mother  under  the  old 
apple  tree.  She  was 'shelling  peas.  The 
stage  brought  it  to  me.  The  passing  of 
that  big  lumbering  stage  drawn  by  four 
horses  was  the  event  of  our  lives.  Grand¬ 
mother  watched  for  it  every  morning  to 
top  the  hill  and  disappear  around  the  bend 
of  the  road  and  again  in  th*e  afternoon. 
She  speculated  on  the  occasional  passen¬ 
gers,  who  they  were  and  where  they  were 
going.  It  brought  our  weekly  paper  to  us 
and  an  occasional  letter.  Grandmother 
said  in  her  early  life  the  lumbermen  who 
passed  that  way  used  to  bring  their  mail 
when  it  was  a  month  old.  That  morning 
it  brought  us  a  visitor. 

At  the  sound  of  the  stranger’s  voice, 
blind  decrepit  old  Rover  began  to  wag  his 
stiff  tail  and  whine.  Mother  sprang .  to 
her  feet  upsetting  the  peas  and  ran  down 
the  path  to  be  caught  in  the  arms  of  the 
stranger  and  hugged  and  kissed  and 
hugged,  crying  hot  tears.  He  got  down 
and  patted  old  Rover.  “He  was  just  a 
pup  when  I  went  away,  I  feel  just  like 
Rip  Van  Winkle  coming  back.”  I  had 
heard  of  Uncle  Tom— Mother’s  twin 
brother  going  away  before  I  was  born 
never  to  be  heard  from.  “We  thought  you 
were  dead.  Why  it  seems  just  as  if  you 
had  risen  from  the  dead — come  back  to 
life.” 

He  sat  down  on  the  bench  and  placed 
me  on  his  knee.  “This  is  your  little  one, 
sis”,  he  said,  “this  is  little  Menie.”  He 
always  called  me  Menie.  He  carried  me 
into  the  house,  mother  clinging  onto  one 
of  his  hands.  I  wound  my  arms  around 
his  neck.  “I  love  you  Uncle  Tom",  I 
lisped.  “Have  you  been  dead?  Did  you 
come  from  heaven?  Did  you  see  God?” 
“No  child,”  he  said,  “I  have  not  been  to 
heaven,  I  have  not  seen  God.  I  guess  I 
have  been  in  hell  and  seen  devils— red  1 
devils — Indians. — E.  S.  R.,  New  York. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 
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SECOND  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  HORSESHOE  TOURNAMENT,  HIGH  POINT  PARK, 

N.  J .,  JULY  29,  1927 


Prize  Place  Name 

G.  W.  French 
C.  Danser 

$30  3  E.  Hillman 

20  4  F.  J.  Williams 

10  5  W.  Lamela 

5  6  S.  Snedeker 

5  7  E.  Tomlinson 

8  G.  B,  Nelson 


County 
Essex 
Middlesex 
Bergen 
Sussex 
Passaic 
Mercer 
Cumberl’d 
Gloucester 


W 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

2 

1 

0 


L 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

5 

6 
7 


$50  1  G.  W.  French 

40  2  C.  Danser 


Totals 

PLAY-OFF  OF  TIE 
Essex 
Middlesex 


Pts. 

R 

DR 

SP 

OP 

Pct.R. 

157 

51 

6 

202 

91 

.252 

172 

59 

10 

200 

66 

.295 

148 

34 

1 

280 

125 

.121 

147 

35 

2 

288 

134 

.122 

140 

39 

2 

260 

121 

.J50 

127 

25 

0 

310 

147 

.080 

70 

13 

0 

270 

171 

.050 

69 

11 

0 

232 

175 

.047 

1030 

267 

21 

2042 

1030 

.137 

Pts. 

R. 

D.R. 

S.P. 

Ptc.R. 

50 

24 

3 

76 

.316 

44 

20 

1 

76 

.263 

HU  £.  v.  Udliaci  -  _ 

■,cV _ _  oames  won;  L,  games  lost;  Pts.,  points;  R,  ringers;  DR,  double  ringers;  SP, 

nu^nber'of  s^oes  pitched;  OP,  points  made  by  opponents;  Pet.  R.,  percentage  of  ringers. 


“Beau  Geste” 

( Continued  from  page  12) 
solutely  no  information  whatsoever  about 
the  strength,  disposition,  and  movements 
of  the  French  forces;  we  had  no  cut- and- 
dried  play  for  an  on-fall;  and  the  dumb* 
ness  of  two  of  us  did  not  seem  to  mark 
them  as  born  emissaries  of  sedition,  un¬ 
rest,  and  rebellion! 

When  Tegama  voiced  these  suspicions, 
Digby,  with  fine  courage,  took  the  high 
hand  and,  as  tactfully  as  possible,  hinted 
that  there  might  be  things  in  the  minds  ot 
the  Great  Ones,  our  masters,  that  were 
not  to  be  comprehended  by  every  petty 
desert  chieftain,  and  that  one  thing  about 
their  minds  was  the  certainty  of  a  power¬ 
ful  and  dangerous  resentment  against  any¬ 
body  who  hindered  the  free  movements  ot 
their  messengers,  or  behaved  as  thoug 
they  were  the  friends  of  the  very  Infidel* 
from  whom  these  Great  Ones  were  en¬ 
deavouring  to  free  Islam. 

(To  Be  Continued ) 
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Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Injunction  Halts  Decimo  Club 
Promotion 

IN  the  July  23  issue  of  American  Agri- 
*  culturist  the  Service  Bureau  carried 
an  article  relative  to  the  mysterious 
Decimo  Club  that  is  now  operating  in  New 
York  State.  Since  then  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  Keyes  Winter  has  obtained  an  in¬ 
junction  signed  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
John  MacCrate  in  Brooklyn,  temporarily 
enjoining  the  club  from  selling  further 
certificates  of  membership  in  New  York 
State.  This  action  was  brought  under  the 
fraudulent  practices 
law  known  as  the 
Martin  Act. 

It  is  said  that 
the  promoters  of 
the  club  have  been 
rapidly  accumulat¬ 
ing  wealth.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  made  public 
as  a  result  of  the 
investigation,  the 
President,  H.  B. 

Monjar  received  $5 
for  each  member 
initiated,  or  $255,- 
000,  in  addition  to  a 
$12,000  a  year  sal¬ 
ary  as  president  of 
Decimo  and  $24,- 
000  a  year  from  a 
subsidiary  organi¬ 
zation.  The  Secre¬ 
tary,  B.  S.  Pease,  is 
said  to  be  receiving 
a  salary  of  $10,000 
a  year.  Other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “inside 
group”  are  report¬ 
ed  to  be  receiving 
enormous  salaries. 

The  National 
Better  Business 
Bureau  and  the 
Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  of  New  York 
City  have  been 
most  active  in  ex¬ 
posing  this  little 
known,  but  appar¬ 
ently  fabulously 
Wealthy  organiza¬ 
tion. 


not  bring  any  paper  to  me  so  I  told  him 
‘nothing  doing’  as  I  could  get  plenty  to 
wire  the  house  here  and  what  I  wanted 
was  to  see  the  line  from  the  hard  sur¬ 
face  road  to  my  home.  He  said  they 
could  not  guarantee  me  that  and  I  must 
see  the  Salem  branch  of  the  Electric 
Company.  I  have  been  to  see  them  and 
they  tell  me  the  Watson  Company  is 
only  wiring  houses.  I  got  a  notice  from 
the  Royal  Security  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  demanding  $11.50  on  or  before 
the  loth  of  each  month  beginning  July 
1 927 • 

“I  wrote  them  and  told  them  what 


Report  Your  Chicken  Loses 
to  the  Sheriff 

Bath,  N.  Y.,  July  12th,  1927. 

Gentlemen: 

On  July  13th,  1927,  Mr.  Edw.  Heine- 
mann,  who  owns  a  nice  farm  near  the 
village  of  Bath  advised  the  sheriff’s 
office  that  his  hen  roosts  were  being 
robbed  regularly  and  that  he  had  lost 
more  than  100  fowls  recently. 

On  the  evening  of  July  14th  about  11 
o'clock  Undersheriff  E.  Ray  Harden- 
brook  of  Bath  and  Sheriff  W.  B.  Page 
of  Arkport  were  patrolling  the  road  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Heinemann’s  farm 
and  discovered  a  car  parked  opposite 
Mr.  Heinemann’s  hen  house  and  saw  a 
man  coming  out  of  the  hen  house  with 
some  chickens.  The  parked  car  started 
toward  Kanona  at  once  and  Undersheriff 
Hardenbrook  turned  round  and  gave 
chase.  The  fleeing  car  had  two  men  In 
it  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  they  were 
chased  the  chickens  commenced  to  fly 
from  the  thieves  car.  It  happened  that 
the  officers  had  a  slow  car  and  the 
chicken  thieves  were  beginning  to  out¬ 
distance  them  so  Sheriff  Page  drew  his 
gun  and  fired  twice.  After  a  five  mile 
chase  the  other  car  stopped  with  all  the 
gas  gone  from  a  bullet  hole  in  their 
gas  tank  and  the  officers  arrested  Floyd 
Cruxton,  age  21,  of  Avoca,  N.  Y.,  and 
Alfred  B.  Hanson  of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y., 
(the  owner  of  the  car)  who  Immediately 
confessed  and  implicated  Thomas  Manly 
of  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  as  the  man  they 
had  left  In  the  field  with  the  bag  of 
chickens..  He  was  apprehended  about  1 
o’clock  the  next  morning  and  later  In 
the  day  the  trio  were  arraigned  before 
Justice  Frank  Rowe  of  Bath  and  on 
their  respective  pleas  of  guilty  were  fin¬ 
ed  and  imprisoned  as  follows:  Cruxton 
$10.00  and  30  days  in  Jail;  Hanson  $10.00 
and  60  days  in  Jail;  Manley  (who  had  a 
previous  record)  $10.00  and  120  days. 
The  following  night  Ai  Surfine  of  Penn 
Yan,  who  had  been  implicated  by  his 
companions,  walked  into  the  Bath  Jail 
with  edibles  for  his  friends  and  was 
jailed  by  Undersheriff  Hardenbrook.  He 
was  tried  before  Justice  Rowe  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  and  also  drew  a  $10.00 
fine  and  120  days  In  the  Bath  jail  where 
the  fare  is  NOT  CHICKEN. 

The  Sheriff’s  office  wishes  In  this  in¬ 
stance  to  urge  farmers  whose  hen 
roosts  have  been  robbed  to  report  their 
losses  promptly  and  as  fully  as  possible. 

This  letter  is  not  written  with  any 
idea  of  collecting  any  reward  by  myself 
or  Hardenbrook  but  to  show  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  chicken  thieves  in  Steuben  when 
they  are  caught. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  BERTRAM  PAGE, 
Sheriff  Steuben  County. 

Editor's  Note: — The  above  letter 
indicates  that  chicken  stealing  in  Steu¬ 
ben  County  is  a  dangerous  mode  of 
making  a  living.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Heine mann  was  not  a  member  of  the 
Service  Bureau  when  the  hens  were 
stolen  so  that  the  conditions  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  the  reward  were  not 
met.  The  thieves  got  their  rezvard, 
however. 


the  Watson  Com¬ 
pany  had  done  and 
that  they  professed 
to  be  at  the  head  of 
this  new  line.  I 
asked  them  to  re¬ 
turn  the  signed  con¬ 
tract  as  I  did  not 
need  their  finance, 
but  would  rather 
pay  interest  to 
some  Salem  bank  if 
I  needed  to,  but 
they  have  not  re¬ 
turned  it.  Can  they 
collect  on  this?” 

I  RRESPECTIVE 
A  of  the  merits  of 
the  above  case,  the 
fact  remains  that 
before  you  sign  a 
contract,  make  sure 
what  the  specifica¬ 
tions  call  for.  In 
this  case,  the  sign¬ 
ers  of  the  contract 
believed  they  were 
signing  for  a  power 
line.  In  reality 
they  were  signing 
a  contract  for  wir¬ 
ing  the  house  and 
installing  electrical 
fixtures  only.  If 
you  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  sure,  write  to 
the  Service  Bureau 
first.  In  this  case, 
we  could  have 
avoided  a  misun- 
standing. 


Do  Not  Sign  a 
Contract  Until 
You  Know 
Facts 

“I  am  writing 
you  for  help  and  I 
shall  be  thankful  if 
you  will  help  me 
out.  About  six 
weeks  ago  a  man 
came  here  from  the 
Watson  Electric 
Company,  1157 
H  a  d  d  o  n  Ave., 

Camden,  N.  J.,  and 
he  said  he  was  at 
the  head  of  an 

electric  line  being  built  from  Salem  to  der  by  the  United  States  Post  Office 
Hancock  Bridge  about  September  and  Department  against  the  Maja  Sales 

JrRhantw  t0  ?V  nW/e7  wfanted.1eleCff  Corporation,  110  West  40th  Street,  New 
tricity.  We  are  about  1/7  of  a  mile  off  v.rt  r;.  ’  A  c  ~  ,  ,  T  A  V-C 

the  hard  surface  road  on  a  public  high-  .  ^  ),  a  d  S.  Cedar  and  J.  E.  Et- 

way  too.  I  told  him  we  certainly  did  respectively  President  and  Secre- 

want  it,  but  I  wanted  to  be  sure  of  get-  tary-Treasurer  of  the  company. 

ting  the  line  here.  He  assured  me  the  In  the  Post  Office  Department  investi-  *  * 

me  would  come.  gation,  it  was  brought  out  that  the  Maja 

'‘Both  my  husband  and  I  signed  a  Sales  Corporation,  incorporated  under  the 

contract  in  four  different  places  for  laws  of  New  York  in  June  i<wq  con- 

he'RRnT/wlb6  t0°kl  w‘th,hin]‘  A!|  tracted  to  purchase  acreage  in  Baker 

”e= cohere  J™*  ^  &»- 

to  start  wiring  the  house  and  as  it  was  derson‘  lhe,  company  paid  $28.50  per 
Saturday  morning  I  did  not  want  to  be  acre.  Investigation  showed  the  land  to 
bothered  and  I  asked  him  for  a  guar-  be  worth  from  $10.00  to  $35.00  per  acre 

W6  PwPeI  mat  thu  HnC  wou1ld  be  bu51t  as  acrea§‘e,  but  without  value  as  building 
uere.  tie  told  me  he  was  only  a  work-  w*  . 


“Free  Lot” 
Scheme  Halted 
By  Fraud 
Order 

D  R  O  F  ITEER- 
ING  in  Flori¬ 
da  real  estate  from 
a  minimum  of  500% 
to  a  maximum  of 
more  than  4100% 
by  exaggerations 
broadcast  through 
the  “free  lot”  real 
estate  scheme  re¬ 
sulted  on  July  11, 
1927  in  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  fraud  or- 


man  for  the  Watson  Company,' "but  Essentialh  *be  same  method  was 


only  a  vrork-  i0ts. 

, .  -  ompany,  but  '  , 

would  be  back  Monday  morning  and  Pursued 
bring  a  written  guarantee  with  him. 

He  came  back  on  Monday  but  did  Macclenny,  Florida. 


in  the  exploitation  of  Mount 
a  second  subdivision  located  near 


it, 

by 


HEY  say  that  personal  observation  is  the  greatest 
teacher  in  the  world  and  the  best  way  to  judge 
the  merits  of  any  article.  This  is  why  we  ask 
you  to  go  to  a  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store 
and  “see  before  you  buy.”  There  is  no  other 
way  to  judge  the  value  and  usefulness  of  any 
hardware  article  except  to  look  it  over,  handle 
and  have  its  special  features  personally  explained 
a  “Farm  Service”  hardware  man. 


The  beauty  of  trading  in  the  “Farm  Service”  Store  is 
that  you  are  always  welcome  to  look  at  everything  in 
the  store,  to  give  the  goods  the  most  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  and  compare  them  in  all  their  different  qualities  so 
that  you  can  get  a  complete  idea  of  what  service  they 
will  render  after  you  have  purchased  them.  It  is  the  sure 
way  and  the  best  way  to  invest  your  hardware  money. 
The  “tag”  in  the  window  is  your  invitation  to  walk  in 
and  make  yourself  at  home. 


Now  is  the  time  to  start  figuring  on  getting  every¬ 
thing  ready  for  the  coming  winter.  Go  into  your 
favorite  “ Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store  and  get 
information  about  roofings,  paints,  builders’ 
hardware,  winter  poultry  and  milk  house  equip¬ 
ment  that  you  may  need.  Find  out  about  them 
now  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to  buy  you  will 
know  right  where  to  get  the  best  in  value  and 
utility. 


Your  “ Farm  Service** 
Hardware  Men 


Heats  8  Rooms 


at  about  the 


Cost  Of  One! 


o  rnnm  house  has  7  windows  on  the  northwest  side  the  whole  house, 
downstairs, I»>  intakes  SOME  heat!  The  Bulldog  doesn't  bum  room*  was  m. 

very  much  more  coal  than  my  old  stove  used  to,  and  it  heats  lord,  JN.  n. 

J  “Doss  the  Work  of  3  Stoves 


3  Tons  Heats  8  Rooms 

“My  furnace  has  been  in  use  for  3  years  and  oureight  room 
house  is  always  warm,  including  floors.  I  used  3  tons  of 
hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat  our  eight  room  house.  You 
can  use  anything  that  will  bum  m  the  Bulldog.  We  often 
warm  and  remove  the  dampness  during  a  stormy  period  in 

summer  with  waste  PaP^’£Ster  F  Coons>  EUenville.  N.  Y. 


“This  is  my  third  winter  with  the  Bulldog.  It  does 
the  work  of  3  coal  stoves  that  I  used,  which  only  warm¬ 
ed  up  part  of  the  house  and  not  very  well  at  that.  My 
Bulldog  not  only  does  that  but  3  rooms  upstairs,  with 
great  satisfaction.  My  house  is  located  in  a  very  cold 
place,  with  no  protection  at  all.  It  is  the  easiest  furnace 
to  handle  I  have  yet  seen.” 

— E.  C.  Diplock,  105  Elm  St.,  Camden,  Me. 


where  my  stove  would  heat  only  the  one 
-Ernest  H.  Marzoli,  72  South  Street,  Mil- 

After  6  Years — “Heats  as  Good  as  Ever” 

“Our  furnace  has  been  in  use  6  years  and  heats  a* 
good  as  ever.” — Arthur  Cloepfil,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Rock- 
port,  Mo. 

Fuel  Saved  Pay*  for  Furnace 

“This  is  the  second  winter  I  have  used  the  Bulldog  and  the 
savings  in  my  coal  bili.  have  fa. 


No  Money  Down 


I,,,,  |  . . .  . 

^  r  BABSON  BROS."\  I 

Bulldog  Furuaee  Co.  L5o/e  J  s 

*9«i  Street  and  California  Avenue,  Bapt.C-306  Chicago,  HL  | 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  your  free  | 
catalog  and  special  offer  on  the  Bulldog  Pipeless  Furnace. 

I Print  Nam «  and  Addre* •  Plainly ]  Hove  yoa  a  baeement?  Ye*  □  No  □  | 
Name . . *  j 

m 

m 

Address _ .......... ....... - S 


Monthly  Payments-Installed 
Almost  as  Easily  as  a  Cook  Stove! 

The  Bujldog  comes  completely  erected  and  is  sent  J0'  'n?^*IOnf)ONTnputSupSw1th  'old 

Write  for  FREE  Book  Today 

While  this  Special  Offer  Lasts ! 

Learn  how  to  have  all  the  heat  you  want— where  you  sive  oblong 

want  it — and  save  money !  Remember  the  Bulldog  is  ih^Rnlldoe  is  sent  for  free  ,'nspecfion.  Then  small 

BULLDOG  FURNACE  CO.,  BSolmDl*ti!baton  ‘  ^  ~ 


f  19th  and  California  Ave. 
j  Dept.C-306  Chicago,  OL 


3 


Founded  in  1842 


AUGUST  20,  1927 


Improving  the  Human  F  amily 

How  Eugenics  Society  Fair  Contests  Promote  Health  and  Happiness 

By  LEON  F.  WHITNEY 


only  use  it,  he  can  not  only  cut  off  the  poorer 
element  of  his  own  kind  but  he  can  raise  the 
finer  to  new  heights  of  glory  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  This  is  already  being  done  in  some 
states  by  legislation  and  a  good  start  has  been 
made.  Wise  marriage  laws,  sterilization  and 
segregation  laws  are  all  evidences  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  upward  climb. 

But  that  does  not  bring  the  problem  home 
to  the  individual.  What  he  wants  to  know  is : 
How,  does  all  this  apply  to  me  ?  How  can  I 
avoid  the  old  pitfalls?  How  may  I  raise  my 
family’s  hereditary  level?  How  may  I  be 
sure  that  my  children  will  know  about  their 
family  history?  Well,  there  are  various 
ways ;  but  one  of  the  handiest  is  by  attending 
a  Fitter  Families  Contest.  What  is  that? 
You  want  to  know— here  is  a  little  history 
and  description  of  it. 

Six  years  ago,  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  Watts 
of  Iowa,  the  woman  who  originated  the  Better 
Baby  Contests  which  have  become  world¬ 
wide  in  their  scope,  had  an  idea.  She  had 
seen  many  of  these  champion  babies  grow  up 
to  be  feebleminded  and,  in  several  cases, 
epileptic  children,  and  she  began  to  realize 
that  a  Better  Baby  Contest  told  only  a  small 
part  of  the  story ;  whereupon  she  and  Dr. 
Florence  Brown  Sherbon,  of  Kansas,  decided 
that  the  whole  family  must  have  their  health 
and  intelligence  examined. 
But  still,  that  wasn’t  enough 
to  guarantee  sound  chil¬ 
dren.  They  must  know 
about  the  uncles  and  aunts 
and  grandparents.  That 
meant  a  heredity  examina¬ 
tion.  They  consulted  the 
Kansas  Free  Fair  manager 
and  he  cooperated.  But 
when  the  program  came  out 
they  looked  and  found 
Fitter  Families  was  put 
down  between  milch  goats 
and  pet  stock.  But  that 
just  goes  to  show  again  that 
we  take  ourselves  for 
granted. 

The  idea  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  start  and  now 
leads  off  the  program  on 
any  fair  where  it  is  held. 
A  few  years  later,  Mrs. 
Watts  applied  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Eugenics  Society.  Now 
after  three  years  experience 
( Continued  on  page  14) 


mankind  has  been  improving  his 
H  "  breeds  of  domestic  animals  by  a 
JL  process  of  selection.  Within  recent 

years  new  discoveries  have  placed  within 
man’s  hands  a  knowledge  which  is  making  it 
possible  to  improve  his  animals  with  great 
efficiency.  He  has  used  his  knowledge  to 
good  effect  until  today  the  purebred  sire  is 
no  longer  the  exception,  but  the  rule.  No 
farmer  denies  this.  No  breeder  of  dogs 
would  think  of  declaring  that  the  various 
breeds  have  not  been  created  each  with  its 
different  physical  traits  and  mental  aptitudes. 
Man  has  controlled  nature  to  a  remarkable 
degree. 

But  man  is  an  animal,  subject  to  exactly 
the  same  laws  of  heredity  as  those  creatures 
which  he  has  changed  so  much  to  suit  his  re¬ 
quirements.  And  he  has  not  changed  him¬ 
self  for  the  better  physically  or  mentally. 
Nature  has  done  that,  just  as  she  created  the 
different  species  of  animals  and  just  as  she 
made  certain  strains  of  each  specie  to  differ 
in  varying  degrees. 

Indeed  the  races  of  men  vary  almost  as 
much  as  do  the  breeds  of  cattle  or  horses  or 
dogs  and  by  the  same  token,  they  breed  true. 
Nobody  expects  a  pair  of  big  blonde,  blue 
eyed  swedes  to  produce  black  haired  swarthy 
children.  They  never  have 
and  never  will.  v%. 

In  the  laboratories  the  ^ 

scientists  have  taken  the 
animals  and  by  controlled 
matings  have  been  able  to 
divide  them  up  into  a  very 
large  number  of  inheritable 
traits.  They  know  exactly 


pose  a  normal  person  marries  an  insane  per¬ 
son  and  they  have  normal  children ;  and  sup¬ 
pose  one  of  their  children  marries  into  a 
family  which  also  had  a  similar  skeleton  hid¬ 
den  away  (that  is  where  the  idea  of  “family 
skeleton”  came  from)  ;  in  that  event  there  is 
a  good  possibility  that  the  two  skeletons  will 
ma-tch  up  and  then  trouble’s  to  pay.  And  it’s 
genuine  trouble  too.  If  you  know  any  insane 
person  ask  him  or  her,  in  a  sane  moment,  if 
he  or  she  is  happy.  Why,  such  a  person 
would  not  wish  their  troubles  on  their  worst 
enemy.  Then  think  of  the  parents.  Both  of 
them  were  normal  and  were  supposed  happily 
married.  They  planned  for  their  children  in 
an  idealistic  way;  they  reared  them  with  all 
the  love  and  tenderness  of  which  they  were 
capable  and  then  one  or  more  became  insane. 
The  same  thing  might  apply  to  feebleminded¬ 
ness.  Is  there  any  worse  calamity  to  befall 
an  otherwise  happily  married  couple?  It 
comes  like  a  pall  to  darken  all  their  lives.  “O,” 
they  say,  “if  we  had  only  known !” 

Man  has  taken  his  own  self  entirely  for 
granted.  He  has  forgotten  that  what  applies 
to  his  animals,  applies  equally  to  himself,  and 
with  this  new  knowledge  in  hand,  and  with 
the  constant  acquisition  of  more,  if  man  will 


They  know  exactly 
what  will  happen  when  two 
animals  of  different  breeds 
cross  and  can  tell  you  just 
what  the  offspring  will 
look  like. 

And,  did  you  know,  these 
same  laws  have  been  found 
to  apply  to  man  ?  They 
work  with  never  failing 
regularity.  Did  you  know 
that* the  mental  traits  are 
just  as  inheritable  as  eye 
color,  as  skin  color  or  hair 
color  or  body  build?  The 
most  curious  thing  about 
heredity  is  that  traits  may 
lie  latent  to  appear  in  a 
future  generation.  Sup- 


Compare  these  beautiful  animals  with  wild  cattle  and  then  remember  that  while  man  has 
vastly  Improved  his  animals  he  has  done  nothing  through  heredity  to  change  himself  for  the 
better,  physically  or  mentally.  You  will  be  Interested  In  the  article  on  this  page. 


’SSSSISSfS^siftSS/SSS 


NEW  YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Dunkirk 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Homell 
Ith  aca 
Little  Falls 
Newburgh 
Olean 
Oneonta 
Rome 
Watertown 

PENN  SYLVAN  L 
Ambridge 
Beaver-Falls 
Bloo  msburg 
Brad  dock 
Bradford 
Carlisle 
Cha  mbersburg 
Coa  tesville 
Du  Bois 
Franklin 
Greensburg 
Grove  City 
Hanover 
Indiana 
Jeanette 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
McKeesport 
Meadville 
Monessen 
Mount  Casmel 
Mount  Pleasanl 
New  Kensingtoi 
Oil  City 
Pittston 
Potts  town 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Stroudsburg 
Titusville 
Uniontown 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
Williamsport 

MARYLAND 

Frederick 

NEW  JERSEY 
Vineland 

W.  VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Grafton 
Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 
Welch 


SCHOOLHME  SAVINGS 


Through  This  Nation  -  Wide 
Personal  Shopping  Service- 


SCHOOL  TIME!  New  clothes  time! 

Money -spending  time !  Every  mother 
knows  how  this  can  use  up  the  family 
budget  if  she  doesn’t 
shop  with  care  and 
discretion. 

This  year  why  not  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  the 
millions  of  mothers 
who  have  found  how 
to  effect  large  savings 
on  their  family  require- 
ments?  Go  to  your 
nearest  J.  C.  PEN¬ 
NEY  COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 
STORE  and  shop  be¬ 
fore  you  buy ! 

You  will  find  greater 
values  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  at  our  nearest 
Store,  for  the  J.  C. 

PENNEY  COM¬ 
PANY  now  has  more 
Stores  and  larger  cash 


Experienced  Young 
Salesmen  wanted  to 
train  for  our  store 
Managers. 


HELPING  THE  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
RETURNING  TO  SCHOOL 
Boys'  Four-Piece  Suits 

in  medium  grey  and  tan  fancy  weave  cassimere; 
single-breasted  model  with  1  longie,  QA 
1  knicker  and  vest.  Sizes  6  to  16  years,  i 

Boys’  805  Ecru  Ribbed  Union  Suits 

Fleeced;  good  weight;  long  sleeves  and  ankle 
length  or  short  sleeves  and  knee  length.  AQr 
Sizes  2  to  12  years  ......... 

Boys’ 812  Wool-mixed  Grey  Ribbed  Union 
Suits — Long  sleeves  andankle  length.  $1.49 

Sizes  2  to  16  years . 

Boys’  202  Heavy-weight  Ribbed  Hose 

In  black  and  cordovan;  made  of  combed  -y  £? -. 
yarn.  Pair  . . 

Girls ’  Dresses 

Of  ginghams,  chambray  and  small  all-over 
printed  effects;  plain  colors;  embroidery,  QQ- 
pleats.  Generous  pockets.  Sizes  7  to  14.  -'tA 

Girls’  300  Fine  Gauge  Full  Mercerized 
Hose  in  both  regular  and  popular  25c 
English  rib;  black  and  colors.  .  ,  Pair 

School  Shoes 

For  boys  and  girls,  excelling  in  leathers  and 
workmanship- — the  kind  giving  sturdy  wear  and 
style  pleasure  at  price-savings. 

Supplies  for  the  schoolroom — pencils,  pads,  etc. 


Cekbraflng  our 
with  Nation 


A  NATION  WIDE 
INSTITUTION - 


buying  resources  than  in  all  our  past  twen¬ 
ty-five  years.  The  result  is  greater  savings 
on  all  of  our  purchases — and,  as  always , 

these  import  ant 
savings  are  passed 
on  to  our  customers, 

A  few  dollars  saved  on 
Shoes  and  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  saved  on  needed 
Stockings,  Underwear 
and  Clothing  soon 
mount  up  to  a  tidy 
sum.  You  will  make 
those  savings  at  our 
stores.  In  addition, 
you  will  have  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  seeing  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  buy 
BEFORE  you  buy  it! 
Here  you  can  examine 
quality,  color  and  fit 
and  know  that  you  are 
getting  the  fullest 
VALUE  for  every 
dollar  you  spend. 


Write  today  for  our 
illustrated  44  Store 
Net vs  Fall  Cata¬ 
logue.” 


25th  Anniversary 
i-wide  Values  2 
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A  Combination  of  Grapes  and  Dairy  Cows 


Jay  Persons  of  Chautauqua  County  Diversifies  On  a  Grape  Belt  Farm 


THE  Persons  farm  near  Westfield  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  New  York  has  been  in 
the  family  for  four  generations.  Mr.  Jay 
Persons  who  now  owns  it  is  the  fifth  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  to  operate  it;  in  fact  the  man 
who  sold  it  to  Jay  Person’s  great  grandfather, 
Paul  Persons,  bought  it  from  the  old  Holland 
Land  Company. 

Mr.  Walter  Persons,  Jay’s  father  who  is 
seventy-six  years  old — through  he  does  not  look 
it — lives  across  the  road.  We  strolled  over  there 
and  he  told  me  about  the  early  history  of  the 
grape  belt. 

His  father  started  setting  out  grapes  sixty-six 
years  ago.  At  that  time  most  of  the  grapes  were 
sold  locally.  Growers  would  pick  a  load  and 


Mr.  Jay  Persons  with  his  two  sons,  Paul  and  Edward. 
The  boys  are  students  in  Westfield  High  School. 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

Assistant  Editor,  American 
Agriculturist 


peddle  them  in  nearby  towns. 

About  fifty  years  ago  a  buyer 
from  Chicago  came  in  and  pro¬ 
posed  to  ship  a  carload  of 
grapes  to  Chicago.  He  bought 
the  grapes  and  shipped  them  in 
a  cattle  car  with  straw  in  the 
bottom.  Of  course  there  was 
no  refrigeration  but  in  spite  of 
this  they  netted  the  growers 
about  $50  a  ton,  a  big  price  in 
those  days  and  as  a  result  of  the 
experience  the  setting  out  of 
grapes  was  greatly  stimulated.  The  Persons  homej 
Soon  after  refrigerator  cars 
came  to  be  used  which  extended  the  market  still 
further. 

Mr.  Persons  used  to  go  as  far  as  Jamestown 
with  a  horse  drawn  rig  to  sell  grapes.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  many  of  the  marketing  problems  of 
farmers  in  the  Chautauqua-Erie  grape  belt  can 
be  solved  if  they  will  go  back  to  this  plan  and  pay 
more  attention  to  the  market  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  cities  and  ship  less  to  the  large  cities.  It  is  a 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  buy  grapes  in  many 
small  towns  in  New  York  State  even  when  the 
price  to  the  grower  is  ruinously  low. 

The  farm  which  Jay  Persons  now  works  con¬ 
sists  of  108  acres.  This  was  the  original  farm 
which  was  divided  by  his  father  and  uncle.  Mr. 
Persons  bought  his  uncle’s  half  six  years  ago  and 
the  other  half  from  his  father  last  year  so  that 
the  farm  is  again  united. 

The  farm  borders  on  Lake  Erie  and  is  in  a  sec¬ 


a  part  of  which  has  been  standing  for  four  generations. 

tion  where  few  Qpws  are  kept,  yet  Mr.  Persons 
has  a  herd  of  20  grade  Guernseys  and  Jerseys. 
Although  Mr.  Persons  feels  that  his  land  is  a 
little  high  priced  for  dairy  farming,  yet  it  helps 
to  solve  the  problem  of  keeping  up  fertility  and 
not  all  the  farm  is  suited  for  grapes  any  way. 
At  the  same  time,  all  his  eggs  are  not  in  one 
basket.  The  milk  is  taken  to  Westfield  where  it 
is  bottled  and  sold.  It  is  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  7  cents  per  point  for  butterfat,  which  is  a 
little  better  than  the  usual  price,  at  least  for  milk 
which  tests  as  high  as  that  from  the  Persons  herd. 

Mr.  Persons  bottled  and  peddled  milk  for  about 
ten  years  but  sold  his  route  three  years  ago. 

Twenty  acres  of  grapes  are  grown.  “The  out¬ 
look  for  grapes  is  not  very  encouraging”,  said 
Mr.  Persons.  “We  have  had  heavy  competition 
with  grapes  from  California  and  Michigan.  We 

(' Continued  on  page  6) 


The  Hog  Market  Outlook 

Prices  Are  Low  Now  But  Will  Probably  Be  Better  Before  1929 


A  DISPENSER  of  free  advice  to  farmers 
once  told  them  that  they  “would  be 
better  off  if  they  raised  more  hogs  and 
less  h— 1.”  Periodically,  that  counsel  is 
followed,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  raising  more 
hogs.  One  of  these  recurring  periods  of  greater 
production  has  developed  in  the  past  twelve 
months  and,  as  a  result,  hog  prices  have  fallen 
into  the  trough  of  the  cycle. 

Farmers  sold  115  hogs  in  1927  from  March  to 
June,  inclusive,  for  every  100  sold  in  the  same 
months  of  1926.  The  100  head  sold  last  year 
weighed  24,100  pounds  and  cost  packers  about 
$3,145.  While  full  details  are  lacking  at  this  • 
writing,  the  115  head  sold  this  year  weighed 
about  27,100  pounds  and  cost  packers  about 
$2,710.  In  short,  15  per  cent  more  hogs  were 
bought  for  14  per  cent  less  money  than  was  paid 
out  last  year. 

Other  things  besides  the  increase  in  production 
contributed  to  the  fall  in  prices.  Chief  of  these 
was  the  shrinkage  in  export  outlets  caused  prin¬ 
cipally  by  the  fact  that  foreign  farmers  did  the 
same  thing  as  in  this  country ;  that  is,  they  raised 
more  hogs.  This  reduced  the  demand  from  such 
exporting  countries  as 
the  United  Kingdom  and 
Germany  and  increased 
the  competition  from 
other  exporting  countries 
such  as  Denmark, 

Netherlands  and  Canada. 

Then,  the  rise  in  feed 
costs,  starting  in  Europe 
last  winter  and  in  the 
United  States  in  May, 
coupled  with  the  decline 
in  hog  prices,  forced 
hogs  to  market  and  ac¬ 
celerated  the  drop  in  the 
hog  market. 


By  GILBERT  GUSLER 

Standard  Farm  Paper  Market  Analyst 

Another  influence  was  the  British  embargo  on 
shipments  of  fresh  pork  from  the  Continent,  ef¬ 
fective  since  June,  1926,  which  forced  the 
Netherlands  to  turn  its  hogs  into  bacon,  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  competition  for  Danish,  Canadian  and 
American  bacon.  Still  another  was  the  big  cotton 
crop  in  1926,  which  resulted  in  cheap  oil  for  con¬ 
version  into  lard  substitutes,  while  the  low  price 
of  cotton  diminished  the  ability  of  the  south  to 
buy  hog  meats.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
hog  market  succumbed  to  this  succession  of  un¬ 
favorable  events. 

The  governing  factor  in  hog  production  ten¬ 
dencies  is  the  ratio  between  the  price  of  hogs  and 
feed  costs.  The  corn-hog  ratio  became  favorable 
for  feeders  by  July,  1925,  and  it  was  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  until  the  evidence  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction  would  be  apparent  in  market  receipts. 
Considering  how  extremely  favorable  the  ratio 
was  during  1926  and  early  1927,  producers  dis¬ 
played  unusual  moderation.  The  total  pig  crop 
in  the  corn  belt  states  in  1927  probably  will  not 


exceed  49,000,000  head  compared  with  48,302,- 
000  in  1926  and  47,855,000  in  1925,  when  pro¬ 
duction  was  at  the  low  point.  This  would  be  an 
increase  of  only  two  or  three  per  cent.  In  1923, 
the  previous  high  point  in  production,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  60,250,000  pigs  were  raised  in  the 
corn  belt. 

Unfortunately,  the  bulk  of  the  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  concentrated  in  market  receipts 
in  the  last  few  months,  partly  because  the  sharp 
rise  in  hog  prices  caused  some  liquidation  of  light 
hogs  and  breeding  stock.  The  number  of  hogs 
slaughtered  in  June,  1927,  was  nearly  25  per  cent 
greater  than  a  year  previous,  whereas  last  January 
and  February,  the  increase  was  less  than  one  per 
cent. 

Foreign  production  was  stimulated  by  the  low 
price  of  feed,  the  same  as  in  this  country,  and  also 
by  the  efforts  of  European  governments,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Germany,  to  bring  native  production, 
back  to  the  pre-war  level.  Their  feed  costs  prob¬ 
ably  do  not  fluctuate  as  widely  as  in  the  United 
States.  Anyway,  they  did  not  curtail  as  much  as 
domestic  producers  did  when  feeds  were  high 
late  in  1924  and  early  1925,  and  have  expanded 

more  sharply  since  that 
time.  In  other  words, 
besides  the  cyclical  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  foreign  pro¬ 
duction  which  has  par¬ 
alleled  that  in  the  United 
States,  the  effort  to  be¬ 
come  more  nearly  self- 
sufficient  has  meant  some 
permanent  shrinkage  in 
our  export  market. 

To  show  how  exports 
of  other  hog  products 
have  been  affected  by  the 
foreign  situation,  clear- 
( Continued  on  page  9) 


UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  HOG  PRICES  FOR  68  YEARS 
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Hog  prices  are  now  in  the  trough  of  the  cycle,  with  indications  that  they  will  start  up  again  before  1928  is 
over.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the  distance  between  peaks,  or  troughs,  has  averaged  three  and  a  half  years. 
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Union  in  the  production  of  ice  cream.  Who  says 
all  of  the  real  farming  in  the  country  is  limited 
to  the  Central  West? 
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OUR  ADVERTISEMENTS  GUARANTEED 
The  American  Agriculturist  accepis  only  advertising 
which  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased 
by  our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make 
good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as 

advertised.  , 

['o  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say:  1 
saw  your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist"  .  when 
ordering  from  our  advertisers. _ __ _ 

Correspondence  tor  editorial,  advertising  or  subscription  de¬ 
partments  may  be  addressed  to  either 

416  E.  Market  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Who  Has  Done  the  Most  for  Farming? 

WHAT  man  or  wogian  now  living  in  your 
county  has  done  more  to  promote  agricul¬ 
tural  welfare,  prosperity  and  happiness  than  any 
other  ? 

American  Agriculturist  will  give  one  dollar 
for  every  letter  we  can  use  in  answer  to  this 
question.  Judging  will  be  on  the  basis  of  those 
which  are  best  written  and  that  give  the  best 
reasons  for  the  answer.  Letters  should  be  written 
plainly,  should  not  be  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
words  in  length,  and  should  be  in  this  office  not 
later  than  October  i. 


Leonard  Wood 


Enteied  as  Second-Class  Matter.  December  6.  £924,  at _tbe  Post 
Office  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  under  tlie  Act  ol  March  6,  1879. _ _ 

Subscription  price,  payable  m  advance,  $i  a  year> 
three  vears  for  $2,  five  years  for  $3-  Canadian  and 
foreign.  $2  a  year. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

So  many  zvorlds,  so  much  to  do, 

So  little  done,  such  things  to  be. 

— Tennyson 

*  *  * 

THE  article  on  our  feature  page  will  give  you 
something  to  think  about.  You  can  imagine 
the  wonderful  possibilities  for  increased  health, 
prosperity  and  happiness  when  mankind  learns 
to  apply  to  itself  the  principles  the  farmer  now 
applies  in  the  improvement  on  his  animals. 

if  if  if 

THE  Orleans  County  Farm  Bureau  is  putting 
on  an  old-fashioned  plowing  contest  at  the 
Orleans  County  Fair  on  Thursday,  September  ist. 
The  European  corn  borer  has  greatly  increased 
the  importance  of  good  plowing  and  the  contest 
has  been  arranged  to  arouse  interest  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  There  will  be  three  classes,  namely  for 
tractor  plows,  walking  plows,  and  a  class  for 
hoys  under  sixteen.  The  old  time  fairs  used  to 
have  more  contests  of  this  kind.  We  are  glad 
to  see  this  revival  of  contests  and  entertainment 
at  fairs  and  picnics  which  are  of  particular  interest 
and  value  to  farmers. 

*  *  * 

IT  is  reported  that  the  United  States  Dairy 
|  Products  Corporation  is  planning  a  merger  of 
Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  and  the  newly  organized 
Hershey  Creamery  Company.  This  report  is  not 
yet  confirmed. 

If  true,  it  is  but  another  example  of  the  trend 
of  all  business  into  larger  units,  an  example  which 
farmers,  because  of  too  much  individualism  and 
suspicion  of  one  another,  seem  to  be  slow  to  fol¬ 
low.  Yet  in  our  opinion,  unless  farmers  do  find 
ways  of  getting  together  in  the  future  in  large 
units  to  handle  the  marketing  of  their  products 
there  can  be  little  hope  of  success  in  the  farm 
business. 

v  if  if  * 

THE  practice  of  reforestation  is  growing 
rapidly — 33  per  cent  or  5  million  trees  more 
were  planted  during  the  spring  of  1927  than  last 
year.  Let  the  good  work  go  on. 


MORE  than  11  per  cent  of  the  milk  produced 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  went  into  the 
manufacture  of  ice  cream  last  year.  Pennsylvania 
has  the  record  of  being  the  leading  state  in  the 


EVERY  American  will  hear  with  a  keen  sense 
of  loss  and  regret  of  the  death  of  General 
Leonard  Wood  who  died  at  the  age  of  67  in  a 
Boston  hospital  on  Sunday,  August  7.  General 
Wood’s  life  was  dedicated  to  public  service  and 
was  filled  with  a  long  list  of  achievement.  Pie 
chose  a  military  career  and  distinguished  himself 
as  an  army  surgeon.  He  was  the  first  Colonel  of 
the  Rough  Riders,  then  Brigadier-General  of 
Volunteers  and  the  Administrator  of  San  Diego 
Province,  then  Major  General  and  head  of  Occu¬ 
pation  Forces  in  Cuba.  Later  he  became  Major 
General  and  Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  He 
would  have  been  undoubtedly  the  country’s  choice 
of  Commander-in-Chief  of  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France  had  it  not  been  for  political  considera¬ 
tions.  He  did  much  toward  preparing  America 
for  the  World  War.  He  established  the  Plattsburg 
Camp  and  trained  thousands  of  young  men  for 
officers.  But  perhaps  General  Wood’s  greatest 
achievement  was  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  as 
Governor  General  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

General  Wood  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  were 
great  friends  and  they  had  much  in  common  both 
in  character  and  achievement.  Although  the  Gen¬ 
eral  was  the  most  outstanding  military  man  since 
the  Civil  War,  yet  he  was  not  a  military  autocrat. 
In  addition  to  his  great  intelligence  and  ability 
he  was  a  modest  man,  considerate,  very  demo¬ 
cratic  and  sympathetic.  The  great  General  was 
buried  with  the  Rough  Riders  in  Arlington  Na¬ 
tional  cemetery.  May  he  rest  in  peace  and  may 
America  be  blessed  with  more  leaders  like  him. 


the  dairymen  spending  money  and  effort  in  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  of  high  quality  only  to  have  it 
trafficked  in  and  adulterated  by  grafters  in  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department.  It  behooves 
the  city  government  to  see  that  such  condition 
does  not  occur  again.  Even  if  those  “higher  up’’ 
were  not  actually  guilty,  they  certainly  were  in¬ 
efficient  for  allowing  such  a  honeycomb  of  graft 
to  exist  all  through  the  City  Health  Department. 

Morrison  Appointed  Director  at  Geneva 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Frank  B.  Morrison,  Assistant  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  as  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva  to  succeed  Dr. 
Thatcher,  who  resigned  to  accept  the  Presidency 
of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  at  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass.  The  many  friends  that  he  has  made 
in  New  York  regret  to  see  him  go,  but  wish  him 
continued  success  in  his  new  field. 

Professor  Morrison,  the  new  Director,  is  a 
native  farm  boy  of  Wisconsin,  forty  years  of 
age.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  has  taken  much  graduate  work  in 
other  universities.  Professor  Morrison  is  perhaps 
best  known  because  of  his  associations  with  Dr. 
Henry  in  the  publication  of  books  on  animal 
husbandry  and  on  feeding,  some  of  which  have 
been  great  sales.  He  will  come  to  New  York, 
therefore,  with  a  splendid  background  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  and  sympathy  with  larmers,  training  in 
agricultural  science,  and  actual  experience  as  a 
director  of  a  great  experiment  station,  and  it 
would  therefore  seem  that  he  should  be  able  to 
maintain  the  high  standards  of  the  Geneva  sta¬ 
tion  set  by  his  noted  predecessors. 


Mayor  Walker  Gets  Milk  Graft  Report 

EVERY  farmer  will  be  interested  in  the 
news  story  on  page  13  on  the  report  of  ex- 
Justice  Charles  H.  Kelby,  who  for  more  than  a 
year  has  been  investigating  graft  charges  of  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department.  His  report 
shows  one  of  the  most  deplorable  conditions  of  its 
kind  in  the  history  of  the  milk  business.  It  gives 
148  definite  graft  cases,  including  both  milk  and 
poultry.  It  shows  wastes  of  fortunes  in  money 
including  one  whole  million  for  the  investigation 
of  a  plague  which  the  United  States  Department 
says  never  existed.  According  to  Judge  Ivelby, 
14  of  the  148  cases  are  ready  for  the  grand  jury. 

Most  of  the  graft  was  under  the  administration 
of  the  previous  commissioner.  As  soon  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  Commissioner,  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  took  office, 
he  realized  that  something  was  wrong  and  started 
to  clean  up.  We  have  reported  in  these  columns 
the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  some  of  the 
grafters.  Commissioner  Harris  obtained  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Judge  Kelby  to  make  further 
investigations.  One  unfortunate  phase  of  the 
affair  is  that  Judge  Kelby  has  taken  so  long  in 
making  his  report  that  undoubtedly  many  of  the 
criminals  have  escaped. 

A  situation  like  this,  where  grafters  dealing 
with  a  great  important  food  like  milk  endanger 
the  lives  of  consumers  and  injure  the  whole  milk 
industry,  certainly  shakes  one’s  faith  in  human 
nature  and  makes  farmers  who  have  tried  to  fol¬ 
low  the  rules  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Health  remember  the  old  adage  that  “religion 
begins  at  home”.  Certainly  there  is  no  point  in 


An  Aid  to  Farm  Credit 

THE  Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  taken  upon 
itself  the  obligation  of  publishing  farm 
credit  statement  blanks  which  farmers  can  fill 
out  when  they  wish  to  borrow  money  at  the 
banks.  This  credit  statement  form  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
New  York  State  Bankers’  Association  and  by 
men  who  understand  farm  conditions.  The 
blank  form  is  simple  and  easily  filled  out  and 
serves  a  long  felt  need.  We  have  said  many 
times  that  the  place  where  farmers  should 
borrow  their  money  is  at  the  banks  and  not  at 
feed  and  other  dealers.  Many  farmers  are  in 
a  position  to  obtain  bank  loans  at  reasonable 
rates  but  they  do  not  do  so  simply  because 
they  have  never  tried. 

It  is  the  businesslike  custom  of  every  bank 
to  ask  every  prospective  borrower  something 
about  his  assets.  This  credit  form  is  a  simple 
way  by  which  the  farmer  can  make  a  farm 
credit  statement  for  the  bank.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  these  blanks,  ask  your  local  bank 
for  one  or  write  the  American  Agriculturist 
and  we  will  send  you  one. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 


THIS  story  should  really  be  called  “Morgen- 
thau’s  Chestnut”  because  he  was  chuckling 
about  it  around  the  office  the  other  day.  So  I 
have  stolen  it  to  pass  on  to  you. 

John  called  his  father  on  long  distance  ’phone 
and  the  conversation  went  something  like  this : 

“Father,”  said  John,  “I  have  some  news  for 
you.  I  have  found  the  sweetest  little  girl  in  the 
world  and  we  are  going  to  be  married  next 
month.” 

“Good,”  said  the  father.  “Isn’t  that  fine !  I. 
have  been  married  to  your  mother  these  twenty- 
two  years  and  it  does  not  seem  any  time  at  all 
because  I  have  been  so  happy.  In  fact,  I  have 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  it,  qnd  I  only  hope  that 
you  will  be  as  happy  as  I  have  been.  Your  mother 
sits  right  here  by  me  and  will  confirm  everything 
I  have  said.**  \ 

Then  there  was  a  little  pause  and  in  a  moment 
father  began  again: 

“Say  John,  your  mother’s  gone  in  the  other 
room — forget  what  I  said — DON’T  MAKE  A 
CONFOUNDED  FOOL  OF  YOURSELF !” 


American  Agriculturist,  August  20,  1927 
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Fighting  the  Japanese  Beetle  in  New  Jersey 


The  Control  of  This  Pest  Requires  Careful  Attention  to  Details 


By  AMOS  KIRBY 


THE  Japanese  Beetle  is  being-  brought 
under  control  much  more  rapidly  than 
mOst  people  realize.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  quarantine  area  was  extended 
early  this  year  from  7,000  to  14,000  square  miles, 
including  sections  of  five  states,  the  beetle  is 
being  controlled  where  adequate  defense  measures 
have  been  taken. 

Without  attempting  to  claim  that  the  beetle  is 
going  to  be  exterminated  or  even  con¬ 
trolled  without  a  difficult  fight,  there  al¬ 
ready  exists  in  the  heart  of  the  most 
heavily  infested  area  in  South  Jersey, 
shining  examples  of  almost  complete 
control. 

Standing  out  like  beacon  lights  on  a 
dark  night  to  the  pedestrian,  these  par¬ 
ticular  orchards,  vineyards  and  communi¬ 
ties  that  have  fought  the  beetle,  are  in 
strong  contrast  with  neighboring  scenes 
where  this  oriental  pest  has  roamed  to  his 
heart  and  stomachs  delight.  It  is  a  vivid 
comparison  to  see  a  big  vineyard  with 
hardly  a  leaf  destroyed,  or  an  apple 
orchard  with  only  an  occasional  beetle 
humming  through  the  foliage,  or  even 
whole  communities  with  hardly  a  trace 
of  the  beetle  compared  with  trees  shorn 
of  every  leaf,  orchards  with  the  beetles 
clinging  in  huge  balls  on  the  fruit  and 
ornamental  shrubs  by  the  thousands 
stripped  bare  of  all  foliage.  This  is  the 
picture  of  conditions  as  they  are  found 
in  certain  sections  of  New  Jersey  where 
the  beetle  has  been  the  most  numerous. 

It  has  been  through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  a  group  of  entomologists,  both  in  the 


laboratory  at  Riverton  and  in  the  Orient  that  re¬ 
lief  from  this  dangerous  pest  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible.  Backed  by  funds  supplied  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  additional  sums 
from  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture  of 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  Connecticut  has  it  been  possible  for  the  de¬ 


velopment  of  methods  of  control  that  are  re¬ 
liable,  economic,  practical  and  certain. 

The  outstanding  example  or  beetle  control  has 
been  secured  with  the  spray  gun.  During  the 
last  three  years,  the  entomologists  by  working  in 
close  cooperation  with  many  of  the  leading  fruit 
growers  in  Burlington  County  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  control  work  to  an  absolute  certainty 
by  practical  methods  that  are  economical  and 
within  the  reach  of  everyone.  By  con¬ 
sistent  spraying  with  acid  arsenate  of 
lead,  the  growers  have  been  able  to  re¬ 
duce  the  injury  to  a  very  low  point  and 
highly  satisfactory  crops  of  fine  fruit 
have  been  harvested.  While  the  kill  of 
beetles  is  not  as  large  with  the  acid 
arsenate  of  lead  as  with  the  lead  oleate 
coated  arsenate  of  lead,  the  growers  have 
been  able  to  protect  their  trees  just  as 
well  and  have  been  able  to  keep  the  spray 
residue  deposit  down  to  the  point  where 
it  will  pass  the  pure  food  requirements. 
It  has  meant  applying  an  additional  coat 
of  lead,  but  the  growers  have  willingly 
applied  the  extra  material  in  order  that 
they  meet  the  federal  requirements. 

The  next  big  step  in  the  campaign 
against  the  beetle  has  been  where  whole 
communities  have  put  on  a  spray  program 
to  drive  the  beetle  from  their  town.  The 
success  attending  this  line  of  work  prob¬ 
ably  opens  up  one  of  the  most  promising 
fields  for  fighting  the  beetle  on  a  big  scale 
that  has  yet  been  devised.  Whole  com¬ 
munities,  spray  every  tree  and  plant  that 
is  subject  to  the  injury  of  the  beetle  coat- 
( Continued  on  page  8) 


A  New  Jersey  State  spray  outfit  in  use  near  Moorestown  for  combating 
the  Japanese  Beetle.  Control  measures  have  been  worked  out  that  are 
fairly  effective  if  faithfully  followed. 


A  Roadside  Stand  That  Sells  Home  Grown  Products 


Square  Dealing  and  Quality  Stuff  Built  a  Steady)  Business  for  Charles  Oliver 


IN  traveling  through  the  country  I  am  rather 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  while  many 
farmers  are  operating  lunch  stands  there  are 
very  few  roadside  stands  that  specialize  in 
home  grown  farm  produce.  I  recently  found  such 
a  stand  on  the  farm  of  Charles  Oliver,  near 
Chaffee,  New  York  ,and  decided  to  stop  and  visit 
with  Mr.  Oliver  in  an  effort  to  learn  something 
of  the  way  in  which  he  conducted  this  part  of  his 
business  and  the  success  which  he  has  with  it. 

The  stand  was  built  two  years  ago  but  previous 
to  that  time  considerable  produce  was  sold  right 
at  the  farm.  “One  thing  that  is  necessary,”  said 
Mr.  Oliver,  “is  to  sell  enough  stuff  so  that  some¬ 
one  can  afford  to  stay  out  at  the  stand  all  the  time. 
People  will  not  stop  if  they  do  not  see  someone 
ready  to  wait  on  them.  It  is  also  important  that 
they  shall  see  the  stand  in  time  to  stop  easily  and 
to  have  a  place  to  drive  in  so 
they  will  be  off  the  main  road. 

“We  have  a  number  of  cus¬ 
tomers  who  come  back  year  after 
year  who  buy  stuff  and  this  is  im¬ 
portant  because  it  gives  us  a 
steady  business.  The  quality  of 
the  stuff  brings  them  back.  Of 
course,  with  some  things  such  as 
cauliflower,  it  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant.  We  find  that  the  heads 
which  w'ill  not  grade  as  number 
ones  can  be  sold  at  the  roadside 
stands  and  that  the  customers  are 
well  satisfied  with  them.’  We  be¬ 
long  to  the  Cauliflower  Shippers’ 

Association  and  ship  only  first 
class  cauliflower  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  With  most  other  produce 
however,  we  find  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  give  them  quality  as 
they  remember  that  longer  than 
they  do  the  price.  We  plan  to 
get  better  than  wholesale  prices 
and  yet  sell  produce  at  a  price 


which  is  below  that  which  they  must  pay  at 
the  store. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  little  difference  of  opinion 
between  farmers  and  city  people  regarding  prices 
Which  should  be  charged.  Many  times  the  farmer 
thinks  that  he  should  get  the  full  retail  price 
while  the  city  man  comes  to  the  farm  with  the 
idea  of  saving  money.  Too  many  times  the  city 
consumer  seems  to  feel  that  it  does  not  cost  the 
farmer  anything  to  produce  the  things  he  sells. 
We  believe  in  charging  a  price  that  is  fair  to  us 
and  to  the  buyer.” 

Two  and  one-half  acres  of  strawberries  are 
sold  entirely  from  the  stand.  This  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  a  retail  proposition  as  grocers  from  Olean 
and  other  points  usually  go  to  Buffalo  for  their 
produce  and  frequently  stop  and  buy  from  the 
stand  rather  than  to  buy  from  Buffalo.  About 


two  acres  of  potatoes  are  grown,  some  of  which 
are  sold  from  the  stand,  usually  to  people  who 
come  out  and  buy  enough  to  last  them  for  the 
winter.  Other  products  are  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
sweet  corn,  pickles  and  a  few  beets  and  carrots. 
Still  another  product  which  brings  in  some  cash 
are  gladiolae,  both  flowers  and  bulbs  being  sold. 

A  year  ago  last  Labor  Day  sales  of  cucumbers 
alone  amounted  to  $125. 

I  asked  Mr.  Oliver  whether  he  did  any  ad¬ 
vertising  and  he  replied  that  he  carried  an  ad  in 
the  telephone  book  and  that  he  also  advertised  to 
some  extent  in  the  local  paper.  The  stand  does 
not  sell  lunches  and  in  fact  nothing  is  sold  except 
farm  produce  and  a  very  large  per  cent  of  this  is 
grown  on  the  Oliver  farm.  Sometimes  in  the 
short  season  other  products  are  purchased  in 
order  to  hold  the  stand  open.  The  stand  is  not 
open  in  the  spring  until  crops 
are  available  to  s'ell  but  from  that 
time  on  it  is  kept  open  every  day 
until  late  fall. 

From  what  has  been  said  it 
might  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Oliver 
specializes  in  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Although  this  part  of  the 
business  is  important  he  also  has 
a  good  sized  dairy  of  twenty-five 
cows. 

The  development  of  good 
roads  and  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  cars  ha?  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  development  of 
selling  from  farm  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  through  the  roadside 
stand.  The  man  who  has  the 
right  location  and  who  follows 
Mr.  Oliver’s  example  of  square 
dealing  and  quality  products  will 
•find  it  an  important  method  of 
selling  fruits,  vegetables  and 
other  products. — H.  L.  Cosline, 


The  roadside  stand  of  Mr.  Charles  Oliver  near  Chaffee,  New  York.  Quality  of  produce  and 
location  help  to  make  it  a  successful  venture. 
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The  Farquhar  Elevator  Digger  contains  every 
modern  device  for  rapid,  clean  digging.  Puts  the 
potatoes  in  a  neat  compact  row,  ready  for  easiest 
and  quickest  handling.  They  have  been  proven 
right  by  the  hardest  kind  of  field  operation. 

The  Farquhar  is  the  original  rigid  tongue  digger 
— can  be  backed,  held  over  the  row  when  digging 
on  hillside — and  is  light  of  draft.  Built  with  broad 
front  roller  or  two  wheel  front  truck.  May  be 
equipped  with  level  or  hillside  cleats;  also  road  rim. 

W c  alto  build  the  " Success  Junior /'  the  plow 
type  digger  for  the  smaller  grower — the 
overage  farmer's  choice.  Illustrated  Catalog 
sent  to  any  grower. 

A.B.FARQUHAR  0).,Limite 


i  Harvest  your  crop  more 
*  quickly  and  economical¬ 
ly  with  a  Miller  Bean 
Harvester.  For  40 
years  recognized  as  the 
best  by  the  biggest 
growers  everywhere. 
Reasonably  priced  and 
built  to  last. 

Buy  from  your  deaU~ 
or  writ 2 

LE  ROY  PLOW  CO.,  Ls  Roy,  N.  Y. 


SO  New 
Features 


Write  today— for  NEW  Witte  Engine  Boon  telling 
how  you  can  now  buy  a  WITTE  Engine  for  ONLY 
§5.00  down,  balance  small  EASY  Payments  No 
interest.  Absolutely  the  greatest  engine  ever  made  Used  all 
over  the  world.  Guaranteed  for  a  lifetime.  Runs  on  All  fuels. 
Will  increase  your  farm  profits  $600.00  to  $1000.00  a  vear. 
Sizes  \A  to  SO  h.  p.  Also  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs  and  Pumper tu 
'  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
580-C  VITTE  BUILDING.  KANSAS  CITY.  MQ. 

5  >0-0  Z‘ -P*RE  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PA 


$100.00  REWARD 

for  evidence  leading  to  the  ar¬ 
rest,  conviction  and  imprison¬ 
ment  of  any  person  who  steals 
Poultry  from  an  American 
Agriculturist  Subscriber  who 
has  a  Service  Bureau  sign 
Posted  on  his  place. 


An  Opportunity 

Awaits  a  man  with  a  car  who 
wants  to  call  among  farmers 
explaining  this  valuable  ser¬ 
vice.  Write, 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY 

Circulation  Dept.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  August  20,  19271 

The  Cabbage  Harvest  Has  Started 

Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Falk 


'"PHE  cabbage  situation  continues  to 
^  be  a  topic  of  absorbing  interest  in 
Western  New  York.  As  we  have  al¬ 
ready  pointed  out  a  reduction  of  the 
canning  crops  acreage,  the  general 
abandonment  of  beans  and  the  necessity 
of  a  good  cash  income 
crop  caused  a  very 
general  swing  to  cab¬ 
bage  throughout  this 
section.  The  increase 
in  vai'ious  communi¬ 
ties  runs  from  10  to 
75  per  cent  and  proba¬ 
bly  averages  25  to  50 
per  cent.  Nature  con¬ 
tributed  by  furnishing 
an  unusually  favorable 
season  with  frequent 
light  rains  and  the 
ctand  and  condition  are  far  above  nor¬ 


M.  C.  Burritt. 


mal.  There  are  growers  who  believe 
that  not  more  than  fifty  to  sixty  per 
cent  of  this  crop  can  be  marketed. 

In  the  largest  producing  area  in  the 
country,  Ontario  County,  the  official 
estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  shows  Domestic  cabbage  acreage 
14  per  cent  above  last  season.  Kraut 
cabbage  20  to  30  per  cent  higher  and 
Danish  20  to  25  per  cent  more.  In.  this 
county  the  growers  are  more  experienc¬ 
ed  and  the  yields  are  higher.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  domestic  cabbage  in  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole  is  86  per  cent,  against  a 
six  year  average  of  83  per  cent.  The 
southern  crop  has  not  been  large  and 
the  price  has  been  very  good  until  two 
or  three  weeks  ago.  Wisconsin  s  acre¬ 
age  is  apparently  about  normal. 


Cabbage  Prices  Start  Low 

Domestic  cabbage  is  now  ready  for 
market  in  Ontario  County.  A  few  cars 
have  already  been  shipped  and  the  ship¬ 
ping  season  will  actively  commence  dur- 
,  ing  the  week  of  August  8th.  One  grow¬ 
er  planted  bis  crop  on  June  3  and  bad 
three  pound  heads  ready  for  market  on 
August  3  or  in  just  two  months.  This  is 
unusual.  The  market  price  is  not  es¬ 
tablished  at  this  waiting.  Dealers  are 
holding  off,  some  expecting  to  buy  at 
two  or  three  dollars  a  ton  later.  One 
man  is  reported  to  have  offered  twelve 
dollars  a  ton  for  two  pound  heads  last 
week.  The  general  expectation  is  that 
cabbage  will  sell  well  below  the  contract 
price  of  six  and  seven  dollars  per  ton. 
The  Kraut  stocks  are  said  to  be  used 
up  and  the  making  of  kraut  will  no 
doubt  be  heavy  at  the  low  price.  Buyers 
will  likely  be  very  discriminating  and 
buy  only  the  best.  There  is  strong 
preference  for  small  to  medium  heads. 

How  much  does  the  grower  have  in¬ 
vested  in  these-  crops  of  cabbage  and 
what  is  the  minimum  return  that  will 
bring  him  out  without  loss?  Or  how 
much  will  he  lose  if  he  fails  to  market 
the  crop?  Figures  gathered  by  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  show  that 
in  1915  “the  cost  per  acre  averaged  the 
lowest,  being  $51  per  acre,  or  $6.37  per 
ton;  in  1918  the  cost  per  acre  was  high¬ 
est  being  $109  per  acre  or  $14.76  per  ton. 
The  cost  of  harvesting,  and  delivering  to 
the  place  of  storing  or  shipping  (includ¬ 
ed  above)  was  lowest,  $1.46  in  1915  and 
I  jiighest,  $2.95  in  1918.  The  cost  per  ton 
depends  more  on  yield  than  on  costs 
per  acre.” 


Costs  Have  Risen 
It  is  apparent  from  a  further  study 
of  the  figures  that  costs  have  risen  ma¬ 
terially  since  1915.  Estimates  based 
partly  on  my  own  records  and  partly  on 
the  college  records  indicate  costs  per 
acre  varying  according  to  conditions 


about  as  follows: 

Fertilizer  and  manure  . 

. $  8-$12 

.  2-  3 

.  25-  40 

.  6-10 

Use  of  Equipment  (including 

tractor 

.  10-  20 

Misc.  (including  interest)  ... 

.  3-  5 

. $60-100 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

As  cabbage  yields  vary  from  5  to  15 
tons  per  acre  s  and  probably  average 
about  8  tons  it  will  be  seen  that  total 
costs  including  operators  own  labor  and 
interest  run  from  $7.50  to  $12.50  per 
torr.  If  yields  average  10  tons  per  acre 
this  year  as  they  give  promise  of  doing 
now,  on  the  better  fields  at  least,  the 
minimum  cost  per  ton  will  be  $6  and 
the  maximum  $10.  An  occasional  grow¬ 
er  will  get  15  tons  per  acre  or  have 
exceptionally  low  costs  and  be  able  to 
break  even  at  $4  or  $5  per  ton.  When 
men  are  hard  up  for  money  they  are 
willing  to  work  for  less  and  they  may 
sell  cabbage  at  $5  per  ton  or  even  less. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  if  cabbage 
does  not  bring  about  six  or  eight  dollars 
per  ton  F.  O.  B.  it  will  not  be  harvest¬ 
ed.  One  good  grower  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  states  that  he  must  have  seventy- 
five  dollars  per  acre  income  to  make 
cabbage  pay  out. 

Threshing  In  Order  Next 

The  first  week  in  August  has  been  a 
good  one  in  Western  New  York.  A 
majority  of  the  wheat  has  been  secured 
in  the  barns.  Probably  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  the  oats  and  barley  have  been 
cut  and  a  few  crops  have  been  hauled  to 
the  barns. 

Another  week  will  see  threshing  in 
full  swing.  A  very  few  have  threshed 
wheat  already,  these  mostly  in  fields. 
Second  cutting  alfalfa  is  ready  to  har¬ 
vest.  Corn  is  beginning  to  tassel  out 
and  the  last  cultivation  has  generally 
been  made.  Early  summer  apples  are 
ripe  and  have  appeared  in  the  public 
market  where  they  bring  from  $1.50  to 
$2.50  per  bushel. — Hilton,  New  York, 
August  6,  1927. 


A  Combination  of  Grapes  and 
Dairy  Cows 

( Continued  from  page  3) 
need  more  attention  to  marketing  and  a 
start  has  been  made.  Our  grapes  go  to 
the  Chautauqua  and  Erie,  which  is  a  co¬ 
operative  shipping  association.  They  have 
been  working  with  other  cooperatives  and 
with  the  buyers  to  get  together  on  some 
plan  of  inspection  so  that  the  quality  will 
be  improved.  In  the  past  most  of  the 
grapes  were  packed  in  the  field.  Last  fall 
ours  were  packed  in  a  central  packing 
house.  There  seems  to  be  a  trend  in  that 
direction  and  it  makes  for  better  quality 
than  can  be  secured  by  field  packing.  Mr. 
Gladwyn  of  the  vineyard  laboratory  of  the 
State  Experiment  Station  has  helped  a 
lot  with  this  problem  as  well  as  with 
other  problems  of  the  grape  grower  such 
as  fertilization,  spraying  and  insect  pests. 

Close  Pruning:  Improves  Ouality 

“Mr.  Gladwyn  has  been  recommending 
that  we  prune  our  grapes  closer  and  pro¬ 
duce  fewer  bunches  but  of  better  size 
and  quality.  I  followed  this  idea  last 
year.  Our  grapes  produced  about  three 
tons  to  the  acre  and  the  quality  was  good, 
and  in  addition  t>  this  there  is  a  better 
wood  growth  for  next  year’s  crop. 

“We  try  to  get  over  the  entire  twenty 
acres  with  stable  manure  every  year.  We 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  grow  much 
in  the  way  of  cover  crops.  Weeds  furnish 


just  as  much  humus  as  a  cover  crop  un-_ 
less  a  legume  is  grown.  Adding  stable 
manure  favors  the  growth  of  weeds.  .  We 
cultivate  until  midsummer  and  then  let 
the  weeds  grow.  We  have  used  oats,  rye 
and  vetch  to  some  extent  for  a  cover 
crop.” 

Some  idea  of  the  troubles  of  the  grape 
grower  last  fall  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Persons  grapes  averaged  $26  a 
ton  while  the  price  is  more  commonly  from 
$70  to  $80  a  ton.  An  acre  of  bearing 
grapes  represents  an  investment  of  close 
to  $500. 

Mr.  Persons  was  working  in  the  grapes 
when  I  arrived  and  I  was  interested  in 
noting  how  he  is  replacing  the  vines  that 
have  died  out,  by  running  a  cane  down  to 
the  ground  and  then  covering  it  with  dirt 
for  about  a  foot.  This  starts  growth  and 
in  a  few  years  is  cut  off  from  the  parent 
plant.  Mr.  Persons  explained  that  the 
root  worm,  one  of  the  serious  pests  of 
grapes  bothers  less  in  this  way  than  when 
small  vines  are  set  out  alone. 

The  farm  has  six  acres  of  apples,  cherries 
and  plums.  “We  spray  the  fruit  several 
times,  but  have  not  yet  practiced  spraying 
the  grapes  though  we  expect  it  will  be 
necessary  soon.  We  have  had  a  lot  •  of 
equipment  to  buy  and  have  held  off  in 
buying  a  sprayer  for  the  grapes,”  said 
Mr.  Persons. 

Fruit  Sold  on  Trees 

“This  fruit  is  somewhat  of  a  sideline 
though  it  pays  will.  We  sell  most  of  it 
right  here.  Folks  ccine  and  pick  it  them¬ 
selves  and  seem  to  enjoy  it.  They  make 
a  picnic  of  the  event  and  we  get  more 
than  we  could  by  selling  it  on  the  market. 

“We  have  been  growing  some  alfalfa 
for  about  ten  years.  I  seeded  eight  acres 
last  year  and  four  this.  I  have  been  seed-' 
ing  it  with  oats,  peas  and  barley,  and  I 
have  had  as  high  as  75  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Last  year  was  a  poor  year  and  I  had  400 
bushels  from  10  acres.  We  also  grow 
corn  for  silage.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Persons  have  three  chil« 
dren.  One  girl  who  is  eighteen  and  two 
boys,  Paul  and  Edward  who  are  fifteen 
and  fourteen  years  old.  All  three  are 
attending  high  school  in  Westfield. 

With  the  exception  of  the  grape  harvest 
season,  Mr.  Persons  hires  one  man  by  the 
year.  It  speaks  well  for  both  owner  and 
man  to  say  that  the  present  man  has 
worked  for  Mr.  Persons  for  eleven  years. 

Mr.  Persons  is  community  chairman  of 
the  Chautauqua  County  Farm  Bureau  and 
is  a  member  of  Westfield  Grange.  He 
represents  the  Grange  on  the  Chautauqua 
Forestry  Council,  an  organization  which  jsi 
putting  Chautauqua  on  the  map  by  hiring 
the  first  county  forester  in  the  country. 


Keeping  Ford  Fan  Belt  from 
Rubbing  Timer 

<<TF  you  have  trouble  with  the  fan  belt 
*  on  your  Ford  rubbing  on  the  timer* 
here  is  a  simple  but  effective  remedy. 
Give  the  belt  one  turn;  that  is,  run  it 
right  side  out  on  the  drive  pulley  and 
inside  out  on  the  fan  pulley.  I  discovered 
this  quite  by  accident,  but  it  sure  works 
fine.  Ford  owners,  try  it.” — J.  B. 

We  are  certainly  glad  to  get  brief  items 
of  this  sort  on  better  car  operation,  re¬ 
pair  ideas,  handy  kinks,  time  saving  tips, 
and  so  on,  especially  on  the  more  common 
types  of  automobiles.  Pass  along  any 
good  ideas  you  may  have  stumbled  on  or 
worked  out^and  give  the  other  readers  a 
chance  to  try  them  out. 


Celery  Seed  Can  Be  Kept 
Several  Years 

Will  celery  seed  grow  that  has  been 
kept  for  a  year? — M.  H.,  New  York. 

/^ELERY  seed  retains  its  ability  to 
germinate  for  several  years.  Many 
commercial  growers  buy  their  seed  a 
year  ahead  and  try  it  out  to  see  if  it  is 
true  to  variety  or  strain. 
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World’s  Poultry  Congress 

Exhibits  from  42  Countries  at  Ottawa 

AUTHtS,  IZn  By  W'  H-  LL0YD  $£££.*'  Many 

ll  uytrvto  give  a  general  impression  of  the  American  concerns,  have  exhibits  here. 
World’s  Poultry  Congress  and  the  itn -  Nearly  every  agriculture  college  is  rep- 
exhibits  in  connection  with  it.  In  resented.  All  the  officials  of  the  Araer- 
r  next  article  I  will  give  a  summary  of  ican  Poultry  Association  are  here. 
the  more  important  papers  delivered  at  the  Poultry  breeders  galore  from  the 
Cnnaress  at  least  those  containing  tw-  States  —as  the  folks  in  Canada  say— 
formation  of  practical  value  to  Eastern  are  here.  We  have  seen  cars  from 
Zultrvmen  and  women.- W.  H.  L.  Washington  to  Massachusetts  and  from 

r  J  Michigan  to  Florida  on  the  exhibition 

RECORDING  the  events  at  the  grounds. 

World’s  Poultry  Congress  held  at  Fr(>m  An  0ver  the  World 

Ottawa,  Canada,  July  27  to  August  4,  . 

like  reporting  a  great  Farmers’  Week  at  Coming  from  the  human  angle  of  the 
one  of  our  state  agricultural  colleges,  an  congress  to  the  exhibition — the  Canad- 
immense  state  fair  and  a  visit  to  a  ian  term  for  exposition — we  find  the  en- 
strange  and  foreign  country.  The  tire  grounds  of  Lansdowne  Park,,  where 
World’s  Poultry  Congress  \s  all  these  the  Central  Canada  Exhibition  is  held 
things  rolled  into  one.  .  each  year,  we  find  every  building  given 

Delegates  from  42  countries,  practi-  over  to  exhibits.  The  main  building  or 
ally  every  state  in  the  union  and  all  coliseum  houses  the  5016  birds  from  all 
nine  provinces  of  Canada  make  this  a  over  the  world.  Every  known  variety 
picturesque  human  assemblage.  There  is  of  poultry  and  pigeons  is  represented, 
Mohammed  Askar  Bey,  the  affable  and  from  the  Asil,  or  fighting  fowl  of  India, 
eenial  delegate  from  Egypt  with  his  Red  to  the  common  varieties  found  in  the 
fez  representing  the  world’s  oldest  farmyards  of  Canada  and  the  United 
civilization.  The  Governor  General  of  States  such  as  the  White  Leghorns, 
Canada,  Lord  Willingdon,  and  his  wife  Barred  Rock,  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Reds, 
have  been  frequent  congress  visitors,  etc. 

His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince  of  In  addition  to  the  chickens,  ducks, 
Wales,  and  his  party  who  are  now  tour-  geese,  pigeons,  and  a  whole,  room  full 
inf*  Canada  visited  the  Poultry  exhibi-  of  rabbits  leave  one  impressed  with  the 
tion  August  3.  dignity  and  magnitude  of  the  poultry  in¬ 

dustry.  The  American  Poultry  Associa- 
President  and  Organizer  tion  has  one  whole  room  full  of  birds  in 

Edward  Brown  of  London,  organizer  addition  to  the  birds  in  the  regular 
and  president  of  the  World’*  Poultry  United  States  exhibit.  These  birds  are 
Congress  drops  into  the  sectional  meet-  the  embodiment  of  the  fine  points  in  the 
ines  frequently  and  shows  from  his  con-  American  Standard.  Another  entire 
versation  and  manners  that  he  carries  room  is  devoted  to  an  exhibition  of  the 
his  76  years  lightly  Prof.  Don  Salvado  Canadian  record  of  performance  work 
Gastello  Spain’s  representative,  is  heart-  and  here  enthroned  in  the  center  of  this 
ily  greeted  wherever  he  goes,  especially  exhibit  is  Ma.zie  the  charming  White 
by  those  who  attended  the  World’s  Leghorn  owned  by  the  University  of 
Poultry  Congress  held  at  Barcelona  in  British  Columbia  that  at  present  holds 
2 4  the  World  s  Record  of  352  eggs  laid  in 

Holland's  representative,  Mr.  W.  B.  365  days. 

Wilton,  is  another  striking  personage.  Chick  Industry  Represented 
His  energetic  manner  and  perfect  Lng- 

lish  have  endeared  him  to  all  congress  The  International  Baby  Chick  Asso- 
visitors.  Mr.  Wilson  ascribes  great  ben-  ciation  has  an  extensive  exhibit  showing 
efits  to  the  first  World's  Poultry  Con-  the  growth  of  the  chick  industry  in  the 
gress  held  in  his  small  country  and  United  States.  At  the  present  time 
states  that  the  poultry  industry  of  that  Ohio  leads  in  the  total  output  of  baby 
kingdom  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  chicks.  The  entire  Middle  West  is 
since  that  time  in  1921.  thickly  dotted  with  hatcheries  and  rep- 

Still  another  prominent  individual  resents  the  greatest  chick  producing 
who  has  won  the  hearts  of  poultry  con-  center  in  the  world.  New  Jersey  is  the 
gress  members  is  none  other  than  the  center  of  another  large  production  sec- 
American  ambassador  to  Canada,  the  tion  while  the  third  rapidly  growing  sec- 
first  official  representative  of  the  Unit-  tion  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
ed  States  to  the  Dominion.  Mr.  Phil-  Each  of  the  provinces  of  Canada  has 
lips  received  possibly  more  applause  large  and  beautiful  exhibits,  telling  o 
than  any  other  speaker  at  the  opening  the  advantages,  of  their  ,  particular  terri- 
of  the  congress,  probably  because  of  the  tory.  Canada  is  essentially  an  agncul- 
large  number  of  United  States  citizens  tural  country,  much  of  it  undeveloped, 
in  the  audience.  hence  the  great  stress  laid  upon  agn- 

We  could  go  ort  and  on  in  the  listing  cultural  possibilities.  There  are  300,- 
of  prominent  people  at  the  poultry  con-  000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land  in  Can- 
gress.  Fur  instance  it  seems  as  if  the  ada  of  which  140,000,000  are  occupied  by 

entire  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In-  farms.  .  . 

dustry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag-  Coming  to  the  International  building 
riculture  is  here  together  with  Assistant  one  finds  exhibits  by  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Renick  W.  showing  the  essential"  of  good  poultry 
Dunlap.  Dr.  M.  A.  Jull,  poultryman  culture,  the  development  of  the  poultry 
for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  ( Continued  on  page  9) 


The  British  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Poultry  Congress. 
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Buy  6 -ply  tires— 
it  pays 


rT^HE  Kelly-Springfield  4-ply  balloon  is  as 
L  good  a  4-ply  tire  as  it  is  possible  to  build 
today,  and  for  city  use,  where  road  conditions 
are  ideal,  it  is  giving  very  satisfactory  service 
on  light  cars. 

For  the  kind  of  work,  however,  that  a  car 
usually  gets  in  the  country,  tires  of  a  sturdier, 
heavier  construction  are  needed. 

Kelly  6-ply  tires  are  built  for  just  this  kind 
of  service.  Barring  punctures,  a  set  of  Kelly 
29  x  4.40  six-ply  balloons  on  a  Ford  will  run 
indefinitely. 


There  is  real  economy  in  paying  the  slight 
difference  in  cost  between  a  4-ply  and  a 
6-ply  tire. 


'‘Kelly  dealers  everywhere — 
there  must  be  one  in  your  town." 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


KELLY 


SPRINGFIELD 

BALLOON 


TIRES 


The  best  incubator  you  can  possibly  buy — for  time¬ 
saving,  profit-making! 

It  hatches  larger,  livelier,  big-legged  chicks — that  fetch 
top  prices  in  any  market.  Wonderful  automatic  egg- 
turner  saves  hundreds  of  hours  of  your  time.  Easiest 
to  operate — easiest  to  clean.  Built  to  last  a  life-time. 
Sectional — it  grows  with  your  business. 

“FINEST  CHICKS  I  EVER  SAW" 

New  York,  April  18,  1927. 
X  just  took  off  a  hatch  last  week  that  were  the  finest 
bunch  of  chicks  I  ever  saw. — GEORGE  IIOAG. 

Tone  up  your  own  hatcfiing — hatch  from  your  own  flocks 
—cash  In  on  the  demand  for  quality  chicks — get  a  tidy 
profit  from  custom-hatching.  Write  for  information. 


AMERICAN  INCUBATORS,  Inc. 

822  Codwite  Ave.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


TTw  »  fi'nr'C;  YEARLING  HENS 

ULL-JLlo  breeding  cockerels 

west  prices  now  on  pullets  of  all  ages. 
000  available.  All  birds  shipped  C.O.D.  on 
Droval  Write  for  special  prices. 

PFAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  FARMS 


BABY  CHICKS'  C.O.D! 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you 
get  chicks.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 


Prices  on: 

25 

50 

100 

S.  C. 

White  Leghorns  . 

$4.50 

$8.00 

s.  c. 

Brown  Leghorns  . 

...  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Barred 

Plymouth  Rocks  . 

5.50 

10.00 

Rhode 

island  Reds  . 

5.50 

10.00 

White 

Plymouth  Rocks  . 

6.50 

12.00 

White 

V/yandottes  . . . 

6.50 

12.00 

Mixed 

all  varieties  . 

4.50 

8.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 


H1TTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa, 


5,'fK  LEGHORN  PULLETS 

From  Blood  Tested  Old  Hens 

“We  give  our  Word  that  every  Bird,  Will 
Satisfy  the  most  critical  Eye.”  Ready  1st 
and  last  week  in  August— 25  or  more  $1 
each,  $85  per  100.  Older  Pullets  if  desired. 

Justa  Poultry  Farm 

Southampton,  N.  Y. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Place  your  order  now  for  Pall  and  Winter 
hatched  chicks.  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Stock. 
We  hatch  all  year  around.  Twelve  varie¬ 
ties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed..  Postage 
prepaid..  Send  for  price  list. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Phone  1604  or  337. 


Breed  squabs and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher  price® 
than  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
do  it.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Bock  Squab 
Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 
Established  26  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab  Industry  26  Yean 
Ago.  Largest  Business  in  the  World  in  Pigeons  and  Pigeon 
Supplies.  We  ship  breeding  stock  eserywhere  on  three  months’  trial. 
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Feed 

Ensilage 

THIS  WINTER! 

Turn  that  fast-coming  stand  of 
corn  into  dollars. 

Off  to  a  late  start,  Mother  Na¬ 
ture  has  worked  another  of  her 
wonders  and  filled  your  corn 
field  with  money-making  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Pack  that  opportunity  away  for 
Profits.  Profits  this  winter — and 
the  next — and  for  many  to  come. 
Get  your  silo  now. 

We  are  ready  to  fill  your  needs 
with  Crasco  Wood  Stave,  Tile, 
Famous  Craine  Triple  Wall.  All 
ready  for  shipment  and  immedi¬ 
ate  erection.  There’s  still  time 
to  have  your  silo 
up  and  ready  for 
this  season’s  corn,  if 
you  will  act  prompt¬ 
ly- 

Write  us  today. 

CRAINE 
INC. 

Box  603-2 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


The 

Cutter  That 
Does  Not  Clog 

“ I  Like  the 
Low  Speeds 

writes  J.  C.  Willard,  Philadelphia,  N.Y. 
“High-speed  cutters  are  dangerous  and 
take  more  power.  No  matter  how  crooked  the 
stalks,  the  Third  Roll  takes  them  through. 
“We  ran  six  days  without  a  stop  of  any  kind  at 
all,”  reports  S.  M.  Richardson,  Smith  Grove, Ky. 


Here’s  a  Book  You  Need — FREE 

The  1927  Papec  Catalog  tells  how  to  put  up  bet¬ 
ter  silage — and  MORE  silage — at  lower  cost. 
Tells  why  the  Papec  pays  for  itself  in  one  or  two 
seasons.  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  Catalog, 
also  for  “Papec  News”. 

Papec  Machine  Co» 

111  Main  St. 

Shortsville,  N.Y. 


Which  make  a  horse  wheeze, 
roar,  have  thick  wind  or 
choke-down  can  be  reduced 
with  Absorbine.  Also  other 
bunches  or  swellings.  No 
blister ,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse 
£t)  keptat  work.  It  is  economical. 
Atdruggists.or$2.60j>ostpaid. 
Horse  book  3-S  free. 


A  thankful  user  says:  "Completely  removed 
flesh  growth  on  gland  about  7  inches  diameter. 
Sincerely  thank  you  for  good  advice  and 
Absorbine.” 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Production  Should  Determine  Feed 


0^4  Few  Pointers  That  Will  Help  Fill  the  Milk  Cans  This  Fall 


A  COW’S  digestive  apparatus  differs 
**  from  that  of  the  horse,  the  pig,  and 
most  other  animals.  When  full  grown 
her  four  stomachs  have  a  combined  capac¬ 
ity  of  120  to  180  quarts.  As  the  camel 
was  especially  created  to  carry  large 
amounts  of  water  as  insurance  against 
thirst  when  traversing  the  desert,  so  it 
seems  that  the  lowly  cow  has  been  designed 
as  a  storehouse  for  the  roughage  of  the 
field.  The  way  and  manner  in  which  a 
cow  can  take  such  huge  quantities  of 
rough,  coarse  grasses  and  fodders  and 
elaborate  from  them  the  highly  digestible 
and  nutritious  substance  known  as  milk, 
constitutes  a  revelation  that  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  say  the  least. 

The  cow  is  primarily  a  roughage  con¬ 
suming  animal.  Without  roughage  she 
survives  only  with  difficulty.  Calves  have 
been  fed  on  milk  only,  for  several  months 
to  ascertain  the  results.  On  the  average 
such  calves  live  from  7  to  11  months. 
Hence,  there  is  good  reason  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  classes  of  dairy  feeds  rank 
in  importance  as  follows:  Hay,  silage, 
and  concentrates.  The  good  cow  wants 
first  of  all  the  amount  of  roughage  and 
grain  established  by  feeding  trials  in  about 
these  proportions : 

Each  Cow  In  Herd  Must  Be 
Studied 

Feed  1  pound  of  hay  and  three  pounds 
of  corn  silage  per  100  pounds  of  live 
weight  and  1  pound  of  grain  for  each  three 
pounds  of  milk  in  the  case  of  Jersey  or 
Guernsey  cows,  and  1  pound  of  grain  for 
each  or  4  pounds  of  milk  when  feed¬ 
ing  Holsteins  or  Ayrshires.  But  these 
rules  are  only  a  starting  point.  Each  man, 
in  addition,  must  conduct  his  own  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Every  cow  needs  tc  be  studied  individually. 
As  with  people,  cows  are  often  whimsical, 
have  idiosyncrasies  and  must  be  pampered 
if  any  work  is  to  be  realized  from  them. 
Some  cows  weighing  the  same  and  pro¬ 
ducing  alike,  require  different  amounts  of 
grain. 

Of  all  the  hays,  alfalfa,  soybeans,  or 
clover  are  preferable  for  milch  cows. 
Throughout  the  East  the  growing  and  use 
of  alfalfa  are  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Splendid  yields  are  being  secured 
and  it  is  the  exception  to  hear  of  a  man 
who  cannot  grow  it.  Second  or  third 
cutting  is  best  for  milk  making.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  ample  amounts  of  protein  and  fat 
and  carbohydrates,  well  cured  alfalfa  is 
rich  in  vitainines  and  minerals.  A  good 
legume  hay  eliminates  the  need  for  such 
high  protein  grain  mixtures.  A  gram 
ration  carrying  16  to  18%  total  protein 
is  ample  when  fed  with  alfalfa  or  soybean 
hay. 

Hundreds  of  Commercinl  Mixtures 
—Which? 

Never  in  the  history  of  feeding  farm 
animals  has  there  been  such  keen  competi¬ 
tion  among  feed  salesmen  as  there  :s  to¬ 
day.  Many  farmers  who  have  to  depend 
for  the  most  part  on  their  milk  check  for 
a  living,  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  de¬ 
termine  the  brand  of  feed  they  should  use. 
It  is  a  serious  and  difficult  question.  Most 
well  known  standard  grain  mixtures  sold 
today  are  good.  They  usually  possess  the 
following  characteristics:  Variety  of  in¬ 
gredients,  bulk,  palatability,  and  digesti¬ 
bility.  To  those  who  use  commercial  feeds 
our  advice  in  a  few  words  regarding  the 
ration  to  buy  is  this :  Buy  that  reputable 
mixture  which  furnishes  the  most  di¬ 
gestible  protein  and  total  digestible 
nutrients  for  the  dollar,  keeping  in  mind 
the  already  mentioned  desirable  char¬ 
acteristics  that  a  good  grain  mixture 
should  possess.  Then  if  the  mixture  gives 
good  results  at  the  milk  pail,  continue 
using  it. 

That  Weak  Link 

The  weakest  link  in  the  feeding  chain 
among  Eastern  dairymen  today  is  the  link : 
— feeding  according  to  production .  With 
such  high  priced  feeds  as  we  have  to  buy, 
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today,  to  say  nothing  of  the  price  of  a 
cow  or  the  cost  of  raising  her,  one  would 
think  that  t  le  scoop  shovel,  the  candy 
bucket,  wash  basin  and  similar  feed  mea¬ 
sures  would  have  disappeared.  Does  the 
grocer  ever  guess  at  the  weight  of  sugar 
he  puts  in  a  customer’s  bag?  I  reality 
the  cow  man  is  selling  his  feed  to  his 
cows,  each  of  which  is  a  machine.  The 
use  of  the  milk  records  of  each  cow  will 
make  possible  feeding  according  to  pro¬ 
duction.  Feeding  constitutes  approxi¬ 
mately  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  producing 
milk.  It  is  the  most  variable  of  all  fac¬ 
tors.  Labor  cost,  taxes,  insurance,  in¬ 
terest  and  hauling  charges  remain  fairly 
stationary.  There  are  many  painstaking 
dairymen  today  who  do  almost  everything 
that  they  ought  to  do  in  the  way  of  correct 
management  except  feed  according  to  pro¬ 
duction.  They  are  saving  at  the  spigot 
and  leaking  at  the  bunghole.  The  records 
are  the  dairymen’s  “pillar  of  fire  by  night 
and  cloud  by  day.”  There  are  five  main 
reasons  why  a  cow  having  access  to  plenty 
of  roughage  should  receive  her  daily  grain 
allowance  in  amounts  based  on  her  milk 
flow.  These  reasons  are : 

1 —  Induces  maximum  Production.  Each 
cow  received  the  nutrients  which 
her  capacity  demands. 

2 —  Saves  feed. 

3 —  Promotes  the  health  of  the  cows  and 
helps  to  preserve  a  steady  milk  flow. 

4 —  Systematizes  feeding. 

5 —  Permits  the  eating  of  ample  rough- 
age. 


ing  it  with  the  lead  oleate  coated 
arsenate  of  lead.  This  huge  scale  spraying 
operation  has  resulted  in  driving  the  pest 
from  certain  towns.  The  trees  and  shrubs 
in  these  localities  are  practically  uninjured. 
Instead  of  being  in  the  center  of  the  beetle 
area,  the  average  passerby  would  think 
that  the  pests  were  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  Moorestown,  Beverly  and  Edge- 
water  Park  are  examples  of  towns  that 
have  clubbed  together,  bought  their  spray 
ingredients  at  wholesale  and  have  driven 
the  beetle  from  their  communities.  These 
towns  have  used  the  lead  coated  arsenate 
of  lead  with  complete  success  and  they 
have  found  it  necessary  to  spray  only  once 
to  get  a  complete  control.  A  drive  through 
these  towns  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
beetle  can  be  brought  under  control.  There 
is  not  a  tree  in  any  of  the  towns  that  has 
been  defoliated  when  once  it  has  been 
carefully  sprayed. 

Neighboring  towns  have  followed  closely 
the  experience  of  Moorestown  and  they 
too  are  contemplating  similar  campaigns 
another  year.  Fruit  growers  who  have 
suffered  heavy  losses  by  not  spraying  are 
planning  for  more  effective  work  next  sea¬ 
son.  With  the  farm  folks  and  the  town 
people  taking  an  offensive  move  against 
the  foe,  it  looks  as  if  the  beetle  is  going 
to  have  a  rather  tough  time  in  the  future 
compared  with  the  ease  in  which  he  has 
roamed  over  this  vast  area  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  with  hardly  a  ‘restriction. 

Hard  Times  Ahead  for  Beetles 

Capitalizing  on  a  particular  weakness  of 
the  beetle  and  still  employing  the  spray 
gun,  the  entomologists  have  developed  an¬ 
other  scheme  for  getting  the  pest.  While 
primarily  a  chewing  insect,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  pyrethum  soap  has  opened  up  an¬ 
other  avenue  for  the  control  of  the  beetle 
that  is  likely  to  prove  effective  on  a  com¬ 
munity  basis.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
infestation,  the  cry  was  to  trap  the  beetle 
and  the  laboratory  discovered  that  a  sub¬ 
stance  called  geraniol  appealed  to  a  beetles 
weaker  nature  much  stronger  than  the 
most  tempting  food. 

The  geraniol  can  now  be  used  to  draw 
beetles  to  a  certain  locality  and  after  they 
have  flocked  into  the  trees,  the  pyrethum 


Intimate  acquaintance  with  the  changing 
feeding  methods  of  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  covering  a  period  of  12  years  has  re¬ 
vealed  examples  of  increased  profits  and 
savings  that  are  almost  unbelievable.  So 
often  these  increased  returns  have  had  to 
be  attributed  more  to  “how  it  was  fed” 
than  to  “what  was  fea.”  In  one  instance 
a  New  Jersey  dairyman  with  25  milking 
cows  saved  $103.00  the  first  month  after 
he  entered  the  cowtesting  association  and 
fed  the  grain  “according  to  production.” 
No  cows  had  freshened  or  been  added 
to  the  herd.  The  tested  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  publishing  the  figures,  promis¬ 
ing  that  he  would  not  use  the  man’s  name. 
This  member  replied.  “Publish  the  facts 
and  use  my  name  in  connection  with  them. 
I’ve  been  feeding  foolishly  and  will  cor¬ 
roborate  your  figures.  There  are  others 
making  the  same  mistake  I  have  made.” 
Many  such  examples  could  be  cited  wherer 
ever  records  are  kept  and  used  as  a  guide. 
The  day  is  here  when  the  scales  are  worth 
as  much  in  front  of  the  cows  as  they  are 
behind  her — but  they  must  be  used  behind 
her  first.  Literally  they  don’t  have  to  be 
used  in  front  of  her,  but  a  measure  of 
known  capacity  in  pounds  of  grain  mixture 
should  be  in  constanf  possession  of  the 
feeder. 

Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the 
science  of  feeding.  Suffice  it  to  say  how¬ 
ever  that  those  who  are  today  showing 
the  highest  profits  as  revealed  by  the  cow¬ 
testing  associations  and  other  forms  of 
record  keeping  are  operating  according  to 
the  generally  accepteu  rules  of  feeding 
which  we  have  attempted  to  state  briefly. 


death  of  thousands  and  even  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  beetles  in  a  few  minutes,  with 
numbers  being  killed  instantly.  This 
method  of  control  has  unlimited  possi¬ 
bilities  for  communities  that  are  over 
ridden  with  beetles.  The  materials  are 
cheap,  easily  applied  and  if  the  beetles 
are  abundant  this  method  can  reduce  the 
infestation  in  short  order. 

The  entomologists  have  sprayed  beetles 
with  yellow  paint  and  then  liberated  or 
sprayed  geranoil  on  a  tree  a  mile  away. 
In  less  than  an  hour  these  yellow  coated 
beetles  have  been  found  in  the  traps  or 
flying  around  the  geranoil  coated  tree. 

Parasites  Promise  Control 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  success  in 
controlling  the  beetle  by  spraying  the 
ultimate  control  measures  must  be  purely 
biological.  In  its  native  home  the  beetle 
is  not  a  serious  pest  due  to  the  presnee  of 
the  parasites  and  it  is  the  hope  and  the 
intention  of  our  entomologists  to  produce 
the  same  condition  in  the  United  States 
that  exists  in  the  Orient.  With  this  idea 
in  mind,  entomologists  from  this  country 
have  spent  years  here  at  Riverton  and 
abroad,  travelling  all  over  Japan,  Korea, 
China  and  parts  of  Siberia  to 'find  those 
best  adapted  to  combat  the  beetle  in 
America.  About  one  dozen  has  been  found 
and  some  of  these  have  been  imported, 
reared  in  the  laboratory,  liberated  in  the 
field  and  are  now  firmly  established  over 
an  area  of  70  square  miles  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  where  the  beetles  are 
the  most  numerous. 

Three  of  the  most  active  of  the  para¬ 
sites  in  the  Far  East  are  included  in  those 
imported  and  now  firmly  established  in  the 
center  of  the  beetle  territory  and  they  ara 
being  reinforced  with  additional  importa¬ 
tions  from  time  to  time  from  Japan  and 
other  oriental  countries. 

With  the  modern  sprays  already  being 
used  satisfactorily  by  the  farmers  anu 
orchardists,  whole  communities  driving  the 
beetle  from  their  midst  and  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  spread  of  the  parasite,  the  move¬ 
ment  against  the  Japanese  Beetle  is  gain¬ 
ing  and  the  future  looks  brighter  than  the 
average  person  realizes. 


Fighting  the  Japanese  Beetle  in  New  Jersey 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

soap  sprayed  on  the  tree  results  in  the 
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The  Hog  Market  Outlook 
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ances  of  hams,  shoulders,  bacon  and 
f pickled  pork  from  the  United  States  to 
'all  countries  from  January  x  to  July  23 
:  dropped  to  142,780,000  pounds  against  233,- 
‘  603  000  pounds  a  year  previous.  Lard  ex- 
sports  were  only  389,636,000  pounds  against 
'423,428,000  pounds  in  the  same  period  of 
1026.  Exports  of  meats  are  now  down 
,to  the  pre-war  level.  The  shortage  of 
/fats  abroad  has  not  been  fully  made  up, 
(however,  and  lard  exports  remain  about 
35  per  cent  above  pre-war.  ’ 

So  much  for  developments  to  date.  The 
/future  hinges  on  the  number  of  hogs  re¬ 
gaining  to  be  marketed  in  the  next  eight 
.months  and  how  rapidly  production  is  cur¬ 
tailed.  In  both  cases,  the  world  situa¬ 
tion  must  be  reckoned  with. 

Spring  Pig  Crop  Heavy 

The  June  pig  survey  of  the  United 
'State  Department  of  Agriculture  indicated 
that  the  1927  spring  pig  crop  in  the  United 
States  was  3-5  per  cent  greater  than  a 
year  previous.  In  the  corn  belt,  which 
'furnishes  most  of  the  commercial,  supply, 
the  increase  was  2  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  the  corn  belt  amounts  to  about  700,000 
head.  A  corresponding  gain  in  market 
receipts  from  October  to  March  next  is 
to  be  expected,  plus  a  further  gain  if 
,  cholera  losses  are  not  severe  this  fall.  In 
the  fall  of  1926,  the  number  lost  from 
,  cholera  was  probably  1,000,000  head  more 
than  usual.  In  addition,  any  further 
liquidation  of  herds  would  mean  still  more 
,  of  an  increase  in  the  market  supply.  Al¬ 
together,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  the 
number  of  hogs  marketed  during  the  com¬ 
ing  fall  and  winter  is  2,000,000  head 
greater  than  a  year  previous.  This  would 
be  an  increase  of  about  10  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  prevailing  ratio  between 
hogs  and  corn  and  the  poor  corn  crop  out¬ 
look,  the  early  fall  months  are  likely  to 
witness  a  heavy  movement  of  light  hogs 
to  market.  This  will  accelerate  the  usual 
seasonal  decline  in  prices  at  that  time. 
Marketing  at  light  weight  will  reduce  the 
poundage  of  pork,  however,  and  offset 
much  of  the  prbspective  increase  in 
numbers. 

Prospects  Poor  for  Next  Winter 

The  market  is  now  undergoing  a  sea¬ 
sonal  rally  from  the  extreme  low  point 
reached  early  in  June.  This  strength  may 
last  until  mid-September,  but  the  autumn 
drop  is  likely  to  carry  the  market  lower 
than  in  June.  The  low  point  in  hog  prices 
for  this  cycle  is  quite  likely  to  be  seen 
some  time  this  fall  or  winter. 

The  June  pig  survey  indicated  that 
farmers  were  planning  for  a  larger  crop 
of  fall  pigs  than  in  1926,  but  the  actual 
farrowings  have  always  fallen  far  short 
of  the  intentions  reports.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  likely  to  be  true  when  the  corn- 
hog  ratio  is  unfavorable.  The  survey  was 
interpreted  as  indicating  the  probability 
of  an  actual  decrease  in  the  fall  pig  crop 
in  the  corn  belt  with  some  increase  in 
other  sections,  notably  the  south. 

Probably  Fewer  Hogs  in  1928 

If  the  corn-hog  ratio  remains  unfavor¬ 
able  next  fall  and  winter,  as  it  seems  quite 
likely  to  do,  then  the  spring  pig  crop  of 
1928  is  likely  to  be  reduced  and  market 
receipts  in  the  fall  of  1928  will  be 
smaller  than  in  1927.  This  points  to  the 
likelihood  that  hog  prices  will  start  their 
upward  climb  in  the  next  cycle  by  the 
middle  of  1928.  The  corn-hog  ratio  is 
likely  to  become  favorable  again  before 
1928  is  over. 

Foreign  conditions  also  seem  likely  to 
work  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  favor  higher 
hog  prices  in  the  latter  half  of  1928  than 
in  the  same  period  in  1927.  The  un¬ 
favorable  feeding  ratio  will  probably 
bring  about  curtailment  of  production  and 
lighter  market  receipts.  In  fact,  the  change 
uiay  occur  sooner  abroad  than  in  this 
country,  since  the  onset  of  the  unfavorable 
ratio  took  place  earlier.  This  will  pave 
the  way  for  larger  exports  just  when  sup¬ 
plies  available  in  this  country  are  diminish¬ 


ing  and  will  enhance  the  upswing  In 
prices. 

Domestic  demand  should  be  well  sus¬ 
tained.  There  is  a  possibility  that  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  will  become  less  favorable 
within  a  year,  although  no  symptoms  of 
the  change  are  in  sight  as  yet.  On  the 
other  hand,  demand  should  be  stimulated 
by  lower  retail  prices  for  hog  products 
and  the  probability  of  higher  prices  for 
beef. 


World’s  Poultry  Congress 

( Continued  from  page  7) 
industry  in  the  United  States  and  an  ex¬ 
position  of  how  poultry  products  and 
eggs  are  marketed.  This  exhibit  occu¬ 
pies  the  center  of  the  International 
Building  and  is  the  finest  of  the  many 
departmental  exhibits  we  have  seen  at 
many  shows  in  the  United  States. 

Great  Britain,  Spain,  Holland  and 
many  other  countries  have  exhibits  but 
those  which  attract  the  most  attention 
are  those  of  India  and  Egypt.  The 
Egyptian  exhibit  consists  of  an  incuba¬ 
tor  such  as  is  used  today  in  Egypt  and 
was  used  4,000  years  before  Christ.  It 
is  a  large  structure  built  of  clay.  A  fire 
is  built  in  one  end  to  supply  the  heat. 
The  eggs  are  carefully  turned  during 
the  process  of  incubation  and  tested  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  for  fertility. 
The  fire  is  maintained  for  the  first  two 
weeks  and  the  heat  in  the  building  walls 
is  sufficient  for  the  third  week.  This 
exhibit  is  quite  a  contrast  with  the  mam¬ 
moth  coal  and  electrically  heated  incu¬ 
bators  and  brooders  shown  by  American 
and  Canadian  manufacturers  and  from 
which  come  the  majority  of  the  baby 
chicks  used  in  the  United  States. 

India — The  Original  Home  of 
Poultry 

In  the  Indian  exhibit  are  two  types  of 
fowl — the  Jungle  Fowl  or  Callus  Bank- 
iva,  from  which  are  said  to  have  de¬ 
scended  all  our  modern  breed  of  chick¬ 
ens,  and  the  Asil  or  fighting  fowl.  These 
latter  birds  are  large,  extremely  vigor¬ 
ous  fowl  that  live  to  the  ripe  old  age 
of  30  and  even  40  years  of  age.  The 
hens  of  this  breed  have  been  known  to 
lay  at  the  ripe  old  age  (for  a  hen)  of  18 
years.  This  vigor  is  at  least  partially 
accounted  for  by  the  conditions  under 
which  the  fowl  are  kept.  Sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  are  none  too  good  and  a  bird 
has  to  have  stamina  to  withstand  the  en¬ 
vironment.  The  Asil  are  not  cham¬ 
pions  when  it  comes  to  laying,  their 
average  output  per  year  being  18  or  20 
eggs,  although  where  kept  under  more 
favorable  conditions  they  have  been 
known  to  lay  70  or  80  eggs  a  year. 

In  the  commercial  exhibits  are  nearly 
every  known  brand  of  commercial  feeds, 
poultry  house  equipment,  incubators  and 
brooders,  etc.,  a  veritable  paradise  for 
the  visiting  poultryman,  and  they  are 
here  in  throngs.  Not  one  day  since  the 
exhibition  opened  has  the  attendance 
run  less  than  10,000  and  on  Saturday  it 
went  to  nearly  20,000. 

Sight-Seeing  Too 

To  the  visitor  from  the  States  there 
is  much  of  interest  outside  of  the  poul¬ 
try  congress.  Ottawa  is  a  fine  old  city, 
the  seat  of  the  Dominion  government, 
and  Parliament  Hill  is  a  never  ending 
mecca  for  visitors.  On  several  occasions 
there  have  been  special  carillon  recitals 
for  the  visitors,  the  carillon,  or  chimes, 
in  the  main  Parliament  building  being 
the  finest  on  the  continent.  The  big  bell 
which  tolls  the  hours  is  reputed  to  be  a 
duplicate  of  Big  Ben  in  St.  Paul’s  Ca¬ 
thedral  in  London. 

In  many  ways  Ottawa  impresses  the 
visitor.  To  some  it  seems  quite  quaint. 
The  prevalence  of  French  signs  and  in 
many  cases  French  language  gives  it  an 
old  world  touch.  The  absence  of  any 
traffic  lights,  so  common  in  the  states, 
makes  driving  confusing.  It  is  one  city 
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What’s  the  Big  Secret 
of  Fall  Milk  Production? 


Get  this 
new,  live 
story  on 
Summer 
Feeding. 

Mail  the ' 
coupon  i 

NOW/ 


Read  this  Free  Booklet 
and  FIND  OUT/ 

Every  year  swells  the  ranks  of  successful 
dairymen  who  feed  a  summer  grain  ration 
—  almost  always  including  Linseed  Meal. 
And  each  year  they  make  more  money 
'  than  neighbors  who  trust  pasture  alone. 

Why?  Because  a  cow  isn’t  just  a  machine 
to  turn  today’s  feed  into  tomorrow’s  milk. 
She’s  a  living,  breathing  animal — capable 
of  storing  up  health  and  energy  cheaply 
in  summer,  and  giving  it  back  to  you  in 
profits  weeks  afterwards. 

Look  beyond  summer  milk  checks.  Build 
up  your  herd  by  grain  feeding.  Swing 
into  fall  with  everything  set  for  continued 
production.  Write  today  for  new  booklet 
including  practical  summer  rations. 


MEAL 

cauKi 

LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE  \T 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  your  booklet  R-8  on  Summer  Feeding.  Jl 

V  f&i  \wmauur 

Name -  gga ft?  \u«  .* 

Address -  V 

©  L.  M.  E.  C. 
1927 


Unadilla,  N 


INSTEAD  have  a  reliable  Silo  in 
readiness  for  any  emergency. 
Then  if  your  belated  corn  fails  to 
mature;  is  nipped  by  an  early  frost, 
or  becomes  infested  with  the  corn 
borer  you  won’t  suffer  loss.  In  a 
Unadilla  Silo  all  such  corn  be¬ 
comes  succulent,  nutritious  feed. 

The  U nadilla  is  easy  to  erect  and 
safe  to  use.  Its  patented  door  open¬ 
ing  is  continuous,  with  the  door 
fasteners  forming  a  safe  ladder  all 
the  way  up.  With  a  Unadilla,  there 


is  no  need  for  the  hard  lifting  or 
pitching  of  silage  — you  simply 
push  the  silage  out  at  any  leveL 

With  its  great  convenience  and 
unique  safety  features,  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  the  Unadilla  is  the  favorite 
silo  of  most  leading  dairymen. 

We  have  all  sizes  of  Oregon  Fir 
or  Spruce  silos  ready  for  shipment 
immediately.  The  time  to  order 
your  silo  is  now.  Then  have  it 
erected  and  ready  to  fill  at  the 
most  opportune  time. 


You  can  either  take  advantage  of  our  liberal  cash  discount  offer  or  buy  a 
Unadilla  on  the  easy  time  payment  plan.  Write  for  catalog,  prices  and  terms. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 


where  there  are  more  Fords  than  any 
other  brand  of  automobile,  due  to  the 
higher  price  of  automobiles.  The  streets 
at  all  times  appear  like  a  small  town  in 
the  States  on  Saturday  night  ten  years 
ago  because  people  cross  the  street  any¬ 
where  here. 

Visiting  a  strange  country  is  always 
illuminating  and  perhaps  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  thing  of  all  in  Canada  is  the  extreme 
courtesy  of  everyone.  In  Ottawa  the 
men  even  give  their  seats  to  the  women 
on  the  street  cars,  an  art  that  has  al¬ 
most  died  out  in  the  United  States.  It 
makes  an  American  stop  and  think. 

So  much  for  the  general  impressions 
of  the  poultry  congress  and  the  cities 
we  have  visited  in  attending  it. 


FINE  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Two  loads,  big,  breed}"-,  milky,  young 
Aug.  and  Sept,  cows,  udders  and  teats 
perfect. — untested. 

One  load  Aug.  and  Sept,  cows — tested. 
One  load  strippers — both  tested  and  un¬ 
tested. 

Oswald  J.  Ward  &  Son,  Candor,  N.  Y. 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFER3 

When  in  need  ot  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  tew 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bull* 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis,  Richfield  Springs, N.Y» 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

•’’pHE  following  are  the  August  prices 
A  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-2x0 
miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen  s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen's  Sheffield 
Class  League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  - $2.95  $2.80 

2  Fluid  Cream  .. 

2  A  Flu.d  Cream  ..  2.21 
2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.46 
S  Evap..  Cond., 

Milk  Powder. 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.15  2.00 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese . Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
putter  and  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  August  1926 
Was  $2.95  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield  s 
$2.80  for  3%. 

rue  aoove  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
ttoe  final  prices  the  farmer  receives,  ine 
flnai  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  tne 
result  ot  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  once  to  the  farmer  m  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  :r 
this  zone  was  $2.19  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  .  The 
July  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $1.58  per  cwt.  for  Class  1. 

July  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen's  League  announce  the 
following  July  prices  for  3.5%  milk: 

Gross  . 

Expenses  . 

Net  Pool  Price  . 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness  . . 10 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  . $2.14 

The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  I"  July 
1926  was  for  3%  $1.85  ($1.95  for  3.5%) 

The  July  1925  net  cash  price  to  farmers 
was  $1.75  (3%). 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  cash  price  to  Sheffield  producers  for 
8%  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  for 
July  1927  is  $2.30 '/2  per  hundred.  This  is 
equivalent  to  $2,505/2  for  3.5%  milk.  The 
Sheffield  price  for  July  a  year  ago  was 
$2.22  for  3%  milk.  The  July  1925  Shef¬ 
field  price  was  $2.1854. 

BUTTER  RECOVERS  FROM 
SLUMP 

CREAMERY  Aug.  10, 

SALTED  Aug.  9  Aug.  2  1926 

Higher 

than  extra  ..41(4-41%  41  -4154  4154-42 

Extra  (92  sc)  40%-  4054-4054  -41 

84-91  score  ..37  -  4054  37  -  40  33J4-4054 

Lower  G’ds  .35  -  3654  35  -  36  -  33 

A  slightly  firmer  tone  developed  at  the 
opening  of  business  on  Monday,  August  8. 


Buyers  showed  more  willingness  to  carry 
larger  stocks,  new  speculative  interests 
developed  and  to  help  along,  Chicago 
prices  advanced  1  cent.  The  market  made 
an  advance  of  Y\  cent  on  Tuesday.  Re¬ 
ceipts  were  fairly  liberal  for  the  season 
but  in  view  of  the  higher  Chicago  price 
sellers  demanded  and  received  the  advance 
without  much  difficulty.  _  . 

Some  operators  feel  that  it.  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  force  prices  up  now  in  view  ot 
good  supplies  available  and  fair  prospects 
for  production  but  the  indications  are  for 
good  market  until  the  speculative  interest 
that  developed  after  last  weeks  decline 

is  satisfied.  .  ^ 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 

and  Markets  reports  1 5.336,9 10  pounds  of 
butter  in  storage  in  Greater  New  York 
on  August  1  compared  with  8,804,097 
pounds  on  July  1  and  16.557,422  on  Au¬ 
gust  1  last  year.  ^  , 

One  hundred  and  forty-five  warehouses 
in  New  York  State  reported  23.053, 85s 
pounds  on  August  i,  compared  with  13,- 
332,670  on  July  1  and  22,950,43°  °n  August 
1  last  year. 

CHEESE  STEADY 

qt  atc  Aug.  10, 

FLATS  Aug.  9  Aug.  2  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  ..2554-2654  2454-26  23-23J4 

Helf  FAnncye  Ww/i-**/*  2754-28-4  ~— 
Held  Av’ge  ...25  -26  25  -26/4 

The  cheese  market  is  firm  and  shows  an 
increase  over  last  week’s  quotation. 
Western  advices  have  continued  firm. 
There  have  been  relatively  more  fresh 
State  White  fiats  than  colored  and  the 
later  have  been  especially  firm.  Some 
early  made  State  flats  are  reported  as  ex¬ 
ceeding  quotations  for  fresh. 

EGG  MARKET  TURNS  UPWARD 

NEARBY  aV»9.-_10> 

WHITE 

Selected  Extras . 42-44 

Av’ge  Extras  . 40-41 

Extra  Firsts  . 37-39 

Firsts  . . 32-35 

Gathered  . 32-37 

Pullets  . 18-29 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . . . 36-40 

The  eg g  market  is  strong  and  prices 
have  increased.  Receipts  are  good  for  the 
season  but  the  demand  is  also  excellent  and 
lias  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  storage 
stocks  while  at  the  same  time  last  year 
there  was  an  accumulation. 

The  market  is  especially  firm  m  the 
highest  qualities,  although  in  some  in¬ 
stances  dealers  are  declining  to  pay  the 
higher  prices  and  are  turning  to  storage 
stocks 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  reports  990,558  cases  of  eggs 


in  storage  in  Greater  New  York  on  Au¬ 
gust  1  compared  to  982,000  on  July  1,  and 
873,854  eases  on  August  1  last  year.  There 
was  considerably  less  frozen  eggs  in  stor¬ 
age  than  on  August  1  last  year. 

POULTRY  MARKET  STRONGER 

FOWLS  Aug.  10, 


Aug.  9 

Aug.  2 

1926 

Colored  . 

22-23 

25-26 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

. . .22-24 

17-20 

21-24 

Colored 

..  -28 

20-33 

26-28 

Leghorn  . 

20-26 

22-25 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

...18-22 

18-24 

-28 

The  low  quotations  the  first  of  last 
week  resulted  in  reduced  shipments  which 
in  turn  strengthened  the  market  in  live 
poultry  on  August  8.  Prices  upstate  failed 
to  drop  as  low  as  prices  on  the  New  York 
Market  last  week  which  resulted  in  more 
local  marketing  or  in  holding  back  poultry 
for  a  more  favorable  market. 

On  August  ninth  the  market  was  active. 
There  was  some  disposition  to  ask  28  cents 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  by 
American  Agriculturist  for  your  benefit, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:00  to  11:15  A.M. 
Standard  time  (12:00  to  12:15  new 
time). 


August  ninth.  No.  1  timothy  and  light 
mixtures  was  quoted  at  $25  to  $26  for 
large  bales  and  $22  for  small  bales.  No. 
2  brought  $22  and  $24  for  large  bales  and 
$20  to  $21  for  small.  No.  3  and  poorer 
went  as  low  as  $16  to  $21.  Rye  straw 
was  quoted  at  $25  to  $26. 

POTATO  MARKET  QUIET 

The  potato  market  gained  some  strength 
on  the  ninth  but  in  general  there  is  not 
much  change.  Virginias  in  barrels  were 
quoted  from  $3  to  $3.31,  Long  Island  in 
165  lbs.  sacks,  $3.25  and  $3.50  and  New 
Jersey  No.  1  in  150  lbs.  sacks,  $2.75  and 
$3- 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

Prime  live  veal  calves  brought  from 
$16.75  to  $17  on  the  ninth.  Fair  to  good 
were  quoted  at  $15  to  $16.50  with  lower 
grades  down  to  as  low  as  $9.50  for  culls. 

Spring  lambs  were  quoted  at  $14  and 
$14.50  for  prime,  $11  to  $13.75  for  com¬ 
mon  to  medium  and  $9  to  $10  for  culls. 

Steers  brought  from  $9  to  $13,  bulls 
from  $6  to  $7.25  and  cows  from  $3.50 
for  light  weights  up  to  $8.50  for  heavies. 

Country  dressed  veal  calves  continue  to 
arrive  sparingly,  trade  is  slow  and  the 
market  rules  unsatisfactory.  Prime  to 
choice  country  dressed  veal  brought  from 
21  to  22  cents  with  lower  grades  down  as 
low  as  12  cents. 

Live  rabbits  have  been  selling  slow  and 
quoted  at  20  and  22  cents. 


Aug  9 

Aug  2 

1926 

42-44 

38-40 

45-49 

40-41 

35-37 

41-44 

37-39 

30-33 

39-40 

.32-35 

28- 

36-38 

,32-37 

26-31 

36-39 

.18-29 

26-28 

24-36 

.36-40 

32-37 

38-42 

for  heavy  fowls  but  in  view  of  the  fair 
supplies  27  cents  was  asked  to  assist  in 
the  movement  of  broilers.  Small  broilers 
sold  slowly.  The  following  Hebrew  holi¬ 
days  will  be  of  interest  to  poultry  shippers. 

New  Year — September  27,  28.  Best 
market  days,  September  23  and  24.  Fat 
fowls,  turkeys,  ducks  and  geese. 

Day  of  Atonement — October  6.  Best 
market  days  October  3  and  4.  All  prime 
stock  wanted,  especially  spring  chick¬ 
ens  and  roosters. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles — October  11 
and  12.  Best  market  days  October  7 
and  8.  Fat  fowls,  ducks  and  fat  geese 
especially. 

Feast  of  Law — October  19  and  20. 
Best  market  days,  October  14  to  17. 
Prime  quality  of  all  kinds  wanted. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  irom 
producers  In  your  territory  bring 
verv  attractive  prices  NOW  Prompt  returns 
always  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO.. 
17C  Duane  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Live  Poultry  Shippers 

You  trill  ship  to  us  It  you  want  to  get  best  prices, 
perfect  marketing  service,  and  the  benefit  of  Increas¬ 
ed  outlets  due  to  our  new  splendid  feeding  station. 

Write  for  tags,  coops,  or  any  information  desired. 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Mkt.,  New  York  City 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


STAMMERING 

Permanently  corrected  at  the  Bogue  Institute. 
Founded  1901.  National  patronage.  Scientific 
training  of  speech  musculature.  Comfortable  home¬ 
like  dormitories,  recreation  rooms,  etc.  Ask  for  free 
book  including  complete ,  information. 

BOGUE  INSTITUTE  FOR  STAMMERERS, 
10803  Bogue  Building, 

1147  N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


$1400  Secures  146  Acre  Farm 
3  Horses,  13  Cattle,  28  Acres  Corn 

Oats,  potatoes,  cabbage,  millet,  garden  besides  large  amount 
hay,  furniture,  350  poultry,  sugar  outfit,  cider  mill,  full 
farm  equipment  thrown  In;  dandy  house  big  enough  for 
2  families,  iarge  barns,  hen  houses  for  600  birds;  short 
walk  motor  bus,  near  KR  &  market  town,  85  acres  level 
crop  land,  30-cow  spring-watered  pasture,  estimated  4000 
cords,  stovewood,  100,000  ft.  timber,  sugar  grove  &  100 
fruit  trees.  Age  forces  sale;  only  $4400  for  all  $1400 
needed.  1.  H.  TOBIN,  Strout  Agency,  19  Main  St.,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y.  _ 

Big  Concrete  Hway  Farm 
Equipped,  65  Miles  to  N.  Y. 

In  prosperous  Orange  Co.,  motor  bus  service  to  Middle- 
town.  148  acres,  60  in  tillage  with  20  acres  rich  black 
muck  for  celery,  onions,  etc.  Income  last  year  $5500; 
good  8-room  house  with  furn~ee  heat,  large  barn.  Carries 
$6000  Federal  Farm  Loan,  runs  33  years;  full  price  only 
$11,000  with  15  cows,  young  stock,  bull,  horses,  hens, 
equipment  &  furniture:  part  cash.  Great  value,  J.  J. 
ROLLER,  Strout  Agency,  90  North  St.,  Middietown,  N.  Y. 

Money-Making  328  Acre  Farm 
Crops,  3  Horses,  28  Cows  and 

Heifers,  bull,  sheep,  hogs,  hens,  complete  machinery 
(lot  new)  vehicles,  tools,  furniture,  hay,  corn,  oats, 
potatoes,  vegetables,  etc.,  all  go;  fish  &  icc  pond,  120 
acres  easily  worked  fields,  pasture  for  70  head,  estimated 
5000  cords  stovewood.  2000  sugar  maples,  fruit;  good 
9-room  house,  large  basement  barn,  etc.,  easy  drive,  all 
advantages.  Woman’s  low  price  $7500,  part  cash.  A.  W. 
REDMOND,  Strout  Agency,  Arkville,  N.  Y. 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30 -Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  and 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  bouse  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
/our  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
ioliday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  Bos1^d  Me?“' 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

458  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


FUTURES 

( At  Chicago)  Aug. 

Wheat  (Sept)  . 1.4154 

Corn  (Sept.)  . 1.11% 

Oats  (Sept)  . 48% 

CASH  GRAINS 
lAt  Next  y ork) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red  ..1.53% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel  . 1.2754 

Oats,  No.  2  . 58 


Last 

9  Aug.  2  Year 
1.3754  1-40 
1.04%  .8554 

.44  .4254 


FEEDS 
{At  Buffalo ) 

Gd’d  Oats  . 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . 

Stand'd  Mids  . 

Soft  W.  Mids . 

Flour  Mids  ....... 

Red  Dog  . . 

Wh.  Hominy . 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

Corn  Meal  . 

Gluten  Feed  . 

Gluten  Meal  . 

36%  C.  S.  Meat  .. 

41%  C.  S.  Meal - 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 
34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 


Aug.  6 


1.4954 

1.20% 

.53(4 

July  30 

34.50 

29.50 
31.00 
37.00 
41.00 
41.00 
46.00 
39.00 
39.00 

44.50 
36.00 

46.50 
38  00 
41.00 
43.00 


1.48% 

.99 

•51%. 

Last 

Year 

31.50 

25.75 
27.25 

26.50 
32.00 

30.50 

36.50 
34.00 
34.00 
35.00 

37.75 

47.75 

34.75 

37.50 
39.00 


Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

Special  to  American  Agriculturist  front 
the  Market  Nexus  Service, 

U.  S.  D.  A. 

Hay  markets  held  about  steady  with  continued 
light  receipts  and  moderate  demand.  Timothy  mar¬ 
kets  were  strong,  receipts  of  good  quality  hay  both 
old  and  new  being  rather  light.  Western  and  mid- 
dlewestern  alfalfa  markets  were  draggy  with  trad¬ 
ing  of  small  volume.  Prairie  offerings  were  limit¬ 
ed  and  demand  was  limited. 

Moderate  offerings  of  most  feeds  were  readily 
absorbed  and  prices  averaged  steady  to  slightly 
higher.  Production  of  wheat  feeds  are  below 
last  year  because  of  dull  demand  for  flour.  De¬ 
mand  for  bran  was  dull  but  the  light  supply  of 
middlings  was  readily  taken.  New  crop  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  was  more  freely  offered  and  new  meal 
was  quoted  about  $1.50  below  prices  of  the  old. 
Linseed  meal  prices  were  barely  steady  with 
only  a  limited  volume  of  trading.  The  high 
prices  of  corn  caused  a  generally  firm  market  for 
gluten  and  hominy  feed  although  resellers  were 
offering  gluten  feed  at  about  50c  per  ton  below 
manufacturers’  quotations.  Alfalfa  meal  ruled 
steady  to  firm. 

Butter  markets  were  nervous  and  unsettled. 
'Receivers  of  goods  were  free  sellers,  but  buyers 
operated  cautiously.  Production  showed  usual 
seasonal  decline.  Into-storage  movement  checked 
somewhat. 

Cheese  markets  continued  firm.  Dealers  are 
holding  closely  to  asking  prices.  Production  show¬ 
ed  decreases  each  week,  about  the  same  as  last 
year. 

Egg  markets  are  firm  and  prices  have  advanc¬ 
ed  2c  to  3c  on  most  grades.  With  good  demand, 
particularly  for  finer  quality  eggs,  current  stocks 
kept  fairly  well  cleared.  Into-storage  movement 
has  shifted  to  an  out-of-storage  movement;  slocks 
in  storage  about  TO  per  cent  greater  than  a  year 
ago. 

Poultry  markets  are  firm ;  prices  on  live  poultry 
slightly  higher.  Dressed  poultry  practically  un¬ 
changed. 

Prices  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  comparative¬ 
ly  high,  because  of  lighter  receipts.  Potato  mar¬ 
kets  recovered  and  prices  of  peaches  and  lettuce 
were  soaring.  Watermelons  advanced.  Onions 
and  cantaloupes  were’  tending  slightly  downward; 
Green  peas  proved  to  be  a  good  market  value. 


—  46.50  48.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

Further  spread  of  black  rust  in  the 
spring-  wheat  areas  of  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  together  with  only 
moderate  offerings  of  high  quality  winter 
wheat,  strengthened  the  wheat  market 
during  the  week  ending  August  6,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Weekly  Gram  Market  Review 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  slow  progress  of  the  corn 
crop  influenced  by  cool  weather  caused 
a"  further  advance  in  the  prices  of  that 
grain.  Oats  prices  took  a  sharp  upward 
trend  as  threshing  returns  showed  con¬ 
siderable  light  weight  and  poor  quality 
grain.  The  rye  market  did  not  follow  the 
advance  in  wheat  because  of  favorable 
new  crop  prospects  and  increased  hedging 
pressure  which  developed  during  the  week. 
Barley  and  flax  were  steady. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  HAY 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  hay 
market  The  demand  has  been  fair  for 
large  bales  but  quiet  for  small  bales.  On 


Fishkill  Farms  on  Holstein 
Honor  Roll 

’“PHE  name  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.; 

owner  of  Fishkill  Farms  and  publisher 
of  American  Agriculturist  appears  in 
nineteenth  place  on  the  list  of  owners  of 
purebred  Holstein  herds  appearing  on  this 
year’s  honor  list.  The  names  of  346 
breeders  from  all  parts  of  the  country  ap¬ 
pear  on  this  list. 

The  Holstein  Friesian  Association  has 
worked  out  a  point  system  for  listing  these 
owners  in  order  of  merit.  For  example 
25  points  are  given  to  the  leader  in  butter 
fat  for  the  year  in  each  class,  20  points  for 
the  leader  in  each  class  in  milk  and  a  de¬ 
creasing  number  of  points  for  other  of¬ 
ficial  records.  No  points  are  given  for 
records  made  when  the  milk  tested  over 
5%  or  less  than  3%. 

Pure  bred  Holsteins  from  Fishkill 
Farms  appeared  on  the  roll  of  honor  on 
ten  occasions  due  to  tests  made  in  classes 
B  and  C  and  won  94  points  for  butter  fat 
records  and  58  for  milk  production  records 
for  a  total  of  152  points. 


They 

don’t  come 
any  better 


I  DIDN’T  know  it,  but  Prince  Albert 
was  just  the  tobacco  I  had  been  look¬ 
ing  for  all  the  time.  I  hate  to  think  of 
the  time  we  lost  getting  together.  But 
let  that  go.  We’re  all  set  now — me  and 
the  pipe  and  P.  A.  We’ve  been  pals 
from  the  very  first  puff. 

I  had  a  hunch  I  was  going  to  like 
P.  A.  the  minute  I  got  that  breath  of 
Nature’s  noblest  gift  to  pipe-smokers. 
What  a  treat!  It  made  me  think  of  a 
hike  through  the  woods,  when  the  trees 
and  the  vines  are  in  full  leaf.  I  found 
the  taste  "as  advertised”  by  the  aroma. 


Cool  as  a  customs-inspector.  Sweet 
as  the  thought  you  have  nothing  to 
hide.  Mild  as  a  milk-shake,  yet  with 
that  full-bodied  flavor  that  satisfies 
your  smoke-taste  right  down  to  the 
ground.  That’s  Prince  Albert,  Fellows. 
They  don’t  come  any  better. 

No  matter  how  set  you  appear  to  be 
on  a  smoke-program,  try  P.  A.  I  give 


you  my  word,  no  other  tobacco  that 
ever  came  down  the  pike  ever  brought 
so  much  downright  satisfaction  out  of 
a  pipe.  "That  fellow  knew  his  grocer¬ 
ies,”  you’ll  say,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

P.  A.  is  sold  every¬ 
where  in  tidy  red  tins, 
pound  and  half-pound 
tin  humidors ,  and 
pound  crystal-glass 
humidors  with  sponge- 
moistener  top.  And 
always  with  every  bit 
of  bite  and  parch  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Prince 
Albert  process. 


Fringe  albert 

—  the  national  joy  smoke! 


Prince  Albert 


9  1927,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Genuine  Cork  Linoleum  Ruqs 

in  NEW- DIFFERENT- PRETTIER.  Patterns 


N 


''Why  not  brighten  the  kitchen 
with  a  touch  of  color? 


'othing  would  be  more  suitable  for  the 
kitchen  (that  most  lived-in-room  in  the 
house)  than  this  lovely  rug  of  Arm¬ 
strong’s  Linoleum  in  the  green-and-white  tile 
pattern.  Colorful,  simple  in  design, clean  looking, 
it  is  far  prettier  than  that  old  wood  floor,  and  beaut>'  and  coloring.  Rugs  of  genuine  Jaspe  Now,  with  these  new  Armstrong  Rug  pat- 

much  easier  to  keep  clean!  Just  a  light  mopping  linoleum  with  an  OYerlaid  border>  ruSs  witb  a  terns-  V>“  can  have  tbe  beautr  of  design  and 

single  all-over  design  without  repetition,  pat-  charm  of  color  together  with  the  practical  ad- 

terns  you  must  see  to  real-  vantages  of  a  smooth-surface  rug.  .  .  .  Not  only 

ize  fully  their  unusu-  in  the  kitchen,  but  the  best  rooms  in  the  house 

al  attractiveness.  — living-room,  dining-room,  bedroom.  Many 

of  these  new  patterns  are  made  in  the  extra-large 

sizes,  n  ft.  by  ix  ft.,  and  ix  ft.  by  15  ft.,  as 

well  as  the  usual  smaller  room  sizes. 


keeps  it  bright,  shiny,  and  new-looking 


Resilient,  quiet  to  the  tread  and  tough, 
it  will  give  years  of  wear.  It  is  so  flex¬ 
ible  and  pliant,  too,  that  it  can  easily 
be  rolled  up  and  moved  from  room  to 
room.  Yet  an  Armstrong’s  Linoleum 
Rug  costs  little — the  price  is  now  amaz¬ 
ingly  low,  lower  than  it  ever  has  been. 

Besides  the  tile  pattern  illustrated 
for  the  kitchen,  there  are  19  new  pat¬ 
terns  of  Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Rugs 
now  being  shown  in  the  stores.  These 
new  rugs  are  more  than  merely  new  de¬ 
signs.  They  are  really  new  creations  in 


In  the  main  illustration: 
Pattern  No.  867 

Above:  Armstrong’s  Jaspe  Lino¬ 
leum  Rug,  Pattern  No.  727 
Right:  Pattern  No.  960 


Send  por  This  Free  Booklet 
"Rugs  of  Practical  Beauty"  shows  a 
charming  array  of  these  new  Armstrong 
Linoleum  Rugs  in  full  color.  You  will 
enjoy  making  your  selection  before  you 
go  to  the  store. There  is  no  charge, simply 
write  for  this  booklet  to  the  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  Linoleum  Division, 
1018  Jackson  Street,  Lancaster,  Penna. 


Armstrongs  Linoleum  Rugs 

they  wear  and  CK)  wear  and  wear 


Cook,  for  the  CIRCLE  A 


trade-mark  on  the  burlap  back 
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The  Farm  News 

zJVIayor  Walker  Gets  Justice  Kelby’s  Report  on  Milk  Graft 


ABOUT  a  year  ago  Mayor  Walker 
of  New  York  City  appointed  form¬ 
er  Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  E. 
Kelby  as  a  special  investigator  in  the 
milk  graft  scandal  which  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  some  time  previously  in  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department.  On 
August  9,  after  nearly  a  year’s  work, 
Justice  Kelby  submitted  his  report  to 
the  Mayor.  . 

A  short  review  of  the  events  leading 
up  to  his  appointment  might  not  be  out 
of  place.  Nearly  two  years  ago,  during 
the  election  campaign,  rumors  were  cir¬ 
culated  that  graft  was  rampant  in  the 
Health  Department  but  at  that  time 
many  considered  it  as  political  muck¬ 
raking,  no  proof  Avas  forthcoming  and 
the  rumors  gradually  died  down.  After 
Doctor  Louis  I.  Harris  was  made  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health  by  Mayor  Walker 
he  began  to  discover  suspicious  circum¬ 
stances  and  a  thorough  investigation 
under  his  direction  finally  resulted  in 
the  trial  and  conviction  of  four  men 
and  the  dismissal  or  resignation  of  a 
sumber  of  employees  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  avIio  were  concerned  or  suspected 
cf  guilty  knowledge. 

The  graft  im^estigation  centered 
around  Thomas  Clougher,  who  was 
secretary  to  former  Commissioner 
Monaghan.  During  the  trial  of  Clough¬ 
er,  Danziger,  who  acted  as  a  go-be¬ 
tween,  Kehoe  former  aassistant  corpora- 
ation  counsel  and  Kautzmann  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  “Special  Service  Squad’’ 
were  found  to  be  in  the  plot.  Evidence 
Was  given  to  show  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  bribery  Avas  going  on,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  regard  to  the  bringing  in  of 
cream  from  uninspected  sources. 

Demand  Made  for  Further 
Investigation 

At  the  time  of  the  conviction  of  these 
Inen  there  was  a  general  feeling  that 
the  investigators  had  not  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  the  situation  and  that  one  or 
more  men  who  were  higher  up  in  the 
department  kneAv  of  these  conditions 
and  were  involved  in  them.  Demands 
were  even  made  that  Governor  Smith 
interfere.  All  this  led  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Justice  Kelby  and  the  hope  that 
he  Avould  sift  the  matter  to  the  bottom. 

In  his  report  to  the  Mayor  on  August 
9,  Justice  Kelby  said,  “The  evidence  of 
the  general  conditions  of  corruption  of 
the  food  inspection  service,  prior  to  the 
present  administration  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing.”  His  report  gives  evidence  rela¬ 
tive  to  148  criminal  acts  in  connection 
with  the  activities  of  Health  Department 
employees  but  according  to  the  report, 
the  evidence  in  only  fourteen  of  these 
cases  is  “in  a  reasonable  state  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Grand  Jury.”  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  “no  higher  ups”  in  the 
scandal  are  involved  in  Justice  Kelby’s 
evidence. 

Grafting  Started  10  Years  Ago 

In  revieAving  the  case,  Justice  Kelby 
found  that  grafting  began  in  the  Health 
Department  about  ten  years  ago.  At 
first  there  was  no  organization  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it  but  appeared  to  grow  in 
extent  and  later  became  highly  organiz¬ 
ed,  particularly  when  the  “Special  Ser¬ 
vice  Squad”  was  brought  into  being, 
lhe  Squad  referred  to  was  organized  by 
Health  Commissioner  Monaghan  pre¬ 
sumably  to  inspect  sources  of  milk  and 
was  headed  by  Frederick  W.  Kautz- 
niann.  Referring  to  this  Squad,  Justice 
Kelby  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  talk  in  the  Department  at  that  time 
and  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  eve- 
cutive  heads  of  the  Department  were 
not  atvare  of  its  existence. 

I  he  report  shows  that  bribery  and 
graft  ranged  from  a  bottle  of  milk  or  a 

onn  n<^  c^eese  to  sums  as  high  as  $72,- 
9’  They  were  paid  sometimes  in  sin- 
£  e  payments  and  sometimes  in  weekly 
Pa>ments.  Probably  the  largest  single 


item  was  the  bribes  received  for  allow¬ 
ing  certain  dealers  to  bring  in  cream 
from  uninspected  sources.  The  usual 
bribe  accepted  was  $1  a  can.  It  is  stat¬ 
ed  that  in  1924  Danziger  received  over 
$35,000  from  this  source  and  in  1925 
over  $72,000.  In  his  trial  he  testified 
that  he  paid  90%  of  this  money,  to 
Clougher,  former  Commissioner  Mon¬ 
aghan’s  secretary. 

HoweArer,  grafting  was  also  discover¬ 
ed  in  the  poultry  trade  where  it  is  stated 
that  graft  was  paid  for  the  securing  of 
permits  for  many  of  the  city’s  slaughter 
house  establishments.  It  was  said  that 
such  permits  were  for  sale  in  the  De¬ 
partment  at  prices  from  $2500  to  $5000. 

Few  bribes,  Mr.  Kelby  explains,  were 
given  before  witnesses. 

“Of  course,”  Mr.  Kelby  states,  “it 
cannot  be  possible  that  we  have  even  ap¬ 
proached  the  desired  end  of  exposing  all 
graft  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Health 
Department,  but  surely  the  accompany¬ 
ing  records  justify  the  statement  that 
the  condition  in  the  department  during 
the  last  few  years  has  been  general,  and 
not  merely  occasional.” 

Many  Have  Left  the  Department 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
administration,  forty-five  members  of 
the  Health  Department  have  either  been 
dismissed  from  the  Service  or  have 
been  allowed  to  resign  or  retire  under 
charges.  Five  persons  retired  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  entitles  them  to  pen¬ 


sions.  However,  upon  de\relopments  of 
the  evidence,  the  Health  Commissioner 
held  up  these  pensions  and  none  of  the 
five  thus  affected  has  yet  submitted  a 
claim  to  any  court  for  payment  of  the 
pensions. 

In  addition  to  the  graft  uncovered  in 
the  milk  inspection  and  poultry  slaugh¬ 
ter  houses,  Justice  Kelby  found  grave 
irregularity  in  the  expenditures  of  vast 
sums  of  money  particularly  in  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  $1,000,000,  obtained  by  the 
Department  to  “prevent  bubonic  plague 
and  other  communicable  diseases  from 
Eastern  Europe.”  The  investigation 
disclosed  the  fact  that  practically  all  of 
this  money  was  paid  out  as  salaries. 

“We  have  been  furnished  with  com¬ 
petent  scientific  opinion”  said  Justice 
Kelby’s  report,  “that  this  emergency  ex¬ 
penditure  of  nearly  a  million  dollars 
which  resulted  in  the  keeping  on  the 
payroll  without  Civil  Service  examina¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  of  persons  was  entire¬ 
ly  unnecessary.” 

The  report  to  the  Mayor  was  com¬ 
paratively  brief  Jt>ut  along  with  it  went  a 
vast  amount  of  evidence  pertaining  to 
the  148  criminal  cases  already  mention¬ 
ed.  Copies  of  the  report  were  also  sent  to 
the  District  Attorneys  of  the  four  coun¬ 
ties  concerned.  Mayor  Walker  refused 
to  comment  on  the  report  saying  that 
although  he  had  read  it  he  had  not  yet 
given  it  the  consideration  he  thought  it 
should  have  before  making  any  com¬ 
ment. 


Farm  News  From  South  Jersey 


COUTH  Jersey  has  hardly  started  with 
the  harvesting  of  its  white  potato  crop. 
Low  prices  and  the  desire  to  get  the  wheat 
harvest  out  of  the  way  led  most  of  the 
growers  to  delay  the  digging  until  con¬ 
ditions  were  move  favorable.  As  a  result 
of  the  one  week  delajq  the  price  advanced 
from  one  dollar  per  hundredweight  to 
$1.75.  While  indications  point  to  a  big 
movement  during  the  next  two  weeks 
there  is  considerable  fear  expressed  among 
growers  and  dealers  alike  that  prices  will 
not  be  maintained  at  these  levels.  Despite 
low  prices  the  growers  are  harvesting  the 
biggest  crop  grown  in  a.  great  many  years. 
Down  in  the  heart  of  the  potato  belt 
around  Shirley  in  Salem  and  Cumberland 
Counties  the  biggest  crops  are  being  dug. 
Alfred  Sloan  probably  the  best  potato 
grower  in  South  Jersey  is  digging  575- 
600  baskets  or  1 15-120  barrels  to  the  acre. 
On.  an  adjoining  farm  Leon  Flitcraft  is 
digging  a  crop  that  is  pronounced  equally 
as  big.  Up  to  August  first  the  movement 
of  potatoes  from  South  Jersey  was  the 
lightest  ever  known.  Only  15  cars  had 
moved  by  that  time,  while  in  previous 
years  as  many  as  2,000  cars  have  been 
moved  by  the  same  time.  Records  kept 
on  the  carlot  movement  shows  that  2200 
cars  were  moved  before  this  time  in  1913. 
Since  then  the  shipments  previous  to  the 
first  of  August  have  continued  to  dwindle 
until  this  year  the  movement  of  15  cars 
was  the  lightest  on  record. 


'"'THE  Quality  Egg  Club,  Vineland,  after 
1  years  of  strenuous  work  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  quality  in  its  pack  has  been 
able  to  make  connections  in  the  New  York 
market  that  nets  them  2  cents  more  per 
dozen  than  the  top  of  the  quotations  for 
any  day.  Membership  in  the  Quality 
Egg  Club  is  limited  to  a  few  of  the  highest 
quality  producers  in  the  territory  who 
have  been  the  most  particular  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  for  quality  of  the  eggs  that  they  ship 
to  the  New  York  market. 

Glassboro  apple  growers,  or  all  of  the 
early  apple  growers  in  the  state  have  made 
more  money  so  far  this  year  than  in  any 
season  since  the  close  of  the  war.  With 
a  big  crop  of  fine  fruit,  free  from  insect 
injury,  they  have  hit  a  high  priced  mar¬ 


ket  and  the  growers  have  been  able  to 
recoup  the  losses  of  the  last  few  years. 
One  big  orchardist  in  the  Glassboro  dis¬ 
trict  has  already  sold  over  $25,000  worth 
of  fruit  this  season. 


DEPORTS  from  various  parts  of  the 
^  state  sIioavs  a  heavy  ordering  of  fruit 
cleaning  machines.  Both  apples  and 
peaches  are  being  run  over  the  cleaners 
by  the  thousands  of  bushels  before  being 
sent  to  market.  Never  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  fruit  game  have  the  growers 
made  such  a  serious  effort  to  remove  the 
spray  residue  from  the  fruit  as  they  are 
now  doing.  It  is  now  predicted  that  100 
to  200  cleaners  will  come  into  the  state 
this  year.  Every  grower  who  has  used 
the  cleaners  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
Avork  and  some  report  a  slight  increase  in 
the  price  for  the  fruit  after  it  has  been 
brushed  and  wiped.  One  big  grower  re- 


(13)  I 31 

ports  that  it  paid  for  itself  in  cleaning 
up  the  windfalls  on  ..  big  block  of  early 
apples  that  were  particularly  dirty  and 
sandy  Avhen  gathered. 

The  attendance  at  the  summer  tour  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  through  Central 
New  Jersey  Avas  especially  well  attended. 
Before  the  day  was  o\-er  there  were  more 
than  100  automobiles  in  the  line  touring 
the  orchards.  This  is  the  first  time  in  re¬ 
cent  years  that  an  inspection  trip  through 
the  orchards  of  Mercer  County  have  been 
made. 

The  tour  started  at  the  farm  of  Earl 
Dilatush,  Robbinsville,  where  one  of  the 
big  roadside  market  stands  in  the  state  is 
located  and  a  large  part  of  the  fruit  grown 
is  marketed  at  the  door.  The  Terhune 
orchard,  Princeton  noted  for  its  high 
quality  fruit  Avas  of  particular  interest  to 
every  grower  present.  While  not  as  large 
as  some  of  the  others  visited  Mr.  Terhune 
has  built  a  reputation  for  high  quality  ap¬ 
ples  and  peaches. 

The  South  Jersey  fruit  growers  were 
particularly  interested  in  the  alfalfa  sod 
on  the  orchards  of  John  Hankinson.  This 
farmer  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  al¬ 
falfa  as  a  permanent  cover  crop  in  a  fruit 
orchard.  The  storage  house  on  the  farm 
of  R.  Barclay  Moon,  Hopewell  was  also 
visited  and  carefully  inspected,  as  the 
packing  house  was  built  as  a  unit  in  a 
unique  system  of  handling  fruit. 

The  speakers  of  the  day  included,  A.  E. 
Mercker,  Bureau  of  Markets,  Trenton; 
Prof.  L.  G.  Schermerhorn,  New  Bruns- 
Avick;  Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee,  and  Dr.  William 
H.  Martin  also  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  a  short 
intervieAV  Avith  Dr.  Jacob  Lipman,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  NeAv  Je  sey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  jtist  before  he  sailed  for  Palestine 
a  few  days  ago.  Representatives  of  this 
Government  are  now  busy  in  Palestine 
making  a  comprehensive  study  and  census 
of  the  agricultural  conditions  of  that 
country.  The  data  and  information 
gathered  by  these  representatives  will  be 
presented  to  Dr.  Lipman  and  Dr.  Ellwood 
Mead  of  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service 
and  on  their  analysis  of  the  agricultural 
situation  of  Palestine  will  be  mapped  out 
an  agricultural  program  for  that  country. 
Dr.  Lipman  will  return  to  the  United 
States  about  October  first/ — Amos  Kirbv. 


County  Notes  from  New  Jersey 

Hunterdon  County — The  heavy  rain 
on  August  1  has  put  the  farmers  back 
with  their  oats.  They  have  stopped  buy¬ 
ing  new  hay  and  the  price  is  not  settled  on 
new  wheat  yet,  neither  is  a  price  fixed 
on  new  oats.  Old  wheat  sells  for  $1.55, 
old  oats  for  50  to  55  cents,  corn  for  $1.50. 
Cows  are  selling  at  good  prices.  Over  a 
hundred  head  arrived  here  this  week  from 
Wisconsin.  Some  faimers  are  leaving  the 
League  for  better  prices. — J.  R.  F. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 


M' 


[ANY  farmers  had  to  thresh  part  of 
their  wheat  from  the  field  because  it 
was  so  long  in  the  stalk  that  not  all  of 
it  could  be  stored  after  moAving  away  a  big 
hay  crop. 

Some  smut  Avas  found  in  smooth  wheat 
more  than  in  the  beardy  varieties.  Oats 
are  being  cut,  and  they  promise  to  be  a 
good  crop,  with  plenty  of  straw,  too.  Corn 
has  groAvn  rapidly  the  past  few  weeks  and 
it  is  tasseling  in  many  fields,  yet  it  will 
need  a  late  fall  to  fully  mature.  Plowing 
wheat  stubbles  for  the  second  wheat  crop 
has  been  going  on  for  a  week  as  recent 
rains  have  put  the  soil  in  good  condition 
for  such  work. 

Potatoes  are  making  a  very  good  growth 
and  they  are  being  sprayed  every  week  or 
ten  days.  Early  potatoes  are  being  mar¬ 
keted  at  prices  from  $1.25  to  $1.50  and 
they  will  go  lower  soon. 

Many  bushels  of  timothy  seed  will  be 
made  in  this  section,  while  seed  shipped 
into  this  section  is  selling  at  $3.50  but  local 
seed  will  be  sold  for  less  money. 

On  August  x  a  heaAry  rain  and  wind 
storm  passed  over  part  of  Union  County, 


tearing  oft"  parts  of  several  barn  roofs  and 
leveled  fields  of  corn  in  a  discouraging 
way. 

Pastures  have  improved  and  a  good 
second  groAvth  of  clover  is  seen  on  many 
fields  which  were  moved.  The  second 
crop  of  alfalfa  hay  is  being  made. 

Picnics  are  the  order  of  the  day  for 
Sunday  schools  and  other  organizations, 
but  the  tri-county  picnic  at  Rolling  Green 
Park  will  be  the  largest  in  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  this  will  be  held  on  August 
10. — J.  N.  Glover. 


Standard  horseshoes — like  those  used 
by  contestants  in  the  New  York  State 
horseshoe  pitching  tournament  at  the 
State  Fair  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  the  Farm 
Bureaus — can  be  purchased  from  any  of 
the  following  companies:  Diamond  Calk 
Horseshoe  Company,  Duluth,  Minne¬ 
sota;  Putt  Mossrpan  and  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  National  Standard 
Horseshoe  Company,  Akron,  Ohio;  W. 
J.  Martin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Among  the  Farmers 

News  From  the  North  Court  try1- --County  Notes 


m 

ed  together 


ALTHOUGH  the  number  of  thunder 
showers  have  apparently  been  less 
this  year  than  is  usual,  especially  with 
the  number  of  rains  and  showers  that 
we  have  had,  still  the  loss  by  lightning 
continues.  Lately  it  seems  to  have 
taken  a  liking  to  cows,  and  we  hear  ot 
a  number  of  places  where  cows  hud¬ 
dling  under  a  tree  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  storm  have  been  killed. 
There  have  also  been  a  number  of  barns 
the  North  Country  that  have  burn- 
with  their  contents  which 
this  time  of  year  compose  the  main  part 
if  not  all  of  the  hay  crop. 

When  we  read  that  the  national  farm 
loss,  from  this  cause  alone  is  over  $20,- 
OOO'OOO,  there  is  little  wonder  that  in¬ 
surance  rates  are  climbing,  and  many 
companies  look  upon  a  farm  risk  with 
questioning  eyes,  but  it  is  very  hard 
on  those  of  us  who  have  farm  buildings 
on  which  we  wish  some  protection. 

So  important  has  this  matter  become 
that  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  had  a  farm  fire  committee 
investigating  methods  of  lessening  the 
loss.  They  have  reported  that  proper 
protection  of  the  farm  buildings,  espec¬ 
ially  through  the  installation  of  piopei- 
lv  erected  rodding  systems,  and  ground¬ 
ing  wire  fences  at  frequent  intervals 
lessens  the  danger  of  lightning  very  ma¬ 
terially. 


120.2  pounds  of  butterfat  and  1911 
pounds  of  milk  in  thirty  days  at  four 
years  of  age. — W.  I.  Roe. 


TODAY  lias  come  an  invitation  to  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Farm  Bureau  committeemen  at 
the  Middle  Road  Community  house  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  August  20th.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
year  for  the  committeemen.  It  gives 
all  a  chance  to  talk  things  over,  and  to 
listen  to  some  of  the  things  that  are 
being  accomplished  by  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau.  Mr.  C.  R.  White,  president  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
will  be  the  main  speaker,  with  B.  L. 
Johnson  of  Calcium  acting  as  toastmas- 

CThe  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  has  finally  decided  to  start  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  county  reforestry  in  the  near 
future.  A  tract  of  land  near  Theresa 
was  mentioned  as  being  available,  and 
will  probably  be  taken  for  this,  work. 
For  four  or  five  years  the  Boaids  For¬ 
estry  Committee  has  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  along  this  line,  but  no  definite 
action  ever  developed.  There  are  proba¬ 
bly  between  80,000  and  100,000  acres  in 
this  county  alone  that  might  better  be 
growing  trees,  than  being  as  they  are 
now.  Lewis,  St.  Lawrence,  and  other 
Northern  counties  have  large  areas  that 
need  reforestry,  although  in  the  two 
first  mentioned  private  interests  have  al¬ 
ready  covered  large  areas. 

~  *  *  * 

THE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  Inc.,  having  just  open¬ 
ed  a  new  plant  at  Brier  Hill,  is  now 
planning  for  a  new  plant  at  Hariisville, 
and  has  already  purchased  the  land  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 
It  is  understood  that  already  some  50 
men  have  been  signed  and  that  more 
are  coming.  This  will  open  a  fluid  mar¬ 
ket  for  this  section,  where  cheese,  has 
been  the  main  industry  for  the  dairy 
farmer. 

Plans  are  already  being  made  for  a 
delegation  of  Grangers  from  Northern 
New  York  to  attend  the  next  annual 
session  of  the  National  Grange  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  November  11  to  25th.  Al¬ 
though  nothing  definite  is  known  it  is 
understood  that  among  those  who  will 
attend  will  be  State  Executive  Commit¬ 
teeman  Edson  J.  Walrath  of  Evans 
Mills,  and  Pomona  Master  Alfred  E. 
Emerson. 

Word  has  just  been  received  that  an¬ 
other  Northern  New  York  cow  has 
made  a  good  record.  George  W.  Sisson, 
Jr.,  having  a  Jersey  that  has  produced 


New  York  County  Notes 

Montgomery  County — The  earth  is 
very  dry  and  vegetation  needs  rain.  Some 
farmers  have  finished  haying  and  are  cut¬ 
ting  oats.  Both  crops  are  very  good.  The 
dry  pastures  have  curtailed  the  flow  of 
milk.  The  price  however,  is  very  good. 
Cows  sell  at  $ioo  to  $125  a  piece. — 
G.  P.  VanV. 

Schenectady  County — Haying  is  pret¬ 
ty  well  along  with  a  larger  yield  than  last 
year  but  not  as  good  quality.  Oats  are 
being  harvested  and  they  are  a  very  good 
crop.  Buckwheat  is  looking  fine,  corn  is 
coming  along  nicely. 

Blight  has  hit  many  potato  fields  and 
the  outlook  is  not  very  good. 

The  price  of  eggs  remains  low  for  the 
time  of  the  year. — S.  W.  C. 

Jefferson  County — Jefferson  County 
Farm  Bureau  will  hold  a  meeting  on  Sat¬ 
urday  evening,  August  20  at  7 :30  at  the 
Rutland  Court  Community  House.  The 
speakers  will  be  C.  R.  White  of  Ionia ; 
B.  L.  Johnson  of  Evan  Mills,  Toastmaster; 
and  County  Agent  Agne.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  is  to  hold  a  Committee¬ 
men’s  banquet. — O.  G.  A. 

Wyoming  County — Wheat  harvest^ 
about  done  crop  is  good.  The  hay  crop 
one  of  the  best  is  being  rushed  to  comple¬ 
tion.  Some  alfalfa  is  cut  the  second  time. 
Farmers  wonder  what  they  will  do  with 
so  much  hay.  There  are  idle  pastures  this 
year.  Wyoming  County  might  keep  more 
cows  and  double  her  milk  output  if  the 
price  of  milk  would  keep  pace  with  the 
price  of  labor  so  the  farmer  could  pro¬ 
duce  milk  at  a  profit.  The  corn  crop  will 
be  soft  and  light  this  year.  Some  seed 
did  not  grow  in  fields  that  were  sown  with 
buckwheat  but  the  corn  that  stands  is 
doing  well  and  it  ought  to  for  it  is  in  good 
feed.  The  rainy  weather  kept  the  culti¬ 
vation.  Some  of  it  will  have  to  be  cut 
by  hand  if  the  wet  weather  continues. — 
O.  F.  R. 

Chautauqua  County — At  this  date, 
August  8,  there  is  still  lots  of  hay  uncut. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  hay  this  year  such 
as  it  is.  Much  of  it  owing  to  the  wet 


weather  will  be  pretty  poor  feed.  The 
men  who  did  the  bulk  of  their  haying  the 
last  week  in  June  and  the  first  week  in 
July  were  winners  this  year.  They  didn’t 
get  so  much  hay  but  lots  better  quality. 
The  milk  flow  is  shrinking  considerably 
but  not  as  much  as  usual  at  this  season. 
Other  crops  than  corn  are  coming  along 
good.  Fruit,  in  most  cases  will  be  scarce. 
—A.  J.  N. 

Ontario  County — We  have  had  plen¬ 
ty  of  rain  for  the  last  three  weeks.  It 
came  mostly  in  thunder  showers  and  in 
some  places  near  here  there  was  hail  that 
damaged  grapes  quite  badly.  Berries  are 
harvested  and  was  a  light  crop.  Prices 
were  from  xx  to  15  cents  per  quart  with 
only  a  few  local  buj'ers.  Apple  trees  are 
looking  bad  with  some  kind  of  a  blight 
caused  by  a  small  worm  eating  the  leaves. 
Chicken  thieves  have  been  rather  numer¬ 
ous  around  here  lately. — C.  A.  B. 

Delaware  County — The  first  week  of 
August  turned  out  better  than  expected 
and  many  farmers  finished  haying  al¬ 
though  there  is  still  much  hay  uncut. 
Some  shipments  of  cauliflower  have 
been  made,  the  highest  price  received 
being  $5  per  crate.  Poorer  grades 
brought  $2  and  $3.  Buyers  from  the 
boarding  section  are  paying  35c  for 
eggs.  No  sale  at  all  for  old  hens. — E. 
M.  N. 
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strides,  due  to  the  more  modern  methods 
employed  and  the  high  cost  of  such  food 
when  purchased  in  the  stores.  Japanese 
beetles  threaten  to  become  a  serious 
scourge  throughout  many  parts  of  the 
state.  National  and  state  officials  wage  an 
active  warfare  against  the  pest,  along 
public  highways  but  the  Japanese  beetle 
has  strong  wings  and  favors  trips  across 
green  fields,  gardens  and  woodlands  rather 
than  along  improved  highways. 

The  Eastern  Pennsylvania  peach  crop 
will  be  less  than  50  per  cent  due  to  frosts 
and  excessive  rains. 

Pure  bred  and  common  varieties  o£ 
poultry  as  well  as  eggs  continue  as  a  pro¬ 
fitable  factor  in  the  average  farm  finance. 
Weeds  of  various  noxious  varieties  are 
flourishing  in  consequence  of  indifferent 
farming  and  a  hesitation  to  enforce  some 
good  protective  laws  now  on  our  statutes, 
— O.  D.  S. 

Cumberland  County — All  crops  are 
making  rapid  growth.  Tomatoes,  pep¬ 
pers,  melons  and  sweet  potatoes  are 
ten  days  late.  Pasture  fields  look  fine 
and  hay  is  a  good  crop.  Prices  for  pro¬ 
duce  are  generally  good  especially 
beans. — A.  P.  S. 


Pennsylvania  County  Notes 

Cumberland  County. — Having  very 
bad  harvest  weather  with  much  rain. 
There  is  still  hay  to  be  made.  Threshing 
being  done,  wheat  is  not  yielding  very  well, 
too  much  straw.  The  sumlner  season  is 
about  a  month  late.  Corn  is  growing  fast 
due  to  the  warm  and  wet  weather  we  are 
having.  Sortie  potatoes  being  raised,  do¬ 
ing  fairly  well  as  to  yield.  Wheat  mar¬ 
kets  for  $1.20  at  present.  Corn  is  $1. 
Hay  is  very  low  at  from  $8  to  $10  a  ton. — 
J.  B.  IC. 

Berks  County — This  county’s  record 
in  rehabilitating  an  old  established  county 
agricultural  society  and  fair  is  seldom 
equalled  in  the  entire  history  of  such  asr. 
sociation  as  the  present  membership  and 
practical  financial  results  amply  testify. 

Preserving  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the 
farmers’  homes  has  made  wonderful 


Leon  Claus  Coes  to  St.  j 
Lawrence  County 

CINCE  the  resignation  of  Mr.  S.  R. 
^  Farley,  formerly  Farm  Bureau  Man¬ 
ager  of  St.  Lawrence  County,  Mr.  Bowen 
has  been  taking  care  of  his  work  until  a 
new  Farm  Bureau  Manager  should  be 
chosen. 

It  was  recently  announced  that  Mr.  Leon 
Claus  is  selected  to  fill  the  place  left 
vacant  by  Mr.  Farley.  Mr.  Claus  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Guelph,  Ontario.  In  May,  1924,  he 
went  to  Allegheny  County  as  assistant  and 
in  1925  was  appointed  Manager  of  the 
Allegheny  County  Farm  Bureau. 


Congressman  Ketcham  Will 
Speak  at  Fair 

'"THE  New  York  State  Farm  Bureaii 
A  Federation  has  secured  Congressman 
J.  C.  Ketcham  of  Michigan  as  its  speaker 
on  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  day  at  the 
State  Fair  on  August  30th.  Congressman 
Ketcham  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
Goodman  Ketcham  Seed  Dyeing  Bill, 
which  requires  that  foreign  clover  and 
alfalfa,  which  is  unadapted  to  use  in  this 
country,  shall  be  stained  as  a  warning  td 
farmers. 


Improving  the  Human  Family 

( Continued  from  page  1) 


the  American  Eugenics  Society  has  de¬ 
cided  to  make  the  contest  available  for  a 
larger  number  of  fairs  and  especially  the 
smaller  country  fairs  where  it  can  be 
handled  for  a  very  small  sum  of  money 
and  where  the  competition  is  always 
keener. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is 
anxious  to  help  in  this  work  and  will 
be  glad  to  put  any  fair  in  touch  with  the 
American  Eugenics  Society  so  that  they 
may  add  this  new  and  attractive  feature. 
Our  readers  can  do  much  -by  suggesting 
this  to  the  fair  manager. 

In  brief,  here  is  what  happens  to  the 
families  taking  the  examination  after  they 
have  signified  their  intention  of  so  doing, 
and  have  received  the  appointment  cards. 

Eugenics  Society  Will  Help 

First  they  register  and  hand  in  their 
Record  of  Family  Traits.  This  is  a  form 
which  has  been  filled  out  at  home,  and 
gives  the  good  and  bad  traits  of  each  per¬ 
son  in  the  family  for  as  many  generations 
as  it  is  possible  to  recall.  The  family 
Bible  comes  in  handy.  Each  family  is 
urged  to  put  down  everything,  whether 
complimentary  or  otherwise,  because  this 
record  will  be  carefully  preserved  at  the 
Eugenics  Record  Office  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  L.  I.,  in  a  fireproof  vault.  No¬ 
body  sees  these  records  in  the  town  where 
the  contests  are  held.  They  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  family  and  its  descendants  and 
to  the  person  who  does,  the  scoring.  The 


day  is  coming  when  family  pedigrees  will 
be  worth  more  than  deeds  to  land  or  bpgs 
of  gold  and  any  farsighted  person  realizes 
this  all  too  well ;  so  the  Records  of  Family 
Traits  are  filled  out  with  great  pains. 

A  Complete  Physical  and  Mental 
Examination 

When  the  family  is  registered,  they  are 
ushered  to  the  separate,  booths  where  they 
are  given  a  very  thorough  physical  exami¬ 
nation.  Eyes,  ears,  throat  and  nose,  teeth, 
structural ;  laboratory  examinations  are  all 
given  carefully.  In  fact  the  physical  ex¬ 
amination  would  cost  about  $20  for  each 
individual  if  it  were  made  by  specialists 
in  their  offices,  but  here  it  is  done  free, 
and  done  by  specialists  too. 

When  the  physical  examination  is 
finished  a  mental  examination  is  given. 
This  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  game  and 
is  always  enjoyed  by  everyone.  The 
adults  are  given  the  same  test  as  was 
given  in  the  army.  The  children  have  a 
Binet  test.  These  are  corrected  and  the 
results  are  not  made  public  but  are  sent 
to  the  individuals. 

The  combination  of  the  hereditary, 
physical  and  mental  examinations  determine 
the  final  score.  When  they  have  been 
judged  at  headquarters,  each  individual 
who  attains  a  certain  high  score  is  awarded 
a  beautiful  medal,  and  each  family  which 
is  the  winner  in  its  class  receives  a  bronze 
medallion  which  they  will  cherish  with 
«rcat  .pride.  ,,  ,  ..  .  „  .... 


Competition  there  are  four 


In  the 
classes : 

1 —  Newly  weds  and  engaged  couples 

2 —  Small  sized  families  of  one  and  two 
children 

3—  Medium  sized  families  of  three  and  four 
children 

4 —  Large  families  of  five  or  more  children 
Could  your  family  win  a  prize?  You 

might  be  surprised  to  find  hidden  weak¬ 
nesses  that  you  never  suspected.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  who  have  taken  these  ex¬ 
aminations  in  the  past  have  been  surprised 
to  learn  that  they  had  heart  trouble,  kidney 
trouble,  or  even  worse  ailments.  Without 
doubt  these  revelations  have  added  years 
to  people’s  lives,  and  all  it  cost  was  the 
price  of  admission  to  the  fair  grounds. 

Have  a  Contest  at  Your  Fair 

Besides  the  contest,  the  American 
Eugenics  Society  sends  exhibit,  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all,  showing  the  power  of 
heredity  and  how  it  works  in  plants,  ani¬ 
mals  and  men. 

To  the  majority  of  readers,  a  Fitter 
Families  Contest  is  not  available  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  made 
available  at  your  county  fair.  We  suggest 
that  you  write  to  the  fair  manager,  send¬ 
ing  him  a  copy  of  this  article,  and  request 
that  a  contest  be  held.  The  fair  will  find 
it  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  manage 
with  the  cooperation  from  the  American 
Eugenics  Society  and  they  will  find  it  one 
of  the  best  educational  features  they  have 
ever  held. 
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What  Farmers  Want  To  Know 

Hardening  Concrete  Floors  —  Radio  Questions 

What  solution,  If  any  can  be  applied  to  wifl  be  necessary  to  get  fresh  sheet  cellu- 
new  concrete  floors  to  harden  them?-E.  J.  loid  of  the  proper  thicknesS)  as  Gid  ma. 


!M- 

,rpHE  most  practical  treatment  for 
1  *  cement  floors  which  seem  soft  and 
inclined  to  dust  is  to  saturate  them  thor¬ 
oughly  with  sodium  silicate  (water  glass) 
as  follows: 

Wash  the  floor  thoroughly  with  clear 
water,  scrubbing  with  a  stiff  broom  or 
scrubbing  brush,  removing  all  dirt.  Allow 
the  surface  to  cfry.  Mix  one  part  water- 
glass  (Sodium  Silicate)  of  400  Baume, 
with  3  to  4  parts  of  water,  total  4  to  5 
parts,  depending  upon  the  porosity  of  the 
concrete.  The  denser  the  concrete  the 
weaker  the  solution  required. 

Apply  with  a  brush  one  coat  evenly 
over  the  entire  surface.  This  will  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  pores  of  the  concrete.  Al¬ 
low  the  concrete  surface  to  dry,  after 
34  hours  apply  another  coat  the  same  as 
before.  Again  allow  the  surface  to  dry, 
and  apply  another  coat.  If  after  24  hours 
the  third  coat  is  not  flush  with  the  surface 
in  any  part  of  the  floor,  apply  another 
coat.  That  which  remains  on  the  sur¬ 
face  can  be  readily  removed,  thus  evening 
up  the  floor.  That  which  has  penetrated 
into  the  pores  has  come  in  contact  with 
the  alkalies  and  salts  in  the  concrete  and 
formed  into  an  insoluble  very  hard  mineral 
glue. 

There  are  also  on  the  market  several 
satisfactory  commercial  compounds  for 
keeping  down  dust  and  hardening  concrete 
surfaces.  Information  concerning  these 
can  be  secured  through  the  Portland 
Cement  Association,  Chicago,  Ill. — I.W.D. 


terial  which  has  been  much  exposed  to 
sunlight  is  not  worth  putting  in.  Then  if 
the  edges  of  the  sheets  were  moistened 
with  acetone  or  alcohol  and  then  sewed 
immediately,  the  cracking  trouble  would 
probably  be  done  away.  It  is  cheaper  and 
better,  however,  to  take  the  work  to  some¬ 
one  equipped  to  do  this  kind  of  work. — 
I.  W.  D. 


Cover  Drainage  Tile  in  Dry 
Weather 

Is  It  necessary  to  put  straw  or  other  ma¬ 
terial  over  the  Joints  In  tile  drains  before 
covering  them!  Is  It  better  to  cover  them 
when  the  ground  Is  dry  or  when  It  Is  wet? 
— B.  H.,  New  York. 

'  I  'HE  best  time  to  fill  the  drainage 
trenches  is  when  the  ground  is  dry. 
When  the  ground  is  wet,  it  is  likely  to 
puddle  and  the  soil  around  the  tile  be¬ 
comes  very  hard.  This  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  water  to  get  through  it  into  the 
tiles.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  pays  to  buy 
straw  to  cover  tile.  If  the  system  is 
well  put  in  and  the  ground  dry  when 
filled,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cover  the 
joints.  If  flat  stones  are  handy,  one  can 
be  laid  over  each  joint. 


With  the 

RADIO  MAN 


Brainard  Foote 


Fillers  -or  Orchards 

Is  the  practice  of  setting  fillers  In  an 
orchard  advisable?  Which  is  more  com¬ 
mon,  apples  or  pears  as  fillers! — L.  F.,  New 

York. 

rT~,HE  use  of  fillers  in  a  new  orchard 
1  has  many  things  to  recommend  it. 
Where  used  the  trees  that  are  to  form 
thr  permanent  orchard  are  set  in  squares 
with  a  filler  in  the  center  of  each  square. 
This  will  give  twice  the  number  of  trees 
to  the  acre. 

Peaches  are  commonly  used  where 
they  are  grown  successfully,  but  they 
complicate  orchard  operations  particu¬ 
larly  spraying  so  that  a  quick  bearing 
variety  of  apples  is  perhaps  more  desir¬ 
able.  Wealthy,  is  a  good  variety  for 
fillers  as  are  Romes,  Twenty  ounce  or 
Oldenbergs.  It  is  a  mistake  to  leave 
fillers  too  long. 


Dow  Temperature  Stops  Growth 
of  Bacteria 

Are  bacteria  killed  by  freezing?  If  not 
how  can  food  be  kept  in  cold  storage! — R. 
N.  J.,  New  York. 

^OME  kinds  of  bacteria  are  harder  to 
kill  than  others,  but  so  far  as  we 
know  few  kinds  are  killed  by  freezing 
temperatures.  They  are  prevented  from 
multiplying,  and  so  food  does  not  spoil 
so  long  as  kept  at  freezing  temperature. 
Many  kinds  of  bacteria  have  the  ability 
to  thicken  their  cell  walls  and  become 
mactive  when  conditions  are  not  favor¬ 
able  for  growth.  They  are  then  called 
spores  and  are  much  harder  to  kill  than 
when  they  are  active  and  multiplying. 


Sewing  Celluloid  Curtains 

of*  IX?U,r,ta,n8  on  my  car  need  new  lights 
aithm  LJ  lu  or  whatever  the  material  Is, 
you  t«nh  th®  curtains  proper  are  good.  Can 
can  how  t0  refnl  them.  so  the  work 

home?  I  find  that  the  filling 
thrminu  cracks  when  the  needle  Is  pushed 
help.  s'111  be  thankful  for  any 

1  *  is  hardly  practicable  to  do  this  work 
at  home  by  hand,  but  it  should  be  taken 
-  a  good  harness  maker  or  shoemaker, 

,  " 0  can  sew  the  celluloid  in  easily  on  his 
eavy  sewing  machine  without  any  trouble 
1  atever  from  the  celluloid  cracking.  And 

« e  so  much  faster  than  one  can 

hardly  afford  to  do  it  by  hand. 

If  you  must  do  the  work  at  home,  it 


Spare  Radio  Tubes  Do  Not 
Deteriorate 

DECENTLY  a  radio  fan  was  heard  to 
observe  that  he  never  bought  any 
tubes  than  he  actually  needed  in  his  set 
because  any  tubes  lying  idle  on  the  shelf 
would  deteriorate.  This  idea  is  in  fact 
wrong,  for  radio  tubes  do  not  deteriorate 
at  all  when  not  in  use,  any  more  than  elec¬ 
tric  light  bulbs  go  “bad”  when  kept  in 
their  packing  boxes  not  in  use. 

Of  course,  rough  treatment  can  damage 
the  delicate  elements  inside  just  as  it  can 
in  the  case  of  the  electric  light  bulb.  It 
is  a  very  good  plan  to  keep  at  least  one 
new,  tested,  radio  tube  on  hand,  so  this 
can  be  tried  in  all  sockets  every  couple 
of  months.  In  this  way  the  weakening 
tubes  can  be  easily  located.  A  spare  tube 
for  the  “B”  eliminator  may  also  be  kept 
on  hand  for  the  same  purpose. 

*  *  * 

Indoor  Aerial  Lessens  Volume 

Is  It  true  that  an  Indoor  aerial  made  of 
screening  about  the  size  of  a  window  shade 
will  work  as  well  as  an  outdoor  aerial  and 
will  avoid  static? 

No.  There  will  be  less  static  and  also 
less  volume  from  stations.  The  idea 
may  be  good  enough  for  nearby  strong 
stations  and  will  often  result  in  less 
static  for  this  work.  The  reason  is  that 
the  outdoor  aerial  is  often  bigger  than 
needed  for  local  reception. 

*  *  * 

Hydrometer  for  Batteries 

Is  It  true  that  a  voltmeter  Is  Just  as  good 
as  a  hydrometer  for  telling  the  condition  of 
a  storage  battery7 

No,  not  strictly.  The  voltmeter  will 
certainly  show  when  the  battery  is  run 
down,  as  it  will  fail  to  register  as  high  as 
6  volts.  The  normal  fully  charged  condi¬ 
tion  can  not  be  properly  told  by  a  volt¬ 
meter  as  the  voltage  remains  about  the 
same  from  half  or  three  quarters  charge 
to  full  charge.  Better  use  a  hydrometer. 
*  *  * 

Amateurs  Use  Code 

How  Is  It  that  amateur  radio  operators 
can  talk  with  Australia,  France,  etc.,  and 
yet  It  Is  almost  Impossible  for  us  to  hear 
European  Broadcasters! 

The  reason  is  that  amateurs  do  not 
“talk”.  They  use  the  dots  and  dashes  of 
the  code.  You  yourself  can  hear  the 
“whistles”  of  many  stations  that  are  far 
out  of  reach  as  far  as  voice  is  concerned. 
Moreover,  the  very  short  waves  amateurs 


5% Interest 

ON 

Federal  Land  Bank 
First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

Recent  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable 
prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on 
new  loans  to  5%. 

These  loans  are  made  only  on  farms  and  up  to  about  one- 
half  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  and  buildings.  Farm¬ 
ers  may  borrow  for  any  agricultural  purpose  to  pay  up 
present  mortgages  or  debts. 

All  loans  are  made  on  a  long  term  basis  with  small  pay¬ 
ments  on  principal  each  year. 

The  Springfield  Bank  is  also  offering  for  the  first  time  a 
PLAN  OF  PAYMENT  which  is  especially  well  suited  to 
farms  in  this  district. 

Over  $51,000,000  has  been  loaned  in  the  last  ten  years  to 
the  farmers  in  the  Northeastern  States. 

For  Information 

ASK  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION  in  your 
County,  or  WRITE  DIRECT  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 

at 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


4VST  a  r 
hammer  to 
JV  APPLY  IT 


Alligator  Steel  Belt  Lacing  gives  ex¬ 
tremely  long  service.  The  tight  Alligator 
grip  of  steel  protects  the  belt  ends  where 
trouble  usually  starts.  Quick  and  easy  to 
put  on,  too.  Use  the  two  sections  of 
hinge  pin.  Follow  directions.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  agricultural  schools,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  farm  machinery  and  belting 
and  by  millions  of  farmers. 

Your  regular  dealer  has  the  size  you 
need  in  stock. 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFFICE 


use  are  good  for  covering  long  distances 
but  are  unreliable  for  short  distance  com¬ 
munication  of  any  kind. 

*  *  * 

B  Eliminator  Recommended 

We  plan  to  buy  a  5  tube  receiving  set 
which  uses  a  power  tube  that  has  to  have 
at  least  135  volts  and  could  stand  more 
with  even  better  results,  It  Is  said.  Would 
you  advise  the  purchase  of  " B ”  batteries 
or  a  “B"  eliminator! 

I  would  recommend  the  eliminator,  I 
believe.  Of  course,  a  good  deal  depends 
upon  how  much  you  can  afford  to  spend  at 
the  outset,  for  the  eliminator  will  cost 
from  $35.00  to  $55.00  for  a  really  good 
one,  with  possibly  a  few  dollars  more  for 
the  rectifier  tube.  It  would  take  two  to 
four  years’  use  of  “B”  batteries  to  equal 
this  outlay,  including  the  annual  expense 
for  replacement  of  the  rectifier  tube  when 
needed.  The  eliminator  is  much  less 
trouble  and  gives  the  higher  voltage  if 
the  right  kind  is  bought.  With  batteries 


you  would  hardly  go  above  135  volts  be¬ 
cause  of  cost. 

*  *  * 

About  Cone  Speakers 

Is  a  cone  speaker  usually  considered  bet¬ 
ter  If  It  has  a  closed  back?  i  note  that 
some  have  the  back  entirely  open. 

Yes,  the  closed  back  is  almost  always 
better  unless  the  speaker  is  very  large. 
Low  tones  are  reproduced  better  if  the 

back  is  enclosed. 

*  *  * 

Conditions  Influence  Reception 

A  man  wants  to  sell  me  a  superhetero¬ 
dyne  and  he  will  guarantee  that  I  can  get 
stations  on  the  West  Coast.  Would  such 
a  guarantee  be  worth  anything? 

No,  because  anyone  could  assure  you 
of  coart  reception  if  no  particular  time 
were  named.  Persistent  listening  with  a 
sensitive  set  will  usually  bring  in  sta¬ 
tions  as  far  away  as  that  perhaps  once 
or  twice.  As  for  every  day  or  every  night 
work,  don’t  listen  to  such  nonsense. 
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How  One  Mother  Does  It 


Little  Ingenuities  She  Uses  to  Keep  Her  Little  Folks  Busy  and  Happy 


EVERY  “queen  of  the  kitchen"  will 
agree  with  me  that  keeping  a  home 
happy  through  the  stormy  days  of  winter 
requires  a  real  “domestic  diplomat 
especially  when  there  are  children.  For 
children  when  idle  are  invariable  discon¬ 
tented  and  quarrelsome.  Keeping  them 
happily  employed  while  mother  works  is 
ofttimes  a  real  task.  But  wise  is  the 
mother  who  will  permit  them  to  be  under 
foot,  helping  and  hindering  her,  for  there 
are  no  lessons  more  important  to  future 
homemakers  than  those  learned  in  mother’s 
kitchen.  J 

Fortunate  indeed,  are  those  children 
whose  mother  not  only  allows  them  to  help 
her  but  makes  ordinary  tasks  interesting 
as  well.  Pretty  aprons  and  tea  towels 
with  child  or  animal  pictures  outlined  upon 
them  makes  dish  drying  so  much  less 
tedious  to  small  helpers.  I  avoid  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  china  closet  when  children  put 


For  the  Tailored  Miss 


Pattern  739  with  its  unusual  vestee  and 
long  tie  closing  gets  a  very  fine  effect  with 
a  minimum  of  work.  Printed  silk  crepe  with  d 
georgette  vestee  would  mak 'p  a  dress  elegant 
enough  for  any  use  except  for  formal  even¬ 
ing.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sines  16,  18  and.  20 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inch  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  The  36-inch  size  requires  2}i  yards  of 
40-inch  material  with  %  yard  of  12,-ineh  ma¬ 
terial  for  vestee  and  4  yards  of  ribbon. 
Price  13  cents. 


the  dishes  away  by  having  them  first  make 
name  labels  for  plates,  cups,  saucers,  etc., 
and  paste  or  pin  them  just  above  the  spaces 
allotted  to  the  different  articles. 

Baking  time  is  always  so  fascinating  to 
children.  Heart-breaking  disappointments 
over  King  Winter’s  drift-barred  roads, 
preventing  parties  and  coasting  may  often 
be  eased  by  the  permission  of  cutting  out 
cookies  and  the  added  privilege  of  making 
a  “cookie  man”.  Small  children  also  en¬ 
joy  guessing.  Ironing  day  presents  a  fine 
opportunity  for  guessing  whose  garment 
is  to  be  ironed  next,  from  the  sheet  cover¬ 
ed  basket  of  clothes.  The  child  making 
the  most  correct  guesses  wins  the  game. 

Another  game  enjoyed  by  the  school 
child  is  educational  as  well.  I  call  it  the 
number  game.  I  print  number  combina¬ 
tions  on  pasteboard  cards  and  have  the 
child  read  off  the  numbers  and  tell  the 
answers.  If  he  gives  the  correct  answer 


he  is  permitted  to  put  the  card  in  his  pile; 
if  not,  I  tell  the  correct  answer  and  the 
card  goes  in  my  pile.  The  player  having 
the  larger  number  of  cards  wins.  New 
number  combinations  may  be  added  or  sub¬ 
tracted  when  one  player  wins  too  often. 
The  game  requires  little  effort  on  the 
mother’s  part  and  may  be  played  while 
she  prepares  vegetables  or  sweeps  the 
room.  I  have  discovered  that  many  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  difficulty  in  memorizing  ad¬ 
dition  or  multiplication  tables  in  school 
will  learn  them  easily  in  the  game. 

The  older  children  in  our  family  enjoy 
selecting  a  few  difficult  words  each  day 
and  seeing  how  many  members  of  the 
family  they  can  spell  down.  A  friend  is 


ing.  Now  using  cord  or  some  stout 
thread  begin  at  the  top  and  make  row 
after  row  of  blanket  stitches  each  row 
sewn  into  the  next  row  until  the  ball  is 
covered.  This  makes  a  firm  good  ball. 
The  “bounce"  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  rubber  in  the  center.  One  can  cover 
them  with  a  fitted  pattern  like  a  “store" 
base  ball  but  this  way  is  easier,  quicker 
and,  I  think,  better. — E.  H.  F.,  N.  Y. 

The  Children’s  Share 

HEN  the  excitement  of  a  party  is  in 
the  air  no  one  is  so  interested  or  so 
anxious  to  help  as  the  children.  They 
like  to  help  get  ready  as  well  as  to  take 


■r 


Tell  Us  Your  Troubles 


WOULD  you  like  a  friend  to  whom  you  could  tell  your  troubles  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  they  are  without  any  embarrassment,  knowing  that  they  will 
be  held  strictly  confidential?  Is  something  worrying  you  almost  to  dis¬ 
traction  so  that  you  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn?  Perhaps  you  have 
had  a  great  personal  disappointment  or  maybe  you  are  in  love  and  the 
affair  is  not  going  right.  It  is  possible  that  you  have  quarrelled  with  your 
best  friend.  In  short,  are  you  in  trouble  and  need  someone  to  whom  you 
can  turn  for  advice  and  sympathy? 

If  so,  write  Aunt  Janet  of  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  and  tell  her  your  troubles. 

We  have  found  in  connection  with  our  Service  Bureau  that  often  some 
of  our  folks  write  us  about  their  personal  problems  and  troubles  not  direct¬ 
ly  connected  with  the  farm  business.  After  all,  living  is  a  greater  thing  in 
life  than  making  a  living.  Very  often  a  person  has  something  on  his  mind 
which  is  troubling  him  and  because  of  its  personal  nature  and  for  fear  of 
being  misunderstood  he  hesitates  to  discuss  it  with  any  of  his  friends.  Per¬ 
haps  the  right  word  of  advice  at  the  right  time  may  save  one  from  years  of 
suffering.  The  psychologists  say  that  it  is  a  great  relief  just  to  be  able  to 
tell  your  troubles  to  somebody  else  and  to  know  that  they  are  understood. 
Thousands  of  young  men  and  women  are  wondering  what  they  are  going  to 
do  with  their  lives,  wondering  what  their  work  in  life  is  going  to  be.  They 
may  be  undecided  whether  they  should  go  to  college,  whether  they  should 
get  more  education,  or  whether  they  should  go  to  work.  / 

Years  of  personal  experience  and  handling  hundreds  of  similar  problems 
have  given  us  a  background  that  may  help  us  to  be  of  some  aid  to  you.  No 
matter  what  your  troubles  are,  we  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  them.  Of  course, 
many  of  the  troubles  we  cannot  solve.  Nothing  but  Old  Man  Time  can 
really  help  some  of  the  great  heartaches  of  life.  But  we  will  do  the  best 
we  can  if  you  will  make  us  your  confidant. 

All  letters  of  course  will  be  considered  strictly  confidential,  but  please 
do  not  write  us  without  signing  your  name.  If  you  do  not  want  an  answer, 
say  so  in  your  letter.  If  we  publish  any  letters  it  will  be  in  such  a  way  that 
no  one  can  tell  from  whom  they  come.  You  will  receive  a  prompt  answer 
by  mail,  if  you  want  one.  This  service  is  of  course  absolutely  free  and  is 
just  another  one  of  the  helps  that  we  are  trying  to  render  to  our  readers. 


interesting  her  two  daughters  in  baking 
on  stormy  Saturdays.  Each  little  girl  is 
provided  with  a  note  book  and  a  box  of 
gilt  stars.  They  write  but  one  recipe  on 
each  page.  This  is  written  in  the  order 
of  making.  If  eggs  and  sugar  are  to  be 
creamed  they  are  written egg,  add  sugar 
slowly,  etc.  If  the  recipe  calls  for  baking 
powder  and  flour,  those  two  ingredients 
are  enclosed  in  brackets  as  a  constant  re¬ 
minder  for  little  cooks  to  mix  them  to¬ 
gether  before  adding  to  the  batter.  When 
a  recipe  has  been  successfully  used  three 
times  a  gold  star  marks  it  as  tested. 

The  little  girls  make  their  recipe  books 
interesting  by  cutting  colored  pictures  of 
food  products  from  magazines  and  past¬ 
ing  them  on  the  blank  part  of  the  page. 
This  same  mother  glorifies  mending  time 
as  well  as  telling  stories  as  she  teaches  her 
children  the  thrifty  art  of  clothes  re¬ 
pairing. 

It  takes  time  to  make  the  homey  tasks 
interesting  of  course;  but  how  could  time 
be  better  spent?  Surely,  not  by  looking 
about  to  see  where  the  youngsters  are  and 
what  they  are"  doing.  It  is  far  more 
pleasant  to  have  them  look  about  to  see 
where  mother  is  and  what  she  is  doing; 
eagerly  awaiting  the  reply  to  “Can  I  help 
mother?” — I.  M.,  New  York. 


Home  Made  Balls 

ALLS  that  will  bounce  can  be  made 
at  home  and  the  children  can  make 
them  at  home  after  they  learn  how. 

Cut  strips  from  an  old  pair  of  rub¬ 
bers  about  half  an  inch  thick  and  roll 
them  tightly  into  a  small  round  ball. 
Then  wind  with  strips  of  some  soft  ma¬ 
terial  until  the  rubber  is  covered.  An 
old  cotton  stocking  makes  good  cover- 


part  in  the  fun,  and  when  it  is  over  they 
can  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they 
were  partly  responsible  for  the  good  time. 
Few  things  are  more  important  in  a  child’s 
life  than  his  training  to  get  along  with 
people  pleasantly.  Irf  almost  any  family 
party  there  are  certain  tasks  which  he  is 
able  to  perform,  and  it  is  good  for  him 
to  do  them.  If  he  helps  plan  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  he  develops  a  true  spirit  of  hos¬ 
pitality  and  kindliness,  as  well  as  a  desire 
to  help. 

Take  Care  of  Small  Hurts 

HEN  the  skin  is  broken  or  injured 
in  any  way,  there  is  always  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  infection  entering  there.  Any 
medicine  closet  should  have  some  antiseptic 
for  quick  use  in  such  cases.  Extension 
specialists  in  South  Dakota  have  a  first 
aid  demonstration  which  recommends  using 
tincture  of  iodine  or  two  per  cent  mer- 
curochrome  for  such  purposes.  If  a 
wound  bleeds  freely,  the  flow  of  blood 
helps  to  wash  out  any  germs  which  may 
have  entered ;  the  application  of  antiseptic 
then  cleanses  the  surface.  If  rusty  nails 
cause  the  wound  a  thorough  washing  with 
the  disinfectant  is  necessary.  Keep  wounds 
bandaged  with  antiseptic  gauze.  The  best 
preventive,  of  course,  is  to  have  no  boards 
with  nails  lying  around. 

In  case  of  a  dog-bite  a  doctor  should 
be  sent  for.  The  dog-bite  should  also  be 
immediately  treated  with  a  disinfectant  and 
the  dog  shut  up  and  watched.  The  dog 
may  have  been  only  teased  and  angered  or 
it  may  have  rabies.  If  the  dog  has  rabies, 
the  child  should  be  treated  by  a  physician 
for  rabies. 

In  removing  a  splinter  a  sharp  needle 
should  be  used.  It  should  first  be  sterilized 


in  boiling  water  or  in  a  flame  and  allowed 
to  cool  before  using.  After  the  removal 
of  the  splinter  an.  antiseptic  should  be  used 
on  the  wound. 

In  the  case  of  bums  v/hich  often  occur 
in  the  household,  if  the  skin  is  not  broken, 
cover  the  burn  with  a  paste  of  baking 
soda.  Keep  this  damp  and  bandaged 
tightly.  A  blister  should  not  be  broken. 
In  time  the  body  will  absorb  it  If  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so,  qse  a  sterjjized  fine  sowing 
needle.  When  the  skin  is  broken  in  a 
burn,  cover  the  spot  with  carron  oil.  Ster¬ 
ilized  gauze  should  be  used  on  a  burn; 
never  cotton  batting. 


Colored  Envelopes 

TWfANY  of  the  envelopes  now  have  lin- 
ings  of  artistic  colored  paper.  By 
all  means  save  these  envelopes,  for  the 
gay  lining  will  make  wonderful  paper 
chains,  far  lovelier  than  those  from 
plain  paper.  It  will  make  pleasant 
rainy  day  work  for  restless  fingers,  also 
it  is  by  no  means  too  early  to  start 
saving  them  for  next  year’s  Christmas 
tree. — Mrs.  A.  B.  S.,  Cal. 


An  Army  Blanket 

'  I  'HE  army  blanket  seemed  sombre  for  a 
1  little  lad’s  bed,  yet  it  was  warm  and 
comfortable.  So  mother  cut  gay  appliques 
in  orange-elephants,  cats,  dogs,  and 
decorated  the  dull  blanket.  As  the  ap¬ 
pliques  were  cotton,  they  were  picked  off 
when  the  blanket  was  washed,  and  served 
to  enliven  an  otherwise  uninteresting  bed 
cover. — E.  D.  Y. 


Tends  to  Slenderize 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with 
correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin 
(although  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk). 
Add  12  cents  for  the  New  Fail 
Fashion  Book  and  send  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461 -4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


American  Agriculturist,  August  20,  1927 

What  Is  Found  in  Farm  Homes 

See  Where  Your  State  Ranks  as  to  Household  Equipment 


IN  every  ioo  homes  out  of  the  40,000 
farm  homes  recently  surveyed  by  the 
General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  37 
have  water  piped  into  the  kitchen  sink, 
47  have  it  to  the  back  porch  or  other  point 
near  the  house.  In  11  of  every  100  homes 
water  is  piped  there  by  gravity  while  10 
homes  must  use  the  hand  pump.  Eleven 
homes  have  windmills  while  seven  per  100 
homes  have  electric  motors  or  stationary 
engines  to  pump  the  water. 

The  state  of  Vermont  leads  all  the  46 
states  surveyed  in  point  of  running  water 
in  the  home,  since  97  out  of  every  100  have 
water  at  the  house.  Most  of  this  is  from 
gravity  feeds. 

About  28  in  every  100  farms  have  elec¬ 
tric  service,  9%  of  which  comes  from  in¬ 
dividual  plants.  Massachusetts  ranks  high 
in  electric  service  for  farms  as  55  out 
of  every  100  farms  have  central  service 
and  12  more  have  their  own  plants. 

Less  than  a  third  of  farm  homes  have 
running  water  at  a  kitchen  sink,  but  this 
is  not  limited  to  farm  homes.  In  the  428 
villages  of  under  1,000  population  which 
were  surveyed  57  out  of  every  100  do  not 
have  sinks  with  running  water. 

California  leads  on  bathtubs,  having  58 
in  every  zoo  homes.  Massachusetts  leads 
in  stationary  wash  tubs  and  flush  toilets. 
Of  the  total  40,000  farm  homes,  only  one- 
sixth  have  flush  toilets.  It  is  significant 
that  the  largest  proportion  of  deaths  from 
typhoid  fever  occurs  in  rural  sections. 
More  than  half  of  the  farm  homes  still 


Nebraska  leads  in  the  number  of  wash¬ 
ing  machines,  but  Iowa  leads  in  mechanical 
power  to  run  them. 

More  than  45%  of  the  farm  homes  in 
New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  have  vacuum 
cleaners ;  the  average  for  the  46  states  is 
18  to  every  100  homes. 

Almost  four-fifths  of  farm  women  have 
sewing  machines,  only  2%  of  which  have 
motors.  In  Nebraska  96  out  of  100  have 
machines  while  in  Oregon  and  Colorado 
less  than  40%  have  them.  Almost  four- 
fifths  of  farm  families  have  automobiles 
while  5%  in  every  100  have  telephones. 
More  than  one-fifth  have  radios,  a  larger 
proportion  than  was  found  in  the  urban 
home  survey.  Pianos  and  phonographs  are 
in  37  and  35%  of  the  farm  homes  re¬ 
spectively.  • 


Cucumber  Pickles 

1  Cup  of  sugar 
1  Cup  of  salt 
1  Cup  of  dry  mustard. 

Mix  dry  to  remove  all  lumps.  To  one 
gallon  pure  cider  vinegar  add  the  above 
and  stir  out  any  lumps.  When  well  mixed 
place  in  a  jug,  cork  well,  and  use  as  needed. 
Shake  well.  Wash  cucumbers  in  cold 
water  and  with  a  cloth  or  brush  remove 
black  heads.  Be  careful  and  not  bruise  the 
cucumbers.  Dry  with  a  clean  cloth  and 
place  in  cans  and  pour  in  sufficient  of  above 
mixture  to  fill  cans  full.  Seal  well.  Test 
for  leak.  Ready  to  eat  in  from  two  to 


wide  use  more  than  justified.  Lean  pork 
is  rich  in  protein  and  its  combination  with 
bread  not  only  does  no  harm  to  its  own 
protein  but  greatly  increases  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  protein  in  the  bread.  This 
seems  to  answer  satisfactorily  the  ques¬ 
tion  “What  is  the  value  of  protein  in  pork 
as  well  as  in  other  meats,  when  it  is  con¬ 
sumed  with  vegetable  and  grain  products?” 


Balanced  Camp  Meals 

TO  cook  the  meat  at  camp  is — or  should 
be — a  partnership  affair  and  some 
menus  lend  themselves  better  than  others 
to  such  an  operation.  The  most  common 
failing  of  camp  food  is  the  lack  of  fresh 
vegetables  or  fruit  and  lack  of  milk.  Here 
are  some  meals  which  allow  for  coopera¬ 
tion  in  preparing  them  as  well  as  for  a 
healthful  variety.  These  combinations  are 
suggested  by  the  home  economics  depart¬ 
ment  of  South  Dakota  State  College: 

1.  Fried  bacon  and  eggs,  lettuce  and 
tomato  salad,  sandwiches,  coffee,  fresh 
fruit  as  apples,  oranges,  or  berries. 

2.  Broiled  steak,  boiled  potatoes,  lettuce 
and  cream  cheese  sandwiches,  canned  fruit, 
cookies,  coffee  or  milk. 

3.  Fried  fish,  baked  potatoes,  cornmeal 
mush,  cucumber  and  radish  salad,  sand¬ 
wiches,  stuffed  dates,  coffee. 

4.  Fried  hamburg  cakes,  whole  wheat 
bread  and  butter,  potato,  onion  and  green 
pepper  salad,  sponge  cake,  oranges,  tea. 
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Fels-Naptha  saves 
washing  wear-and-tear 
on  clothes  and  on  you* 

CJood  soap  and  plenty 
©£  dirt-loosening 
naptha,  working  to¬ 
gether  in  Fels-Naptha, 
give  extra  help  that’s 
worth  many  times  a 
penny  or  so  more  a 
weekl 


FELS-NAPTHA 


IRISES  BLOOM  when  the  garden  ,s 

bare  of  other  flow¬ 
ers.  They  thrive  In  all  soils  and  climates.  For  yoop 
garden  or  to  send  the  folks  back  home — Irises  are  a  per¬ 
manent,  beautiful  reminder  of  your  love. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — Mother  of  Pearl;  Alcazar;  Lord  of  June; 
Fro;  Kochi;  Arcbeveque;  Seminole;  Rhein  Nixe;  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  Afterglow;  Isolene;  Madam  Chereau;  Opera;  Quaker 
Lady;  Princess  Beatrice;  Zanardelie;  Dr.  Bernice;  May 
Queen,  Ed.  Michel;  Aurea;  Florentina;  Madcap;  Rosa 
Unique;  Miss  Ederle;  Ingeborg;  Flavcscens;  Lady  Seymour; 
Gypsic  Queen;  Mrs.  H.  Darwin;  J.  DeWett;  Germanica; 
Honorabilie;  Barbara  (Dwarf);  Leopold  (dwarf)  Emperor. 
YOUR  CHOICE,  postpaid  labeled,  of  4  for  $1;  ten  for  $2; 
twenty  for  $3;  or,  all  for  $4.  Mixed  Irises,  not  labeled, 
$4  per  100.  Ready  now. 

A.  B.  KATKAM1ER  MACEDON,  H.  Y. 


HEMSTITCHED  SCARF  AND  SETS  NO.  1003 


This  beautiful  scarf  No.  1003,  is  hemstitched  and  stamped  on  finest  quality  white 
Indian  head,  and  can  be  had  in  Vanity  set.  Buffet  set.  Lunch  set  36x36  inches  with 
six  napkins  12x12  inches  square.  The  charming,  forget-me-not  works  out  most  at¬ 
tractively  in  blue,  rose  and  light  greens.  A  detailed  working  chart,  showing  the  exact 
color  scheme,  and  where  each  color  is  used  is  furnished.  Prices  are  as  follows:  Scarf 
18x46  inches,  65c;  Buffet  set,  three  pieces,  65c;  Vanity  set,  three  pieces,  50c;  Lunch 
set,  36x36  and  6-12  inch  napkins,  $1.80.  Be  sure  to  state  number  and  description  of 
article  desired  when  ordering.  Send  orders  to  Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


use  the  kerosene  lamp.  In  West  Virginia 
32%  of  farm  homes  have  gas  lights,  al¬ 
though  the  general  average  of  gas  lights 
for  the  46  states  is  3%.  Utah  leads  on 
electric  lights,  having  electric  lights  in  87 
out  of  every  100  farm  homes. 

Wood  stoves  are  still  used  in  farm 
homes  of  15  states  where  the  average 
January  temperature  goes  below  freezing. 
Nine-tenths  of  Kentucky  farm  homes  are 
heated  by  coal  stoves.  In  Ohio  38.3%  have 
hot  water,  steam  or  piped  air  furnaces  and 
an  additional  10.4%  have  pipeless  warm 
air  furnaces.  In  Massachusetts  32%  have 
pipe  furnaces  and  30%  have  pipeless  ones ; 
Iowa  had  29%  of  the  former  and  12%  of 
the  latter. 

In  42  states  the  majority  of  farm  women 
start  a  fire  in  wood  or  coal  range  three 
times  a  day,  though  many  use  oil  burners 
in  summer.  In  California  17%  of  the 
farm  women  cook  with  electricity.  In 
New  Hampshire  10%  have  electric  ranges. 

As  for  keeping  food  cool  only  58  out 
of  100  have  ways  of  doing  so  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  use  food  cellars  or  caves.  One- 
quarter  have  ice  refrigerators  while  seven 
in  every  100  have  iceless  refrigerators. 
One  in  200  has  an  electric  refrigerator. 
Bread  mixers  are  found  in  9%  of  the  farm 
homes.  New  England  leads  more  than 
Half  of  the  farm  homes  having  this  piece 
of  equipment. 

There  is  paid  service  in  seven  per  cent 
of  farm  homes ;  consequently  the  farm 
■woman  herself  does  most  of  the  washing 
and  ironing.  Washing  machines  are  found 
in  42  of  every  100  farm  homes;  in  12% 
of  the  homes  electric  machines,  are  found. 


three  weeks  depending  on  size  of  cucum¬ 
bers  and  time  it  takes  for  vinegar  to  pene¬ 
trate.  IMPORTANT  —  NEVER  use 
pickle  cans  for  any  canning  other  than 
cucumber  pickles.  Keep  pickle  cans  separ¬ 
ate  and  use  for  pickles  only. — Mrs.  J.F.M. 

The  above  recipe  has  been  used  in  the 
family  of  the  contributor  for  over  40 
years  and  is  a  very  easy  recipe  to  use, 
especially  torvards  the  end  of  the  cucum¬ 
ber  season  when  there  are  many  sizes  of 
cucumbers  to  be  saved. 


Science  Supports  Appetite 

A  GAIN  does  science  prove  that  nature 
led  man  aright  dietically  when  his  ap¬ 
petite  demanded  ham  and  eggs  or  ham 
sandwiches.  Furthermore  the  working 
man  who  wants  his  bacon  or  salt  pork 
is  amply  justified  because  of  their  high 
fuel  value. 

Recent  investigations  by  Ralph  Hoag- 
land,  biochemist  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  and  his  associates  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  prove  that  the  long  time  prac¬ 
tice  of  Americans  in  consuming  great 
quantities  of  pork  is  justified.  Tests  were 
made  on  4,000  albino  rats  and  results  show 
that  the  leaner  cuts,  ham,  tenderloin  and 
chops  may  be  used  interchangeably  with 
other  meats  even  by  people  of  sedentary 
habits.  However,  vitamin  A  is  lacking 
in  pork — hence  the  habit  of  using  eggs 
(which  are  rich  in  vitamin  A)  with  ham 
or  bacon  has  a  good  scientific  foundation 
besides  being  very  palatable. 

That  great  American  institution,  the 
ham  sandwich,  has  had  its  existence  and 


Such  things  as  empty  spools,  string, 
crayons,  wrapping  paper,  and  blunt-tipped 
scissors  often  are  as  fascinating  to  children 
as  expensive  toys. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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A  INijl)  me  gentle  Tegama  halted  long  be¬ 
tween  two  opinions,  wnetner  to  impale 
us  out  of  hand,  or  whether  to  put  off  till 
tomorrow  what  he  would  like  to  do  today, 
in  case  we  were  what  we  said  we  were. 

It  was  an  unpleasant  time,  and  though 
we  were  not  ill-treated  nor  imprisoned,  our 
rifles  and  camels  were  ‘'minded”  for  us, 
and  we  never  found  ourselves  alone — par¬ 
ticularly  when  we  walked  abroad,  although 
it  was  obvious  that  no  one  could  escape 
from  Agades  on  foot. 

We  felt  that  at  an}'  moment  Tegama 
might  decide  that  we  were  genuine  dele¬ 
gates  and  emissaries  from  those  who  were 
then  so  busily  stirring  the  fermenting  brew 
of  pan-Islamic  discontent  in  northern 
Africa— and  let  us  go;  and  also  that  at 
any  moment  we  might  so  betray  ourselves 
that  he  would  decide  we  were  impostors — 
and  forwith  impale  us,  living,  on  the  sharp¬ 
ened  stump  of  a  young  tree.... 

We  had  been  caught  at  dawn,  in  an 
oasis  southwest  of  the  Baguezan  moun¬ 
tains,  by  a  harka  of  Tegama’s  that  had 
evidently  been  raiding  and  robbing  to  the 
north,  and,  for  a  week  or  so,  we  rode  as 
the  prisoner-guests  of  the  emir  in  com¬ 
mand,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  best- 
type  of  desert  Arab. 

Him  Digby  had  told  the  same  tale 
that  he  had  told  to  the  old  sheikh  and 
many  another  inquisitive  wayfayer,  but 
he  had  decided  to  alter  his  tale  for  the 
private  ear  of  the  Sultan  as  soon  as  we 
learnt  that  it  was  to  so  important  and  well- 
informed  a  person  that  we  were  to  be 
taken. 


Whispering  together  at  night,  we  decided 
that  Hank  and  Buddy  must  of  course  re¬ 
main  dumb,  and  that  we  must  put  up  a 
terrific  bluff  of  mystery.  It  would  be 
worse  be  worse  than  hopeless  to  pretend 
to  be  Senussi  from  Kufra,  in  a  place  like 
Agades,  where  it  was  quite  probable  there 
were  specimens  of  the  genuine  article,  and 
where  our  stories  would  rapidly  be  tested 
and  found  wanting. 

And  so  we  took  the  high  hand  with  Teg¬ 
ama,  so  far  as  we  dared;  told  him  that 
we  had  no  definite  message  for  him  yet, 
but  that  on  our  return  journey  he  would 
hear  things  that  would  surprise  him,  and 
so  forth..., 4 

Agades  proved  to  be  a  very  ancient, 
clay-built,  sand-buried  walled  town,  con¬ 
taining  a  remarkable  mosque  with  a  tower 
like  a  church  spire,  and  although  so  utterly 
lost  in  the  very  heat  of  the  Sahara,  still 
in  touch  with  the  outside  world  by  rea¬ 
son  of  being  on  the  pilgrim-route  to 
Mecca,  and  on  the  great  caravan-route  that 
crosses  Africa. 

The  only  other  building  that  was  not 
insignificant  was  the  Sultan’s  palace,  a 
big  two-storied  building  of  baked  clay, 
surrounded  by  a  high  thick  clay  wall,  the 
gateway  through  which  was  practically  a 
short  tunnel. 

Through  this  tunnel,  and  past  very 
strong  gates  made  of  palm-trunks  nailed 
solidly  together  upon  cross-pieces,  we  were 
led  into  a  dirty  square  of  desert  sand  and 
stones,  two  sides  of  which  were  formed 
by  mud  huts  that  backed  against  the  high 
enclosing  wall. 

One  side  of  the  square  was  occupied  by 
the  palace  and  another  by  a  mosque. 
Camels,  goats,  chickens,  and  dirty  men 
ornamented  this  palace  courtyard  or  back¬ 
yard. 

We  were  invited  to  enter  the  palace, 
and  through  another  small  tunnel  came  into 
a  big  windowless  hall,  with  unornamented 
clay  waits,  clay  ceiling,  and  clay  floor. 

Here  we  were  kept  waiting  with  our 
escort,  and  stood  in  haughty  silence  until 
conducted  across  a  small  inner  courtyard 
to  rhe  presence-chamber  of  the  Sultan  of 
Agades. 

This  was  another  windowlcss  clay 
room  with  great  arched  ceiling  beams  and 
a  door,  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  up  to 
which  ran  a  clay  staircase.  In  the  middle 
of  the  wall  opposite  the  door  by  which 
we  entered,  was  a  throne,  also  of  day — 
a  base  material  for  so  exalted  a  sj'mhol, 
but  at  least  it  was  of  honest  clay,  which 
its  occupant  was  not. 

Cross-legged  on  this  bed-like  throne,  in 
dirty  white  robes  sat  Tegama,  who  carried 


eau  Geste’  —By  C.  P.  Wren 

on  his  face  the  stamp  of  his  ruling  pas-  to  laugh  at  locksmiths,  and  we  other  three 

sions,  greed,  cruelty,  lust,  savagery,  and  benefitted  by  the  laughter. 

treachery.  Around  him  stood  a  small  We  got  away  and  on  good  camels,  but 

group  of  wazirs,  sheikhs,  soldiers,  and  we  had  not  a  rifle  among  us,  nor  any  other 

what  I  uncomfortably  took  to  be  execu-  weapon  of  any  sort  whatever. 

tioners.  I  am  tempted  to  tell,  in  full,  the  story 

The  Sultan  glared  at  us  and  I  felt  sor-  of  this  evasion,  for  it  was  a  most  romantic 
rowful  to  the  tips  of  my  toes.  I  knew  business,  with  all  the  accessories  of  fiction 
by  now  all  the  ways  that  such  gentlemen  and  melodrama.  I  have  said  that  the  story 
have  of  putting  to  death  those  of  whom  of  this  journey  alone  would  fill  a  large 
they  do  not  approve,  and  I  like  none  of  volume,  and  it  would  be  small  exaggera- 
of  them  at  all.  Impaling,  a  favourite  one,  tion  to  say  that  a  complete  account  of  our 
I  liked,  perhaps,  the  least....  sojourn  in  Agades  would  fill  another. 

Digby  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  I  wish  I  had  space  in  which  to  tell  of 
greeted  Tegema  politely,  hoped  he  was  the  incredible  things  we  saw  in  this  place, 
well,  professed  pleasure  at  seeing  him,  and  whose  atmosphere  and  ways  and  deeds 
said  he  had  a  good  deal  to  say  to  him  were  those  of  a  thousand  years  ago. 
later  on,  when  he  had  made  some  arrange-  I  have  read  that  the  first  Europeans  to 
ment  further  south  and  had  taken  the  set  foot  in  Agades  were  the  members  of 
political  temperature  of  one  or  two  places  the  French  Military  Mission  (which  came 
in  Damerghou  and  Damergrim.  with  the  great  annual  salt-caravan  from 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  !s  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  learns  from  Lady  Brandon 
that  the  Blue  Water  is  missing  and  that  “Beau  Geste’'  and  his  two  brothers  have  left 
Brandon  Abbas. 

The  three  brothers,  each  of  whom  has  confessed  to  the  theft,  Join  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  two  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Boldini, 
who  are  not  so  friendly.  Boldini  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing 
they  have  it  in  their  possession,  he  lays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which,  however,  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful  Soon  after  Beau  Geste  and  John  are  transferred  to  Zinderneuf  while  Digby, 
Hank  and  Buddy  go  to  another  Post. 

Lajeune  becomes  commander  at  Zinuerneuf.  A  plan  is  laid  to  murder  him  and 
desert.  Beau  Geste  and  John  object,  the  fort  is  attacked  and  all  the  defenders  killed 
except  Lajeune  and  John.  John  kills  Lajeune  in  self  defense. 

One  by  one  the  defenders  are  killed,  among  them  Beau  Geste,  until  finally  Lajeune 
and  John  are  the  only  survivors.  John  finds  Lajeune  looking  for  the  Blue  Water  on 
Beau's  body  and  kills  him 

The  next  morning  the  relief  arrives  and  after  warning  them  of  possible  ambush  by 
a  shot,  John  leaves  the  fort  and  awaits  developments.  After  some  time,  John  sees 
the  fort  burst  into  flame  and  a  man,  who  proves  to  be  Digby  drops  from  the  wall. 
Digby  and  John  open  fire  to  give  the  idea  that  the  Arabs  are  attacking  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  putting  out  the  fire.  The  next  morning  they  see  Hank  and  Buddy  start  out  on 
camels  and  ask  for  the  loan  of  them.  Hank  and  Buddy  elect  to  go  with  them.  They 
wander  in  the  desert  for  some  time  and  then  discover  a  native  village  just  raided  by 
Touaregs  and  see  a  chanceTo  get  fresh  camels  and  native  disguises.  After  much  wan¬ 
dering  and  many  adventures  they  are  captured  by  Tegama  and  try  to  convince  him 
that  they  are  Arabs  on  some  mysterious  mission. 


Digby  took  it  for  granted  that  we  were 
honoured  guests,  and  that  nothing  so  silly 
as  the  idea  of  molesting  us  would  ever 
occur  to  so  wise  and  great  a  ruler  as  the 
good  Tegama  of  Adages. 

The  good  Tegama  of  Agades  continued 
to  eye  us  coldly. 

“And  who  might  you  -  be,  with  your 
talk  of  El  Senussi?”  he  •  enquired  con¬ 
temptuously. 

“That  is  for  your  ear  alone,”  replied 
Digby.  “I  have  told  the  sheikh  whom 
we — er — met,  in  the  Baguezan  oasis,  such 
things  as  are  fitting  to  be  told  to  under¬ 
lings.  I  come  from  those  whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  not  shouted  in  every  douar  and 
quasr  and  chattered  about  to  every  way¬ 
farer.” 

And  here  I  boomed  : 

“No,  indeed!  Allah  forbid!”  and  smiled 
at  the  idea. 

“Oh,  you  can  talk,  can  you?”  sneered 
Tegama,  who  had  evidently  been  told  that 
some  of  us  were  dumb. 

“Salaam  aleikum  wa  Rahmab  Allah,”  I 
intoned  piously.  “Our  Master  in  the 
north — Rahmat  ullahi  Allahim — (and  he 
may  be  in  Morocco,  and  he  may  be  in 
Algiers,  and  he  may  be  near  here  with 
a  mighty  army  of  the  Faithful) — is  not 
one  of  whose  affairs  his  messengers  babble, 
nor  is  he  one  whose  messengers  are  de¬ 
layed.” 

“And  what  is  his  message?”  asked  Teg¬ 
ama,  with,  I  thought,  less  sneer  in  his 
voice. 

“That  comes  not  here  yet,”  replied  Dig¬ 
by.  “The  word  comes  to  the  great  and 
good  Sultan  of  Agades  later,  when  the 
time  is  ripe....”  and  much  more  of  bluff 
and  mystification  that  sufficiently  impressed 
Tegama  to  lead  him  to  wait  and  see. 

He  waited  but  he  did  not  see,  for  we 
escaped' — this  time,  I  must  admit,  thanks 
to  Buddy’s  irrepressible  interest  in 
“squaws.” 

What  he  could  have  achieved  had  he 
had  the  free  use  of  his  tongue  I  cannot 
say.  In  this  case,  although  love  was  not 
only  blind,  but  dumb  as  well,  it  contrived 


the  south  in  1904),  but  I  could  tell  of  a 
fair-bearded  man  who  stared  at  us  with 
blazing  grey  eyes,  a  man  whose  tongue 
had  been  cut  out,  whose  ears  and  fingers 
had  been  cut  off,  and  who  was  employed 
as  a  beast  of  burden. 

I  could  also  tell  of  a  Thing  that  sat  al¬ 
ways  m  the  Sole,  mechanically  swaying 
its  body  to  and  fro  as  it  crooned.  Its  lips, 
eyelids,  ears,  hands,  and  feet  had  been 
cut  off,  it  was  blind,  and  it  crooned  in 
German. 

I  could  tell  of  such  scenes  as  that  of  the 
last  hours  of  a  very  brave  man,  who  was 
bound  face  downwards  on  a  plank  that 
was  thrust  over  the  edge  of  an  enormously 
deep  dry  well.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
plank  was  a  big  stone  and  a  jar  of  water 
that  slowly  leaked,  either  by  reason  of  a 
crack  or  its  porosity.  When  the  water 
had  leaked  away  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  weight  of  the  jar  and  stone  was  less 
than  that  of  the  man,  he  and  the  plank 
would  go  headlong  down  into  the  dark 
depths  from  which  he  would  never  return. 

There  he  lay  staring  down  into  the 
horrible  place,  while  round  about  sat 
citizens,  of  leisure  who  told  him  to  hurry 
with  his  last  prayers,  for  the  water  was 
nearly  gone,  while  others  bade  him  to  heed 
them  not,  for  he  had  hours  longer  to 
wait .... 

I  should  like  to  tell  of  Tegama’s  ex¬ 
ecutioners,  four  negroes  who  were  the 
most  animal  creatures  I  ever  saw  in  human 
form,  and  not  one  of  whom  was  less  than 
seven  feet  in  height.  The  specialty  of 
their  leader  was  the  clean,  neat  flicker¬ 
ing-off  of  a  head  or  any  required  limb, 
from  a  finger  to  a  leg,  with  one  stroke 
of  a  great  sword;  while  that  of  another 
was  the  infliction  of  the  maximum  number 
of  wounds  and  injuries  without  causing 
the  death  of  the  victim. 

They  were  skilled  labourers  and  their 
work  was  their  hobby. . . . 

I  could  tell  of  some  very  remarkable 
adventures,  risks,  dangers,  and  escapes  in 
Agades,  and  of  some  very  strange  doings 
in  that  horrible  “place”  with  its  plots  and 
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intrigues,  jealousies  and  hatreds,  factions 
and  parties,  if  space  permitted. 

And  when  our  time  and  opportunity 
came  (and  we  were  led  one  dark  night 
to  where  four  camels,  with  water  and  food 
for  two  or  three  days,  awaited  us)  we 
would  not  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
chance,  being  weaponless,  had  we  not  felt 
that  we  ran  a  greater  danger  by  re¬ 
maining. 

Tegama  was  growing  more  suspicious 
and  more  truculent,  and  I  rather  think 
that  the  dumb  Hank  and  Buddy  had  been 
overheard  in  fluent  converse.  Probably  we 
gave  ourselves  away  too  (whenever  we 
ate,  drank,  prayed,  sat,  stood,  sneezed,  or 
did  anything  else  whatsoever),  as  the 
weirdest  kind  of  weird  Mussulmans  who 
ever  said,  “ Bismillah  arahman  arahmim ." 

It  was  time  to  go  and  we  went,  aided  by 
a  young  person  of  magnificent  physique, 
magnificent  courage,  and  negroid  ancestry 
— probably  the  daughter  of  some  negro 
slave  woman  from  Lake  Tchad.... 

Unfortunately  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  her  to  get  us  weapons. 

*  *  * 

We  escaped  from  Tegama,  but  not 
from  the  consequences  of  our  encounter 
with  him.  He  did  not  destroy  us,  but  it 
was  to  him  that  we  owed  our  destruc¬ 
tion. 

Riding  as  hard  as  we  could,  we  fol¬ 
lowed  the  tactics  of  our  escape  from 
Zinderneuf,  feeling  sure  that  if  Tegama 
pursued  and  recaptured  us,  our  fate 
would  be  sealed  and  our  deaths  lingering 
and  unpleasant.  { 

We  therefore  avoided  the  caravan- 
route  that  runs  from  Agades,  and  struck 
out  into-  the  desert,  hoping  that,  as  hith¬ 
erto,  we  should,  sooner  or  later,  discover 
someone  or  something  that  would  lead  us 
to  water. 

After  three  days  of  painful  wandering, 
we  chanced  upon  the  wretched  encamp¬ 
ment  of  some  aboriginal  Beri-Beri  bush- 
men,  black,  almost  naked,  and  armed 
only  with  bows  and  arrows.  They  ap¬ 
parently  lived  by  trapping  ostriches  by 
means  of  tethered  foot-traps  concealed 
beneath  the  bushes  and  trees,  thorns 
and  acacias,  on  which  the  birds  feed. 

These  primitive  people  were  camped 
beside  an  inexplicable  pool  of  water 
among  colossal  boulders  as  big  as  cathe¬ 
drals. 

Here  we  rested  ourselves  and  our 
camels  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then  again 
set  out,  with  our  leather  water-skins  fill¬ 
ed  and  our  food-bags  nearly  empty. 

A  couple  of  days  later  we  were  riding 
in  a  long  line,  just  within  sight  of  each 
other,  and  scouting  for  signs  of  human 
beings  or  water. 

Hank  was  on  the  right  of  the  line,  I 
next  to  him  and  half  a  mile  away,  hav¬ 
ing  Buddy  on  my  left,  with  Digby  at  the 
far  end. 

Looking  to  my  right,  I  saw  Hank, 
topping  a  little  undulation,  suddenly 
wheel  towards  me,  urging  his  camel  to 
its  topmost  speed. 

As  I  looked,  a  crowd  of  riders  swarm¬ 
ed  over  the  skyline,  and,  two  or  three 
of  them,  halting  their  camels,  opened 
fire  on  us. 

Buddy  rode  at  full  speed  toward  me 
and  Blank.  Digby  was  cut  off  from  view 
by  a  tor  of  rocks. 

“Dismount  and  form  sqar’,”  yelled 
Hank,  riding  up. 

I  knew  what  he  meant. 

W e  brought  our  camels  to  their  knees, 
made  a  pretence  of  getting  our  rifles 
from  under  the  saddles,  crouched  behind 
the  camels,  and  levelled  our  sticks  as 
though  they  were  guns,  across  the  backs 
of  the  animals,  and  awaited  death. 

“This  is  war  we  gits  what’s  cornin’  to 
us,”  said  Buddy. 

“The  durned  galoots  may  not  call  our 
bluff,”  growled  Hank. 

The  band,  Hoggar  or  Tebu  robbers 
by  the  look  of  them,  bore  down  upon 
us  with  yells  of  “Ul-al-ul-ul-ullah  A k* 
bar,”  on  pleasure  and  profit  bent— the 
pleasure  of  slaughtering  us  and  the 
profit  of  taking  our  camels — brandishing 
swords,  lances,  and  rifles  as  they  went 
along. 


( Continued  on  page  20) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DVERT1SEMENTS  are  insertea  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
A  word.  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including 
name  and  address  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones.  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris.  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

r  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
t*  farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

YOU  OFTEN  WISH  for  help  at  4  A.  M. — 
satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd,  they  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO.  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  New  York, _ 

L4.KE  SHORE  KENNELS— Himrod,  N.  Y. 
offers  Coon  hounds.  Foxhounds,  and  rabbit 
hounds.  Also  young  stock  on  approval.  You’re 
the  Judge. _ ______________ 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUP  and  young 
dogs  nicely  started,  some  not  started,  at  greatly 
reduced  prices  for  a  month.  Some  extra  good 
ones  ready  for  work.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y. 

WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  natural  heelers, 
Bhipped  C.  O.  D.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 3  Male  Police  pups  from  regis¬ 
tered  stock,  4  months  old,  partly  house-broken. 
iST  --  -  ~  ~  ■'  'T 


ERNES 
Y. 


COLLINS,  335  Lake  St.,  Oneida,  N. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


POULTRY 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets,  14 
weeks  old.  Large  size,  306-egg  strain.  CLOSE’S 
EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

PULLETS:  Yep,  we  got  ’em,  from  blood-test¬ 
ed  stock,  free  farm  range  raised,  regular  huskies. 
Reds,  dark  color,  $1.75;  White  Leghorns,  $1.25. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Bank  references.  A.  O. 
BURNS,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  or  R.  1. 
Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed,  $8.00; 
mixed  $7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  Feb.,  March, 
April,  May  hatches  laying  hens,  certified  and 
pedigreed  breeders.  HAMILTON  FARM,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Huntington,  Long  Island  . 

PULLETS — Purebred,  high  egg  laying  strains. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices.  CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Drawer  25, 
State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 

READY-TO-LAY  PULLETS.  Clover  range 
raised  on  clean  ground.  For  immediate  sale. 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  $1.25  up;  Barred 
Rocks  $1.50  up.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hughesyille,  Penna. 


FOR  DUAL  PURPOSE  Shorthorns,  write  or 
call  on  WM.  J.  BREW,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

MIDSUMMER  BARGAINS  in  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  bull  calves.  A  card  brings  list.  LAUR¬ 
ENCE  DOTY,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Horses 


PAIR  OF  REGISTERED  Black  Percherons, 
sound,  no  akin,  Stallion  Two,  Mare  Three  and 
bred,  price  $600.00.  Two  year  old  gelding,  per¬ 
fectly  built,  weight  1300  lbs.,  $175.00.  Yearling 
mare,  extra  good,  $125.00.  Pair  of  Five  months 
old  colts,  $150.00.  -VERNON  LAFLER,  Middle¬ 
sex,  N.  Y. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  and 
Angus  bulls.  Shipped  on  approval.  No  pay¬ 
ment  required.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna- 
on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling 
Rams,  suitable  for  showing  or  breeding.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  &  SONS, 
Lodi,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  Spring  Boar 
»nd  Sow  pigs.  One  First  and  Championship  Ser¬ 
vice  Boar,  2  years  old,  Cholera  Immune.  W.  H. 
ARMSTRONG,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE,  REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  yearling 
sows,  bred  for  fall  farrow,  World’s  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  strain,  $65.00  each.  12  wks.  old  pigs,  same 
breeding,  $12.00  each,  pairs  no  akin.  Yearling 
herd  boar,  perfect  hog  and  sure  breeder,  $70.00. 
VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  R.  No.  1,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS:  Free  range  grown 
and  bred  for  production.  Write  for  particulars 
and  prices.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF,  Towanda, 


$2000  PARK  STRAIN  Barred  Rock  pullets, 
hatched  April  10,  weight  2 1/2  lbs.,  early  heavy 
layers.  Best  in  Barred  Rocks  at  reasonable  price, 
while  they  last  $1,25  each,  any  quantity  F.  O.  B. 
Marathon.  Selected  cockerels  and  capons  same 
price.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
M.  C.  BEECHER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks 


BABY  CHICKS — Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00,  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00:  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc  more, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar.  W  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS — Husky,  Purebred,  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Light 
Brahmas.  10,000  every  week,  summer  and  fall. 
Send  for  special  price  list.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Dept.  G.,  State  Road,  Lexington, 
Mass. 


AUGUST  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks — Barred 
Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred.  Light 
mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on 
large  lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c 
more.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $8 — 100; 
White  Leghorns  $8 — 100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds 
$9 — 100;  White  Rocks  $10 — 100;  Light  Mixed 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  mixed  $8 — 100.  Culled  for 
heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NEIMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister¬ 
ville,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


Baby  Chicks 

CHICKS:  Barred  Rocks,  $9.00  per  hundred; 

Reds  and  W.  Wyan.,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns,  $8.00; 
Mixed  chicks  $7.00.  2c  more  per  chick  in  less 
than  100  lots.  Unlimited  Range.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Circular.  LONG’S  RELIABLE 
HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


_ Clipping  Machines _ 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 

the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc.— use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  mterestmg 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street. 
New  York  City. 


_ Corn  Harvesters _ 

RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO..  Salma.  Kans. 


_ Miscellaneous 

BEAN  THRESHER,  Fordson  size,  Sell  or 
Exchange  for  small  Mammoth  Incubator.  PLEAS- 
ANTVIEW,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE — 'Cheap:  Adriance 
Reaper;  10  H.  P.  Fairbanks  Engine;  Ohio  En¬ 
silage  cutter;  Thrashing  Machine.  H.  HEPBURN, 
Clifton,  N.  J. 


THRESHERS.  A  Few  Brand  New  and  un¬ 
used  Belle  City  Threshers,  all  sizes,  carried  over 
by  our  dealers  from  last  Fall’s  stock,  will  be  sold 
direct  to  farmers  at  this  time.  This  is  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  to  obtain  a  new  thresher  at  a 
very  attractive  price.  There  are  only  a  few — 
first  come  first  served.  Write  us  and  we’ll  have 
representative  call  on  you  at  once.  W.  B.  MAY, 
INC.,  41  Perry  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


_ Milking  Machines 

ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  1!  ttor 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  vou  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Silos 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS..  Inc.,  Laceyvrlle.  Penna. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 325  acres,  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  House  and  Barn.  Registered  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep,  cattle  T.  B.  tested.  250  thousand 
ft.  of  lumber.  All  kinds  of  fruit,  maple  orchard. 
IRVIN  W.  CONKLIN,  Del.  Co.,  Downsville,  N. 
Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS— Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres.,  Meadvilie,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


YOUNG  WOMAN  Wanted  for  general  house¬ 
work  in  a  professor’s  family  of  four.  All  mod¬ 
ern  conveniences  supplied.  Must  be  good  cook. 
Good  wages  paid.  State  age  and  qualifications. 
BOX  428,  cjo  American  Agriculturist. 

OWING  TO  THE  INCREASING  DEMAND 
for  Dairy  Improvement  Associations  a  training 
school  for  association  milk  testers  will  be  given 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture  during  the  week  of 
September  19,  1927.  The  work  will  include  Bab¬ 
cock  testing,  computing  rations,  and  record  keep¬ 
ing.  For  complete  information  write  to  G.  W. 
TAILBY,  JR.,  Dept,  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — 
New  Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  Thous¬ 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


!iOUF! *  PAPER  1st  quanty 

tSTui? v, IB 

MISCELLANEOUS 

„ofCAS¥  FA, IP  *or  Uairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
ed615  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y.  ’ 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us-  w~ 

develop  roll,_  make  6  good  high  gloss  prints’  and 

2Sc  coin  or  stan,PS-  COWIC  STUDIO, 
10  y*  Fountain  Ave.,  Springfield,  O. 

P/lID,  for  dairymen's  League  Certifi- 

of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN- 
lOJN.  Dimock,  Pa. 

EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 

en  size  with  flats,  tillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes  Berry  crates.  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  fiats,  tillers 

PACK*  A  PR0  rppj  vL™US  Suote  y°u-  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SLFPLY  CO..  Dept.  A.  89  Water- 

bury  St  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

TOURISTS;  Wanting  a  quiet  place,  comforta¬ 
ble  bed  reasonable  price.  Stop  at  Granby,  Conn. 

DFV NEWC°  686  Highway—with  MRS.  T.  J. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  32  ft.,  25c  ft. 

Fretgnt  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y, 


HELP  ME  ALONG!  Some  old  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  subscribers  have  old  dresses,  like 
hoop-skirts,  etc.,  that  could  be  used  for  mas¬ 
querade  costumes;  also  such  articles  as  carpet 
bags;  please  write  and  let  me  know  what  you 
have  and  what  you  think  it  is  worth.  I’ll  be 
glad  to  pay  cash.  BOX  430,  c]o  American 
Agriculturist. 

RRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

200  ENVELOPES,  200  LETTERHEADS, 
postpmd,  $1.50.  Best  value  known. 
PRIN  TER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 

250  GOOD  BUSINESS  Envelopes  printed. 

postpaid,  $L00  Samples  free.  WALTER  a 
COLLINS,  Cohocton.  N,  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Flowers — Plants 

DELPHINIUM,  HOLLYHOCK,  BLEEDING 

HEAR!,  Hardy  Phlox,  Columbine,  Pyrethum, 
Gaillardia,  fflardy  Sweet  Pea,  Lupine,  Mertensia, 
Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Valerian,  Foxglove, 
Hardy  Pink,  Blue  Bells,  Mountain  Pink,  Even¬ 
ing  Primrose  and  100  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful 
each  year,  all  of  which  inay  be  planted  during 
August  and  Fall  and  will  bloom  freely  next 
summer.  Also  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Hedge  plants.  Tulips;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus  plants,  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 

Miscellaneous 

CERTIFIED  WHEAT  SEED.  College  In¬ 
spected.  Variety — Honor,  White,  improved  se¬ 
lection  of  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff.  No  cockle. 
JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


HAIRY  VETCH  SEED:  The  best  cover  crop 
to  improve  land  is  Hairy  Vetch  and  Rye  mixed. 
We  raise  this  seed  grown  as  a  natural  mixture 
and  can  sell  it  at  a  much  lower  price  than  im¬ 
ported  vetch  seed.  Mixture  containing  30  per 
cent  vetch  (18  lbs.  in  a  bu.)  $3.75  per  bu.  (60 
lbs.).  Write  for  special  price  on  large  lots,  5  bu. 
or  more.  Sow  1)4  bu  per  acre  last  of  August.  We 
can  supply  pure  Hairy  Vetch  at  19c  per  lb.  or 
$11.50  per  bu.  (60  lbs.).  JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO., 
Coldwater,  N.  Y. 


Plants 


CELERY — White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant 
Pascal,  Golden  and  Easy  Blanching.  CABBAGE 
- — Danish  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch.  Plants  ready 
for  field.  $1.25—1000;  $10.00—10,000.  J.  C. 
SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  —  To  Keep  a  Steel  Tank  from  Rusting  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  By  Bay  Inman 


A  -fa  KEEP  A  STEE.L 
ILtif  W  TANK  FBOM  RUSTING 

™  IS  JUST  ANOTHER.  ONE  OF 

OUR  MANY  FARM  PROBEE  MS 

(Gdr-rHAT  RUSTY  ou' 


- OLD  taneT\ 

? — - OH- 

YOU  MEAN  MY 
WIFES  OAO  *  ~ 
NOPE ,  NOT  SINCE  HE 
DftANXTHAT  BOTTLE 
O'BEO  BOO  ' 


^CH^Ypaint  it  with  LEAD-"  hm  - 

— -  it’S.  PO ISONGU5/  /LEAO  poisoning* 


YOU  BEEN  FOOLIN’ 
AROUND  THEM 
CHICAGO  GUNMEN 


M0!?O!L  PAINT-  soaks  off  l 


A  COAT  of  HOT  PARAFFIN 
.Of?  HOT  ASPHALT 

/OR  asphalt  paint. 


DOHT  spill  it  oh  the  cat 

-  CATS  don’t  ROST  • 


f/t pa/nt  rr\wirH  slaked  lime 

(CONSISrCNCYOF  THIN  CREAM) 

WITH  A  UTTLE  G  LUE  ADDED 


SOMEHOW  THIS  AlNT 
EXACTLY  WHAT  I 
EXPECTED  I 


WOT£! 

MIX  A  LITTLE  GLUE 
WITH  THE  LIME- 
NOT  A  LITTLE 
LIME  WITH  THE 

glue 


tnmtH  «eu« 


—  RllB  |T  IN  WITH  STEEL  WOOL" 
WHEN  DRY  APPLY  ANOTHER  COAT. 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Plants 


AUGUST  PRICES — Cabbage,  Celery  and 

Brussels  Sprout  Plants  (12  varieties  of  cabbage, 
8  of  celery)  $2.00  per  1000;  500,  $1.40.  Send 
for  list.  Snowball  Cauliflower  $4.00  per  lOuO; 
500,  $2.50.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  busi¬ 
ness  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  & 
SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. _ _____ 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  Grape,  Wine- 
berry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall 
planting  also  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants, 
Pansies,  Roses,  .Shrubs.  Hedge  plants,  Tulips 
for  August  and  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


Our  Boys  and  Girls  Page 

How  to  Make  a  Camp  Oven— Lone  Scout  Letters 


FOR  SALE:  Sample  Strawberry  plants  for 

August  and  Fall  planting,  $1  per  100.  MERLE 
WALRADT,  Watts  Flats,  N.  Y. _ 

CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER  and  CELERY 

Plants. — All  Plants  Rerooted — Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket,  Suiehead,  Lupton’s  Long  Island,  Savoy,  Flat 
Dutch,  Red  Danish,  Red  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead 
and  Succession,  $2.00  per  1000.  Snowball  Cauli¬ 
flower— Rerooted— $4.50  per  1000.  Celery  Plants 
—Golden  Self-Blanching,  Easy  Blanching,  White 
Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Emperor,  Fordhook,  Giant 
Pascal  and  Golden  Plume — Rerooted — $3.00  per 
1000..  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  PAUL  F. 
ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 

Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  10- 

$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— GUARANTEED, 
Good  flavor.  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75. 
Smoking,  5  lbs.  75c;  10,  $1.25.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


SPECIAL  SMOKING  OFFER:  Five  lbs. 
$1.00;  ten  $1.50;  twenty  $2.50;  pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  KEN1UCKY 
TOBACCO  COMPANY,  West  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  are  wondering  how  you  liked  M  is  for  muskrats  with  very  fine  fur. 

.  „.  ,  .  Their  paths  under  water  will  show 

liked  the  Boys  and  Girls  page  in 

the  July  30  issue.  We  have  had  so 

many  letters  from  girls  of  the  A.  A. 

family  suggesting  that  they  should  have 

a  place  in  the  paper  too,  so  that  we  have 


where  they  were. 

N  Is  for  nuthatch,  who  stands  on  his  head. 
He  works  on  the  tree  trunks  but  likes 
to  be  fed. 

O  Is  for  owl,  a  mouse-eating  bird. 

He  seldom  is  seen,  but  is  quite  often 
^  heard. 

decided  to  print  a  Boys  and  Girls  page  P  is  for  potato  beetle,  strip  down  the  back, 
i  -i  i„.  A  grosbeak  will  grab  him  and  give  him 

once  in  a  while,  devoted  not  only  to  *  whack. 

Lone  Scouts  but  to  all  the  boys  and  q  is  for  quail,  the  farmer’s  best  friend. 

Who  has  not  a  bad  deed  which  he  has 
to  amend. 

R  is  for  rabbits  that  nibble  the  trees. 

And  run  'round  at  night  Just  as  much 
as  they  please. 

S  Is  for  the  skunk  who's  all  black  and 
white. 

Though  he  smells  very  bad,  he’s  really 
all  right. 

T  Is  for  turtle  that  lays  lots  of  white  eggs, 
And  draws  In  his  head  and  then  draws 
in  his  legs. 

U  Is  for  underwing  which ^feeds  on  our 
trees. 

And  hides  from  its  foes  with  the  great¬ 
est  of  ease. 


girls  as  well. 

If  you  liked  it  and  like  the  page  this 
week,  we  hope  you  will  write  and  tell 
us  about  it.  We  are  hoping  to  print 
some  letters  from  some  of  you  who 
are  not  Lone  Scouts  as  well  as  continu¬ 
ing  to  print  a  few  Lone  Scout  letters. 
We  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
having  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  mater¬ 
ial  you  would  like  to  have  us  print  on 
this  page.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  possi- 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and 
Middling  Bags.  We  pay  Sc  each  and  also  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference 
Community  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICHFELD 
BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,  IS  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y  _ 

I  BUY  CANARIES,  Guinea  Pigs,  Birds  and 
Pets  of  all  kinds.  PASHALL,  277  Whalley,  New 
Haven,  Conn. _ _ 

‘  WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden,  Conn. 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURERS. 
One  barrel  dishes.  Not  less  than  100  pieces,  but 
over.  Contains  not  less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all 
sizes  plates,  oatmeals,  sauce  dishes,  platter,  sugar, 
creamer,  etc.  $5.50.  Factory  imperfections.  Same 
on  decorated,  $9.00.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we 
pay  difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses 
Boston  or  New  Y'ork.  UNITED  CHINA  COM¬ 
PANY,  Boston,  Mass. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted,  i  spee- 

ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon.  New  iersev. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire.  All  bloclcy  pigs,  large  type  stock 

7  weeks  old,  $4.00 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.25 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
A  few  pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  7  to  8 
weeks  old,  $6.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Pigs  For  Sale  For  Immediate  Delivery 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  make 
large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cross,  6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  X  will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  it  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned 
No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St. 
Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086.  P.  S.  3  months  old  pigs 
$7  each. 


Selected  Pigs  for  Sale 

Mrge  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Cross.  All  from  Large  Type  Stock. 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00 
Pigs  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.25 

We  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you  on  approval 
Purebred  Chester  White  Barrow  Boars  or  Sows,  7  weeks 
old,  $5.50  each,  no  charge  for  crating. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM 

Box  48,  R.F.D.,  Woburn,  Mass 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross, 

7  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.25 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval  Keep 
them  a  week,  and  If  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S. — Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $6.50  each 


How  to  Make  A  Camp  Oven 


CUT  ^lO  CAN  IN  HALVES 
ON  DOTTED 
LINE 


OVEN, 


CLOSED 
END 


OVEN 
WITH 

DOOR  CLOSED 
READY  TOR 

Coals 

TRAY  IN  PLACE  ON  HOT  GROUND 


_  OVEN 
Covered, 

WITH  HOT  COALS 


From  the  drawings  which  originally  appeared  in  the  November,  1926,  issue 
of  Scouting,  any  boy  with  a  little  ingenuity,  a  few  tools,  and  perhaps  a  little  help 
from  Dad  or  an  older  brother  can  make  an  oven  for  use  on  camping  trips.^ 


to  grab  it  and  turn  to  the  Lone  Scout  page 
1  am  mighty  disappointed  when  our  page  is 
omitted. 

I  also  get  a  lot  of  value  out  of  it.  It  gives 
me  a  chance  to  see  what  the  other  scouts 
are  doing  and  there  is  always  a  lot  of  news 
about  different  occasions  and  happenings. 
If  it  was  not  for  the  A.  A.  tribe  I  would 
probably  be  just  a  common  fellow  not 
knowing  anything  much  about  scouting, 
where  as  being  a  member  I  know  a  lot 
about  it.  If  it  was  not  for  the  Lone  Scout 
column  I  would  not  have  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  as  many  of  my  brother  scouts  as 
I  have. 

You  scouts  can  plainly  see  that  I  hav# 
got  a  good  lot  of  information  and  enjoy- 
ment  from  the  A.  A.  Tribe  and  the  Lone 
Scout  column. 

I  have  also  made  fairly  good  progress 
while  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Lone 
Scouts  of  America  and  have  also  got  a  lot 
of  fun  out  of  scouting.  I  have  passed  five 
of  the  degrees,  have  gained  more  knowl- 
edge  of  outdoor  life,  woodcraft,  life  saving, 
signaling,  first  aid  and  camping  since  I 
have  been  a  scout.  I  belong  to  the  Nation, 
al  Mail  Tribe,  subscribe  to  two  amateur 
publications  and  have  many  friends.  This 
is  my  second  year  of  scouting. 

I  guess  that  I  have  told  you  about  all  I 
can  think  of  for  this  time  but  i  have  a 
suggestion  which  I  think  will  be  a  benefit 
to  the  Lone  Scout  column.  I  suggest  that 
at  the  end  of  each  month  that  we  have  a 
whole  page  containing  letters  received  in 
that  month  from  scouts  of  the  A.  A.  tribe. 
What  say,  fellows? 

Your  brother  scout, 

HAROLD  C.  BISHOP,  L.  S.  5 
(10  points) 

R.  D.  3,  Lyons,  N.  Y, 


xle  for  us  to  print  all  the  letters  you 
send  but  we  will  print  as  many  of  them 
as  space  will  permit. 


Lone  Scouts 

It  pays  and  is  good  scouting  to: 

To  apologize  when  wrong. 

To  admit  errors  and  mistakes, 

To  give  rather  than  get. 

To  ask  for  advice  often. 

To  seek  wisdom  from  older  men, 

To  make  new  friends  and  retain  the 
old, 

To  forgive  and  when  possible  forget, 
To  help  and  cheer  sick  and  aged. 

To  think  in  terms  of  scout  oath  and 
law ; 

Its  hard, — but  great  fun  in  Scouting. 

— O.  H.  Benson. 


V  is  for  veery  that  sings  in  the  wood. 

if  you  never  have  heard  him  you  cer¬ 
tainly  should. 

W’s  for  woodchuck — or  ground  hog — I  don't 
care. 

He  eats  up  our  grasses  and  lives  In  a 
lair. 

X  is  the  sign  men  use  for  the  unknown, 

Are  you  going  to  help  out?  Well,  that 
will  be  shown. 

Y  is  for  you,  who,  hearing  this  verse. 

Should  help  save  our  friends  'fore  the 
world  gets  much  worse. 

Z  Is  for  zephyrs  that  blow  o’er  the  land, 

If  you’ve  done  lots  of  good  things,  they 


“Beau  Geste” 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

I  could  have  wept  that  we  had  no 
rifles.  Steady  magazine  fire  from  three 
marksmen  like  ourselves,  would  have 
brought  the  yelling  fiends  crashing  to 
earth  in  such  numbers  as  might  have 
saved  us  and  provided  us  with  much 
that  we  sorely  needed. 

The  feeling  of  utter  impotence  was 
horrible,  and  like  the  impotence  of  night¬ 
mare.  .  .  .  To  be  butchered  like  sheep 
without  striking  a  blow.  .  .  .  Could  Dig- 
by  possibly  escape?  ...  Or  would  they 
see  his  tracks  and  follow  him  after 
slaughtering  us?  .  .  .  There  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chance  that  they  would  pass 
straight  on  without  crossing  his  trail.  .  . 
Would  they  swerve  from  our  apparently 
levelled  rifles?  No.  .  On  they  came.  .  .  . 
Digby  might  be  well  away  by  now  .  .  .. 

And  then  from  somewhere,  there  rang 
out  loud,  clear,  and  (to  these  Arabs)  ter¬ 
rible,  a  bugle-call — that  portentous  bu¬ 
gle-call,  menacing  and  fateful,  that  had 
been  almost  the  last  thing  so  many 


An  American  Nature  Study 
Alphabet 

By  Dr.  E.  Lawrence  Palmer 


make  you  feel  grand.  ,  ,  . . 

— September  1922  Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet,  desert  tribesmen  had  heard,  the  bugle- 

_ . _  call  that  announced  the  closing  of  the 

trap  and  preluded  the  hail  of  bullets 
Lone  Scout  Letters  against  which  no  Arab  charge  could  pre- 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor  and  Scouts:  vail. 

I  was  reading  the  Lone  Scout  column  In  The  effect  was  instant  and  magical, 
the  American  Agriculturist  tonight  and  I  u„nj  <;W,=.rvPfi  tri  -joa-t  „,t,PPL 

see  that  our  editor  wants  all  of  us  fellows  1  he  bana  swerved  to  their  right,  wheel- 
to  write  him  a  letter  telling  him  how  much  ed,  and  fled — fled  to  avoid  what  they 

VwInW|  woll^nofknow  what  to  do  with-  thou?ht  a  terrible  trap,  so  neatly  baited 
out  the  Lone  Scout  column  and  I  know  and  into  which  they  had  so  nearly  fall- 
that  there  are  a  good  many  others  in  the  eni 
same  boat.  Every  week  when  we  get  our 

American  Agriculturist  I  am  the  first  one  (1 0  Be  Continued) 


A  is  for  aphid,  a  fat  little  louse 

That  sucks  up  plant  juices  and  lives  in 
a  house. 

B  Is  for  bats  that  fly  In  the  night 

And  eat  up  mosquitoes  with  all  of  their 
might. 

C  is  for  cabbage  worm,  green,  hairy,  and 
slow. 

He’ll  become  a  white  butterfly  some 
day,  I  know. 

D  is  for  dragon  fly,  the  elf  of  the  pond. 


Success  Talks  For  Farm  Boys 


A  Farm  Needs  Some  One  to  Love  It. 

EPHERE  never  was  a  time  when  farm  him,  the  chemical  elements  in  the  soil 

1  life  and  farm  occupations  were  so  at-  strive  for  him>  a11  nature  sPeaks  and  works 

tractive  as  they  are  today.  In  the  old  for  him-  What  a  high  communion  is  this, 

time,  the  farmer  was  isolated.  Today  all  when  the  eternal  forces  that  have  brought 

Of0mdosqgu°?oef'sy’  and  gnats  "hl’s^i"  deed  the  world  comes  to  him  at  home.  He  can  into  bemS  the  world  and  man  and  a11  liv' 


very  fond. 

E  Is  for  eel.  who  very  squirmy  may  be. 

Though  he  lives  in  our  brooks,  he  was 
hatched  in  the  sea. 

F  Is  for  the  frog,  a  funny  old  thing. 

He  eats  flies  and  mosquitoes  and  sings 
in  the  spring. 

G  is  for  goldfinches  who  seem  care-free  all 
day. 

“Per-chic-o-ree,  chick-o-ree" — that’s 

what  they  say. 

H  is  for  hair  snakes;  though  found  in  a 
stream, 

They  live  in  some  insects  before  they 
are  seen. 

I  Is  for  iris,  a  stately  blue  flower. 

It  lives  in  wet  places  and  welcomes  a 
shower. 

J  is  for  Jay  bird,  a  noisy  young  scamp 


David  J.  Hill 


hear  music  and  ing  beings  are  working  together  for  a 
speeches  with  his  common  end •  Is  it  not  a  great  thing  to 
radio,  he  can  visit  his  be  a  Part  of  a11  this  ?  1  use  no  sacred 

neighbors  go  to  names  but  what  could  be  more  sacred  than 
church  and'  reach  honest  toil  offered  with  a  glad  heart  and 
amusements  with  his  with  the  vision  of  all  the  great  future  of 
automobile.  These  human  joy  unfolding  its  glory  to  the  mind? 

Good  luck  to  you  all ! 

DAVID  JAYNE  HILL. 
Seventy-six  years  old  last  June,  Dr. 
David  Jayne  Hill,  one  of  America’s 
greatest  historians  and  diplomats,  pauses 
to  send  this  fine  word  of  greeting  to  our 


changes  have  trans¬ 
formed  life  on  the 
farm. 

But  no  farm  is 
worth  anything  with~ 


.„  ._.  _ ,  „  _ ,  „ _ „  _  out  somebody  who 

He’s  about  as  much  good  as  a  common  Hves  Qn  ^  WQrks  Qn  {t>  loyes  ^  md  ^  farm  boys.  Dr.  Hill  was  Ambassador  to 

K  Is  for  kingbird,  a  plucky  young  fighter,  to  improve  it.  But  think  what  a  reward  GeimanY  1908-11  and  before  that  had  Vv0lj 

He  beats  crows  and  hawks,  though  there  js  for  h;m  who  is  faithful  and  who  fame  as  an  author  and  as  President  ot 
he  s  very  much  liQhTer**  ,  __  _  _  _  .  __ ,  d GGliDcf pi*  TTntvprcii'v 

L  Is  for  liqhtnings  that  flash  In  the  sky,  is  really  worthy  to  be  a  farmer!  The  sun  *>ocnester  university. 

.  —  ..... - ■  Farm  Paper  j 

right  1926,  by  Clarence  Poe. 


While  the  “Boom,  Booms"  of  thunder  sh;nes  for  him;  the  gentle  showers  fall  for  StaM  Far-m  ^-Editorial  Service.  CoPt 

rou  cnrYtmor  10  nmh  7  0 


say  summer  is  nigh. 


(21)  139 


_  Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
3  1  and  Protection  of  A.  A-  Readers 


American  Agriculturist,  August  20,  1927 


How  You  Can  Get  $100  for 
Catching  Chicken  Thieves 

CHICKEN  thieves  are  still  at  work  in 
the  “A. A.”  territory.  We  are  constantly 
receiving  letters,  telling  of  the  loss  of 
poultry  where  thieves  have  not  only  stolen 
the  birds,  but  in  breaking  into  the  coops, 
have  caused  a  vast  amount  of  damage.  In 
order  to  help  rid  the  farmers  of  this 
pestilence  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  American  Agriculturist  posted 
ten  $100  awards  to  be  paid  in  cash  to  any¬ 
one  who  will  furnish  evidence  that  will 
lead  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprison¬ 
ment  of  any  chicken  thief  stealing  poultry 
from  a  farm  on  which  an  American 
Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  sign  is 
posted. 

The  announcement  of  these  rewards  was 
made  in  the  issue  of  March  12th. 
Obviously  thefts  previous  to  that  time  will 
not  come  under  this  reward  plan.  How¬ 
ever,  since  March  12th  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  paid  out  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  rewards  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Maryland.  In  order  to  win  the 
reward,  therefore,  witness  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  cooperate  with  the  authorities,  and- 
appear,  if  necessary,  in  Court  to  give  his 
testimony. 

As  said  above,  the  reward  only  applies 
to  those  cases  where  the  theft  has  been 
committed  on  a  farm  posted  with  an 
American  Agriculturist  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  sign.  Where  more  than  two  persons 
are  responsible  for  the  evidence,  the  $100 
reward  will  be  divided  equally  among 
them.  This  was  done  in  the  Barazousky 
case,  where  Mrs  F.  M.  Garrison,  Walter 
Hewitt,  and  the  South  Jersey  Protective 
Association  shared  the  reward.  If  the 
thief  is  reprimanded  by  the  Judge,  and 
allowed  to  go  free  with  a  small  fine,  the 
award  will  not  apply.  We  want  to  see  the 
thief  not  only  convicted,  but  compelled  to 
serve  a  sentence  in  prison.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  rid.  of  this  thieving  pestilence 
until  some  of  the  thieves  sit  long  enough 
to  think  over  the  proposition  of  stealing 
chickens  on  “A. A.”  posted  farms. 

Another  Home  Work  Scheme 
Exposed 

1  am  a  young  boy  and  I  would  like  to 
tnake  an  extra  dollar  or  so.  I  saw  an  "ad” 
In  the  paper  where  boys  and  girls  can  make 
$1.00  an  hour,  but  nothing  is  said  about 
the  work.  It  says  "Write  for  particulars 
to  the  Laper  Mailing  Co.  in  New  York 
City.” 

*pHE  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
has  made  an  investigation  of  this  “ad” 
and  it  reveals  that  the  Company  sends  a 
card  containing  space  for  ten  names  and 
addresses.  With  this  card  is  a  small  cir¬ 
cular,  which  enfolds  the  whole  scheme.  It 
is  a  plan  to  sell  perfumed  powder  at  25c 
per  package,  and  when  the  ten  packages 
are  sold  the  agent  keeps  $1.00  and  the 
Company  receives  the  balance  of  $1.50. 
The  $1.00  an  hour  is  not  a  salary.  The 
amount  of  money  you  make  depends  on 
the  number  of  people  you  solicit,  who  are 
ready  to  give  up  25c  for  this  perfumed 
powder.  You  can  figure  out  for  yourself 
how  many  people  you  could  sell  in  an 
hour. 


Buy  Outfit— Sell  If  You  Can 

1  received  some  literature  from  a  concern 
In  Chicago  known  as  The  Joy  Frock  Com¬ 
pany,  which  advertises  as  follows — Do  you 
know  anything  about  it? 

“15  A  DAY  AND  FREE  DRESS— Sell 
lovely  street  dresses  at  $3.75,  give  away 
Tree  house  dress  and  apron  with  every  sale. 
A^nazmg  offer  brings  quick  sales.  Free  out- 

I  'HIS  concern  has  women’s  dresses  for 
sale  by  the  direct-selling  plan.  The 
$15-00  per  day  is  not  a  salary.  It  is  the 
amount  an  Agent  may  earn  if  he  or  she 
make  enough  sales.  Further  the  Agent’s 
outfit  is  not  entirely  free.  When  the 
Agent  takes  up  the  work  a  sample  outfit 
must  be  bought  at  a  slight  discount  under 


the  regular  sale  price.  When  the  Agent’s 
sales  have  reached  $100.00,  the  money  paid 
for  the  sample  is  said  to  be  refunded.  This 
“ad”  is  so  worded  that  one  would  imagine 
they  have  an  easy  job  ahead  of  them  at  no 
expense.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  income 
depends  on  the  amount  of  hard  work  one 
does,  and  there  is  an  outlay  of  money. 


The  Old  “Buy  Back”  Plan  Still 
Being  Tried 

I  have  read  an  ad  In  several  papers  of  a 
company  out  west  that  sells  rabbits  and 
then  promises  to  buy  back  all  the  .young 
one  can  ra+«e  at  fairly  good  prices.  Do  you 
endorse  such  a  scheme? 

EADERS  of  the  Service  Bureau  will 
recall  the  many  warnings  we  have 
sounded  relative  to  the  buy-back  method 
of  raising  rabbits.  There  are  a  number 
of  outfits  that  have  played  this  game,  but 
have  eventually  gone  out  of  business  be¬ 
cause  of  the  adverse  publicity  they  have 
received  following  serious  complaints 
from  dissatisfied  customers.  The  scheme 
is  to  sell  customers  a  pair  or  trio  of 
rabbits  at  a  high  price,  with  promises  that 
all  of  the  young  will  be  bought  back  at 
very  attractive  prices.  It  all  sounds  well 
but  usually  when  the  young  stock  are 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid 
in  July 

Paid  up  to  December  31,  1925.  .$21,359.30 

During  1926  .  30,994.06 

January  1  to  July  31,  1927  _  19,925.58 


Total  Paid  to  date  . $72,278.94 

Details  of  Indemnities  Paid 
During  July,  1927 

D.  H.  Bertholf,  Lock  Sheldrake, 

N.  Y . $  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon. 

Nathan  Meade,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  55 

Talcott  St .  30.00 

Auto  hit  tree — lacerations. 

C.  P.  Axtell,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  .  20.00 

Thown  from  wagon — fractured  ribs. 

W.  T.  Flock,  Trenton,  N.  J .  78.57 

Thrown  from  wagon. 

H.  A.  Hammel,  Delanson,  N.  Y.  28.56 
Auto  overturned — Bruised. 

F.  S.  Mangan,  Barneveld,  N.  Y. ..  130.00 


Auto  accident — fractured  skull. 

Sophia  Keib,  Euclid,  Pa .  20.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  face. 

J.  Olney  Wilson  Estate,  West¬ 
moreland,  N.  Y .  1000.00 


Auto  struck  by  trolley — fractured  skull 

J.  G.  Grieshaber,  Quakert’n,  Pa.  30.00 

Auto  accident — lacerations. 

William  Dymond,  Garfield,  N.  Y.  85.71 

Auto  over  bank,  fractured  rib.  bruises. 
John  Pivin,  Greenfield,  N.  Y...  20.00 

Auto  hit  tree — injured  shoulder. 

Lucius  Mathewson,  Sinclairville, 

N.  Y .  60.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs. 

Ralph  Kirk,  Cadyville.  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  collision — bruised  knee. 

Arthur  Fischer,  Dalton,  Pa .  20.00 

Auto  collision — contused  chest. 

Michael  Furio,  Croton  Falls,  N. 

Y..  Box  163  .  30.00 

Auto  accident — dislocated  two  ribs. 

Philip  Wicks,  Ontario,  N.  Y.  ..  25.71 

Thrown  from  auto — bruised  and  cut. 

C.  A.  Hunt,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y.  ..  130.00 

Train  struck  auto — compound  fracture  of 
skull. 

Henry  James,  Orange,  Conn.  ..  40.00 

Throrvn  from  load  of  hay. 

Virginia  Buckman,  Furlong,  Pa.  4.28 

Auto  collision — lacerations. 

William  Tanner,  Oxford,  N.  Y...  125.71 

Thrown  from  wagon. 

Car!  Seeley,  Oxford,  N.  Y .  130.00 

Throrvn  from  truck — compound  fracture 
left  thigh 

G.  E.  S.  Bayless,  Ellicott  City, 

Md .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle. 

F.  Hotalen  Est.,  Waverly,  N.  Y.  1000.00 

Brakes  failed,  truck  crashed  over  bank — 


mortuary 

L'.  N.  Chaffee,  LeRaysville,  Pa...  40.00 

Car  overturned — injured  shoulder. 

L.  C.  French,  Ulster,  Pa .  42.86 

Thrown  from  wagon. 

Howard  Coons,  Climax,  N.  Y.  .  .  100.00 

Auto  struck  pole — fractures,  sprains. 

E.  B.  Drumm,  Great  Barrington, 

Mass . 70.00 

Auto  collided  tree — injured  chest  and  knees. 

William  Tears,  Hall,  N.  Y .  57.14 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured. 

H.  J.  Bishop,  Munnsvflle,  N.  Y.  30.00 
Thrown  from  wagon — injured  back. 


Chas.  Harvey  Estate,  Ulster,  Pa.  1000.00 
Auto  hit  tree — mortuary. 

H.  F.  Diestler,  LeRov,  N.  Y.  ..  60.00 

Throrvn  from  load  of  hay — fractures. 

J.  D.  Rinder,  Antwerp,  N.  Y.  ..  20.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — sprains. 

L.  H.  Smith.  Swain,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — lacerated  right  hand. 


$4,498.54 


shipped  back  there  are  dozens  of  excuses 
that  the  company  may  offer,  which  will 
permit  them  to  return  meat  prices  in¬ 
stead  of  the  high  breeder  prices  they 
promised.  They  may  claim  the  rabbits 
are  under  weight,  of  poor  color,  crippled, 
etc. 

Some  of  these  companies,  it  is  claimed 
by  their  victims,  have  shipped  out  com¬ 
mon  rabbits  with  no  pedigree,  claiming  the 
stock  to  be  of  high  quality.  The  Service 
Bureau  knows  of  one  breedei  who  sold 
stock  to  one  of  these  concerns  with  the 
understanding  that  it  was  utility  stock  and 
not  pure-bred.  A  neighbor  bought  back 
some  of  these  same  rabbits  from  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  company  selling  these  self-same 
rabbits  as  pure-bred  stock.  Because  of 
these  past  experiences  the  Service  Bureau 
cannot  endorse  the  buy-back  plan,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  warns  its  readers. 


Do  Hot  Fall  for  “Hurry  Up 
Checks” 

E  have  all  had  experience  receiving 
blank  checks  along  with  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  some  kind  of  direct-by-mail  ad¬ 
vertising  proposition.  Along  with  the 
letters  usually  comes  a  so-called  special 
discount  check,  across  which  is  often 
printed  “Void  after  10  days”  applicable  to 
the  Company’s  "special  limited  time  offer”. 
The  National  Better  Business  Bureau  tells 
an  interesting  story  about  one  of  these 
propositions.  They  made  a  study  of  one 
Company  over  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  country.  They  find  the  checks  from 
all  these  widely  separated  sections  were 
numbered  954.  Each  check  was  void  after 
ten  days,  and  the  last  check  was  sent  out 
several  years  after  the  first  one. 

You  Cannot  Get  Something  for 
Nothing 

Anyone  receiving  such  checks  may 
figure,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  that  the 
product  he  is  asked  to  buy  is  quoted  at 
a  price  high  enough  over  its  actual  value 
to  offset  the  amount  of  the  discount 
promised  by  the  check.  It  is  an  old  say¬ 
ing  that  you  cannot  expect  something  for 
nothing,  but  strange  to  say  there  are 
thousands  of  people  selling  merchandise, 
who  are  trying  to  prove  that  old  saying 
wrong,  and  there  are  just  as  many  thou¬ 
sands  who  hesitate  to  believe  it  and  will 
insist  on  taking  a  chance.  Do  not  be 
hastened  into  making  a  purchase  on  any 
such  proposition.  If  the  commodity  is 
worthy,  the  company  does  not  have  to  re¬ 
sort  to  this  means  of  selling. 


Interested  in  Selling-  In¬ 
structions 

One  of  our  friends  has  sent  us  some  lit¬ 
erature  from  Supreme  Neckwear  Institute 
of  New  York  City.  The  "ad”  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  "LADIES — Earn  $35  weekly  making 
men’s  neckwear.  Experience  unnecessary. 
No  selling.  Particulars  for  addressed  en¬ 
velope.  Supreme  Neckwear  — ,  N.  Y.” 

AN  investigation  of  this  concern  reveals 
that  the  Supreme  Neckware  Institute 
sells  instructions  to  women  who  desire  to 
make  neckware  at  home.  The  $35.00 
mentioned  in  the  “ad”  is  not  a  salary,  but 
represents  what  women  might  make  if 
they  are  lucky  enough  to  sell  the  neckties 
to  some  concern  that  is  willing  to  buy 
them.  The  income  is  determined  solely  on 
the  skill  and  good  fortune  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

The  report  of  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  states  that  this  Company  sends 
to  the  one  who  answers  the  “ad.”  a  circular 
letter  that  reads  in  part  as  follows : — 

“The  charge  for  this  course  which  will 
assure  you  of  a  permanent  position  with  us, 
and  a  steady  income  for  you,  is  only  $10 
complete,  and  with  nothing  more  to  pay 
for.”  The  respondent  is  assured  that  she 
“will  not  be  asked  to  canvass  or  sell  the 
merchandise  you  will  make  for  us  for 
there  already  is  a  greater  market  than  we 
can  supply.”  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
price  paid  by  the  company  for  the  finished, 
ties. 

Copy  such  as  this,  which  does  not  con¬ 
tain  a  direct  offer  of  a  position,  should 
not  be  classified  in  the  “Help  Wanted” 
column. 


Paint — good  paint— has  a  greater 
earning  value  in  proportion  to 
its  cost  than  any  other  thing 
that  you  can  buy  for  the  upkeep 
of  your  farm  property.  It  pro¬ 
tects,  preserves  and  saves  enor¬ 
mous  costs  for  renewal  and 
reconstruction. 

Your  Barns 

How  long  since  you  have  painted 
your  barns,  silos,  chicken  houses 
and  other  buildings?  If  it  has 
been  several  years,  you  should 
paint  this  fall  before  winter’s 
dampness  can  get  into  the  wood 
and  cause  rot  and  decay.  See 
that  the  doors  and  frames  are 
well  painted.  It  will  prevent 
their  swelling  and  sticking  in 
cold  weather  when  you  need 
them  most.  If  you  have  made 
additions  or  put  in  new  boards, 
give  them  a  good  oil  priming 
coat  and  then  paint  with  a  good 
grade  of  barn  paint.  Barn 
paint  is  not  expensive,  spreads 
easily,  covers  a  large  surface 
per  gallon,  varying  according  to 
what  is  underneath.  Tell  your 
"Farm  Service”  Hardware  Man 
the  size  of  your  barn  and  he  can 
estimate  the  amount  of  paint 
you  will  need. 


Your  House 

A  trim  little  house,  well 
painted  in  pleasing  colors,  is  far 
more  attractive  than  a  big  and 
elaborate  place  that  has  become 
shabby  looking. 

A  good  paint  job  will  save  many 
dollars  of  repair  cost.  The  cost 
of  paint  is  comparatively  small. 
Windows,  casings,  doorways, 
doors  and  porches  should  be 
carefully  painted  in  the  fall  to 
make  sure  of  weather  tightness 
and  protection  against  rot  and 
other  damage.  Ask  for  color 
cards  on  fine  quality,  long  wear¬ 
ing  house  paints. 

You  will  get  good  value  in 
paints  and  brushes  at  a  “tag” 
store. 

Your  “Farm  Service ,p 
Hardware  Men 


n»e  FARM 

THE  fact  that  the  Maytag  is  the  only  washer  equipped 
with  the  in-built  gasoline  Maytag  Multi-Motor,  is  not 
the  only  reason  that  it  is  purchased  by  more  farm  homes 
than  any  other  washer.  City  homes  also  have  shown  a 
distinct  preference  for  the  Maytag,  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  power  plant,  the  gasoline  Maytag  and  the  electric 
Maytag  are  identical  in  design  and  construction. 


The  Maytag  has  won  world 
leadership  because  of  its  speed 
and  thoroughness  of  washing, 
because  of  its  big  capacity  tub, 
because  of  its  compact,  space¬ 
saving  design,  because  of  its 
sturdiness — a  cast-aluminum, 
one-piece,  seamless,  lifetime  tub 


that  cleans  itself,  empties  itself. 

Washes  everything  thoroughly 
clean  without  hand-rubbing.  Its 
all-metal  wringer  sets  close  to 
the  water  line,  automatically 
adjusts  the  tension  for  a  thin 
handkerchief  or  a  bulky  blanket 
and  wrings  both  dry. 


A  Free  Trial  Washing 
in  Your  Home 

No  cost,  no  obligation  whatsoever.  Write  or  phone  any  Maytag 
dealer  listed  below.  Do  your  next  washing  with  a  Maytag.  If  it 
doesn’t  sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton ,  Iowa 

Eastern  Branch:  851  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


F-7-27 


Phone  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 


State  of  New  York 

City  Dealer 

Astoria,  L.  I.  Queens  Maytag  Co. 
Auburn  . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Batavia  . 

..Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 

Binghamton . . 

Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Bridgeport . Ernest  Dredge 

Brooklyn  .  . . 

....  Maytag  Washer  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo  ....  Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

773  Mam  St. 

Buffalo  .  Kolipinski  Bros. 

1110  Broadway 

Canandaigua  . 

.  DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 

Carmel  . .  j.  R.  Cole 

Chatham.  Chas.  M.  Canham,  Inc. 
Corning  .  .  Corning  Maytag  Co. 
Cortland.  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co., 
Maytag  Store 

Croton  Falls  . 

.  George  Juengst  &  Son 

Dundee  ....  Clifton  L.  Yawger 
Dunkirk  ....  Maytag  Shops  Inc. 

East  Aurora  .  Genesee 

Country  Maytag  Co. 

Easton  ....  Thos  A  McGrath 

Eld  red  .  Ray  C.  Ryman 

Ellenville  . R.  S.  Walker 

Elmira.  Charles  W  Young  &  Son 

Flushing,  L.  I . 

.  Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Fulton  .  Johnston's  Hdwe. 

Gilboa  .  Wm.  D.  Thorpe 

Glens  Falls  . : . 

.  McConnell-Richards  Co. 

Gloversville  . 

..  .  Bramer  Stove  &  Ht’g  Co. 
Gouvenour  ....  F.  G.  Gallagher 
Gowanda  ....  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 
Greenport  . .  Harold  K.  Mulford 

Hamilton  .  Edw.  W  Arnst 

Havts  Corners  . .  H  T  Covert 
Highland..  W.  R.  Seaman,  Inc 

Honeoye  .  C  C  Eldridge 

Horicon,  McConnell-Richards  Ca 
Hornell  .....Duke  Maytag  Co. 
Huntington,  L.  I.,..  C.  M.  Felt 

Ilion  .  C.  J.  Nichols 

Ithaca  .  Amos  A.  Barnes 

Tamestown  Maytag  Shops,  lne 
Lackawanna,  Kolipinski  Brothers 

A.  Rosinski.  Local  Rep. 

Liberty  .  Kandel  Brothers 

Lockport  . 

..  Conway  Maytag  Company 
Lowville,  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

IF  IT  DO 


State  of  New  York 
City  Dealer 

Malone,  Mason’s  Elect-ic  Store 

Massena  .  L.  L.  Merrill 

Medina  . .  Conway  Maytag  Store 
Middletown  . .  R.  Y  Matthews 
Mt.  Vernon  ....  F.  E.  Skinner 

Naples  ...  .  John  M  V'lerlule 
Newark. .  DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 
Newburg,  Newburg  Maytag  Shop 

Niagara  Falls  . 

.  Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Norwich  .  F  E  Skinner 

Ogdensburg, Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Clean  .  Lang’s  Hardware 

Oneonta  . .  Maytag  Oneonta  Co. 

Oswego . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Owego  . .  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Pawling  .  E.  M  Crowe 

Peekskill  _  Wm.  J.  Donovan 

Perry  . .  Genesee  Country 

Maytag  Co. 

Pine  Plains  Paul  G  Roberts 

Plattsburg,  Maytag  Plattsb’g  Co. 
Pleasantville  .  .  .... 

.  Marshall  Hardware  Co. 

Port  Jefferson,  Lerch  Music  Shop 
Port  Jervis  . .  James  P.  Morgan 

Potsdam  .  A.  S.  Caswell 

Pulaski,  Ohio  Maytag  Company 
C.  W.  Blanchard,  Mgr. 

Richmondville  ...  L.  R.  Dibble 

Rochester  . 

..Rochester  Maytag  Co..  Inc. 
Rome  .  T.  V  O’Shea 

Salamanca  . .  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 
Saranac  Lake  . .  J.  O.  Galloway 

Saratoga  Springs  . . 

The  Farmers  Hdwe.  Co.,  Inc. 
Schenevus  ....  Grover  T.  Chase 

Spring  Valley  . . 

.  Ramapaugh  Elec.  Co. 

Stillwater  . .  Curtis  Mavtag  Co. 
Syracuse  ....  Ohio  Maytag  Co. 


State  of  Pennsylvania 
Ctty  Dealer 

Allentown  . 

. .  Edwin  P.  Saeger  Co.  Inc. 

Bellefonte  . . . 

....  The  Neyhart  Hdwe.  Co. 
Bethlehem  . .  Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Bradtord  .  losepb  Marks 

Bristol....  Clymer  Maytag  Co. 

Carbondale,  Scranton  Maytag  Co. 
Carlisle,  The  Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 
Catasauqua  . .  W.  T.  Kleppinger 
Coatesville  ...  Carl  B.  Sherer 
Conneautville.  M  D  Thompson 
Coraopolis  .  .Ferree  Electric  Co. 

Cresson  . . .  Soisson  El.  Co. 

Dovlestown,  Clymer  s  Dept  Store 
DuBois  . .  Grebe  Maytag  Store 

Easton  .  Janies  E.  Hauck 

Elwood  City  . 

.  Maytag  Sales,  Inc. 

Erie,  Erie  Co.  Maytag  Company 
Forest  City,  Vincent  Maytag  Co. 
Frackville,  Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 
Hazleton  . .  Re’lev’s  Sttws,  Inc. 
Honesdale  Vincent  Maytag  Co. 
Hanover  York  Co.  Maytag  Co. 

Johnstown  . 

.  Johnstown  Maytag  Co. 

Kennett  Square  . 

.  John  H.  Voorhees 

Kittanning  . 

....  Mateer-White  &  Campbell 

Lancaster  . . 

....  Lancaster  Co.  Maytag  Co. 
Latrobe  ..  Latrobe  El.  Appl.  Co. 
Lebanon  ....  Lebanon  El.  Co. 
Lewisburg  ....  Home  El.  Store 
Lock  Haven,  H.  E.  Pursley  Co. 

Malvern  ... .  Suplee  Hdwe  Co. 
Mansfield  Tioga  Co.  Mavtag  Co. 

Meadville  .  Crawford  Co. 

Maytag  Sales  &  Service 

Mifflinburg  . 

.  Mifflinburg  Hdwe.  Co. 

Montrose  . . 

....  Greenwood's  Maytag  Co. 
Muncy,  The  Neyhart  Hdwe.  Co. 


State  of  Pennsylvania 

City  Dealer 

Nanticoke  . 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 
New  Castle,  Maytag  Sales,  Inc. 
Newport  ..Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 

Norristown  . 

J.  F  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 


Oil  City 
Oxford  . 


.  Lynn  W.  Camp 
Earnhart  Brothers 


Ticonderoga,  Spring  Hill  El.  Co. 

Tupper  Lake  ....  Tupper  Lake 
Garage  &  Supply  Co. 

Tonawanda  _  H.  H.  Koenig 

Troy,  H.  C.  Calhoun  Co. 

Utica  . .  H.  D  Morehouse 
&  Son 

Walden,  T.  L.  Millspaugh 
Walton,  J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 
Watertown  ....  Northern 
Maytag  Co.,  Inc. 

Wellsville . 

.  Duke  Maytag  Co. 

Williamson  . 

...DeZutter  Maytag  Co.  ___ 

ESN’T  SELL  ITSELF, 


Aluminum  HVasher 


Peckville,  Scranton  Maytag  Co. 
Pennsburg,  Chas.  V.  Rotenberger 

Philadelphia  . 

Ardmore  Maytag  ompany 
23  East  Lancaster  P.ke 
Delaware  Crunty  Maytag  Co. 

7103  Market  Street 
North  Phila  Maytag  Co. 

3639  Germantown  Ave. 

4743  Frankford  A. 

70  West  Chelten  Ave. 

2017  S  Broad  Street 
4708  No.  Fifth  St. 

West  Phila  Maytag  Co. 

5206  Chestnut  Street 
4113  Lancaster  /-ve. 
Phoenixville.  .McCarraher  Bros. 
Pittsburgh — 

Loeffler  El.  Store 
5904  Penn.  Ave. 

McKee°  Rocks  Maytag  Store, 
413  Charters  Ave 
Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store, 

162  Brownsville  Rd. 

North  Side  Mavtag  Store, 

410  E  Ohio  St. 

Squirrel  Hill  Maytag  Studio, 
Cor.  Beacon  &  Murray 
Pittston.  Wilkes-B’re  Maytag  Co. 
Pottstown  .  .  McCarraher  Bros. 
Pottsville,  Reiley’s  Stores.  Inc. 

Punxsutawney,  . .  Grebe 

Maytag  Store 

Reading,  ..Reading  Maytag  Co- 

Reynoldsville  . . 

. McCreight  Maytag  Co. 

Royersford,  ..McCarraher  Bros. 

Sayre  .  Harden  Brothers 

Scottdale,  Ace  Maytag  Company 
Scranton  ..Scranton  Maytag  Co. 

Shamokin  . 

....  Zuern  Maytag  Co. 

Sharon  . . . 

.  Sunshine  El.  Appl.  Co. 

Shenandoah  . 

. . .  Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Slatington  . . 

...Jones  Bros.  A  Miller 

Somerset  . 

. .  Shaffer’s  Maytag  Shop 

DON’T 


State  of  Pennsylvania 
City  Dealer 

Souderton  . 

....  Yocum,  Godschalk  &  Co. 
Stroudsburg  ....  J.  A.  Seguine 
Tamaqua  .  Williams  Maytag  Co. 

Tionesta  .  S.  S.  Sigworth 

Titusville  ....  Lynn  W.  Camp 
Towanda  ....  Harden  Brothers 

Troy  .  Preston  &  Taqtiish 

Tunkhannock  . . 

....  Greenwood’s  Maytag  Co. 
Uniontown  Fayette  Maytag  Co. 
Warren  ....  Metzger-Wrignt  Co. 
West  Chester.  Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 
West  Newton  ..  Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Wilkes-Barre  ...  . 

....  Wilkes-Barre  Mavtas  Co. 
Williamsport,  Neyhart  Hdwe.  Co. 
York,  York  County  Maytag  Co. 

State  of  New  Jersey 
City  Dealer 

Asbury  Park  ....  F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City  . 

....  South  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 

Bayonne,  Devlin  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 

Bloomfield  . 

....  Davega  Home  Appl.  Corp. 
Bound  Brook  Smith  Elect.  Co. 
Camden  . .  Camden  Maytag  Co. 
Hackensack.  H.  Plager  &  Sons 
Hammonton  . .  Rice-Rubba  Store 
High  Bridge  . .  Servu  Appl.  Co 

Hightstown  . 

. .  C.  W.  Plankey  Maytag  Co. 
Hopewell  . .  Hopewell  Elect.  Co. 
Lambertville  ..  Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Montclair  . . 

....  Davega  Home  Appl.  Co. 
Morristown  . .  lames  it  Hauck 
Passaic  . .  Rupp’s  Maytag  Shop 
Paterson,  Paterson  Maytag  Shop 
Pennington.  Mason's  Hdwe.  Store 
Penns  Grove,  Elliott’s  May’g  Co. 
Perth  Amboy,  Kelly  &  McAlinden 

Pitman . C.  G  Pidgeon 

Plainfield,  Winn  &  Higgins,  Inc. 
Roebling,  Roebling  General  Store 

Port  Norris  _ J.  R.  Prichard 

Red  Bank. -Charles  K.  Hopping 
Somerville  ....  Smith  El.  Co. 

Summit  .  Arthur  Manser 

Sussex  . .  Lawrence  Hdwe  Co 
Toms  River  .  Albert  W.  Dorsett 
Trenton  . .  Trenton  Maytag  Cc 

West  New  York  . *  • 

....  Roth-Seuferling  Co.,  Inc. 

Wildwood  .  R-  W.  Ryan 

Woodburv.  Elliott’s  Maytag  Co 

KEEP  IT 
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The  Roof  Over  Your  Head 


ql/Fg) 

Features  of  Fisher  Roof 
Construction 

1.  The  roof  of  every  Fisher  body  is 
practically  a  separate  assembly,  resting 
as  securely  upon  the  body’s  pillars  as 
does  the  roof  of  a  home  upon  its  frame¬ 
work. 

2.  Slats  and.  bows  form  the  sturdy  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  Fisher  roof  deck.  The  bows  are 
twelve  inches  apart;  the  slats  three 
inches  apart. 

3.  The  bows  used  in  a  Fisher  roof  are 
cut  to  shape,  not  steam  bent.  They  re¬ 
tain  their  shape  permanently. 

4.  A  layer  of  sound-absorbing  cotton 
batting  laid  on  the  Fisher  roof  frame¬ 
work  between  two  sheetsof  cotton  cloth, 
reduces  drumming  noises. 

5.  Alt  Fisher  roofs  are  covered  with 
extra  durable  weather-proof  fabric — - 
specially  constructed  to  stand  up  under 
all  conditions  of  weather. 


Important  information 
for  every  closed  car  buyer 

Everyone  realises  the  importance  of  roof  construction 
in  the  building  of  a  home; — roof  construction  of  a 
closed  car  is  equally  important,  because  the  roof  of 
the  closed  car  is  not  only  subjected  to  the  elements 
but  to  severe  strains  and  stresses  as  well.  That  is 
why  in  a  Body  by  Fisher  the  roof  is  always  so 
strongly,  staunchly  built.  .  .  .  The  structure  and  the 
strength  of  the  roof,  as  of  the  entire  Fisher  body,  adds 
greatly  to  the  safety  of  travel  in  all  cars  equipped 
with  Body  by  Fisher.  The  Fisher  roof  is  also  far 
more  durable  ...  In  selecting  your  next  car,  examine 
the  roof.  Ask  questions  about  it.  Find  out  whether 
it  has  the  Fisher  advantages  of  roof  structure  de' 
tailed  herewith  —  advantages  which  mean  greater 
strength,  greater  durability,  and  greater  safety. 


FISHER  BODIES 
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American  Agriculturist,  August  27,  1927 

New  York  State  Fruit  Men 
Visit  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and 
Home  Talk 

By  M.  C.  Burritt 

'  |  ’HE  summer  meeting  of  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural  Society  at  Geneva  chanced 
to  fall  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  days 
of  the  year.  A  clear  blue  sky  with  fleecy 
white  clouds  here  and  there,  balmy 
weather  neither  hot  nor  cool,  little  or  no 
wind  made  it  a  pleasure  just  to  be  alive 
and  out  of  doors.  And 
the  day  set  off  the  crops 
and  the  landscapes  so 
well  that  we  were  all 
proud  of  our  Western 
New  York  farming 
country.  Five  of  our 
local  fruit  growers 
drove  down  together, 
stopping  to  visit  ofte  or 
two  good  farms  on  the 
way.  It  was  a  very  en¬ 
joyable  dar-.  Many 
others  must  have  felt 
the  same  way  for  there  was  a  good  at¬ 
tendance  of  several  hundred  growers  from 
this  part  of  the  state. 

Director  Thatcher  Says  Goodbye 

The  indoors  program  began  at  hr  i  A.  M. 
with  announcements  by  Director  Thatcher 
who  properly  used  the  occasion  to  bid 
adieu  to  New  York  fruit  growers  and  to 
announce  his  successor,  Dr.  Morrison  of 
Wisconsin.  Dr.  Thatcher  has  been  in  the 
state  some  six  or  seven  years  and  has 
given  an  honest  and  efficient  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Experiment  Station.  He 
leaves  New  York  to  become  President  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 
with  the  confidence  and  respect  of  New 
York  farmers.  President  Case  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  express  our  regret  at  his  going 
and  to  wish  him  success.  I  was  sorry 
that  his  successor,  Dr.  Morrison  whose 
special  training  is  in  dairying,  could  not 
have  been  present  and  had  the  advantage 
of  meeting  this  large  body  of  fruit 
growers  and  gaining  some  acquaintance 
with  their  problems. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
Commissioner  Pyrkes’  announcement  of 
his  rules  and  regulations — effective  on  the 
day  of  the  meeting,  August  ioth — for  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  State  2\pple 
Grades.  These  are  practically  identical 
with  the  Federal  apple  grades  and  are 
given  in  detail  with  some  helps  in  follow¬ 
ing  them  in  the  Departments 'Circular  341. 
The  Commissioner  pointed  out  that  the 
character  of  the  law  had  been  essentially 
changed  from  just  a  packing  law,  to  a 
marketing  and  vending  law  to  regulate 
sale  as  well  as  pack.  He  called  attention 
to  the  three  prohibitions  in  the  law  against 
(1)  misbranding  or  not  branding  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  (2)  using  any  false  or 


M.  C.  Burritt. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 
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™  Hammer  Type 

Feed  Grinder 

Finer  Quality — ■] More  Capacity — Feeds  Itself 
Grinds  All  Grains,  Roughages,  etc. 

HERE’S  a  mill  built  to  Papec  stanclards — for  Papec 
guaranteed  performance — that  has  created  amazing, 
ASTOUNDING  interest — in  its  new  features, 
its  automatic  feed  control,  its  finer  QUALITY 
grinding,  its  unusual  capacity,  its  low  speed  de¬ 
sign  for  tractor  use — its  attractive  price. 

Customers  Delighted  —  Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

“Saved  me  $100  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs” 

— “rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thursdays  on.  custom  work  for 
neighbors” — “capacity  double  my  burr  mill,  feed  much 
finer” — “grinds  finer,  faster,  more  capacity  with  easier 
power” — "handles  cracked  corn,  soybean  hay,  clover  hay, 
sheaf  oats,  cornstalks,  etc.”  Sure  death  to  corn  borers. 

Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  for 
folder  No.  20  and  prices.  Tell  us  kind  of  grinding  de¬ 
sired — we’ll  send  sample. 

Papec  Machine  Co.  sKortsvme^wYork 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality/ 


misleading  labels,  and  (3)  facing  in  any 
way  that  “the  shown  surface  shall  not  be 
an  average  of  the  contents  of  the  pack¬ 
age”.  If  the  State  would  provide  the 
money  for  the  men  to  really  enforce  this 
law  on  those  who  would  violate  it,  I  am 
sure  that  the  reputation  of  New  York 
apples  would  be  much  improved. 

Shipping  Point  Inspection 
Important 

Mr.  J.  J.  Gardner  of  the  Food  Pro¬ 
ducts  Inspection  Service  outlined  the  im¬ 
portance  of  farm  produce  inspection, 
said  that  194,000  cars  were  in- 
clipping  points  last  year.  Of 
or  one  per  cent  were  rein- 
Sminal  markets  on  request  of 
ir  or  receiver.  Eighty-six  cars  were 
ctnJ^ied  and  115  cars  reversed  The  aim 
of  inspection  service  Mr.  Gardner  said, 
was  to  give  constructive  help  in  grading 
to  the  laws  rather  than  mere  policing.  He 
also  emphasized  the  necessity  of  a  tight 
pack  of  apples  for  export,  saying  that 
slack  packs  were  the  cause  of  the 
heaviest  losses  on  export  stocks. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  on  the  Station 
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What  To  Look  For  At  The  State  Fair 


Plans  Made  For  Best  Farm  Exposition  In  History  of  New  York 


ONE  often  hears  the  statement:  “Oh, 
there’s  no  use  of  going  to  the  Fair. 
If  you  have  seen  it  once  that’s  all 
there  is  to  it.”  But  such  a  statement 
usually  comes  from  a  poor  observer  and  one 
who  is  unable  to  appreciate  either  entertain¬ 
ment  or  educational  exhibits.  It  is  true  also 
that  a  statement  like  the  above  certainly  does 
not  apply  to  the  New  \ork  State  Fair,  for  a 
tremendous  effort  is  made  every  year  to  make 
the  State  Fair  interesting  and  worth  while 
from  every  standpoint. 

Something-  to  Interest  Everyone 

fudging  by  the  plans  made  for  this  year’s 
Fair,  it  will  be  bigger  and  better  than  ever.  As 
you  know,  it  is  under  new  management,  head¬ 
ed  by  Commissioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
and  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of: 
George  R.  Fearon,  Syracuse,  State  Senator 
from  Onondaga  County;  Datus  Clark,  Peru, 
President  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets;  Dean  A.  R.  Mann,  Ithaca,  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture;  S.  L.  Strivings, 
Castile,  State  Master  of  the  Grange;  May  B. 
Van  Arsdale,  New  York,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Columbia  University  and  vice-president  of 
the  Council  of  Agriculture  and  Markets ;  C.  R. 
White,  Ionia,  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus;  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  Plopewell  Junction,  Publisher  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  representing  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  press;  and  R.  W.  Quackenbush, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson,  representing  transporta¬ 
tion  carriers  in  the  agricultural  relations. 

These  men  have  determined  that  you  shall 
have  more  than  your  money’s  worth  if  you  at¬ 
tend  the  Fair  and  that  it  shall  truly  be  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  agriculture  of  the  great  Empire  State. 


Now  when  one  goes  to  a  fair  of  this  kind  he 
is  looking  for  something  of  especial  interest  to 
him  as  an  individual.  If  you  attend  the  State 
Fair  this  year  no  matter  what  your  interests 
are  you  will  find  them,  for  something  has  been 
planned  for  everybody.  Space  is  too  limited 
here  to  even  mention  all  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  exhibits  and  entertainments  that  will  be 
provided.  As  New  York  is  an  outstanding 
dairy  state,  we  naturally  think  of  the  dairy  ex¬ 
hibit  first  and  in  this  connection  we  doubt— 
with  the  exception  of  the  National  Dairy  Show 
— if  there  is  any  gathering  of  dairy  cattle 
throughout  America  that  can  excel  those 
which  will  be  on  exhibition  at  Syracuse.  This 
statement  also  goes  for  pretty  nearly  all  other 
kinds  of  stock. 

One  of  the  exhibitions  which  attracted  great 
crowds  at  the  Fair  last  year  was  the  horse  pull¬ 
ing  contests.  They  will  be  repeated  this  year 
and  you  surely  wrant  to  plan  to  see  them. 

The  County  Exhibit 

We  wish  we  could  tell  you  something  about 
the  plans  that  are  made  for  the  exhibits  of 
poultry,  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruit  and  in 
fact  of  the  astounding  number  and  quality  of 
products  produced  by  the  farmers  of  New 
York.  Great  halls  will  be  filled  giving  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  either  the  casual  stroll  of  sightseeing 
through  them  or  for  hours  of  study  by  grow¬ 
ers  who  want  to  pick  up  detailed  knowledge 
and  information. 

No  feature  of  the  Fair  has  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  teaching  the  people  of  the  State  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  the  different  coun¬ 
ties  than  the  county  exhibits  put  on  by  the 
Farm  Bureaus.  About  half  of  the  farm  coun¬ 
ties  of  the  State  are  represented  each  year  and 
it  is  an  eye-opener  even  to  the  residents  of  the 


counties  that  make  the  exhibits  to  go  to  the 
Fair  and  see  what  their  own  counties  can  do 
when  its  high  quality  products  are  organized 
and  put  together  in  a  representative  exhibit. 
If  you  have  local  patriotism  you  will  be  proud 
of  your  own  county. 

Farming  of  today  is  above  all  a  mechanical 
occupation.  The  rapid  strides  made  in  the  use 
of  farm  machinery  will  be  shown  in  one  of  the 
greatest  assemblages  of  devices  for  farm  use. 
Acres  of  space  have  already  been  contracted 
for  and  a  wider  variety  of  implements  than  has 
ever  beemshown  before  will  be  on  display.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  will  be  the  sev¬ 
eral  newest  types  of  big  harvester  combines. 

4  H  Boys  and  Girls  Going 

But  no  matter  how  great  and  fine  the  exhib¬ 
its  are,  probably  visitors  get  the  most  out  of 
the  human  interest  and  entertainment  parts  of 
the  program.  In  this  connection,  no  greater 
work  is  being  done  by  the  Fair  than  what  it 
does  for  the  boys  and  girls.  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  numbering  16,000  will  be  represented,  and 
$500  will  be  given  for  attendance  prizes.  The 
big  4-H  day  is  Tuesday,  August  30th,  which  is 
also  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  Day.  This  will 
give  opportunity  to  the  people  of  the  State  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  work  of 'farm  boys 
and  girls.  The  four-leaf  clover  with  an  “H”  on 
each  petal  is  the  insignia  of  the  Club,  mean¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  Head,  Hands, 
Heart  and  Idealth  among  farm  boys  and  girls. 
The  rally  will  start  at  11  A.  M.  Remember 
the  day  and  the  hour  and  see  what  farm  boys 
and  girls  can  do. 

You  will  also  want  to  hear  the  speaking  con¬ 
test  Wednesday  morning  for  boys  from  High 
School  Departments  of  Agriculture.  The  win- 
( Continued  on  page  14) 


Two  Years  Experience  With  a  Central  Rural  School 

Questionnaire  Shows  Majority  of  Farm  Parents  at  Friendship  Favor  Central  District 


1WENT  to  the  Friendship  Central  School  Dis¬ 
trict  in  Allegheny  County  to  find  out  ex¬ 
actly  how  the  school  was  working  out,  and 
whether  the  majority  of  the  folks  in  the  outly¬ 
ing  districts  were  pleased  or  whether  they  were 
dissatisfied. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  pick  the  folk  who 
favored  the  school,  in  fact  the  farmers  visited 
were  picked  by  chance.  Although  I  found  some 
dissatisfaction,  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  little 
of  it  and  after  talking  to  a  number  of  folk  I 
could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  but  that  a 
large  majority  would^greatly  regret  sending  their 
children  to  a  one-room  school  again.  The  only 
man  I  happened  to  visit  who  seriously  opposed 
the  idea  of  a  Central  Rural  School 
district  was  a  man  wdio  lived  just  out¬ 
side  the  boundaries  of  the  district. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the 
effect  that  the  formation  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  School  had  on  taxes  in  the  out¬ 
lying  districts.  Previous  to  this  cen¬ 
tralization  taxes  were  $15.50  per 
thousand  in  the  village.  At  the  same 
time  the  tax  rates  in  the  outlying  dis¬ 
tricts  varied  from  $5  to  $10.20  per 
thousand. 

In  two  of  these  rural  districts  the 
railroad  paid  considerable  taxes 
which  helped  to  -'educe  the  rate  there, 
while  in  another  district  the  tax  rate 
was  low  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
pupils  were  contracted  with  the 
Friendship  school  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  if  this  district  had  decided 
to  run  their  own  school,  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  money  would 
have  to  be  raised  which  would  have 
raised  taxes  considerably. 


The  centralized  school  had  to  be  oper¬ 
ated  a  year  before  the  increased  State  Aid 
was  available,  consequently  the  taxes  for  the  first 
year  of  operation  for  the  entire  district  was  $19 
per  thousand.  Last  year  the  rate  was  reduced 
to  $18  and  a  further  decrease  is  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  next  year.  Expenses  were  increased  of 
course  by  the  additions  which  were  made  to  the 
school  building. 

In  talking  with  a  number  of  people  in  the 
outlying  districts,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
question  of  the  increase  of  taxes  was  not  given 
the  importance  in  their  thoughts  that  I  expected. 
Perhaps  this  question  is  in  the  minds  of  parents 
less  than  it  is  with  taxpayers  who  have  no  chil¬ 
dren.  A  majority  of  the  parents  apparently 
realize  that  under  the  old  conditions  it  was  actually 


costing  the  village  more  to  teach  the  boys  and 
girls  who  were  coming  in  from  the  country  than 
the  village  was  getting  from  the  tuition  or  from 
the  contract  price  in  the  case  of  the  grade 
children. 

The  State  Aid  which  was  received  through  the 
supervisors  last  year  before  the  Central  School 
was  formed  was  as  follows:  District  No.  1,  (the 
village),  $6,900.92,  District  No.  3,  $443.96,  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  4,  $485.36,  District  No.  7,  $567,  District 
No.  8,  $329.  A  number  of  the  districts  involved 
had  already  been  consolidated  with  the  Friendship 
school,  namely  Districts  No.  2  and  6  and  District 
No.  7  of  the  town  of  Cuba,  while  District  No.  8 
was  consolidated  a  very  short  time  before  the 
Central  Rural  School  was  voted.  In 
comparison  with  this  sum,  ($8,520.21), 
the  State  Aid  received  through 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  by  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Rural  School  district  in  1927, 
was  $19,603.14. 

One  man  who  was  a  former  trustee 
of  his  district  said  “Taxes  have  been 
considerably  higher  than  they  were 
and  yet  we  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
district.  Some  of  us  did  not  like  the 
way  we  were  put  into  the  district  very 
well,  but  most  of  the  people  in  this 
district  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
school  now  that  it  is  organized  and 
in  operation.  We  did  feel  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren  were  not  given  enough  super¬ 
vision  after  they  were  let  out  of 
school.  Their  grades  finished  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  the  older  pupils' 
and  they  were  required  to  wait  until 
the  bus  started.  Plowever,  during  the 
( Continued  on  page  6) 


The  new  Auditorium  and  Gymnasium  of  the  Friendship  Central  Rural  School 
District.  The  main  school  which  was  also  enlarged  stands  at  the  right  of  this 
building. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

I  held  it  truth,  with  him  zvho  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 

That  men  may  rise  on  sicpping-stoncs 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

— Tennyson. 

*  *  4= 

NEXT  week,  from  August  29  to  September  3, 
is  the  New  York  State  Fair.  American 
Agriculturist  will  have  a  booth  in  the  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  Liberal  Arts  Building  where  we 
will  he  represented  during  the  entire  week. 
Look  us  up  and  come  in  and  have  a  little  visit 
while  you  rest. 

5fc  >}C  jjc 

THE  year  without  a  summer,  weather  prophet 
Browne  said  this  was  going  to  he,  and  he  has 
not  been  far  from  right.  These  days  of  middle 
August  are  pleasant  enough  to  live,  but  the  days 
are  not  very  hot  and  the  nights  are  positively  cold. 
Corn  which  made  a  splendid  growth  for  a  short 
time  in  July  has  slowed  up  and  it  will  take  re¬ 
markably  good  growing  weather  from  now  on  to 
get  even  a  fair  crop  for  silage,  to  say  nothing  of 
mature  ears.  Dairymen  are  rightfully  worried 
over  the  possible  affect  of  a  great  shortage  in  the 
corn  crop  on  feed  prices. 

*  * 

EVERY  fruit  grower  will  he  interested  in 
reading  in  this  issue  Mr.  Burritt’s  report  of 
and  comments  on  the  summer  meeting  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  at  Geneva.  Of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  are  his  comments  on  the  new 
apple  grading  law  now  in  effect  in  this  state  and 
one  provision  of  this  law  which  says  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  face  in  any  way  so  that  the  shown 
surface  shall  not  be  the  average  of  the  contents  of 
the  package. 

We  just  want  to  say  “amen”  to  Mr.  Burritt’s 
comment  to  the  effect  that  if  this  provision  is 
really  enforced-  the  reputation  of  New  York 
apples  would  he  much  improved. 

4  *  * 

IF  you  come  to  the  New  York  State  Fair  next 
week  do  not  miss  the  fine  exhibit  put  on  by  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  cooperating 
with  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  Anyone  will  tell  you  where  the  old  log 
cabin  exhibit  is,  for  it  will  be  the  talk  of  every¬ 
one  who  sees  it.  The  program  includes  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  home  industries  of  colonial  days 


such  as  coopering,  spinning,  weaving  and  quilt¬ 
ing,  songs  our  grandfathers  used  to  sing,  an  old 
time  fiddlers’  contest,  and  short  talks  relating  to 
early  farm  and  home  life  by  many  different 
speakers. 

*  %  * 

A  FARMER  of  the  hill  country  of  New  York 
asked  us  the  other  day  if  we  did  not  think 
that  daisies  were  disappearing.  We  had  not 
thought  of  it  before,  but  when  brought  to  our 
attention,  it  seems  that  there  is  a  much  less  num¬ 
ber  of  daisies  in  the  last  few  years  than  even 
ten  years  ago.  We  hope  so.  Some  men,  with  a 
great  stretch  of  imagination,  can  feed  daisy  hay 
to  cows  and  think  that  it  is  a  milk  producer,  but 
every  real  dairyman  knows  that  daisies  are  not 
much  good — only  just  about  one  point  better  than 
devil’s  paint  brush.  What  do  you  think?  Are  they 
really  disappearing? 

*  *  * 

WHAT  a  foolish  sensation  one  gets  when  the 
automobile  stops  in  a  bad  place  and  you 
find  that  the  reason  is  “no  gas”.  We  were  half 
way  up  one  of  the  Catskill  Mountains  yesterday 
on  a  long  trip  across  the  state  and  had  just  boasted 
about  how  well  the  car  was  pulling  when  lo  and 
behold  it  stopped  short,  and  like  grandfather’s 
old  clock,  refused  to  go.  When  we  had  located 
the'  trouble,  we  finally  got  it  turned  around  and 
ran  it  on  its  own  momentum  hack  down  the 
mountain  to  the  garage  at  the  foot. 

“Never  mind,”  said  the  garage  man,  “You’re 
not  the  only  man  who  is  always  trying  out  that 
old  theory  that  a  car  should  run  on  its  own 
reputation,  hut  I’ve  never  seen  one  yet  who  found 
that  the  theory  would  work  !” 


Death  of  Judge  G-ary 

AST  week  on  this  page  we  recorded  the  death 
of  General  Leonard  Wood.  This  week  it  is 
with  regret  that  we  report  the  passing  of  Elbert 
Henry  Gar)%  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  These  men  had  much  in  com¬ 
mon.  Both  were  great  generals  and  organizers. 
Wood’s  ability  and  activities  were  military;  Gary 
was  one  of  our  greatest  generals  of  American 
industry.  Because  Wood’s  life  was  unselfishly 
devoted  to  public  service  while  Gary  has  always 
been  connected  with  big  business,  we  have  a  little 
more  kindly  memory  toward  General  Wood.  Yet 
who  shall  say  the  great  captains  of  industry  as 
well  as  the  military  and  political  leaders  have  not 
had  their  place  in  American  life  and  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  peculiar  American  civilization. 

And  is  it  not  strange  that  so  many  of  those 
leaders  in  every  walk  of  American  life,  whether 
business,  military  or  professional,  were  born  and 
reared  on  farms?  Judge  Gary  was  born  in  1846 
on  the  farm  of  his  father  near  Wheaton,  Illinois. 
His  father,  Erastus  Gary,  came  of  old  New  Eng¬ 
land  stock.  After  leaving  the  farm,  Judge  Gary 
studied  law  and  his  first  connection  with  big  busi¬ 
ness  came  as  legal  adviser.  He  early  attracted  the 
attention  of  J.  P.  Morgan,  and  thereafter  jumped 
from  one  important  position  to  another  until  he 
finally  became  the  head  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration,  one  of  the  most  powerful  business  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  world. 

Those  who  knew  Judge  Gary  closely,  loved  him 
and  were  quick  to  testify  to  his  fine  human  quali¬ 
ties.  On  his  eightieth  birthday,  the  Fisk  Jubilee 
Singers,  whom  many  of  our  readers  have  heard, 
visited  him  at  his  home  and  sang  a  number  of 
negro  spirituals.  In  expressing  his  appreciation, 
Judge  Gary  said:  “I  believe  every  one  of  those 
colored  people  is  a  better  Christian  than  I  am, 
much  to  my  regret.  I  believe  in  the  long  run  they 
will  receive  greater  rewards  than  I  will  receive 
or  than  I  deserve.”  Judge  Gary  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  prohibition  and  was  a  member  of  a 
national  conference  committee  on  law  and  order, 
who  pledged  the  President  support  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  and 
other  laws. 

Of  the  opportunities-of  the  present,  Judge  Gary 
had  this  to  say:  “Any  young  man  of  intelligence 
and  real  ambition  must  realize  that  of  all  the 


countries  in  the  world  the  United  States  offers 
the  best  opportunities  for  young  men.”  Judge 
Gary’s  own  life  was  another  of  the  thousands  of 
examples  of  what  almost  any  farm  boy  can  do 
here  in  America  providing  he  is  naturally  intelli- 
gent  and  providing  especially  that  he  has  the  de¬ 
termination  and  the  character. 


Less  Farmers  Needed 

VERY  little  while  we  read  about  somebody 
making  a  speech  or  see  a  newspaper  story 
to  the  effect  that  the  desertion  of  our  farms  is 
going  to  cause  a  famine.  Dr,  A.  C.  True,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a 
recent  speech  in  New  York  City,  pointed  out  that 
during  the  year  1925,  865,000  more  persons 
abandoned  the  farms  for  the  cities  than  left  the 
cities  for  the  farms. 

“This  increase  in  farm  abandonment,”  Dr.  True 
said,  has  grave  consequences  not  only  in  raising 
the  prices  of  food  but  in  the  likelihood  of  not 
being  able  to  provide  enough  in  the  years  to  come 
for  people  to  subsist  on  in  the  congested  centers.” 

Such  statements  are  rank  nonsense.  The  great 
trouble  of  farming  at  the  present  time  is  over¬ 
production.  We  still  have  too  many  farmers  who, 
with  their  better  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
with  the  use  of  machinery,  are  able  to  produce 
more  food  than  the  cities  will  pay  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  for.  Hard  as  the  remedy  is,  there  is  only 
one  solution,  and  that  is  for  the  farmers  to  keep 
on  leaving  the  country  until  supply  is  balanced 
with  demand.  The  war  proved  that  American 
farmers  not  only  can  feed  America  hut  a  good 
part  of  the  rest  of  the  world  if  they  are  only 
paid  just  prices  for  their  products. 

The  only  danger  there  is  in  this  great  migra¬ 
tion  towards  the  cities  is  that  the  best  blood  of  our 
country  people  may  be  drained  so  that  the  farm 
will  not  continue  to  be  in  the  future  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  the  great  breeding  place  of  the 
largest  number  of  leaders  in  every  business  and 
profession  of  American  life. 

We  are  optimistic,  however,  in  believing  that 
there  is  a  real  future  for  the  farmer  who  will 
train  himself  in  all  of  the  science  and  business 
principles  that  must  underlie  a  successful  farm 
business  of  the  future.  Those  who  are  unfitted 
for  farming,  either  by  training  or  temperment, 
will  leave  the  soil  so  that  those  who  are  left, 
through  this  lessened  competition  and  through 
their  own  better  training,  will  be  able  to  maintain 
even  a  better  standard  of  life  on  the  farms  than 
the  high  standards  of  the  past. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

NE  of  the  leading  speakers  at  a  recent 
banquet  was  Dr.  John  L.  Davis  a  well  known 
popular  New  York  minister  who  kept  his  hearer^ 
in  an  uproar  of  laughter  throughout  his  talk. 

“A  man,”  said  Dr.  Davis,  “came  into  my  Bible 
class  one  day  and  when  he  went  out  he  said :  ‘That 
man  told  me  more  about  the  Bible  than  I  ever 
knew  in  my  life.  Until  I  came  here  I  always 
thought  that  Sodum  and  Gomorrah  were  husband 
and  wife.’  Another  fellow  said :  ‘Old  man,  you 
don’t  have  anything  on  me.  I  always  thought 
that  the  Epistles  were  the  wives  of  the  Apostles.’ 

“It  is  like  the  man  who  bet  a  lawyer  ten  dol¬ 
lars  he  couldn’t  say  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  They 
put  up  the  money.  He  put  down  his  head  and  said 
that'  little  prayer  that  we  all  say  in  church  on 
Sunday  morning.  ‘Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.’ 
When  he  had  finished,  the  other  fellow  said: 
‘Take  it,  old  man ;  I  had  no  idea  you  knew  it.’ 

“I  think  the  most  mysterious  passage  in  the 
whole  Bible  is  that  one  which  refers  to  the 
prodigal  son  when  it  says :  ‘When  he  came  to 
himself,  he  went  home.’  What  does  it  mean  to 
come  to  yourself?  I  have  heard  learned  theo¬ 
logical  professors  explain  that  the  explana¬ 
tion  was  more  complicated  than  the  thing  itself. 

“Yet  I  heard  a  colored  minister  explain  that 
very  simply.  He  said :  ‘This  young  man  went 
away  from  home.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  money. 
In  a  little  while  he  spent  all  of  his  money  and  be¬ 
gan  to  he  in  want.  He  sold  his  overcoat,  then  his 
top  coat,  then  his  vest,  then  he  sold  his  undershirt, 
and,  WHEN  HE  CAME  TO  HIMSELF,  HE 
WENT  HOME.’ 
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News  From  the  P ublisher’s  Farm 

VERY  strange  accident  happened  re-  ested  in,  if  any?  In  the  opinion  of  our  readers. 


ing  so, 


Henry  Morgenthao,  It- 


Acently  to  one  of  my  best  cows.  It 
seems  that  while  she  was  out  on  pas¬ 
ture,  she  tried  to  climb  over  some 
rocks  to  get  from  one  field  to  another.  In  do- 
she  fell  and  landed  on  her  back  and 
was  unable  to  right  herself. 
When  we  found  her  she  was 
dead.  Such  are  the  hazards  of 
farming. 

Due  to  the  heavy  rain  which 
we  have  been  having  the  last 
few  weeks,  we  felt  it  advisable 
to  dust  the  orchard  once  more 
with  lime  sulphur  arsenic  dust. 

We,  of  course,  did  not  dust 
our  earliest  apples,  such  as 
Dutchess,  Gravenstein  and 
Wealthys,  for  fear  that  parti¬ 
cles  of  dust  would  be  on  the  apple  when  it 
went  on  the  market. 

We  have  a  block  of  these  early  apples  which 
we  planted  in  1920  and  they  are  just  coming 
into  bearing  this  summer.  Last  week,  we  sent 
39  baskets  of  Dutchess  to  market  and  they  net¬ 
ted  us  $2  a  basket.  This  is  a  little  bit  better 
than  double  what  they  brought  us  last  year. 
I  hope  that  this  price  is  indicative  of  the 
prices  that  we  will  receive  for  our  Fall  and 
Winter  apples.  We  will  have  to  receive  a  high 
price  for  our  apples  to  compensate  us  for  the 
attention  that  they  have  received. 

*  *  * 

I  HAVE  not  had  the  time  to  figure  out  ex¬ 
actly  what  our  poultry  plant  has  cost  us, 
but  I  will  give  you  these  figures  at  a  later  date. 
The  hundred  hens  which  we  bought  last  fall 
were  laying  between  60  and  65  eggs  a  day  up 
to  about  August  1st,  when  they  suddenly  went 
on  strike  over  night.  Their  production  drop¬ 
ped  to  about  20  and  stayed  there  for  about  two 
weeks.  We  culled  out  15  of  the  poorest  look¬ 
ing  hens,  and  those  that  are  left  are  now  lay¬ 
ing  between  30  and  35  eggs  a  day.  Our  early 
March  pullets  are  just  beginning  to  lay  and 
they  can’t  start  too  soon  to  suit  me.  Our  sur¬ 
plus  eggs  are  selling  at  the  road-side  for  60c  a 
dozen  and  the  pullet  eggs  bring  30c  per  dozen. 
It  is  too  early  to  tell  how  profitable  my  poultry 
venture  is  going  to  be,  however  we  are  hoping 
for  the  best. 

The  cows  have  fallen  of!  less  in  production 
during  July  and  August  than  usual,  as  the 
weather  has  been  cool  and  the  pastures  better 
than  usual.  We  are  quite  busy  brushing  and 
polishing  our  cows  and  heifers  that  we  expect 
to  send  to  the  Dutchess  County  fair.  Some  of 
the  heifers  that  have  come  oft"  the  pasture  will 
not  be  in  the  pink  of  condition  by  Fair  time, 
as  we  did  not  have  them  in  the  barn  long 
enough  to  get  them  in  really  good  shape.  An¬ 
other  year,  we  will  know  better  how  to  go 
about  getting  a  show  herd 
ready. 

*  *  * 


can  a  farm  relief  bill  be  drafted  and  passed 
which  would  be  equitable  to  the  farmer  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  Washington  and  Texas. 

I  hope  that  many  farm  men,  women  and 
children  will  attend  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse 
this  year,  and  I  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
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Board,  wish  that  you  would  jot  down  the 
things  Avhich  you  like  most  and  also  any  criti¬ 
cisms  or  suggestions  that  you  may  have  to 
make.  The  State  Fair  is  an  institution  for  the 
education  and  amusement  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  If  it  does  not  accomplish 
these  two  purposes,  it  is  a  failure. 


Visits  With  the  Editor 


L 


E.  R.  Eastman 


AST  winter  I  was  asked  to  speak  at  a 
farmers’  club  down  in  Maine  and  while 
visiting  with  one  of  the  farmers  after¬ 
wards,  he  said:  “I  don’t  see  how  you 
people  stand  it  to  live  in  New  York  City.” 

I  have  spent  most  of  my  life  in  the  country 
and  of  course  I  agree  that  there  is  no  place  in 

the  world  that  equals  the 
country  as  a  place  in  which 
to  live.  Yet  society  is  so  con¬ 
stituted  that  it  is  not  possi¬ 
ble  for  all  of  us  to  live  in  the 
rural  districts  and  besides 
both  city  and  country  have 
their  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  which  every  broad¬ 
minded  person  must  take  in¬ 
to  consideration.  Perhaps  it 
might  interest  you  to  con¬ 
sider  for  a  few  moments  a 
few  observations  that  I  have  made  from  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  in  living  and  working  in  the 
biggest  city  in  the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  most  country  folk  get 
their  impressions  of  the  city  from  short  visits 
or  from  the  newspapers.  But  both  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  short  crowded  trips  to  the  city 
give  wrong,  distorted  impressions.  Newspa¬ 
pers  are  sensational  and  play  up  the  unusual 
but  the  majority  of  city  folks  live  usual  and 
not  unusual  lives.  You  know  the  old  story 
of  the  newspaper’s  definition  of  what  is  news. 
If  a  dog  bites  a  man,  that  is  quite  usual  and 
therefore  not  news ;  but  if  the  man  bites  the 
dog,  then  the  editor  has  the  unusual  and  prints 
the  story  with  headlines. 

Visitors  to  New  York  try  to  crowd  into  a 
week  enough  experiences  to  talk  and  think 
about  for  a  year.  The  great  theaters  of  the 
city,  the  sightseeing  buses,  and  all  of  the  other 
devices  for  pleasure  are  frequented  more  by 
outsiders  than  they  are  by  city  folk  them¬ 
selves.  Then  at  the  end  of  the  week  the  visit¬ 
or,  dead  tired,  short  of  sleep;  and  so  filled  with 
new  impressions  that  he  is  almost  dazed, 
climbs  on  the  homeward  bound  train  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  and  with  a  vow  never  again  to 
visit  the  big  city,  says :  “How  in  the  world  do 
these  New  Yorkers  stand  it  all  of  the  time?” 


FOR  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  we  have  only  been 
able  to  get  two  cuttings  of  Al¬ 
falfa  each  year.  However, 
this  year,  it  looks  as  though 
we  will  get  three  cuttings. 
Notwithstanding  the  unusual 
summer,  we  have  been  quite 
fortunate  in  getting  into  the 
barn  a  very  good  grade  of  Al¬ 
falfa  hay. 

_  The  newspapers  are  full  of 
farm  relief  plans — most  of 
them  written  for  the  farmer 
west  of  Chicago.  I  would  very 
much  like  to  hear  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  readers  just  how 
much  they  would  like  to  see  a 
so-called  farm  relief  measure 
passed  by  the  next  Congress. 
A'Vhat  kind  of  farm  relief  are 
the  farmers  of  the  East  inter¬ 


Next  week  New  York  farmers  will  fight  it  out  to  see  who  is  the  champion  horseshoe 
pitcher,  at  the  horseshoe  pitching  contest  to  be  held  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse.  Above  is  a 
photo  taken  during  the  preliminaries  at  the  ’New  Jersey  Contest  at  High  Point  Park.  Note 
George  Snyder  taking  it  easy  on  the  table  on  the  left.  Mr.  Snyder  will  referee  at  Syracuse. 


But  of  course  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not. 
In  the  first  place,  millions  of  us  do  not  even 
live  in  New  York  City  itself  but  only  work 
here  during  the  day.  Scattered  all  over  the 
suburban  district  for  a  hundred  miles  around 
we  have  our  homes,  often  with  a  bit  of  garden, 
a  little  fruit,  with  country  atmosphere,  with  all 
of  the  advantages  of  an  upstate  small  village 
and  few  of  its  disadvantages. 

Using  my  own  case  for  an  example,  I  live  in 
Yonkers.  Across  the  road  is  a  piece  of  wood^ 
land  and  a  park  containing  more  than  1200 
acres.  In  my  yard  I  have  considerable  fruit 
and  an  opportunity  for  the  flowers  which  the 
whole  family  loves.  Birds  of  every  variety 
known  to  this  climate  are  plentiful  and  grey 
squirrels  flit  back  and  forth  across  the  back 
yard.  Possibly  four  or  five  times  during  the 
past  year  we  have  been  to  the  theaters.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  never  have  found  the  time  to  take  g 
ride  on  one  of  the  New  York  sightseeing  buses. 
Possibly  in  the  last  five  years  I  have  been  to 
Coney  Island  once.  And  I  think  my  case  is 
fairly  typical  of  the  average  business  man  and 
worker  in  New  York.  We  are  interested  in 
our  work  and  have  little  time,  energy,  desire 
or  money  to  spend  on  those  things  that  the 
average  visitor  does  when  he  comes  to  town. 
We  hurry  in  here  in  the  morning,  work  hard 
all  day  and  are  glad  to  get  home  again  at  night 
to  the  family,  kick  the  old  shoes  off  and  spend 
the  evening  with  the  radio,  with  music,  with 
good  books,  with  a  few  friends  who  may  come 
in,  and  with  the  folks  of  our  own  hearthstone. 

Now  of  course  there  are  lots  of  exceptions; 
there  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  bitter 
poor  who  live  in  the  tenements  who  suffer 
from  the  heat  of  the  summer  and  the  cold  of 
the  winter,  and  for  whom  the  spectre  of  hun¬ 
ger  is  never  far  from  the  threshold.  These 
people,  too,  have  little  part  in  the  amusements 
and  entertainments  of  a  great  city — an  occa¬ 
sional  movie  perhaps  and  a  little  trip  infre¬ 
quently  to  the  cool  breezes  of  the  nearby 
shore.  There  are  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
also  of  city  folk  in  moderate  circumstances 
who  live  in  the  apartment  houses.  Here  they 
have  every  convenience  that  modern  ingenuity 
can  afford.  Most  of  them  have  learned  to 
adapt  themselves  to  what  the 
average  farmer  would  think 
was  cramped  quarters.  In 
fact,  many  of  them  would  be 
as  lonesome  and  as  uneasy  in 
a  large  farmhouse  as  the  farm 
family  would  be  in  these  city 
apartments.  These  better 
class  apartment  dwellers  per¬ 
haps  more  than  any  other  city 
people  patronize  the  theaters 
and  other  amusements.  But 
even  with  the  most  of  these, 
their  interests,  particularly  of 
the  men,  are  in  their  business 
and  their  life  is  not  one  round 
of  social  amusement  that 
novels  and  newspapers  would 
have  us  believe. 

One  great  improvement  in 
city  life  is  the  tendency  of  a 
majority  of  people  to  get  out¬ 
doors  at  every  opportunity. 
In  the  few  years  that  I  have 
( Continued  on  page  14)  , 
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Fences 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Livestock  is  protected;  crops  are  safe; 
when  you  use  good  fences.  Years  of  ex¬ 
perience  have  enabled  us  to  make  fences 
of  exactly  the  right  steel  insulated 
with  a  heavy  uniform  coating  of  zinc 
for  long  service. 

GUARANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  our  fence  your  dealer  will  give 
you  our  written  guarantee  that  it  will  outlast  or 
equal  in  service  any  other  fence  now  made,  of  equal 
size  wires  and  used  under  the  same  conditions. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  “How  Fences  Increase 
Farm  Earnings." 


See  our  dealer  In  your  community 


Sales  Offices:  Chicago  .  New  York  .  Boston  .  Cleveland  .  Worcester  .  Philadelphia  .  Pittsburgh 
Buffalo  .  Detroit  .  Cincinnati  .  Baltimore  .  Wilkes  Barre  .  St.  Louis  .  Kansas  City  .-  St.  Paul 
Oklahoma  City  ,  Birmingham  .  Memphis  .  Dallas  .  Denver  .  Salt  Lake  City 


RUNNING  WATER  WITHOUT  WORK 

,With  a  good  Well  and  a  good  Windmill  you  can  have  all  the  water 
;you  want  without  work,  worry  or  expense.  Water  from  a  well 
costs  you  nothing.  The  cost  of  an  Auto -Oiled 
Aermotor  is  moderate.  The  expense  for  maintenance 
is  so  small  that  it  need  never  be  given  a  thought. 
An  Aermotor  runs  in  the  lightest  breeze.  It  will  also 
work  safely  and  steadily  in  the  heavy  winds. 
The  Auto  -  Oiled  Aermotor  is  completely 
self-oiling.  The  double  gears  run  in  oil  in  a 
tightly  enclosed  gear  case  which  holds  a  year’s 
supply  of  oil.  When  the  mill  is  running  the  oil 
circulates  through  every  bearing.  Every  moving 
part  is  constantly  and  completely  oiled.  Friction 
and  wear  are  practically  eliminated. 

'Auto-Oiled  Aermotors  have  behind  them  a  long  record  of  successful 
operation.  Their  merits  are  known  the  world  over.  For  further 
information  write _ _  __ 

CHICAGO  DALLAS 

^KANSAS  CITY  DES  MOINES  OAKLAND  MINNEAPOLIS 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  to  us  for  an  outline  of  the 
trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for  rob¬ 
bing  the  soil  or  for  an  outline  of 
the  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

Either  outline  will  help  you  put  on 
an  entertaining,  instructive  program. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461 -4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 


By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 

American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 


BABY  CHICKS 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just,  mail  your  order.  Fay  after  you 
get  chleks.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  Inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks  . 3.00 

Rhone  Island  Reds  .  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes  . 3.50 

Mixed  all  varieties  . . 2.50 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
DITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


25 

50 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
you  must  say 

“1  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist” 


AUGUST  and  SEPTEMBER  CHICKS  for  profitable  Broilers, 
delicious  winter  meat,  and  winter  and  spring  layers.  Cert- 
0-Culd,  Quality,  R.  0.  P.  Pedigree  Male  Exhibition  and 
Foundation  Stock  Matings.  A  hatch  every  week  all  year. 
Postage  Paid;  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Ma¬ 
ture  stock  in  40  Breeds.  Large  Art  Catalogue  Free. 
Stamps  appreciated. 

Nabob  Hatcheries,  BoxF-5,  Gambier,  Ohio 

Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter 
hatched  chicks.  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Stock. 
We  hatch  all  year  around.  Twelve  varie¬ 
ties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed..  Postage 
prepaid..  Send  for  price  list 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Phone  1604  or  337. 
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Blanching  Celery  By  Gas 


Ethylene  Shows  Good  Results  in  Experiments 

By  PAUL  WORK  er  behind  the  setters 

instead  of  before, 


'T'HE  use  of  ethy- 
lene  gas  for 
blanching  celery  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  queries  for  the  past  year.  Dr.  R. 
B.  Harvey  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota  discovered  a  few  years  ago  that 
this  gas,  which  is  one  of  the  constituents 
of  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  possesses 
the  power  of  hastening  the  destruction 
of  the  green  cholorphyll.  The  celery  is 
placed  in  tight  boxes,  or  rooms  or  in 
cars.  The  gas  is  bought  under  pressure 
in  cylinders  and  is  released  through  a 
special  measuring  valve  at  the  rate  of 
one  part  per  thousand  of  air.  The  most 
favorable  temperature  is  about  65  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  Golden  varieties  are 
blanched  in  three  to  five  days  with  one 
application  of  gas,  while  green  sorts  re¬ 
quire  about  twelve  days,  with  three  or 
four  applications.  The  cost  of  the  gas 
is  small. 

Ethylene  gas  is  an  anesthetic  and  is 
inflammable  at  high  concentrations  hut 
is  harmless  up  to  several  times  the  dens¬ 
ity  used.  Some  care  must  be  exercised 
when  the  gas  is  being  released  as  an 
explosive  mixture  may  occur  near  the 
outlet. 

Ethylene  acts  upon  the  celery  by  sim¬ 
ply  hastening  the  usual  processes  of 
blanching  and  hence  it  has  no  abnormal 
effects  when  properly  handled.  Experi¬ 
mental  tests  are  highly  favorable  and 
more  extensive  reports  on  its  practical 
use  are  being  awaited. 


and  another  company  now  offers  a 
check-row  setter  operated  with  a  wire 
on  which  knots  are  spaced  to  trip  the 
mechanism. 

Some  growers  set  celery  with  an  or-, 
dinary  cabbage  planter  using  a  tractor 
and  slowing  it  down  so  that  six  inch 
spacing  may  be  arranged.  Gasoline  in 
the  fuel  helps  in  reducing  speed. 

Some  years  ago  a  Michigan  grower 
made  a  self-powered  celery  planter  and 
he  has  used  it  with  a  good  deal  of  sat¬ 
isfaction.  A  similar  machine  is  now  on 
the  market. 

Recently  another  self-powered  ma¬ 
chine  has  appeared  which  features  a 
mechanism  to  carry  and  set  the  plants. 
They  are  fed  to  a  traveling  belt  oil 
which  are  mounted  small  devices  that 
grasp  the  plants,  place  them  in  the  fur¬ 
row  and  release  them  as  the  soil  is  press¬ 
ed  about  the  roots. 

Developments  of  this  sort  are  watch¬ 
ed  with  great  interest  as  few  growers 
anticipate  the  return  of  cheap  man-pow¬ 
er  for  the  tedious  tasks  of  the  vegetable 
farms. 


Improved  Transplanters 

THE  past  year  or  two  has  seen  mark¬ 
ed  progress  in  the  development  of 
transplanting  machinery  for  vegetables 
and  several  new  types  have  appeared. 
One  old  type  machine  has  been  improv¬ 
ed  by  placing  the  water  barrel  and  driv- 


Vege table  Meeting  at  Syracuse 

*  |  ’HIS  week  finds  vegetable  growers 
from  all  sections  of  the  country 
gathered  in  Syracuse  for  the  Convention 
of  the  Vegetable  Growers  Association  of 
America.  Tuesday  and  Thursday  are 
program  days  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse 
while  Wednesday  is  Field  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Day  with  makers  of  tractors,  spray¬ 
ers,  and  other  equipment  showing  their 
wares  in  action.  The  New  York  State 
Vegetable  Growers  Association  is  hold¬ 
ing  its  summer  meeting  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  and  hundreds  of  visitors 
are  expected  at  the  field. 


Two  Years  Experience  With  a  Central  Rural  School 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

past  year  this  has  been  taken  care  of  votes  opposed  none  of  whom  had  children 

pretty  well.  The  pupils  are  allowed  to  to  attend  the  school,  two  from  another 

stay  in  the  room  if  they  want  to  and  the  district  voted  against  centralization  one 

teacher  stays  to  see  that  order  is  kept.”  of  whom  had  children  while  another  dis- 

I  talked  with  another  young  man  in  the  trict  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  central- 
Nile  District  who  completed  his  work  at  ization.  The  other  districts  involved  of 
Friendship  school  the  first  year  that  the  the  centralization  had  already  been  send- 
Central  Rural  School  went  into  effect.  He  ing  their  children  to  Friendship  school 
was  very  enthusiastic  about  the  change  for  approximately  four  years, 
and  said  that  so  far  as  he  had  observed  The  first  year’s  operation  was  badly 
that  the  boys  and  girls  from  the  outlying  handicapped  by  the  building  program 
districts  preferred  to  attend  school  there  which  was  not  finished  when  school 
rather  than  in  the  one-room-one-teacher  opened.  An  addition  was  made  to  the 
school.  Since  finishing  school  this  young  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  slightly 
man  is  living  on  a  farm.  He  stated  that  to  one  side,  an  auditorium  and  gymnasium 
there  was  almost  no  dissatisfaction  in  the  was  constructed.  The  auditorium  seats 
district  where  he  lived.  600  people  while  the  gymnasium  has  a 

One  reason  why  this  school  at  Friend-  fine  basketball  court  with  seats  for  specta- 
ship  has  worked  out  fairly  well  right  tors.  The  school  has  a  registration  of 
from  the  start  is  because  a  large  number  approximately  500  children,  130  of  whom 
of  students  from  outside  districts  attended  are  brought  in  from  outlying  districts.  The 
school  at  Friendship  before  the  centraliza-  high  school  has  ?  registration  of  ap- 
tion,  either  as  high  school  students  whose  proximately  130  and  the  entire  school  em- 
parents  paid  tuition  for  them  or  grade  ploys  eighteen  teachers,  including  a  home 
pupils  who  were  already  contracted  to  the  economics  teacher,  a  physical  training 
Friendship  school.  In  other  words  there  teacher,  and  a  music  and  drawing  teacher, 
had  been  a  natural  development  toward  a"  A  school  health  teacher  is  also  employed 
central  school  for  a  number  of  years,  both  on  part  time. 

through  the  union  of  some  districts  with  After  the  Friendship  Central  Rural  School 
the  village  district  and  by  the  contracting  District  had  been  in  operation  for  a  year, 
for  the  instruction  of  the  grade  pupils  in  Mr.  George  Smith,  District  Superintendent 
some  districts.  The  principal  changes  of  Schools  sent  a  questionnaire  to  each  par- 
which  have  been  brought  about  by  the  ent  living  in  the  outside  districts  in  an 
Central  school  formation  act  are  that  the  attempt  to  learn  how  well  they  were  satis- 
entire  district  is  now  operated  as  a  unit;  fied  with  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
the  tax  rates  are  uniform  ovet  the  entire  Central  Rural  School  District  and  to  get 
district;  transportation  is  provided;  the  from  them  suggestions  and  criticisms  by 
parent  and  taxpayer  of  the  former  rural  which  the  service  might  be  improved  for 
school  districts  involved  have  some  voice  the  coming  year.  Along  with  the  ques- 
in  the  conduct  of  their  school,  and  through  tionnaire  Mr.  Smith  sent  a  letter  which 
the  medium  of  a  larger  district  a  better  read  in  part  as  follows : 
school  and  better  instruction  is  made  “I  wish  to  ask  you  how  the  Central 
possible.  School  at  Friendship  is  succeeding 


■piTI  T  T?TQ  YEARLING  HENS 
I  U LLH  A  o  BREEDING  COCKERELS 

Lowest  prices  now  on  pullets  of  all  ages. 

10,000  available.  All  birds  shipped  C.O.D.  on 
approval.  Write  for  special  prices. 

FAIRVIEW  HATCHERY  &  FARMS  .  .  ,  , 

Box  G  Zeeland,  Michigan3-  majority  of  60-10,  one  district  had  4 


The  vote  which  was  taken  regarding  the 
formation  of  the  district  occurred  in  July, 
1925,  and  resulted  in  a  vote  of  115  in 
favor  of  centralipation.  One  district  had 


especially  with  your  children.  In 
answering  these  questions  I  trust  you  will 
remember  that  the  school  has  been  hin¬ 
dered  and  interrupted  considerably  this 
year  by  the  building.  Annoyance  of  this 
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kind  will  of  course  soon  disappear.  '***  i 

“I  am  asking  these  questions  with  the 
hope  that  I  may., find  out  how  much  of 
the  present  plans  have  been  satisfactory 
and  should  be  continued  and  in  what  ways 
changes  should  be  made  to  secure  the 
best  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  children. 
May  I  have  your  careful  consideration 
and  best  advice  in  order  that  the  plans 
adopted  for  next  year  may  be  as  good 
as  possible?  ***” 

From  the  forty-eight  replies  to  this 
questionnaire  which  were  received  the 
following  facts  were  discovered: 

Majority  of  Parents  Pleased 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “Would  you 
prefer  to  have  3'our  children  attend  a  one- 
teacher-one-room  rural  school?  Thirty- 
four  replies  “No”,  many  of  them  with 
emphasis,  two  replied  “yes”  and  six  re¬ 
plied  “Yes”  for  the  children  below  the 
sixth  grade.  One  parent  was  in  favor  of 
the  one-room-one-teacher  school  with  a 
good  building  and  a  good  teacher  and  one 
mentioned  that  they  would  rather  keep 
control  of  their  own  district  than  to  uni^e 
with  the  Central  Rural  School  District. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  had  this  ques¬ 
tionable  been  sent  to  all  voters  and  tax¬ 
payers,  as  well  as  parents,  that  the  one- 
room-one-teacher  school  might  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  greater  number  of  votes. 

Twenty-seven  parents  reported  that  the 
bus  came  to  the  houses  for  the  children. 
The  pupils  from  ten  homes  walked  dis¬ 
tances  of  x/\  mile,  three  walked  from 
to  Y>  mile,  four  from  ^  to  I  mile  and  two 
more  than  one  mile.  The  pupils  from  nine¬ 
teen  homes  did  not  leave  in  the  morning 
until  after  half  past  eight.  From  ten 
homes  they  left  at  a  quarter  after  eight, 
from  three  at  eight,  from  two  at  quarter 
of  eight  and  from  three  earlier  than  a 
quarter  of  eight.  The  children  from  all 
but  four  of  these  homes  arrived  home 
before  five  o'clock  and  those  from  twenty 
homes  arrived  before  half  past  four. 

Constructive  Suggestions  Made 

In  answer  to  the  question,  “Is  there 
satisfaction  with  the  transportation  pro¬ 
vided  ?”  forty  said  that  they  were  well 
satisfied,  one  was  not  satisfied,  three  gave 
suggestions  for  improvements  which  they 
felt  should  be  made.  Several  parents 
whose  children  had  to  leave  home  earlier 
mentioned  that  it  made  a  long  day  for 
them.  Two  parents  mentioned  that  on  a 
number  of  occasions  the  bus  was  a  little 
late  on  arriving  at  the  school  to  bring 
the  children  home.  This  condition  has 
been  largely  corrected  during  the  past 
year.  One  mentioned  that  the  dirt  roads 
could  be  kept  clear  of  snow  better  than 
they  had  been  and  one  mentioned  that  on 
some  occasions  the  bus  had  not  waited  for 
children  which  were  a  few  minutes  late. 
One  very  good  suggestion  was  that  all 
buses  would  be  required  to  come  to  a 
full  stop  before  crossing  a  railroad  track. 

The  longest  one  way  trip  which  is  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  the  pupils  to  Friendship 
is  aY*  miles.  The  average  of  eight  routes 
is  approximately  3  miles.  The  transporta¬ 
tion  is  provided  by  motor  buses  and  four 
horse  drawn  vehicles.  Two  motor  buses 
are  used,  each  of  which  has  two  routes. 
In  one  district  a  building  is  provided  on 
the  old  school  house  site  where  the  pupils 
can  meet  and  wrait  for  the  bus.  The  total 
cost  of  transportation  for  the  first  year 
of  operation  was  $5795  of  which  the  State 
paid  half.  / 

Instruction  Good 

Some  interesting  comments  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  answer  to  the  question  “Is  the 
instruction  received  in  school  generally 
satisfactory?”  Forty-one  replied,  “Yes”, 
two  “No”,  one  “Yes  with  the  exception 
of  one  grade.”  One  parent  specifically 
Mentioned  that  in  his  opinion  the  children 
in  a  central  school  learn  to  work  with 
other  pupils  much  better  than  in  a  small 
school  and  that  in  this  way  they  arc  better 
fitted  to  take  up  their  life’s  work.  Two 
Parents  rather  objected  to  the  program  of 
athletics  and  to  the  requirement  that  stu¬ 
dents  must  spend  some  time  in  physical 
education.  One  parent  thought  that  his 
children  gave  too  much  attention  to 
a(hlettcs  and  that  more  time  should  be 
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If  Larro  didn’t  have  real  quality  to  start  with — and 
if  every  bag  of  Larro  were  not  like  every  other  bag 
in  formula  and  feeding  results — we  couldn’t  offer 
the  sweeping  guarantee  we  put  behind  it. 

But  this  guarantee  accompanies  every  sack  of  Larro 
we  produce,  and  has  stood  back  of  every  sack 
produced  for  fifteen  years. 

The  two  bags  you  get  from  your  dealer  and  feed  to 
one  cow  under  our  trial  offer  do  not  contain  a  special 
feed  prepared  for  this  purpose.  They  are  identical  in 
quality  and  composition  with  the  other  millions  of 
sacks  we  manufacture  every  year.  And  if  Larro,  fed 
under  these  conditions,  does  not  give  satisfaction,  your 
dealer  is  authorized  to  return  the  purchase  price. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT  -  -  MICHIGAN 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 
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given  on  the  common  branches  while  an¬ 
other  parent  said  his  children  received 
plenty  of  exercise  home.  • 

There  was  a  noticable  absence  of  the 
objections  so  often  emphasized  by  those 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  centralization.  No 
parent  referred  to  the  buses  as  “ice 
boxes”  and  no  one  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
younger  boys  and  girls  suffered  ill  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  larger  ones  while  riding  to 
school.  Another  objection  noticeably  by  its 
absence  was  that  the  country  boys  and 
girls  learn  more  bad  habits  in  a  village 
school  than  in  a  one-room  school.  In  fact 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  idea  that  the 
village  school  has  better  teachers  and  that 
the  boys  and  girls  are  kept  busier  and 
consequently  have  less  time  for  mischief 
than  in  the  old  one-room  school. 

Since  these  questionnaires  were  received, 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  correct  and  im¬ 
prove  the  school  and  the  transportation 
with  the  constructive  suggestions  which 
were  made  by  the  parents.  The  school  has 
been  operating  for  a  year  since  these  re¬ 
plies  were  received  and  plans  are  now 
under  way  to  send  another  set  of  ques¬ 
tions  to  the  rural  parents  in  an  effort  to 
determine  whether  the  comparatively  small 
per  cent  of  dissatisfaction  has  been 
eliminated. 
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FINE  GRADE  HOLSTEINS 

Two  loads,  big,  breedy,  milky,  young 
Aug.  and  Sept,  cows,  udders  and  teats 
perfect. — untested. 

One  load  Aug.  and  Sept,  cows — tested. 
One  load  strippers — both  tested  and  un¬ 
tested. 

Oswald  J.  Ward  &  Son,  Candor,  N.  Y. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire.  All  blocky  pigs,  large  type  stock. 

7  weeks  old,  $3.50 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
A  few  pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  7  to  8 
weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Pigs  For  Sale  For  Immediate  Delivery 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  make 
large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cross,  6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00  each;  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  X  will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied.  yon  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St., 
Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086.  P.  S.  3  months  old  pigs 
$7  each. 


STANCHIONS,  p"8’ 


Pens, 

,  Horse  Barn 
Equipment,  Water  Bowls,  Bitter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

ROCHESTER  BARN  EQUIPMENT  CO. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Selected  Pigs  for  Sale 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Cross.  All  from  Large  Type  Stock. 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00 
Pigs  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.25 

We  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you  cn  approval. 
Purebred  Chester  White  Barrow  Boars  or  Sows,  7  weeks 
old,  $5.50  each,  no  charge  for  crating. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM 

Box  48,  R.F.D.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross, 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

AH  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  frt* 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S. — Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $5.50  each 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  August  prices 
for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210 
pules  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen  s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 
Class  .  League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $2.95  $2.80 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.05 

2  A  F'u.d  Cream  ..  2.21 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.46 
3  Evap..  Cond., 

Milk  Powder. 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.15  2.00 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese . Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
putter  ano  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  August,  1926 
was  $2.95  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield  s 

$2.80  for  3%. 

i'tie  aDove  prices  in  each  class  are  noi 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  Ine 
flnai  price  received  trom  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  orice  to  the  farmer  m  the  201  tc  210- 
m;le  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 


I  D  1C  CC  D  |  _  _  when  the  garden  is  bare 
I  la  I  w  E.  *3  E5  lOO  III  -of  other  flowers.  They 
thrive  in  all  soils  and  climates.  For  your  garden  or  to  send 
the  folks  back  home — Irises  are  a  permanent,  beautiful  re- 
minder  of  your  love.  SPECIAL  OFFER — Mother  of  PcarJ, 
Alcazar;  Lord  of  June;  Fro;  Kochi;  Archeveque; 
Seminole;  Rhein  Nixe;  Her  Majesty  Afterglow; 
Isolene:  Madam  Chereau;  Opera;  Quaker  Lady; 

Princess  Beatrice;  Zanardelle;  Dr.  Bernice;  May  Queen; 
Ed.  Michel;  Aurea;  Florentina;  Madcap;  Rose  Uni¬ 
que;  Miss  Ederle;  Ingeborg  Flavesceus;  Lady  Seymour; 
Gypsic  Queen;  Mrs.  H.  Darwin;  J.  DeWett;  Germanica; 
Honorabilie,  .Barbara  (Dwarf)  ;  Leopold  (dwarf)  Emperor. 
YOUR  CHOICE,  postpaid  labeled,  of  4  for  $1;  ten  for  $2; 
twenty  for  $3;  or,  all  for  $4.  Mixed  Irises,  not  labeled, 
$4  per  100.  Ready  now'.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


Heave*,  Cough*.  CentfKtei* 

©r.  Worm*.  Most  for  cost. 
^  Two  cans  satisfactory  tot 
r  Heaves  or  money  back.  $1  Z9 

’^S1***^  per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail, 

Th*  Newton  Romedy  0*» 
Toledo  Oble. 


■Pslfer  Stock 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  and 
Exeelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 

Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

537  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


Live  Poultry  Shippers 

You  will  ship  to  us  if  you  want  to  get  best_  prices, 
perfect  marketing  service,  and  the  benefit  of  increas¬ 
ed  outlets  due  to  our  new  splendid  feeding  station. 

Write  for  tags,  coops,  or  any  information  desired- 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Mkt.,  New  York  City 


this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
July  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $1.58  per  cwt.  for  Class  1. 

FANCY  BUTTER  SLIGHTLY 
FIRMER 

CREAMERY  Aug.  17, 

SALTED  Aug.  16  Aug.  9  1926 

Higher 

than  extra  .  ,41%-42  41 1/4 -41%  42%-43% 

Extra  (92  sc)  41  -  40%-  42  -42% 

84-91  score  ..37  %0%  37  -40%  35  -41% 

Lower  G  ds  .  .35  -36%  35  -36%  33  -34% 

Compared  -with  last  week  the  market  on 
fancy  butter  is  showing  a  little  improve¬ 
ment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the 
second  week  in  August  the  butter  market 
had  the  jumps.  It  was  up  and  down  from 
day  to  day,  and  it  appeared  that  the  slight¬ 
est  report  was  enough  to  make  certain 
elements  of  the  trade  very  nervous.  The 
Government  report  which  was  available  on 
the  1 2th  had  a  decided  reaction  on  the 
market  on  Monday,  the  15th,  and  prices 
slumped  off  J4  cent.  At  the  same  time 
Chicago  slumped  i%>c,  but  the  mid- West 
market  has  been  out  of  line  with  our 
Eastern  market  for  some  time.  Because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation  buyers 
were  reluctant  to  take  hold  until  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  more  fully  tested.  Following  the 
decline  some  buying  started  in,  and  a  fair 
quantity  of  butter  moved.  Speculators 
showed  some  reluctance  to  function  during 
the  uncertain  period,  and  jobbers  and 
chain  stores  took  only  enough  stock  as 
was  needed  for  immediate  use. 

Indications  are  for  lighter  receipts,  and 
this  may  influence  the  buying  sentiment. 
Of  course,  everything  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  shrinkage,  and  the  make.  It  is 
reported  that  the  shrinkage  this  year  has 
been  very  much  more  gradual  than  last 
year.  At  the  same  time  it  is  said  we  are 
still  making  more  butter  than  a  year  ago. 
Reports  come  from  some  sections  that  the 
pastures  are  very  dry  and  dairymen  have 
resorted  to  feeding,  while  in  other  states 
fold  conditions  are  still  very  favorable. 
To  get  an  idea  of  the  production  this  year, 
the  Government  figures  show  that  the 
holdings  in  cold  storage  on  August  1st 
were  estimated  at  slightly  over  145,000,000 
pounds,  compared  with  just  a  shade  over 
131,000,000  pounds  a  year  ago. 

CHEESE  REMAINS  UNCHANGED 

STATE  Aug.  17, 

FLATS  Aug.  16  Aug.  9  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  -.25  -26%  25  -26%  22%-24 

Fresh  Av’ge  .. - - - — - 21%- 


tion  very  much.  In  order  to  supply  cer¬ 
tain  trade  requirements,  withdrawals  from 
storage  have  been  quite  heavy.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  into-storage  movement  shows  a 
decrease  compared  with  last  year  of  over 
500,000  cases  from  June  30  to  July  31.  In 
other  words  from  June  30  to  July  31  the 
increase  in  the  storage  holdings  was  172,- 
000  cases.  During  the  same  period  last 
year,  increases  were  712,000,  showing  the 
movement  of  this  year  to  be  540,000  less 
than  a  year  ago.  At  the  same  time  a  sur¬ 
plus  over  last  years  holdings  wa's  cut  down 
over  500,000  cases  from  June  30  to  July  31. 

LIVE  POULTRY  SUPPLIES  TOO 
HEAVY 


FOWLS 


Aug.  17, 


Aug.  16 

Aug.  9 

1926 

Colored  . 

.  .  -24 

,27 

25-27 

Leghorn  . 

. .15-20 

22-24 

22-23 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

. .20-29 

20-30 

26-31 

Leghorn  . 

. .20-25 

23-26 

24-27 

DUCKS,  Nearby  .. 

.  . - 

20-24 

-28 

With  extremely  heavy  supplies  rolling 
forward  and  expected  before  the  close  of 
the  week  ending  the  20th,  the  live  poultry 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
,-our  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
mliday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  8os'!on<1  mJS1' 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y  City 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
S58  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

T7AT?1V/T  Old  Chatham,  Columbia  Coun- 
•T  CVlViYl  ty ,  N.  Y.  125  acres,  fertile 
land,  buildings  in  good  order,  very  sightly 
place.  125  years  in  family. 

OWNER:  MARY  C.  HOLLAND, 

204  Hudson  Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Held  Fancy  ...27%-23%  27%-28% 

Held  Av’ge  .... -  25  -  26% 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  cheese 
market  worthy  of  comment.  Speculators 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  They 
feel  that  the  present  price  levels  are  too 
high  to  warrant  taking  any  chances  on  a 
long  hold.  The  speculators  take  this  atti¬ 
tude  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  reserves 
are  becoming  increasingly  limited  com¬ 
pared  with  last  year.  In  other  words, 
from  the  statistical  point  of  view,  it  looks 
as  though  cheese  is  going  to  be  high  but 
the  dealers  feel  too  much  money  is  in¬ 
volved  to  warrant  buying  for  a  long  carry. 
Most  of  the  business  now  is  in  small  lots 
for  current  needs.  The  proportion  of 
State  cheese  is  rather  small,  the  price  gen¬ 
erally  ranges  from  25  to  26  cents,  with 
a  fraction  more  being  paid  for  a  few  pet 
marks. 

FANCY  EGGS  ON  THE  JUMP 


NEARBY 

- 

Aug.  17, 

WHITE 

Aug.  16 

Aug. 

9  1926 

Selected  Extras  . 

_ 45-47 

42-44 

48-51 

Extra  Firsts  .... 

_ 42-44 

40-41 

44-47 

Av’ge  Extras  . . . 

_ 37-40 

37-39 

40-42 

Firsts  . 

_ 32-35 

32-35 

37-39 

Gathered  . 

_ 29-39 

29-37 

34-41 

Pullets  . 

_ 28-30 

27-29 

35-37 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

_ 18-22 

18-22 

23-25 

Hennery  . 

_ 39-43 

36-40 

40-44 

Gathered  . 

_ 30-38 

27-34 

32-40 

Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for 
your  benefit  by  American  Agriculturist 
cooperating  with  the  New  York  State 
and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:00  to  11:15  A. M. 
Standard  time  ( 12:00  to  12:15  new 
time). 


pared  with  356,123,000  bushels  harvested 
last  year.  The  average  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  394,135,000  bushels. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  prices  below  that 
something  radical  has  happened  to  the  feed 
market.  This  can  be  traced  back  to  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  the  Western  grain 
markets.  The  bulls  have  been  running 
wild  in  the  wheat  market  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  across  the  international  line 
they  have  been  experiencing  unseasonably 
cold  weather  much  damage  is  reported  to 
have  been  caused  in  many  sections  where 
the  temperature  went  below  the  freezing 
point  on  August  7th.  One  authority  claims 
that-  one  third  of  the  crop  in  Saskatchewan 
would  be  a  total  loss.  Added  to  the 
frost’s  damage  in  the  Canadian  provinces, 
there  is  still  danger  of  rust  damage  m 
some  sections  this  side  of  the  line.  The 
crop  in  South  Dakota  is  safe  from  rust 
danger  except  in  the  northwestern  corner, 
while  it  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  central 
North  Dakota  except  in  the  bread  wheat 
sections.  It  is  said  rust  losses  may  range 
up  to  15%  from  Jamestown  East,  to  the 
Red  River  Valley  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  North  Dakota. 

The  supply  of  oats,  according  to  gov¬ 
ernment  reports  will  be  about  50,000,000 
bushels  shorter  than  last  year.  The  crop 
is  running  slightly  ahead  of  last  year  but 
stocks  on  the  farms  and  commercial  hands 
are  only  about  half  as  many  as  a  year 
ago.  Threshing  returns  are  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  both  as  to  yield  and  quality,  which 
has  been  responsible  for  a  downward  trend 
in  the  market. 

FUTURES  Aug.  17, 


Fancy  eggs  are  recovering  some  of  the 
lost  ground  they  suffered  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  and  although  they  are  still 
below  last  year’s  level  they  have  shortened 
the  gap  considerably.  During  the  third 
week  in  August,  there  was  an  actual  short¬ 
age  of  strictly  fancy  qualities  suitable  for 
the  most  critical  trade.  Medium  grades, 
although  not  actually  short,  were  meeting 
demand  fairly  well  and  the  situation  was 
firm.  Poorer  qualities  and  those  just  be¬ 
low  average  were  meeting  a  slow  outlet. 
Unfortunately  the  bulk  of  the  ,  arrivals 
were  in  this  average  class  and  they  have 
not  been  moving  any  too  good.  Pullet 
eggs  have  been  receiving  good  attention. 

The  fact  that  our  egg  supplies  have 
been  so  limited  has  helped  the  whole  situa- 


market  looked  for  a  rather  discouraging 
development.  On  the  16th  indications  were 
that  approximately  200  freight  carloads 
of  live  poultry  would  arrive  in  the  New 
York  District  which,  adding  express  ar¬ 
rivals,  gives  the  city  more  poultry  than  it 
can  handle.  The  large  quantity  of  poultry 
coming  in  was  too  much  for  both  buyers 
and  receivers  and  the  only  thing  that  could 
possibly  develop  is  a  revision  of  prices 
downward. 

Because  of  the  heavy  freight  arrivals, 
express  shipments  have  been  placed  on 
the  same  price  level  as  Western  stock. 
Very  few  colored  fowls  have  been  arriving 
and  Leghorn  fowls  have  been  coming  slow. 
Colored  broilers  have  been  dull.  The  only 
bright  spot  in  the  market  is  that  fact  that 
the  trade  has  begun  to  swing  slightly  to 
Leghorn  broilers  and  in  some  cases  they 
are  out-selling  colored  stock.  They  are 
not  out-selling  them  by  very  much  but  they 
have  the  call,  especially  where  they  are 
finished  off  nicely. 

POTATO  MARKET  WEAK 

The  potato  market  has  been  a  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  affair  of  late.  The  best  lines 
of  Long  Island  in  150  pound  sacks  on  Au¬ 
gust  16  were  selling  from  $2  to  $3,  with 
Jerseys  in  150  pound  sacks  from  $2.25 
to  $2.75.  Such  low  prices  are  hound  to 
cause  hardship  among  most  of  the  grow¬ 
ers  for  the  prices  are  actually  below  cost 
of  production.  One  .of  the  factors  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  situation  has  been  the 
fact  that  we  have  been  receiving  more  po¬ 
tatoes  in  the  market  than  it  is  able  to 
absorb.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  closing 
of  the  Virginia  deal  and  the  elimination 
of  these  stocks  from  the  market  it  will 
create  a  little  better  outlet  for  Jerseys 
and  Island  stock. 

The  indications  are  that  the  potato 
production  will  be  heavy.  Of  course,  we 
have  a  very  trying  period  between  now 
and  the  time  the  crop  is  harvested  and 
many  things  can  happen.  However,  the 
present  outlook  according  to  R.  L.  Gillett, 
official  statistician  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
is  for  a  New  York  State  production  of 
31,752,000  bushels  compared  to  29,016,000 
bushels  produced  a  year  ago.  This  year’s 
production  however,  is  about  2,500,000 
bushels  short  of  average  for  about  the 
past  five  years.  Indications  are  that  the 
Maine  crop  will  yield  slightly  over  40,000,- 
000  bushels,  whereas  last  year’s  Maine 
crop  was  under  37,000,000.  Reports  from 
Michigan  indicate  a  crop  of  slightly  over 
31,000,000  bushels  compared  with  that 
state’s  production  in  1926  of  slightly  under 
30,000,000  bushels.  Wisconsin  and  Minne¬ 
sota  also  show  an  increase  over  last  year. 
For  the  whole  United  States  the  outlook 
is  for  a  crop  of  410.714,000  bushels  com- 


(.At  Buffalo) 

Aug.  16 

Aug.  9 

1926 

Wheat  (Sept.)  . 

. .1.4134 

1.41% 

1.34% 

Corn  (Sept.)  . 

..1.10% 

1.11% 

./9% 

Oats  (Sept.)  . . 

.  .  .48% 

•  483% 

•38% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  V ezi  fork) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  . 

.  .1.53 

1.53% 

1.43 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel  ... 

. .1.27 

1.27% 

■93% 

Oats.  No.  2  . 

,  .  .573% 

.58 

.4914 

FEEDS 

Aug.  14, 

(At  Chicago) 

Aug.  13 

Aug.  6 

1926 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.37.00 

35.50 

30.50 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . 

.30.00 

29.50 

26.00 

.33.00 

31.00 

27.50 

Stand’d  Midc  . 

.39.00 

37,50 

26.50 

Soft  V/.  Mids  . 

.43.00 

42.00 

32.50 

Fiour  Mids  . 

.42.00 

41.00 

31.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.49.00 

48.00 

37.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.43.00 

39.00 

33.75 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.43.00 

39.00 

33.75 

Corn  Meal  . 

.48.00 

45,50 

34.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.36.50 

36.00 

37.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.46.50 

46.50 

47.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.39.50 

38.00 

34.25 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.41.50 

41.00 

37.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.43.50 

42.50 

38.50 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 

.47.00 

46.50 

47.50 

The  above  quotations 

are  those  of  the  local 

Buffalo  market  and  are 

F.  O.  B. 

Buffalo. 

They 

ate  reported  in  the  weekly  tetter  of  the  N. 
State  Dept,  of  Ayr.  and  Markets. 

NO  CHANGE  IN-  BEANS 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  bean 
market  as  far  as  prices  are  concerned  al¬ 
though  pea  beans  are  experiencing  a 
slightly  easier  feeling.  Marrows  are  sell¬ 
ing  from  $6.25  to  $7.25 ;  peas,  $6.25  to 
$6.75 ;  Red  kidneys,  $6.75  to  $7.50. 

According  to  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  New 
York  State’s  bean  crop  will  be  slightly 
less  than  a  year  ago,  the  indications  being 
that  the  crop  will  run  to  about  1,119,000 
bushels  compared  to  1,145,000  bushels  a 
year  ago.  This  '  ear’s  acreage  however, 
is  considerably  less  than  last  year’s  and 
this  added  to  the  damage  to  the  crop  from 
insects  and  diseases  accounts  for  the 
lighter  production.  Indicated  production 
for  the  entire  U.  S.  is  approximated  at 
1,635,000  bushels  greater  than  a  year  ago 
and  2,435,000  bushels  higher  than  the  five 
year  average. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

Live  calves  have  taken  another  jump 
and  on  the  16th  primes  were  selling  for 
$17.50  to  $18,  the  latter  price  being  paid 
where  extremely  choice  marks  were  m- 
volved.  Fairly  good  stock  brought  any¬ 
where  from  $16  to  $17-25,  common  sold 
around  $13  and  culls  as  low  as  $9. 

Spring  lambs  have  also  advanced  since 
last  week,  primes  selling  for  $15.50,  75<j 
more  than  a  week  ago,  common  and 
medium  anywhere  from  $13  to  $14-75 

Hogs  are  selling  a  little  better,  light  to 
medium  has  been  bringing  $12  although 
heavies  are  proportionately  lower. 

Country  dressed  calves  have  been  i” 
light  receipt  but  the  demand  has  been  so 
limited  that  the  price  has  not  advanced  as 
much  as  would  be  expected.  On  the  16th 
the  best  lines  were  bringing  25c,  3c  better 
than  a  week  ago  with  fair  to  good  bring* 
ing  from  19c  to  22c. 
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Among  the  Farmers 

News  From  the  North  Country 


A  BRIGHT  sunny  day  made  a  beau¬ 
tiful  setting  for  the  St.  Lawrence 
County  farmers  picnic  last  Thursday, 
August  11th.  The  picnic  was  held  at 
Eel  Weir  Park,  between  Canton  and 
Ogdensburg  on  the  banks  of  the  Oswe- 
gatchie  River  and  over  5000  people  from 
all  parts  of  the  county  attended.  E.  S. 
Green  of  Oswegatchie  drove  the  farth¬ 
est  of  any  of  the  county  people  who 
registered,  his  distance  being  46.5  miles. 

Roy  Moore  of  Canton  successfully  de¬ 
fended  his  title  against  all  comers  and 
will  represent  St.  Lawrence  county  at 
the  horseshoe  pitching  contest  at  the 
State  Fiar,  where  he  will  strive  to  bring 
the  American  Agriculturist  cup  to  the 
North  Country.  Carl  Woodley  of  Mor- 
ley  was  second  and  will  be  the  alter¬ 
nate,  taking  Mr.  Moore’s  place  if  the 
latter  cannot  pitch.  There  were  a  good¬ 
ly  number  who  took  part  in  this  contest. 
*  *  * 

THE  calves  of  the  Junior  Project  clubs 
in  the  county  were  brought  to  the 
picnic  and  judged  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Cran¬ 
dall  of  Cornell.  The  winners  were  as 
follows:  Junior  Holstein  —  Edward 

Smithers,  Ogdensburg;  Senior  Holstein 
— Doris  Porteous,  Lisbon;  Junior  Ayr¬ 
shire— James  Clark,  Potsdam;  Senior 
Ayrshire — George  Clark,  Potsdam.  The 
calves  were  a  fine  lot  according  to  those 
who  looked  them  over  thoroughly  and 
reflected  credit  to  those  youngsters  who 
have  been  taking  care  of  them. 

Fred  Sexauer,  a  director  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men's  League  Cooperative  Association, 
gave  a  brief  address-,  and  the  numerous 
sports  including  the  selection  of  the 
prettiest  woman  and  the  homeliest  man 
filled  in  much  of  the  rest  of  the  time. 

*  *  * 


very  good  success.  The  low  bush  ber.- 
ries  are  about  gone,  and  the  high  bush 
berries  are  in  their  prime. — W.  I.  Roe. 


Citizens  Union  Demands  Re¬ 
moval  of  Tammany  Official 
In  Health  Department 
Graft 

N  the  absence  of  Mayor  Walker,  act¬ 
ing  Mayor  McKee  recently  started 
action  in  connection  with  the  report  of 
former  Justice  Kelby  on  the  former  graft 
conditions  in  the  City  Health  Department. 
Mr.  McKee  promised  the  various  District 
Attorneys  full  cooperation  in  their  prosecu¬ 
tion,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  certain  portions  of  the  report 
and  instructed  the  Commissioner  of  Ac¬ 
counts  in  certain  matters  which  were 
called  to  his  attention  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Pecora  Chief  Assistant  District 
Attorney  returned  recently  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  and  stated  that  where  the  evidence 
was  sufficient  he  intended  to  take  proper 
action  pending  prosecution. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Pratt,  woman  alderman,  in¬ 
troduced  a  resolution  asking  Mayor 
Walker  to  demand  the  immediate  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Charles  Kohler,  now  Director  of 
the  Budget,  and  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Health.  It  is  reported  that  no 
action  is  expected  on  this  resolution. 

The  Citizens  Union  has  also  attacked 
Mr.  Kohler  on  similar  grounds,  basing  the 
attack  on  the  Kelby  report  which  states 
that  it  is  unbelievable  that  Department 
heads  were  unaware  of  graft  conditions. 
The  Citizens  Union  states  that  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  Kelby  investigation  has 
been  a  fiasco. 


Now  Jersey  News  Letter 


/^HEESE  went  up  a  quarter  cent  at 
Canton  and  Gouverneur,  prices  be¬ 
ing  established  at  22j4  cents."  At  Water- 
town  there  was  a  disagreement  between 
the  buyers  and  the  factory  salesmen, 
and  no  price  was  decided  upon.  The 
price  set  by  the  northern  towns  was 
about  2 Y\  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Calves  brought  13  cents  at  the  yards 
Saturday. 

Leon  H.  Claus,  county  agent  in  Alle¬ 
gany  county  since  March  1,  1925,  will  be 
the  new  county  agent  for  St.  Lawrence 
county  beginning  next  Monday,  August 
15th.  Mr.  Claus,  whose  home  was  at 
Ridgeway,  Ontario,  received  his  agri¬ 
cultural  training  at  the  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Guelph,  Ontario.  He  has  made 
a  very  good  record  in  Allegany  county, 
and  will  receive  a  warm  welcome  in  St. 
Lawrence  county. 

The  St.  Lawrence  county  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  is  keeping  special  records  on  the 
farms  of  John  Flodge  and  J.  L.  Ford 
of  Morley  and  Perry  B.  Flack  of  Lis¬ 
bon,  especially  of  the  milk  production. 
Mr.  Flack,  according  to  the  records,  has 
a  five  year  old  Holstein  that  during  the 
past  three  months  has  given  4170 
pounds  of  milk  and  133.2  pounds  of  but- 
terfat. 


'T’HE  months  trip  of  the  New  Jersey 
market  train  drew  to  a  close  tonight 
with  a  total  attendance  of  about  7500 
people  or  twice  the  predicted  number  be¬ 
fore  the  car  was  opened  at  Mullica  Hill 
four  weeks  ago.  Besides  attracting  the 
attention  of  nearly  8,000  people  it  drew 
not  only  farmers,  but  business  men, 
shippers,  bankers  and  even  representatives 
from  other  railroad  lines  who  wanted  to 
learn  what  it  is  all  about. 

Even  the  New  York  Central  sent  their 
agricultural  agent  to  visit  the  train.  After 
going  over  in  minute  detail  every  phase 
of  the  proposition  he  turned  to  W.  W. 
Oley  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  asked  what  they  would  do  that  they 
had  not  already  done. 

In  the  opinion  of  H.  B.  Bamford,  Trans¬ 
portation  specialist  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  this  train  in  less  than 
thirtv  days  had  advanced  the  idea  of  better 
grading  and  packing  further  than  several 
years  of  effort  in  other  directions. 

For  the  first  time  it  demonstrated  that 
the  farmers  in  New  Jersey  are  seriously 
considering  the  problem  of  better  packing 
with  the  idea  of  following  it  out  when 
*'•  -'v  return  home.  It  also  according  to 
the  railroad  officials  was  their  opportunity 
to  learn  intimately  of  some  of  the  problems 
that  vitally  concern  the  grower  as  well 
as  carriers. 


r  I  TIE  Northern  New  York  Beekeepers 
A  Association  held  its  annual  picnic 
at  the  farm  of  A.  A.  French  and  Son  at 
Theresa  on  August  10th.  The  Frenches 
are  among  the  largest  bee  keepers  in 
the  North  Country,  and  with  their  jrards 
as  an  example  a  number  of  discussions 
were  held  as  to  methods  and  marketing. 
Some  of  the  men  present  reported  large 
crops  of  honey,  but  many  said  that  their 
returns  wrere  uneven.  Officers  for  next 
year  are:  T.  Everett,  Watertown,  Pres.; 
Hudson  Shaver,  Limerick,  Vice-Pres.; 
and  Mrs.  Leroy  C.  Keet,  Watertown, 
Secretary. 

Large  parties  of  blueberry  (the  old 
fashioned  huckleberry  of  our  youthful 
days)  pickers  have  been  scouring  the 
regions  of  Northern  New  York  where 
these  fruits  abound,  and  are  reporting 


*  *  * 

1WIEMBERSHIP  in  the  300  bushel  po- 
tato  club  this  year  in  New  Jersey 
is  likely  to  see  new  faces  this  year.  Also 
there  is  being  hung  up  some  new  records 
that  are  not  likely  to  be  broken  for  many 
years  to  come.  Late  this  week  a  trip 
through  the  potato  belt  of  South  Jersey 
showed  many  300  bushel  crops  and  one 
with  a  record  of  about  400  bushel  for  40 
acres  with  a  record  yield  of  520  bushels 
on  one  measured  acre.  We  are  invited 
down  next  week  to  see  a  part  of  the  field 
dug  where  the  yield  is  expected  to  run 
over  400  bushels  to  the  acre. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Vineland  egg  deal  a  working  agreement 
between  the  members  of  the  Quality  Egg 
Club,  Vineland  and  a  group  of  several 
New  York  Commission  brokers  to  pay  a 
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premium  of  2  cents  a  dozen  above  the 
market  has  been  worked  out  and  in  force. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  New  Jersey 
egg  will  be  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
best  Pacific  Coast  eggs,  when  properly 
graded.  During  the  past  year  the  Coast 
eggs  have  been  slightly  higher  than  Vine- 
lands  best  and  as  a  result  of  this  cut  in 
price,  the  Jersey  producers  are  improving 
their  quality. 

•  *  *  * 

NTEARLY  100  New  Jersey  dairymen  aue 
on  tour  of  the  National  Dairy  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Beltsville,  Maryland,  and 
through  the  Federal  buildings  at  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  dairymen  of 
the  state  have  shown  such  interest  in  any 
similar  trip  in  other  years.  On  the  trip 
are  dairymen  who  get  their  bread  and 
butter  as  well  as  milk  from  the  dairy 
cow.  As  one  leading  cow  man  told  the 
writer:  “I  am  going  down  to  Washington 
with  a  note  book  and  pencil  with  the  idea 
of'  learning  something.”  In  the  party  are 
men  who  rarely  leave  their  herds  over 
night  on  any  excuse. 

Senator  Emmor  Roberts,  Burlington 
County,  a  big  fruit  grower  estimates  his 
apple  and  peach  crop  in  excess  of  200,000 
bushels  or  approximately  300  carloads.  He 
has  a  record  crop  of  fruit  to  market.  A 
part  of  the  apple  crop,  particularly  the 
early  varieties  are  being  exported  to 
England. 

The  August  cranberry  crop  report  out 
today,  shows  a  big  reduction  in  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  yield  this  season.  It  now 
looks  like  a  50  per  cent  with  some  sec¬ 
tions  even  less.  Two  late  frosts  following 
one  another  about  four  days  apart  caused 
the  damage.  The  first  frost  was  passed 
safely,  as  most  of  the  growers  had  their 
bogs  under  water.  But  four  nights  later, 
when  the  growers  were  caught  unawares 
with  no  water  on  the  bogs  the  vines  were 
frozen  and  at  least  half  of  the  crop  killed. 


The  South  Jersey  tomato  growers  are 
having  an  unusual  year.  During  the  past 
week  tomatoes  have  continued  to  advance 
and  the  growers  are  getting  unheard  of 
prices  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Toma¬ 
toes  have  been  selling  on  the  farmers 
wholesale  market  in  Swedesboro  at  $3.50 
and  $4  per  20  quart  crate.  Usually  at  tins 
time  of  the  year,  tomatoes,  particularly 
the  early  crop  is  down  to  nothing  with 
most  of  the  early  crop  left  on  the  ground 
to  ripen  up  for  the  canning  factories.  The 
canning  factory  contracts  open  today  and 
this  will  take  from  the  market  the  product 
from  scores  of  farms  that  last  week  found 
their  way  to  the  open  market.  The  grow¬ 
ers  have  been  making  good  money  despite 
the  light  crops.  With  the  tomatoes  bring"- 
ing  five  and  six  times  their  usual  price 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  growers  hav* 
at  the  same  time  been  favored  with  smaller 
wood  bills  and  light  harvest  charges  as 
the  crop  is  picked  by  the  basket. 

*  *  * 

r  1  ’HE  attendance  was  good  at  the  publii 
demonstration,  Moorestown,  a  fe\4 
days  ago  of  the  latest  means  of  com¬ 
batting  the  Japanese  Beetle.  Sprays, 
traps  and  other  means  of  control  were 
demonstrated.  The  Department  for  the 
first  time  went  on  record  as  favoring  the 
use  of  the  trap  when  used  as  a  supple¬ 
mentary  measure  in  controlling  the  beetle. 
The  recommendations  were  to  use  traps 
along  with  a  spray  program.  A  caution 
was  issued  that  the  trap  itself  could  never 
control  the  beetle  without  other  means 
that  have  been  recently  developed.  The 
orchards  and  vineyards  inspected  showed 
that  a  control  which  is  90  per  cent  perfect 
can  be  secured  if  the  trees  are  carefully 
sprayed.  The  demonstration  with  the  con¬ 
tact  spray  showed  that  beetles  can  be 
killed  in  huge  numbers  by  this  means  if 
followed  out  on  a  community  basis.— 
Amos  Kirby. 
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The  purchase  of  a  new  kitchen 
range  is  an  important  event  in 
the  farm  household.  You  will 
want  your  new  one  to  be  the 
best  possible  all-around  range 
for  cooking  and  baking,  con¬ 
venient  to  use,  easy  to  keep 
clean,  economical  to  fuel,  at¬ 
tractive  in  appearance,  and 
handy  to  work  with.  To  get 
all  of  these  things  you  must 
first  “see  before  you  buy”  so 
that  you  can  picture  with  your 
own  eyes  just  about  how  it  will 
look  in  your  kitchen  and  how  it 
will  fit  your  conditions  in  size 
and  convenience. 

To  be  sure  of  the  service  your 
new  range  will  give  you  need 
the  friendly  advice  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  hardware  man — one  who 
lives  near  you  and  has  your 
interests  at  heart. 


You  will  find  just  the  man  to 
help  you  at  your  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Store.  He  specializes 
in  stoves  and  ranges  and  knows 
just  what  is  best  in  them.  He 
will  assure  you  absolute  satis¬ 
faction,  too,  for  he  is  your 
neighbor,  right  where  you  can 
go  to  him  at  any  time  for  help 
and  information  about  putting 
it  up  and  making  it  work 
properly. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  buy  a 
kitchen  range  wisely,  and  that 
is  to  find  a  “tag”  store,  for  there 
you  can  go  in  with  absolute 
confidence  that  you  will  get 
greater  value  for  your  money. 


Your  “Farm  Service ” 
Hardware  Men 


Small  Savings 

How  One  Woman  Manages  To  Have  The  Needful  Bit  When  She  Needs  It 


A  N  article  appeared  in  a  paper  lately, 
advocating  the  use,  by  the  house¬ 
wife,  of  little  boxes  in  which  to  save  up 
or  special  needs.  Insistence  was  made 
on  the  necessity  for  rigid  self-control 
where  saving  has  to  be  accomplished  on 
a  small  cash  income — such  is  the  lot 
of  the  wives  of  small  farmers,  as  a  rule. 

One  must  not  look  on  the  boxes  as 
affording  an  easy  outlet  for  any  little 
gust  of  extravagance  thtat  may  tempt 
the  soul.  But,  in  cases  of  sheer,  stark 
necessity,  it  may  be  a  joy  to  remember 
those  boxes  on  the  top  shelf  of  the 
pantry,  for  that  is  where,  in  a  strong 
mood  of  New  Year  Resolution,  I  de¬ 
posited  mine.  I  cut  out  eight  small 
squares  of  writing  paper  and  labelled 
them  as  follows: — 1.  taxes,  2.  building, 
3.  boots  and  clothing,  4.  household 
utensils,  5.  furniture,  6.  church  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  collections,  7.  emergencies,  8. 
doctor’s  fees  and  medicines. 

Empty  cocoa,  baking  power  and  mus¬ 
tard  tins  were  brought  up  from  the  cel¬ 
lar  and  set  in  a  fow.  The  labels  were 
gummed  on  and  a  few  cents  dropped 


Simple  and  Chic 


Pattern  755  with  its  deep  French  V,  ex¬ 
tending  to  waistline  and  its  inverted  front 
plaits  is  very  suitable  far  full  figures  while 
the  unusual  sleeve  finish  lends  interest.  Print¬ 
ed  silk  crepe,  with  plain  crepe,  makes  a  good 
combination.  It  cuts  in  sices  36,  38,  40,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires 
3  yards  of  40-inch  material  with  yards 
of  36-inch  contrasting.  Price  13  cents. 


undergarments  and  one  outergarment  is  all 
that  is  needed  and  this  makes  it  easy  to 
dress  the  children  and  to  launder  the 
clothes. 

One  light-weight,  knitted  cotton  union 
suit  may  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
underclothes,  and,  if  this  has  buttons 
around  the  waist  and  reinforcements  for 
stocking  supporters,  no  extra  underwaist 
will  be  needed.  Clothes  for  play  may  con¬ 
sist  of  one-piece  rompers,  coveralls,  or 
overalls,  with  low  necks,  short  trousers, 
and  short  sleeves  so  that  the  children  may 
get  as  much  sunlight  as  possible  directly 
on  their  skin.  They  may  go  barefoot,  but, 
if  shoes  are  needed,  sandals  or  oxfords 
may  be  worn  without  stockings.  Play 
clothes  that  are  substantial  enough  to 
stand  hard  wear  will  give  less  worry  to 
both  the  child  and  its  mother. 

For  dress-up  occasions,  little  boys  may 
wear  washable,  two-piece  suits  with  short, 
straight  trousers  which  button  either  to 
the  blouse  of  the  suit  or  to  the  union 
suit.  Little  girls  are  most  comfortable  in 
plain  dresses  which  hang  straight  from 
the  shoulders  which  have  bloomers  to 
match  them,  and  which  button  to  a  union 
suit  instead  of  a  petticoat.  Socks  and  low 
roomy  shoes  are  good  with  this  kind  of 
clothing,  an<k  if  the  socks  have  closely- 
knitted  tops,  no  garters  are  needed. 


a  weak  black,  made  from  weakened  prim¬ 
ary  colors. 

“The  most  important  point  in  dyeing 
is  to  follow  carefully  the  directions  which 
accompany  the  dye.  All  stains,  partic¬ 
ularly  those  of  grease  or  acid,  should  be 
removed  before  dyeing.  Two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  ammonia  in  a  gallon  of  water 
may  be  used  to  remove  the  acid  of  per¬ 
spiration  stains  though  it  does  not  remove 
the  stain  itself.  Boiling  streaked  or  partly 
faded  garments  with  soap  and  water  for 
ten  minutes  will  distribute  the  color  evenly 
so  that  it  will  dye  well.” 


Mail  Order  Catalogues 

account  of  an  epidemic  of  so-call- 
ed  children’s  diseases,  I  had  to  keep 
a  rather  frail  little  daughter  away  from 
school.  The  mail  order  catalogues 
proved  a  most  satisfactory  means  of 
teaching  the  small  person  to  read — and 
were  far  more  attractive  than  a  primer. 
She  found  it  quite  thrilling  to  spell  out 
names  and  descriptions  of  the  alluring 
objects  displayed.  Any  mother  knows 
how  children  fairly  revel  in  the  mail 
order  catalog,  and  a  child  will  be  quite 
eager  to  be  able  to  read  for  himself  or 
herself  the  descriptions  of  the  “treas¬ 
ures.”—  Mrs.  A.  B.  S.,  Cal. 


Many  Uses  for  Surgeon’s  Tape 

HPHE  adhesive  tape  that  every  medicine 
closet  holds  may  be  very  useful  in 
other  household  ways  than  that  of  helping 
to  hold  in  place  the  small  bandages  oc¬ 
casioned  by  cuts  and  burns.  Bottles  that 
have  no  corks  may  be  covered  with  ad¬ 
hesive  "tape  when  standing  in  the  medi¬ 
cine  closet.  This  keeps  their  contents 
from  losing  its  strength  or  prevents 
evaporation. 

And  again  it  may  be  used  in  corking 
salt  cellars.  Place  the  tape  over  the  cork 
opening.  This  will  eliminate  the  trouble 
with  corks  that  fall  out  of  the  salt  cellars 
and  get  lost.  The  tape  is  permanent  un¬ 
til  you  wish  to  fill  the  salt  cellar  again. 

For  making  children’s  rubbers,  slickers 
or  rain  capes  adhesive  tape  is  very  use¬ 
ful.  Write  the  owner’s  name  in  indelible 
ink  upon  the  tape’s  smooth  surface.  Cut 
the  length  and  apply  to  the  base  of  the 
hanger  at  back  of  the  neck  of  cape  or 
slicker.  A  good  place  to  put  the  marking 
tape  in  rubbers  is  at  the  side  or  under 
the  storm  cap. 

Adhesive  tape  is  very  useful  in  mending 
torn  slits  in  the  table  cloth  or  car  side- 
curtains.  Cut  a  length  about  two  inches 
longer  than  the  slit  to  be  mended.  Place 
it  on  the  under  side  of  the  oil  cloth  under 
the  torn  place.  Bring  the  two  edges  of 
the  slit  together  and  press  down.  The  car 
side-curtains  can  be  mended  in  the  same 
way. — L.  H.  F.,  Mo. 


A  cup  made  of  a  bright  red  apple  is 
just  the  thing  in  which  to  serve  fruit 

cocktail  or  a  salad. 

*  *  + 

When  boiling  eggs  in  the  shell,  wet 
thoroughly  in  cold  water,  before  dropping 
in  the  boiling  water,  the  shells  will  not 
crack. — I.  B. 


Smart  Junior  Frock 


into  each,  thus  starting  me  on  the  good 
path  of  thrift.  No.  8  box  may  not  be 
needed  at  all,  in  which  case,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  its  contents  may  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Bank.  Many  women 
would  require  a  box  marked  “rent”. 

The  scheme  might  appear  ridiculous 
to  those  blessed  with  a  large  income, 
but,  if  conscientiously  adhered  to,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  it  proving  a  decided  boon 
to  all  women  who  have  to  look  twice  at 
a  dollar  before  spending  it. — H.  D.  McF. 


Keep  Child’s  Clothes  Simple 

I7FW  and  simple  clothes  during  sum- 
*  mer  for  little  children  are  advocated 
by  the  New  York  State  college  of  home 
economics  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  One  or  tAvo 


Color  of  Cloth  Affects  Dye 

up  EFORE  dyeing  any  garment,  con- 

D  sider  how  its  original  color  will 
mix  with  the  one  you  intend  to  use,”  said 
Inez  La  Bossier,  an  expert  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  dyeing. 

Miss  La  Bossier  explained  that  the  coloi 
in  any  material  when  mixed  with  the  dy& 
produces  a  third  color  because  the  dye 
cannot  completely  cover  the  original  shade 
of  the  material.  Even  with  black,  which 
most  people  consider  a  safe  color  to  use 
in  dyeing  almost  anything,  the  original 
color  of  the  fabric  must  be  considered. 
Thus,  she  said,  the  black  used  to  dye  a 
red  garment  should  haAre  some  green  in  it 
to  neutralize  the  red  and  to  preArent  a 
rusty  color. 

To  show  that  black  is  a  combination  of 
the  three  primary  colors,  red,  yellow,  and 
blue,  Miss  Le  Bossier  dyed  a  white  scarf 
yellow,  then  dyed  part  of  this  yellow  Avith 
pink,  producing  a  peach  color.  Part  of 
this  she  dyed  Avith  blue  which  gave  gray — 


Pattern  2929  is  most  charming  with  its 
boyish  collar,  bosom  front  and  flared  cuffs. 
Gingham,  linen,  challis  or  English  print  would 
suit  the  pattern  admirably.  It  cuts  in  sizes 
6,  8,  10,  12,  or  14  years  and  only  requires 
1  y2  yards  of  40-inch  material  with  #4  yard 
of  27-inch  contrasting  for  the  8 -year-old  child. 
Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with 
correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin 
(although  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk). 
Add  12  cents  for  the  New  Fall 
Fashion  Book  and  send  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461 -4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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What  To  Do  With  Grapes 

The  Fragrance  of  Grapes  Improves  Any  Food  Combined  With  Them 


THERE  are  so  many  ways  in  which 
the  housewife  may  use  grapes  that  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  which  is  the  most 
attractive.  While  the  grape  is  delicious 
served  natural,  it  is  also  easily  converted 
into  numerous  delicate  and  palatable  com¬ 
binations.  Grape  juice  is  the  most  popular 
fruit  juice  for  iced  beverages,  only  grapes 
of  the  best  quality  should  be  used  that  have 
both  fine  color  and  flavor. 

Grape  and  Elderberry  Pie 
Stew  and  sift  enough  grapes  for  one 
cupful  of  pulp,  stir  into  it  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour  and  one- 
fourth  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Next  stir 
with  it  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  elder¬ 
berries.  Brush  the  under  crust  with  white 
of  egg,  pour  in  the  filling,  cover  with  an 
upper  crust,  bake  slowly. — Mrs.  R.  C.  DL. 

The  easy  way  to  pulp  grapes  is  to  boil 
and  then  press  through  a  coarse  sieve. 
The  grapes  add  the  necessary  “pep”  to  the 
elderberry  which  is  apt  to  be  insipid  when 
used  alone. 

Grape  Snow 

Two  cupfuls  of  grape  juice,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  gelatine,  one-fourth  cupful 
of  water,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  whites  of 
two  eggs.  Soak  the  gelatine  in  cold  water, 
heat  the  grape  juice  to  just  below  boiling 
point,  then  pour  over  the  soaked  gelatine. 
Add  the  sugar,  strain.  Set  to  harden. 
When  like  thick  cream,  beat  the  whites  of 
the  egg  stiff  and  beat  into  grape  mixture. 
•—Mrs.  R.  C.  DL. 

If  the  purple  grape  juice  is  used  the 
final  result  is  almost  lavender  in  color. 
Instead  of  this  color  you  might  prefer 
a  red  grape  juice.  In  any  case  whipped 
cream  adds  zest  to  such  a  pudding. 

Pudding  Sauce 

One  cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  one- 
third  cupful  of  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  grape  juice.  Cream  butter,  add  sugar 
slowly,  cream  well,  add  grape  juice  slowly 
chill.— Mrs.  R.  C.  DL. 


over.  The  purple  juice  gives  a  p-urplish 
sauce  which  may  not  be  as  appetising  in 
appearance  as  the  red  juice  zvould  give. 
7  his  same  recipe  may  -well  be  used  sub¬ 
stituting  a  few  drops  of  vanilla  for  the 
grape  juice. 

Grape  Fudge 

Take  seven  pounds  of  grapes,  seven 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  pound  of  raisins, 
and  one  pound  of  English  walnut  meats. 
Eulp  the  grapes,  chop  the  skins  and  the 
raisins.  Mix  with  sugar  and  sifted  pulp 
and  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  add  the 
coarsely  chopped  nuts.  Boil  for  five 
minutes  and  pour  into  small  glasses;  seal 
when  cold.— Mrs.  R.  C.  DL. 

?  his  is  practically  a  conserve  and  a 
very  delicious  one.  The  short  cooking 


period  results  in  a  finer  flavor  than  a  long 
cooking  period. 

Grape  Pie 

Allow  one  pound  of  grapes  for  each 
pie.  Pulp  them  and  stew  the  pulp  and 
skins  separately.  Sift  the  seeds  from  the 
pulp  and  add  it  to  the  skins  with  a  mixture 
of  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  one  half 
cupful  of  sugar,  one-fourth  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Cool  and  bake  in  two  crusts. — 
Mrs.  R.  C.  DL. 

Syllabub 

One  quart  of  fresh  cream,  whites  of 
four  eggs,  one  cup  of  grape  juice,  i$4 
cups  of  powdered  sugar.  Whip  half  the 
sugar  with  the  cream,  the  balance  with 
the  eggs.  Mix  well,  add  grape  juice  and 
pour  over  sweetened  strawberries  and 
pineapple  or  oranges  and  bananas.  Serve 
cold. — Mrs.  R.  C.  DL. 

You  will  find  this  syllabub  blending 
more  pleasantly  with  the  mild  non-acid 
fruits..  Charming  color  effects  may  be 
obtained  by  using  brightly  colored  cherries 
or  oranges.  The  bananas  give  a  sub¬ 
stantial  foundation  to  such  a  dish. 

Grape  Conserve 

Three  pounds  of  grapes,  one  pound  of 
sugar,  one-half  pound  of  finely  chopped 
raisins,  two  large  oranges,  one-half  pound 
of  finely  chopped  pecans.  Take  sound, 
ripe  grapes.  Weigh  and  pulp  them,  re¬ 
move  the  seeds.  Grind  the  hulls  fine  in  a 
meat  grinder  or  chop  them  as  fine  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Place  the  skins  and  pulps  together 
and  add  for  every  three  pounds  of  fresh 
fruit  one  cup  of  sugar,  half  pound  of 
finely  chopped  raisins,  the  meaty  part  of 
two  large  oranges.  Cook  this  mixture  an 
hour  over  slow  fire  until  it  is  thick,  then 
stir  in  the  nut  meats.  Boil  five  minutes, 
remove  from  fire.  Place  in  jelly  glasses. — 
Mrs.  R.  C.  DL. 

Since  pecans  are  highly  expensive  in 
this  section  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  it  zvould  be 


cheaper  to  use  some  of  the  nuts  which 
grozv  in  this  vicinity  or  English  walnuts. 


The  Family  Table 

TTRACTIVE  and  unruffled  meal  serv¬ 
ice  is  easily  obtained  in  many  homes 
where  this  is  no  maid.  The  carefully  set 
table  has  the  first  course  in  place  when 
the  family  sits  down.  Meat  is  carved  by 
the  host  and  vegetables  are  served  by  him 
or  by  another  member  of  the  family.  The 
hostess  pours  whatever  beverage  is  served, 
and  a  pitcher  of  water  enables  some  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  to  fill  the  glasses.  Salad 
may  be  put  on  the  table  with  the  meat 
course.  A  side  table  or  tea  wagon  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  hostess  has  the  dessert 
course  on  its  top;  and  when  the  meat  and 
salad  courses  are  finished,  the  hostess  re¬ 


moves  the  dishes  to  the  lower  shelf  of  the 
table  where  they  are  out  of  sight  and 
serves  the  dessert,  if  it  is  a  cold  one,  with¬ 
out  leaving  the  table.  If  a  hot  dessert 
is  brought  from  the  hitchen,  one  of  the 
children  or  some  member  of  the  family 
other  than  the  hostess  brings  it  in.  Chil¬ 
dren  taught  to  assist  quietly  and  efficienly 
thus  relieve  the  hostess  entirely  of  get¬ 
ting  up  from  the  table  during  the  meal,  and 
this  gives  her  more  time  to  help  make  the 
table  a  pleasant  place. 


Make  a  Good  Foundation 

T  is  not  enough  to  “fill  ’em  up”  when  it 

comes  to  planning  foods  for  the  family. 
Hunger  must  be  satisfied,  of  course,  but 
a  mother  has  to  plan  far  ahead  into  the 
children’s  future  while  she  feeds  them  as 
babes  or  even  before  they  are  born. 

A  child's  good,  sturdy  frame  and  fine, 
sound  teeth  depend  not  only  upon  the  lime 
and  calcium  which  he  gets  from  his  daily 
milk,  whole  cereals,  leafy  vegetables  and 
eggs,  but  are  somewhat  the  result  of  what 
his  mother  ate  before  he  was  born.  In 
fact,  some  scientists  say  a  good  set  of 
teeth  dates  back  two  or  three  generations. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  proper  feeding, 
bowlegs  are  not  half  the  joke  they  used 
to  be.  Children  whose  mothers  were 
properly  nourished  and  who  had  their  full 
amount  of  bone-forming  foods  are  not 
afflicted  with  bowlegs. 

The  nutritionists  have  found  out  some¬ 
thing  further  about  these  bone- forming 
foods.  A  certain  vitamine  must  be  present 
to  make  the  minerals  in,  these  foods  com¬ 
bine  in  the  right  way  to  make  bones  and 
teeth.  This  vitamine  is  present  in  eggs, 
leafy  vegetables  and  cod  liver  oil.  Fur¬ 
ther  experiments  have  established  the  fact 
that  direct  sunlight  has  the  same  effect  as 
the  vitamine.  We  should  all  “soak  up”  as 
much  sunshine  as  we  possibly  can,  old  or 
young,  and  it  should  not  be  strained 
through  glass,  either. 


Self- Trim  Is  Popular 

'  I  ’HE  trimming  used  on  a  dress  must 
A  look  as  though  it  belongs  to  the  gar¬ 
ment.  Economical  and  attractive  trim¬ 
mings  can  be  effective  by  using  the  same 
material  as  the  garment  itself.  A  list  of 
self-trimmings  suggested  by  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  extension  specialists  of  South  Da¬ 
kota  includes  the  following:  pipings,  folds, 
bindings,  cording,  shirrings,  tuckings, 
pleatings  pockets,  bound  buttonholes,  but¬ 
tons,  ruffles  and  reversed  hems. 

Simple  embroidery  adds  distinctiveness 
to  a  garment  if  the  right  colors  and  ma¬ 
terials  are  used.  The  following  stitches 
may* be  employed  effectively,  chain  stitch, 
blanket  stitch,  outline  stitch,  -herringbone 
or  latch  stitch,  lazy  daisy  stitch,  couching, 
French  knots,  and  smocking. 

Many  dress  accessories  and  hat  orna¬ 
ments  such  as  beads  and  pendants  may  be 
made  at  little  cost  with  sealing  wax.  Hand¬ 
made  flowers  in  the  form  of  berry  clusters, 
leaves,  apple  spray,  sweet  peas,  rose,  or 
poppy  are  effective  means  of  removing  a 
dress  from  the  ordinary  class  of  placing 
it  among  the  distinctive. 


Comfort  for  Invalid 

HEN  a  member  of  our  family  was 
suffering  from  inflammatory  rheu¬ 
matism  of  the  feet  and  ankles  they  found 
the  weight  of  even  the  lightest  bed-covers 
unendurable. 

From  a  cheap  ‘fruit  barrel’  obtained  at 
the  grocery,  our  handy  man  removed  the 
wooden  binders  or  hoops  and  cut  them 
to  form  half-circles.  These  curved  pieces 
were  tacked  to  a  light  frame  consisting 
of  three  strips,  one  at  each  side  and  one 
shorter  one  across  the  end.  The  completed 
frame  was  wound  with  strips  of  cheese¬ 
cloth.  Placed  about  the  patient’s  feet  with 
the  blankets  drawn  over  it,  this  frame 
afforded  much  comfort. — Alice  Margaret 
Ashton. 


BEAUTIFUL  PILLOW  CASES  AND  SCARFS  NOS.  3771-72-73-74-75-76 
These  six  attractive  pillow  case  and  scarf  designs  come  stamped  on  excellent 
quality  white  linen  finish  material.  Instruction  sheets  for  working  come  with  each 
order.  However,  if  you  have  a  certain  color  scheme  in  mind  for  a  room,  any  harmon¬ 
ious  colors  may  be  used. 

Pillow  cases  42  inches  long — $1.45  per  pair 
Pillow  Cases  45  inches  long — $1.50  per  pair. 

Scarfs  (18x45  inches)  to  match  any  of  the  pillow  cases— 65c  each.  Be  sure  to 
state  size  and  number  when  ordering.  Send  orders  to  Embroidery  Department.  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


This  is  a  convenient  zvay  for  using  up 
a  small  bit  of  grape  juice  zvhich  is  left 
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Extra  help!  You  get  a  really 
human  service  from 
Fels-Naptha  —  saves 
,  wear- and -tear  on  you  i 
s  in  washing  clothes,  a 
w.  Good  soap  and  m 
plenty  of  dirt-loos-  B 
m  ening  naptha  m 
combined —  & 

%  that’s  the  B 
®  reason.  w 
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The  Parity  ©f  Catkura 

Makes  It  Unexcelled 

For  AllToilel  Purposes 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Gas  Heat 

Wherever  You  Live 

HERE’S  the  Coleman 
Radiant  Heater— a 
complete,  portable  heating 
unit  that  gives  you  gas  heat 
no  matter  where  you  live. 

Like  Coleman  Lamps  and  Lan¬ 
terns,  it  works  on  the  safety-pres¬ 
sure  principle: — makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  any  good  grade 
of  gasoline — no  piping,  no  cost  of 
installation.  Starts  quickly — easy 
to  operate — use  it  anywhere. 

Just  the  thing  for  the  cool  spells 
of  fall  and  spring  and  for  extra 
heat  needed  on  severely  cold  days 
of  winter.  Radiates  a  penetrating 
fan-like  zone  of  clean,  live  heat- 
like  sunshine.  Instant  regulation. 
Steady  even  temperature.^  Hotter 
than  city  gas;  no  smoke,  no  soot, 
no  ashes.  Prices  in  the  U.  S.  A.: 
Model  No.  2,  $27 ;  Model  No.  4.  $30. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  show  you 
the  Coleman  Radiant  Heater;  If  ho 
is  not  supplied,  write  us  for  full 
particulars.  Address  Dept.  AGt.. 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Factory  and  General  OjJicee; 

Wichita,  Kansas 
Branokse:  Philadelphia.  Chicago, 

Loa  Angeles 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario 
(H-l) 


Radiant  Heater 

/T/miiiiiiiim 


Beau  Geste’  —By  C.  P.  Wren 
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S  the  bugle-call  died  away,  Hg  J 
roared  orders  in  French  at  the  top  ■  j 
his  enormous  voice,  and  away  to  tl  p 
left  a  man  was  apparently  signaffir  p 
back  with  excited  energy,  to  the  Frav  ji 
forces  behind  him,  “enemy  in  sight.” 

Evidently  the  panic-stricken  mob  pf 
raiders  thought  that  the  danger  was  be¬ 
hind  the  spot  on  which  they  had  first 
seen  Hank,  for  they  fled  in  a  direction 
to  the  right  of  the  rocks  behind  which 

Digby  had  blown  his  bugle . 

Suddenly  my  heart  leapt  into  my 
throat,  as  one  of  the  robbers,  perhj-.ps 
their  leader  or  a  candidate  for  leader¬ 
ship,  swerved  to  the  left  from  the  ruck 
of  the  fleeing  band,  and,  either  in  a  spir¬ 
it  of  savage  vengeance,  or  the  desire, 
not  uncommon  with  these  people,  for 
single  combat  in  the  presence  of  many 
onlookers,  rode  at  the  man  who  had  ex¬ 
posed  himself  to  signal  back  to  the 
French  force  of  which  he  was  evidently 
the  scout . - 

“Quick!”  I  shouted.  “He’ll  get  him,’' 
and  I  found  myself  yelling  Digby's 
name. 

We  scrambled  on  to  our  camels. 
Hank  bawling  commands  in  French,  and 
Buddy  yelling  devilish  war-hoops. 

Digby  stooped  and  then  poised  him¬ 
self  in  the  attitude  of  a  javelin-thrower. 
As  the  Arab  raised  his  great  sword, 
Digby’s  arm  shot  forward  and  the  Arab 
reeled,  receiving  the  stone  full  in  his 
face,  and  jerking  the  camel’s  head  round 
as  he  did  so.  Digby  sprang  at  the  man’s 
leg  and  pulled  him  down,  the  two  falling 
together. 

They  rose  simultaneously,  the  Arab’s 
sword  went  up,  Digby’s  fist  shot  out, 
and  we  heard  the  smack  as  the  man 
reeled  backwards  and  fell,  his  sword 
dropping  from  his  hand.  Digby  seized 
it  and  stood  over  the  half-stunned  rob¬ 
ber,  who  was  twitching  and  clawing  at 
the  sand.  .  .  . 

And  then  we  heard  another  sound. 

A  rifle  was  fired,  and  Digby  s-wayed 
and  fell. 

An  Arab  had  wheeled  from  the  tail 
of  the  fleeing  band,  fired  this  shot  at 
thirty  yards’  range,  and  fled  again,  we 
three  on  our  galloping  camels  being  not 
a  hundred  yards  from  him. 

*  *  * 

Digby  was  dead  before  I  got  to  him, 
shot  through  the  back  of  the  head  with 
an  expanding  bullet.  .  .  . 

We  tied  the  Arab’s  feet,  and  I  blew 
bugle-calls  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

I  am  going  to  say  nothing  at  all  about 
my  feelings. 

Digby  was  dead.  Michael  was  dead. 

I  felt  that  the  essential  me  was  dead  too. 

I  lived  on  like  an  automaton,  and — 
like  a  creature  sentenced  to  death— I 
waited  for  the  blow  to  fall,  the  moment 
of  collapse  to  come. 

*  *  * 

We  buried  Digby  there,  although  we 
expected  the  return  of  the  Arabs  at  any 
moment. 

“He  shore  gave  his  life  for  ourn,”  said 
Hank,  chewing  his  lips. 

“  ‘Greater  love  hath  no  man,’  ”  I  was 
able  to  reply. 

Buddy  said  nothing,  but  Buddy  wept. 
He  then  untied  the  completely-recover¬ 
ed  Arab,  a  huge,  powerful  young  fellow, 
twice  his  size,  and  without  weapons  on 
either  side,  fought  him  and  beat  him 
insensible.  _ 

Discussing  the  question  of  this  rob¬ 
ber’s  future,  I  suggested  we  should  bind 
his  hands,  put  him  on  his  camel,  and 
make  him  our  guide— bidding  him  lead 
us  first  to  the  oasis  from  which  the  band 
had  come. 

“Lead  us  not  into  temptation-,”  said 
Buddy.  “He’d  shore  lead  us  where  he 
wanted  us.” 

Speaking  to  the  man  in  his  own  ton¬ 
gue,  when  he  had  recovered  from  Bud¬ 
dy’s  handling  of  him,  I  asked  him  what 
he  was  prepared  to  do  to  save  his  life.  .  . 
Could  he  lead  us  south,  parallel  with 
the  caravan  route,  from  one  oasis  or 
water-hole  to  another,  if  we  agreed  to 
set  him  free  as  soon  as  were  in  the 
Kano  territory? 


I*Ie  replied  that  he  would  willingly 
lead  us  to  Hell  and  cheerfully  abide 
there  himself,  so  long  as  he  got  us 
there  too.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  brave 
man. 

I  told  him  that  in  that  case  we  should 
take  his  camel  and  weapons  (unfortun¬ 
ately  for  us  he  had  no  rifle),  and  leave 
him  where  he  was,  to  die  of  thirst. 

“El  Mekfub  Mektnb”1  (What  is  writ¬ 
ten  is  written),  he  replied,  with  a  shrug, 
and  that  was  all  we  could  get  out  of 
him. 

In  the  end  we  took  him  with  us, 
bound,  on  his  camel,  which  was  tied  to 
Buddy’s,  and  left  him  at  the  first  water- 
hole  to  which  we  came.  This  we  found 
by  following  the  track  made  by  his 
friends  as  they  had  come  northward. 

From  here  we  rode  on  with  filled 
water-skins  and  half  the  food-supply  of 


the  Arab  whom  he  had  abandoned.  .  .  . 

Digby’s  death  proved  to  be  the  first 
tragic  catastrophe  of  a  series  of  dis¬ 
asters  that  now  overtook  us. 

First  we  encountered  a  terrible  sand¬ 
storm  that  nearly  killed  us,  and  quite 
obliterated  all  tracks. 

Then  we  missed  the  caravan-route 
when  we  reluctantly  decided  to  return 
to  it,  either  crossing  it  in  ignorance, 
where  the  ground  was  too  rocky  for 
there  to  be  any  footprints,  or  else  riding 
over  the  road  itself  at  a  spot  where  all 
traces  of  it  had  been  wiped  out,  or  bur¬ 
ied,  by  the  sand-storm. 

Next,  nearly  dead  with  thirst,  we 
reached  a  water-hole,  and  found  it  dried 
up! 

Here  tprr  starving  camels  ate  some 
poisonous  shrub  or  other,  speedily  sick¬ 
ened,  and  within  thirty-six  hours  were 
all  dead. 

We  thus  found  ourselves  stranded  in 
the  desert,  not  knowing  whether  the 
caravan-route  was  to  the  east  or  to  the 
west  of  us,  "without  rifles,  without  food, 
without  camels,  and  with  one  goat-skin 
containing  about  a  pint  of  water. 

This  we  decided  not  to  drink  until  we 
must  literally  drink  or  die,  though  it 
seemed  that  we  must  surely  do  that  in 
any  case. 

For  a  day  we  struggled  on,  incredibly, 
without  water,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day 
wondered  whether  we  were  a  day’s 
march  further  from  the  caravan-road  on 
which  were  oases,  wells,  water-holes, 
and  villages. 

Orv'te  we  found  it  (if  ever),  we  would 
risk  /he  French  patrols  until  we  could 
again  get  camels.  On  the  caravan-route 
death  was  probable,  here  in  the  desert, 
on  foot,  it  was  certain.  • 

Night  found  us  unable  to  speak,  our 
lips  black,  and  cracked  in  great  fissures, 
our  tongues  swollen  horribly,  our 
throats  closed,  and  our  mouths  dry.  (It 
is  an  incredibly  horrible  thing  to  have 


one’s  mouth  literally  and  really  dry,  like 
hard  leather.) 

I  pointed  at  the  precious  water-skin 
and  raised  my  eyebrows  interrogatively. 

Hank  shook  his  head  and  pointed  at 
the  setting  sun  and  then  at  the  zenith. 
We  must  drink  to-morrow  when  we 
should,  if  possible,  be  in  worse  case  than 
now. 

We  reeled  on  through  the  night,  for 
our  lives  depended  on  reaching  the 
“road.” 

Towards  morning,  I  could  go  no 
further  and  sank  down  without  meaning 
to  do  so.  I  tried  to  rise  and  failed.  See¬ 
ing  that  I  could  do  no  more,  the  other 
two  lay  down  beside  me,  and  we  fell 
asleep. 

The  sun  woke  me  to  see  Buddy,  with 
a  face  like  death,  staring  at  a  scrap  of 
paper  torn  from  a  pocket-book,  He  pass¬ 


ed  it  to  me.  On  it  was  scrawled: 
“Pards, 

Drink  up  the  water  slow  and  push  on 
quick.  Good  old  Buddy,  we  bin  good 
pards. 

Hank." 

Hank  was  gone.  ... 

Buddy  untied  the  neck  of  the  goat¬ 
skin  and  filled  his  mouth  with  water. 
He  held  the  water  in  his  mouth  for  a 
minute  and  then  swallowed  it  slowly. 

“Take  a  mouthful  like  that  and  then 
swaller,”  he  croaked  hoarsely. 

“We  gotta  do  what  Hank  ses,”  he 
added,  as  I  shook  my  head.  I  could  not 
drink  the  water. 

“We  gotta  hike,”  wheezed  Buddy. 
“We  don’  wanta  make  what  he  done 
all  for  nix.  All  no  good,  like.  He  won’t 
come  back  an’  drink  it.  .  .  .  Yew  ain’t 
goin’  to  waste  his  life,  pard?  .  .  .  He 
done  it  fer  you.  .  .  .” 

I  filled  my  mouth  and  swallowed — but 
I  could  not  swallow  the  lump  in  my 
throat.  .  .  . 

We  staggered  on  through  that  day 
and  the  next,  moistening  our  mouths  at 
intervals,  and  just  before  sunset,  on  the 
second  day,  saw  a  mirage  of  palm  trees, 
a  village,  a  little  white  mosque,  and — 
the  mirage  was  real. 

We  stayed  at  this  village  for  months, 
scouring  the  desert  for  Hank,  working 
as  cultivators,  water-carriers,  watchmen, 
camelmen,  and  at  any  other  job  that 
offered,  and  we  were  never  both  asleep 
at  the  same  time. 

When  French  patrols  visited  the 
place,  we  hid,  or  fled  into  the  desert, 
with  the  entire  sympathy  of  the  villag¬ 
ers.  We  could  have  joined  more  than 
one  south-bound  caravan,  but  I  would 
not  urge  Buddy  to  leave  the  place. 

He  had  such  faith  in  the  indestructi¬ 
bility  of  Hank,  that  he  hoped  against 
hope,  until  hope  deferred  made  his  heart 
sick. 

At  first  it  was: 

“He’ll  come  mushin’  in  here  ter-mor- 
rer,  a-thro^in’  his  feet  like  the  Big 
Buck  Hobo,  rollin’  his  tail  like  a  high- 
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fed  hoss,  an’  grinnin’  fit  ter  bust.  .  . 
Then  it  was: 

“Nobody  couldn’t  kill  Hank.  .  ,  .  He’s, 
what  you  call  ondestructible.  .  .  .  Why, 
back  in  Colorado,  he  shore  chased  a 
man  over  the  Panamint  Mountains  an’ 
right  across  Death  Valley  once,  an’  in¬ 
ter  the  Funeral  Mountains  t’other  side. 
A  hoss-rustler,  he  was,  and  when  ole 
Hank  got  him,  he  was  stone  dead  with 
heat  an’  thirst,  an’  Hank  turned  right 
round  an’  hiked  back  and  come  out 
alive  1  .  .  .” 

And  at  last,  when  a  caravan  came 
from  the  north  actually  going  south  to 
Zinder  (the  military  headquarters  of  the 
Territoire  Militaire  and  comparative 
civilization,  he  proposed  that  we  should 
join  it  as  camelmen  and  guards. 

“You  can’t  stop  here  fer  keeps,  pard,”1 
he  said.  “I  reckon  I  bin  selfish.  But  I 
couldn’t  leave  old  Hank  while  there  was 
a  chance.  .  .  .” 

But  for  Michael’s  letter  (and  my 
longing  to  see  Isobel),  I  would  have 
urged  Buddy  to  stay,  for  that  was  what 
he  really  wanted  to  do. 

Nothing  could  destroy  his  faith  in  his 
friend’s  superiority  to  the  desert  and  to 
death.  We  joined  the  caravan  as  fight¬ 
ing-men,  one  dumb,  and  later  (as  we 
neared  Zinder)  we  left  it  though  we  had 
little  fear  of  getting  into  trouble  there. 
Still,  it  was  just  possible  that  some  non- 
com.  of  the  big  garrison  there  might 
know  and  recognise  us,  and  possible 
that  a  well-equipped  desert-party  of 
goumiers  might  have  come  along  the 
caravan-road  from  Zinderneuf. 

Our  adventures  between  Zinder  and 
the  British  border  at  Barbera,  where  we 
first  saw  Plaussas  in  the  uniform  of  the 
West  African  Field  Force,  were  num¬ 
erous,  and  our  hardships  great;  but  Fate 
seemed  to  have  done  its  worst — and 
now  that  I  had  lost  Digby,  and  Buddy 
had  lost  Hank,  and  neither  of  us  cared 
very  much  what  happened,  our  luck 
changed  and  all  went  fairly  well. 

And  one  day  we  rode,  on  miserable 
donkeys,  into  the  great  city  of  Kano, 
and  I  revealed  myself  to  an  astounded 
Englishman  as  a  compatriot. 

He  was  kindness  itself,  and  put  me  in 
communication  with  a  friend  or  rather 
a  friend  of  Aunt  Patricia’s,  a  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  of  the  Nigerian  Civil  Service. 
This  gentleman  sent  me  money  and  an 
invitation  to  come  and  stay  with  him  at 
his  headquarters  and  to  bring  Buddy 
with  me. 

And  when  I  told  Buddy  that  on  the 
morrow  he  was  actually  going  to  ride 
in  ‘a  train  once  more — I  found  that  he 
was  not. 

He  had  only  come  to  Kano  to  see  me 
safe,  and,  having  done  so,  he  was  going 
straight  back  to  look  for  Hank! 

Nothing  would  shake  his  determina¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  waste  of  words  to  try. 
Nor  was  it  pleasant  to  strive  to  persuade 
him  that  his  friend  was  dead. 

.  “Would  you  go  if  it  -was  yore  brother 
that  was  lost,  pard?”  he  said. 

“Nope,  .  .  .  Hank  give  his  life  fer 
us.  ...” 

All  I  could  do  was  to  see  him  fitted 
out  with  everything  procurable  in  Kano 
— a  fine  camel,  a  spare  one  for  food, 
water,  ammunition,  and  a  small  tent, 
and  a  Haussa  ex-soldier  as  servant  and 
guide,  recommended  by  the  Kano  Eng¬ 
lishman,  an  official  named  Mordaunt. 

The  latter  made  it  clear  to  the  Haussa 
that  he  was  to  go  north  with  this  Amer¬ 
ican  “explorer,”  obey  him  in  all  things, 
receive  half  his  pay  before  starting,  an 
the  other  half*  with  a  bonus  depending 
in  value  upon  his  merit,  when  he  return¬ 
ed  to  Kano  with  his  master,  or  honour¬ 
ably  discharged. 

Mordaunt  was  good  enough  to  accep 
my  word  that  if  he  would  be  my  banker 
in  this  matter,  I  would  adjust  things  as 
soon  as  I  .saw  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  was 
an  old  friend  of  his. 

I  hated  parting  with  the  staunch, 
brave,  great-hearted  little  Buddy,  and 
felt  that  he  would  never  return  to  Kano 
unless  it  was  with  Hank,  and  I  had  110 
hope  whatever  of  his  doing  that. 

( Continued  on  page  14) 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  learns  from  Lady  Brandon 
that  the  Blue  Water  is  missing  and  that  “Beau  Geste"  and  his  two  brothers  have  left 
Brandon  Abbas. 

The  three  brothers,  each  of  whom  has  confessed  to  the  theft,  Join  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  two  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Boldini, 
who  are  not  so  friendly.  Boldini  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing 
they  have  it  in  their  possession,  he  lays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which,  however,  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Soon  after  Beau  Geste  and  John  are  transferred  to  Zinderneuf  while  Digby, 
Hank  and  Buddy  go  to  another  Post. 

Lajeune  becomes  commander  at  Zinderneuf.  A  plan  is  laid  to  murder  him  and 
desert.  Beau  Geste  and  John  object,  the  fort  is  attacked  and  all  the  defenders  killed 
except  Lajeune  and  John.  John  kills  Lajeune  in  self  defense. 

One  by  one  the  defenders  are  killed,  among  them  Beau  Geste,  until  finally  Lajeune 
and  John  are  the  only  survivors.  John  finds  Lajeune  looking  for  the  Blue  Water  on 
Beau's  body  and  kills  him. 

The  next  morning  the  relief  arrives  and  after  warning  them  of  possible  ambush  by 
a  shot,  John  leaves  the  fort  and  awaits  developments.  After  some  time,  John  sees 
the  fort  burst  into  flame  and  a  man,  who  proves  to  be  Digby  drops  from  the  wall. 
Digby  and  John  open  fire  to  give  the  idea  that  the  Arabs  are  attacking  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  putting  out  the  fire.  The  next  morning  they  see  Hank  and  Buddy  start  out  on 
camels  and  ask  for  the  loan  of  them.  Hank  and  Buddy  elect  to  go  with  them.  They 
wander  in  the  desert  for  some  time  and  then  discover  a  native  village  just  raided  t>y 
Touaregs  and  see  a  chance  to  get  fresh  camels  and  native  disguises.  After  much  wan¬ 
dering  and  many  adventures  they  are  captured  by  Tegama  and  try  to  convince  him 
that  they  are  Arabs  on  some  mysterious  mission.  They  escape  but  without  rifles  and 
shortly  after  they  are  attacked  by  Arabs  but  scare  them  away  with  a  bugle  call. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number.  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words. 
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EVERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


LIVE  STOCK 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUP  and  young 
dogs  nicely  started,  some  not  started,  at  greatly 
reduced  prices  for  a  month.  Some  extra  good 
ones  ready  for  work.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Og- 
densburg,  N.  Y. 


WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  natural  heelers, 
shipped  C.  O.  D.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Pope  Mills, *N.  Y. 


HUNTING  AND  COW  DOGS — five  months 
old  pups,  $6.  FRANCIS  BROS.,  Remsen,  N. 
Y. 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SETTERS,  fifteen 
months;  pair  registered  -  puppies,  three  months. 
VERNON  GRAY  ATT,  Allentown,  N.  J. 


OLD-FASHIONED  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  won¬ 
derful  stock,  males  $10;  females  $5.  HERBERT 
TODD,  DePeyster,  N.  Y. 


TRAINED  COONHOUNDS  and  started  dogs, 
liberal  trial.  Pups  $8.00;  Live  coons  $10.00.  N. 
ROWLEY,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Thoroughbred  Blue-tick  and  Walk¬ 
er  Foxhound  pups.  Male  $12;  female  $8.00. 
HAROLD  ALLEN,  Conneaut  Lake,  Penna. 


WANTED:  Silent  trailer  coon  dog;  must  be 
No.  1  wide  ranger,  rabbit-proof  and  not  ugly. 
CLIFFORD  BORTHWICK,  Sidney  Center,  N. 
Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  DUAL  PURPOSE  Shorthorns,  write  or 
call  on  WM.  J.  BREW,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  year  old, 
30  pound  breeding,  $125,  certificates  accepted. 
JOSLIN  BROS.,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  T.  B.  tested,  18  mos.  cld  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  bull.  CRYSTAL  SPRING 
FARM,  c|o  Stringham,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Horses 


PAIR  OF  REGISTERED  Black  Percherons, 
sound,  no  akin,  Stallion  Two,  Mare  Three  and 
bred,  price  $.600.00.  Two  year  old  gelding,  per¬ 
fectly  built,  weight  1300  lbs.,  $175.00.  Yearling 
mare,  extra  good,  $125.00.  Pair  of  Five  months 
old  colts,  $150.00.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middle¬ 
sex,  N.  Y. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  and 
Angus  bulls.  Shipped  on  approval.  No  pay¬ 
ment  required.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna- 
on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling 
Rams,  suitable  for  showing  or  breeding.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  &  SONS, 
Lodi,  N.  Y.  _ 


Swine 


REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  Spring  Boar 
and  Sow  pigs,  One  First  and  Championship  Ser¬ 
vice  Boar,  2  years  old,  Cholera  Immune.  W.  H. 
ARMSTRONG,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


BIG  TYPE,  REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  yearling 
sows,  bred  for  fall  farrow.  World’s  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  strain,  $65.00  each.  12  wks.  old  pigs,  same 
breeding,  $12.00  each,  pairs  no  akin.  Yearling 
herd  boar,  perfect  hog  and  sure  breeder,  $70.00. 
VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  R.  No.  1,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  Pigs;  Bred  from  Prize 
winning  strain.  Will  ship  on  approval,  $10.00 
each  at  eight  weeks.  E.  LAFLER,  Penn  Yan, 
N.  Y. 


OHIO  IMPROVED  CHESTERS:  Papers, 
wonderful  prolificacy;  reduced  priced.  Feeders, 
Market  Price.  Write  SUMNER,  Wyalusing, 
Penna. 


POULTRY 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  Feb.,  March, 
April,  May  hatches  laving  hens,  certified  and 
pedigreed  breeders.  HAMILTON  FARM,  R.  D. 
No.  1,  Huntington,  Long  Island  . 


PULLETS— Purebred,  high  egg  laying  strains, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices.  CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Drawer  25, 
State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 


READY-TO-LAY  PULLETS.  Clover  range 
raised  on  clean  ground.  For  immediate  sale. 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  $1.25  up;  Barred 
Rocks  $1.50  up.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 


LEGHORN  PULLETS:  Free  range  grown 
and  bred  for  production.  Write  for  particulars 
and  prices.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF,  Towanda, 
Pa. 


REAL  QUALITY  SINGLE  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets — April  hatch;  choice  cocks  and  cock¬ 
erels.  KAUYAHOORA  FARM,  Barneveld,  N. 
Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  or  R.  1. 
Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed,  $8.00; 
mixed  $7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS:  Barred  Rocks,  $9.00  per  hundred; 
Reds  and  W.  Wyan.,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns,  $8.00; 
Mixed  chicks  $7.00.  2c  more  per  chick  in  less 
than  100  lots.  Unlimited  Range.  Delivery 
Guaranteed.  Circular.  LONG’S  RELIABLE 
HATCHERY,  Millerstown,  Pa.,  Box  12. 


BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00,  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00;  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc  mere, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar.  W  A.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— Husky,  Purebred,  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Light 
Brahmas.  10,000  every  week,  summer  and  fall. 
Send  for  special  price  list.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Dept.  G.,  State  Road,  Lexington, 
Mass. 


AUGUST  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks— Barred 
Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred.  Light 
mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on 
large  lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c 
more.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $8—100; 
White  Leghorns  $8 — 100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds 
$9 — 100;  White  Rocks  $10 — 100;  Light  Mixed 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  mixed  $8 — 100.  Culled  for 
heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NEIMOND,  Box  A',  McAlister¬ 
ville,  Pa.  


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Miscellaneous 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE— Cheap:  Adriance 

Reaper;  10  H.  P.  Fairbanks  Engine;  Ohio  En¬ 
silage  cutter;  Thrashing  Machine.  H.  HEPBURN, 
Clifton,  N.  J. 


BARREL  CHURN,  hand  and  pulley  power. 
Butter  worker,  hand  power.  Electric  washing 
machine.  Babcock  milk  tester,  hand  power.  All 
are  in  good  condition  and  cheap.  Have  no  use 
for  them.  Address  P.  O.  BOX  38,  Warrington, 
Pa. _ 

Clipping  Machines _ 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 

the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  mterestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Corn  Harvesters 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO..  Salina,  Kans. 


_ Milking  Machines _ 

ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS!!  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Silos 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS..  Inc..  Laceyville.  Penna. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 325  acres,  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  House  and  Barn.  Registered  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep,  cattle  T.  B.  tested.  250  thousand 
ft.  of  lumber.  All  kinds  of  fruit,  maple  orchard. 
IRVIN  W.  CONKLIN,  Del.  Co.,  Downsville,  N. 
Y. 


PUBLIC  SALE:  Farm-54  acres-September  3rd, 
1927,  at  2  P.  M.  1  mile  south  of  Farmersville, 
located  along  William  Penn  Highway  between 
Easton  and  Bethlehem.  Brick  house,  frame  bank 
barn;  orchard;  level  ground,  fine  soil,  all  tillable. 

E.  W.  MOYER  EST.,  c|o  Mary  C.  Moyer,  R. 

F.  D.  No.  3,  Easton,  Pa.  


AGENTS  WANTED 

INTERNATIONAL  SILOS— Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


OWING  TO  THE  INCREASING  DEMAND 
for  Dairy  Improvement  Associations  a  training 
school  for  association  milk  testers  will  be  given 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture  during  the  week  of 
September  19,  1927.  The  work  will  include  Bab¬ 
cock  testing,  computing  rations,  and  record  keep¬ 
ing.  For  complete  information  write  to  G.  W. 
TAILBY,  JR.,  Dept,  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value— 
New  Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  thous¬ 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


ROOFING  PAPER  1st  quality  slate  surface 
with  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.  ft.  80-85  lbs., 
$1.95  per  roll.  Paint  $1.95  per  gal.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  an  Eastern  million  dollar  concern. 
WINIKER  BROTHERS,  Millis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASPl  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us;  we 
develop  roll,  make  6  good  high  gloss  prints  and 
return  for  25c  com  or  stamps.  COW1C  STUDIO, 
lOyi  Fountain  Ave.,  Springfield,  O. 


EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates.  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept.  A.  89  Water- 
bury  St  .  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  LADDER  34  to  40  ft.,  27c  ft. 
Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


HERE  IS  WHERE  you  can  make  extra  money. 
Have  you  any  old-fashioned  clothes,  shawls,  etc., 
that  could  be  used  for  masquerade  costumes;  also 
carpet  bags.  Write  and  tell  me  what  you  have 
and  what  you  will  sell  it  for.  BOX  431,  clo 
American  Agriculturist. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Flowers — Plants 


DELPHINIUM,  HOLLYHOCK,  BLEEDING 
HEART,  Hardy  Phlox,  Columbine,  Pyrethum, 
Gaillardia,  Hardy  Sweet  Pea,  Lupine,  Mertensia, 
Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Valerian,  Foxglove, 
Hardy  Pink,  Blue  Bells,  Mountain  Pink,  Even¬ 
ing  Primrose  and  100  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful 
each  year,  all  of  which  may  be  planted  during 
August  and  Fall  and  will  bloom  freely  next 
summer.  Also  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Hedge  plants,  Tulips;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus  plants,  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  HARRY*  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 


Miscellaneous 


CERTIFIED  WHEAT  SEED.  College  In¬ 
spected.  Variety — Honor,  White,  improved  se¬ 
lection  of  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff.  No  cockle. 
JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Plants 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  Grape,  Wine- 
berry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall 
planting  also  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants, 
Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedge  plants,  Tulips 
for  August  and  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER  and  CELERY 
Plants. — All  Plants  Rerooted — Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket,  Surehead,  Lupton’s  Long  Island,  Savoy,  Flat 
Dutch,  Red  Danish,  Red  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead 
and  Succession,  $2.00  per  1000.  Snowball  Cauli¬ 
flower — Rerooted — $4.50  per  1000.  Celery  Plants 
— Golden  Self-Blanching,  Easy  Blanching,  White 
Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Emperor,  Fordhook,  Giant 
Pascal  and  Golden  Plume — Rerooted — $3.00  per 
1000..  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  PAUL  F. 
ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$  1.75.  Smoking,  10- 
$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— GUARANTEED, 
Good  flavor.  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75. 
Smoking,  5  lbs.  75c;  10,  $1.25.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  FARMf^SUNIO^ayfidd  Ky. 


> 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here's  How”  — 


To  Kill  Canada  Thistle 


By  Ray  Inman 


Introducing 

€AIM®A 

.TiHiiinriki 

-  HE  HAS  AVERY  MEAN 
SUBWAY  SYSTEM IT 
RUNS  EVERYWHERE.. -IT  EVEN 
RONS  GOOD  FARMS  ONTO 
THE  ROCKS  IF  IT  GETS 
A  GOOD  START 


0(JC w) 


ON  MANY  FARMS  WES  AN  OLO  FRIEND  (?) 
-AND  NEEDS  NO  INTRODUCTION . 


G3eep THISTLES  CUT  OFF 
WITH  A  HOE  ALL  YEAR 
AND  THEY'LL  BOTHER 
NO  MORE.. 


©Al  EASIER  AND  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
WAY  IS  TO  SEED  THE  GROUND  ' 

To  ALFALFA  - 


AH'tO  THINK  SARAH > 
WAS  GO! N’  T' THROW 
THIS  Of  SOfY  AV1AT 


0HE  FREQUENT  CUTTING 
AND  THE  CROWDING  BY 
THE  ALFALFA  WILL  KILL 
OUT  THE  THISTLES. 


HOTS  /THE  ©t©  SOFA  IDEA  »S  NOT  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE 
EXTERMINATION  OF  THISTLES  -  AN  Oil  BEDvULl  DO. 
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What  To  Look  For  At  the  State  Fair 
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ners  of  seven  sectional  contests  will  ernor  Alfred  E.  Smith  will  speak  at 
compete  for  prizes  totalling  $200.  noon  at  Empire  Court. 

Also  remember  the  boys’  and  girls’  One  of  the  outstanding  events  is  the 
spelling  contest  in  charge  of  Commis-  promised  visit  of  Commander  Richard 
sioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke.  The  contest  Byrd  who  flew  across  the  ocean  to  Eu- 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  rope  in  the  America,  and  over  the  North 


of  State  Fair  Week,  August  30  and  31. 
Contestants  in  this  contest  have  their 
carfare  paid  to  Syracuse  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  win  substantial  cash  prizes. 

A.  A.  Horseshoe  Tournament 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  August  29 
and  30,  will  be  the  great  horseshoe 
pitching  tournament  for  the  state  cham¬ 
pionship.  The  tournament  is  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
cooperating  with  the  Farm  Bureaus  of 
the  State.  The  contestants  are  from 
thirty  rural  counties  where  they  have 
been  winners  in  local  contests.  This  is 
the  third  year  of  this  tournament  and 
each  year  the  interest  and  the  crowds 
grow  larger,  who  watch  the  players 
throw  the  big  horseshoes  forty  feet  for 
the  substantial  prizes  and  the  state 
championship. 

Be  Sure  to  See  the  Log  Cabin 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  and  in¬ 
teresting  exhibits  of  the  Fair  is  the  old 
log  cabin  of  the  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  cooperating  with  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  This  cabin  is  furnished  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  and  each 
day  a  program  is  enacted  as  it  was  in 
the  daily  life  of  those  who  lived  in  the 
long  ago.  At  11  o’clock  each  morning 
there  will  be  an  old  time  fiddlers’  con¬ 
test.  There  will  be  singing  of  the  songs 
our  mothers  used  to  sing  several  times 
in  the  day  and  particularly  at  12  o’clock. 
An  old  cooper  will  be  on  hand  showing 
how  barrels  were  once  made.  There 
"dll  be  other  and  similar  enterprises  so 
that  something  will  be  doing  every  mo¬ 
ment  at  this  exhibit.  Don't  miss  it. 

One  of  the  prominent  speakers  and 
visitors  at  the  Fair  will  be  Congressman 
J.  C.  Ketcham  of  Michigan,  who  comes 
as  the  chief  speaker  of  the  Farm  and 
Home  Bureaus  on  Tuesday,  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Day.  On  Wednesda\q  Grange  Da3r, 
Hon.  Frederick  M.  Davenport,  repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  33rd  Congressional 
District,  will  be  the  principal  speaker. 
He  will  speak  at  Empire  Court  at  noon. 
Thursday  is  Governor’s  Day,  when  Gov- 


CLASSSRED  ADS 


TOBACCO 


BETTER  TOBACCO!  Fragrant,  mellow!  Five 
pounds  smoking,  75c.  Four  pounds  chewing, 
$1.00.  FARMERS’  CLUB  100,  Hazel,  Kentucky. 


SPECIAL  SMOKING  OFFER:  Five  lbs. 
$1.00;  ten  $1.50;  twenty  $2.50;  pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  KENTUCKY 
"TOBACCO  COMPANY,  West  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and 
Middling  Bags.  We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference 
Community  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICHFELD 
BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden,  Conn. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURERS. 
One  barrel  dishes.  Not  less  than  100  pieces,  but 
over.  Contains  not  less  than  12  cups,  saucers,  all 
sizes  plates,  oatmeals,  sa'’ce  dishes,  platter,  sugar, 
creamer  etc.  $5.50.  Factory  imperfections.  Same 
on  decorated,  $9.00.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we 
pay  difference.  Shipped  from  our  warehouses 
Boston  or  New  Yrork.  UNITED  CHINA  COM¬ 
PANY’,  Boston,  Mass. 


VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN,  for  sale  by  manu¬ 
facturer  at  bargain.  Samples  free.  II.  A.  BART¬ 
LETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  1  spec¬ 
ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


Pole,  apd  who  is  now  planning  a  flight 
over  the  South  Pole.  He  will  make 
three  speeches  on  Tuesday,  telling  about 
his  experiences. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  farm  peo¬ 
ple  is  the  fact  that  the  Fair  management 
has  been  able  to  secure  from  the  rail¬ 
roads  a  one-half  excursion  rate.  This 
very  low  rate  on  all  the  railroads  to¬ 
gether  with  that  “modern  seven-league 
boot”,  the  automobile,  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  almost  aiwone  to  come  to  the 
Fair  who  really  wants  to  make  the  ef¬ 
fort.  Farmers  have  altogether  too  little 
chance  to  get  out  for  a  little  rest  and 
recreation.  Why  not  plan  to  get  a  little 
needed  vacation  this  j^ear  by  taking  in 
what  is  really  a  great  agricultural  ex¬ 
position — the  New  York  State  Fair? 


New  York  State  Fruit  Men 
Visit  Geneva  Experiment 
Station 

( Continued  from  page  2 ) 

grounds.  When  Professor  Parrott  asked 
these  who  were  interested  in  the  control 
of  aphis  on  apples  to  follow  him  to  the 
orchard  nearly  the  whole  crowd  went.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  secret  of  Professor  Parrott’s 
control  of  aphis  on  the  Station  grounds 
was  the  use  of  nicotine  in  the  second  or 
pink  spray  as  well  as  in  the  delayed  dor¬ 
mant,  together  with  very  thorough 
spraying  and  a  generous  use  of  material. 
There  was  much  interest  too  in  the  use  of 
nitrate  of  soda  in  the  Wilson-Jones  or¬ 
chards  at  Hall,  where  it  seems  to  show 
excellent  results  not  only  in  color  and 
amount  of  foliage  but  in  amount  and  size 
of  fruit. 

The  report  that  the  apple  crop  is  a 
small  one  and  generally  none  too  good  in 
quality  is  a  universal  one.  It  will  be  very 
difficult  for  buyers  to  secure  large  amounts 
of  good  quality  fruit.  Growers  are  there¬ 
fore  demanding  good  prices.  Few,  if  any, 
-sales  are  being  made  as  yet.  I  have  heard 
of  several  offers  for  cider  apples  as  high 
as  90  cents  a  hundred.  Early  varieties 
are  selling  in  the  local  markets  at  from 
$1.50  to  $2.00  per  bushel  basket.  Demand 
is  keen. 

Supplementing  last  week’s  cabbage  in¬ 
formation,  August'  1st  crop  reports  are 
now  available.  From  these  it  appears  that 
“plantings  (of  Domestic  type)  are  not 

County  Notes  from 

Rensselaer  County — An  unusually 
large  crop  of  hay  is  being  harvested. 
Mr.  Nelson  Betts  has  the  finest  field  of 
corn  in  this  section.  Some  fields  of 
corn  have  been  plowed  under  and  buck¬ 
wheat  sowed  in  the  ground.  There  is  a 
large  crop  of  buckwheat  this  year  in 
flourishing  conditions.  Many  fields  of 
potatoes  have  been  struck  with  a  blight. 
Oats  are  now  ripe  for  harvesting  and 
are  of  good  quality.  The  flow  of  milk  is 
a  little  above  average.  Dairymen  are 
quite  cheerful. — E.  S.  R. 

Jefferson  County — Nearly  all  hay  is 
cut,  owing  to  rain,  much  haying  was 
done  late.  Grain  looks  like  an  average 
crop.  Cornellian  oats  are  winning  a  place 
with  farmers,  while  the  oat  itself  is  not 
attractive  looking,  farm  bureau  men 
say  it  has  wonderful  feeding  value. 

Cows  have  shrunk  as  pastures  get 
short.  A  few  farmers  have  after-feed 
and  green  oats  for  them.  Corn  looks 
good  in  most  places,  but  did  not  come 
up  as  well  as  usual  so  it  is  thin  on  the 
ground.  Pork  seems  to  be  scarce  and 
buyers  are  scouring  the  country  for 
hogs.  Eggs  are  35  to  40  cents  a  dozen, 
dressed  turkeys  retail  for  45  to  48  cents 


quite  so  heavy  as  last  season  and  arc  much 
below  those  of  three  years  ago,  but  the 
indicated  yield  per  acre  averages  as  high 
as  12  tons”,  so  that  303,000  tons  may  be 
expected  as  compared  with  270,000  tons 
last  year.  The  late  type  or  Danish  crop 
“  in  seven  states  is  now  figured  at  36,560 
acres”  or  about  3000  acres  more  than  last 
year.  Prices  on  domestic  cabbage  have 
started  off  well.  At  least  two  cars  were 
loaded  at  $15  per  ton  F.  O.  B.  and  none 
have  been  loaded  to  my  knowledge  at  less 
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than  $10  per  ton.  Cabbage  is  bringing 
65  to  75  cents  per  dozen  heads  in  local 
wholesale  markets.  The  week  has  been 
dry  and  quite  cool.  Wheat  harvest  is 
finished  and  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  oats  and  barley  are  cut  and  in  the 
barns.  Corn  is  well  tasseled  out.  Toma¬ 
toes  are  beginning  to  ripen.  Dutchess 
apples  will  soon  be  ready  to  harvest.  The 
last  or  second  codlin  moth  spray  was  put 
on  the  last  of  the  week. — August  13,  1927, 
Hilton,  N.  Y. 


Visits  With  the  Editor 
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lived  here,  I  have  noticed  a  steady 
growth  from  summer  to  summer  of  the 
crowds  who  are  found  on  every  outgo¬ 
ing  train  and  street  car,  and  who  pack 
the  roads  full  of  automobiles  headed  for 
a  breath  of  country  air  and  sunshine. 
Although  these  crowds  in  the  quiet 
places  are  annoying  sometimes,  yet 
when  I  get  too  critical  of  them  I  stop  to 
think  of  the  cheerless  places  in  which 
many  of  the  poorer  ones  live  and  work, 
places  where  good  air  and  sunshine  sel¬ 
dom  enter. 

And  lastly,  what  sort  of  person  is  the 
average  city  dweller?  Is  he  the  hard- 
boiled,  selfish,  money-grabber  that  he  is 
often  pictured  to  be?  The  answer  is  there 
are  all  sorts  in  the  city,  just  the  same 
as  in  the  county.  Close  association  with 
crowds  and  with  strangers  tends  to  build 
up  in  any  of  us  more  reserve  than  it  is 
necessary  to  have  in  a  country  community. 
But  under  this  protective  reserve  or  veneer 
there  is  often  just  as  kind  a  heart  as  is 
to  be  found  anywhere.  There  is  seldom 
a  day  goes  by  but  that  one  can  observe, 
seme  little  act  of  kindness  that  shows  we 
are  all  brothers  under  the  skin.  A  hurry¬ 
ing  business  man  stops  to  right  a  little 
tricycle  and  set  its  small  owner  on  his  way 
rejoicing  again.  Or  a  well  dressed  woman 
bends  to  put  her  arm  around  and  comfort 
some  small  ragamuffin  crying  as  if  his 
heart  would  break. 

Not  so  long  ago  I  was  taking  a  train 
out  of  the  Pennsylvania  station  in  New 
York  and  looking  out  of  the  window  I 
saw  a  woman  put  her  arms  around  a 
middle-aged  man  and  kiss  him  good-by. 
The  man  then  climbed  slowly  and  pain¬ 
fully  on  to  the  train  arid  took  a  seat  near 
me  while  the  woman  on  the  station  plat¬ 
form  turned  and  placing  her  head  on  her 
arm  against  a  post  cried  bitterly.  The 
man,  who  was  evidently  ill,  bent  forward 
with  his  head  on  the  seat  ahead,  sick  and 
lonesome  and  going  away.  The  train 
pulled  out  and  a  young  lady  across  the 
aisle  who  had  been  watching  the  man  for 
some  time  suddenly  got  up  and  taking 
the  seat  beside  him  put  her  arm  across  his 


shoulders  and  talked  with  the  man  until 
he  had  regained  control  of  himself  and 
until  the  world  did  not  seem  quite  so 
tragic.  Then  she  returned  to  her  own  seat 
So  after  all  whether  we  live  in  either 
city  or  country  we  are  all  human  with 
mostly  the  same  faults  and  weaknesses  and 
also  with  many  of  the  same  hopes  and 
ideals  and  kindly  impulses  toward  those 
who  journey  with  us  along  the  strange 
road. 


“Beau  Geste” 

( Continued  from  page  12) 

I  took  the  train  at  Kano  to  some  place 
of  which  I  have  forgotten  the  name,  and 
Lawrence  met  me  on  the  platform.  I 
remembered  his  face  as  soon  as  I  saw 
it,  as  that  of  the  quiet,  rather  dour  and 
repellent  man  who  had  been  to  Brandon 
Abbas  two  or  three  times  when  we  were 
there. 

He  came  nearer  to  showing  excite¬ 
ment,  while  he  listened  to  my  story, 
than  I  thought  was  his  wont.  When  I 
had  finished  he  said: 

“I  should  like  to  know  when  fiction 
was  much  stranger  than  this  piece  of 
truth!  .  .  .  And  you  still  do  not  know 
the  rights  of  this  ‘Blue  Water’  mystery? 

“No,”  I  said.  “I  only  know  that  my 
brother  Michael  never  stole  anything  in 
his  life.” 

“Quite  so,”  he  replied.  “Of  course.  .  . 
'And  now  I  have  something  to  tell  you. 
Your  Major  de  Beaujolais  was  sent 
down  to  Zinder  and  from  there  he  went 
home  on  leave  via  Kano — and  on  Kano 
railway-station  platform  I  met  him,  and 
he  told  me  the  whole  of  the  story  of 
Zinderneuf  Fort  from  his  side  of  the 
business,  and  about  finding  your  broth¬ 
er’s  ‘confession.’  I  went  on  to  Brandon 
Abbas  and  told  Lady  Brandon  what  lie 
told  me — and  it  really  did  not  seem  to 
interest  her  enormously!” 

It  was  my  turn  to  feel  excited  now. 

( Concluded  Next  Week ) 


New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  jersey 


dressed,  broilers  for  25  cents,  soft  roast¬ 
ers  for  33  cents. — Mrs.  C.  J.  D. 

*  *  * 

Notes  From  Pennsylvania 

Pike  County — The  Pike  County,  Pa., 
Agricultural  Extension  Association  will 
hold  a  meeting  .on  August  25.  The 
meeting  will  take  form  in  an  automobile 
tour.  C.  R.  Anderson  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  the  speak¬ 
er. 

Erie  County — The  T.  B.  Cow  testers 
are  at  work  in  this  county,  only  four 
taken  out  of  the  Wayne  Township.  Hay¬ 
ing  is  about  finished.  ~  Oats  are  “Rip¬ 
ping”,  corn  is  small  but  the  frequent 
rains  are  helping  it  more  than  the  cold 
nights.  Not  much  fruit  as  last  year. 
Cherries  are  a  fair  crop,  peaches  and 
apples  fair  along.  The  lake  shore  is 
not  much  back  of  the  hills.  Blackber¬ 
ries  are  a  ripping  good  crop. — W.  Me. 

Susquehanna  County — Haying  still 
hanging  on  though  many  are  through 
and  a  few  good  days  will  finish  it  up. 
Frost  reported  from  several  points  last 
week  and  weather  too  cold  for  corn.  2 
to  3  lbs.  broilers  are  quoted  at  25  cents 
per  pound  at  the  farm.  Leghorn  hens 


are  18  cents,  no  profit  at  that  price.— 
W.  P.  D. 

*  *  * 

Notes  From  New  Jersey 

Hunterdon  County — More  oats  being 
threshed  out  of  the  field  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  and  the  farmers  are  disappointed^ 
in  the  yield.  It  was  though  the  best 
crop  in  many  years  but  oats  are  only 
giving  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre  by 
weight.  Plenty  of  straw,  corn  is  not 
very  promising,  pasture  was  never  bet¬ 
ter  for  August.  Everything  is  moving 
slowly.  Prices  are  very  low.  New  Hay 
is  now  $8  a  ton.  New  Oats  are  starting, 
35  cents  a  bushel.  New  wheat  $1.10  to 
$1.15  a  bushel.  A  great  dissatisfaction 
with  the  members  of  the  League  on  the 
price  the  League  is  paying.  Some  have 
stopped  selling  to  the  League  and  more 
are  going  to  sell  to  other  buyers.  Many 
will  start  on  September  1  to  increase 
the  amount  of  milk  for  $3  per  hundred. 
Many  of  the  farmers  say  they  will  not 
do  it  as  price  of  cows  and  feed  is  very 
high.  Cows  and  feed  is  very  high,  cow* 
are  too  high  for  the  price  of  milk,  fresh 
cows  are  reacly  for  sale  from  $17-  to 
$225.  Eggs  are  30  cents  a  dozen.— -J* 
R.  F. 


If  they  had  only  written  us  in  the  first 
place  we  could  have  saved  them  from  this 
loss.  Write  the  Service  Bureau  first. 


American  Agriculturist,  August  27,  1927 


Another  Egg;  Dealer  Disappears 

"Wilt  you  try  and  make  collection  for 
three  cases  eggs,  shipped  to  The  Colonial 
Farm,  Mt.  Pleasant  Ave.,  West  Orange,  N. 
j.  They  later  moved  to  Newark,  N.  J.  I 
have  written  them  several  times  and  the 
last  letter  comes  back,  marked  "moved,  no 
forwarding  address.” 

A  FTER  investigating  we  were  unable 
* to  locate  the  present  whereabouts  of 
The  Colonial  Farm.  We  are  advised  that 
they  opened  an  account  in  a  bank  in  West 
Orange  and  kept  r.  satisfactory  balance 
until  it  was  suddenly  closed  recently.  Mr. 
James  S.  Whalen,  the  proprietor  of  this 
farm  is  said  to  have  left  town  for  parts 
unknown,  leaving  a  number  of  unpaid  bills 
and  notes. 

This  in  another  instance  of  the  risks 
taken  when  our  subscribers  continue  to 
ship  their  eggs  to  merchants  who  are  not 
licensed  and-  bonded.  Before  you  ship 
your  eggs,  write  to  the  Service  Bureau 
and  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  give  you 
the  names  of  reliable  firms  with  whom  you 
may  safel)’  do  business. 


This  Won’t  Help  You  Catch 
Chicken  Thieves 

I  saw  the  following  “ad”  in  a  paper  that 
comes  to  our  palace,  and  I  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  anything  to  it.  I  am  a 
hired  man,  fairly  Intelligent,  and  if  I  can 
make  more  money  I  am  going  to  do  it. 

The  “ad”  our  reader  enclosed  reads  as 
follows: 

“BE  A  DETECTIVE— $50-$100  weekly, 
travel  over  world;  Experience  unnecessary. 
American  Detective  Agency. 

YY/E  referred  to  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  to  see  if  they  knew 
anything  about  the  concern,  and  we  find 
that  this  outfit  is  well  known.  The  agency 
does  not  hire  detectives,  and  does  not  offer 
employment  of  any  kind.  Contrary  to 
what  is  said  in  the  “ad”  the  agency  en¬ 
deavors  to  interest  the  respondent  in  a 
course  in  detective  training  work,  which 
costs  $10.00  if  paid  in  one  lump  sum,  or 
$15.00  if  paid  for  in  installments.  In  ad¬ 
dition  the  agency  claims  that  the  student’s 
name  will  be  filed  with  any  Corporation, 
Railroad  or  Detective  Agency  which  he 
may  indicate,  free  of  charge.  This,  of 
course,  means  nothing. 

This  is  not  a  Help  Wanted  “ad"  at  all, 
for  the  concern  does  not  offer  employment, 
but  is  only  selling  a  correspondence  course. 
From  previous  comments  in  the  Service 
Bureau  columns  our  readers  know  what 
we  think  of  this  type  of  correspondence 
course. 


Another  “Home  Worker’’  Is 
“Holding  the  Bag” 

“My  daughter  has  been  making  crocheted 
baby  sweaters  for  the  Samuel  Fisch  Com¬ 
pany  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  On  March  19,  she 
sent  them  nine  sweaters  for  which  they 
were  to  pay  $9.00  per  dozen,  or  $5.25  due 
her.  She  has  written  them  several  times 
but  can  get  no  answer  from  them.  She 
also  has  a  small  amount  of  yarn  on  hand. 
It  is  not  the  first  work  sent  them.  They 
nave  paid  for  all  except  this  $5.25.  This 
firm  was  recommended  by  another  farm 
Paper,  circulating  in  this  territory.  Will 
you  see  what  you  can  do  for  us?” 

rJ_,HE  Service  Bureau  wrote  Samuel 
Fisch  &  Company  and  in  reply  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  stating  that  the  sweaters 
were  not  made  according  to  instructions 
and  could  not  be  used.  The  company  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  sweaters  be  altered  to 
specifications,  otherwise  our  subscriber 
could  send  in  the  original  cost  of  the  yarn 
and  try  to  sell  the  sweaters  locally. 

In  reply  to  this  statement,  our  sub¬ 
scriber  wrote  that  the  sweaters  were 
exactly  to  the  specifications  and  that  any 
statement  on  the  part  of  Fisch  to  the  con¬ 
trary  is  an  absolute  untruth.  Naturally 
our  subscriber  has  no  use  for  the  sweaters 
and  is  consequently  out  the  $5.25. 

Ihis  is  a  home  work  plan  similar  to 
many  others  which  the  Service  Bureau  has 
ucver  recommended  and  is  rather  surprised 
to  learn  that  it  is  given  a  recommendation 
by  another  farm  paper.  These  home  work 


plans  occasionally  work  very  well  for  a 
while,  but  eventually  there  is  some  kind 
of  disagreement  which  results,  as  did  this 
case. 


Hands  Off;  Too  Speculative 

There  are  men  traveling  through  this 
vicinity  (Southern  Livingston  County,  New 
York)  representing  the  Orna-Metaf  Corp., 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They  are  selling  stock 
of  the  corporation,  and  claim  at  the  end  of 
three  months  they  will  be  able  to  sell  the 
stock  at  a  profit  of  16%.  I  wish  you  would 
look  up  the  rating  of  this  Company,  and 
comment  on  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau. 

E  referred  this  to  our  investment 
Editor,  Geo.  T.  Hughes,  and  he 
fails  to  find  any  such  corporation  listed 
among  those  conducting  stock  selling  cam¬ 
paigns  during  recent  years.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  a  new  corporation,  and  accordingly, 
stock  in  such  a  corporation  can  only  be 
considered  extremely  speculative. 


New  Jersey  Farm  Woman  Urges 
Organizing  Against  Chicken 
Thieves 

YOUR  nice  letter  and  check  received. 
I  accept  it  with  pleasure  and  ask 
you  to  please  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  check  as  my  share  of  the 
reward  for  the  conviction  of  the  chicken 
thief.  I  feel  that  I  did  no  more  than 
any  other  woman  would  have  done  had 
she  had  the  opportunity;  but  1  want  to 
be  just  as  wide  awake  when  the  next 
chicken  thieves  visit  our  neighborhood. 

I  am  very  glad  you  felt  that  our  Poul¬ 
try  Protective  Association  was  entitled 
to  part  of  this  reward  for  I  feel  it  was 
the  inspiration  I  received  from  the  asso¬ 
ciation  that  helped  me  to  be  on  the 
alert  for  chicken  thieves..  1  certainly 
wish  that  every  farmer’s  wife  who 
raises  chickens  could  feel  and  know 
what  a  help  the  South  Jersey  Poultry 
Protective  Association  is  to  them  and 
would  become  a  member.  The  chicken 
thieves  have  organized  themselves  in 
this  work  and  there  is  plenty  of  money 
to  help  them  out,  and  if  every  poultry 
raiser  would  cooperate  with  us  in  this 
work  no  organized  thieving  band  would 
have  enough  money  to  buy  themselves 
free  from  the  law. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  law  enforce¬ 
ment  and  I  will  gladly  do  anything  for 
the  good  of  my  neighbor,  community  or 
country. 

Just  what  I  shall  do  with  the  money 
I  cannot  tell  just  yet.  I  have  thought 
of  several  different  ways  in  which  I 
may  use  it,  but  I  assure  you  that  I  will 
try  and  use  it  profitably  as  opportunities 
come  to  me. 

Thanking  you  again  for  the  check  and 
please  accept  my  appreciation  of  the  in¬ 
terest  you  are  taking  in  the  welfare  of 
the  farmers.  With  ail  good  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  I  am 

Very  cordially  yours, 

MRS.  FRANK  M.  GARRISON, 

Elmer,  N.  J. 


1  he  statement  of  the  salesmen  that  at 
the  end  of  three  months  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  sell  this  stock  at  a  profit  of  16% 
should  not  be  taken  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  whatsoever.  No  one  can  tell 
what  is  going  to  take  place  in  the  future, 
least  of  all  in  the  stock  market.  As  proof 
of  this  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  recall  the 
many  sad  climaxes  to  the  career  of  men 
who  have  tried  this  very  same  game. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  it  is  well 
to  avoid  any  contact  with  such  a  specula¬ 
tive  venture  unless  one  has  money  to  play 
with  such  extreme  risks. 


Oxford  Butter  and  Cheese  in 
Bankruptcy 

On  April  28th  I  shipped  to  the  Oxford 
Butter  &  Cheese  Co.,  159  Chambers  Street, 
New  York  City,  seven  cases  of  eggs  they 
have  not  paid  for.  The  Interurban  Produce 
Co.,  paid  for  some.  They  asked  me  to  wait 
a  while  for  the  April  28th  shipment,  which 
they  said  they  had  sold  for  29c.  I  wrote 
them  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  as  yet 
have  had  no  reply, 

'  I  ‘HIS  is  the  second  complaint  we  have 
concerning  the  Oxford  Butter  & 
Cheese  Co.  It  is  said  that  the  Oxford 
management  and  the  management  of  the 
Interurban  are  interlocked.  The  Oxford 
Butter  &  Cheese  Co.  has  filed  a  petition 
in  bankruptcy,  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
will  naturally  involve,  the  Interurban. 
Unfortunately  there  is  little  hope  for  our 
subscribers  getting  any  of  their  money. 


From  Bungalow  Aprons  to 
Necktie  Lessons 


"Enclosed  please  find  letter  from  The 
Supreme  Neckwear  Institute,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  men’s  neckwear.  Will  you  kindly  in¬ 
vestigate  as  to  their  reliability?” 


A  T  our  request,  the  National  Better 
1  Business  Bureau  personally  investi¬ 
gated  this  proposition  and  the  following 
report  is  received,  from  them : 

“The  Supreme  Neckwear  Company  is  a  new 
project  of  the  King  Novelty  Company  which 
formerly  had  a  home-work  scheme  of  making 
bungalow  aprons.  •  The  course  which  they  offer, 
and  for  which  they  charge  $10,  takes,  according 
to  Mr.  King,  some  seven  to  ten  days.  This 
course  is  supposed  to  acquaint  a  student  with 
the  proper  way  of  making  neckties,  so  that  she 
may  obtain  employment  from  the  subject  com¬ 
pany. 

“Ties  made  by  students  are  paid  for  at*  the 
rate  of  $1  a  dozen,  and  when  the  home  worker 
becomes  more  expert,  she  is  paid  $1.3  S  a  dozen, 
according  to  Mr.  King.  He  estimates  that  a 
home  worker,  working  steadily  all  day  should  be 
able  to  make  about  six  or  seven  dozen  ties,  as 
the  ties  are  sent  all  cut  with  the  lining  all 
ready  for  insertion  in  the  tie.  At  this  time  Mr. 
King  claims  to  have  two  workers  in  New  York 
and  approximately  fifty  students.” 


From  the  information  we  have  on  hand, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  firm  is 
primarily  interested  in  giving  the  $io 
course  in  making  the  ties.  It  would  take 
a  lot  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  student 
to  make  up  for  the  $io‘  invested  in  this 
proposition. 


Avoid  This  Kind  of  Experience 

“I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  a  crate 
of  eggs  I  sent  to  R.  Walace  &  Co.,  July 
26th  (New  York  City).  I  am  unable  to 
hear  from  them  after  writing  them.  They 
sent  tags  and  a  letter  asking  me  .o  give 
them  a  trial  shipment.  I  am  inclosing  a 
tag.  Is  there  such  a  firm,  and  how  can  I 
get  the  returns  from  therp.” 

AT  our  request,  an  investigator  for 
the  New  York  Packer  called  at  the 
above  firm’s  address,  and  found  the 
place  closed,  although  he  called  at  a 
time  of  the  day  when  all  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  houses  are  at  the  height  of  their 
business.  The  store  of  this  concern  is 
very  unimpressive,  occupying  part  of  the 
first  floor  of  a  tenement  house.  Appar¬ 
ently,  “the  birds  have  flown.” 

The  letter  which  this  firm  sent  out 
was  typical  of  that  class  who  are  scour¬ 
ing  the  country  for  egg  shippers.  The 
firm  uses  the  old  argument  of  selling 
eggs  direct  and  saving  the  profit  of  the 
middleman  or  commission  man. 

In  this  case  the  shipper,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  save  a  few  cents  commission,  lost 
an  entire  shipment.  Had  he  written  the 
Service  Bureau  first  we  could  have  sav¬ 
ed  him  the  money,  for  from  the  solicit¬ 
ing  letter  alone  we  could  read  between 
the  lines.  It  is  j'ust  another  one  of  those 
experiences  to  chalk  up.  It  seems  as 
though  all  of  these  should  be  sufficient 
warning  to  subscribers  not  to  attempt 
shipments  to  unknown  receivers.  How¬ 
ever,  some  folks  still  continue  to  take 
chances.  In  this  case,  the  receiver  is  not 
listed  by  any  of  the  recognized  trade 
guides.  Why  take  such  a  risk  without 
asking? 


A  Job  for  the  Fenceviewers 

I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  a  law  that  if 
my  neighbor  goes  into  sheep  he  can  force 
me  to  build  a  sheep  fence  between  him  and 
me  where  there  is  already  a  line  fence. 

'A  DIVISION  line  fence  is  not  legal¬ 
ly  required  to  be  built  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  height  or  siz’e,  or  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  materials,  or  in  any  particular  style. 
But  it  must  be  so  built  as  to  size, 
height  §tc.,  that  it  will  be  suitable  for 
all  purposes.  If  your  neighbor  has  de¬ 
cided  to  keep  sheep  the  fence  should  be 
such  as  to  keep  the  sheep  from  trespass¬ 
ing  on  your  lands  otherwise  you  would 
not  be  able  to  hold  him  for  damages  in 
case  of  his  animals  trespassing  upon 
you.  The  expense  of  the  fence  should 
be  equally  shared  between  you  and  if 
you  are  unable  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  the  local  fence  viewers  are  auth¬ 
orized  to  do  this  for  you  when  you  have 
given  them  proper  notice. 
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CHAMPIONS 

ofor 

Dependability 


CHOOSE  the  spark  plugs 
you  use  in  engine-driven 
farm  equipment  as  care¬ 
fully  as  you  select  the  equip¬ 
ment  itself. 

For  the  operation  of  the  finest 
piece  of  equipment  —  the  best 
truck,  tractor  or  stationary  en¬ 
gine — can  be  seriously  impaired 
by  faulty  ignition. 

Champions  are  known  the  world 
over  as  the  better  spark  plugs — 
better  because  of  their  two-piece, 
gas-tight  construction  which 
makes  cleaning  easy;  their  ex¬ 
clusive  sillimanite  insulators 
which  are  proof  against  heat 
fractures  and  breakage;  and  their 
special  analysis  electrodes  which 
will  not  corrode. 

For  assured  dependability  and 
better  engine  performance  use 
Champions  in  your  farm  equip¬ 
ment  and  in  your  own  car  as  well 
— they  are  noted  the  world  over 
for  their  stamina  and  long  life — 
outselling  all  others  two  to  one 
because  they  are  the  better 
spark  plugs. 

Car  manufacturers  recom¬ 
mend,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  motorists  are 
changing  spark  plugs  every 
1 0,000  miles  to  insure  better 
and  more  economical  car 
operation.  This  is  true,  even 
of  Champions,  in  spite  of 
their  world-wide  reputation 
for  remarkably  long  life* 

Champion 

Spar^Plugs 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Champion  X  — 

Exclusively  for 
Ford  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors  — 
packed  in  the 
Red  Box 

60^ 


Champ  ion  — 

for  trucks,  tractor* 
and  cars  other  than 
Fords — and  for  all 
stationary  engine* 
—packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 


75^ 


How  a  slight  extra  cost 

t  boosted  spinach  yield  150% 


Spinach  was  planted  in  two  fields,  side  by  side,  at  the 
New  Jersey  experiment  station.  One  field  was  left  un¬ 
fertilized.  It  produced  198  crates  of  spinach  to  the  acre. 
The  other  field  had  1600  pounds  of  a  9-8-3  fertilizer  at 
planting  time,  and  yielded  507  crates  per  acre. 


Use  "fertilizer”  logic  when  you  buy  oil 


The  correct  grade  of  Mobiloil 
cuts  the  engine  expenses. 


RESULT  — more  profits.1 


Any  farmer  knows  that  he  usually  gets  back  more  money 
than  he  puts  into  the  right  fertilizer.  But  do  you  realize 
you  get  back  more  than  the  extra  few  cents  you  put  into 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil?  An  immediate  cut  in  oil  consump¬ 
tion  of  from  10%  to  50%  frequently  brings  the  cost  of 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  below  the  cost  of  other  oils.  Other 
savings  come  in  lower  repair  bills,  less  time  out  for 
break-downs,  less  over-heating,  and  a  marked  cut  in 
carbon  troubles.  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  brings  you  these 
savings  because  it  has  an  added  margin  of  safety  in 
lubrication  to  meet  every  engine  need. 


Tractor  oil  .  .  .  automobile  oil  .  .  .  and—? 


YO(j'R  guide— if  your  car  is  not  listed  below  see  any  Mobiloil  ] 
dealer  for  the  complete  Chart,  It  recommends  the  correct.) 
grades  for  all  cars,  trucks  and  tractors-  And  remember  that . .  .} 
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.automotive  manufacturers 
approve  it! 

-Tho  gfcuScs  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated  below,  are  Mobiloi) 
Mobiloil  Arctic  (“Arc.**),  Mobiloil  ’‘A,’'  Mobiloil  “BB/' 
*  and  Mobiloil  "B."  ~ 


1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

NAMES  OF 

PASSENGER 

CARS 

6 

a 

a 

U 

c 

O 

a 

a 

V 

c 

V 

a 

a 

ta 

c 

V 

a 

a 

C 

v 

3 

C/3 

■=s 

3 

C/3 

/ 

& 

3  . 
C/3 

& 

3 

00 

JS 

Buick . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Cadillac . 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chandler  Sp.  6 

A 

A 

14  other  mods . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Chevrolet . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Chrysler  60,  70,  80 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A. 

A 

“  other  mods. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Dodge  Bros.  4-cyl. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Ford 

F. 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Maxwell . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Arci 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

A' 

Arc. 

Oldsmobile. .  . 

A 

Arc. 

A  ■ 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Overland .  . 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Ar?< 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

“  8 . 

A 

Arc. 

i 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

ArCk 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

4  *  -  6. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Oils  are  frequently  bought  and  sold  under  misleading 
terms.  The  terms  “tractor  oil”  and  “automobile  oil”  are 
used  as  though  that  described  the  correct  oil.  But  tractors 
vary  greatly  in  design.  So  do  automobiles.  So  do  trucks. 
The  Mobiloil  Board  of  Engineers  has  made  a  special 
study  of  all  engines,  yours  included.  And  their  recom¬ 
mendations  are  so  accurate  that  609  makers  of  automo¬ 
biles  and  other  automotive  equipment  do  not  hesitate 
to  approve  them. 

You  will  find  that  Mobiloil  is  not  only  worth  its  extra 
price  but  is  worth  a  trip  to  town  where  this  is  necessary. 
Take  advantage  of  the  substantial  savings  on  barrel  and 
half-barrel  orders  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil.  The  complete 
chart  at  all  Mobiloil  dealers’  tells  you  just  which  grade 
of  Mobiloil  to  use  in  each  of  your  motors. 


Make  the  chart  your  guide 
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A  Visit  to  a  Great  Feed  Mill 

With  Some  Observations  as  to  the  Latest  and  Best  Feeding  Practices 


IT  IS  GETTING  to  the  time  of  year 
when  every  good  dairyman  is  increas¬ 
ing  his  grain  ration  and  giving  serious 
consideration  to  his  feed  problems  for 
the  fall  and  winter.  He  is  wondering  what 
feed  prices  are  going  to  be  and  is  consider¬ 
ing  ways  and  means  of  getting  best  results 
from  the  hundreds  of  dollars  he  must 
spend  in  the  coming  months  for  dairy  feed. 
Every  dairyman  may  well  give  thought  to 
this  problem  for  in  the  way  he  solves  it 
depends  his  success  or  failure.  Right  feed¬ 
ing  is  the  fundamental  dairy  problem. 

Some  few  weeks  ago  it  was  my  privilege 
to  visit  one  of  the  greatest  dairy  feed  man¬ 
ufacturing  mills  in  the  world,  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  I  saw,  and 
about  the  processes  in  manufacturing  your 
feed — for  these  processes  are  much  the 
same  in  all  of  the  big  mills — and  then  I 
want  to  state  a  few  conclusions  that  I  have 
reached  after  twenty  years  of  feeding  cat¬ 
tle,  observing  other  feeders,  and  studying 
the  whole  system  of  the  manufacturing  and 
distribution  of  dairy  and  poultry  feeds  to 
farmers. 

Now  let  me  say  first  that  there  was  a 
time  in  my  experience  when  I  did  not  have 
much  use  for  feed  manufacturers  or  dealers 
and  particularly  for  some  of  the  practices 
that  were  common  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  dairy  feed. 

Need  I  tell  any  farm¬ 
er  what  those  bad 
practices  were? 

Probably  they  were 
used  by  only  a  mi¬ 
nority  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  there  were 
enough  in  that  mi¬ 
nority  so  that  every 
farmer  had  at  least 
some  experience  in 
paying  a  large  price 
for  a  poor  product. 

The  older  dairymen 
can  remember  ex¬ 
periences  of  opening 
bags  of  feed  for 
which  they  had  paid 
good  money  only  to 
find  in  them  a  sorry 
mixture  of  oat  hulls, 
screenings,  and  other 
refuse,  and  the  whole 
mess  not  even  well 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

mixed  together.  Probably  some  of  these 
evils  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  feed 
business  in  the  early  days  was  a  side  line 
with  some  of  the  manufacturers  and  con¬ 
sidered  by  them  as  just  an  opportunity  to 
pick  up  extra  money  for  otherwise  unsala¬ 
ble  products. 

Then,  too,  I  never  liked  the  attitude  of 
some  members  of  the  feed  trade,  from  the 
wholesaler  to  the  retailer,  for  some  of  them 
seemed  to  think  that  they  had  a  god-given 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
dairy  feed  and  that  therefore  it  was  a  crime 
for  a  farmer  or  a  group  of  farmers  even  to 
think  of  trying  to  buy  a  carload  of  feed  di¬ 
rect  or  refusing  to  follow  the  rules  of.  the 
game  as  laid  down  by  the  feed  dealers.  I 
have  often  made  the  statement  that  if  the 
feed  trade  in  the  early  days  had  tried  hard¬ 
er  to  furnish  real  service  instead  of  spend¬ 
ing  their  time  and  energy  in  fighting  farm¬ 
ers  for  trying  to  serve  themselves,  there 
never  would  have  been  any  need  of  co¬ 
operative  buying  associations. 

The  answer  to  the  whole  problem  is 
Sendee.  The  farmer  will  in  the  end  al¬ 
ways  buy  where  he  can  get  the  most  for 


his  money.  In  every  county  there  is  at 
least  one  feed  dealer  who  is  never  much 
bothered  with  competition  because  he  real¬ 
ly  serves  his  farmers  and  therefore  gets  all 
of  the  business  he  wants. 

But  I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  have  lived 
to  see  a  better  day  in  the  feed  business. 
From  the  manufacturer  to  the  retailer, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  a  new  spirit  pre¬ 
vails  and  the  name  of  that  spirit  is  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  feed  business  has  grown  into 
tremendous  proportions,  it  is  no  longer 
a  side  line.  New  men  and  new  blood,  and 
great  business  executives  have  taken  hold 
of  the  helm  and  these  men  realize,  as  all 
men  of  sense  know,  that  the  only  way  any 
business  can  survive  and  prosper  for  any 
length  of  time  is  by  honest  and  square 
dealing,  giving  to  the  customer  the  value 
of  his  dollar  every  time.  Competition  by 
farmers  cooperatives  has  had  a  large 
part  also  in  driving  out  the  man  who  did 
not  render  good  service.  In  recent  years 
I  have  come  to  know  many  of  these  men 
who  are  now  leaders  in  both  the  coopera¬ 
tives  and  corporate  dairy  and  poultry  feed 
business.  While  there  are  still  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  I  am  impressed  with  the  sincerity 
of  these  men  and  their  very  apparent  de¬ 
sire  to  render  real  help  to  the  farmer  in  his 


feeding  problems. 


Cows  cannot  be  expected  to  maintain  production  on  pastures  alone,  especially  at  this  time 
of  year.  From  now  on  your  heaviest  expense  will  be  for  dairy  feed.  Will  you  get  the  most 
possible  for  your  money?  Read  the  article  on  this  page. 


I  am  sure,  too,  that 
a  tremendous  im¬ 
provement  has  taken 
place  in  the  methods 
of  manufacturing 
dairy  feeds.  Far 
from  the  practices  of 
putting  trash  in  feed 
as  in  the  early  days, 
there  has  been  a 
swing  to  the  point 
where  now  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  by  some 
manufacturers  in 
keeping  trash  out  of 
the  feed,  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  quality  of  in¬ 
gredients  and  in 
blending  and  mixing 
these  ingredients  in 
the  right  proportion 
to  make  the  best 
possible  ration. 
Continued  on  page  14 
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Leads  the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value 


21  Models — All  Sixes 


upwards 


the  smoothest,  quietest 
cars  you  ever  rode  in  -- 


An  even  more  sensational 
-  7"  Bearing'  motor 


The  Nash  Motors  Company  ex¬ 
tends  to  everybody  interested  in 
unusual  motor  car  performance  a 
special-invitation  to  DRIVE  one  of 
the  New  Nash  models. 

You  will  get  a  thrill  out  of  the 
SPEED  and  POWER  and  SMOOTH - 
N ESS  of  this  newly  refined  Nash 
7-bearing  motor  that  cannot  be 
imagined  but  must  be  experienced. 

In  every  phase  of  performance  it  is 
a  sensational  motor. 

The  clutch,  flywheel  and  crank¬ 
shaft  are  balanced  as  a  single  unit 
to  banish  vibration. 

You  could  pay  the  highest  price 
asked  for  any  car  and  not  get  a 
motor  with  the  perfection  of 
smoothness  and  quietness  in  com¬ 
bination  with  such  rare  roadability 


as  Nash  now  offers  you  in  every  new 
Nash  model  at  new  LOWER  prices^ 

And  all  21  of  the  new  Nash  models 
are  now  cradled  on  new  springs 
built  of  a  secret  new  steel  alloy. 

This  new  material  gives  Nash 
springs  a  smoothness  and  ease  of 
action  found  in  no  other  car,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price . 

These  new  Nash  springs  are  indi¬ 
vidually  designed  and  balanced 
scientifically  to  the  weight  and  size 
of  each  Nash  model  —  actually  9 
different  rear  spring  types  in  alL 

You  simply  must  see  them  —  and 
DRIVE  one — to  realize  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  performance,  beauty,  qual¬ 
ity  and  value  that  Nash  is  giving 
you  at  these  new  LOWER  prices. 


s— - - — - — - 

Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

>«■...  i  .I..  . .  ' 


Send  for  “BETTER  BUILDINGS” 


Full  Weight, 
Galvanized — 
assures  economy, 
utility  and  endurance! 


And  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel 
RUST-RESISTING  Galvanized 


Roofing  and  Siding 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal  roofing 
and  siding  —  adapted  to  both  rural  and  city  properties. 

Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets(alloyed  with  copper  for  rust- resistance) gives 
maximum  wear  and  satisfaction.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Copper 
Steel  is  likewise  unexcelled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates  for  residences  and  public  buildings. 


Use  APOLLO-KEYSTONE  Quality 

for  roofing,  siding,  gutters,  spout¬ 
ing,  grain  bins,  tanks,  culverts, 
flumes,  and  all  sheet  metal  uses. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“ I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 
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Our  Experiences  With 
Alfalfa 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and 
Home  Talk 

By  M.  C.  Burritt 
RACTICALLY  no  rain  has  fallen  in 
this  immediate  section  in  August  and 
now  after  three  weeks  we  are  experiencing 
our  first  drought  of  the  season.  It  is  very 
1  dusty  and  dry  and  growth  of  cultivated 
crops  has  been  seriously  checked,  especially 
corn  and  cabbage.  Fortunately  both  are 
well  along  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  pull  through, 
although  yields  will 
probably  be  reduced 
Now  early  plowing  and 
good  cultivation 
through  the  season  will 
tell  where  moisture  has 
been  conserved.  Many 
of  the  pooper  cabbage 
fields  may  be  eliminated 
and  this  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  cabbage 
grower.  Not  only  is  it 
dry  on  the  top  but  deep  in  die  furrows  as 
well.  Some  of  us  are  having  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  to  plow  and  to  do  a  good 
job  at  it. 

Grain  threshing  is  under  way  now  all 
through  Western  New  York.  Yields  are 
apparently  very  variable,  especially  of 
winter  grain.  Most  wheat  does  not  turn 
out  more  than  15  to  17  bushels  an  acre, 
though  I  know  of  one  yield  as  high  as 
44  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  several  of  30 
bushels  or  more.  Spring  grain  on  the 
other  hand  is  yielding  real  well.  Sixty 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
common  and  the  average  is  around  fifty 
bushels.  Barley  is  yielding  about  45 
bushels  of  grain  per  acre.  Threshing  is 
probably  about  50  per  cent  done  at  the 
close  of  this  third  week  in  August. 

Second  Alfalfa  Crop  Good 

We  made  our  second  cutting  of  alfalfa 
this  past  week  and  where  the  stand  is 
good  it  is  a  beautiful  crop.  Ten  to  fifteen 
inches  high  on  an  average  and  thick  on  the 
ground  it  is  fine  in  stem  and  heavy  with 
many  small  leaves.  By  careful  curing  we 
have  saved  most  of  these  leaves  and  have 
a  wonderful  cow  feed.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  to  me  that  the  value  of  this  crop  is 
not  better  appreciated  around  here.  Yet 
a  field  meeting  called  by'  the  Farm  Bureau 
was  very  poorly  attended. 

Our  experience  here  is  that  the  surest 
and  most  satisfactory  way  to  get  a  good 
stand  of  alfalfa  is  to  seed  it  alone  in 
late  June  or  early  July,  after  destroying 
the  weeds  by  early  plowing  and  frequent 
cultivation.  Except  for  too  wet  spots 
the  stand  is  perfect.  Seeded  with  barley 
or  oats  even  with  reduced  amounts  of 
seed  of  the  nurse  crop,  the  stand  is  much 
less  even  and  satisfactory. 

There  are  spots  in  the  last  two  years’ 
seedings  with  barley  where  the  stand  is 
practically  as  good  as  where  seeded  alone. 
But  there  are  many  places  especially  on 
the  knolls  where  the  seeding  is  very  poor. 
This  may  be  partly  a  matter  of  lime  and 
of  moisture  rather  than  of  the  nurse  crop. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  need  to  use  lime 
on  our  knolls  hereabouts  at  least,  and 
probably  over  the  whole  fields. 

I  notice  that  the  stands  of  alfalfa  are 
always  best  in  those  lower  lying  nearly 
level  spots  that  are  not  too  wet.  Whether 
this  is  because  they  are  richer  both  in 
plant  food  and  lime  as  compared  with 
higher  parts  of  the  field  where  these  have 
leached  out,  or  whether  it  is  the  result 
of  better  moisture  conditions  I  am  not 
certain.  ' 

Welcome  Visitors 

The  sooner  that  would-be  alfalfa 
growers  learn  that  lime,  innoculations, 
good  moisture  but  not  too  much,  northern 
grown  seed  and  abundant  plant  food  are 
all  essential  for  alfalfa  growing  and  that 
anyone  of  them  may  cause  failure  by  its 
absence,  the  sooner  will  we  be  able  to 
grow  satisfactory  crops. 

Two  or  three  weeks  back  I  remarked 
that  we  as  farmers,  seemed  less  sociable 
f Continued  on  page  16) 
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The  Early  Apple  Situation  This  Fall 

We  Now  Have  An  Apple  Grading  and  Packing  Law  Worth  Useing 


A  FEW  days  ago  I  was  talking  over  the 
current  market  on  early  apple  varieties 
with  one  of  the  prominent  apple  men 
in  the  New  York  market.  This  man 
has  been  in  the  apple  game  for  a  great  many 
years.  He  knows  apples  from  A  to  Z,  growing 
and  packing  and  shipping.  He  stands  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  trade  and  what  he  has  to  say  is 
worthy  of  any  man’s  attention. 
Our  conversation  started  on  the 
price  of  early  apples  and  ended 
up  with  a  discussion  of  what  is 
ahead  of  us  in  the  matter  of 
grading.  What  follows  is  the 
outgrowth  of  our  talk. 

During  the  third  week  in  Au¬ 
gust  prices  showed  a  steadily 
weakening  tendency.  To  some 
this  trend  was  unlooked  for  in 
Fred.  W.  Ohm  view  of  the  extremely  short  crop 
in  prospect  as  well  as  the  ex¬ 
tremely  good  FOB  market  for  delivery  in  other 
large  cities.  This  condition  of  the  market  is  more 
or  less  a  temporary  affair.  Low  prices  can  easily 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Metropolitan 
district  has  been  receiving  a  large  number  of 
small  shipments  out  of  New  Jersey.  Very  few 
of  the  growers  in  that  section  have  enough  apples 
to  warrant  carlot  shipments.  These  small  grow¬ 
ers  send  in  partial  truck  loads  of  basket  stock  to 
be  sold  for  what  they  will  bring  and  the  receipts 
have  been  heavier  than  the  trade  could  readily 
absorb  and  in  order  to  open  up  more  outlets  and 
speed  up  distribution,  prices  have  necessarily  been 
modified  downward. 

Good  Carlot  Demand 

In  spite  of  that  however,  there  has  been  a  very 
strong  demand  for  carlot  shipments  and  dealers 
have  been  in  position  to  offer  higher  market 
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quotations,  FOB,  on  carlots.  In  other  words,  we 
have  had  what  might  be  considered  a  two  sided 
market  brought  about  by  trade  needs  and  the 
ability  of  the  growers  to  meet  the  condition.  It 
is  more  or  less  temporary  however,  because  it  only 
affects  the  early  crop. 

Although  this  present  state  of  the  market  is 
more  or  less  temporary  as  far  as  prices  are  con¬ 
cerned,  nevertheless  most  of  the  early  shipments 
out  of  New  York,  particularly  the  Fludson  River 
district  indicate  that  trouble  may  be  ahead  for 
some.  It  appears  that  many  growers  are  not  cog¬ 
nizant  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Unless 
they  change  soon,  at  least  before  the  later  crops 
and  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  come  along,  we  are 
going  to  have  the  same  old  complaints,  criticisms 
and  perhaps  worse.  Shipments  are  arriving  im¬ 
properly  labeled  and  branded.  Stencils  still  carry 
the  same  old  marks.  Worst  of  all,  there  are  grow¬ 
ers  who  are  putting  the  same  old  pack  on  the 
market. 

Last  Year’s  Deal  Brought  Matters 
to  a  Head 

During  last'  year’s  apple  deal  when  we  had  one 
of  the  biggest  crops  on  record  with  consequent 
low  prices,  a  great  many  recommendations  were 
made  endorsing  radical  changes  intended  to  place 
New  York  apples  on  a  plane  with  the  best  pack 
coming  from  other  sections.  Changes  in  the  pack¬ 
ing  laws  were  urged  and  in  public  meetings 
growers  and  shippers  were  told  in  no  uncertain 
terms  that  unless  the  pack  were  improved  and 
the  packages  labeled  as  to  their  exact  contents,  we 
were  going  to  see  no  improvement.  Growers 
themselves  in  fact  were  most  emphatic  in  their 
approval  of  tightening  grading  laws  that  would 
tend  to  overcome  the  stain  on  the  good  name  of 


New  York  barreled  apples.  Right  here  it  must  be 
said  that  there  are  growers  and  grower’s  packing 
associations  who  have  seen  the  light  and  have 
established  a  packing  code  that  the  trade  now  de¬ 
pends  on. 

A  lot  of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since 
the  close  of  the  last  apple  deal  and  apparently 
so  have  many  of  the  good  intentions  that  many 
growers  so  loudly  voiced.  This  fact  is  evidenced 
at  least  by  some  of  the  early  shipments  that  have 
already  come  forth  to  the  Metropolitan  markets 
from  some  New  York  State  apple  growing 
sections. 

Old  Marks  Still  Being  Used 

During  the  past  "winter  Commissioner  Berne  A. 
Pyrke  and  his  aids  formulated  a  new  apple  pack¬ 
ing  code.  The  law  was  changed,  discontinuing 
the  old  New  York  grades,  substituting  the  Fed¬ 
eral  or  U.  S.  grades.  This  move  was  previously 
urged  by  growers  and  market  men  as  well,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
trade.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  old  New  York 
law  was  considered  so  bad  that  apologies  were 
made  for  it.  Practically  all  of  the  apple  busi¬ 
ness  is  transacted  on  the  basis  of  the  U.  S.  grades 
and  it  was  quite  imperative  that  the  change  should 
be  made.  After  the  new  laws  were  enacted  a 
great  deal  of  publicity  was  given  the  change  by 
the  daily,  weekly,  trade  and  farm  press.  The 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
broadcast  the  change  widely  but  in  spite  of  that 
the  old  grades  are  still  being  used  and  im¬ 
properly.  Some  of  the  grading  of  the  barrels 
even  under  the  old  regulations  have  been  incor¬ 
rect  in  these  early  shipments  we  have  received 
namely  on  the  basis  of  color. 

Under  requirements  specified  by  the  new  apple 
grading  law  is  that  the  face  or  shown  surface 
of  all  packs  of  apples  should  represent  the  aver- 
( Continued  on  page  n) 


What  Happened  at  the  World’s  Poultry  Congress 

Problems  of  Poultry  men  Are  Discussed  by  Authorities  From  Many  Countries 


ATTENDING  the  various  sessions  of  the 
World’s  Poultry  Congress  was  al¬ 
most  as  much  of  a  problem  as  solv¬ 
ing  a  cross-word  puzzle.  Following 
the  opening  day  there  were  five  simultaneous 
sessions  devoted  to  different  branches  of  the 
poultry  industry  such  as  disease,  nutrition, 
breeding,  marketing,  etc.  It  took  some  scan¬ 
ning  of  the  program  to  determine  which  ses¬ 
sion  held  the  greatest  practical  value  for  the 
poultrymen  and  women  back  in  the  states 
.whom  we  were  representing. 

Each  morning  on  our  way  to  attend  the 
congress  we  had  to  pass  several  of  the  brilliant 
red-coated  mounted  police  who  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  assist  visitors.  These  stalwart  young 
officers  looked  every  bit  as  picturesque  as  they 
have  been  made  out  to  be  in  the  fiction  that 
has  been  written  about  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Northwest  and  they  were  ex¬ 
tremely  courteous  and  helpful  to 
those  attending  the  congress. 

On  getting  to  the  congress  ses¬ 
sions  we  found  the  groups  discuss- 
ing  questions  of  breeding,  feeding, 
care  of  baby  chicks,  controlling 
disease,  marketing,  etc.  There  was 
so  much  to  hear  that  our  job  was  to 
try  to  get  the  things  of  greatest  in¬ 
terest. 

.  Perhaps  the  best  place  to  start  to 
tell  about  it  is -with  the  baby  chick, 
assuming  that  the  chick  came 
from  the  egg — or  rather  we  should 
start  with  the  hatching  eggs  as  the 
chick  can  be  no  better  than  the 
from  which  it  comes.  Even 
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this  may  not  be  the  proper  starting  place  as 
we  remember  one  very  interesting  discussion 
of  the  influence  of  the  hen’s  ration  on  the 
hatchability  of  the  egg — so  perhaps  the  hen 
may  have  come  before  the  egg. 

T.  S.  Townsley,  formerly  of  Missouri  and 
now  of  Ohio,  in  speaking  on  “Producing  the 
Hatching  Eggs  of  the  Nation”,  said  that  it 
took  1  Y\  billion  hatching  eggs  to  produce  the 
568  million  chicks  raised  in  the  country  every 
year.  This  great  quantity  of  hatching  eggs 
is  the  product  of  30,000,000  hens.  (Evidently 
in  this  case  the  hens  came  first).  Of  this 
number  of  chicks  needed  to  supply  the  poultry 
flocks  of  the  United  States  each  year  with 
new  blood  about  half  are  produced  in  com¬ 


mercial  hatcheries.  This  in  direct  contras? 
with  a  few  years  ago,  when  most  farmers  and 
backyard  poultry  raisers  let  nature  in  the  form 
of  the  old  hen  take  its  course  or  used  one  of 
the  small  incubators  heated  by  a  kerosene 
lamp. 

In  these  earlier  days  except  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances  poultry  breeding  was  a  hit  or  a  miss 
proposition  with  more  attention  paid  to  the 
shape  of  the  feathers  and  the  color  of  the  wat¬ 
tles  than  to  egg  production. 

Today  a  vast  revolution  or  rather  evolution 
has  been  brought  about  through  the  influence 
of  the  commercial  hatchery.  There  are  over 
10,000  hatcheries  in  the  United  States  with  an 
estimated  capacity  of  100  million  eggs.  It  is 
in  these  eggs  and  the  flocks  that  produce  them 
that  the  biggest  opportunity  lies  for  improve¬ 
ment  in.  the  poultry  industry. 
Through  careful  selection  of  the 
flocks  from  which  they  secure  eggs 
the  better  hatcheries  have  been 
able  to  bring  about  a  great  increase 
in  egg  production  of  American 
farms.  Now  the  good  hatchery  not 
only  picks  its  flocks  carefully  but 
culls  them  for  disease,  standard 
disqualifications  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Then  in  addition  many 
hatcheries  are  furnishing  their 
flocks  with  male  birds  from  high 
production  ancestry. 

The  development  of  accredited 
hatcheries  in  many  states  with 
state  inspection  and  certification  of 
breeding  flocks,  and  in  some  cases 
( Continued  on  page  15) 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 


That  a  lie  which  is  half  a  truth  is  ever  the  blackest 
of  lies; 

That  a  lie  which  is  all  a  lie  may  be  met  and 
fought  with  outright; 

But  a  lie  which  is  part  a  truth  is  a  harder  matter 
to  fight. 

1  • — Tennyson 

♦  *  * 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  has  sev¬ 
eral  times  suggested  that  the  apple  growers 
were  not  living  up  to  their  opportunities  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  larger  market  for  apple  cider.  The  demand 
for  sweet,  cider  is  growing  in  recent  years,  but 
nowhere  in  comparison  with  orange  juice  and 
with  the  dozen  and  one  other  drinks  that  can  be 
bought  at  soda  fountains.  It  is  possible  to  bottle 
and  keep  apple  cider  perfectly  sweet.  It  is  a 
pure,  healthful,  appetizing  and  tasty  beverage. 
All  that  is  needed  to  make  a  splendid  demand  for 
apples  in  this  form  is  the  same  strong  organiza¬ 
tion  and  advertising  support  that  other  less  at¬ 
tractive  beverages  have  had,  yet  we  see  the  Fall 
come  and  go  each  year  and  the  opportunity  lost. 

*  *  * 

DAIRY  and  poultry  farmers  will  be  interested 
in  the  fact  that  the  cash  farm  income  last 
year  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  $3,754,- 
000,000.  The  income  from  meat  animals  was  a 
little  less  than  $3,000,000,000,  while  fruits  and 
vegetables  came  in  at  third  place  with  $1,511,- 
000,000,  all  of  which  means  that  those  products, 
in  the  production  of  which  the  Eastern  farmer 
excells,  is  in  the  lead  in  prices  received  for  them. 

A  large  'farm  industry,  which  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease  each  year,  is  the  production  of  truck  crops, 
which  ai  e  also  largely  produced  in  the  East  near 
the  great  city  markets. 

*  *  * 

THE  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  reports  that  the  average  horse  on  farms 
in  the  United  States  is  twelve  years  old.  This 
means  that  horses  are  soon  bound  to  be  scarce 
and  high,  and  presents  an  opportunity  for  the 
farmers  who  start  now  to  raise  colts  to  supply 
their  own  needs,  and  perhaps  to  have  a  horse  or 
two  to  sell  by  the  time  they  are  grown,  at  very 
attractive  prices. 

4=  *  * 


The  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  Case 

IN  the  early  morning  of  August  23rd  Nicolo 
Sacco  and  Bartholomew  Vanzetti  were  put  to 
death  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  a  murder 
which  they  committed  seven  years  ago  while  try¬ 
ing  to  get  possession  of  a  payroll.  "  Because  the 
evidence  was  circumstantial,  and  because  of  the 
absurd  slowness  of  our  courts,  all  of  this  time 
was  used  in  making  absolutely  sure  that  no  mis¬ 
take  was  made  in  the  conviction  of  these  men. 
'The  case  was  finally  brought  to  Governor  Fuller 


of  Massachusetts,  and  again  to  make  certain,  he 
referred  it  to  a  special  citizen’s  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  State,  in¬ 
cluding  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  University. 
This  committee  reviewed  every  bit  of  evidence, 
and  reported  back  to  Governor  Fuller  that  the 
men  had  been  justly  convicted,  whereupon  the 
Governor  announced  he  would  refuse  to  inter¬ 
fere,  and  in  spite  of  almost  every  kind  of  appeal 
and  pressure  he  has  bravely  stood  his  ground  in 
what  he  considered  the  interests  of  law,  order  and 
justice. 

In  many  respects  this  was  the  most  remarkable 
case  ever  tried  in  American  courts,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  the  men  were  anarchists  and  had  the 
backing  of  every  kind  of  a  radical  not  only  in  this 
country  but  throughout  the  world.  A  defense 
committee  was  organized  and  has  spent  a  fortune 
in  trying  to  free  the  men.  When  it  was  finally 
learned  that  hope  was  nearly  exhausted,  many 
radical  demonstrations  were  made  in  this  country 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Two  subway 
stations  in  New  York  City  were  bombed,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  Mayor’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  In  New  York  extra 
policemen  have  guarded  all  public  buildings  and  it 
has  been  necessary  to  guard  constantly  Governor 
Fuller  and  other  noted  public  men.  Following  the 
execution  great  mobs  have  gathered  for  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe. 
More  than  three  hundred  persons  were  wounded 
in  Paris,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  were  arrested 
by  the  police.  Fifty  persons  were  injured  in 
London  in  a  mob  charged  by  the  police.  In  Geneva 
a  large  demonstration  around  the  American  Con¬ 
sulate  was  routed,  and  the  militia  had  to  be 
mobilized  for  action. 

All  of  which  should  give  cause  for  serious 
thought.  Is  it  possible  that  in  our  time,  or  in 
our  children’s  time,  the  world  is  to  be  overthrown 
by  those  who  are  opposed  to  governments  of  all 
kind,  and  the  principles  of  law  and  order  which 
most  thinking  people  have  come  to  consider 
necessary  for  human  happiness?  Think  for  a 
moment  of  the  countless  men  and  women  in 
America  alone,  who  have  made  untold  sacrifices 
fpr  the  very  principles  and  institutions  that  the 
anarchists  would  tear  down  and  trample  upon. 

If  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  were  innocent  men,  then 
truly  a  great  wrong  has  been  committed,  but  this 
does  not  seem  possible,  for  no  other  case  in  our 
American  courts  has  even  had  the  study  and  the 
attention  that  this  one  has  had.  But  above  the 
consideration  of  these  men  and  this  case  in  itself 
rises  the  principle  and  the  question  “Can  the 
radicals  and  the  anarchists  of  this  country,  and 
of  the  world  at  large,  dictate  to  our  American 
government  institutions?”  If  so,  then  dark  indeed 
is  the  future  outlook.  Governor  Fuller  and  the 
Judges  of  Massachusetts  bravely  did  their  duty 
in  the  face  of  world-wide  attack  upon  government 
and  civilization,  and  they  have  therefore  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  the  good  citizens  of 
all  nations. 


Price  Quarrel  Cost  Dairymen  Thousands 
of  Dollars 

ON  August  nth  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association  announced  a  raise  in 
the  price  of  Class  One  milk  <5f  42c  a  hundred, 
effective  August  15th,  but  to  the  surprise  of 
everyone  the  Sheffield  Farms.  Milk  Company  re¬ 
fused  to  raise  the  price,  and  this  refusal  pre¬ 
vented  increases  by  any  other  of  the  companies 
because  of  competitive  conditions. 

On  August  19th  we  received  written  notice 
from  the  Sheffield  Producers  Co-operative  Asso-^ 
ciation,  stating  that  a  special  meeting  of  their 
Price  Committee  had  been  held  August  16th  to 
meet  the  changed  conditions  of  the  milk  market 
and  “after  full  discussion  it  was  decided  to  in¬ 
crease  the  price  of  milk  to  $3-22  per  hundred  for 
3%  Grade  B  mijk,  effective  August  22nd.”  This 
raise  amounted  to  42c  per  hundred  on  the  prev¬ 
ious  price.  On  August  22,  therefore,  the  increase 
became  effective  for  all  farmers,  and  consumers 
throughout  the  metropolitan  district  were  notified 
of  a  raise  of  one  cent  a  quart,  bringing  the  re¬ 
tail  price  of  Grade  B  milk  to  16c  a  quart,  and  of 


Grade  A  to  19c.  Incidentally  the  retail  price  of 
grade  milk  is  now  as  high  as  it  was  during  the 
highest  war  peak,  and  Grade  B  milk  is  within 
one  cent  a  quart  of  what  it  was  during  the  war, 
when  farmers  were  getting  much  higher  prices 
for  their  milk. 

In  spite  of  these  high  retail  prices,  however, 
the  consumers  are  not  making  much  complaint, 
realizing  that  the  price-raise  to  farmers  is  justi¬ 
fied.  Dr.  Louis  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Health 
in  New  York  City,  even  went  so  far  as  to  state 
at  a  conference  of  dealers  and  producers  last 
Spring  that  prices  to  farmers  this  Fall  should  be 
increased  in  order  to  insure  a  plentiful  supply 
of  milk  to  the  city  during  the  short  period.  The 
raise  in  price  was  also  fully  justified  to  farmers 
because  of  the  increase  in  the  costs  of  production. 

It  is  rather  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand 
why  the  Sheffield  Company  refused  to  raise  the 
price  on  the  15th  of  August,  and  it  seems  to  be 
very  evident  that  they  would  not  have  raised  it  at 
all  before  September  1st,  or  even  October  1st, 
had  they  not  been  practically  forced  to  do  so  by 
the  Dairymen’s  League  and  the  dealer  competitors 
of  the  Sheffield  Company. 

It  is  the  policy  of  American  Agriculturist 
to  be  absolutely  fair  in  placing  the  information 
and  news,  regarding  the  deplorable  milk  market¬ 
ing  situation  in  this  milk  shed  before  our  readers. 
We  have  opened  our  columns  to  statements  of 
representatives  from  all  of  the  different  milk 
producers  organizations  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed.  We  have  printed  the  plans  of  each  of  these 
organizations.  But  in  this  price  situation  that  has 
just  occurred  we  ,  in  all  fairness,  can  see  no  pos- ' 
sible  excuse  why  the  Sheffield  Company  or  the 
Sheffield  producers,  failed  to  raise  the  price  of 
milk  to  farmers  on  August  15th,  thereby  costing 
dairymen  several  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It 
also  seems  to  be  a  perfectly  fair  conclusion  that 
Sheffield  Company  would  not  have  hurried  up  to 
announce  a  rise  on  August  22nd  had  they  not  been 
forced  to  do  so. 

When !  Oh,  Wlien !  are  the  farmers  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  going  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  great  losses, 
such  as  have  just  resulted,  can  happen  and  will 
happen  as  long  as  there  are  several  farmers  mar¬ 
keting  associations  trying  to  do  the  same  job, 
and  seemingly  much  more  interested  in  getting  the 
advantage  over  one  another,  than  they  are  in 
getting  fair,  living  prices  for  the  dairymen’s  milk? 
This  present  fight  over  the  August  and  September 
prices  is  but  another  demonstration  that  there  is 
room  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed,  or  in  other 
milk  sheds,  for  one,  and  only  one,  milk  marketing 
organization.  Two  or  more,  trying  to  do  the  same 
job,  are  almost  as  bad  as  none  at  all.  The  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  the  dairymen  have 
lost  through  the  “boy's  play”  in  marketing  milk 
this  August  may  almost  be  worth  while  if  it  will 
set  every  milk  producer  to  giving  serious  con¬ 
sideration  towards  some  means  that  will  prevent 
such  a  disastrous  occurrence  again.  Temporarily 
an  Advisory  Board  of  some  kind  may  help,  but 
eventually  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  future  to  the 
milk  producing  business,  farmers  must  get  to¬ 
gether,  take  the  best  from  the  principles  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  present  milk  organizations,  and 
reorganize  one  of  the  old  ones  or  set  up  a  new  one 
which  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
dairymen  and  which  will  put  a  stop  to  the  non¬ 
sensical  and  almost  tragic  conditions  which  are 
continually  causing  dairymen  of  this  territory  so 
much  loss. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 


BILL  NYE  used  to  tell  the  following: 

During  a  big  thunder  shower  a  while  ago 
little  Willie,  who  slept  upstairs  alone,  got  scared 
and  called  his  mother,  who  came  up  and  asked 
him  what  he  was  frightened  about.  Wilhe 
frankly  admitted  that  the  thunder  was  a  little  too 
much  for  a  little  boy  who  slept  alone. 

“Well,  if  your  afraid,”  said  his  mother,  push¬ 
ing  back  the  curls  from  his  forehead,  “you 
should  pray  fpr  courage.” 

“All  right,  ma,”  said  Willie,  an  idea  coming 
into  his  head,  “suppose  you  stay  up  here  and  pray 
while  I  go  downstairs  and  sleep  with  paw.” 
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A  Laying  House  for  Winter  Eggs 


Sheathing  of  insulating  board  on  brick  veneer  house 


A  great  many  new  houses  arc 
being  built,  using  the  new  type  of 
insulating  boards  to  replace  the 
wood  sheathing  previously  used. 
An  example  of  this  type  of  con¬ 
struction  is  shown  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion.  This  particular  house  is  to  be 
brick  veneer.  The  frame  is  of 
two-by-four,  the  same  as  for  the 
older  style  construction,  but  with 
some  special  attention  to  bracing 
and  bridging  which  is  always  ad¬ 
visable,  but  often  neglected. 

The  insulating  board  used  as 


sheathing  comes  in  sheets  four- 
feet  wide  and  eight- feet  long.  Thus 
one  sheet  spans  three  studdings,  as 
they  are  16  inches  on  centers. 
The  brick  veneer  will  go  out¬ 
side  of  this  s..eathing,  with  a 
narrow  air  space  between.  The 
same  insulating  board  will  be  used 
on  the  inside  of  the  roof  rafters 
and  will  not  only  make  a  neat 
wall '  surface  in  the  attic  but  will 
add  greatly  to  the  economy  of 
heating  the  house. 


with  jagged  ends  of  plaster  sticking  out, 
greatly  retards  the  upward  flow  of  smoke 
and  gases. 


Roof  Tile  of  Portland 
Cement 


Insulating  Lumber  Used  as  Sheathing 


Roofing  tile  made  of  Portland  Cemenl 
is  growing  in  popularity.  It  is  made  in  a 
variety  of  styles,  of  which  one  is  shown 
in  the  illustration.  In  all  cases  this  tile 
is  laid  without  any  nails,  its  weight  being 
sufficient  to  hold  it  solid. 

Wood  sheathing  is  first  applied,  with 
a  layer  of  waterproof  felt  over  it.  I  his 
is  held  snugly  in  place  by  battens  of  lath 
running  up  and  down  horizontally,  bars 
of  one-by-two  inch  lumber  are  laid,  and 
the  projections  on  the  bottom  side  of  the 
tile  hook  on  to  these  bars. 


Hang  the  Mops  and  Brooms 

Mrs.  D.  M.  of  New  York  writes  that 
she  uses  screweyes  and  a  loop  of  wire 
for  hanging  up  mops  and  brooms.  She 
likes  this  way  better  than  strings 
through  a  bored  hole  through  the 
handle. 


complete  ratproofing,  and  easy  cleaning. 

In  laying  the  side  walls,  bolts  should 
be  set  in  the  cement  so  that  the  wooden 
sills  may  be  bolted  in  place.  This  practice, 
often  neglected,  is  of  considerable  value 
in  case  a  windstorm  comes  along. 

For  the  side  wall  and  roof  construc¬ 
tion,  either  ship-lap  or  matched  lumber 
will  be  best,  and  although  it  costs  a  little 
more  will  make  a  much  more  solid  job. 

The  outside  walls  m:v  be  covered  with 
slate-surfaced  felt  roofing,  and  if  this  is 
properly  applied,  and  held  down  with  bat¬ 
tens,  it  gives  a  weather-proof  and  wind- 
proof  covering  which  will  last  many  years. 


Interior  of  a  well-built  laying  house 


Tile  Liners  for  the 
Chimney 

When  building  a  chimney  you  will  make 
a  better  job  by  using  burned  tile  flue 
lining.  This  makes  it  easier  to  lay  a 
straight,  smooth  chimney  and  also  assures 


them  warm.  It  is  expensive  fuel,  and 
you  could  better  afford  to  burn  coal  and 
keep  them  warm  that  way. 

A  Cold  House  is  Drafty 

To  make  a  house  with  tight  walls,  hav¬ 
ing  no  cracks  or  knot  holes  for  the  wind 
Jo  come  through  does  not  give  assurance 
against  drafts.  A  great  many  persons 
never  understand  the  cause  of  draftiness, 
but  it  is  well  to  know  that  wherever  air 
goes  up  against  a  cold  roof,  or  is  in 
contact  with  cold  side  walls,  it  is  rapidly 
chilled  so  that  it  tends  to  flow  down.  For 
this  reason  a  house  with  the  outside  walls 
and  roof  cold,  no  matter  how  tight  they 
are,  is  almost  certain  to  be  a  drafty,  un¬ 
comfortable  house. 

Warmth  in  the  poultry  house  is  important 


or  gravel  and  a  concrete  floor  is  laid.  Over 
this  is  placed  a  tight  layer  of  waterproofed 
felt  roofing,  cemented  with  asphalt,  and 
finally  on  the  top  of  this  a  three-inch 
cement  floor  which  is  finished  up  smooth 
for  the  final  surface.  The  layer  of  roof¬ 
ing,  or  the  hollow  tile  is  to  keep  away 
moisture  from  coming  in  at  the  bottom. 

A  variation  of  this  type  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  to  place  a  layer  of  flat  hollow  tile 
in  place  of  the  first  layer  of  concrete,  al¬ 
though  such  tile  should  be  bedded  in 
cement  to  make  them  solid.  If  imperfect 
tile  can  be  secured  they  will  serve  just 
as  well  as  others. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  carry  the  side  wall 
of  cement  six  inches  or  more  above  the 
floor  level  as  this  makes  for  sanitation, 


Flue  liners  of  clay  tile 

safety  for  many  years.  Fires  in  old  houses 
are  often  caused  by  open  cracks  between 
the  bricks,  but  with  this  tile  lining  that 
becomes  impossible. 

The  flue  will  have  a  much  better  draft 
if  the  inside  is  of  smooth  tile  because  the 
rough  surface  of  the  bricks,  particularly 


Cement  roofing  tile 


THE  difference  between  November,  De¬ 
cember  and  January  eggs  at  50  or  60 
cents  a  dozen,  and  May  and  June  eggs  at 
20  cents,  is  so  great  that  you  can  afford 
to  think  about  building  the  right  kind  of  a 
laying  house.  The  whole  tendency  in 
handling  the  poultry  flock  is  toward 
methods  which  will  bring  uniform  pro¬ 
duction  regardless  of  weather  or  season. 
This  not  only  means  ready  money  from 
poultry,  but  also  steady  money. 

When  you  quit  thinking  of  a-  poultry 
house  as  an  expense  and  begin  figuring  on 
it  as  working  equipment  that  will  pay 
good  dividends,  you  are  ready  to  con¬ 
sider  doing  the  job  right.  A  house  alone 
won’t  guarantee  you  winter  eggs,  but 
without  a  good  house,  all  your  efforts  at 
improving  the  stock  and  feeding  better 
rations  will  be  wasted. 

What  do  you  want  in  a  laying  house, 
and  how  shall  it  be  built?  A  few 
principles  are  clear.  The  house  must  be 
comfortable  for  the  hens.  It  must  be  light 
and  airy  without  being  drafty  and  chilly. 
It  must  be  well  ventilated,  and  it  must  be 
easily  cleaned. 

There  have  been  many  arguments  to 
prove  that  a  house  may  be  wide  open  on 
one  side,  on  the  theory  that  fresh  air  gives 
the  hens  enough  red  blood  corpuscles  to 
keep  them  warm  anyway.  Various  other 
proposals  for  open-air  construction  have 
been  brought  out,  but  every  one  of  them 
has  been  an  alibi  to  try  and  save  a  couple 
of  dollars  in  building  cost,  and  then  prove 
that  it  made  the  best  job  anyway. 

Don’t  waste  your  time  on  any  such  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  genuine,  sound  construction. 
Hens  are  a  lot  like  people.  They  can’t 
work  best  when  they  are  cold.  In  a 
thilly  house  3X>u  can  keep  them  going  some¬ 
times,  by  feeding  a  large  amount  of  scratch 
grain  which  acts  simply  as  fuel  to  keep 


in  connection  with  ventilation.  When  the 
temperature  falls  below  freezing,  the 
moisture  in  the  air  condenses  quickly  and 
falls  to  the  floor,  making  the  litter  grow 
soggy  and  wet.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
carry  away  the  excess  moisture  and  give 
good  ventilation  unless  the  air  temperature 
is  kept  above  freezing. 

Insulation  ought  to  be  a  part  of  your 
plan  for  the  construction  of  a  modern  lay¬ 
ing  house.  You  may  insulate  with  saw¬ 
dust,  or  shavings,  or  shredded  cornstalks, 
or  you  may  use  insulating  board  which 
goes  on  easily,  or  you  may  use  a  blanket 
type  of  insulation  if  you  have  it  protected 
from  the  chickens  on  the  inside.  The  re¬ 
sults  you  get  will  not  only  save  the  heat 
in  the  house,  but  will  greatly  simplify  the 
ventilation  problem. 

Some  of  the  most  modern  laying  houses 
that  are  being  built  in  northern  territories 
are  now  equipped  with  a  small  heating  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  at  a  cost  of  a  very  small 
amount  of  coal  each  day,  maintains  the 
temperature  above  freezing.  This  simpli¬ 
fies  the  question  of  ventilation  and,  there¬ 
fore,  keeps  the  litter  on  the  floor  dry  and 
sanitary  all  winter  long. 

The  illustration  shows  a  successful  lay¬ 
ing  house  which  is  of  the  simple  shed-roof 
type,  but  lined  throughout  with  an  insulat¬ 
ing  board.  Ventilators  are  provided  in  the 
roof  to  carry  away  excess  moisture  and 
give  suitable  circulation  of  fresh  air.  The 
smooth  ceiling  is  clean  and  warm,  and 
the  hens  cannot  fail  to  do  well  in  the 
abundant  sunshine  that  comes  from  the  big 
south  windows. 

The  floor  construction  of  the  laying 
house  depends  somewhat  on  local  condi¬ 
tions.  A  very  successful  type  of  floor  is 
built  up  a  foot  or  more  from  the  surround¬ 
ing  ground  level  then  filled  in  with  cinders 
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Your  Fall  Egg  Profits 

depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  laying  mash  which  you 
feed  your  hens.  Whatever  you  can  do  toward  cutting 
the  cost,  or  increasing  the  productiveness,  of  the  lay¬ 
ing  mash,  is  a  big  step  in  the  direction  of  extra  profits. 


Diamond  Com  Gluten  Meal 


is  considerably  less  expensive  than  meat  scraps  or 
other  animal  feeds,  and  as  it  contains  40%  of  protein 
it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  the  laying  mash  as  a 
part  replacement  for  these  feeds.  Take  out  one  half 
of  the  meat  scraps  now  in  your  formula  and  replace 
it  with  an  equal  amount  of  Diamond ♦  You  will  get 
as  many  eggs,  or  more,  at  less  cost. 

If  you  keep  cows  you  know  that  Diamond  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  reliable  of  milk-producing  feeds. 
It  is  just  as  productive  of  eggs  as  it  is  of  milk. 


Write  for  our  circular 

containing  good  formulas . 

Ration  Service  Dept, 
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V  1H  h.p.  to  30h.p  engines 
AJS,.  Bumping  Outfits— 3-in  1  Saw 
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Used  All 
Over  the  World 


I  GUARANTEE  the  Witte  Engine  to  do  the 
work  of  3  to  5  hired  hands  and  to  save  YOU 
one  half  the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any  job 
on  your  place.  It  will  increase  your 
profits  5500.00  to  $1000.00  a  year.  Used  all 
over  the  world — Guaranteed  for  a  Lifetime! 

Small  EASY  Payments! 

With  my  liberal  EASY  Term3  the  WITTE  Engine 
will  pay  for  Itself!  Runs  on  ANY  fuel.  Big  surplus 
of  power.  Starts  right  off  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 
Parts  INTERCHANGEABLE.  4  Cycle,  throttling 
governor,  valve-in-head  motor  type.  Semi -steel 
construction.  Comes  completely  equipped  with 
WICO  magneto.  BO  NEW  features.  Small  Easy 
Payments.  No  interest.  Write  for  new  FREE  book. 
Sizes  1  to  30  H.  P.  Engines,  ako  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs 
and  Pump  Outfits.  Get  my  unheard  of  Lifetime 
GUARANTEE.  Write  TODAY. 
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Vegetable  Growers  Meet 


Association  Holds  20th 

"\7EGETABLE  growers  from  all  sec- 
v  tions  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  a  number  from  Canada,  met  for  an 
enthusiastic  program  and  convention  in 
Syracuse,  August  20  to  26.  The  occa¬ 
sion  was  the  Twentieth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Vegetable  Growers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  which  was  held  in  the  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse. 

The  program  began  Monday  evening 
with  a  dinner  for  the  Executive  Board, 
the  officers  and  representatives  of  local 
Vegetable  Associations  and  on  Tuesday 
the  convention  started  off  'with  a  full 
day’s  program  of  talks  and  discussions. 
In  the  afternoon  those  present  broke 
up  into  three  sections — the  greenhouse 
section,  the  outside,  growers  section  and 
the  supply  men’s  section.  President 
Walter  Marion  of  Ohio,  presided  at  the 
greenhouse  section  and  the  discussion 
was  led  by  Louis  F.  Miller  of  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Thompson  of  Massachus¬ 
etts,  spoke  to  the  outside  growers  on 
roadside  marketing  and  Professor 
George  L.  Farley  of  Amherst,  Mass., 
spoke  to  the  supply  men’s  section  on 
what  the  association  can  do  to  increase 
interest  in  4H.  Club  work. 

At  the  evening  session  Professor  H. 
W.  Riley  of  Ithaca,  gave  a  talk,  illus¬ 
trated  by  motion  pictures,  telling  of 
points  of  interest  in  his  recent  trip 
through  various  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Many  Exhibits  Shown 

The  tenth  floor  of  the  Hotel  Syracuse 
was  of  particular  interest  to  the  man 
who  enjoys  a  good  exhibit  of  vegetables 
or  who  is  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
more  machinery  for  growing  vegetables. 

A  hyb’.i  d  cucumber  one  foot  long,  a 
banana-shaped  melon,  cauliflower  from 
Canada,  asparagus  cut  from  plants  seven 
feet  high,  and  a  plant  seeder  that  drop¬ 
ped  onion  seeds  on  a  belt  all  afternoon 
were  some  of  the  interesting  features. 

The  State  Experiment  Station  at  Ge¬ 
neva  had  an  exhibit  of  270  commercial 
varieties  of  canteloupes.  Owing  to  the 
unfavorable  growing  season  their  size 
was  not  up  to  average  but  nevertheless 
the  exhibit  drew  much  interest. 

The  Vegetable  Growers  Associations 
of  both  Oswego  and  Onondaga  counties 
exhibited  some  first  class  vegetables.  A 
point  of  interest  in  the  Onondaga  show¬ 
ing  was  a  basket  of  marglobe  tomatoes, 
a  comparatively  new  variety  that  is  at- 
,  tracting  considerable  attention. 

The  commercial  exhibit  impressed  me 
as  being  especially  fine.  The  man  who 
is  thinking  of  buying  a  garden  tractor 
had  the  opportunity  to  compare  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  and  make  his  decision.  Oth¬ 
er  commercial  companies  had  exhibits  of 
fertilizer,  tying  machines,  irrigation  sys¬ 
tems,  greenhouses,  seeds,  and  in  fact 
everything  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
market  gardener. 

4H  Club  Work  Shewn 

As  usual  the  4H.  Club  activities  drew 
much  interest  and  comment.  A  number 
of  counties  had  exhibits  of  eight  varie¬ 
ties  of  vegetables  chosen  from  a  list  of 
112.  These  exhibits  were  judged  for 
quality,  first  place  going  to  Cuyahoga 
Co.,  Ohio;  second  place  to  Essex  Co., 
Mass,  and  third  place  to  Hamilton  Coun¬ 
ty,  Ohio. 

A  vegetable  judging  contest  was  also 
arranged  for  the  juniors  and  was  won 
by  Leland  Rutherford  of  Cuyahoga  Co., 
Ohio,  who  received  a  gold  watch  as  a 
prize.  William  Hoag  of  Delaware 
County,  New  York,  won  second  place 
followed  in  order  by  Lynn  Bugbee  of 
Ontario  County,  Legrand  Fisher  of  Del¬ 
aware  County  and  George  Allen  of  Ot¬ 
sego  County. 

At  the  field  day  on  Wednesday,  about 
which  we  will  say  more  later,  teams 
from  Massachusetts  and  New  York  put 
on  two  Interesting  demonstrations. 


Convention  at  Syracuse 

Three  boys  from  Massachusetts  showed 
the  crowd  the  difference  between  good 
and  poor  packing  of  vegetatbles,  while 
Lynn  Bugbee  and  Ruth  Hair  of  New 
lioik  State  demonstrated  how  to  select 
vegetables  for  exhibit  at  fairs. 

Field  Demonstrations 

Demonstrations  and  trips  in  the  field 
occupied  the  visitors  on  Wednesday. 
The  committee  in  charge  had  made  ar- 
rangements  some  time  ago  and  with 
seed,  fertilizer  and  tools  furnished  by 
commercial  firms  had  planted  a  consid¬ 
erable  area  of  vegetable  crops  a  few 
miles  from  Syracuse.  Here  various 
firms  demonstrated  plowing,  cultivating, 
transplanting,  dusting,  spraying,  irrigat¬ 
ing  and  other  vegetable  growing  opera¬ 
tions.  Various  makes  of  garden  trac¬ 
tors  performed  the  active  operations  un¬ 
der  different  conditions  and  with  dif¬ 
ferent  tools.  Although  the  day  was  un¬ 
comfortably  cool,  the  majority  of  the 
crowd  stuck  until  the  end. 

One  machine  that  attracted  much  at¬ 
tention  was  a  transplanter  that  automati¬ 
cally  spaced  the  plants  and  put  them  in 
at  any  desired  depth.  Two  men  rode  the 
machine  and  alternately  placed  the 
plants  in  clips  on  an  endless  belt.  Lunch 
was  served  in  a  tent  on  the  grounds  and 
in  the  afternoon,  although  the  demon¬ 
strations  continued,  two  groups  took 
field  trips,  one  going  on  a  scenic  trip 
to  Skaneateles,  the  other  to  visit  a  muck 
section  in  Madison  County.  The  writer 
went  with  the  group  to  the  muck  sec¬ 
tion.  This  trip  brought  emphatically  to 
mind  the  fact  that  farming  is  getting 
to  be  more  and  more  a  specialized  busi¬ 
ness.  The  problem  of  the  man  who  is 
growing  onions,  lettuce  and  celery  on 
muck  have  no  relation  to  the  dairy, 
poultry  or  general  crop  farmer. 

The  Annual  Banquet 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  annual 
banquet  took  place  at  the  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse.  After  the  field  trip  and  a  light 
lunch  at  noon,  the  crowd  was  hungry 
and  the  address  of  welcome  was  brief 
and  snappy.  After  the  banquet  when 
all  were  in  a  more  mellow  mood,  a  fine 
program  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

Thursday  saw  another  business  ses¬ 
sion  and  a  number  of  interesting  talks. 
On  this  program  were:  Mr.  A.  W.  Mc¬ 
Kay  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.,  whose 
subject  was  “Organization  and  Cooper¬ 
ation”;  Professor  C.  Sweet  of  Ottawa, 
Canada,  who  spoke  on  “Seed  Laws  in 
Practice  in  Canada”;  Prof.  R.  A.  Mc- 
Ginty  of  Colorado,  who  spoke  on 
“Growing  Vegetables  in  Colorado  and 
Professor  H.  C.  Thompson,  who  gave 
some  new  ideas  about  reducing  the  cost 
of  cultivation. 

Many  of  the  visitors  drove  to  the  con¬ 
vention  and  many  planned  to  see  some 
of  the  scenery  of  New  York  and  ad¬ 
joining  states  before  returning  home. 
Like  all  conventions,  there  was  much 
visiting  and  exchanging  of  ideas.  In 
fact  it  might  be  said  that  this  visiting 
between  folks  from  different  sections  of 
the  country  is  quite  as  valuable  as  the 
program  itself. 

Altogether,  it  was  a  great  meeting  and 
those  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  are 
to  be  congratulated. 


Policeman’s  Son:  Does  he  get  a  ser¬ 
vice  stripe^  for  every  year  he’s  been  at 
the  zoo,  Dad? — Life. 
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FALL— the  changing  seasons,  bring  to  your 
home  the  need  of  many  things  new.  Fall 
is  the  season  of  buying. 

‘  Therefore,  this  advertisement  is  printed  merely 
to  tell  you  of  your  opportunity— to  place  before 
you  an  opportunity  for  more  economical  buying, 
to  give  you  your  best  opportunity  for  the 
largest  saving. 

Ward’ s  new  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  is  Now 
Ready —is  Now  Ready  for  You.  One  copy  is  to  be 
yours,  free— if  you  ask  for  it.  To  have  this  book 
in  you  r  home  is  to  profit  by  the  Hggest  bargains— 
is  to  save  the  most  by  buying  the  cheapest. 

A  $50.00  Saving  in  Cash 
Is  possible  this  Fall  for  You 

Over  Sixty  Million  Dollars  in  cash  has  been  used 
to  secure  low  prices  for  you.  And  cash  buys  at 
the  lowest  price — always.  Bright  new  merchan¬ 
dise  has  been  bought  by  the  train  load — to 
secure  low  prices  for  you.  There  is  for  you  a 
saving  of  $50.00  in  cash  if  you  send  all  your 
orders  to  Ward’s. 


c> 


We 


never  Sacrifice  Quality" 
To  Make  a  Low  Price 


It  is  easy  to  sacrifice  quality.  It  is  easy  to  make 
a  price  seem  low.  But  at  Ward’s,  Quality  has 
always  been  maintained— Quality  has  come  first 
for  Fifty-five  years. 

Your  satisfaction  with  the  goods  you  Duy— 
your  lasting,  regular  patronage— is  our  aim. 
Therefore,  we  sell  only  goods  of  standard,  reli¬ 
able  quality.  And  in  a  few  years,  this  policy 
has  brought  us  over  three  million  new 
customers! 

You,  too,  can  profit  by  this  rear  saving  on 
goods  that  give  greatest  service.  One  copy  of 
Ward’s  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue  is  offered  you 
free.  You  need  merely  fill  in  the  coupon  below. 


mmm 


Mon^omei^Ward6?CQ 

Chicago  Eaasas  City  St.  Paul!  Baltimore]  .  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif..  Fort  Worth 


=00O«6C:  -• 

TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  Dept.2-H 
Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
{Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s 
complete  Fall  and  Winter  Catalogue. 

Name. 


Local  Address. ....  ........ ....  ...r. 

Post  Office . . ..State. 
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“  Kelly  dealers  everywhere — 
there  must  be  one  in  your  town ” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG..  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


There’s  no  economy 
in  “cheap”  tires 

FIGURE  it  for  yourself — in  a  tire  that 
costs  $13.95  you  get  a  good  deal  more 
for  your  money  than  you  do  when  you 
buy  one  that  costs  $8.95  and  gives  only  half 
as  much  mileage. 

As  for  expecting  to  get  the  same  mileage 
from  the  $8.95  tire  that  you  would  from 
the  better  one,  it>  is  the  sad  experience  of 
most  of  us  that  in  this  world  you  seldom 
get  any  more  than  you  pay  for. 

Whether  you  buy  Kelly-Springfield  tires 
or  not,  buy  good  tires — it  pays.  And  if  you 
want  to  be  sure  of  getting  good  tires,  buy 
Kellys. 

They  don’t  cost  any  more  than  a  lot  of 
other  tires. 
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We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
make  them  into  high-grade  Reo  Metal  Shingles, 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  and  Roofings  of  type  and  style 
for  every  kind  of  building.  Also  Ready-Made 
Garages  and  Farm  Buildings.  Wo  control  every 
operation  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof,  and  we  sell  direct  from  our  factories  to  tho 
user.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with  anybody  but  the 
customer!  You  get  better  values  for  less  money. 

OUTLAST  THREE  ORDINARY  ROOFS 

Fdwards  Metal  Roofs  are  weather-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof  and  fire-proof.  Thousands  of  homo 
owners  tako  advantage  of  our  offer  every  year. 
Satisfied  farmer  friends  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today!  Get  our  low  prices 
and  free  samples.  Save  money, 
get  better  quality.  Ask  for  Roof¬ 
ing  Book  No.  162  or  *or  Ga¬ 
rage  Book. 

Roofing  Book  THE  EDWARDS  MFQ-  CO. 

iiooung  COOK  912-962  Butler  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Book 


I  mC  ITC  r3  ;  _  when  the  garden  Is  hare 
I  s»  1  5,  O  O  lOO  iTl  of  other  flowers.  They 

thrive  in  all  soils  and  climates.  For  your  garden  or  to  send 
the  folks  back  home — Irises  are  a  permanent,  beautiful  re- 
minder  of  your  love.  SPECIAL  OFFER — Mother  of  rrarl; 
Alcazar  Lord  of  June;  Fro;  Kochi;  Archeveque; 
Seminole;  Rhein  Nixe;  Her  Majesty  Afterglow; 
Isolene;  Madam  Chereau;.  Opera;  Quaker  Lady; 
Princes?  Beatrice;  Zanardelle;  Dr.  Bernice;  May  Queen; 
Ed.  Michel;  Aurea;  Florentina;  Madcap;  Rose  Uni¬ 
que;  Miss  Ederle;  Xngeborg  Flavescens;  Lady  Seymour; 
Gvpsie  Queen;  Mrs.  H.  Darwin;  J.  DeWett;  Germanica; 
Honorabilie,  Barbara  (Dwarf);  Leopold  (dwarfl  Emperor, 
YOUR  CHOICE,  postpaid  labeled,  of  4  for  $1;  ie„  fe'  $2; 
twenty  for  $3;  or,  all  for  $4.  Mixed  Irises,  not  labeled, 
J4  per  100.  Ready  now.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Letters  From  Our  Readers 


Sweet  Clover  for  Pas 

T  RECENTLY  spent  some  time  on  a 
1  farm  in  southern  New  York  State  whose 
owner  is  quite  enthusiastic  about  sweet 
clover.  Up  to  date  he  has  used  it  in  two 
ways. 

For  two  or  three  years  he  has  used  a 
large  field  of  sweet  clover  as  a  night  pas¬ 
ture  for  his  purebred  Holstein  dairy  and 
says  that  he  is  well  satisfied  with  the  re¬ 
sults  from  it.  He  has  never  had  any 
trouble  with  bloat  and  the  dairy  has  had 
plenty  of  feed  on  a  small  area. 

He  has  also  been  experimenting  in  an 
effort  to  work  out  a  rotation  which  will 
allow  him  to  grow  silage  corn  and  oats, 
peas  and  barley  without  the  necessity  of 
seeding  to  hay.  His  reason  for  doing  this 
is  that  he  plans,  if  possible,  to  use  alfalfa 
as  the  sole  roughage  for  his  dairy  herd. 
He  has  beer,  growing  silage  corn  one  year, 
then  plowing  and  seeding  to  oats  and 
sweet  clover.  The  sweet  clover  makes 
considerable  growth  after  the  oats  are  cut 
and  is  again  plowed  and  seeded  to  oats  and 
sweet  clover.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that 
a  permanent  rotation  can  be  worked  out 
on  two  years  of  oats  and  one  of  corn 
on  a  part  of  the  farm.  The  experiment 
has  not  gone  far  enough  yet  so  that 
definite  results  can  be  shown.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  question,  however,  in  the  mind  of 
the  owner  of  this  farm  is  whether  he  will 
be  able  to  keep  up  the  humus  content  of 
the  soil  in  this  way. — H.  L.  C. 


Roadside  Standology 

’  |  'HERE  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
roadside  selling  is  becoming  more 
popular  each  year,  and  those  entering  into 
this  interesting  business  surely  need 
pointers,  for  no  business  that  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  has  so  many  chances  for 
mistakes,  and  of  course  mistakes  cost 
money,  and  sometimes  failure  completely. 

A  good  location  for  this  very  important 
business  should  be  carefully  selected.  One 
very  common  mistake  is  to  get  the  stand 
too  near  the  road.  The  reason  that  the 
stand  should  be  back  is  to  give  the 
customer’s  car  a  safety  zone  from  the 
traveling  public.  No  man  in  sound  mind 
wants  his  car  on  the  shoulder  of  the  road 
where  it  is  liable  to  be  raked  from  end  to 
end  by  a  speeding  motorist,  and  sometimes 
two  will  try  to  pass  each  other  exactl" 
where  your  customer  has  stopped. 

Get  your  stand  back  so  when  your 
customers  are  at  the  place  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  off  the  road,  but  have  the  stand  in 
plain  view  from  both  ways.  Remember 
a  car  passing  your  place  won’t  make  up 
its  mind  to  purchase  your  produce  when 
passing  by  sometimes  at  sixty  per  hour. 
Therefore — signs  you  must  have,  and  they 
must  be  distributed  right  or  you  lose. 

Put  Signs  in  Plain  Sight 

It  is  a  waste  of  good  signs  to  place  them 
on  the  stand.  *  You  want  the  signs  down 
and  up  the  road,  so  the  prospective 
customer  can  see,  and  read,  and  make  up 
his  mind  to  purchase  before  he  gets  to 
your  place.  About  say  thirty  rods  away, 
you  want  to  start  in  with  your  signs  some¬ 
thing  like  this.  Slow  down,  Farm  pro¬ 
duce.  Eggs,  Honey,  etc.,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  then  string  small  signs  from  this 
sign  to  your  stand  listing  what  you  have 
to  sell.  They’ll  see  them,  never  fear. 

Display  your  produce  in  an  attractive 
manner,  and  give  good  measure,  and  be 
sure  to  use  all  with  polished  respect  and 
business  tact,  and  you  will  build  a  business 
that  will  be  a  monument  to  your  success. 
Have  neat  signs,  and  don’t  put  up  ones 
manufactured  by  yourself  unless  you  are 
a  sign  painter.  Neatness  in  everything  in 
this  business  pays  big  returns.  Have 
plenty  of  paper  sacks,  old  newspapers, 
twine,  and  other  things  for  wrapping,  and 
never  let  a  package  go  out  without  looking 
neat.  Put  yourself  out  to  make  a  customer 
satisfied.  Service  is  the  word,  and  when 
that  party  goes  by  again  they  may  stop  in 


Uure- -R  oadside  S elling 

to  see  how  you  are  coming  along,  and  will 
see  something  they  will  want,  perhaps,  and 
your  business  will  grow  from  your  cour¬ 
teous  actions  toward  them,  in  fact,  they  are 
entitled  to  it,  for  this  is  the  time  of  much 
competition,  and  the  man  who  attends  to 
his  business  in  the  best  style,  is  the  winner. 
The  man  that  does  not  is  the  loser,  and 
that  is  why  the  stand  business  will  be 
good  in  the  years  to  come,  for  the  right 
ones,  but  the  unsuccessful  are  the  ones  that 
would  not  succeed  at  anything,  and  the 
world  is  full  of  them. — E.  F.  K. 


Better  Cultivation — Fewer 
Acres 

O  one  can  take  out  of  a  bank' more 
money  than  he  has  on  deposit  in 
that  institution.  A  farmer  cannot  take 
out  his  farm  in  the  way  of  crops  any 
more  fertility  than  he  puts  into  that 
farm,  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  living  and 
laying  up  something  for  a  rainy  day. 

To  my  mind  it  would  be  more  profita¬ 
ble  to  farm  more  intensively  upon  the 
more  fertile  acres  upon  all  farms. 

First,  let  us  have  better  cultivation  on 
fewer  acres.  Why  not  use  more  lime  on 
the  fields.  There  are  certain  sections  of 
New  York  State  that  need  lime  and  it 
must  be  used  if  we  are  to  make  the  right 
kind  of  crops,  especially  clover.  If  we 
can  get  clover  through  liming,  and  this 
can  be  done,  we  can  get  other  crops 
such  as  corn,  potatoes,  grain,  beans  and 
in  fact  nearly  all  crops  are  benefited 
much  by  the  use  of  lime  plus  plenty  of 
good  manure.  A  ton  of  lime  to  the 
acre  is  not  too  much  for  some  fields. 
Rotation  of  crops,  the  best  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  plenty  of  lime,  and  manure  will  do 
the  trick.  Use  lime  raise  clover,  farm 
fewer  acres  and  so  increase,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

In  other  words  we  are  all  the  time 
putting  into  the  old  farm  a  little  more 
than  we  take  out  of  it.  Let  us  make 
deposits  in  the  hank.  The  Old  Farm  is 
our  Bank. — A.  C.,  New  York. 


Farm  Life  Independent 

V/ES!  Of  course,  advise  and  encour- 
age  the  young  men  and  girls  to 
remain  on  the  farm.  Farm  life  is  the 
most  honest,  happiest  and  most  inde¬ 
pendent  life  one  can  lead. 

If  all  the  young  men  go  to  the  cities 
and  towns,  who  will  be  left  to  provide 
food  for  the  country  and  nation?  We 
old  farmers  cannot  live  and  work  al¬ 
ways.  If  the  farms  are  deserted,  every¬ 
body  will  stave;  as  all  humanity  and 
every-  living  creature  is  fed  from  the 
farm.  The  farm  and  the  farmer  is  the 
“backbone”  of  the  entire  country. 

I  believe  farming  is  just  as  profitable 
today,  as  ever,  if  we  only  go  about  it  in 
the  right  way.  In  the  first  place,  the 
average  farmer  cultivates  too  many 
“poor”  acres.  It  is  not  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  acres  we  want,  but  the  largest 
yield  or  number  of  bushels  per  acre,  and 
the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  make 
every  acre  fertile.  It  does  not  pay  to 
cultivate  so  much  “poor”  land.  Ten 
acres  of  rich  ground  properly  cultivat¬ 
ed  will  make  more  than  40  acres  not  so 
fertile  and  only  half  cultivated.  We  will 
then  have  less  labor  to  hire,  which 
means  less  expense.  The  farmer  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  numbers  of  city  people  the 
lowest  class  and  called  the  country 
“clod-hopper”,  when  they  know  that  the 
farm  and  the  farmer  are  the  mainstay 
of  the  whole  country.  When  I  hear  a 
person  running  down  a  farmer,  I  con¬ 
sider  it  absolutely  lack  of  common  sense. 

So  I  say,  let’s  encourage  all  boys  and 
young  men  to  stick  to  the  old  farm  ana 
teach  them  to  cultivate  only  as  man^ 
acres  as  they  can  make  fertile  a11 
profitable. — W>  H.  H.,  Va. 
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don’t  fool 


They  talk  about  you 


It’s  a  fact  that  most  of  those  who 
offend  by  halitosis  (unpleasant 
breath)  are  unaware  of  it. 

The  one  way  of  putting  your¬ 
self  on  the  safe  and  polite  side 
is  to  rinse  the  mouth  with 
Listerine  before  any  engage¬ 
ment  —  business  or  social. 


% 

Had  Halitosis 

lOA  hotel  clerks, 
40  of  them 
in  the  better  class 
hotels,  said  that 
nearly  every  third 
person  inquiring  for 
a  room  had  halitosis. 
Who  should  know 
better  than  they? 

Face  to  face 
evidence 


essential  oils  combat  the  action 
of  bacteria  in  the  mouth  which 
is  the  source  of  most  cases  of 
halitosis. 

Really  fatidious  people  keep 
a  bottle  of  Listerine  always 
handy  in  home  or  office  to 
combat  halitosis.  It’s  a  good 
for  everybody  to  follow. 


Immediately,  every  trace  of  unpleasant  idea 
odor  is  gone,  and  with  it  that  dread  Lambert  Pharmacal  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

fear  of  offending.  And  the  antiseptic  U.  S.  A. 


FALL  IN  LINE* 

Millions  are  switching  to  Listerine 
Tooth  Paste  because  it  cleans  teeth 
whiter  and  in  quicker  time  than 
ever  before.  We’ll  wager  you’ll 
like  it.  Large  tube  25c. 


the  safe  antiseptic 
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How  about 

YOUR  COWS’ 
HEALTH? 


If  YOUR  diet  lacks  an  essential 
something  and  your  system  gets 
out  of  tune,  you  can’t  do  your 
best  work,  can  you?  Of  course 
not.  So  with  your  cows.  If  some¬ 
thing  is  lacking  in  their  feed, 
how  can  you  expect  them  to  fill 
the  milk-pail  night  and  morning 
so  you  can  get  a  fat  check  on  the 
first  of  each  month?  Of  course 
you  can’t. 

You  know  that  the  modern 
high-producing  dairy  cow,  the 
kind  that  pays  the  bills,  is  a  sen¬ 
sitive  machine.  Unless  you  feed  ’ 
her  so  that  she  keeps  on  edge, 
she  will  go  off  on  her  appetite; 
her  digestive  tract  will  get 
clogged  up.  She  may  get  garget 
— you  know  what  that  means — 
milk  yield  cut  in  half,  a  lot  of 
extra  work  bathing  and  rubbing,  1 
and  likely  a  lost  quarter,  per¬ 
haps  two  lest  quarters,  and  a 
ruined  cow. 

Very  often,  too,  the  cow  will 
not  settle  until  she  has  beep  bred 
three  or  four  times.  You  also 
know  what  that  means.  It  means 
that  she  will  be  a  stripper  when 
she  should  be  fresh,  or  a  prac¬ 
tical  loss  for  a  month  or  two, 
which  never  can  be  made  up. 

You  can  prevent  these 
unnecessary  losses  by  feeding 
Union  Grains  and  keep  your 
cows  up  to  a  high  degree  of 


health  and  in  milking  trim  all 
the  time.  Each  month  brings  a 
big  milk  check  when  you  feed 
Union  Grains. 

Try  a  ton  of  Union  Grains  and 
you  will  see  the  difference  in  the 
condition  of  your  cows.  Each 
cow  will  give  an  extra  pound 
or  more  of  milk  per  day, -on  the 
average. 

If  you  are  getting  $2  to  $3  per 
hundredweight  for  your  milk, 
this  will  bring  an  increased 
annual  income  of  12  to  18  clean 
dollars  per  cow.  A  worth-while 
increase,  isn’t  it?  This  is  just 
what  Union  Grains  is  doing  for 
hundreds  of  dairymen.  It  will 
do  it  for  you.  Feed  Union  Grains 
because — 

1.  Its  base  is  dried  distillers’  grains, 
the  greatest  single  milk-producing  con¬ 
centrate  known.  The  proteins  in  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains  are  especially  adapted  for 
sustained  heavy  milk  production. 

2.  Dried  distillers’  grains  are  so  blended 
■with  other  carefully  selected  grains  that 
a  perfect  balance  is  obtained.  Every 
exact  requirement  of  a  ration  especially 
adapted  for  heavy  milk  yields  is  met — 
no  overloading  with  proteins  that  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  cheap. 

3.  It  carries  the  health -giving  ele¬ 
ments  to  an  unusually  high  degree  and 
keeps  the  cows  in  perfect  milking  trim. 
This  insures  good  appetites,  reduces 
losses  from  garget,  and  helps  to  keep 
the  cows  on  a  regular  breeding  schedule. 

Get  Union  Grains  from  your 
dealer  and  try  it  on  your  milkers. 


Ubiko  Milk  Record  Cards  Free 

Write  for  free  record  cards,  or  ask  your 
dealer  for  them.  All  Ubiko  dealers  have 
a  supply. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 
Dept.  L-9  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Makers  of 

UBIKO  “World’s  Record”  Buttermilk 
Egg  Ma6h 


**7/je  Cutter  Ofiat 
3>oe$MtCloy* 

Will  Save  ALL  Your  Soft  Corn 

When  Jack  Frost  hits  the  soft  corn,  you’ll  need  a  Papec  more  than 
ever.  With  it,  you  can  preserve  all  the  feeding  value  in  the  silo — no  i 
waiting  for  the  cutter  crew.  The  self-feeding  Third  Roll  saves  one 
man.  Any  two-plow  tractor  will  operate  Papec  Models  No.  81  and 
No.  127.  If  you  haven’t  a  tractor,  borrow  one,  or  you  can  use 
Model  R  with  any  farm  gasoline  engine  developing  3  h.  p.  and  up. 

Your  Papec  dealer  can  quickly  supply  you .  Ask  , 
him  for  prices .  Write  us  today  for  latest  Catalog.  ( 

Papec  Machine  Co* 

1  I  I  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


if/ourTleigfibor7f3iOne~Jfsk  Tftrrh 
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The  Herd  Test  Plan 

Ayrshire  Men  Get  Yearly  Records  at  Low  Cost 


P'OR  sometime  there  has  been  much  in¬ 
terest  among  breeders  of  pure  bred 
cattle  in  some  sort  of  a  herd  test  plan 
whereby  the  yearly  milk  and  butter  fat 
production  of  all  individuals  in  the  herd 
could  be  determined  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
A  feeling  has  been  growing  that  a  breeder 
should  get  figures  on  his  entire  herd 
rather  than  on  a  few  outstanding  individuals 
and  that  the  test  should  be  a  year  test  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  Breed 
Association.  There  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  evils  of  the  seven  day 
test  while  at  the  same  time  the  business 
farmer  has  felt  that  the  costs  of  long 
time  testing  are  too  high  to  make  it  profit¬ 
able.  The  Herd  Test  Plan  was  worked 
out  to  meet  this  situation.  It  is  similar 
to  the  Dairy  Improvement  Association  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  records  are  given  an  official 
status. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Conklin,  Secretary  of  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association,  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  Ayrshire  Association  Herd  Test 
plan,  said  : 

“In  your  study  of  the  Herd  Test  plan 
I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  method  of 
testing  that  gives  the  small  farmer- 
breeder  the  same  opportunity,  or  even  a 
better  opportunity  than  the  big  estate 
owner.” 

How  the  Plan  Works 

Any  Ayrshire  breeder  who  is  interested 
in  the  Herd  Test  plan  may  secure  a  copy 
of  the  regulations  by  writing  to  the  Ayr¬ 
shire  Breeders’  Association  at  Brandon, 
Vermont.  The  following  is  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  what  the  plan  does  and  how  it 
works : 

Every  cow  in  the  herd  must  be  tested. 

The  test  is  for  one  year,  with  the  aver¬ 
age  production  records  for  the  entire  herd 
as  the  objective. 

Cows  are  limited  to  twice  a  day  milking 
except  when  production  exceeds  40  pounds 
in  mature  cows  and  25  pounds  in  two  year 
old  heifers. 

Test  is  conducted  for  but  one  day  each 
month  with  no  preliminary  milking. 

The  keeping  of  daily  milk  weights  is 
optional. 

Twenty  cows  milked  twice  daily,  may 
be  tested  at  one  time. 

Possible  to  Use  Association 
Testers 

Cow  Testing  Association  supervisors 
may  be  used,  when  desired,  providing  they 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  State  super¬ 
intendent  of  testing  and  the  breeder  re¬ 
mits  charges  direct  to  college. 

Feed  costs  are  to  be  computed,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers’  Association  furnishes  each  owner 
with  a  complete  statement  of  each  cow’s 
production,  feed  costs,  and  average  figures 
for  the  entire  herd. 

Every  record  will  be*  available  in  the 
publications  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation. 

All  herds  may  be  subjected  to  surprise 
tests  at  any  time. 

There  is  no  minimum  qualifying  amount 
for  herd  averages ;  however,  individual 
cows  making  meritorious  records  will  re¬ 
ceive  certificates  of  their  herd  test  pro¬ 
duction.  and  sires  of  cows  tested  by  the 
Herd  Test  plan  will  receive  recognition. 

Breeders  may  continue  their  best  cows 
on  semi-official  work,  keeping  daily  milk 
weights  and  meeting  all  other  requirements 
for  semi-official  work. 

In  order  to  get  the  experiences  of 
actual  dairymen  with  this  plan  we  wrote 
to  a  number  of  Ayrshire  breeders  who 
have  been  using  it.  The  following  replies 
indicate  that  they  are  well  pleased  with  the 
results  they  are  getting. 

*  *  "  * 

One  of  the  First  Farms  to  Use 
Herd  Plan 

IDENSHURST  Farm  was  one  of  the 
1  first  to  start  with  the  Ayrshire  Herd 
Test  and  after  two  years  trial,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  it  is  of  great  value. 

The  cost  is  not  excessive,  as  the  Super¬ 


visor  tests  twenty  cows  in  one  day,  or  six 
days  for  our  herd  of  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  milking  cows.  We  received 
promptly  each  month,  a  record  of  amount 
of  milk  produced  by  ea"fch  cow,  her  fat  test, 
total  fat  produced  in  a  month,  the  value 
of  her  product  at  our  market  prices,  the 
total  cost  of  each  cow’s  feed  and  her  re¬ 
turns  over  or  under  cost  of  feed. 

A  yearly  summary  readily  shows  the 
profitable  producers,  and  reproducers  and 
it  is  surprising  to  learn  which  is  the  most 
profitable  cow  over  a  series  of  calendar 
years,  and  to  find  that  the  cow  which 
makes  a  larger  record  for  one  lactation 
period  as  determined  by  Advanced 
Registry  testing  is  often  not  as  profitable 
as  her  sister  which  breeds  more  regularly 
and  gives  a  moderately  good  production 
over  a  series  of  year.s. 

This  information  being  brought  to  your 
attention  monthly  and  yearly  makes  the 
poor  cow  or  irregular  breeder  stand  out 
so  prominently  that  she  is  naturally  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  herd  as  soon  as  possible. 

Another  important  advantage  of  the 
Ayrshire  Herd  Test  is  that  all  the  records 
are  filed  and  tabulated  by  the  Ayrshire 
Breeders  Association  so  that  value  of  sires 
are  quickly  established,  thus  establishing 
the  only  safe  way  of  building  up  a  breed¬ 
ing  herd. 

Yours  truly,  E  S.  Deubler, 
Superintendent  Penshurst  Farm , 

N'arberth,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Helps  Sale  of  Cows 

«|  N  regard  to  the  herd  test,  I  find  it 
very  interesting  as  well  as  a  paying 
proposition.  It  is  worth  much  to  a  dairy¬ 
man  to  know  the  cow  that  is  boosting  his 
bank  account.  When  the  actual  figures 
can  be  given  from  each  cow  if  the  food 
consumed  and  milk  given  it  proves  a 
greater  satisfaction  to  a  buyer. 

“Since  I  started  the  herd  test  I  have  * 
had  ready  sale  for  my  cows  and  have  been 
able  to  sell  them  for  exactly  the  work  they 
have  done.” 

Amos  F.  White  &  Son, 
Hornell,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Determines  Value  of  Sires 

YV7E  have  been  entered  in  this  test  for 
over  eighteen  months  and  feel  more 
enthusiastic  about  it  as  time  goes  on.  It 
provides  a  varied  amount  of  information 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  dairy  herd,  viz., 
cost  of  production,  total  feed  cost,  profit 
and  loss,  total  milk  production,  average 
per  cent  test,  etc.,  all  of  which  may  apply 
to  any  single  animal  in  the  herd  or  the 
herd  as  a  whole,  monthly  or  annually. 

The  great  feature  of  this  plan  is  in 
determining  the  value  of  the  herd  sire,  by 
the  average  production  of  his  daughters. 
The  plan  requires  that  every  animal  that 
has  ever  given  birth  to  a  calf,  must  be 
tested,  where  in  the  former  A.  R.  rules, 
a  breeder  may  test  only  the  select  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  sire. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the  plan 
stimulates  the  procedure  of  a  little  closef 
culling,  and  provides  the  necessary  incen¬ 
tive  for  that  higher  standard  of  the  herd, 
which  we  all  try  to  attain. 

Thanking  you  for  having  given  us  this 
consideration,  and  assuring  you  that  any 
further  information  will  be  more  promptly 
given,  we  remain 

Yours  very  truly 

'A.  L.  Haldeman, 

Sycamore  Farms,  Douglassville ,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

/^\UR  herd  here  has  been  on  official  test 
only  since  the  first  of  the  year  and 
therefore  our  record  is  not  as  complete 
as  that  of  some  of  the  other  breeders’. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
this  new  move  is  an  important  and  a 
logical  one  and  that  it  is  gbing  to  be  of 
considerable  value  to  owners  of  the  herds 
who  are  using  it. 

A.  H.  Tryon, 
Manager  Strathglass  Farm, 
Port  Chester ,  N.  Y. 


(It)  t6? 
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The  Early  Apple  Situation  This 
Fall 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

age  of  the  contents  of  the  package.  This 
applies  to  apples  grown  in  any  other  states 
and  sold  in  New  York  State  as  well  as 
apples  grown  and  packed  in  the  Empire 
state.  In  spite  of  that  requirement,  how¬ 
ever,  apples  are  arriving  on  the  market 
showing  the  “good  old  methods”  (?)  — 
yes,  very  old,  obsolete  and  really  unlaw¬ 
ful.  The  top  of  the  barrel,  perhaps  the 
upper  fifth,  shows  excellent  quality  but 
when  you  get  down  into  the  middle — Oh 
man,  how  could  you.  It  is  hard  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  a  packer  can  expect  to  hold 
his  trade  and  continue  to  follow  that 
practice  . 

Market  for  Lower  Grades 

The  argument  has  been  put  forth  by 
some  that  unless  they  put  in  some  less 
desirable  apples  they  have  no  means  for 
their  disposal.  That  is  not  true.  There 
is  a  trade  in  the  market  for  every  grade 
specified  by  law.  If  a  man  has  No.  2’s, 
there  is  a  certain  trade  that  will  handle 
them,  just  as  well  as  others  who  handle 
the  fancier  grades.  Of  late  there  has  been 
a  call  for  No.  2  in  certain  quarters.  On 
the  other  hand  the  man  -who  tries  to  palm 
off  second  and  third  grade  apples  in  the 
middle  of  a  barrel  supposed  to  carry  U.  S. 
No.  1  is  only  cutting  his  own  throat.  He 
is  his  worst  enemjr.  Once  the  customer 
gets  the  idea  that  he  cannot  place  any 
confidence  in  the  grower’s  pack  he  is  “off 
him”  for  life.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
shipper  who  continues  such  a  practice  may 
get  out  of  bed  some  morning  facing  a  law 
suit  for  “failing  to  deliver  as  specified”. 

These  criticisms,  we  are  hoping,  will 
only  be  true  of  the  few  early  apples  that 
have  been  drifting  in.  It  is  hoped  that 
when  the  bulk  of  the  shipments  start  we 
will  see  less  of  it.  We  will  have  to,  if 
New  York  apples  are  going  to  hold  their 
own.  We  believe  that  the  great  mass  of 
growers  appreciate  the  situation  and  are 
going  to  see  to  it  that  the  newT  law  is  more 
closely  adhered  to.  The  grower  packing 
associations  are  trying  to  do  their  part. 
Those  individuals  who  are  still  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  new  regulations  may 
obtain  copies  of  the  apple  grading  law 
together  with  grades,  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  promulgated  by  Commissioner  Pyrke 
by  writing  to  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  at 
Albany.  These  laws  may  be  dry  reading, 
but  when  every  grower  thoroughly  digests 
all  of  the  features,  takes  into  consideration 
the  competition  we  are  facing  from  other 
sections,  he,  too,  will  exert  every  effort 
to  hold  his  trade  by  bringing  the  good  old 
New  York  barreled  apple  back  to  the  place 
it  once  held.  We  are  on  the  Federal  grad¬ 
ing  basis,  now  is  our  chance  to  come  back 
strong. 


Soybeans  Popular  as  Hay  Crop 
in  Pennsylvania 

A  N  unusually  large  acreage  of  soybeans 
is  being  planted  in  Indiana  county 
this  year  County  Agent  J.  W.  Warner  re¬ 
ports.  This  County  is  conceded  to  be  the 
largest  center  of  soybeans  in  the  state. 
In  White  township  alone  125  acres  will  be 
grown  as  an  emergency  hay  crop  this 
year. 

Dairymen  who  have  not  limed  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  grow  alfalfa  are  finding  that 
soybean  hay  is  the  next  best  feed  to  keep 
their  cows  contented  so  they  will  give  a 
profitable  flow  of  milk.  A  ton  of  soy¬ 
bean  hay  contains  four  times  as  much  true 
digestible  protein  as  does  a  ton  of 
timothy  hay  and  a  third  more  than  a  ton 
tof  red  clover  hay  contains. 

According  to  Warner,  the  biggest  mis¬ 
take  made  by  beginners  in  growing  soy¬ 
beans  is  that  of  planting  too  deep.  The 
beans  must  be  planted  shallow  so  they  can 
come  up  quickly  and  beat  the  weeds  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  The  beans  al¬ 
ways  should  be  inoculated  unless  they  are 
planted  on  soil  which  has  previously 
grown  soybeans  successfully. 


There  are 

VYSOVP  T-*. 

Delco-Light  plants 


# 


inuse 


than  all other  makes  combined 


ONLY  a  few  years  ago 
electric  light  and 
power  on  the  farm  was 
practically  unknown. 
Then  came  Delco- Light — - 
bringing  a  new  content¬ 
ment,  a  new  freedom  — 
bringing  modem  conven¬ 
iences  to  the  farm  home. 

Soon  Delco -Light  was 
known  everywhere.  Soon 
it  was  being  recommended 
by  users  in  almost  every 
community.  And  now,  to¬ 
day,  though  many  makes 
of  farm  electric  plants  have 
been  placed  on  the  market, 
Delco-Light’s  position  in 
the  farm  electric  field  is. 
stronger  than  ever  before. 


There  are  more  Delco- 
Light  plants  in  use  than 
all  other  makes  combined. 

This  outstanding  leader¬ 
ship  that  has  been  won  and 
held  by  Delco -Light  has 
an  important  meaning  to 
every  farmer.  It  means 
that  such  an  overwhelming 
preference  could  be  the 
result  of  but  one  thing— 
value — value  that  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  proven  ability  to 
furnish  depend¬ 
able  light  and 
power  at  the 
lowest  possible 
cost. 

If  you  are  not 
yet  acquainted 


with  Delco-Light  advan¬ 
tages  and  Delco-Light 
value,  ask  the  nearest 
dealer  for  all  the  facts  and 
a  complete  demonstration. 
Or,  if  you  prefer,  mail  the 
coupon  below  for  full 
details. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Dept.  J-204  Dayton,  Ohio 

Also  manufacturers  of  D-L  Electric  W atet 
Systems  for  Country  and  City  Homes 


Delco 'Light  electric  plant* 
are  priced  as  low  as 

$225 

f.  o.  b.  Dayton, 

and  may  be  bought  on  the 
Genera  l  Motors  convenient 
purchase  plan. 


Dependable ^ 

DELCO-LIGHT 

ELECTRIC  PLANTS 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 
Dept,  j.204  Dayton, Ohio 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about 
Delco-Light  Electric  Plants. 

Name _ - 

Address _ 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

39  West  45th  St.,  New  York  City 


CLIP  YOUR  COWS 
IT  MEANS  MORE- 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

CUPPED  COWS  during  stable  months 
will  keep  them  clean  and  comfortable 
and  keep  dirt  out  of  the  milk  palL 
CUPPING  improyes  the  health  of 
CATTLE,  HORSES.  MULES,  etc.  Use 
s  GILLETTE  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC 
CUPPING  MACHINE.  Also  furnished 
with  GROOMING  ATTACHMENTS  for 
cleaning.  Operates  on  the  light  cir¬ 
cuit  furnished  by  any  Electric  Light  A 
Power  Co.  or  on  any  make  of  Farm 
lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  Free  on  Request 

GILLETTE  CUPPING  MACHINE  CO. 

129-131  W.  31st  SU  Dept  A.,  New  York,  I.  Y. 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 
When  fat  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulla 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis.  Richfield  Springs.  N.Y. 


Selected  Pigs  for  Sale 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Cross.  Ail  from  Large  Type  Stock. 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00 
Pigs  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.25 
We  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you  on  approral. 
Purebred  Chester  White  Barrow  Boars  or  Sows,  7  week3 
old,  $5.50  each,  no  charge  for  crating. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM 

Box  48,  R.F.D.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross, 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delay*.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
P.  S. — Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $5.50  each 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire.  All  blocky  pigs,  large  type  stock. 

7  weeks  old,  $3.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.25 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
A  few  pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  7  to  S 
weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Pigs  For  Sale  For  Immediate  Delivery 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  tiogf 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  make 
large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cross,  6  to  8  weeks  old  $3.75  each;  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  $4.25  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D. 
to  you  on  approval  Keep  them  10  days  and  If  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St.. 
Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086.  P.  S.  3  months  old  pig* 
$6.50  each. 
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And  off  Goes 
Another 


In  the  Chinese  Auction 

of  Fishkill  May  Bird  Inka 

we  started  at  $450  with  the  promise 
that  if  he  were  unsold  on  July  1,  the 
price  would  go  down  $50.  It  went. 
Since  then  on  the  first  of  each  month 
$50  has  been  lopped  off.  Here  it  is 
September  and  off  goes  $50  more. 
Now 

Who  Will  Bid  For 
Fishkill  May  Bird  Inka 

A  descendant  on  both  sides  of  his 
pedigree  of  the  great  Dutchland  Colan- 
tha  Sir  Inka,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
that  most  noted  milk  sire,  Coiantha 
Johanna  Lad. 

He  is  Ready  for  Service 
HIS  SIRE 

FISHKILL  SIR  MAY  HENGERVELD 
DE  KOL,  a  grandson  of  a  daughter  of 
Dutchland  Coiantha  Sir  Inka,  with  a 
record  of  30.95  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 
Through  his  dam,  Winana  Segis  May 
2nd,  he  is  a  grandson  of  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Hero  (37  tested  daughters,  2 
over  31  "pounds),  a  full  brother  of  the 
great  King  Segis  Pontiac  Count  whose 
daughters  have  broken  world  records. 

HIS  DAM 

FISHKILL  BIRD  COLANTHA  INKA. 
a  daughter  of  Dutchland  Coiantha  Sir 
Inka,  whose  A.  R.  daughters  are  legion, 
with  18  over  30  pounds.  Fishkill  Bird 
Coiantha  Inka  is  a  grand-daughter  of 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Hero,  who  was  a 
full  brother  to  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Count,  as  mentioned  above. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
young  bull  we  are  selling  carries  Coian¬ 
tha  Johanna  Lad  and  King  Segis  Pon¬ 
tiac  blood  In  both  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  his  pedigree.  Truly  he  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  head¬ 
ing  any  man’s  herd. 

$450  was  his  starting  price 
Now  it  is  -  -  $300 

WHO  WILL  BID? 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  further 
particulars,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
/our  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
loliday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co  Inc.  Bos10d'd 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y  City 


F  /.ns  —  Small  consignments  from 

producers  In  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Ship  us 
four  next  ease.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO.. 

170  Duane  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


_  American  Agriculturist,  September  3,  19$ 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 
THE  following  are  the  September 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen  s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 

01388  League  Producer* 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $3.37  $3.22 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.05 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.21 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese _ 2.46 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder. 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.15  2,00 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese . Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  ano  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  September, 
1926  was  $3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s 
$2.95  for  3%. 

me  aDove  prices  in  each  class  are  noi 
ttit  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  Is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  once  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2:64.  The 
July  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $1.58  per  cwt.  for  Class  1. 

BUTTER  ADVANCES  UNEX¬ 
PECTEDLY 

CREAMERY  Aug.  24, 

SALTED  Aug.  23  Aug,  16  1926 

Higher 

than  extra  .  AZ]/2-44  41  /2 - 42  42i/2-43 

Extra  (92  sc)  43  -  41  -  42  - 

84-91  score  .  ,37/2-42/2  37  -40/2  35  -41/2 

Lower  G’ds  .  .36  -37  35  -36/2  33  -34/2 

The  butter  market  took  a  turn  during 
the  third  week  in  August  just  after  we 
wrote  our  last  week’s  report.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  trace  the  factors  that  had  a 
bearing  on  the  situation.  For  apparent¬ 
ly  no  reason  at  all  the  bulls  started  on 
Wednesday  the  17th  and  it  was  no  time 
before  a  Y\  of  a  cent  advance  was  es¬ 
tablished  on  the  finer  qualities.  We 
have  had  some  improvement  in  local 
consumption  with  the  return  of  vaca¬ 
tionists  from  mountain  and  seaside  re¬ 
sorts.  This  home  coming  has  improved 
our  local  jobbing  trade  but  when  we 
consider  the  receipts  there  seems  to  be 
no  justification  for  any  pronounced 
spurt  in  the  market. 

The  activity  in  the  market  was  not 
short  lived  but  continued.  Strength  was 
given  to  the  situation  by  reports  from 
Chicago  that  the  market  in  the  midwest 
was  also  advancing.  The  advance  con¬ 
tinued  so  that  by  the  20th  creamery  ex¬ 
tras  92  score  were  selling  from  42J4  to 
43c. 

On  the  23rd  heavy  receipts  worked 
against  any  advance.  At  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  freer  offering  of  stock 
that  has  been  in  the  freezers  for  less 
than  a  month.  What  is  ahead  of  us  no 
one  knows.  It  is  difficult  to  expect 
much  of  an  increase  along  present  rates, 
although  the  western  markets  are  ex¬ 
tremely  strong.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  a  lot  of  butter  in  storage  and  with 
the  level  up  to  43c  there  may  be  some 
who  are  satisfied  with  the  profits  at 
the  present  time  and  will  let  some  of  the 
held  stocks  go.  We  have  too  much 
stock  in  cold  storage  to  permit  much  of 
a  runaway. 


CHEESE  CONTINUES  TO 
ADVANCE 


Aug.  24, 
Aug.  16  1926 

25  -26 J/4  23'/2-24 

22  -22/2 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


STATE 

FLATS  Aug.  23 

Fresh  Fancy  25/2-27 

Fresh  Av’ge - — — - - 

Held  Fancy  .  ,27/2-28/2  27/2-28/2 
Held  Av’ge  . . - — — - - - - 

The  cheese  market  has  continued  to 
advance.  The  situation  “is  growing 
steadily  firmer.  Although  not  a  great 
deal  of  business  is  being  done  in  the 
cheese  market,  nevertheless  supplies 
have  been  coming  forward  so  very  slow¬ 
ly  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  continue 
business  except  on  a  higher  level.  Ad¬ 
vices  from  interior  points  are  very  firm. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  up-state  market 
is  still  above  par  with  New  York. 

New  York  State  flats  are  particularly 
scarce.  Taking  all  things  into  consid¬ 
eration  therefore,  there  is  every  reason 
why  we  can  expect  the  cheese  market  to 


Aug. 


Aug.  24, 
16  1926 


45-47 

51-53 

42-44 

47-50 

37-40 

41-46 

32-35 

38-40 

29-39 

35-45 

28-30 

35-37 

18-22 

25- 

39-43 

39-44 

30-38 

32-39 

hold  up.  The  storage  situation  is  such 
that  it  lends  strength  to  the  outlook. 

EGGS  ADVANCE  AGAIN 

NEARBY 

WHITE  Aug.  23 

Selected  Extras  ....48-51 

Extra  Firsts  . 45-47 

Av’ge  Extras  . 39-43 

Firsts  . 33-37 

Gathered  . 30-41 

Pullets  . . .....28-31 

Pewees . .  .. . 20-23 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . ,39-45 

Gathered  . 30-38 

Again  the  egg  market  has  advanced 
and  prices  are  approaching  a  little  more 
closely  those  of  a  year  ago.  If  matters 
continue  as  they  have  we  ought  to  be  on 
par  with  last  year’s  prices  by  the  end 
of  the  month.  There  has  been  quite  a 
shortage  of  fancy  nearby  white  eggs. 
However,  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  trade 
was  a  little  better  supplied.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  retail,  stores  have  been  advancing 
eggs  rapidly  and  housewives  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  tighten  up  on  the  purse  strings. 
Fancy  qualities  and  medium  grades 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for 
your  benefit  by  American  Agriculturist 
cooperating  with  the  New  York  State 
and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:00  to  11:15  A.M. 
Standard  time  ( 12:00  to  12:15  new 
time). 


have  been  selling  fairly  well.  The  poor¬ 
er  and  mixed  goods,  at  least  cases  show¬ 
ing  poor  color  selections,  have  been 
moving  quite  slowly.  It  is  very  evident 
therefore  that  the  man  who  is  grading 
not  only  for  size  but  also  for  color  is 
netting  about  10c  more  than  the  shipper 
who  is  sending  anything  and  everything 
that  comes  from  the  hen  house. 

Of  late  we  have  had  a  great  many 
complaints  from  shippers  who  have  been 
trying  new  dealers  in  the  market.  A 
number  of  farmers  have  risked  ship¬ 
ments  to  unknown  people  and  are  now 
holding  the  bag.  It  is  extremely  risky 
shipping  to  some  shipper  with  whom 
you  are  not  acquainted.  If  you  want  any 
information  write  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Service  Bureau  or  the  Market 
Editor  for  trade  ratings.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  free  for  the  asking  and  it  may 
save  you  some  money. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MART 
IMPROVED  . 

FOWLS  Aug.  24, 

16  1926 

28-29 

23- 25 

27-31 

24- 26 
23-28 


Aug.  23 

Aug. 

Colored  . 

-24 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

-18 

Colored  . 

20-29 

Leghorn  . 

23-25 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

.. .21-25 

20-25 

The  live  poultry  market  is  consider¬ 
ably  better  than  it  w’as  last  week  al¬ 
though  prices  still  are  woefully  low. 
However  the  fancy  fowls  seem  to  have 
the  call  and  we  hear  of  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  where  premiums  have  been  paid 
for  fancy  well  finished  stock.  Express 
fowls  have  been  none  too  plentiful  and 
on  most  of  the  arrivals  trade  has  been 
slow  for  they  have  been  none  too  good. 
Those  getting  most  of  the  attention  on 
the  23rd  were  the  pet  marks  arriving  by 
freight. 

The  end  of  this  month,  September  27 
and  28  the  Jewish  New  Year  will  be 
celebrated.  Fat  fowls,  turkeys,  ducks 
and  geese  will  be  most  in  demand  at 
that  time.  Those  who  will  have  stock  to 
ship  in  should  plan  to  have  their  birds 
arrive  on  the  market  on  the  23rd  and 
24th.  The  holidays  come  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday.  Most  of  the  wholesale 
buying  will  be  done  during  the  close  of 
the  previous  week.  Monday,  the  26th 
will  be  a  retail  market  day.  Shipments 
that  arrive  late  on  the  26th  will  be  out 
of  luck.  Once  again  we  warn  shippers 
not  to  send  in  any  mediocre  and  poor 
stuff. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

The  wheat  market  has  eased  off  a  lit¬ 
tle  since  last  week.  The  market  appears 
to  place  a  little  less  importance  on  the 
talk  of  frost  damage  in  the  northw-est. 


There  are  repeated  reports  of  cold 
weather  but  advices  from  the  producing 
sections  indicate  that  we  are  to  have  a 

crop  of  wheat  fully  up  to  that  of  last 
year.  A 

Tje.cold  weather  is  having  a  very  de¬ 
cided  influence  on  the  corn  market  and 
that  commodity  is  advancing.  Light  frost 
has  been  predicted  for  the  low  lands  in 
Iowa>  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan.  These  reports  have  re¬ 
moved  the  bearish  pressure. 
futures  '  Auq  24 

(At  Chicago )  Aug.  23  Aug.  16  1926’ 

Wheat  (Sept.)  . 1.40%  1.41%  1.35% 

nltl  ,(tepH  . 1’12%  1-105/a  .781/8 

Oats  (Sept.)  . 46%  .43/3  ,38y® 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  ...1.53%  1.53  1  45% 

£°*n'  !M0-  2  Yel . 1’29/s  1.27  .917/a 

Oats,  No.  2  . 56/4  .57%  .493/! 

FEEDS  Auc.  21 

(At  Buffalo )  Aug.  20  Aug.  13  1926’ 

Gr’d  Oats  . 36.50  37.00  30.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . ‘....31.50  30.00  25  50 

H’d  Bran  . 34.00  33.00  27.00 

Stand’d  Mids  . 40.00  39.00  26.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 44.00  43.00  32.00 

Flour  Mids  . 44.00  42.00  31  00 

Red  Dog  . 49.00  49.00  37  00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 44.25  43.00  33.25 

Yel.  Hominy . 44.25  43.00  33.00 

Corn  Meal  . 48.50  48.00  33.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 38.00  36.50  37.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 46.50  46.50  47  75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 38.00  39.50  34.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 40.50  41.50  37.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 42.50  43.50  39.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 47.50  47.00  47.50 

The  above  quotations  are  those  op  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  tetter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

NO  IMPROVEMENT  IN 
POTATOES 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  potato 
market  since  our  last  report,  although 
there  are  some  who  are  getting  a  little 
better  price.  On  the  23rd  No.  1  Long 
Islands  were  bringing  from  $2.50  to  $3. 
The  inside  quotation  is  50c  better  than 
last  week.  Long  Island  growers  are 
naturally  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
the  situation.  In  fact  in  some  sections 
on  the  Island  pessimism  is  very  marked. 
Blight  has  been  causing  a  lot  of  dam¬ 
age,  and  there  has  been  some  report  of 
rot.  This  added  to  the  ruinously  low 
prices  of  old  potatoes  is  bound  to  cause 
dissatisfaction.  The  price  now  is  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Jerseys  on  the  23rd  were  selling  from 
$1.50  to  $2.75.  However,  all  top  quota¬ 
tions  on  both  Island  and  Jersey  stock 
were  extreme.  Virginias  and  Marylands 
are  about  off  the  market. 

Reports  from  up-state  indicate  that 
the  up-state  market  on  early  potatoes 
is  much  better  than  in  the  Metropolitan 
district. 

HAY  MARKET  UNCHANGED 

The  hay  market  has  not  changed  since 
our  last  report.  Although  demand  has 
been  fair,  nevertheless  receipts  have 
been  full  free  and  sufficient  to  more  than 
supply  requirements.  Timothy  No.  1  is 
still  from  $24  to  $25  with  No.  2  at  $22 
to  $23  and  No.  3  at  $20  to  $21.  Light 
clover  mixed  ranges  anywhere  from  $18 
to  $23  depending  on  quality.  State  alfal¬ 
fa  is  selling  from  $26  to  $27  for  No.  1. 
Rye  straw  is  more  plentiful  since  har¬ 
vest  and  is  now  down  to  $22. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE-STOCK 

Live  calves  have  eased  off  since  last 
week’s  report.  On  the  23rd  $17  repre¬ 
sented  the  best  price  for  real  prime 
marks  with  most  of  the  medium  to  good 
grades  selling  anywhere  from  $15  to 
$16.50. 

Steers  of  choice  quality  have  been 
selling  from  $12.50  to  $13  with  medium 
to  good  stock  anywhere  from  $11  to 
$12.  Undergrades,  selling  frorn  $9.25  to 
$10.95,  have  been  selling  very  irregular. 

The  bull  market  has  been  steady, 
many  of  the  states  have  been  selling 
anywhere  from  $6.50  to  $6.75,  a  few 
especially  choice  at  $7.  Medium  weights 
$5.75,  other  qualities  down  as  low  as  $4. 

The  cow  market  is  steady,  heavy  fat 
states,  selling  up  to  $6  with  a  few  very 
choice  up  to  $6.25,  mediums  generally, 
$5.25,  cutters  and  canners  selling  any' 
where  from  $3  to  $4.75,  light  weights  as 
low  as  $2.50,  yearlings  f.rom  $3  to  ¥>■ 
Spring  lambs  are  a  shade  under  las 
week’s  quotation,  top  primes  bringing 
$15  with  most  of  the  arrivals  selling 
anywhere  from  $13.75  to  $14.50.  Some 
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News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

North  Country}  Notes- --Pennsylvania  ant  New  Jersey  Notes 

rv  £  i.1.  A  i.b  !  1  1  1  1  1  •  m  .  .  


'THE  hum  of  the  threshing  machine  had  been  done,  and  what  remained  to  be 
'  is  closely  following  the  harvester  accomplished.  Miss  Olive  Foster, 
this  year,  as  rain  has  been  conspicuous  Home  Bureau  Agent,  and  the  members 
by  its  absence  during  the  most  of  the  of  the  Executive  Committees  of  both 
period  of  grain  cutting  thus  far,  and  the  Farm  and  the  Home  Bureaus  were 
much  thrashing  is  being  done  direct  introduced  to  the  gathering.  Members 
from  the  lot.  This  saves  a  lot  of  hard  were  present  from  Antwerp  to  Manns- 
work  and  the  particular  work  of  build-  ville,  and  from  Carthage  west  to  the 
ing  a  stack  where  barn  room  is  want-  Lake.  W.  I.  Roe 

ing.  Each  year  the  number  of  those  _ . 

who  know  how  to  build  a  stack  that 
does  not  resemble  the  leaning  tower  of 
Pisa  is  gradually  growing  less. 

Oats  from  the  early  sowed  grain  are 
fairly  heavy  and  of  good  quality,  but  the 


(13)  169 

in  an  effort  to  prevent  winter  killing  and 
heaving  in  the  early  spring. 

Thousands  of  acres  throughout  the  state 
were  killed  last  winter  and  a  heavy  loss 

ts  a  \  a-  -7  r  i  •  ,  _  sustained  by  the  dairymen  on  account  of  a 

Duff,  staff  write  of  the  Dairymen  s  Lea-  failure  in  the  crop.  Mr.  Thompson  is 
gue  News,  spoke  to  the  crowd  and  en-  trying  out  all  of  the  hardy  varieties  that 
tertained  them  royally  with  his  kindly  have  been  recommended  for  Jersey  condi- 


New  York  County  Notes 

Schoharie  .County — The  Schoharie 
County  Pomona  Grange  will  have  a 

- „  - - 0 - - —  .....  regular  meeting  with  evening  session  on 

acre  yield  is  very  uncertain  and  spotted,  Wednesday,  September  7.  Professor 
for  the  early  wet  weather  drowned  out  Bristow  Adams  will  be  the  speaker.- 


humor  and  philosophy.  He  stated  that 
we  was  merely  a  private  in  the  rear 
ranks  and  that  for  some  years  had  been 
associated  with  the  League  merely  as  a 
hack  writer. 

“My  strongest  affections,”  he  said, 
“outside  my  family  are  for  these  my 


tions  with  the  idea  of  finding  one  that 
will  overcome  these  two  weaknesses  of 
the  plant. 


TTIERE  now  appears  to  be  a  big  in¬ 


1 


crease  in  the  number  of  cars  of  white 


R.  F.  P. 


the  seed  on  the  lower  parts  of  the 
fields.  Straw  is  short  too  so  the  yield 
per  load  is  running  high.  Late  sown 
oats  are  looking  fairly  good  in  most 
sections  but  rust  has  started  and  will 
probably  result  in  light  oats  when 
thrashed  out.  Barley  is  looking  fine, 
and  although  I  have  heard  of  none  as 
yet  that  has  thrashed,  it  looks  as  though 
there  would  be  a  fairly  good  yield. 

*  *  * 

Spring  wheat  is  a  crop  that  was  con-  ^NOTHER  week  with  plenty  of  rain, 
siderably  increased  this  year  here  in  Httle  snnibin#*  mnl  -.r ,a 


own  people.  In  the  endless  struggle  potatoes  that  will  be  marketed  under  U.  S. 
something  emerges  which  binds  men 
together,  something  which  the  French 
people  call  ‘Esprit  de  corps’.  I  hope 
that  as  a  result  of  our  efforts  together, 
we  may  come  to  be  in  better  circum¬ 
stances  and  get  more  out  of  life  and  be 
able  to  keep  the  children  closer  to  us.” 

*  *  * 


Chenango  County — Chenango  County 
Dairymen’s  League  recently  held  a  pic¬ 
nic  at  Geneganslet  Lake.  Director  Ker¬ 
shaw  was  present  and  spoke  on  the 
present  milk  price  situation.  George 


Inspection  in  New  Jersey  this  year  over 
1926.  In  the  opinion  of  A.  E.  Mercker, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  more  po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  marketed  this  way  this  sea¬ 
son  than  was  inspected  on  all  crops  during 
1926.  It  now  appears  that  more  than  600. 
acres  of  potatoes  and  nearly  200  cars  of 
peaches  will  move  out  under  Federal  In¬ 
spection.  At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board 


Northern  New  York,  and  has  come 
along  fine.  One  miller  has  already 
bought  three  or  four  lots  that  have  run 
very  good  indeed.  The  largest  field 
that  I  have  been  in — that  of  Glen  Allen 
of  Theresa — was  about  ten  acres,  and 
was  very  nice  on  the  whole.  The  price 
of  wheat  is  running  about  $1.60  for  re¬ 
cleaned  milling  quality,  while  oats  are 
bringing  around  fifty  cents  for  reclean¬ 
ed  white. 

A  nice  little  rain  in  some  sections  did 
a  lot  of  good  on  last  Sunday  afternoon, 
but  a  general  rain  would  help  a  lot, 
especially  for  late  potatoes,  corn,  pas¬ 
ture  and  the  new  seeding  that  is  being 
exposed  by  harvesting.  County  Agent 
Oscar  Agne  said  today  that  he  was 
helping  some  Point  Peninsula  farmers 
blow  boulders  yesterday  and  and  they 
could  find  no  damp  dirt,  which  shows  a 
pretty  serious  shortage  of  water  in  that 
section. 

*  *  * 

About  200  attended  the  third  annual 
banquet  of  Jefferson  County  committee¬ 
men  and  their  wives  held  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  at  Middle  Road  Community 
House  last  Saturday  night.  B.  L.  John¬ 
son  of  Calcium,  president  of  the  county 
association  acted  as  chairman,  and  A. 
I  -  hoster  of  Watertown  who  is  one  of 
the  champion  membe'r  getters  of  the 
county  acted  as  toastmaster  with  huge 
success.  C.  R.  White  of  Ionia,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Farm  Bureau 
was  the  main  speaker  of  the  evening 
and  touched  upon  the  work  of  both  the 
Bureau  and  the  Grange,  showing  how 
the  two  working  together  touched  upon 
most  the  problems  of  farm  life  today. 

i  he  work  of  the  Farm  Bure?  is  not 
to  increase  production  as  sorrw  mistak¬ 
enly  believe,  but  to  bring  to  the  indus¬ 
try  of  farming  the  same  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  efficient  operation  that  is  being 
used  by  all  other  industries”,  said  Mr. 
White. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  White  also  told  of  the  work  done 
by  the  State  Bureau  along  the  line  of  a 
gas  tax.  Strong  efforts  have -been  made 
to  have  the  bill  when  it  is  finally  passed, 
Provide  for  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  monies  received  to  revert  to  the 
towns  of  the  state  with  which  to  keep 
their  roads  in  repair.  He  said  that  fig¬ 
ures  showed  that  many  of  the  roads  in 
many  townships  were  used  over  40  per 
cent  by  people  from  other  sections, 
cities  and  states,  and  that  it  was  only 
air  that  some  provision  be  made  to  re¬ 
turn  some  money  to  keep  these  in  re¬ 
pair. 

County  Agent  Oscar  G.  Agne  talked 
bne%  on  the  “One  United  Milk  Or¬ 
ganization  idea”,  and  went  over  what 


Dutchess  County — Farmers  are  hav-  - —  . ..IU16  uuuu 

ing  a  hard  time  doing  their  threshing,  of  Agriculture  late  last  week,  the  sub- 
Eggs  are  40  cents  at  the  stores.  Pota-  committees  of  the  board  were  appointed, 
toes  are  not  very  good.  Apples  are  50%  Those  serving  are:  committee  on  animal 
of  the  crop.— P.  S.  industry,  C  Fred  Day,  chairman,  Paterson ; 

- -  Clifford  Snyder,  Pittston ;  J.  W.  Miller, 

■a  r  j— «  j  »  j  y  Princeton;  Committee  on  Administrative 

[News  rrom  Central  Psew  ersey  £?licy-  Layton  Parkhurst,  Hammonton; 

r  ,  7  Elmer  Wene,  Vineland;  William  Tomlin- 

farmer  in  New  Jersey  that  Secretary  son>  Kirkwood;  Committee  on  Marketing 
Duryee  has  been  working  on  for  a  long  Program,  Elmer  Wene,  Vineland;  George 
time’  +  *  Roberts,  ICeyport ;  Layton  Parkhurst, 

Hammonton. 

TT  has  been  a  common  complaint  during  The  Farm  Bureau  has  posted  rewards 
recent  years  that  the  pack  of  sweet  of  $25  for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
potatoes  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  the  thieves  stealing  fruit  from  its  members 
trade  and  they  are  keeping  the  inspector  in  the  state.  This  places  the  fruit  thief  in 
to  see  that  the  grades  are  maintained.  the  same  class  as  the  chicken  thief  and 
Charles  A.  Thompson,  Mt.  Holly,  the  both  will  be  dealt  together  as  a  problem. 
Farm  Demonstrator  of  Burlington  County,  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
is  trying  out  many  varieties  of  alfalfa  seed  reau  has  taken  such  a  stand  on  this  matter, 
this  year  in  a  test  to  determine  the  variety  Several  heavy  losses  have  been  reported 
best  adapted  to  New  Jersey  conditions  in  South  Jersey— Amos  Kirby. 


little  sunshine  and  cool  nights  and 
days.  Potato  digging  has  been  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  tomatoes  have  not  ripened  as  they 
should  and  the  com  crop  prospects  con¬ 
tinues  to  improve.  This  sums  up  the  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  for  South  Jersey  in  a 
general  way.  August  has  been  a  wet 
month.  July  was  one  of  the  wettest  in 
many  years  with  over  6  inches  of  rainfall 
for  the  month  and  indications  point  to  a 
record  for  August. 

The  big  disappointment  for  New  Jersey 
growers  has  been  the  Continued  low  prices 
for  white  potatoes.  Even  though  they  are 
digging  one  of  the  biggest  crops  on 
record,  the  price  of  $1  per  hundred  is  not 
making  them  much  money.  Considerable 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  Notes 


nicuvmg  mein  liiuuu  niuiiey.  v_AjnsiaeraDie  _  „  ^  - 

alarm  is  being  expressed  by  the  growers  JjERKS  county  is  now  generally  ac-  to  be  taken  south.  All  autoists  going 
over  the  delav  in  ceri'ina-  thp  rrrvn  th-tcr  credited  as  beins:  one  of  the  leading  south  are  stonned  and  nwaimiprl _ Mrs. 


over  the  delay  in  getting  the  crop  dug. 
Many  fear  the  early  arrival  of  Maine  and 
other  late  potato  states  on  the  market  be¬ 
fore  the  Jersey  crop  is  out' of  the  way 
which  may  result  in  even  lower  prices. 

♦  *  * 

yHE  Gloucester  County  Pomona  Grange 
staged  another  one  of  their  famous 
picnics  and  fairs  last  week.  They  had 
one  of  the  best  exhibits  of  farm  produce 
that  they  have  shown  for  many  years.  The 
attendance  was  also  larger  due  to  the  picnic 
being  held  one  week  later  than  usual.  The 
exhibitors  of  farm  machinery  and  labor 
saving  equipment  for  the  home  reports  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  business  trans¬ 
acted  during  the  fair.  Rain  during  the  first 
two  days  made  it  imperative  that  the  fair 
be  continued  until  Saturday. 

Swedesboro  sweet  potato  buj'ers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  keep  the  U.  S.  Inspector  during  the 
balance  of  the  pepper  season  and  continue 
throughout  the  period  of  digging  the  sweet 
potato  crop.  The  inspection  has  resulted 
in  a  striking  improvement  in  the  pack  of 
tomatoes  and  peppers  that  they  feel  it 
worth  the  cost  to  continue  throughout  the 
entire  season. 

*  *  * 

QECRETARY  of  Agriculture,  William 
^  Jardine  paid  a  short  visit  to  New 
Jersey  early  last  week.  He  stopped  at 
Riverton  to  visit  the  Japanese  Beetle 
Laboratory  and  learned  of  the  newest  de¬ 
velopments  in  controlling  this  pest.  The 
Secretary  was  favorably  impressed  with 
the  work  that  is  being  done  at  Riverton. 
A  part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  the  field 
going  over  the  experiments  where  the 
spread  of  the  beetle  is  being  checked. 

The  State  Bankers  Association  was 
represented  at  a  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Trenton,  last  week 
by  G.  A.  Denise,  president  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  Various  phases  oj  farmer-banker 
cooperation  were  discussed  and  the  aid  of 
the  Bankers  Association  was  pledged  to  aid 
agriculture  in  every  wiry  possible.  This 
step  is  a  new  development  in  the  coopera¬ 
tive  movement  between  business  and  the 


credited  as  being  one  of  the  leading  south  are  stopped  and  questioned, 
apple  and  peach  growing  districts  in  the  E.  W. 

East.  A  single  orchard  near  Leesport  *  *  * 

includes  over  59,000  apples  and  peach 
ttees  all  approaching  a  healthy  bearing 
condition.  The  most  successful  or- 


Crawford  County — Haying  is  all  fin¬ 
ished  and  is  a  good  crop.  Oats  are 
also  good.  A  little  wheat  ground  ready 


....  ,  .  .  aiow  guuu.  11  me  wneai  grounu  reaay 

chardists  are  devoting  special  attention  now.  The  nights  are  cool>  too  cool  for 

to  the  problem  of  standardizing  vane-  the  corn.  Some  early  potatoes  are  be- 
les,  qua  1  y  an  grading  ot  their,  pro-  |ng  dug.  Price  for  eggs  is  from  30  to 
ducts.  Carloads  of  peaches  are  shipped  35  centS)  butter  45  to  50  cents.  Then? 

0T,0s  -°n'  ,  .  ,  _  'is  quite  a  demand  for  good  cows. — J.  E. 

the  ice  cream  factories  of  Dauphin  3 

and  Berks  counties  made  a  phenomenal 

growth  in  capitalization  and  in  the 

amount  of  cream  required  to  meet  the 

increased  demand  for  this  delectable 

and  wholesome  food  product. 


What  the  West  Thinks  of 
Dr.  Morrison 

Editor’s  Note: — The  following  editoridl 
from  Prairie  Farmer,  a  standard  farm 
paper  published  at  Chicago,  III.,  shows  ivhat 
the  central-west  farmers  think  of  Dr.  F.  B* 
Morrison,  who  has  just  been  appointed 


pjRELIMINARY  reports  from  sec¬ 
tions  where  the  dreaded  Japanese 

beetle  made  its  initial  appearance  indi-  — . . ",  —  — 

cate  that  the  combat  against  its  spread  Director  of  the  N eiv  York  State  Expert- 
has,  in  a  measure,  reduced  its  destruc-  ment  Station  at  Geneva : — 
tiveness.  As  in  the  history  of  the  San 
Jose  scale,  it  is  hoped  that  some  natural 
enemy  may  help  its  complete  eradica¬ 
tion. 

The  good  olden  type  of  “country  doc¬ 
tors”  has  become  a  rara  avis,  recent 


^"^ORN-BELT  farmers,  while  congratu¬ 
lating  him  upon  his  advancement,  re¬ 
gret  to  see  Dr.  F.  B.  Morrison  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  go  to  New 
York  where  he  has  been  appointed  direc- 

f  ,.  .  .  7  — 7""  tor  of  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta- 

graduates  from  medical  school  prefer-  tions.  Dr.  Morrison  hM  becn  at  wiscon_ 

g  oca  e  in  ci  ics  and  boroughs  or  s;n  s;nce  j,;s  graduation  in  1911.  For  13 
posing  as  professional  “specialists”. 

More  doctors  of  the  old  school  are  an 
actual  need  in  many  localities. — O.  D. 

Schoch. 


years  he  has  been  in  charge  of  livestock 
feeding  experimental  work  investigating 
the  feeding  of  dairy  and  beef  cattle,  swine, 
sheep  and  horses. 

As  co-author  of  the  book  “Feeds  and 
Feeding”  he  has  contributed  the  best  book 
_  _  known  to  the  agricultural  and  livestock  in- 

aye«e  County  Oats  are  now  being  dustry.  This  text  book  is  the  accepted 
t  reshed  with  good  yields  also  wheat  authority  on  feeding  problems.  His  feed- 

nuf  «  <<  i.  —  xt. _ •  1  1  - 
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but  not  much  to  thresh.  Owing  to  cool 
weather  late  corn  will  probably  not  ma¬ 
ture.  The  state  has  been  testing  cows, 
and  found  a  very  small  per  cent  tuber¬ 
cular.  Butter  selling  at  50  to  60  cents 
per  pound.  Eggs  from  35  to  40  cents 


ing  standards,  formulated  in  1915,  have 
generally  superseded  the  older  German 
feeding  standards. 

We  know  that  Dr.  Morrison  will  not 
forget  his  native  state  nor  his  corn-belt 
friends.  We  trust  that  his  administration 


per  dozen.  Early  potatoes  ready  for  work  will  not  be  such  that  it  will  curtail 
market,  crop  unusually  good.  An  ef-  his  investigational  work  through  which  he 
fort  is  being  made  to  prevent  the  spread  has  made  vast  contributions  to  our  agri- 
of  corn  borer  by  not  allowing  any  corn  cultural  welfare. 


Your  Stock  is  Safe 


lens  Insulated 

American 

Royal 

ffothony 

Fences 


Behind  Zinc  Insulated  Ameri¬ 
can,  R  yal,  or  Anthony  Fences. 

It  means  a  lot  to  you  to  know  thatyour fences 
will  hold  and  stand  up  for  long  years  of  service. 
American  Steel  CBh  Wire  Company  Fences  are 
made  of  the  right  steel  for  the  purpose  —  and 
protected  with  heavy  uniform  zinc  insulation 
against  rust. 

GUARANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  our  fence  your  dealer  will  give 
you  our  written  guarantee  that  it  will  outlast  or 
equal  in  service  any  other  fence  now  made,  of  equal 
size  wires  and  used  underthe  same  conditions. 
Send  for  free  booklet, “How  F ences  Increase 
F arm  Earnings.’- 


See  our  dealer  in  your  community 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 


Other  Sales  Offices:  Chicago  .  NewYorlt  .  Boston  .  Cleveland  .Worcester  .  Philadelphia  .  Pittsburgh 
Buffalo  .  Detroit  .  Cincinnati  .  Baltimore  .  Wilkes  Barre  .  St.  Louis  .  Kansas  City  .  St.  Paul 
Oklahoma  City  .  Birmingham  .  Memphis  .  Dallas  .  Denver 


.  Kansas  City  . 
Salt  Lake  Citv 


5%  Interest 


ON 


Federal  Land  Bank 
First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

DECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds. at  favorable  prices  makes 
IX  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  new  loans  to  5%. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  county,  ox;  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 


at 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


GetYeiiri'Jay  You  S^eed  8tS 

Only  AIS- Steel  Hammer 

Grinds  any  feed,  dry,  damp,  wet  or 
oily — to  any  fineness.  Any  roughage, 
hay— Kaffir  com— fodder — snapped 
com,  husks  on— leaves  no  sharp  edges 
to  causa  sore  mouths,  as  with  buhr 
mills.  No  hulls  »“  oats.  No  rats’ 
nests  in  shock  corn.  No  metal  touches 
metal.  No  friction.  Grinds  the  feed 
cool.  No  breakdowns.  Always  de¬ 
pendable.  Biggest  capacity.  Lowest 
operating  cost.  UNEQUALLED 
a3  grinder  — feed  eaver— mon¬ 
ey  maker.  Free  feeding  booklet, 
_  literature,  etc.  Stock  in  principal  cities. 

J.  B.  SEOSEBRY,  Inc.,  200  Hickory  Si,,  Utiea.W.Y 


YeomanFarms ,  Elgin,  Ill . ,  made  bet¬ 
ter  feed  for  less  than  So5  per  ton  with 
their  HUMDINGER,  than  they  bought 
for  $60.  So  can  you! 

Over  7600  “Jay  Bee”  mills  In  daily 
nse.  There’s  a  reason.  It  s  the  best 
mill— cheapest  when  work  is  done. 

3  S23KS—7  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P. 
EASY  PAYMENT 
PEAW 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 


By 

R.  EASTMAN 


Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 

American  Agriculturist 


461,  4th  Ave. 


New  York  City. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millionsat  higher  prices 
than  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
do  it.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  A9k  for 
Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab 
Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 
Established  26  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab  Industry  26  Years 
Ago.  Largest  Business  in  the  World  in  Pigeons  and  Pigeon 
Supplies.  We  ship  breeding  stock  etcrywherc  on  three  months' Inal, 


American  Agriculturist,  September  3,  1927, 

A  Visit  to  A  Great  Feed  Mill 

( Continued  from  page  i) 


In  the  great  manufacturing  plant  that 
I  visited,  there  is  a  particularly  inter¬ 
esting  machine  over  which  all  of  the 
feed  passes  to  remove  not  only  the 
larger  pieces  of  metal  but  the  invisible 
steel  fuzz  and  tiny  metal  scraps  that 
could  be  detected  in  no  other  way.  I 
understand  that  all  the  big  mills  have 
processes  for  removing  metal  from  feed. 
No  amount  of  ordinary  precautions 
will  keep  feed  ingredients  free  from 
metal  scraps.  Bale  tags,  bolts  and  nails, 
mill  shearings,  and  other  junk  find  their 
way  into  the  feed.  I  was  astonished 
when  I  saw  the  pile  of  several  hundred 
pounds  of  such  stuff  that  had  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  feed.  No  one  needs 
to  suggest  to  a  farmer  what  any  small 
piece  of  this  might  do  to  the  cow  if  she 
swallowed  it. 

In  the  laboratory  of  the  feed  mill, 
chemists  are  constantly  employed  who 
inspect  every  carload  of  every  feed  in¬ 
gredient  that  is  shipped  into  the  mill. 
If  any  of  these  ingredients  contain 
mould,  or  are  sour,  off  color,  have  a 
strong  odor  or  in  any  other  way  are 
off  from  good  quality,  the  carload  is  re¬ 
jected.  Later  samples  from  the  carload 
are  analyzed  for  protein,  fiber,  fat, 
moistqre,  ash  and  acidity.  Failing  to 
pass  any  of  .these  tests,  the  grain  is  not 
accepted. 

How  Commercial  Rations  Are 
Mixed 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


As  I  walked  around  the  platforms  in 
the  huge  storage  bins,  I  wished  that  it 
were  possible  for  every  dairyman  to  he 
there  with  me.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
forgotten  the  dimensions  of  these  great 
bins,  but  I  should  say  that  each  of  them 
contained  more  space  than  all  of  that 
under  the  roof  of  any  large  sized  barn. 
Each  carload  is  carried  by  machinery  to 
the  top  of  these  bins  and  spread  thinly 
hack  and  forth  by  a  travelling  distribu¬ 
tor  over  the  entire  bin.  The  feed  is  then 
drawn  off  at  the  bottom  so  that  many 
carloads  of  each  separate  ingredient  are 
thoroughly  mixed  and  blended  together. 
There  is  always  considerable  variation 
in  different  lots  of  the  same  ingredients. 
For  example,  no  two  carloads  of  bran 
are  exactly  alike.  However,  when  many 
carloads  of  bran  are  blended  together,  a 
uniform  product  is  secured.  And  so  with 
the  other  ingredients,  all  of  which  uni¬ 
formity  helps  to  make  every  bag  of  the 
final  mixed  feed  exactly  alike. 

As  I  stood  looking  down  into  these 
great  bins — something  like  looking  into 
the  top  of  a  silo  except  that  the  bins 
are  rectangular  and  many  times  longer 
and  Avider — the  manager  told  me  of  a 
tragedy  that  had  occurred  there  a  few 
months  before  when  a  young  man  jump¬ 
ed  down  into  the  bin  after  a  shovel  or 
something  and  immediately  sank  out  of 
sight  and  was  suffocated. 

After  the  ingredients  are  blended  in 
these  bins,  they  are  drawn  out  and  the 
right  proportions  of  each  are  measured 
out  to  make  the  final  mixture.  In  this 
mill  where  I  visited,  these  weighing  ma¬ 
chines  are  called  “poidometers”,  a  most 
interesting  mechanical  device.  Each 
machine  is  set  to  deliver  the  exact 
amount  of  each  ingredient  called  for  by 
the  formula  to  the  mixer' each  minute. 
The  slightest  variation  from  this  quan¬ 
tity  is  mechanically  impossible.  If  too 
much  works  on  to  the  scale,  the  feed  is 
shut  off  automatically.  If  too  little,  the 
feed  is  increased. 

From  the  poidometer  the  ingredients 
flow  in  a  steady  stream  into  great  ma¬ 
chines  where  they  are  churned  by  pad¬ 
dles  until  all  ingredients  are  uniformly 
blended  and  mixed  into  the  final  dairy 
feed.  From  the  mixers  the  feed  passes 
to  the  bins  where  it  is  let  out  into  bags 
and  the  tops  are  sewed  by  machine.  The 
bags  then  are  dumped  into  mechanical 
carriers  and  conveyed  to  the  storage 
house  all  ready  to  be  shipped.  During 
the  busy  season,  train  loads  of  both 


dairy  and  poultry  feeds  are  shipped  out 
of  the  plant  every  week. 

In  spite  of  this  immense  volume  of 
business,  one  is  impressed  with  the 
comparatively  few  men  who  are  needed 
to  carry  on  the  operations,  due  to  the 
almost  perfect  equipment  in  labor  sav¬ 
ing  machinery.  Supplanting  men  with 
machinery  is  constantly  taking  place  in 
all  industry.  We  must  do  it  also  on  the 
farm. 

Another  thing  that  caught  my  atten¬ 
tion  was  the  cleanliness  and  orderliness 
of  the  great  manufactory,  in  all  of  the 
buildings  covering  several  acres  of 
ground.  One  usually  thinks  of  a  feed 
mill  as  a  pretty  dirty  place,  but  this  is 
not  true  of  the  plant  that  I  visited,  nor 
probably  of  the  other  modern  feed  man¬ 
ufactories. 

My  conclusion  is  that  whatever  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  manufacturing  of  feed  might 
have  been  in  the  past,  those  practices 
have  been  done  away  with  so  that  to¬ 
day  a  farmer  may  feel  fairly  sure  that  he 
is  not 'making  a  mistake  in  purchasing 
any  of  the  leading  and  well  known 
brands  of  either  poultry  or  dairy  feeds 
now  on  the  market. 

What  Is  a  Good  Feed? 

There-  are,  however,  some  other  fac¬ 
tors  that  the  farmer  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  he  makes  his  feed  pur¬ 
chases  for  any  of  his  stock  or  poultry. 
The  first  and  the  most  important  of 
these  things  to  consider  is  the  results 
that  the  farmer  gets  from  his  animals 
when  he  feeds  a  certain  brand.  The  real 
test  of  any  feed  is  the  animal  and  the 
results  she  gives  from  that  feed.  In  the 
early  days  of  feeding  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  emphasis  placed  on  the  so-called 
nutritive  ratio.  About  the  only  question 
which  entered  in  was  how  much  pro¬ 
tein,  how  much  carbohydrates,  and  how 
much  of  the  other  food  elements  did 
the  feed  contain.  Practical  feeders  have 
come  to  realize  that  this  test  of  a  feed 
while  necessary  is  not  the  only  one  and1 
that  it  is  even  more  important  to  con¬ 
sider  the  results  from  the  animal  her¬ 
self.  Good  feeders  still  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  nutritive  ratio  of  course  but 
place  more  emphasis  on  actual  produc¬ 
tion. 

However,  before  judging  a  feed  bj| 
the  results  obtained  from  the  animal* 
the  farmer  must  be  absolutely  sure  that 
those  results  are  correct  as  determined  by 
records  and  not  by  guess  work.  A  cow 
might  do  well  on  a  certain  feed  for  a 
short  time  and  impress  the  farmer  that  that 
is  a  good  feed,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact* 
she  may  lose  weight  and  fall  off  in  Pr°* 
duction,  or  it  may  even  affect  her  health. 
The  dairyman  or  poultry  feeder  who  still 
feeds  with  an  old  bucket  or  scoop  shovel 
cannot  last  long  in  modern  farming.  What 
would  you  think  of  a  groceryman  who 
measured  out  your  sugar  with  a  shovel-, 
There  is  no  hope  for  the  farmer  who  feeds . 
without  records  of  weights  of  both  the 
feed  the  cow  eats  and  the  milk  and  butter- 
fat  she  produces. 

Another  factor  that  every  farmer  thinKS 
about  when  he  buys  feed  is  the  price. 
While  this  is  important,  I  believe  it  is 
secondary  consideration.  I  do  not  thin_ 
that  a  small  variation  in  price  on  a  dairy 
feed  should  cause  a  farmer  to  stop  buy¬ 
ing-  that  feed,  providing  he  is  absolute  y 
sure  that  his  cows  or  his  poultry  are 
ing  excellent  results  when  eating  that  feed. 
A  cheap  feed  may  be  dear  at  any  PrlC* 
if  it  is  not  the  right  feed.  I  do  belief 
that  farmers  gain  much  either  by  chang¬ 
ing  their  brand  of  feeds  top  frequent  y- 
better  way,  if  one  wishes  to  experiment,  > 
to  do  it  with  a  few  animals,  always  keep¬ 
ing  records  over  a  long  period  before  any 
real  conclusions  should  be  drawn.  _  Gue» 
work  in  feeding  has  cost  the  dairyin 
of  the  East  millions  of  dollars.  It  sho 
be  said  in  connection  with  feed  prices 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  mus 
content  if  they  would  hold  the  ■ 

business,  to  a  more  reasonable  profit 
( Continued  on  page  20) 
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stock  tested  for  white  diarrhea,  has  been 
one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  bringing 
about  this  revolution.  Mr.  Townsley  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  next  ten  years  will  see 
even  a  greater  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  farm  flocks  through  these  changes. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  breeding  project  in 
the  world,  and  it  has  a  direct  relation  to 
the  quality  of  chicks  one  is  able  to  get 
from  the  better  hatcheries,  is  the  Record 
of  Performance  and  registration  work  as 
it  is  being  carried  in  various  states  of  the 
Union  and  Canada. 

We  will  outline  the  Canadian  program 
as  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  and  has 
been  carried  further  than  any  other.  In 
Canada  the  egg-laying  contest,  of  which 
there  are  13  under  supervision  of  the 
Dominion  government,  is  the  backbone  of 
the  Record  of  Performance  work.  In 
these  contests  all  birds  which  produce 
more  than  200  eggs  per  year  are  registered 
in  the  Canadian  National  Poultry  Record 
maintained  by  the  government.  This  is 
similar  to  the  livestock  registry  associa¬ 
tions'  of  the  United  States,  only  in  Canada 
the  records  are  kept  by  the  government 
for  all  forms  of  livestock. 

Pedigree  Work  in  Canada 

When  the  second  generation  of  pullets 
from  these  200  egg  hens  have  also  pro¬ 
duced  200  eggs  they  are  registered  and 
their  sons  can  be  registered  also.  Thus  a 
male  bird  with  two  generations  of  200 
egg  hens  in  his  pedigree  becomes  a  reg¬ 
istered  male.  Because  of  the  newness  of 
the  work  registered  parents  are  required 
on  only  one  side  of  the  pedigree  but 
eventually  will  be  required  on  both  sides, 
with  the  egg-laying  contest  as  the  means 
of  maintaining  production,  much  as  official 
testing  in  dairy  circles  maintains  the  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  in  dairy  animals. 

As  this  work  spreads,  and  more  states 
are  taking  it  up  in  the  United  States,  the 
way  will  be  clear  for  the  farmer  to  keep 
up  a  high  egg  production  per  hen  from 
real  purebred  stock.  The  way  the  better 
hatcheries  are  selecting  their  male  birds, 
as  often  as  possible  from  R.  O.  P.  stock, 
gives  one  confidence  for  the  future  of  the 
poultry  business. 

Although  we  did  not  hear  it  discussed 
on  the  program  at  Ottawa  we  did  talk 
with  several  poultrymen  who  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  in  addition  to  the  commercial 
hatchery  the  commercial  broodery  will 
soon  become  a  national  institution.  To¬ 
day  already  in  many  places  the  business 
of  raising  chicks  in  batteries  is  being  tried 
out  with  success. 

In  this  manner  the  farmer  will  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  buying  chicks  and  putting  in 
many  trying  hours  tending  the  brooder 
stove  and  watching  the  health  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  baby  birds.  The  chicks  will 
be  raised  in  huge  batteries,  story  on  story, 
fed  only  under  perfectly  sanitary  surround¬ 
ings,  subject  to  constant  violet  rays  to  re¬ 
place  the  sunshine  and  codliver  oil  now 
so  necessary,  and  when  they  are  old 
enough  the  pullets  will  be  sold  to  farmers 
very  much  as  baby  chicks  now  are  and 
the  male  birds  will  go  to  market  whe.,  they 
reach  the  broiler  stage. 

ihe  hatchery  when  this  system  comes 
into  vogue  will  not  have  to  worry  about 
unsold  chicks  and  the  broodery  will  be¬ 
come  a  year  around  plant  and  the  big  end 

the  business.  That’s  one  development 
that  s  predicted  for  the  poultry  business 
that  will  be  as  revolutionary  as  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  commercial  hatchery,  if 
u  materializes  and  who  can  say  it  will 
not  after  all  the  other  remarkable  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  twentieth  century? 

The  “All-Mash”  System  of 
Feeding 

Now  that  we  have  produced  the  chicks 
r°m  highly  bred  stock  the  next  question 
!s  feeding  them  and  housing  them.  Feed- 
my  chicks  was  one  of  the  big  questions  of 
e  World’s  Poultry  Congress.  There 
^’ue  long  technical  discussions  on  various 
Proteins,  the  vitamins,  codliver  oil,  ultra- 
Vl°let  rays  and  the  other  new  fangled 
notions  that  have  become  common  in  the 


last  five  years.  One  authority  said  that 
the  baby  chicks  of  the  country  are  being 
fed  more  cod  liver  oil  than  the  babies  of 
the  country  ever  will  consume  and  it  was 
better  because  it  isn’t  so  highly  refined. 

Of  all  the  papers  on  feeding  the  one 
on  the  All  Mash  method  for  both  chicks 
and  chickens  by  D.  C.  Kennard  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station  seemed  the  most 
practical.  Mr.  Kennard  gave  credit  to 
Wisconsin  for  the  popularizing  of  this 
method  of  feeding  chicks;  although  he  said 
it  had  ldhg  been  known.  The  ration 
used  commonly  is  as  follows : 


Ground  yellow  corn  . 70  parts 

Winter  wheat  middlings  . ....20  “ 

Meat  scraps  (50%  protein)  . 5  “ 

Poultry  bonemeal  .  4  " 

Common  salt .  1  “ 


This  mixture  is  placed  before  the  chicks 
in  hoppers  so  protected  as  to  keep  the 
chicks  out  of  them  and  fed  with  milk  and 
other  customary  supplements  such  as  green 
feed,  codliver  oil  or  sunlight. 

This  method  of  feeding  chicks  has  be¬ 
come  quite  common  in  the  last  two  or 
three  years  and  saves  much  of  the  labor 
involved  in  caring  for  chicks  and  above  all 
helps  maintain  healthy  chicks  because  they 
are  not  picking  up  grain  from  the  littered 
floor.  One  method,  new  but  popular 
where  tried,  is  the  practice  of  growing 
chicks  on  a  screen  of  hardware  cloth  of 
one-quarter  or  even  a  half  inch  mesh. 
This  removes  all  danger  of  eating  drop¬ 
ping  and  cuts  down  the  spread  of  disease 
and  makes  necessary  the  all  mash  feeding 
method. 

Applied  to  hens,  Mr.  Kennard  said,  the 
all  mash  method  works  out  equally  well, 
disproving  completely  the  theory  that 
chickens  must  schatch  to  get  their  exercise. 
In  each  case,  feeding  chicks  or  hens,  the 
mixture  shouuld  be  granular  rather  than 
ground  too  fine.  The  all  mash  method 
will  not  correct  deficiencies  in  diet  or 
management  but  allows  all  birds  an  equal 
chance  and  runts  are  the  exception  when 
it  is  practiced. 

Diseases  Receive  Much  Attention 

Diseases  of  Poultry,  particularly  of 
chicks,  came  in  for  discussion  throughout 
the  Congress.  Dr.  John  R.  Mohler  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
said  that  Congress  had  recognized  poultry 
as  important  as  other  farm  animals  by 
allowing  an  appropriation  for  poultry 
disease  elimination.  The  poultry  raiser 
himself  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
elimination  of  disease  and  the  tendency  to 
study  poultry  diseases,  particularly  white 
diarrhea  and  tuberculosis,  is  strongly  in 
evidence. 

Dr.  D.  C.  Mathes^**  of  Scotland  said 
that  many  of  the  losses  from  poultry 
diseases  were  preventable  because  most 
poultry  keepers  wait  too  long  to'  seek 
skilled  advice,  do  not  recognize  causes  of 
diseases  readily  enough,  and  fail  to  follow 
up  proper  measures  once  the  disease  is 
recognized.  He  told  of  a  poultry  clinic 
conducted  in  Scotland,  where  different 
diseases  were  identified  in  birds.  In  the 
case  of  tuberculosis  little  attention  was 
paid  by  the  owners  to  the  treatment  or 
elimination  of  those  birds  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease,  thus  insuring  its 
spread  through  the  remainder  of  the  flock. 
Dr.  Mohler  said  the  tuberculin  test  was 
practical  to  be  applied  to  fowls  and  that 
approved  tests  for  white  diarrhea  plus 
sanitation  measures  used  commonly  in 
human  medicine  would  eliminate  that 
disease. 

Most  discussion  of  diseases  centered 
around  white  diarrhea,  the  one  poultry 
disease  that  is  carried  from  mature  stock 
through  the  egg  to  the  chick.  In  some 
states,  particularly  in  the  east,  stock  is 
being  certified  as  free  from  white  diarrhea 
following  the  agglutination  test.  Some 
speakers  cast  doubts  on  the  reliability  of 
the  test  but  after  listening  to  several  of 
these  discussions  it  seemed  that  the  varia¬ 
tion  was  due  to  the  skill  of  the  operator 
making  the  laboratory  test  of  the  blood 
sample. 

In  Illinois  a  state  wide  accreditation 
( Continued  on  page  19) 
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Less  Peed 

More  Profit 


There’s  the  story  of  Quaker  Ful-O- 
Pep  Egg  Mash  in  six  words.  It  goes 
farther  because  it’s  chock-full  of 
just  the  things  hens  must  have  to  lay 
regularly.  You  use  less  feed— you  make 
more  money.  These  are  facts  demon¬ 
strated  every  month  by  some  of  the 
most  successful  poultry  raisers  in  the 
country.  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  is  the 
economical  feed  because  it  contains  a 
generous  quantity  of  pure,  fresh  oat¬ 
meal— a  wonderfully  efficient  sub¬ 
stance;  to  this  are  added  the  essential 
ingredients,  including  minerals  and 
proteins,  that  a  hen  must  have  to  make 
eggs.  And  it  contains  Cod  Liver  Meal 
—just  the  right  amount  to  keep  the 
hen’s  organs  toned-up  for  steady  pro¬ 
duction.  Buy  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
now — this  week — and  prepare  your 
flock  for  the  most  profitable  winter 
you’ve  ever  enjoyed.  See  the  Quaker 
Dealer  in  your  neighborhood. 

Quaker 

FUL-O-PEP 

EGG  MASH 

The  Quaker  Qals  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker 

Ful-O-Pep  Dairy  Rations  Sugared  Pig- N- Hog  Green  Cross 
Poultry  Feeds  16%  20%  24%  Schumacher  Meal  Horse  Feed 

BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 
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la  It  possible  to  make  as  good  concrete 
With  creek  or  bank  gravel  as  It  is  with 
crushed  rock  and  sand? 

•"PHERE  are  two  reasons  why  gravel 
may  not  make  as  good  concrete  ac 
crushed  rock  and  sand.  The  first  reason 
is  that  it  is  likely  to  contain  dirt  which 
prevents  the  cement  from  making  close 
contact  and  binding  the  particles  to¬ 
gether.  This  can  be  remedied  by  wash¬ 
ing  the  gravel,  but  many  farms  do  not 
have  the  tools  for  doing  this.  The 
other  reason  why  it  is  not  as  good  is 
because  such  gravel  does  not  have  the 
right  proportions  of  fine  and  coarse 
gravel.  It  takes  more  cement  to  make 
a  cubic  foot  of  concrete  where  the  fine 
and  coarse  particles  are  in  equal 
amounts  rather  than  twice  as  much 
coarse  as  fine.  Creek  gravel  is  usually 
cleaner  than  bank  gravel,  but  the  action 
of  the  water  frequently  separates  the 
different  sizes  almost  completely. 

Where  bank  or  creek  gravel  is  used, 
better  results  will  be  secured  by  screen¬ 
ing  the  gravel  and  remixing  it  in  the 
proportions  of  twice  as  much  coarse 
material  as  fine.  Where  gravel  is  clean, 
good  cement  can  be  made  from  it. 

Good  concrete  is  composed  of  large 
pieces  of  crushed  rock  or  coarse  gravel, 
in  which  the  spaces  are  filled  with  finer 
sand,  and  finally  the  spaces  in  the  sand 
filled  with  cement,  and  the  whole  mass 
hardened  by  chemical  action  with  water. 

If  we  take  crushed  rock  or  gravel 
where  the  pieces  are  about  the  same  size 
we  will  find  that  the  spaces  between  the 
pieces  occupy  about  half  the  volume 
of  the  mass.  It  therefore  follows  that 
4  cubic  feet  of  crushed  rock,  two  cubic 
feet  of  sand  and  one  cubic  foot  of 
cement  will  make  4  cubic  feet  of  con¬ 
crete  and  not  seven  cubic  feet 


What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

Clean  Gravel  Makes  Good  Concrete— Blanching  Celery 


32  feet  above  the  well — Is  this  to  the  top 
or  bottom  of  the  cistern?  Every  3  feet  of 
elevation  is  equivalent  to  1  lb.  pressure.  If 
the  32  ft.  is  to  the  top  of  the  cistern  your 
lead  pipe  would  be  under  16  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  A  “C”  grade  pipe  would  stand  this 
though  over  a  period  of  time  the  D  grade 
would  be  safer. — F.  G.  Behrends. 


Alfalfa  Needs  Lots  of  Lime 

Where  a  soil  is  found  to  be  very  acid, 
what  is  the  best  method  of  applying  lime 
to  get  it  in  shape  for  alfalfa? — S.  L.,  New 
York. 

DETTER  results  are  usually  secured 
■*-*by  adding  lime  a  year  before  the  crop 
that  needs  it  most.  Better  results  are 
also  secured  by  mixing  the  lime  thor- 
best  way  will  probably  be  to  add  half 
oughly  with  the  soil.  In  your  case  the 
the  lime  needed  to  the  land  after  it  is 
plowed  this  year,  mixing  it  in  thorough¬ 
ly  and  then  plow  and  add  the  other  half 
next  spring,  after  which  alfalfa  can  be 
put  in. 


time.  Howeve^  it  can  be  applied  in  the 
spring  and  the  lime  sulfur  may  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  home  made  engine  oil  emulsion 
and  according  to  the  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  with  some  commercial  oil 
preparations. 

The  station,  however  says  that  it  has 
not  been  definitely  proven  that  mixing 
the  two  spray  materials  will  not  cause 
some  damage  or  that  both  leaf  curl  and 
the  cottony  cushion  scale  will  be  con¬ 
trolled.  If  this  is  to  be  tried  out,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  mixture  be  put 
on  in  the  spring  rather  than  in  the  fall. 
Of  course  lime  sulfur  alone  helps  to  con¬ 
trol  the  cottony  cushion  scale  and  where 
trees  are  not  too  badly  infested  an  oil 
spray  may  be  needed  only  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  spray  once  in  a  few  years. 


man’s  1000  Practical  Recipes  recommends 
giving  the  inside  of  the  tank  a  coat  of 
ordinary  slaked  or  hydrated  lime  mixed 
with  water  to  the  consistency  of  thin 
cream,  with  a  very  little  glue  size  melted 
and  mixed  in  to  help  fix  it.  This  should 
be  well  rubbed  in  with  a  bit  of  steel  wool. 
When  dry,  another  coat  should  be  given. 
This  helps  to  prevent  rusting  and  will  not 
hurt  the  water. — I.  W.  D. 


Alfalfa  in  the  Orchard 

Why  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  plan  to  grow 
alfalfa  In  the  apple  orchard?  It  Is  common¬ 
ly  said  that  an  orchard  in  sod  needs  nitro¬ 
gen,  and  yet  cultivating  an  orchard  adds  a 
lot  to  its  care..  Alfalfa  would  supply  the 
nitrogen  without  tillage. 

THIS  idea  has  already  been  tried  to 
some  extent  and  some  good  results 
have  been  reported.  However  there  is  a 
temptation  to  cut  the  alfalfa  for  hay. 
When  grown  in  the  orchard  it  should 
be  cut  and  left  on  the  ground.  On 
soils  that  are  rather  dry  the  alfalfa  may 
take  so  much  moisture  and  plant  food 
that  the  trees  will  suffer. 


Using  Field  Stones  For 
Basement  Wall 

I  Intend  to  build  a  basement  under  my 
house  this  spring  and  would  like  your  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  building  it.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  built  a  basement  wall  by  maxing  a 
wooden  form  such  as  is  used  for  concrete 
work,  then  a  row  of  limestone  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  then  poured  thin  cement  mortar  over 
It,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  This  wall  was 
about  12  Inches  thick  and  made  a  fine 
wall.  I  plan  on  building  the  same  kind 
of  wall  but  to  use  lime  mortar  instead  of 
cement  or  part  lime  and  part  cement. 
Would  that  make  a  good  solid  wall?  What 
proportion  of  lime  and  cement  should  I 
use  or  should  It  be  all  cement?  How 
should  the  lime  and  cement  mortar  be 
mixed?  I  do  not  mean  to  use  crushed 
limestone,  but  common  limestone  of  all 
sizes.  Any  suggestions  will  be  appreciated. 

IF  the  field  stones  are  solid  and  clean  and 

are  well  soaked  with  water  a  short  time 
before  they  are  used,  an  excellent  wall  can 
be  made  in  this  way.  Do  not  use  the  lime 
mortar,  as  it  will  crumble  after  a  few 
years.  Use  about  one  fifth  as  much  hy¬ 
drated  lime  or  lime  putty  as  you  use  of 
cement  and  use  about  2-J-a  cubic  feet  of 
sand  to  each  bag  of  cement.  It  is  better 
to  use  only  water  enough  to  make  only  an 
easy  working  mortar  rather  than  a  thin 
washy  one,  and  then  to  rod  it  or  tamp  it 
with  a  rod  or  small  stick.  Also  it  will  be 
better  to  put  in  a  layer  of  mortar,  then  a 
layer  of  stones,  as  this  will  make  it  a 
little  easier  to  work  the  mortar  down. 
The  thin  washy  mortar  does  not  make  as 
hard  dense  concrete  as  a  stiffer  mortar 
does.— I.  W.  D. 


Repairing  An  Old  Barn 

•'Would  you  please  give  me  some  advice 
In  the  following  matter.  What  width  and 
length  do  you  suggest  for  a  horse  stall,  and 
how  much  pitch  for  floor  of  stall?  Also  per¬ 
taining  to  the  roof  which  do  you  thing  best, 
a  good  grade  of  felt  shingles  or  wood 
shingles,  and  what  would  be  best  to  put  on 
the  outside  of  the  barn  siding  or  shingles, 
meaning  the  side  walls.  This  Is  an  old 
barn  that  1  am  repairing,  so  please  let  mo 
hear  from  you  as  quick  as  you  can.”— 
W.  M.,  Long  Island. 

ANSWERING  your  questions  in  order: 

1.  What  width  and  length  do  you  sug¬ 
gest  for  a  horse  stall  ?  5  feet  by  8  feet  with 
a  3  foot  manger.  3.  How  much  pitch  for 
floor  of  stall?  Just  a  little.  A  good 
floor  is  concrete  covered  with  planks.  3. 
For  the  roof  which  do  you  prefer,  a  good 
grade  of  felt  shingles  or  wood  shingles? 
Rather  hard  to  answer  since  the  grade  of 
either  felt  or  wood  may  vary  so  much. 
I  would  prefer  the  wood,  if  of  good  grade. 
If  you  consider  the  question  of  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  you  might  then  prefer  a  different 
roof  covering.  4.  What  would  be  best  to 
put  on  the  outside  of  a  barn,  siding  or 
shingles  ?  I  would  say  this  depended 
largely  on  the  bam.  For  a  hay  barn,  just 
siding;  for  a  cattle  barn,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  insulite  or  celotex  on  the  studds  for 
sheathing,  then  siding.  For  the  rest  of 
the  barn  just  siding. — F.  G.  B. 


Size  of  Pipe  for  Deep  Well 

T  have  a  driven  well,  the  water  level  of 
Which  is  115  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  I  wish  to  pump  water  from  this 
well  into  a  70  barrel  capacity  cistern,  locat¬ 
ed  400  feet  from  the  well,  and  32  feet  above 
the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  well.  The  con¬ 
sumption  being  100  gallons  per  day  what 
size  pipe  would  you  advise  using  In  the 
well  and  what  size  and  kind  from  the  well 
to  the  cistern?  I  prefer  lead  from  the  well 
to  the  cistern  if  It  will  stand  the  pressure. 

I  thought  of  using  2  inch  galvanized  pipe 
in  the  well  and  1  inch  lead  pipe  from  the 
well  to  the  cistern.  If  this  size  pipe  is  O. 
K.  what  heft  lead  pipe  should  I  use  to 
stand  the  pressure? — F.  L.  P.,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

I^OR  your  requirements  the  2  inch  pipe 
in  the  well  should  be  large  enough. 
If  you  have  not  yet  purchased  your  pump, 
I  would  suggest  that  you  consider  the  deep 
well  type  where  the  pump  cylinder  is 
slightly  smaller  than  the  pipe — This  enables 
you  to  remove  all  valves  and  the  plunger 
for  cleaning  or  repair  without  pulling  up 
the  cylinder- — The  lower  valve  is  so  made 
that  by  lowering  and  then  turning  the  pump 
rod  you  can  pull  the  valve  up.  Several 
companies  make  this  type  of  pump. 

From  the  pump  to  the  cistern,  I  would 
not  use  smaller  than  i  inch  pipe.  The  lead 
comes  in  various  weights,  for  example — 
3A  will  stand  very  high  pressures,  60  to 
100  lbs.,  C  up  to  35  lbs.,  D  up  to  20  lbs., 
etc.  A  costs  about  $1.20  per  foot,  C  $.48 
and  D  $.32 — You  state  that  the  cistern  is 


The  Peach  Cottony  Cushion 
Scale 

Where  cottony  cushion  scale  is  becoming 
a  pest,  Is  It  advisable  to  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  it  and  peach  leaf  curl  at  one  applica¬ 
tion?  Can  oil  emulsions  be  mixed  with 
bordeaux  and  lime  sulphur? 

IT  is  usually  recommended  that  the 
^  best  time  to  control  leaf  curl  is  in 
the  fall  because  weather  conditions  in 
the  spring  may  be  such  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  put  on  the  spray  at  the  right 


Don’t  Use  Paint  for  Water 
Tanks 

“Would  like  to  ask  If  It  would  be  satls- 
fectory  to  paint  the  Inside  of  a  small  steel 
tank  used  for  storing  drinking  water? 
Should  we  use  white  enamel  paint  or  would 
common  paint  be  better? — L.  J.  B. 

OIL  or  lead  paint  should  not  be  used 
for  the  interior  of  tanks  which  are  to 
hold  water  for  household  or  livestock  use. 
With  lead  paints  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  slow  lead  poisoning,  a  very  serious 
danger  because  dangerous  poisoning  may 
occur  before  it  is  suspected.  Nor  should 
any  paint  be  used,  which  has  linseed  or 
other  oil  as  a  basis,  since  it  is  very  likely 
to  soften  and  peel  off. 

A  thin  coat  of  hot  paraffin  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  and  is  not  likely  to  give  trouble, 
and  hot  asphalt  or  asphalt  paint  can  be 
applied,  although  this  will  probably  affect 
the  water  for  a  short  time.  The  Handy- 


Summer  Grain  Feeding  Pays 

WHEN  we  came  on  the  farm  in  1889, 
after  a  number  of  years  of  office 
work,  I  inherited  some  notions  that  I  have 
had  to  outgrow.  I  suppose  most  of  us 
do  fall  heir  to  a  good  many  ideas  about 
farming  which  it  costs  us  quite  dearly  to 
overcome.  With  me  one  of  these  trouble¬ 
some  ideas  was  that  it  never  pays  to  feed 
cows  on  pasture  a  bit  of  grain.  I  re¬ 
membered  that  my  father  never  did  that. 
Why  should  I?  If  it  was  a  good  thing, 
would  not  he  have  given  his  cattle  grain 
when  they  went  out  for  the  season’s  work  ? 

Well,  I  have  gotten  away  from  that  way 
of  thinking.  It  took  me  a  good  many 
years  entirely  to  break  away  from  the  old 
conception  that  cows  get  all  they  need 
from  grass.  But  gradually  a  new,  and  I 
believe,  a  better  vision  of  the  needs  of 
cows  at  this  time  of  the  year  came  to 
me.  This  is  the  way  I  figure  it  out  now: 

In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  grass 
has  not  much  substance  in  it.  What  cows 
get  at  this  season  is  mostly  water,  sweet¬ 
ened  and  made  palatable  in  the  laboratory 
of  nature.  Such  grass  makes  milk,  and 
the  cows  come  down  to  pasture  with  their 
bags  pressed  full  of  milk,  but  if  our  test 
ever  runs  low  it  is  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  when  cows  first  go  out  to  grass.  Io 
make  a  real  good  bill  of  fare,  cows  need 
grain  now  if  ever. 

Then,  too,  have  we  not  all  learned  that 
it  is  only  a  step  from  the  flush  of  feed 
to  dry  pastures?  Almost  always  we  begin 
to  have  short  pastures  in  July  or  August. 
Then  if  we  do  not  feed  grain,  we  are 
sure  to  suffer  loss  in  the  flow  of  milk. 
The  test  comes  up  gradually,  but  the 
quantity  fall's  off.  And  there  is  no  other 
way  to  keep  it  up  than  to  feed  grain  that 
I  know  of.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that 
if  our  cows  do  decline  in  their  milk  yielci, 
it  is  like  pulling  teeth  to  get  them  back 
to  a  normal  flow.  Therefore  it  seems  to 
me  that  feeding  grain  on  pasture  pays  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year. — E.  L.  V.,  N.  Y, 


Traffic  Copl:  Say,  Lady,  do  you 
know  how  to  drive  a  car? 

Fair  Motorist:  Oh,  Yes.  What  Is 
It  you  wish  to  know? — Life. 


Our  Experiences  With  Alfalfa 

( Continued  from  page  2) 

than  we  used  to  be.  Since  that  time  a 
number  of  farmers  have  dropped  in  for 
a  little  visit  and  to  look  over  crops  and 
compare  notes.  Why  do  we  not  do  more 
of  this?  Visiting  other  farmers  growing 
the  same  products  is  nearly  always  profit¬ 
able  both  in  information  and  in  sociali* 
bility.  The  Farm  Bureau  tours  offer  an 
opportunity  to  do  this  but  too  few  of 
use  the  opportunity.  Every  time  I  visit 
a  good  farm  and  farmer  and  talk  over 
■■common  interests  with  him  I  get  both  in 
spiration  and  information  and  I  realize 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me  1 
I  did  more  of  it.  I  firmly  believe  that  w 
would  all  be  better  off  in  every  way  it 
we  took  more  time  to  be  sociable.  ^ 
The  boy  and  girl  are  home  from  then 
Scout  camps  after  perfectly  wondertu, 
marvelous,  etc.,  times.  It  is  good  to  have 
them  home  again.  The  companionship  0 
the  children  means  much  more  on  far® 
than  in  towns.  In  cities  and  villages  tn 
children  lead  lives  much  more  independe 
of  their  parents  than  in  the  country,  ^ 
they  can  and  do  go  to  picnics  and  s0C 
affairs  so  much  alone  and  parents  are  away 
at  work.  But  in  the  country  children  a 
parents  necessarily  play  and  work  mo 
together,  and  it  is  good  that  they  jo 
their  absence  is  more  of  a  hardship 
their  return  more  of  a  blessing  1 
N.  Y..  Auer  20. 
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A  Vacation  Suggestion 

How  to  Get  A  Needed  Rest,  Without  Too  Much  Effort  and  Expense 
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SPEAKING  of  vacations,  how  few 
farmers  are  able  to  take  time  off? 
Here  is  the  way  we  do.  While  it  has 
been  laughed  at  by  some  of  our  friends, 
we  enjoy  doing  this  way  and  get  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure  with  little  expense  and 
without  neglecting  our  work. 

When  the  different  seasons  for  ber¬ 
ries  and  fruit  come,  we  begin  our  vaca¬ 
tions.  We  raise  our  own  strawberries 
and  raspberries  so  there  is  no  excuse 
for  vacation  there.  But  when  the 
huckleberry  season  comes,  we  take  a  day 
of  our  vacation,  pack  a  nice  basket  of 
lunch,  plenty  of  blankets  to  spread  on 
the  ground,  get  our  pails  and  with  our 
little  Ford  car  go  to  the  woods  where 
huckleberries  are  plentiful,  drive  over 
rough  ground,  broken  down  bridges, 
mud  holes  and  sand,  walk  some  'of  the 
way  and  pick  berries  until  tired.  Then 
we  have  our  picnic  dinner  in  the  ground, 
gather  wintergreen  berries,  ferns  and 
mosses.  After  dinner  we  pick  more 
berries  and  get  home  in  time  to  milk 
and  although  we  are  tired  we  have  had 
a  change  and  have  a  nice  lot  of  berries 
besides. 

Longer  Trips  for  Some  Fruits 

Then  when  cherries  are  ripe  we  do 
the  same  only  we  have  to  take  a  long 
motor  trip  there,  but  we  plan  a  nice 
lunch  and  part  of  the  fun  is  to  stop 
along  the  road  at  stands  and  buy  extra 
things  to  eat.  We  go  where  we  can 
pick  our  own  cherries,  which  is  lots  of 
fun  and  we  have  a  jolly  day  and  get  a 
nice  lot  of  cherries  which  will  taste  so 
good  next  winter.  When  we  are  en¬ 
joying  eating  them  it  also  reminds  us 
of  the  things  that  happened  on  that 


A  Frock  of  Lovely  Lingerie 


Pattern  2881  is  designed  with  lovely  lines 
and  is  especially  fortunate  for  those  who  must 
look  for  slenderizing  effects.  However,  it  is 
equally  good  for  the  slender  figure.  It  is  ideal 
for  crepella,  wool  rep,  silk  twill,  flat  crepe, 
or  light  weight  flannel.  It  cuts  in  sizes  18 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  In  the  3 6'Anch  size  use  4  yards  of 
40 -inch  material  with  1  yard  of  40 -inch  con¬ 
trasting.  Price  13c. 


day  of  our  vacation.  Quite  a  bit  later  the  value  of  a  practical  test  under  home 
in  the  season  comes  the  winter  pears  conditions  and  realize  that  a  woman  who 
when  we  make  another  day’s  trip  and  is  willing  and  able  to  record  results  ac- 
are  always  back  to  milk,  but  can  have  curately  is  a  treasure  on  earth,  their  view- 
such  a  nice  time  and  see  what  other  point  may  change.  Furthermore,  such  ef- 
farmers  are  doing,  besides  getting  our  forts  are  as  bread  cast  upon  the  water,  for 
supply  of  pears  and  enough  to  sell  to  often  times  the  results  of  just  these  tests 
pay  all  our  expenses  and  for  our  own  are  of  great  value  to  the  women  them- 

selves. 

Other  Pursuits  Than  Berries  Take  the  tests  on  sheeting,  for  instance. 

A  few  other  days,  one  at  a  time,  we  Various  textile  and  clothing  specialists  in¬ 
take  to  go  and  visit  poultry  breeders  terested  themselves  in  the  wearing  quality 
who  raise  the  same  breeds  we  do,  Bour-  and  durability  of  sheeting.  Since  that 
bon  Red  turkeys  and  Columbian  Wyan-  constitutes  a  part  of  every  household  linen 
dottes  and  this  is  very  interesting.  We  supply.  Research  tests  were  made,  getting 
find  some  better  than  our  own  and  the  opinion  of  several  consumers  as  to 
some  not  as  good,  but  we  can  always  where  they  would  place  different  samples 
appreciate  other  breeders’  birds  and  of  sheeting,  considering  wearing  qualities 
when  we  get  home  our  own  look  better  and  durability.  Samples  were  also  sent  to 
to  us  than  they  ever  did  before.  the  laboratories  for  test  and  results  showed 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  certain  that  the  price  is  not  always  a  safe  guide 
breed  of  cattle,  take  one  day  and  go  and  and  that  the  consumers  did  not  “pick  the 

winner”  if  good  wear  was  what  they 
wanted. 

One  piece  at  a  cost  of  42c  per  yard  was 
rated  first  by  the  consumers,  but  received 
fourth  place  in  the  laboratory  tests.  An¬ 
other  piece  which  received  first  place  in 
the  laboratory  only  received  fourth  place 
by  the  consumers.  A  piece  at  44c  per  yard 
was  rated  as  third  place  by  consumers  but 
received  seventh  place  in  laboratory  tests. 

The  results  of  these  sheeting  tests  have 
been  placed  before  the  chief  of  the  division 
of  simplified  practice  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
with  the  idea  that  in  some  way  producers 
may  be  induced  to  so  grade  their  products, 
sheetings  or  otherwise,  that  consumers  may 
know  exactly  what  they  are  buying. 


Smart  Semi  Tailored  Frock 


Z33Z 

Pattern  2992  with  its  slightly  bloused 
bodice  and  vestee  opening  together  with  the 
box  pleated  skirt  front  has  the  distinctive 
touches  of  this  season's  styles.  It  lends  itself 
to  woolen  crepes,  silks,  or  even  the  heavier 
grades  of  georgette.  It  is  an  almost  univer¬ 
sally  becoming  design.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  In  the  36-inch  size  use  3%  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  with  Y  yard  of  36-inch  con¬ 
trasting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new 
Fall  Fashion  Catalogues.  Send  or¬ 
ders  to  Pattern  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


see  some  especially  good  stock  of  that 
breed,  go  just  as  far  as  you  can  and  get 
back  to  milk.  Take  your  lunch  and  eat 
out  doors.  All  these  things  are  a 
change.  If  you  like  to  fish,  go  fishing 
one  day.  If  you  follow  out  this  plan 
all  during  the  summer,  when  fall  comes 
you  will  see  you  have  had  quite  a  nice 
vacation  without  having  to  get  extra 
help  that  perhaps  you  could  not  depend 
on,  and  with  a  very  small  expense  aside 
from  gas  and  time. — Mrs.  C  J.  D 


Consumers  Must  Help 

AT  times  busy  women  rather  resent  the 
**  tests  and  records  they  are  asked  to 
make  by  specialists.  But  when  they  know 


Helpful  Hints 

r"PHE  best  towels  for  baby’s  bath  are  old, 
soft  nakpins  or  an  old  tablecloth  cut 
into  large  squares.  A  small  square  makes 
a  fine  washcloth.  If  baby  cries  with  colic, 
give  him  three  or  four  teaspoons  of  good 
warm  water,  with  a  little  bit  of  sugar 
added,  if  he  won’t  accept  it  without.  Have 
a  flannel,  folded  four  times,  thoroughly 
warmed  through  and  place  it  qn  his  little 
tummy,  over  his  shirt,  then  lay  him  over 
your  shoulder  and  spank  gently.  Repeat 
if  necessary. 

Avoid  the  use  of  pins,  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  Snaps  make  ideal  fasteners  for 
baby’s  clothes  and  are  quickly  sewed  on. 
I  make  all  baby’s  little  shirts,  opening  them 
on  both  shoulders,  with  two  snaps  on  each 
shoulder  strap. 

The  little  shirts  that  fasten  with  straps 
crossed  in  back  are  better  fastened  with 
a  snap  sewed  on  the  straps.  They  are 
easier  and  safer  than  pins.  When  baby 
gets  pretty  big  for  the  shirts,  cut  off  the 
straps  and  fasten  each  front  flap  with  a 
snap  at  the  side  seam.  It  is  more  com¬ 
fortable  that  way  as  the  straps  roll  up. 

The  front  and  back  of  father’s  wool 
shirts,  when  he  has  worn  out  the  sleeves 
and  collar  will  make  nice  warm  under¬ 
skirts  for  the  little  tot  or  small  daughter 
— Mrs.  L.  B.,  Mich. 


Makes  clothes  cleaner 
more  quickly,  more  easily* 

Good  soap  and  plenty 
of  dirt-loosening  naptha, 
working  together  in 
Fels-N  aptha,  give 
extra  help  you’d  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  from  any  other  soap. 


The  IfcltlphprT  Hotel 

48th  Street — West  of  Broadway 

Times  Square’s  Finest  Hotel 

Within  convenient  walking  distance  to 
important  business  centres  and 
Theatres,  Ideal  Transit 
Facilities 

450  ROOMS  and 450  BATHS 

Every  room  an  Outside  Room  with  two 
large  windows 

Large  Single  Rooms  $4.00  per 

Size  ll'6"x20'  _ *  day 

For  two,  $5  00  With  Twin  Beds,  $6.00 
Large  Double  Rooms  $£.00  per 

Twin  Beds,  Bath _ w  day 

SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES 


Furnished  or 
Unfurnished 


Suites  with  serving  pantry 
$95  to  $150  per  month 


Priced  RESTAURANT  £££• 

Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request 

Curtis  A.  Hale,  Managing  Director 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling' 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6Jc.  «.nd  $1.C0  at  drujvs'ists. 
Hiscox  Chem*  Works,  Patchogue*  N.  Y. 


STAMMERING 

Permanently  corrected  at  the  Bogue  Institute. 
Founded  1901.  National  patronage.  Scientific 
training  of  speech  musculature.  Comfortable  home¬ 
like  dormitories,  recreation  rooms,  etc.  Ask  for  free 
book  including  complete  information. 

BOGUE  INSTITUTE  FOR  STAMMERERS, 
10804  Bogue  Building, 

1147  N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


COFFEE  that  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 

WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 


N°  housewife  can  make  good  coffee 
if  the  coffee  she  buys  has  lost  its 
flavor.  Any  housewife  can  make 
good  coffee  from  this  coffee  with  the 
flavor  roasted  in.  Try  it.  There’s 
no  secret  process.  Just  use  your 
own  good  method  of  making.  That 
fragrant  aroma,  that  rich  coffee 
taste — your  family  and  guests  will 
enjoy  them  every  time  you  serve 
White  House  Coffee. 

The  Flavor  is  Roasted  In! 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 
Boston  —  Chicago  > —  Portsmouth,  »Va. 
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3  Tons 

Heats 

8  Rooms! 


“With  the  Bulldog  Furnace  I  used  3 
tons  of  hard  coal  last  winter  to  heat 
our  8  room  house.” — Lester  F.  Coons, 
Ellenville,  N.  Y. 

More  Heat  With  Less  Fuel 
“I  have  had  my  Bulldog  furnace  for  three 
winters.  It  takes  the  place  of  two  heaters 
and  then  some,  burning  less  coal  with  much 
more  comfort.  Every  room  is  warm.  Give 
me  a  Bulldog  for  comfort!  —Walter  N. 
Burlingame,  41  Rural  Ave., Lowville,  N.  i. 

Keeps  Home  Cozy  With  Less  Fuel  Than  Stovs 

“I  am  sending  a  snapshot  of  my  country  home  to 
which  we  installeda  Bulldog  Furnace.  Will  say  that 
with  the  severe  winter  our  house  has  been  cozy  at 
all  times,  with  less  fuel  than  was  used  lor  one 
Stove.’’— A.  E.  Durggins,  Kt.  4.  Cumberland,  Md. 

After  6  Years— “Heats  as  Good  as  Ever” 

Our  furnace  has  been  in  use  6  years  and  heats  as 
good  as  ever/’— Arthur  Cloepul,  it*  P»  No* 
Rock  Port,  Mo. 


Comes  Completely  Erected! 
Fits  any  Height  of  Basement 
You  Install  It  Yourself! 


Cuts  Coal  Bills  in  Half 

“I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  7 
room  house  before  I  got  the  Bulldog 
and  our  house  was  always  cold.  With 
the  Bulldog  it  only .  takes  half  as 
much  coal  and  we  had  weather  be¬ 
low  zero,  and  the  house  was  nice  and 
warm  in  the  morning  when  we  got 
up.  We  never  have  the  draft  on 
more  than  a  half  hour  at  a  time,  and 
it  has  the  place  red  hot.  It  is  easy 
to  regulate  and  keep  the  fire  all  day 
in  mild  weather.— Jess  T.  Conrad, 
1211  W.'  Arch  St.,  Shamokin,  Pa. 

Bulldog  is  Just  What  He  Wanted! 

“I  wanted  a  square  heater  that 
would  not  take  up  half  my  cellar, 
also  one  with  a  square  fire  box,  so 
my  fire  would  burn  even.  I  lived  in 
a  place  with  a  furnace  having  a 
round  fire  box  and  never  had  an 
even  fire.  I  wanted  a  heater  that 
would  not  break  my  back  to  shake  it, 
one  that  would  save  coal  and  give 
me  heat.  I  have  it  today  installed  in 
my  cellar.  It  is  a  Bulldog.” — Robert 
P.  Carter,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

If  you  are  even  thinking  of  a  pipeless  fur¬ 
nace,  or  any  furnace,  write  for  our  free  cata- 
log.  The  Bulldog  is  one  furnace  you  MUb  1 
investigate.  Comes  completely  erected, 
fits  any  height  of  basement,  goes  through 
any  door  and  you  install  it  yourselr  I 

No  Money 

JMwfi1 

Small  Monthly  Payments 

The  Bulldog  is  sent  you  for  free  inspection. 
Then,  if  satisfied,  you  make  only  small 
monthly  payments,  at  <?ur  amazingly  low 
price!  Factory  connections  in  both  n-ast 
and  West.  We  ship  from  nearest  point. 
Don’t  consider  buying  any  furhace  until  you 
find  out  about  the  Bulldog.  Write  at  once 
for  our  special  offer  and  our  free  catalog, 
together  with  the  wonderful  record  of  Bull¬ 
dog  success.  Get  reaoy  for  winter  NOW  I 
Mail  this  coupon  today  l 

Bulldog  Furnace  Co*  a* 

Babson  Bros.,  Sole  Distributors 
19th  and  California  Ave.,  Dept.  C-S06  Chicago 
Without  obligating  ms  in  any  way  please  send 
mo  your  free  catalog  and  special  oner  on  tu. 
Bulldog  Furnace.  * 

Have  you  a  bas.ment?  Yes  Q  No  Q 
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When  Cleaning  Must  Be  Done 

Useful  Hints  for  Getting  the  House  Freshened  Before  Winter 


PERSONALLY  I 

of  house-cleaning,  I’d  far  rather 
thi  nk  of  good  times  and  general  social- 
bill  ty  but  without  the  former  we  can’t  en¬ 
joy  the  latter  so  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  way  than  to  marshal  our  forces  for 
the  usual  fall  cleaning.  With  proper 
planning,  however,  it  is  jio  such  bugbear 
as  it  used  to  be. 

When  we  can  all  afford  a  good  vacuum 
cleaner  and  electricity  to  run  it,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  dust  and  dirt  will  be  much  more 
nearly  solved  than  it  is  now,  but  there 
are  still  a  big  majority  of  us  here  in  old 
Chautauqua,  at  least  who  must  do  the  best 
we  can  with  brooms,  mops,  and  cleaning 
cloths.  Last  year  I  papered  nearly  the 
whole  house  so  there  is  very  little  to  do 
this  year  but  I  would  like  to  renew  one 
ceiling  which  has  become  quite  badly 
smoked. 

A  little  judicious  patching  over  torn 
spots,  done  early  so  that  it  will  have  time 

I  am  Glad 

Oh  God,  I  am  glad,  so  glad — 

Glad  for  the  rain  and  the  sun. 

And  the  wind  in  my  hair; 

Glad  for  the  brooks  that  run, 

And  the  deep  blue  curtain  of  air; 

Glad  for  the  friendly  trees, 

And  the  pattern  of  shade 
That  the  sun  and  the  breeze 
And  the  leaves  have  made; 

Glad  for  the  flaming  bars — 

The  clouds  in  the  sunset  light; 
Glad  for  the  smiling  stars 
And  the  cool,  blue  night. 

Oh  God,  I  am  glad,  so  glad! 

Dorothy  Rose 


don’t  like  to  think  meals  during  cleaning.  I  need  appetizing 

food  and  I’m  sure  the  rest  do,  so  I  plan 
to  live  better  rather  than  worse  at  that 
time. 

It  is  a  mistake,  too,  to  combine  house 
cleaning  with  laundry  work ;  either  is 
plenty  hard  enough  alone  so  if  washing 
must  be  done  at  that  time  it  should  not 
be  by  the  same  home-maker  who  does  the 
cleaning.  No,  I  don’t  clean  as  fast  as 
some  people,  but  I  try  to  do  it  more  sanely 
and  I’m  sure  my  household  suffers  less 
from  the  operation  than  some  families 
do — E.  M.  A.,  N.  Y. 


table  a  more  cheerful  appearance  two  15 
inch  white  squares  from  a  flour  sack  were 
used.  A  low  vase  with  sprouting  plate 
slips  completed  the  centerpiece. 

The  housewife  had  a  few  bright  dishes 
which  she  uses  every  day  to  give  a  more 
cheerful  note.  No  matter  what  the  weather 
may  be  outside,  this  room  is  always  at¬ 
tractive  and  homelike. 


The  Kitchen  Did  Double  Duty 

cillU  WC1C  Aicvvxiift  vvr 

SOMETIMES  a  day  spent  in  the  stores  rates  because  we  over-talked  our  time 
o  uTAmon  oimnct  tVw*  limit  Now  when  we  ffet  a  connection. 


A  Telephone  Saving 

OUR  telephone  bills  have  been  less  since 
I  placed  a  three-minute  egg-timer  on 
the  telephone  table. 

We  have  frequent  long-distance  calls 
and  were  constantly  having  to  pay  excess 


Nam* 

Address 

to  fade  a  bit  before  cleaning  time,  will 
help  out  the  general  appearance  very  ma¬ 
terially.  By  the  way,  if  I  patch  a  paper 
that  fades  noticeably,  I  like  to  put  the  new 
paper  in  bright  sunlight  and  fade  it  some 
before  applying  it.  Then  if  the  patch 
is  not  cut,  but  torn  unevenly,  and  matched 
perfectly,  it  will  hardly  be  noticed.  Late 
winter  is  a  good  time  to  repair  any  pieces 
of  old  furniture  that  may  need  it — I  say 
repair  advisedly ;  at  present  prices  few  of 
us  can  afford  to  buy  new.  Closets  and 
cupboards  may  be  cleaned  and  all  dresser 
and  bureau  drawers  arranged  before  the 
regular  housecleaning  begins  and  with 
th^se  things  done,  the  rest  is  compara¬ 
tively  easy. 

Don’t  turn  the  house  upside  down  and 
try  to  clean  it  all  at  once — I’m  not  sure 
at  all  this  plan  is  preferable  to  not  clean¬ 
ing  at  all. 

Some  warm  day,  wash  as  many  windows 
on  the  outside  as  possible  without  over¬ 
doing  the  thing— if  they  can’t  be  finished 
that  day  take  another  or  as  many  as  the 
task  may  require.  The  inside  may  be  done 
when  the  weather  is  not  so  perfect. 

A  very  satisfactory  plan  to  follow  with 
the  real  cleaning  job  is  to  bake  a  gen¬ 
erous  supply  of  food  for  as  many  days  as 
it  will  keep  nicely — three  or  four  should 
be  the  maximum ;  and  then  take  one  room, 
clean  it  and  replace  all  the  furniture. 
Never  mind  if  it  isn’t  night,  don’t  tackle 
another.  Freshen  up  a  little  for  supper, 
serve  a  nice  meal,  and  relax  for  your 
family’s  sake. 

The  next  day  clean  another  room,  but 
don’t  repeat  the  process  until  Saturday 
night  finds  you  so  tired  your  nerves  are 
all  on  edge  and  it  takes  until  Monday 
morning  to  get  able  to  resume  the  clean¬ 
ing.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt  on  the 
cleaning  job  by  Friday  night,  anyway; 
you  will  need  Saturday  to  prepare  a  fresh 
supply  of  food  for  Sunday,  make  sure 
that  the  Sunday  clothes  are  ready,  and 
rest  a  little  so  you  won’t  be  too  tired  to 
go  to  church. 

I  seldom  try  to  clean  much  on  Mon¬ 
day  ;  I  bake  so  that  my  meals  will  be  more 
easily  prepared  when  I  do  begin  cleaning 


discourages  a  woman  almost  to  the 
point  of  despair.  There  are  so  many 
lovely  things  which  she  would  like  to  have 
in  her  home  and  yet,  as  she  sees  them 
there,  they  all  cost  money — oftentimes 
much  more  than  she  could  possibly  spare. 
But  even  the  most  meagre  home  can  be 
made  more  inviting  if  a  woman  uses  her 
mother-wit.  From  the  great  West  comes 
this  story  of  how  one  woman  met  the 
emergency  and  made  her  house  more 
home-like.  Miss  Susan  Wilder,  extension 
specialist  of  South  Dakota  College  relates 
the  woman’s  story. 

This  housewife  with  her  husband  and 
three  children  live  on  a  farm  in  South 
Dakota.  They  had  a  crop  failure  this 
year.  There  was  little  left  when  harvest 
was  over  and  bills  paid,  to  show  for  the 
year’s  work.  A  drastic  cut  in  expenses 
was  necessary  in  order  to  go  through  the 
winter  on  as  little  outlay  as  possible  and 
it  was  decided  that  they  would  live  in  the 
kitchen  to  save  fuel. 

The  housewife  decided  that  she  would 
make  it  the  most  livable  kitchen  imagin¬ 
able.  First,  she  gave  it  a  thorough  clean¬ 
ing.  She  then  arranged  the  furniture  so 
that  one  side  of  the  room  had  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  living  ro6m.  She  used  two  rag 


limit.  Now,  when  we  get  a  connection, 
we  turn  the  timer  and  find  it  much  easier 
to  watch  the  time  than  when  watching  a 
clock  or  watch. — A  M.  Ashton. 


When  You  Want  to  “Cut  Up” 

u /"CUTTING  up”  is  no  fun  if  the  knife 

v-»  is  dull.  And  a  woman  saves  time 
and  temper  if  she  has  something  better 
than  a  stone  jar  or  the  stovepipe  to  sharpen 
it  on.  A  good  sharpener  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  use  one  of  the  cheaper  knives 
satisfactorily,  especially  where  knives  have 
a  habit  of  getting  lost.  One  of  the  sta¬ 
tionary  sharpeners  with  two  sets  of 
wheels  is  very  convenient.  With  two  or 
three  draws  through  it  a  knife  is  ready 
for  any  job. 

To  work  fast  and  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  damage  to  one’s  hands,  blades  should 
be  sharp,  of  shape  suitable  to  the  job,  and 
handles  should  fit  the  hand  that  grasps 
them.  Try  the  knife  out  to  see  if  it  is 
comfortable,  just  as  you  do  an  armchair. 
Have  as  few  knives  as  possible,  have  them 
of  good  quality,  keep  them  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  either  hang  them  or  keep  in 
a  rack  where  the  edge  will  not  be  dulled 
by  striking  some  other  surface.  Stainless 


Luncheon  sets  with 
the  appliqued  pockets 
for  the  napkins  are  new 
and  extremely  popular. 

This  set  No.  3424  is 
charmingly  developed  on 
best  quality  linen  finish 
Indian  Head  in  shades 
of  orange  and  yellow 
for  the  larger  flowers, 
the  new  lacquer  red  in 
the  smaller  flower,  with 
the  basket  of  green  ma¬ 
terial  embroidered  in 
blanket  stitch  of  green 
and  white,  which  makes 
the  set  extremely  effec¬ 
tive.  A  butterfly  design 
on  the  napkin  is  finish¬ 
ed  in  colors  to  match.  A 
detailed  working  chart 
showing  where  each 
color  is  to  be  used  is 
enclosed. 

The  centerpiece  is 
36x36  In.  and  the  four 
napkins  12x12  in. 

Complete  set  sent 
postpaid  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  95  cents. 

Send  orders  to  Embroid¬ 
ery  Dept.,  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  Add  25 
cents  for  one  of  our 
complete  and  beautifully 
illustrated  Embroidery  Books. 


rugs  on  the  floor.  She  moved  in  a  table 
for  a  few  books  and  magazines  and 
brought  in  two  rocking  chairs  from  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  house.  A  half  dozen 
bright  pictures  were  cut  from  old  maga 


steel  blades  will  do  away  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  keeping  them  scoured. 

One  paring  knife,  (two  if  more  than 
one  person  works  in  the  kitchen)  one  nar¬ 
row  bladed  butcher  knife,  one  bread  knife. 


Drignt  pictures  were  cut  xrom  urn  r,  .  j 

zines  and  tacked  on  the  walls  and  three  one  spatula  (a  limber-bladed  knife)  ana 
yards  of  soft  yellow  cheese  cloth  at  a  possibly  one  slicing-knife  make  a 
cost  of  12  cents  a  yard  provided  curtains,  assortment  for  most  purposes,  the  s  e 
There  was  also  enough  of  the  cheese  cloth  should  extend  through  the  center  ot  tno 


for  a  ruffle  across  the  double  windows 
and  for  side  drapes. 

Scraps  of  dress  gingham  in  yellows, 
browns  and  blue  were  pieced  together  and 
used  for  a  chair  back  and  seat  for  the 
two  rocking  chairs.  Seat  cushions  were 
provided  for  the  two  straight  back  chairs 
that  were  used  in  this  living  room  corner 

........  . . . . 0  of  the  kitchen.  A  plant  was  placed  on 

again.  Obviously  these  are  suggestions  the  table  before  the  window, 
for  the  woman  who  has  no  help.  One  White  oilcloth  was  used  on  the  table 
thing  I  don’t  do ;  I  never  serve  “picked-up”  in  order  to  save  washing  but  to  give  the 


handle  and  be  held  in  place  by  at  least  two 
or  three  riverts.  Otherwise  the  bladfl 
loosens  from  the  cement  in  which  it  * 
set  and  the  knife  is  not  good. 


To  Mend  Books 

KEEP  a  roll  of  passepartout  picture 
binding  to  mend  the  backs  of  books. 
It  comes  in  different  shades  and,  as  it 
is  gummed,  it  is  easy  to  use.  All  books 
that  are  cracked  at  the  back  can  be  rc 
inforced  very  easily. — E.  H.  F.,  N.  1  .* 
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‘‘Improve  Your  New  Home 
With  Large  Shade  Trees” 

THE  owners  of  many  new  homes 
have  wished  that  they  could  select 
big  trees  from  the  woods  and  move 
them  with  all  their  glory  to  the  yard. 
This  is  possible  if  a  little  care  is  used. 
Trees  from  three  to  five  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  and  larger  may  be  moved  easily, 
and  with  a  good  chance  of  success. 

After  selecting  a  well  shaped  tree  of 
the  desired  size  the  new  home  should 
be  prepared  to  receive  it.  This  is  done 
by  digging  a  hole  in  the  yard.  The  size 
of  the  hole  will  vary  with  the  size  of 
the  tree.  A  width  of  six  feet  by  four 
feet  deep  is  generally  sufficient  for 
large  trees.  The  tree  is  best  moved 
when  the  ground  is  frozen.  Be  sure 
that  a  ball  of  earth  be  kept  around  the 
roots,  and  the  roots  should  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible.  The  ball  of  dirt 
insures  this  and  also  serves  to  anchor 
the  tree  in  its  new  location.  The  earth 
ball  should  be  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
diameter  and  at  least  two  feet  in  depth. 

The  tree  should  be  pruned  before  put¬ 
ting  it  into  place.  In  doing  this  the 
natural  shape  should  be  preserved.  This 
may  be  done  by  removing  the  useless 
limbs,  and  cutting  the  others  back  to 
good  branches.  It  is  important  that 
the  top  be  pruned  rather  severely  so  as 
to  balance  the  roots  which  are  largely 
cut  off  in  digging. 

When  setting  the  tree  dirt  should  be 
well  packed  around  the  ball  of  roots.  As 
the  dirt  thaws,  water  should  be  poured 
on  the  packed  soil  and  more  earth  fill¬ 
ed  in  when  necessary.  Doing  this  every 
time  will  pack  the  ground  solidly  around 
the  roots  of  the  newly  set  tree.  The 
tree  should  be  well  braced  until  it  gets 
well  established. 
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Crisp  Pickled  Cucumbers 

AN  excellent  process  for  pickling  cu¬ 
cumbers  is  this:  Use  one  gallon  good 
vinegar,  one  cup  of  salt,  one  cup  of 
ground  mustard,  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  ground  spices.  Mix  the 
ingredients  and  pour  over  the  cucumbers 
in  quart  glass  jars  and  seal.  No  heat  is 
required.  These  pickles  keep  well  and  are 
very  crisp.  Use  only  small  sized  cu¬ 
cumbers. — E.  D.,  Tenn. 

These  are  good,  snappy,  tart  pickles.  If 
you  like  sweetish  pickles  add  a  small 
amount  of  sugar.  In  case  the  small 
tnay  be  used  although  they  are  never  so 
Pickles  are  lacking,  sliced  large  cucumbers 
desirable  for  the  choicest  pickles . 


Peach  Preserves 

pREPARE  peaches  as  for  canning, 
weigh  the  fruit  and  add  as  much 
sugar  by  weight  with  water  to  about  half 
cover,  boil  till  peaches  are  tender.  Re¬ 
move  from  syrup  then  boil  syrup  rapidly 
Until  quite  thick,  then  put  peaches  back  in 
»nd  cook  fifteen  minutes  longer  or  until 
fruit  is  clear.  Can  and  seal.  This  makes 
a  beautiful  product,  the  fruit  in  whole 
pieces  or  halves  and  as  clear  as  crystal. — 
E.  D.,  Tenn. 
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DEPT.  STORES 

FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
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NEW  YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Dunkirk 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 
Ithaca 
Little  Fall* 
Newburgh 
Olean 
Oneonta 
Rome 
Watertown 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 
Beaver  Fall* 
Bloomsburg 
Brad  dock 
Bradford 
Carlisle 
Cka  m  bersburg 
Coatesviile  . 

Du  Bo: a 

Frankiin 

■Green  sburg 

Grove  City 

Hanover 

Indi  ana 

Jeanette 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

McKeesport 

Meadville 

Monessen 

Mount  Carmel 

Mount  Pleasant 

New  Kensington 

Oil  City 

Pittston 

Potts  town 

Shambkin 

Sharon 

Shenandoah 

Stroudsburg 

Titusville 

Uniontown 

Warren 

Washington 

Waynesboro 

Williamsport 

MARYLAND 

Frederick 

NEW  JERSEY 
Vineland 
Salem 

W.  VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Grafton 
Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 
Welch 


things 

at  Bis  Savings  Through  Our 
Tremendous  BuyinsResources 

EXTRA-QUALITY  silk  stockings  When  you  go  to  your  nearest  J.  C. 

by  the  million  pairs!  Full  value  Penney  Company  Department  Store 
undergarments,  corsets  and  brassieres 
in  tremendous  quantities!  Enormous 
orders  purchased  for 
CASH  to  supply  the 
women  of  over  3,000,- 
000  families  who  pat- 
ronizeour  885  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  through¬ 
out  the  country! 

Think  what  tremen¬ 
dous  savings  we  are 
able  to  effect  through 
this  huge  co-operative 
cash  purchasing  pow¬ 
er!  And  as  for  twenty- 
five  years,  remember 
that  our  savings  are 
ALWAYS  passed  on 
to  our  customers. 


HOSIERY,  CORSETS  & 
UNDERWEAR  SAVINGS 

Women’s  449  Full  Fash - 
ioned  Silk  Hose — 

medium  heavy-weight  service; 
extra  long  boot  with  mercerized 
top.  Black  and  colors.  T  a  q 
Unusual  value.  Pair  , 

Women’s  447  Full  Fash¬ 
ioned  Silk  Hose — 

extra  fine  gauge;  medium  light 
weight;  silk  to  the  top.  Black, 
colors.  National  lead-  rfj  i  a  r\ 
er.  Pair . 

Women’s  445  Full  Fash¬ 
ioned  Silk  and  Fibre  Hose — 

extra  long  boot  with  mer-  QO 
cerized  top.  Black,  colors.  •-'O 

Women’s  1215  Pure  Thread 
Silk  and  Fibre  Hose — 
in  black  and  colors.  Re-  A(\ 
markable  hose  for,  pair  .  **  J 
Our  “Lady-Lyke”  Corsets, 
Corset-Brassieres,  Brassieres, 
and  other  types  of  Undergar¬ 
ments,  appeal  to  women  who 
demand  style  and  comfort. 


you  enjoy  a  valuable  double  advan¬ 
tage — first,  the  advantage  of  Personal 
Selection;  second,  the 
assurance  of  Lowest 
Prices  consistent  with 
Good  Quality. 

Whether  you  require 
underthings,  shoes, 
clothing  or  furnishings 
for  yourself  or  other 
members  of  your  fam¬ 
ily,  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  through  its 
stores  offers  you  the 
same  exceptional 
values  that  have  been 
responsible  for  our 
twenty-five  years  of 
continued  growth. 


Experienced 
Young  Salesmen 
wanted  to  train 
for  our  (tore 
Managers. 


A  NATION-WIDE 
iNsrmmoN- 


Write  today  for 
our  illustrated 
“Store  News  Fail 
Catalogue.” 


in  the  spring  and  sold  during  the  summer. 
I  also  find  a  ready  sale  for  them  after 
being  pickled  when  I  have  any  to  dispose 
of.  These  are  sold  for  75c  per  half  gal- 
if  the  peaches  do  not  clear  before  the  lon  an(i  $r-25  per  gallon,  as  these  are  all 


*yrup  is  quite  thick,  a  small  amount  of 
water  may  be  added.  Otherwise  it  may 
not  be  necessary  to  boil  doom  the  syrup 
because  it  is  very  thick. 


Cucumbers  and  Cucumber 
Pickles  My  Best  Paying 
Pin  Money  Crop 

[^AST  year  from  12  hills  of  cucumbers 
.  1  picked  over  10  bushels  for  selling 

111  ,a  green  state  for  pickling  purposes  to 
Neighbors  and  some  few  to  market.  My 
juam  market  is  mostly  right  at  home. 

bey  brought  anywhere  from  25  to  35 
cents  per  peck,  according  to  how  early 
.  la<I  them  in  the  summer  and  how  late 
**}  ^le  as  early  and  late  vegetables 
ways  sell  better  than  those  in  mid¬ 
summer.  I  also  planted  a  few  hills  about 
v  y  1st  to  come  in  especially  for  early 
*nd  late  fall  pickling.  I  find  that  fall 
cucumbers  sell  better  than  those  planted 


seasoned  and  ready  to  eat. 

I  also  put  up  some  in  brine  in  large 
kegs  or  half  barrels,  which  sell  readily 
during  the  winter  at  50c  per  peck  for 
pickling.  Always  have  the  brine  strong 
enough  to  float  an  egg  if  you  wish  them 
to  keep  well  and  be  of  firm  nature.  (Edi¬ 
tor’s  note:  not  less  than  12/3  cups  salt 
per  gallon  of  water).  I  find  cucumbers 
are  easily  grown,  heavy  yielders  and  are 
good  sellers  at  any  season  in  any  shape 
or  form.  I  want  to  plant  quite  a  few 
the  coming  July  for  fall  use. — Mrs.  V. 
H.  S,  Va. 


What  Happened  at  the  World’s 
Poultry  Congress 

( Continued  from  page  15) 

project,  outlined  by  Dr.  F.  A.  Laird,  state 
veterinarian,  was  showing  some  promise, 
Dr.  Laird  laid  particular  stress  on  the 

sanitary  measures  accompanying  the  rais¬ 


ing  of  the  chicks  from  tested  stock. 

In  rearing  and  brooding  chicks,  Prof. 
R.  N.  Jones  of  Connecticut  laid  particular 
stress  upon  cleanliness.  Clean  chicks, 
clean  incubators,  clean  brooderhouses, 
clean  ground,  clean  litter,  clean  feed, 
clean  management  and  clean  laying  houses 
were  the  eight  points  in  the  Connecticut 
program.  A  survey  of  a  large  number  of 
poultry  farms  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
cleanliness  program.  Those  farmers 
neglecting  one  or  more  of  the  various 
items  in  the  program  had  their  egg  pro¬ 
duction  reduced  and  mortality  increased. 
Market  Information  Needed 

In  discussion  of  various  marketing 
topics  the  demand  for  more  information 
about  market  supplies  and  conditions  was 
stressed  and  of  equal  importance  was  the 
standardization  of  the  product.  To  the 
standardization  of  eggs  was  credited  part 
of  the  increased  consumption  of  eggs  per 
capita  in  Canada.  Led  by  the  cooperative 
marketing  •  associations  of  the  western 
prairie  states  this  movement  is  assuming 
great  importance.  On  the  Pacific  Coast 
it  has  been  the  salvation  of  the  egg  pro¬ 
ducer,  while  various  efforts  are  being 
made  throughout  the  eastern  states  to 


establish  poultry  and  egg  cooperatives. 

Considerable  time  was  also  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  changes  in  poultry  and 
egg  production  which  have  occurred  since 
the  days  of  the  commercial  hatchery,  early 
hatching  of  chicks,  early  finished  broilers 
and  early  laying"  pullets.  The  storage  sea¬ 
son  for  eggs  has  changed  completely,  the 
market  for  broilers  has  advanced  from 
Labor  Day  to  Easter,  and  the  culling  of 
laying  hens  has  made  a  year  around  fresh 
poultry  market  compared  with  a  three 
months  market  in  the  fall  as  formerly. 

Thus  ends  our  comparatively  brief  re¬ 
view  of  the  greatest  poultry  meeting  ever 
held.  The  review  is  brief  compared  to 
the  many  things  seen  and  heard  and  we 
apologize  for  its  sketchiness. 


A- tablespoon  ful  of  corn  syrup  or  a  pinch 
of  cream  of  tartar  in  fudge  or  frosting 
helps  to  keep  it  smooth  and  creamy. 


It  pays  to  put  new  washers  in  faucets 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to,  drop ;  wash  basins 
and  sinks  will  become  stained  if  the  drip¬ 
ping  continues. 
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IT  was  incredible  to  sit  there  in  a  ham¬ 
mock-chair  under  the  African  stars,, 
outside  this  man’s  tents,  a  whiskey-and- 
soda  in  my  hand  and  a  cheroot  in  my 
mouth,  and  hear  him  tell  how  he  had 
taken  our  Zinderneuf  story  to  Brandon 
Abbas! 

I  think  I  was  soon  past  wonder  and 
all  power  to  feel  astonishment. 

What  did  strike  me  and  what  did  give 
me  endless  food  for  speculation,  from 
then  until  I  saw  her,  was  his  account 
of  how  Aunt  Patricia  had  received  his 
incredible  news.  Apparently  she  did 
not  seem  even  to  want  to  get  the 
wretched  jewel  back.  Her  attitude  had 
puzzled  Lawrence,  and  it  puzzled  me  as 
he  described  it.  .  .  . 

When  Lawrence  had  finished  his  tale 
he  gave  me  much  Brandon  Abbas  news. 

Sir  Hector  Brandon  was  dead.  He 
had  died  miserably,  alone  in  Kashmir,  of 
cholera — his  servants  and  coolies  having 
fled  as  soon  as  the  disease  was  recognis¬ 
ed  for  what  it  was. 

The  Chaplain  had  died  of  what  was 
apparently  a  paralytic  stroke.  Claudia 
had  married  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
England,  nearly  old  enough  to  be  her 
grandfather. 

Augustus,  always  a  poor  horseman, 
had  fallen  off  his  hunter  and  been  drag¬ 
ged  until  he  was  very  dead  indeed. 

Isobel  was  quite  well.  No,  she  had 
not  married.  How  long  was  it  since 
Mr.  Lawrence  had  heard  from  Lady 
Brandon?  Oh,  quite  recently,  only  a 
month  or  so  ago.  She  wrote  more  fre¬ 
quently  nowadays.  Seemed  to  have  no 
one  to  turn  to  for  advice,  now  the  Chap¬ 
lain  was  dead.  .  .  . 

Isobel  was  well  and  unmarried!  (I 
was  conscious  that  I  was  breathing 
more  freely  and  my  heart  functioning 
more  regularly  than  it  had  done  since 
this  grave  austere  official  had  mention¬ 
ed  Claudia’s  marriage.)  .  .  . 

And  so  Aunt  Patricia  knew!  Yet 
what  did  she  know  after  all?  Merely 
that  Michael  professed  and  confessed  to 
be  the  single-handed  thief  of  the  “Blue 
Water,”  and  that  he,  and  he  alone,  was 
to  blame.  .  .  . 

Did  she  yet  know  the  truth  as  to  the 
theft? 

*  *  * 

I  had  been  feeling  horribly  ill  for  some 
time,  and  now  I  collapsed  altogether 
with  a  combination  of  malarial  fever  and 
dysentery — that  ill-omened  union  after 
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“Beau  Geste’  —By  C.  P.  Wren 


whose  attack  a  man  is  never  quite  the 
same  again. 

Had  I  been  Lawrence’s  own  son,  he 
could  not  have  done  more  for  me,  and 
the  Government  doctor,  who  came  post¬ 
haste  by  rail  and  horse,  was  splendid. 

George  Lawrence  was  with  me,  hav¬ 
ing  sworn  not  to  let  me  out  of  his  sight 
until  he  had  delivered  me  safe  and  sound 
at  Brandon  Abbas. 

And  so,  one  day,  I  found  myself  on 
the  deck  of  a  steamer  breathing  glorious 
sea-air,  and  looking  back  upon  the  re¬ 
ceding  coast  of  horrible  Africa,  and  al- 


ed,  can  imagine  something  of  what  I 
felt  as  I  walked  to  the  Bower,  which 
she  had  elected  to  be  our  meeting-place 
rather  than  a  railway-platform,  or  a 
steamer’s  deck. 

Well,  joy  does  not  kill,  or  I  should 
not  have  survived  that  hour.  Aunt 
Patricia  was  coldly  kind,  at  first. 

I  was  made  to  feel  that  she  had  sent 
for  me  one  day,  and  I  had  refused  to 
come,  and  had  further  disobeyed  her  by 
leaving  the  house,  against  her  expressed 


you  had  HAD  A  DUPLICATE  MADE,  i 
thought  what  a  splendid  thing  it  would  be 
if  only  we  HAD  A  BURGLARY  and  the 
•Blue  Water’  substitute  were  stolen!  The 
thieves  would  be  nicely  done  in  the  eye, 
and  your  sale  of  the  stone  WOULD  NEV- 
ER  BE  DISCOVERED  by  SIR  HECTOR. 

Had  I  known  how  to  get  into  the 
Priests’  Hole  and  open  the  safe,  I  would 
have  burgled  it  for  you. 

Then  Sir  Hector’s -letter  came,  announc. 
Ing  his  return,  and  1  knew  that  things  were 
desperate  and  the  matter  URGENT.  So  I 
spirited  away  that  clever  piece  of  glass  or 
quartz  or  whatever  it  is,  and  I  herewith 
return  it  (with  apologies).  I  NEARLY  put 
it  back  after  all,  the  same  night,  but  I’m 
glad  I  didn’t.  (Tell  John  this.) 

Now  I  do  beg  and  pray  to  LET  SIR 
HECTOR  GO  ON  THINKING  THAT  I  AM 
A  COMMON  THIEF  AND  STOLE  THE 
‘BLUE  WATER’— or  all  this  bother  that 
everybody  has  had  will  be  all  for  nothing, 
and  I  shall  have  failed  to  shield  you  from 
trouble  and  annoyance. 

If  it  is  not  impertinent,  may  I  say  that 
I  think  you  were  absolutely  right  to  sell  it, 
and  that  the  value  is  a  jolly  sight  better 
applied  to  the  health  and  happiness  of  the 
tenants  and  villagers  and  to  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  farms,  than  locked  up  in  a 
safe  in  the  form  of  a  shining  stone  that  is 
of  no  earthly  benefit  to  anyone. 

It  nearly  made  me  regret  what  I  had 
done,  when  those  asses,  Digby  and  John, 
had  the  cheek  to  bolt  too.  Honestly,  it 
never  occurred  to  me  that  they  would  do 
anything  so  silly.  But  I  suppose  it  Is  sel¬ 
fish  of  me-  to  want  all  the  blame  and  all 
the  fun  and  pleasure  of  doing  a  little  job 
for  you. 

1  do  so  hope  that  all  has  gone  well  and 
turned  out  as  1  planned.  1  BET  UNCLE 
HECTOR  WAS  SICK! 

Well,  my  dear  Aunt,  I  can  only  pray 
that  l  have  helped  you  a  little. 

With  sincerest  gratitude  for  all  you  have 
done  for  us, 

Your  loving  and  admiring  nephew, 
‘BEAU’  GESTE. 


desires! 

After  lunch,  in  the  drawing-room,  the 


Another  Great  Story  Coming 

THIS  installment  brings  BEAU  GESTE  to  an  end, — one  of  the  greatest 
stories  of  modern  times.  It  was  a  little  hard  to  get  it  started,  but  those 
of  you  who  read  it  all  the  way  through  know  the  reason  why  millions  of 
copies  of  BEAU  GESTE  were  sold  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and 
also  why  it  made  one  of  the  greatest  motion  pictures. 

We  have  been  busy  for  weeks  selecting  another  great  story  for  our 
readers—  We  have  finally  narrowed  the  choice  down  to  two  or  three,  and 
will  make  the  announcement  next  week,  and  possibly  run  the  first  install¬ 
ment.  Anyway  you  may  look  for  it  soon.  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
takes  much  pride  in  selecting  and  publishing  outstanding  serial  stories  by 
authors  known  and  loved  the  world  over,  and  we  choose  these  stories  with 
special  regard  to  what  farm  people  like  to  read,  and  of  a  standard  of  quality 
and  cleanness  that  all  of  our  folks  are  glad  to  welcome  into  the  family  circle. 
Look  for  our  first  installment,  or  at  least  the  announcement  next  week. — The 


Editors. 


most  too  weak  to  keep  my  eyes  from 
watering  and  my  throat  from  swelling, 
as  I  realised  that  I  was  leaving  behind 
me  all  that  was  mortal  of  two  of  the 
best  and  finest  men  that  ever  lived— my 
brothers,  Michael  and  Digby.  Also  two 
more  of  the  finest  men  of  a  different 
kind,  Hank  and  Buddy,  possibly  alive, 
probably  dead  (for  no  word  had  come 
to  Kano) — and,  but  for  Isobel,  I  should 
have  wished  that  I  were  dead  too. 

But  I  was  glad  to  be  alive,  and  in  my 
selfishness  let  my  joy  lay  balm  upon 
my  grief  for  my  brothers  and  my  friends 
— for  in  my  pocket  were  cables  from 
Isobel,  cables  dispatched  as  soon  as 
Lawrence’s  letter  reached  Brandon  Ab¬ 
bas,  announcing  my  appearance  in  Ni¬ 
geria,  and  the  deaths  of  Michael  and 
Digby. 

*  * 

I  will  not  write  of  my  meeting  with 
her.  Those  who  love,  or  ever  have  lov¬ 


room  from  which  the  “Blue  Water”  had 
disappeared,  I  gave  her,  in  the  presence 
of  Isobel  and  George  Lawrence,  the  let¬ 
ter  and  packet  that  had  been  Michael’s 
charge  to  me. 

She  opened  the  letter  first  and  read 
it,  and  then  read  aloud  in  a  clear  and. 
steady  voice: 


“A  beau  £jeste,  indeed,”  said  Aunt 
Patricia,  and  for  the  only  time  in  my 
life,  I  saw  her  put  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes. 

*  *  * 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  George 
Lawrence,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  of  His  Ma* 
j,esty’s  Nigerian  Civil  Service,  to  Col¬ 
onel  Henri  de  Beaujolais,  Colonel  of 
Spahis,  XIXth  (African)  Army  Corps: 


“My  most  dear  and  admired  Aunt 
Patricia, 


When  you  get  this,  I  shall  be  dead,  and 
when  you  have  read  it  I  shall  be  forgiven, 

I  hope,  for  I  did  what  I  thought  was  best, 
and  what  would,  in  a  small  measure  repay 
you  for  some  of  your  great  goodness  to  me 
and  my  brothers. 

My  dear  Aunt,  I  knew  you  had  SOLD 
the  ‘Blue  Water’  to  the  Maharajah  (for 
the  benefit  of  the  tenants  and  the  estate), 


ind  I  knew  you  must  DREAD  the  return 
)f  Sir  Hector,  and  his  discovery  of  the 
:act,  sooner  or  later. 

I  was  INSIDE  ONE  OF  THE  SUITS  OF 
ARMOUR  when  you  handed  the  ‘Blue 
Water’  over  to  the  vizier  or  agent  of  the 
Maharajah.  I  heard  everything,  and  when 
jnce  you  had  said  what  you  said  and  I  had 
rieard  it— it  was  pointless  for  me  to  con- 


.  .  And  so  that  is  the  other  side  of  the 
story,  my  friend.  Alas,  for  those  two 
splendid  boys,  Michael  a*id  Digby  Geste.  .  . 

And  the  remaining  piece  of  news  is  that 
I  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  come  over  to  England  in  June. 

You  are  the  best  man  I  know.  Jolly,  and 
1  want  you  to  be  my  Best  Man,  a  desire 
shared  by  Lady  Brandon. 

Fancy,  old  cabbage,  after  more  than  thir¬ 
ty  years  of  devotion!  ...  I  feel  like  a  boyl 

And  that  fine  boy,  John,  is  going  to  mar¬ 
ry  the  ‘so  beautiful  child’  whom  you  re¬ 
membered.  Lady  Brandon  is  being  a  fairy 
godmother  to  them,  indeed.  I  think  she 
feels  she  is  somehow  doing  something  for 
Michael  by  smoothing  their  path  so.  .  .  • 

THE  END. 


some  of  them  have  taken  in  the  past. 
Keeping  feed  prices  at  the  lowest  possible 
minimum  is  good  long  time  business 
practice  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and 
dealers  for  it  helps  to  maintain  a 
permanent  and  successful  dairy  industry. 

What  About  Home  Mixing? 

Another  feed  problem  that  every  farmer 
considers  at  one  time  or  another  is  that 
of  home  mixing.  This  question  is  closely 
tied  up  with  the  problem  of  supplementing 
the  grain  ration  with  home  grown  grains 
and  with  good  roughage.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  dairymen,  exact  and  painstaking  in 
their  methods,  good  students  of  dairy  feed¬ 
ing,  who  make  home  mixing  pay,  but  with 
the  rank  and  file  it  does  not  pay. 

One  may  buy  the  ingredients  and  mix 
them  often  at  a  considerable  saving  over 
buying  of  mixed  feed,  but  the  answer  as 
to  whether  there  was  a  real  saving  cannot 
be  determined  except  by  the  cow  or  the 
hen  after  records  have  been  taken  on  the 
results.  If  the  farmer  can  always  get  uni¬ 
form  ingredients  so  as  to  make  up  the 
same  mixed  feed  each  time  with  little 
variation,  if  he  is  willing  to  shovel  over 
his  mixture  time  and  again,  if  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  go  to  all  of  the  bother  to  put  a 
really  good  feed  together  each  time,  he 
probably  will  be  well  paid  for  his  work, 
some  of  the  time  at  least.  The  trouble 
is  with  the  great  majority,  we  are  not 
willing  and  often  do  not  have  the  time  to 
go  to  the  necessary  trouble  and  pains  of 
mixing  the  feed  at  home,  it  is  not  always 
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possible  to  get  the  ingredients,  especially 
good  quality  ingredients,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  cows  or  the  hens  get  a  varying 
mixture  which  is  sure  to  show  up  in  poor 
results.  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  I  believe  in  home  mixing  under  the 
right  conditions,  but  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  practical  on  many 
farms. 

The  growing  practice  of  raising  more 
home  grown  grains  somewhat  alters  the 
home  mixing  question.  Where  oats,  peas, 
barley  and  other  grain  can  be  grown  on  a 
dairy  farm  at  a  profit,  they  should  be,  and 
it  is  then  necessary  for  the  farmer  to 
figure  the  right  method  of  combining  these 
feeds-  with  purchased  feed  into  a  right 
ration.  A  mistake  can  very  easily  be  made 
whereby  all  the  profit  from  such'a  practice 
can  be  offset  by  lack  of  good  results  from 
the  animals.  It  is  here  that  dairymen  need 
the  very  best  advice  available,  and  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  manufacturers  and 
feed  dealers  need  to  give  more  considera¬ 
tion  to  adapting  their  feeds  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  farmers  who  are  grow¬ 
ing  some  grain  at  home  for  feeding 
purposes. 

A  dairy  feed,  as  every  dairyman  knows, 
needs  variation  also  in  accordance  with 
the  kind  of  roughage  fed  the  cow.  Some 
manufacturers  have  already  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  farmers  to  buy  the  right  mix¬ 
ture  to  fit  the  kind  of  roughage  that  they 
have.  Good  silage  with  alfalfa  or  clover 
hay  requires  less  grain  and  this  dairy  feed 


Great  Feed  Mill 
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can  be  much  lower  in  protein  content.  In 
fact,  many  good  feeders  are  feeding  much 
lower  protein  mixtures  than  formerly 
anyway. 

Get  Credit  at  the  Bank 

Any  discussion  of  the  feed  problem  is 
not  complete  without  saying  something 
about  obtaining  credit  from  the  feed 
dealer.  The  whole  system  of  modern 
business  operates  against  the  man  who  pays 
cash,  and  no  system  is  fair  that  .  forces 
the  cash  buyer  to  pay  the  same  price  for 
his  feed — or  for  any  other  product  for 
that  matter— that  the  other  fellow  pays 
who  has  short  or  long  time  credit.  The 
place  to  obtain  credit  is  at  the  bank  and 
most  farmers  can  now  obtain  such  credit 
if  they  really  make  the  effort  and  if  they 
will  furnish  the  bank  with  the  proper 
credit  statement  of  their  assets  and  liabili¬ 
ties.  The  most  the  bank  charges  is  six 
per  cent  for  the  use  of  the  money,  but 
no  feed  dealer,  no  matter  how  con¬ 
scientious  he  may  be  or  how  hard  he  may 
try,  can  afford  to  grant  credit  for  less 
than  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  If  the 
farmer  cannot  get  credit  at  the  bank  and 
still  insists  upon  being  carried  by  the  feed 
dealer,  then  certainly  every  dealer  should 
have  a  system  whereby  the  man  who  pays 
cash  gets  the  benefit  of  it 

A  word  might  be  said  also  for  quantity 
buying.  The  man  with  a  sizable  dairy 
who  studies  his  markets  and  each  year 
purchases  his  feed  several  months  in  ad¬ 


vance  probably  comes  out  ahead  in  th£ 
long  run.  Although  there  are  quite  a  fetf 
exceptions  when  he  guesses  wrong. 

Finally,  as  an  ideal  for  the  whole  dairy 
industry,  I  like  to  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  feed  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  the  milk  dealers,  the  cooperative 
organizations  interested  in  the  industry, 
and  the  dairymen  themselves  will  ail 
recognize  that  all  are  mutual  partners  in 
this  great  modern  business  of  producing 
and  marketing  dairy  products  and  that  no 
partner  can  suffer  for  any  length  of  time 
without  injury  to  the  whole  industry. 

Already  I  see  considerable  progress  to¬ 
ward  this  ideal.  Mutual  problems  are 
understood  and  recognized  infinitely  more 
than  they  were  even  ten  years  ago,  and 
when  this  viewpoint  is  generally  recog¬ 
nized  by  all,  there  will  be  little  effort  on 
the  part  of  some  to  profit  unjustly  at  the 
expense  of  others,  and  the  feed  manufac¬ 
turers  and  dealer,  the  cooperative  organi¬ 
zation,  the  milk  buyers,  and  the  dairymen 
themselves,  who  run  their  business  on  a 
business  basis  and  render  real  service,  wm 
prosper. 


“Lime,  judiciously  used,  aids  wonderful 
in  the  growing  of  legumes,  and  legume* 
help  to  make  better  corn,  wheat,  potatoes, 
hay  and  oats.  In  these  times  of  high 
labor  costs  and  low  prices  for  farm  Pr°* 
ducts,  it  is  desirable  to  let  lime  do  its  Pa 
in  increasing  acre  yields.” — New  Jersey 
Agr.  Expt.  Station. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 


A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cent*  a 
word.  The  mln.imum  charge  per  insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
*-•  farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  natural  heelers, 
shipped  C.  O.  D.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

YOU  OFTEN  WISH  for  help  at  4  A.  M.— 
satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd,  they  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO.  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 

FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog 
book  on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feed¬ 
ing,  care  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48 
pages.  Illustrated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK 
MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

BEAGLE  PUPPIES,  3  months  old,  females 
$5.  Partly  trained  males  $15.  GERHARD 
JUNG,  Colden,  N.  Y. 

LIVE  STOCK 


POULTRY 


Cattle 


FOR  DUAL  PURPOSE  Shorthorns,  write  or 
call  on  WM.  J.  BREW,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  Yearling 
Rams,  suitable  for  showing  or  breeding.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  &  SONS, 
Lodi,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and 
ram  lambs.  Also  Duroc  pigs.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval.  J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna-On-Cayuga,  N. 

_ Swine _ 

CIIESHIRES:  Registered.  Pigs  and  service 
boars.  Quality  stock.  Quality  meat.  MORN- 
INGSIDE  FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  ESSEX  PIGS,  ten  weeks  old. 
Horned  Dorset  ram  lambs.  CHARLES  LAF- 
FERTY,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. _ 

REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS,  $8.75.  Six  weeks  old, 
large  litters,  best  blood  lines.  Northern  Grown 
Rosen  Seed  Rye,  Vetch  mixed,  great  yielder. 
GEO,  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS,  Feb.,  March, 
April,  May  hatches  laying  hens,  certified  and 
pedigreed  breeders.  HAMILTON  FARM,  R.  D. 
No,  1,  Huntington,  Long  Island  . _ 

PULLETS — Purebred,  high  egg  laying  strains, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices.  CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Drawer  25, 
State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. _ 

LEGHORN  PULLETS:  Free  range  grown 
and  bred  for  production.  Write  for  particulars 
and  prices.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF,  Towanda, 
Pa. _  _ _ 

REAL  QUALITY  SINGLE  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets — April  hatch;  choice  cocks  and  cock¬ 
erels.  KAUYAIIOORA  FARM,  Barneveld,  N. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets,  14 
Weeks  old.  Large  size,  306-egg  strain.  CLOSE’S 
EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


READY-TO-LAY  PULLETS.  Clover  range 
raised  on  clean  ground.  For  immediate  sale. 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  $1.25  up;  Barred 
Rocks  $1.50  up.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna.  V, 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  Strong  vig- 
orous  birds  from  trapnested  stock.  September  de¬ 
livery,  $1.25  each.  F.  L.  MORTON,  Cackleberry 
Farm,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  from  closely 
selected  heavy  laying  stock;  15  weeks  old;  Free 
range,  milk-fed.  $1.10  each.  F.  A.  SPENCER, 
Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

FOUR  THOUSAND  WHITE  LEGHORN 
Pullets  from  trap-nested  and  rigidly  culled  flock. 
Mothers  with  trap  records  of  from  160  to  250 
eggs.  Sired  by  choicest  males  from  hens  with 
records  up  to  284  eggs  and  from  Hollywood  male 
with  301  egg  dam.  Eight  hundred  splendid  indi¬ 
viduals  not  ready  to  lay,  $2i50  each.  Younger 
pullets  from  $1.00  up.  Cockerels  from  hens  with 
records  of  200  eggs  and  up,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 
STONEWOLD  LEGHORN  FARM,  Flemington, 
N.  J. _ 

BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS 


BABY  CHICKS — Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00,  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00 ;  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc  mpre, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa, 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Miscellaneous 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE — Cheap:  Adriance 
Reaper;  10  H.  P.  Fairbanks  Engine;  Ohio  En¬ 
silage  cutter;  Thrashing  Machine.  H.  HEPBURN, 
Clifton,  N.  J. 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Corn  Harvesters 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO.,  Salina,  Kans. 


Milking  Machines 


ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS!!  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Silos 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  or  R.  i. 
Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed,  $8.80; 
mixed  $7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS — Husky,  Purebred,  Barred 
Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Wyandottes,  Light 
Brahmas.  10,000  every  week,  summer  and  fall. 
Send  for  special  price  list.  CANFIELD 
HATCHERY,  Dept.  G.,  State  Road,  Lexington, 
Mass. 

SEPTEMBER  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks— 
Barred  Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred. 
Light  mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on 
large  lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c 
more.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $8 — 100; 
White  Leghorns  $8 — 100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds 
$9—100;  White  Rocks  $10—100;  Light  Mixed 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  mixed  $8 — 100.  Culled  for 
heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NEIMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister¬ 
ville,  Pa. 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


_ FARMS  FOR  SALE _ 

FARM  FOR  SALE — 325  acres,  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  House  and  Barn.  Registered  cat¬ 
tle  and  sheep,  cattle  T.  B.  tested.  250  thousand 
ft.  of  lumber.  All  kinds  of  fruit,  maple  orchard. 
LRVIN  W.  CONKLIN,  Del.  Co.,  Downsville,  N. 

LAKE  VIEW  FARM — 65  acres,  on  state  road; 
close  towns;  good  buildings;  level  tractor  worked 
land;  in  Southern  New  York  state.  $3,500  takes 
farm  and  crops,  terms.  Address  M.  L.  ROSS, 
Himrod,  N.  Y. 

FULLY  EQUIPPED  95-acre  Valley  farm. 
State  road;  Grade  “A”  market;  High  School;  ad¬ 
vantages;  easy  worked  productive  tillage.  Woods, 
fruit,  splendid  7-room  residence.  Concreted  stable 
barn,  other  good  buildings.  16  choice  cows,  5 
young  cattle,  team.  Extensive  modem  equip¬ 
ment.  All  for  only  $7500,  liberal  terms.  Must 
sell.  FRED  E.  HUNT,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

RETAIL  MILK  BUSINESS  handling  450 
quarts  daily.  Extensive  modern  equipment.  $4000 
takes  everything  including  real  estate,  half  cash. 
FRED  HUNT,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

_ AGENTS  WANTED _ 

INTERNATIONAL  SILOS — Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


Get  A  Handful  of  Inquiries  in  Every  Mail 

FROM  A  MARKET  OF 

140,000  American  Agriculturist  Subscribers 

USE  A  CLASSIFIED  “AD” 


HELP  WANTED 


(21)  177, 


OWING  TO  THE  INCREASING  DEMAND 
for  Dairy  Improvement  Associations  a  training 
school  for  association  milk  testers  will  be  given 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture  dilring  the  week  of 
September  19,  1927.  The  work  will  include  Bab¬ 
cock  testing,  computing  rations,  and  record  keep-> 
mg.  For  complete  information  write  to  G.  W. 
JAILBY,  JR.,  Dept,  of  Animal  Husbandry. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MARRIED  MAN  wants  year  around  position 
as  automobile  or  tractor  mechanic.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Write  BOX  432,  c|o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards — Some  knots.  .  but  excellent  value — . 
New  Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  thous¬ 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS.  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  foe 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates.  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUFPLY  CO..  Dept.  A.  89  Water- 
bury  St  .  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  32  ft.,  25c  ft. 
Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


200  ENVELOPES,  200  LETTERHEADS, 
printed,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Best  value  known. 
PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Flowers — Plants 


DELPHINIUM,  HOLLYHOCK,  BLEEDING 
HEART,  Hardy  Phlox,  Columbine,  Pyrethum, 
Gaillardia,  Hardy  Sweet  Pea,  Lupine,  Mertensia, 
Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Valerian,  Foxglove, 
Hardy  Pink,  Blue  Bells,  Mountain  Pink,  Even¬ 
ing  Primrose  and  100  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful 
each  year,  all  of  which  may  be  planted  during 
August  and  Fall  and  will  bloom  freely  next 
summer.  Also  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Hedge  plants.  Tulips;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus  plants,  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  HARR\  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 


Miscellaneous 


CERTIFIED  WHEAT  SEED.  College  In¬ 
spected.  Variety- — Honor,  White,  improved  se¬ 
lection  of  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff.  No  cockle. 
JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


Plants 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  Grape,  Wine- 
berry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall 
planting  also  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants, 
Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedge  plants,  Tulips 
for  August  and  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  -Y. 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER  and  CELERY 
Plants. — All  Plants  Rerooted — Copenhagen  Mar¬ 
ket,  Surehead,  Lupton’s  Long  Island,  Savoy,  Flat 
Dutch,  Red  Danish,  Red  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead 
and  Succession,  $2.00  per  1000.  Snowball  Cauli¬ 
flower— Rerooted— $4.50  per  1000.  Celery  Plants 
— Golden  Self-Blanching,  Easy  Blanching,  White 
Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Emperor,  Fordhook,  Giant 
Pascal  and  Golden  Plume — Rerooted — $3.00  per 
1000  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  PAUL  F, 
ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


HANDY  AlhDY  Says  Here  s  How  ’  —  • —  To  Store  Potatoes  and  Vegetables 


POTATOES 

AND  OTHER  VEGETABLES 
CAN  BE  STORED  SUCCESSFUL^ 
Wva  CHEAP  PIT.*** 


CHOOSE  A  WELL  DRAINED  LOCATION- 
V  kakb  ft oop  op  shiplap.With 
,  SLOPE  ENOUSft  FOR  6ftA|NA6e. 

K  COVER  WITH  ROOFING  PAPER. 

*0  TWO  ALTERNATE  UW£R$ 

OP  STRAW  ANO  DlfoT—  j 

AT  l  1 


ventilating  shafts  with 

ADJUSTABLE  OPENINGS. 

AOJU5T  OPENINGS  TO  KFSP  TEMPERATURE 
AS  NEAR  3 A®  F.  AS  POSStSLg. 

eve  lone  ceLLAiL 
Nothin  \\  IBout 
THIS’  PER  SlSTeft 
EMMA  T'PRACttce 
siNgin’ 


By  Ray  Inman 


KC£P  PST  ©PEN  AT  MICsHT 

AND  CLOSED  IN  DAV 


LEAVE  A\R  SPACE  OVER.  POTATOES 


THERE  ARB  OBVIOUS  REASONS  WtV-tf  THS  . 
PIT  SHOULD  NOT  8E  DO<?  IN  THE  FRONT  VAftO. 
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Our  Boys  and  Girls 


Est.  1916— Pat’d 

Admits  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Brings  Wmter  Eggs' 

Hens  quit  laying  in  winter  because  glass  window  stop  the 
sun’s  ultra-violet  rays.  Give  them  a  GLAbb  tUJUt 
scratch  shed  arid  they  start  laying  like  it  was  June. 
GLASS  CLOTH  admits  ultra-violet  light  freely.  The 
hens  exercise.  Egg  paralysis  disappears  Egg  glands 
function.  It  is  common  for  400  hens  to  lay  $1000  worth  of 
eggs  in  the  cold  months.  A  $5.00  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH 
makes  you  tremendous  profits.  Half  a  million  successful 
risers .  Try  i  t  th  is  winter.  Make  big  egg  money.  Order 
a  roll  at  once.  It  will  pay  you.  .  . 

New  super-strength  material  just  out.  Tough  as  boot 
leather.  ”  Strongest  material  of  its  kind  On  earth.  Trans¬ 
parent,  waterproof,  weatherproof.  No  additional  cost. 

|  $5.00  brings  big  roll  45  feet  long 
i  and  86  inches  wide.  Samples  and 
[  Book,  “Feeding  for  Eggs,”  free. 
Catalog  showing  uses,  on  request. 

L  1.  _ _ Jx  fnntvi  lltl 
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T  has  been  a  long  time  since  any  of 
her  little  nieces  and  nephews  wrote  to 
Aunt  Janet,  and  she  misses  it  too.  She 
las  been  getting  plenty  of  letters  from 
ter  grown-up  relatives,  but  now  she 
would  like  the  yviung  ones  to  write  and 
tell  her  what  poem  they  like  best.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  them  write  verses  them¬ 
selves— we  had  one  lovely  poem  from  a 
twelve-year  old  boy.  Anyhow  write  to 
Aunt  Janet  and  tell  the  name  of  your 


J.I  your  dealer  does  xivjw  uave  n,  wuu  - — . 

TURNER  BROS.  w!»"e&io  Dept.  0  1 1 


CLEAN  OFF:.A;BOO  SPAVfN 


or  thoroughpin  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  It  is  penetrating  but 
does  not  blister  nor  remove  the 
hair.  You  can  work  the  horse  at 
thesame  time.$2.50at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions.  Write 
for  valuable  horse  book  4-S  free. 
A  user  writes:  “Had  one  horse  with 
bog  spavin  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bot¬ 
tle  Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Horse 
;now  going  sound  and  well." 


WJF.  YOUNG.  Inc.  5f9  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass 


:  B  A  B  Y  CHICKS: 


y.-a  m  hr  fivmmm 

SEND  NU  MONEY.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you 
get  chicks.  From  purc-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected 
ana  culled  flocks.  Live  deliver) 

Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 


White 


25 

50 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5,50 

10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Mixed  all  varieties  . . 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  114,  Bellefonte, 


Pa 


How  to  Make  a  Horizontal  Bar-— Lone 


unnecessary  nails  and  pad  the  side  of 
the  box  that  is  to  be  used  for  the  top  of 
the  table  with  several  thicknesses  of 
blotting  paper  and  the  front  and  ends 
cover  with  cretonne  curtains.  Choose 
colors  to  match  the  wall  paper  in  the 
room.  Cover  the  blotting  paper  pad 
with  a  white  cloth  cover.  Next  is  a  mir¬ 
ror.  An  old  one  may  be  used.  Remove 
the  old  paint  and  varnish  and  paint  with 
white  enamel.  Hang  the  mirror  above 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Place  your  order  now  for  Pall  and  Winter 
hatched  chicks.  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Stock. 
We  hatch  all  year  around.  Twelve  varie¬ 
ties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed..  Postage 
prepaid..  Send  for  price  list. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Phone  1604  or  337. 


How  To  Make  A  Horizontal  Bar 
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S/6  COTTER  KEY 


GRS  PIPE- 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Trees 

PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small 
lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  ex¬ 
press.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  ber¬ 
ries,  pecans,  vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and 
shrubs.  Free  catalog  in  colors.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— GUARANTEED, 
Good  flavor.  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75. 
Smoking,  5  lbs.  75c;  10,  $1.25.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  10- 

$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 


SPECIAL  SMOKING  OFFER:  Five  lbs 
$1.00;  ten  $1.50;  twenty  $2.50;  pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  KENTUCKY 
TOBACCO  COMPANY,  West  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and 
Middling  Bags.  We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference 
Community  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICHFELD 
BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,  IS  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 
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Ground  line 
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Scout  Letters 

possible  then  shouts  “Red  Light,"  and 
turns  around  quickly.  While  he  is 
counting,  the  other  players  can  run 
toward  Rim,  but  as  soon  .as  he  says 
“Red  Light,”  they  must  stop  and  must 
not  move  while  he  is  looking  at  them. 
If  he  sees  a  player  move,  he  sends  him 
back  to  the  starting  line  to  begin  again. 
Then  he  turns  round,  and  the  game  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  before.  The  first  player  to 
reach  the  line  on  which  “it”  is  standing, 
wins  the  game,  and  may  be  “it”  next 
time. 


$ 


I  I 

I  I 

4  /NCR  POSTS  I  I 

IO  FEET  LORO  - H-  I 

SET  /R  CONCRETE  |  1 

I  I 
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—Reproduced  from  the  Cornell  Rural  School  Leaflet. 


From  this  drawing  any  boy  can  easily  make  this  horizontal _  bar  It  will  give 
you  and  your  friends  a  lot  of  fun  and  you  can  learn  to  do  tricks  on  it  and 
snow  the  other  fellows  how  it  is  done. 


-i/ 


favorite  poem  and  give  at  least  one 
stanza  from  it. 

Here  is  a  little  poem  that  children 
everywhere  enjoy.  You  will  like  it  too. 

MY  SHADOW 
I  have  a  little  shadow  that  goes  in  and 
out  with  me, 

And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more 
than  I  can  see. 


at  the  proper  height.  This  completes 
the  dressing  table  which  will  be  greatly 
admired  by  all  little  girls  and  it  is  indeed 
a  thing  of  beauty,  well  worth  the  small 
cost  and  labor  required  to  make  it.— E. 
D.,  Tenn. 

A  Game  to  Play 


than  I  can  see.  ,  ,  /^vNE  player  is  chosen  to  be  “it,”  and 

He  uVfoVeTeadt  ”  0  stands  a,  the  extreme  end  of  the 

And  I  see  him  jump  before  me,  when  I 
jump  into  my  bed. 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  -PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

VIRGIN.  WOOL  YARN,  for  sale  by  manu¬ 
facturer  at  bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A.  BART¬ 
LETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 

SWITCHES- — Combings  made  up.  Booklet. 
EVA  MACK,  15  'Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way 
he  likes  to  grow —  ^ 

Not  all  like  proper  children,  which  is 
always  very  slow; 

For  he  sometime  shoots  up  taller  like 
an  india  rubber  ball, 

And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little  that 
there’s  none  of  him  at  alL 

He  hasn’t  got  a  notion  of  how  children 
ought  to  play, 

And  can  only  make  a  fool  of  me  m 
every  sort  of  way. 

He  says  so  close  beside  me,  he’s  a 
coward,  you  can  see; 

I’d  think  shame  to  stick  to  nursie  as 
that  shadow  sticks  to  me. 

One  morning,  very  early,  before  the  sun 
was  up, 

I  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on 
every  buttercup; 

But  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  ar¬ 
rant  sleepy-head, 

Had  stayed  at  home  behind  me  and  was 
fast  asleep  in  bed. 

— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


field  or  room,  with  his  back  toward  the 
center.  The  other  players  group  at  the 
opposite  end.  The  one  who  is  “it” 
counts  to  ten  as  rapidly  and  clearly  as 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

Dear  Brother  Scouts: 

Hello  Boys!  How  did  I  find  you?  1  saw 
the  smoke  from  your  camp  fire  and  smelled 
the  hot  dogs  roasting. 

I  have  been  a  Scout  since  February.  I 
heard  that  they  were  going  to  discontinue 
the  scout  page  in  American  Agriculturist 
but  I  hope  they  will  not.  That  is  the  first 
thing  I  look  for  when  I  get  hold  of  the 
paper. 

1  have  passed  the  first  three  degrees.  We 
have  had  a  meeting  Friday  night.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  field  day  near  here  next 
Saturday  afternoon.  We  have  got  up  a 
ball  team  from  our  troop  and  are  going  to 
play  baseball  there.  There  is  going  to  be 
racing,  jumping  and  swimming  also.  Wa 
are  going  to  practice  playing  ball  tonight. 

I  live  on  a  farm  of  one  hundred  twenty- 
five  acres.  It  is  inhabited  by  nineteen  head 
of  cattle,  four  horses,  three  pigs,  a  rabbit 
and  about  three  hundred  chickens.  I  like 
farm  life  because  it  is  quiet  and  peaceful. 

I  have  a  brother  that  is  also  a  scout. 
He  is  seventeen  and  I  am  only  fifteen.  He 
has  a  twenty-two  Winchester  rifle  which 
kills  much  game,  i  am  planning  on  start¬ 
ing  to  go  to  High  School  in  September. 

If  this  letter  gets  as  far  as  the  Editor,  I 
will  be  thankful.  Come  on  Scouts,  tune  up 
your  pen  and  write  a  letter. 

Hurrah  for  Scouting! 

HAROLD  E.  KEECH  (10  points) 

R.  F.  D.  2,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Lone  Scouts  and  Editor: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  report  my 
progress  in  My  Lone  Scout  work.  1  am 
only  a  recruit  so  I  have  not  got  very  far  as 
yet.  I  sent  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cosline  asking 
about  the  Lone  Scouts  and  the  American 
Agriculturist  Tribe.  He  sent  me  an  appli¬ 
cation  blank  and  information  about  the 
Scouts.  I  signed  and  returned  the  blank 
and  received  my  handbook,  badge  and  cer¬ 
tificate  in  about  a  week.  After  reading  the 
handbook  I  sent  for  my  first  degree  book 
but  I  have  not  received  it  yet,  so  l  can  not 
go  ahead  much  until  I  get  it. 

Every  time  I  pin  my  badge  on  my  Jacket 
pocket  I  feel  mighty  proud  of  it.  I  carry, 
my  membership  certificate  all  the  time,  but 
do  not  wear  my  badge  very  much  for  fear 
of  losing  it. 

I  have  a  working  model  of  a  slate  quarry 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  my  house, 
with  which  blocks  of  stone  weighing  fifty  or 
seventy-five  pounds  can  be  lifted  out  of  the 
pit.  Perhaps  I  will  send  working  drawings 
of  it  to  the  “Lone  Scout  Magazine”  later  on 
and  I  have  some  photos  which  I  am  send¬ 
ing  along  too.  At  presents  am  putting  in 
a  water  wheel  in  a  small  creek  near  my 
house.  ..  . . 

I  think  l  can  .start  a  tribe  among  the 
fellows  who  live  around  here  but  I  have 
not  had  time  to  go  around  and  get  recruits 
yet.  if  I  can  start  one  I  will  write  about 
it  when  we  get  it  going  good. 

If  we  show  pep  enough  to  Justify  our 
page,  the  Editor  will  probably  keep  on 
printing  it.  I  wish  some  Lone  Scouts  would 
write  to  me.  ,  ^  . 

C.  A.  SIMPSON  (10  points) 

L.  S.  No.  106906, 
Hartford,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  spec¬ 
ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon.  New  Jersey. 


A  Little  Girl’s  Dressing  Table 

A  NEW  piece  of  furniture  that  any 
little  girl  would  be  proud  to  possess 
is  very  cheaply  and  easily  made  at  home. 
It  is  a  dressing  table  made  of  a  box 
three  feet  long,  about  a  foot  deep  and 
two  and  a  half  feet  wide-  Remove  all 


ssss’e.'Esj.  ow. 

County;  and  Franklin  Reddout,  Onondaga  County. 
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Service  Bureau , 

\tx!2—  \ '  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare  * 
|  >  and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Why  Take  Chances  Like  This?  forth  in  a  Court  of  Appeals  decision  re¬ 
ported  in  Wood  v.  Snider,  187  New 
y  ork,  page  28.  The  gise  of  the  decision 
is  as  follows: 

'‘A  person  lawfully  driving  domestic 
animals  along  a  public  highway,  who 
exercises  due  care  in  so  doing,' is  not 
liable  for  injuries  which  they  do  by 
escaping  from  his  control  upon  lands 
■abutting  upon  the  highway,  if  the  an¬ 
imals  are  pursued  and  promptly  re¬ 
moved.” 


I  received  a  postcard  from  George 
Thurm,  lr»c.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  asking  for 
eggs  to  be  shipped  to  him.  They  pay  €c 
more  a  dozen  than  they  do  where  I  send. 
Please  let  me  know  if  they  are  all  right 
to  ship  to. 

THE  above-mentioned  concern  is  not 
1  licensed  and  bonded  by  the  New  York 
State  Dept,  of  Agriculture  &  Markets. 
Furthermore  it  is  not  listed  in  any  of  the 
recognized  trade  guides,  and  accordingly 
the  Service  Bureau  can  do  nothing  but 
warn  our  subscriber  of  the  facts.  We  are 
particularly  curious  to  know  how  this  con¬ 
cern  can  offer  six  cents  more  a  dozen  than 
the  other  houses  in  the  trade.  We  have 
heard  the  same  argument  before,  but  most 
of  them  that  have  promised  a  premium 


gave  him  another  order  for  three  ladies  coats 
and  one  Gentleman’s  overcoat,  and  paid  $20  on 
deposit  and  balance  of  $28  was  to  be  paid  as 
soon  as  goods  were  delivered  if  same  were  sat¬ 
isfactory.  There  was  to  be  no  parcel  post  charges 
on  this  order.  But  one  morning  our  rural  car¬ 
rier  brought  a  box,  C.  O.  D.  and  1  paid  the 
charge  and  suit  was  as  ordered  but  needed  an 
altering.  Following  day  one  more  came.  I  paid 
G.  O.  D  charges  on  it  but  it  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  at  all.  It  did  not  fit  and  was  not  the  color 
or  material  ordered.  Finally  another  suit  and  an 
overcoat  came.  But  I  did  not  accept  them.  They 
are  still  at  the  post  office.  We  cannot  open  them 
or  look  at  them  and  feel  that  we  have  been 
swindled  out  of  a  good  deal  of  money,  $35  on 
deposits  and  $25  on  C.  O.  D.  cljarges  and  then 
not  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  clothes.  On  the 
last  order  that  of  the  coats,  the  company  never 
even  sent  us  word  of  receiving  orders  for  them 
but  of  course  they  did,  because  the  overcoat  or¬ 
ders  were  sent  the  same  day  and  it  is  at  the 
post  office. 

Our  neighbor  was  also  stung.  He  paid  $20  on 
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Chicken  Thief  Reward 
Unexpected 

DECEIVED  your  check  for  $33.33 
A  ^  as  my  reward  for  the  capture  and 
conviction  of  the  chicken  thief,  and 
certainly  thank  you  and  your  co¬ 
workers  very  much  for  the  help  and 
interest  you  took  in  the  case,  and 
especially  Mr.  Morgenthau.  I  think 
he  is  very  generous  in  his  rewards 
as  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  reward  but  it  was  very 
much  appreciated  by  us.  I  was  so 
very  glad  that  I  could  help  to  con¬ 
vict  the  thief. 

I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  what 
I  shall  do  with  the  reward  as  yet  but 
I  assure  you  I  shall  use  it  for  the 
very  best  profit  and  happiness  of  my 
family. 

WALTER  HEWITT, 

R.  D.  No.  1,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


Leave  This  Alone 

I  have  been  corresponding  with  a  com¬ 
pany  in  Ohio  that  has  women  doing  em¬ 
broidery  work  for  them.  They  guarantee 
to  pay  them,  but  they  do  not  say  how 
much  they  pay  them,  saying  the  rates  de¬ 
pend  on  neatness  and  quality  of  work.  It 
must  be  such  that  it  can  be  disposed  of  at 
a  fair  profit  to  the  company.  What  do  you 
say? 

we  have  to  say  is  "leave  it  alone”. 

That  is  the  great  trouble  with  all  of 
these  home-work  schemes.  The  man,  who 
pays  3’ou,  is  sole  judge  and  jury  and  you 
take  what  he  feels  like  giving  you. 
Naturally  he  is  not  going  to  give  you  a 
cent  more  than  he  possibly  can  get  away 
with,  consequently  you  take  precious  little, 
if  anything  at  all.  If  the  experience  of 
hundreds  of  others  is  worth  anything  to 
you,  do  not  bother  with  it. 


over  the  market  have  quietly  disappeared 
over  night,  leaving  the  farmer  holding  the 
bag.  Big  chances  always  entail  big  risks. 


Do  Not  Sign  Auto  Service 
Contract  Hurriedly 

JT  is  reported  that  the  National  Automo¬ 
bile  Service  Corporation  is  conducting 
a  campaign  in  South  Jersey.  We  have 
received  a  number  of  requests  for  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  this  and  similar  or¬ 
ganizations.  The  company  claims  to  offer 
discounts  on  gasoline  and  towing  service, 
as  well  as  other  special  inducements.  Those 
who  sign  a  contract  shouuld  understand 
clearly  what  is  stated  in  the  contract.  If 
you  are  undecided,  write  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  first. 

These  auto  service  corporations  are 
numerous,  and  they  have  been  mentioned 
a  great  many  times  in  the  Service  Bureau 
columns.  Most  of  the  trouble  that  folks 
have  had  with  them,  it  is  our  experience, 
is  that  they  did  not  thoroughly  understand 
the  contract,  signed  it,  and  then  wanted 
to  withdraw.  The  last  time  we  had 
occasion  to  write  these  people,  was  at  the 
request  of  a  New  Jersey  reader  who  had 
paid  down  part  of  the  fee  and  then 
changed  his  mind.  The  company  wrote 
they  would  return  the  money  if  our  sub¬ 
scriber  was  dissatisfied.  Most  of  these 
“service  companies”  refuse  to  do  as  much. 
Once  they  get  the  money  in  their  hands, 
it  stays.  Therefore,  use  caution  in  sign¬ 
ing  contracts. 


A  School,  Not  An  Employment 
Agency 

I  saw  an  “ad”  of  the  Glebe  Institute  of 
Denver,  Colorado,  offering  men  and  women 
Government  positions  as  forest  rangers, 
city  or  rural  carriers,  etc.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  this  concern? 

r^HE  Globe  Institute  does  not  hire  any¬ 
body  for  Government  positions.  They 
give  a  correspondence  course  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  sufficient  to  prepare  one  for 
examinations  for  these  positions.  They 
can  guarantee  no  one  a  position.  That  is 
solely  up  to  the  individual’s  ability  to  pass 
the  exams. 


Look  Out  for  This 

An  agent  came  to  my  house  on  July  18  repre¬ 
senting  the  National  Style  Kraft  Tailoring  Com- 
pany  of  525  Broadway,  New  York  City.  He  was 
taking  orders  for  ladies  and  gentlemen’s  clothes. 
He  had  a  book  of  samples  with  him  and  we  se¬ 
lected  any  material  that  we  wished.  He  took 
measurements.  The  suits  were  priced  at 
fin’rn  or  ordered  2  suits  it  would  be 

$29.50  and  purchasers  were  to  deposit  $5  on 
account  for  each  suit  ordered.  Agent  said  that 
he  °r  other  salesman  would  deliver  the  clothing 
and  if  there  was  anything  to  be  done  on  them, 
they  would  do  it. 

My  husband  and  sons  ordered  suits  and  paid 
$15  on  deposit.  Within  a  few  days  we  received 
cards  from  the  T.  O.  Door  Co.,  21  West  Third 
street,  N.  Y„  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  three 
orders  for  suits,  (there  were  four  ordered),  and 
said  they  would  ship  them  soon.  On  July  25 
agent  came  through  again  and  on  that  day  we 


Promptness  Appreciated 

_  Necla,  N.  Y.,  July  19,  1927 

I  received  a  check  for  $1,000.00  for  the 
accident  insurance  my  son  carried.  I 
mailed  the  papers  to  the  Company  the 
9th  of  July  and  received  the  check  July 
14th.  It  was  exceedingly  prompt  and 
greatly  appreciated. 

Nearly' the  whole  community  here  are 
Insured  in  the  Company  and  ail  have 
great  praise  for  your  paper  and  the  in 
surance. 

Thanking  you,  t  am 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

PHOEBE  WILSON. 

*  *  * 

Bamevehl,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  wish  to  thank  both  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  for  the  check  of  $130.00 
received  July  1 7th.  Because  of  my  mistake  in 
the  application  there  ivas  some  delay  in  pay¬ 
ment  but  as  soon  as  the  A.  A.  found  this 
out  they  had  it  straightened  out  very  quickly. 

Thanks  to  the  A.  A.  and  their  agent  who 
insured  me,  as  this  is  the  only  insurance  I 
carry. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FRANCIS  S. '  MAN  CAN. 

*  *  * 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 

Through  American  Agriculturist  we 
wish  to  thank  the  North  American  Ac> 
cicfent  Insurance  Company  for  their  set¬ 
tlement  on  the  accidental  death  of  our 
husband  and  father,  who  died  May  14th 
from  injuries  received  in  an  automobile 
accident  April  23rd.  We  also  wish  to 
thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  sym¬ 
pathy  that  we  received  with  the  check. 
MRS.  LOTTIE  HOTALEN 

AND  SON  WESLEY. 

*  *  * 

.  ,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

I  unsh  to -thank  you  for  the  ($70.00)  draft 
I  received  in  payment  for  injuries  received  in 
auto  accident.  I  secured  my  insurance  with 
a  subscription  for  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  consider  not  only  the  policy  as 
one  of  the  best  for  the  money,  but  the  Ag¬ 
riculturist  as  one  of  the  best  farm  papers 
ELBERT  DRV  MM. 


Liability  of  Person  Driving 
Cows  Along  Highway 

•f  a  man  drives  twenty-five  to  thirty 
cows  to  and  from  pasture  along  the  hlgh- 
n‘0ht  and  morning,  with  one  person  to 
e™’  is  he  resP°nsible  for  damage 
lle  *°  crops  along  the  road  by  the  cows? 
A”®  are  not  fenced  but  are  outside 

ne  road  line.  |  would  be  very  much  oblig- 

to  thisy°U  Could  tel1  me  the  ,aw  in  regard 
referred  this  question  to  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  with  the  follow- 
1,1  &  information  forthcoming : 

,,  question  of  liability  of  a  person 

uriv^ng  animals  along  a  highway  is  set 


Service  Bureau  Report  for 
July,  1927 

Claims  Adjusted  Involving  Cash 
Transactions 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Hoover,  Owego,  Tioga 

County,  N.  Y . $  8.40 

Henry  Chapin,  Fly  Creek,  Otsego 

County,  N.  Y .  7.70 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Robertson,  Trumans- 

burg,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y .  4.48 

Frank  J.  Krug,  W.  Albany,  Al¬ 
bany  County,  N.  Y .  12.50 

Roy  Roof,  Rummerfield,  Bradford 

County,  Pa .  22.50 

Mrs.  R.  J.  Hewett,  Esperance, 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y .  5.00 

Mrs.  Jay  Westfall,  Guilderland 

Center,  Albany  Co.,  N.  Y .  25.00 

Claude  May,  East  Freetown,  Cort¬ 
land  County,  N.  Y .  20.00 

A.  D.  Saunders,  Gilbertsville,  Ot¬ 
sego  County,  N.  Y .  e.59 

L.  H.  Wormuth,  Merrickvllle,  Del¬ 
aware  County,  N.  Y . 217.23 

Charles  E.  Vavricka,  New  Hamp¬ 
ton,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y .  13.00 

William  S.  Agne.  Norway,  Herki¬ 
mer  County,  N.  Y .  35.00 

Mrs.  Ethel  Wilson,  Fordyce, 

Greene  County,  Pa .  2^25 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Crans,  Dundee,  Yates 

County,  N.  Y .  1.00 

Miss  Virginia  D.  Buckman,  Fur¬ 
long,  Bucks  County,  Pa .  4.28 

William  T.  Tipping,  Coatesvllle, 

Chester  Co.,  Pa . 25.00 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Olver,  Carbondale, 
Lackawanna  County,  Pa.  ,. _  3.00 

$412.93 


deposits  for  a  suit  and  a  dress  and  the  suit  has 
come  but  not  as  ordered  and  they  have  never 
received  a  card  for  the  dress  order. 

We  are  wondering  if  there  are  anv  companies 
by  the  name  of  the  National  Style  Kraft  Com¬ 
pany  and  if  there  is  why  the  T.  O.  Door  Com¬ 
pany  sent  out  the  order. 

IN  all  we  have  three  complaints  rela- 
1  tive  to  the  National  Style  Kraft  Tail¬ 
oring  Company.  It  appears  that  these 
people  work  the  country  taking  orders 
and  then  turn  the  orders  over  to  an¬ 
other  company  which  actually  makes 
the  garments.  Apparently  they  do  a 
very  poor  job  of  it.  We  are  publishing 
our  subscriber’s  letter  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  others.  When  this  company 
has  satisfactorily  adjusted  the  com¬ 
plaints  we  will  give  them  due  credit  in 
these  columns  but  until  then  we  believe 
that  our  readers  should  be  on  the  watch 
that  they  do  not  suffer  the  same  experi¬ 
ence. 


Egg  Dealer  Disappears 

JV/fEMBERS  of  the  egg  trade  are  look 
ing  for  J.  S.  Whalen,  who  operated 
the  Colonial  Egg  Farm  at  West  Orange, 
N.  J.  Whalen  had  been  in  business  about 
one  year  and  peddled  eggs  through  that 
district.  He  sold  out  a  short  time  ago  to 
a  man  named  Schwartz  and  owed  the 
trade  $2,000.  His  creditors  have  not  heard 
from  him  since.  The  Produce  Packer. 


A  Word  of  Appreciation 

VVTE  just  want  to  say  a  word  for  your 
good  old  paper  we  all  enjoyed. 

We  had  a  good  laugh  over  the  poem  in 
a  recent  A.  A.  written  by  George  Duff, 
and  also  the  Service  Bureau  is  a  wonder- 
fid  protection,  that  alone  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  paper,  we  always  read  it.  Wish 
you  all  the  very  best  of  health  and  every¬ 
thing  that  is  good.  Thank  you. — A.  A.  H. 
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Winters 


If  your  farm  home  was  only 
half  warm  last  year,  be  sure 
to  go  into  your  local  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store  and 
inspect  one  of  the  new  kinds 
of  parlor  furnaces.  With  the 
air  circulating  system  of  these 
new  and  modern  heating 
plants  you  can  keep  your 
whole  house  warm  from  one 
room  instead  of  just  having  a 
little  heat  in  one  room,  as  the 
old-fashioned  stove  gave. 
This  new  kind  of  heating 
plant  has  many  advantages 
in  the  farm  home  that  has 
no  basement,  for  it  will  bum 
almost  any  kind  of  fuel,  and 
make  an  additional  fine  piece 
of  furniture  that  is  attractive 
to  the  eye  as  well  as  satisfying 
and  practical.  Ask  your  “tag” 
store  man  for  a  demonstration. 

Handy  for  Fall 

Portable  oil  or  kerosene  stoves 
are  a  wonderful  help  in.  cool 
fall  days.  The  new  kinds 
give  out  enough  heat  to  take 
the  chill  off  a  bedroom,  bath¬ 
room  or  dining  room,  and 
they  cost  almost  nothing  to 
operate.  Their  cost  is  so 
small  that  you  can  hardly 
afford  to  be  without  one  if 
you  value  your  health  and 
comfort. 

Take  all  your  heating  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Store.  You  will 
get  real  help,  the  very  best  of 
equipment,  and  save  money. 
See  him  before  you  buy. 


Your  “ Farm  Service ” 
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Com¬ 
bination 
Gas  &  Coal 
Ranges 
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24  hours  shipping  service  saves  you  time.  Kalamazoo 
goods  are  carefully  packed  to  arrive  safely.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

This  FREE  book  quotes  you  easy  terms  that  are  truly 
amazing — many  as  low  as  $3  down  and  $3  monthly. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  get  such  value,  such 
service  as  Kalamazoo  now  offers.  This  new  book 
shows  you  why  this  big  13-acre  factory,  now  in  its  26th 
year,  is  a  national  institution. 

Free  Furnace  Plans 

This  new  FREE  book  tells  you  how  you  make  a  double 
saving  on  Kalamazoo  furnaces.  First  it  saves  you  1/3 
to  1/2  on  the  price  of  the  furnace  itself.  Secondly, 
it  illustrates  how  you  save  the  cost  of  installation  by 
following  Kalamazoo  FREE  plans  and  bREE  service. 
Thousands  of  Kalamazoo  owners  have  put  up  their  fur¬ 
naces  themselves. 

Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges 

Everywhere  now  porcelain  enamel  ranges  are  in  de¬ 
mand.  See  these  Kalamazoo  ranges  in  delf  blue  and 
pearl  gray — bright,  colorful,  glistening  clean— -as  easy  to 
clean  as  a  china  dish.  Check  and  Mail  Coupon  Today! 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfgs. 

SOI  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
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No  matter  what  you  are  interested  in — gas  stoves,  coal 
and  wood  ranges,  combination  gas  and  coal  ranges,  oil 
stoves,  heating  stoves  or  furnaces  (pipe  or  one-register 
type) — you  will  find  here  exactly  what  you  want.  Mail 
coupon  today. 

Quality  First — Values  Unexcelled 

Kalamazoo  values  cannot  be  equalled  anywhere.  When 
von  buy  from  Kalamazoo  you  buy  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer.  There  is  nothing  between  you  and  our  fac¬ 
tory — but  the  railroad  tracks.  We  are  not  a  mail  order 
house  that  collects  a  variety  of  merchandise  _  from 
scores  of  factories  to  sell  by  mail — we  are  specialized 
manufacturers,  making  Kalamazoo  stoves,  ranges  and 
furnaces  complete  in  our  own  highly  modernized  factory 
and  shipping  direct  to  you,  thus  eliminating  any  other 
manufacturer  or  middleman  of  any  kind.  We  build  in 
large  quantities.  You  get  better  quality  at  lower  prices 
from  a  factory  whose  sole  interest  is  making  stoves, 
ranges  and  furnaces  than  elsewhere.  This  new  catalog 
proves  it.  Fill  out  coupon  for  your  copy. 

Saved  $80  to  $100 

I  put  up  the  furnace  in  a  very  short  time.  I 
saved  from  $80  to  $100  on  what  it  would  cost 
me  here.  Am  more  than  satisfied. 

John  Fischer,  Warren,  Pa. 

Quality  Baker 
Stove  works  perfectly.  Stoves 
Pipe  or  costing  $175  could  not  begin 
Pipeless  to  compare  with  it  in  fuel 

Furnaces  economy,  baking  quality  and 
in  heating  performance. 

*"««>  William  Rock, 

Rochester,  Minn. 
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MAIL  Thi*  COUPON  TODAY  for  FREE  Boo ft 

Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  immediately  without 
obligation,  your  FREE  catalog  of  stoves,  ranges 
and  furnaces. 
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Are  Farmers  Raising  Too  Much? 

Perhaps  the  Trouble  Is  Too  Much  of  the  Wrong  Things 

cause  of  government  prices  and  responded 

By  W.  H.  MANSS  *  ------ 


Editor’s  Note: — Mr.  Manss  was  a  member  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  during  the  zmr.  His  thought¬ 
ful  survey  of  the  farm  situation  and  the  remedies 
he  suggests  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by 
every  farmer  and  farm  leader. 

A  SURPLUS  is  the  production  of  a 
commodity  over  and  above  the  de¬ 
mand.  This  oversupply  reduces 
the  price,  subjects  the  seller  to 
terms  of  the  buyer,  creates  frozen  assets  and 
depreciates  values. 

In  this  article  I  purpose  to  discuss  the  five- 
year-average  agricultural  surplus,  which  can 
be  prevented.  Periodic  annual  overproduc¬ 
tion,  due  to  climatic  and  other  reasons  beyond 
the  control  of  the  farmer,  will  occur  and  can¬ 
not  be  avoided.  It  is  the  cause  of  another 
problem  which  will  have  to  be  met  in  another 
way,  and  which  is  outside  the  scope  of  the 
present  article. 

Why  the  agricultural  surplus?  As  a  body 
we  farmers  have  not  endeavored  to  avoid  a 
surplus.  We  are  not  functioning  as  manufac¬ 
turers  or  merchants.  Our  farms  are  just 
land,  not  factories.  Our  methods  too  often 
pre-war.  We  do  not  seriously  consider  the 
economic  changes  caused  not  only  by  the  war 
but  conditions  since  the  war.  We  seemingly 
have  not  dared  to  make  the  adjustments 
necessary  to  recuperate  agriculture. 

The  war  strained  almost  to  the  breaking 
point  every  known  economic  law.  Peace 
gave  us  for  a  time  no  surcease.  The  peace 
agreement  tested  men,  institutions  and  na¬ 
tions  as  no  previous 
peace  agreement  ever 
did.  Reconstru  c  t  i  o  n 
presented  more  busi¬ 
ness  hazards  than  war 
activities.  The  people 
were  demanding  ma¬ 
terials  the  war  had  de¬ 
prived  them  of ;  money 
was  easy ;  the  mer¬ 
chants’  shelves  were 
empty ;  fooci  rations 
were  not  limited  and 
orders  poured  in.  We 
all,  farmer,  manufac¬ 
ture  r,  merchant, 
laborer,  banker,  went 
on  a  producing,  selling 
and  buying  debauch. 

V alues  had  no  meaning. 

Drunk  with  the  desire 
to  produce  and  sell,  we 
disregarded  all  eco¬ 


nomic  compasses  and  sound  business  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  required  but  a  few  years  until  the 
merchants’  shelves  were  filled,  manufacturers’ 
inventories  loaded,  money  spent,  the  purchas¬ 
ing  mania  satisfied  and  buying  suddenly 
stopped,  but,  we  had  accumulated  a  surplus. 

Industry,  finance  and  commerce  realized  it 
must  readjust  itself,  difficult  though  the  task 
was.  It  immediately  decreased  production, 
curtailed  business,  placed  labor  on  part  time, 
pressed  collections,  had  more  frequent  inter¬ 
views  with  their  own  organizations  and 
financial  institutions,  sold  surplus  inventories 
at  any  price  the  market  would  pay,  enforced 
economies  both  in  the  factory,  store  and 
home.  If  you  would  know  the  penalty  in¬ 
dustry,  finance,  labor  and  trade  paid  for  its 
violation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
recall  the  long  list  of  failures,  the  heavy 
liabilities,  the  financial  embarrassment  of 
many  heretofore  strong  corporations  the 
dividends  that  were  passed  and  the  low  values 
many  standard  stocks  reached. 

It  is  questionable  whether  our  nation  has 
adequately  appreciated  the  price  agriculture 
paid  for  the  war’s  success.  Our  farmers 
plowed  thousands  of  acres  of  pasture  land, 
overthrew  agriculture  diversification  plans 
that  had  been  started,  raised  record  crops, 
successfully  met  the  food  problem  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  and  our  allies,  in  some  cases  suffered  be- 


The  effect  of  modern  machinery  on  increased  production  is  remarkably  well  illustrated  by 
machines  like  the  husker  above  which  takes  the  p  lace  of  dozen  of  men.  With  the  aid  of  machin¬ 
ery  one  Kansas  farmer  and  his  two  sons  works  1920  acres.  Last  year  he  grew  over  1000  acres 
of  wheat. 


liberally  to  every  Liberty  Bond  Campaign. 

When  peace  came  the  world  was  hungry 
for  the  proper  foods.  Agricultural  products 
brought  unprecedented  high  prices.  In 
Europe  especially  the  hoardings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  freely  spent  for  food.  Few  antici¬ 
pated  that  Europe,  in  order  to  lessen 
competition,  would  center  her  buying  in  one 
commission,  which  was  done.  Nor  did  we 
take  the  time,  if  we  had  the  inclination,  to 
study  the  situation  and  realize  that  in  a  few 
years,  at  most,  Europe  would  return  to  a 
normal  pre-war  agriculture  production  basis 
and  that  exports  would  rapidly  decline  and 
then  our  forced  production  would  not  be  in 
demand.  A  few  of  the  wiser  farmers  sensed 
the  situation.  Some  sold  their  farms  at  rec¬ 
ord  high  prices,  prices  no  crop  could  warrant 
earning  a  return.  Those  who  purchased  at 
these  boom  prices  mortgaged  everything  they 
had,  speculation  ran  wild,  and  then  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  tobogganed  and  left  us  with  a 
surplus  and  pressing  debts.  We  did  not  have 
the  foresight  or  judgment  to  readjust  the 
situation ;  and  so  unmindful  of  the  buyers 
requirements,  we  have  since  persisted  in  rais¬ 
ing  large  crops  as  in  war  times,  thus  piling 
up  a  surplus. 

Had  we  farmers  considered  ourselves 
manufacturers  we  would  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  other  manufacturers.  To 
illustrate :  Women  wore  high  shoes  in  the 
winter.  Fashion  then  dictated  a  low  winter 

shoe  for  women.  The 
sudden  change  left  the 
merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  with  over 
5,000,000  pairs  of  wo¬ 
men’s  high  shoes.  With 
no  demand  the  surplus 
brought  what  the  buyer 
would  pay.  The  writer 
knows  of  one  instance 
where  over  50,000  pairs 
costing  $8.00  per  pair 
were  sold  for  less  than 
$1.00  per  pair.  The 
manufacturer  stopped 
making  women’s  high 
shoes.  Innumerable 
instances  could  be  cited 
where  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  merchant 
a  d  j  u  s  t  e  d  themselves 
to  the  market  and 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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j  The  famous  Goodyear  Pathfinder.  ; 

-  Car  owners  have  already  bought  * 
I  nearly  5,000,000  of  these  lower-  ; 

-  priced,  standard  quality  Goodyears.  ; 
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Benefits  you  may  be  missing 

There’s  one  other  big  factor  in  low-cost 
tire  mileage  besides  the  quality  of  the  tire. 

That’s  the  care  and  attention  the  tire  gets 
after  it  goes  into  use. 

If  you’ve  been  doing  business  with  your 
local  Goodyear  dealer  you  know  what  we 
mean. 

You  know  he  picks  out  the  right  size  and 
type  of  tire  for  your  car,  lets  you  see  it  before 
you  buy,  mounts  it  on  the  rim,  fills  it  with  air. 

You  know,  too,  that  long  after  the  sale  he 
helps  you  give  that  tire  the  care  it  should 
have  to  deliver  maximum  results. 

If  you’re  sending  away  for  tires  you  are 
missing  the  benefits  of  this  service.  They’re 
worth  having,  for  they  cut  tire  bills  down. 

They  are  mile-saving  results  of  the  famous 
Goodyear  policy:  to  build  the  greatest  possible 
value  into  Goodyear  products,  and  to  provide 
facilities  so  that  the  user  can  get  all  this  inbuilt 
value  out . 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you  —  whether  you 
want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good¬ 
year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the 
lower-priced  standard  quality  Goodyear  Pathfinder 


Goodyear  bAeans  Good  Wear 


M.  C  Bukritt. 


Copyright  1927.  bv  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Ino. 
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Legumes  for  the  Orchard 

C_y2  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

JN  this  vicinity,  the  gy  M#  C  BURRITT  spraying  than  these 

region  to  the  _  experts,  fcr  we  are 

Northwest  of  Rochester,  we  are  begin-  persuaded  to  use  other  materials  than  the 
mng  to  suffer  from  dry  weather,  standard  recommendations  by  parties  in- 
Growth  of  late  crops,  especially  cab-  terested  in  the  sale  of  something,  usually 
bage  has  been  checked,  and  plowing  for  to  our  sorrow.  For  my  part  until  I  have 

fall  grain  is  extremely  difficult.  This  good  reasons  not  to  do  so,  I  shall  follow 

condition  is  however,  a  very  spotted  the  spray  service  more  carefully  than  ever 
one.  I  happen  to  know  from  friends  another  year. 

that  there  are  spots  This  past  week  we  disced  down  the 
in  the  fruit  belt  where  sweet  clover  cover  crop  in  two  orchards, 

it  is  too  wet  to  work  It  had  made  wonderful  growth,  stand- 

land.  Other  areas  have  ing  from  five  to  eight  feet  high  and,  so 

good  moisture  and  thick  and  tangled  that  one  could  hardly 

-  'j  some  arc  dry  like  walk  through  it.  There  will  be  a  large 

•  i  t^”s  one-  It  I*as  quite  amount  of  organic  matter  going  back  into 

generally  been  cool  the  soil  this  winter.  I  am  told,  however, 

and  cloudy  throughout  that  this  appearance  is  deceptive  as  the 

Western  New  York  dry  matter  content  is  not  so  large  as  it 

this  past  week  and  seems.  Right  alongside  of  this  sweet 

this  kind  of  weather  clover  in  another  section  of  the  orchard 

is  delaying  the  ripen-  we  have  alfalfa  seeded  three  seasons  ago. 

ing  of  tomatoes  and  We  will  have  made  three  good  cuttings  of 

the  coloring  of  fruit.  It  is  hard,  too,  this  crop — two  have  been  made  already — 
tv>  cure  second  cutting  alfalfa.  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  fully  as  much 

The  canning  factories  will  be  open  dry  matter  content  is  not  so  large  as  it 

here  September  i,  or  a  little  before,  for  ground  in  the  case  of  the  alfalfa  as  in  this 
the  canning  of  tomatoes.  This  crop  case  °*  the  sweet  clover. 

which  started  off  very  poorly  has  de-  Easier  to  Xravel  Through  Alfalfa 
veloped  wonderfully  well  m  August  and  ° 

now  promises  to  be  a  very  good  one.  From  the  standpoint  of  appearance  and 
The  only  question  is  will  it  fully  ripen  convenience  in  getting  around  in  the  or- 
before  frosts.  It  needs  warm,  bright  chard  there  is  no  doubt  about  preference, 
sunshine.  Tomato  growers  who  had  the  alfalfa  is  so  much  more  desirable.  The 
real  early  plants  and  got  fruits  for  the  sweet  clover  has  ripened,  its  seed  well  and 
early  local  markets  this  year  did  excep-  should  reseed  itself  for  next  year  without 
tionally  well,  getting  from  tiivo  to  four  any  exPense.  We  have  seeded  another 
dollars  a  bushel.  Cucumbers  and  of  orchard  to  alfalfa  this  year  and 

pickles  have  brought  big  returns  early,  the  seed  alone  cost  about  four  dollars  an 
also,  as  the  ripening  of  this  crop  has  acre>  not  to  mention  labor  or  preparation 
been  ecfually  slow.  °t"  ground  and  saving.  Sweet  clover  there- 

„  ,  .  .  tt  _.  .  ,  ,  fore  is  probably  a  cheaper  covercrop.  It 

Early  Apple  Harvest  Finished  may  do  better  under  less  favorable  con- 

The  harvest  of  Dutchess  apples  will  be  ditions  than  alfalfa.  In  spite  of  these 
practically  completed  by  September  I.  The  Actors  favorable  for  sweet  clover,  I  per- 
yield  has  apparently  been  a  little  less  than  sonahy  prefer  alfalfa  for  an  orchard  crop, 
was  expected,  but  the  heavy  flow  to  both  hecause  of  its  permanence,  more  attrac- 
local  and  general  market  during  the  week  aPPcarance  and  convenience. — Hilton, 
of  August  22  to  27  has  weakened  the  mar-  ‘  W  August  27. 

ket  considerably.  Some  lots  of  this  variety  - — - 

were  sold  just  before  picking  at  two  dollars  n  ,  . 

for  a  two  and  half  inch  and  up  pack  and  tlV<lte  the  Canada  Thistle 

$1.75  for  a  two  and  a  quarter  inch  up  DERSISTENT  cultivation  of  infested 
pack.  By  the  end  of  the  week  $1.25  per  ground  every  week  throughout  the 
bushel  ^was  hard  to  get  for  the  larger  growing  season  is  one  of  the  most  effec- 
size,  and  local  markets  had  fallen  to  one  tive  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  Canada 
dollar  or  less.  There  is  some  tendency  thistle.  This  tenacious  pest  belongs  to  that 
to  store  on  the  theory  that  there  is  an  in-  group  of  weeds  which  spread  by  under¬ 
sufficient  supply  of  early  apples  and  that  ground  roots  as  well  as  seed  and  for  this 
when  the  main  drop  of  Dutchess  is  gone  reason  they  are  very  hard  to  kill  out. 
prices  will  rise.  The  infested  ground  should  be  plowed 

There  are  very  few  sales  of  late  fruit  as  early  as  possible  after  the  green  stem 
as  yet  because  the  grower  is  holding  for  and  leaves  appear  above  the  ground  in  the 
a  big  price  and  the  buyer  has  a  growing  spring  and  double  disced  once  or  twice  a 
opinion  that  the  crop  will  be  larger  than  week  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  The 
expected,  based  on  more  favorable  reports  sharp  discs  will  cut  the  roots  as  they 
from  the  Northwest.  spre'ad  underground  and  cover  the  stems 

The  Spray  Service  Brings  Returns  as  !jiey.  ab°ve  the  surface.  On 

small  patches  the  thistles  can  be  controlled, 
Observation  on  our  county  fruit  tour  cutting  off  the  new  shoots  just  below  the 
and  elsewhere  make  it  apparent  that  many  surface  of  the  ground  as  they  appear, 
fruit  growers  will  suffer  large  losses  this  The  growing  of  a  crop  that  is  cut  sev- 
year  because  they  tried  to  cut  corners  by  eral  times  during  the  season  is  very  effec- 
omitting  some  of  the  sprays  from  the  tive  in  controlling  the  growth  and  spread 
spray  schedule  or  used  substitutes  for  the  of  Canada  thistles.  Alfalfa  is  an  ideal 
standard  recommendations.  In  almost  crop  for  this  purpose.  The  stems  are  cut 
every  case  where  the  standard  mixtures  off  before  going  to  seed  each  time  they 
of  lime  sulphur,  arsenate  of  lead  and  nico-  grow  up  and  spread  only  slowly,  if  at  all, 
tine  were  used  as  and  when  recommended  by  means  of  their  root  system. 

by  the  spray  service  men, _ 

the  fruit  is  of  excellent 
quality.  But  whenever  sprays 
were  omitted  or  other  ma¬ 
terials  substituted  the 
change  is  apparent  in  defec¬ 
tive  fruits  and  injured  foli¬ 
age.  The  men  in  charge  of 
the  spray  service  are  well 
trained  and  informed.  They 
are  specialists  interested 
only  in  controlling  orchard 
insects  and  diseases.  The 
results  of  following  their  ad¬ 
vice  ought  to  give  us  full 
confidence  in  them.  Many 
of  us,  however,  get  the  idea 
1  that  we  know  more  about 


“Hello,  manager!  I  want  another  room!  This  one 
is  on  fire  and  I  can’t  get  to  sleep!” — Judge. 
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Results  of  State  Horseshoe  T ournament 

William  Miller  of  Delaware  County  New  Barnyard  Golf  Champion 


AST  year’s  American  Agriculturist 
Farm  Bureau  Horseshoe  Pitching 
Tournament  at  the  State  Fair  was  the 
greatest  ever  held  before  but  this  year’s 
tournament  finished  last  Tuesday  afternoon 
surpassed  all  others  in  every  way.  39  coun¬ 
ties  were  represented  by  contestants  against 
34  counties  last  year.  Every  county  that  was 
represented  last  year  sent  men  this  year  ex¬ 
cept  three  counties. 

In  the  finals  Tuesday  afternoon,  Holzhauer 
and  Miller  tied  for  the  championship,  each 
winning  four  games  and 

losing  one.  In  playing  - 

off  the  tie  in  one  50  point 
game.  Miller  won  first 
place.  The  large  crowd 
had  waited  breathlessly 
the  result  of  every  shoe 
pitched.  In  the  thirty- 
second  inning  Miller 
pitched  two  ringers  which 
Holzhauer  failed  to  cover 
and  as  the  crowd  realized 
he  had  won  the  game  and 
the  championship  they 
lifted  him  on  their  should¬ 
ers  and  marched  with  him 
triumphantly  around  the 
courts.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  horseshoe  fan  is  not 
excelled  in  any  other 
sport. 

Four  other  counties — 

Herkimer,  Lewis,  Otsego 
and  Ulster — had  written 
that  each  would  have  con¬ 
testants  in  the  tournament 
but  none  appeared  to  rep¬ 
resent  these  counties. 

,  The  accompanying  list 


is  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  points 
made  by  each  contestant  when  he  pitched  50 
shoes,  ringers  counted  3  points  each  and  shoes 
within  .six  inches  of  the  stake  each  counted 
one  point.  Because  the  number  of  entrants 
was  so  large  it  was  agreed  that  each  should 
pitch  50  shoes  and  the  16  men  making  the 
highest  number  of  points  should  each  pitch 
each  other  one  25  point  game.  Forbes,  Don¬ 
aldson  and  Hosenfelt  each  pitched  5 7  points 
and  tied  for  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  places.  To  break  the  tie  each  pitched 


RESULT  OF  THE  ELIMINATION  CONTEST 

Following  Is  a  complete  list  of  the  counties  who  sent  contestants  and  the  relative  standing  of  each 
in  the  first  elimination  in  which  each  contestant  pitched  50  shoes. 


1. 

County 

Saratoga 

2. 

Madison 

3. 

Delaware 

4. 

Schenectady 

5. 

Essex 

6. 

Jefferson 

7. 

Seneca 

8. 

Chenango 

9. 

Cattaraugus 

10. 

St.  Lawrence 

11. 

Livingston 

13. 

Chemung 

14. 

Wyoming 

15. 

Fulton 

16. 

Schuyler 

17. 

Yates 

18. 

Steuben 

19. 

Genessee 

20. 

Monroe 

21. 

T  ompkins 

22. 

Cortland 

23. 

Albany 

24. 

Chautauqua 

25. 

Erie 

26. 

Greene 

27. 

Suffolk 

28. 

Onondaga 

29. 

Oswego 

30. 

Wayne 

31. 

Oneida 

32. 

Orleans 

33. 

Orange 

34. 

Nassau 

35. 

Cayuga 

36. 

Ontario 

37. 

Niagara 

38. 

Schoharie 

39. 

Sullivan 

Contestant 

A.  H.  Holzhauer,  So.  Glens  Falls 
Rossie  Barber,  DeRuyter 
Wm.  Miller,  Walton 
Stanley  Drumm,  Schenectady 
Case  Patton,  Westport 
A.  J.  Pooler,  Adams 
L.  N.  McCluen,  Trumansburg 
Clarence  Ingraham,  Norwich 
DeForest  Brain,  Randolph 
Roy  Moore,  Canton 
Harvey  Colegrove,  Livonia 
W.  Dell  Hughes,  Elmira 
L.  H.  Taylor,  Gainesville 
H.  C.  Forbes,  Gloversville 
Th.  Hosenfelt,  Odessa 
N.  Donaldson,  Branchport 
W.  Hibbard,  Prattsburg 
Elmer  McMillan,  Oakfield 
Wm.  Vanderkalk,  Brockport 
Harvey  Blauvelt,  Trumansburg 
Samuel  Rainbow,  DeRuyter 
Earl  Hummel,  Albany 
E.  E.  Johnson,  Jamestown 
Harry  Hoag,  East  Aurora 
Robert  Vining,  Maplecrest 
H.  B.  Robinson,  Cutchogue 
Albert  Lewis,  Skaneateles 
E.  L.  Saisselin,  Oswego 
Paul  Gatz,  Wolcott 
Perry  Smith,  Waterville 
H.  Poelma,  Albion 
Russel  Whitaker,  Campbell  Hall 
Edward  Coleman,  Hicksviile 
Francis  J.  Harvey,  Auburn 
P.  Pettit,  Clifton  Springs 
H.  W.  Barry,  Newfane 
Grover  C.  Guernsey,  Schoharie 
Horace  Wheeler,  Swan  Lake 


Herbert  Grant,  South  Glens  Falla 
Geo.  Philpot,  Munnsville 
Geo.  B.  Tweedie,  Walton 
No-Alternate 

Theo.  Johnston,  Westport 

Prof.  N.  M.  Connolly,  Adam* 

Stewart  McKelvie,  Interlaken 

Leon  Brown,  Norwich 

R.  E.  Brace,  Randolph 

Carl  Woodley,  Morley 

Victor  Colegrove,  Livonia 

No  Alternate 

No  Alternate 

Myron  D,  Forbes 

No  Alternate 

No  Alternate 

Frank  Harris 

Ralph  Call,  Stafford 

Kenneth  Raleigh 

F.  A.  Beardsley,  Trumansburg 

Marion  Rainbow,  ReRuyter 

Stanley  Hummel,  Albany 

No  Alternate 

No  Alternate 

Alfred  Vining,  Maplecrest 

L.  Allen,  Cutchoque 

Joseph  Kingston,  Skaneateles 

No  Alternate 

Charles  Shove,  Newark 

Harold  Lungren,  Vernon 

Edgar  Z.  Wells,  Albion 

W.  S.  Benedict,  Warwick 

Fred  Ludwig,  Central  Park 

Paul  Rickard,  Auburn 

No  Alternate 

E.  M.  Dutton,  Newfane 

No  Alternate 

Harold  Stoddard,  Swan  Lake 


50  more  shoes  and  Forbes  and  Hosenfelt  won 
leaving  Donaldson  seventeenth.  Below  seven¬ 
teenth  place  ties  were  decided  by  the  number 
or  ringers  in  giving  position. 

Although  weather  was  cloudy  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  sprinkle  of  rain  the  eliminations  were 
over  by  Monday  noon  leaving  the  first  16  in 
the  accompanying  list  to  start  playing  each 
other  one  game  in  the  preliminaries  after 
lunch.  80  games  were  played  during  the 
afternoon  and  play  started  again  Tuesday 
morning  soon  after  9  o’clock  and  the  other  40 

games  were  finished  be- 

- - - - "Z  fore  noon.  Again  there 

was  a  tie.  Drumm  and 
Colegrove  had  to  pitch  off 
a  game  for  sixth  place. 
Drumm  won. 

Early  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  the  six  highest  men 
started  playing  in  the  fin¬ 
als  resulting  in  Miller  and 
Holzhauer  tying  for  the 
championship. 

The  final  standings 
were  as  follows:  William 
Miller,  Delaware  County, 
won  the  championship, 
gold  medal,  and  $50  in 
new  crisp  bills  donated  by 
the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

A.  H.  Hozhauer,  Sara¬ 
toga,  Second;  Clarence  In¬ 
graham,  Chenango,  third; 
A.  J.  Pooler,  Jefferson, 
fourth ;  Deforest  Brain, 
Cattaraugus,  fifth ;  Stan¬ 
ley  Drumm,  Schenectady, 
sixth ;  Harvey  S.  Cole- 
( Continued  on  page  13)  , 


Pts. 

R. 

DR. 

84 

22 

3 

77 

17 

4 

75 

17 

4 

71 

15 

2 

67 

16 

2 

67 

15 

2 

67 

14 

1 

65 

14 

2 

64 

16 

2 

63 

14 

1 

62 

12 

2 

61 

12 

1 

58 

7 

1 

57 

14 

2 

57 

10 

0 

57 

12 

1 

56 

11 

0 

56 

10 

0 

55 

10 

0 

55 

9 

1 

55 

9 

1 

52 

8 

0 

50 

9 

0 

47 

8 

1 

46 

11 

3 

45 

5 

1 

44 

8 

2 

43 

7 

1 

39 

8 

0 

38 

5 

0 

38 

4 

0 

36 

4 

0 

34 

5 

1 

34 

2 

1 

30 

6 

0 

30 

4 

0 

29 

2 

0 

26 

2 

0 

Another  Chicken  Thief  Killed 

American  Agriculturist  Will  Help  BojJ  Who  Defended  His  Father 

FARMERS  and  other  persons  around  About  2 :30  A.  M.  on  Sunday  morning,  August  young,  and  their  relatives  have  our  sympathy. 

Lockport,  N.  Y.,  have  been  much  ex-  7th,  the  burglar  alarm  rang  and  Mr.  Pils  with  his  Nevertheless  the  Pils,  father  and  son,  were  within 
cited  for  some  time  over  the  shooting  of  sixteen  year  old  son  made  their  way  hastily  to  the  their  rights  in  defending  their  property,  and  t  e 
two  men  who  were  trying  to  steal  hen  house.  The  father  was  unarmed,  but  young  whole  sad  affair  demonstrates  the  fact  that  stea  - 
chickens.  A  sixteen  year  old  boy,  John  L.  Pils,  Pils  carried  his  22-calibre  repeating  rifle.  They  ing  poultry  is  a  serious  and  unhealthful  occupa- 
Jr.,  who  did  the  shooting  in  defense  of  his  father,  found  two  young  men  in  the  chicken  house,  and  tion.  We  aim  to  make  it  more  so. 
himself  and  their  property,  was  arrested  and  re-  when  the  father  attempted  to  bar  their  way  from  The  following  is  a  letter  received  from  r. 
leased  on  bail.  The  trial  is  yet  to  be  held.  As  soon  escape  he  was  struck  on  the  head  with  a  flash-  John  M.  Pils,  the  father,  in  answer  to  ours  e.x* 
as  the  matter  was  reported  to  American  Agri-  light,  whereupon  the  younger  Pils  raised  his  tending  our  sympathy  and^  our  offer  of  hnancia 


culturist,  we  notified  Mr.  John  M. 
Pils,  the  boy’s  father,  that  we  did 
not  believe  the  boy  should  be 
prosecuted  for  the  shooting,  and  of¬ 
fered  to  share  the  expenses  of  de¬ 
fending  him  if  the  case  is  brought 
to  trial.. 

The  Pils  family  reside  in  Lock- 
port,  and  do  not  happen  to  be  sub¬ 
scribers  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  or  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Service  Bu¬ 
reau.  Nevertheless,  while  we' are 
sorry  that  one  of  the  thieves  was 
killed,  yet  we  believe  that  young  Pils 


We  Will  Defend  This  Boy 


aid  should  the  case  be  brought  to 
trial : — 

“In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  19th, 
I  am  sending  you  clippings  of  the  case 
which  pretty  well  cover  the  incident, 
excepting  the  inquest  which  has  been 
adjourned  till  the  other  young  fellow 
is  able  to  be  out  of  the  hospital. 


EVERY  owner  of  poultry  will  be  interested  in  the  story  of  the  unfortunate 
shooting  of  chicken  thieves  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  which  is  related  on  this 
page.  This  is  the  second  case  of  fatal  shooting  for  stealing  chickens,  which 
we  have  recorded  in  a  few  weeks.  Shooting  to  kill,  under  any  circumstances, 
is  a  serious  affair  and  we  do  not  advocate  a  farmer  taking  the  law  into  his 
own  hands  unless  he  is  absolutely  forced  to  in  order  to  defend  himself  and 
his  property. 

The  Pils  case,  however,  was  justified,  and  the  16-year-old  boy  who  did 
the  shooting  was  within  his  rights  and  should  never  be  brought  to  triaL  If 
he  is,  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  will  extend  financial  help  for  his 
defense.  Crime  of  all  kinds  has  reached  the  extent  in  this  country  when 
there  must  be  general  determination  on  the  part  of  all  good  citizens  to  stamp 
it  out  and  to  see  that  justice,  rapid  and  sure,  is  brought  to  those  who  con- 

. ,,  ^  j.  tinue  to  prey  upon  property  and  society.  ...  ... 

was  perfectly  justified  and  shot  in  . old  to  defend  me-  AU  pralse  t0 

self-defense,  and  further  than  this, 

rifle  and  shot  both  of  the  thieves. 


“We  certainly  are  not  expecting  a 
conviction  in  the  case,  as  the  citizens 
would  turn  things  upside  down,  but  as 
in  all  cases  there  are  criticisms,  and 
should  it  go  to  a  jury  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  let  you  know  the  full 
particulars,  and  appreciate  your  kindly 
offer  of  financial  assistance.  I  con¬ 
sider  it  was  a  brave  act  of  a  lad  16 
years 
him/ 


we  are  interested  in  doing  what  we  can  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  constant  thieving  from  farmers,  which 
seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  story  of  the 
shooting,  according  to  our  investigation,  was  as 
follows : — 

The  Pils  chicken  house  is  located  quite  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  Pils  home  in  the  city  of  Lockport, 
and  on  different  occasions  the  police  have  been 
notified  of  its  being  robbed.  Some  time  ago  a 
burglar  alarm  was  put  in  the  chicken  house 
which,  when  disturbed,  rang  a  bell  in  the  Pils 
home.  — 


In  the  meanwhile  Mrs.  Pils  had  notified  the 
police,  and  two  patrolmen  hastened  to  the  hen 
house.  They  found  the  two  young  men  seriously 
wounded,  and  had  them  sent  to  a  hospital.  The 
next  morning  one  of  the  thieves,  Joseph  C. 
Roberts,  18-years  old,  died  from  his  wounds. 
Robert  C.  Moore,  the  other  one,  21 -years  old, 
was  found  to  be  seriously  wounded  but  is  re¬ 
covering. 

The  affair,  of  course,  is  very  unfortunate 
particularly  as  the  men,  who  were  shot,  were  so 


The  other  case  of  chicken  thief  shooting  was 
reviewed  in  the  July  16th  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist.  In  that  case  Mr.  Charles  Rowe 
of  Stephentown,  Rensselaer  County  shot  at  the 
legs  of  the  thief  after  he  refused  to  halt.  The 
thief  was  stooping  and  was  almost  instantly 
killed.  Mr.  Rowe  was  never  brought  to  trial  and 
we  anticipate  the  same  results  in  the  Pils  case.  If 
it  is  justifiable  to  shoot  a  would-be-thief  in  order 
to  protect  a.  bank  why  is  it  not  equally  justifiable 
to  protect  farm  property  in  the  same  way. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

Big  words  do  not  smite  like  war-clubs, 
Boastful  breath  is  not  a  bow-string, 

1  aunts  are  not  so  sharp  as  arrows, 

Deeds  are  better  things  than  words  are, 
Actions  mightier  than  boastings. 

— Longfellow. 

*  *  * 

THE  Cartoon  on  the  opposite  page  expresses 
better  than  any  words  everyone’s  sentiments 
at  the  present  time  about  the  weather.  Never 
do  we_  remember  a  summer  like  this  and  we 
doubt  if  there  has  been  one  as  cold  and  as  gen¬ 
erally  disagreeable  during  the  past  fifty  years. ' 
To  the  city  dweller  it  means  discomfort  and  a  lot 
of.  ill  health,  but  to  the  farmer  it  also  means 
heavy  losses.  Weather  prophet  Browne  certainly 
was  not  far  from  right  in  his  gloom}  predic¬ 
tion  that  there  would  be  unsettled  weather  all 
over  the  world  this  summer. 

*  if.  * 

MANY  of  our  correspondents  report  that  there 
are  sections  in  Central  New  York  and  else¬ 
where  where, hundreds  of  orchards  now  look  like 
they  do  in  the  late  fall  after  the  frost,  because 
of  the  ravages  of  worms  which  destroy  the  leaves. 
According  to  Prof.  Glenn  W.  Herrick,  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
damage  is  caused  by  two  different  worms, 
namely : — The  apple  and  thorn  leaf  “skeletonizer”, 
and  the  fall  web  worm. 

*  *  * 

FEW  farmers  realize  what  the  extension  serv¬ 
ice  and  the  farm  bureaus  have  done  in  re¬ 
cent  years  to  improve  and  make  more  profitable 
the  poultry  business.  In  just  the  one  County  of 
Sullivan,  New  York,  an  extension  worker,  co¬ 
operating  with  the  local  farm  bureau,  examined 
more  than  18,000  hens  during  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  removed  nearly  5,000  unprofitable  birds. 
Conservatively  estimating  that  the  removal  of  one 
unproductive  hen  means  a  saving  of  one  dollar, 
the  total  saving  was  nearly  $5,000.00,  or  better 
than  an  average  of  $80.00  to  each  poultryman. 
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WE  hope  every  farmer  will  read  the  common- 
sense  article  by  Mr.  Manss  on  the  front 
page  of  this  issue. 

Surplus  ?  How  can  there  help  being  a  surplus 
of  farm  products  when,  as  Manss  points  out, 
farmers  go  merrily  on  planting  larger  acreages 
year  after  year  without  regard  to  market  de¬ 
mands.  Of  course,  from  one  point  of  view 
farmers  cannot  be  criticised  for  doing  this,  for 
the  lower  the  prices  become  the  larger  the  acre¬ 
ages  they  have  to  plant  and  the  harder  they  have 
to  work  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but 
sooner  or  later  increased  production  drives  thou¬ 
sands  out  of  business. 

The  real  remedy  is  not  increasing  the  acreage 
but  in  changing  the  farm  business  to  meet  the 
changed  demands'  and  conditions  of  the  market. 


Agricultural  practices  are  the  hardest  and  slowest 
in  the  world  to  change,  but  the  time  has  come 
when  those  farmers,  who  cannot  learn  to  adjust 
themselves  in  their  business  to  the  demands  of 
the  market,  will  no  longer  be  able  to  continue  to 
farm. 

*  *  * 

SECRETARY  WORK  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  says  that  the  time  has  come  for 
conservation  in  the  oil  business  and  that  over¬ 
production  of  petroleum  and  its  products  should 
be  stopped.  Well  said,  but  we  suggest  to  the 
worthy  Secretary  that  he  apply  the  same  advice 
and  the  same  remedy  to  his  own  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
clamation,  which  has  been  so  busily  engaged  in 
opening  new  agricultural  lands  and  thereby  add¬ 
ing  to  the  overproduction  in  the  farm  business. 

*  *  * 

THE  Federal  Land  Bank  of  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota  reports  that  farm  property  has  begun 
to  move  again  after  the  long  depression,  and  the 
bank  indicates  also  that  the  trend  in  land  values 
is  decidedly  upward.  The  increase  in  farm  sales 
is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  coming 
of  better  times  in  farming. 


League  Will  Not  Join  Advisory  Board 

TWO  announcements  have  just  been  made  of 
very  great  importance  to  dairymen.  The  first 
was  issued  by  Mr.  Peter  G.  TenEyck,  calling  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  different  milk  mar¬ 
keting  organizations,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1 2th,  to  organize  a  milk  producers’  Ad¬ 
visory  Board.  In  calling  this  conference  Mr. 
TenEyck  is  following  the  instructions  of  the  last 
Utica  meeting  of  representative  dairymen,  who 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  an  advisory  board, 
and  asked  Mr.  TenEyck  to  proceed  with  its 
organization. 

The  second  announcement  is  from  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-Operative  Association,  and 
stated  that  the  League  Board  of  Director’s  meet¬ 
ing  on  August  24th  had  decided  not  to  join  the 
Advisory  Board.  The  League  advanced  several 
reasons  for  this  decision,  among  which  was  the 
fact  that  League  members  would  be  denied  repre¬ 
sentation  to  which  they  were  entitled,  under  the 
proposed  set-up  of  the  board,  and  therefore,  being 
in  the  minority  would  be  unable  to  protect  its 
members’  interests  in  the  formation  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws  which  would  be  drafted  and 
changed  at  will  by  the  majority  of  the  Advisory 
Board. 

Another  reason  was  that  small  local  co-opera¬ 
tive  associations,  that  sell  milk  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed,  would  have  no  representation  on  the 
Board.  Still  another  factor  that  influenced  the 
League  for  refusing  to  have  part  in  the  Advisory 
Board  was  the  statement  by  a  spokesman  for  one 
of  the  associations  that  would  be  represented  on 
the  Board,  that  they  would  insist  upon  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  entering  into  an  unlawful  and  un¬ 
workable  price-fixing  agreement.  The  League 
stated  that  should  it  join  the  Advisory  Board  it 
would  be  the  only  organization,  of  the  three  mem¬ 
ber  associations,  possessing  property  or  other  as¬ 
sets  to  insure  performance  of  any  agreement  en¬ 
tered  into.  The  League  stated  also  that  it  is  the 
only  organization  with  a  contract  with  its  members 
to  assure  fulfillment  of  an  agreement.  The 
League  also  advanced  the  statement  that  the  pro¬ 
moter  and  principal  spokesman  of  the  Unity 
Dairymen’s  Association  which  would  be  one  of 
the  three  members  of  the  Board,  is  not  a  dairy 
farmer  and  has  no  personal  connection  with 
dairying,  and  that  he  wants  the  new  organization 
to  fight  the  League  rather  than  to  help  along  any 
movement  for  unification  of  the  dairy  industry. 

We  feel  that  the  League  Co-Operative  Associa¬ 
tion  should  have  gone  along  with  this  effort  to 
work  out  something  constructive,  although  there  is 
much  truth  in  some  of  its  arguments  as  to  why  it 
was  unable  to  join  the  Board.  In  particular  we 
feel  that  the  League  was  right  that  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  independent  co-operative  as¬ 
sociations  to  join  the  Advisory  Board,  for  these 
plant-owning  co-operatives  are  doing  actual  busi¬ 
ness  and  are  a  very  big  factor  in  influencing  mar¬ 


ket  conditions.  It  is  true  also  that  the  LeagU« 
Co-Operative  Association  is  bound  by  individual 
contract  to  its-membership,  and  is  also  the  owner 
of  large  amounts  of  property  and  therefore,  owes 
a  duty  to  its  members  to  look  out  for  their  in¬ 
terests  first  of  all. 

In  spite  of  these  League  arguments,  however 
the  fact  still  remains  that  there  is  a  real  demand 
on  the  part  of  dairymen,  both  in  the  League  and 
out,  for  some  kind  of  a  plan  that  will  do  away 
with  the  present  fighting  among  the  producers’ 
own  organizations— a  plan  that  will  lead  to  con¬ 
structive  and  settled  conditions  in  marketing  milk 
in  this  territory.  Temporarily  a  producers’  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  even  though  it  has  little  powef, 
might.be  one  step  out  of  the  present  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  situation,  and  therefore,  we  have  favored  it. 

Evidently,  however,  farmers  will  never  get 
what  they  should  for  their  milk,  as  long  as  there 
are  several  organizations  in  this  same  territory 
trying  to  do  business  in  the  same  market.  As  we 
stated  last  week,  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  future 
to  the  milk  producing  business  farmers  must  get 
together,  take  the  best  from  the  principles  and 
experiences  of  the  present  milk  organizations,  and 
either  re-organize  one  of  the  old  ones  or  set  up 
one  entirely  new  which  will  met  the  approval  of 
the  majority  of  dairymen,  and  which  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  market  milk  at  living  prices. 


Hunters  and  the  Farmers’  Bights 

THE  Seneca  County  Farm  Bureau  has 
just  completed  a  questionnaire  to  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  amount  of  damage  caused  by 
pheasants.  The  returns  show  that  the  estimated 
damage  by  pheasants  ranged  from  none,  or  very 
little,  to  $250.00,  but  farmers  reported  that  a  still 
biggei  damage  _was  caused  by  the  hunters  who 
cut  fences  and  destroyed  property  by  lawless 
trespassing. 

Farmers  like  to  hunt  as  well  as  the  sportsmen 
from  the  city.  They  do  not  object  either  to  a 
reasonable  increase  in  the  number  of  pheasants 
and  other  wild  game,  even  though  this  game  feeds 
on  farm  products,  but  unless  sportsmen  can  ap¬ 
preciate  the  farmers’  rights  in  this  matter  of  tres¬ 
passing,  the  time  is  soon  coming  when  all  hunters 
will  be  absolutely  barred  from  crossing  or  hunt¬ 
ing  on  farm  lands. 


Clean  Up  the  Corn  Fields 

IT  always  pays  to  plow  well,  but  this  year  in 
many  sections  good  fall  plowing  is  absolutely 
essential  as  one  part  of  the  campaign  to  clean  up 
the  corn  borer.  Good  clean  plowing  turns  the 
trash  underground,  and  leaves  no  breeding  place 
for  this  most  destructive  insect.  Another  sug¬ 
gestion  is  to  cut  corn  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
possible,  leaving  little  stubble,  and  then  when  the 
corn  is  gathered  every  leaf  and  stray  stalk  should 
be  carefully  picked  up.  Reasonable  care  on  the 
part  of  all  may  save  the  American  farmers  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  preventing  the  ravages  of  the 
corn  borer  which,  if  uncontrolled,  can  destroy  our 
greatest  crop. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

ONE  of  Birge  Kinne’s  friends  is  a  young 
Scotch  First-Officer  on  the  “CAMERONIA” 
of  the  Anchor  Line.  On  one  of  his  last  trips  to 
this  side  he  told  Birge  the  following  story : — 

A  Scotchman  went  down  to  London,  and  not 
feeling  well  he  called  on  a  physician,  who  told  him 
that  he  was  very  sick  and  was  liable  to  die  any 
moment.  “Oh!  Doctor”  said  the  Scotchman,  “I 
canna  die  here  but  must  get  back  hame.”  He  then 
rushed  to  the  station,  and  on  the  way  up  through 
England  his  fellow-passengers  noticed  that  he  got 
off  the  train  and  on  again  at  every  station.  Finally 
after  he  had  done  this  five  or  six  times,  another 
passenger  asked  him  why  he  climbed  off  at  every 
station.  “Well  mon”  said  the  Scotchman,  “Ye  see 
it  is  like  this.  The  Doctor  told  me  I  was  likely  to 
die  any  moment,  SO  I  ONLY  BUY  A  TICKET 
FROM  ONE  STATION  TO  THE  NEXT.” 


v. 
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News  From  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


Mnry  Morgcnthaa, 


WE  have  had  our  share  of  rain  in 
Dutchess  County  and  it  has  kept 
us  from  making  hay  in  three  fields, 
and  it  now  looks  doubtful  whether 
we  will  be  able  to  cut  this  grass  at  all,  except 
possibly  for  bedding.  This  interruption  in  our 
regular  work  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to 
go  into  the  bearing  orchard  and 
hunt  for  borers  around  the  base 
of  the  trees.  It  has  been  sever¬ 
al  years  since  we  have  done 
this,  ancl  the  trees  on  the  sandy 
knolls  had  quite  a  few  borers, 
while  the  trees  on  the  flat  were 
fairly  free  from  this  pest.  In 
going  through  the  orchard  at 
this  time  the  men  thinned  the 
Opalescents  and  Rome  Beau¬ 
ties  and  picked  off  a  number  of 
small  apples  which  had  been 
injured  earlier  in  the  year  by  aphis. 

I  was  discussing  the  marketing  of  my  apples 
with  a  well-known  fruit  grower  the  other  day. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  using  the  E-Z-Pak  bask¬ 
ets  and  he  asked  me  why  I  did  not  use  a  less 
expensive  basket  made  by  another  concern.  I 
informed  him  that  the  buyer  of  my  apples 
wanted  the  fruit  put  up  in  E-Z-Pak  baskets 
and  that  is  why  I  used  the  more  expensive 
basket.  The  man  I  was  discussing  this  with 
said  to  me — “You  are  quite  right.  It  always 
pays  to  put  up  your  fruit  in  the  kind  of  pack¬ 
age  that  the  buyer  wants”. 


THIS  year,  my  two  sons  are  taking  care  of 
25  White  Leghorn  Chickens.  They  have 
installed  trap  nests  in  their  colony  house.  As 
the  pullets  begin  to  lay,  they  look  with  intense 
interest  each  day  to  find  out  which  pullet  was 
laying.  So  far,  only  10  of  their  pullets  are  pro¬ 
ducing.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  children’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  chickens  is  increased  many  times 
through  the  trap  nests.  In  this  way,  they  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  each  chicken  individual¬ 
ly  and  they  are  able  to  learn  the  good  points 
of  a  layer  by  her  production  and  not  by  guess 
work. 

In  going  over  the  dry  cows,  Arthur  Hoose, 
my  herdsman  pointed  out  to  me  two  cows  that 

have  been  dry  for  about  a  year.  We  _ 

have  repeatedly  tried  to  get  these  cows 
in  calf,  but  have  been  unsuccessful.  On 
looking  up  the  certificates  of  registrv,  I 
found  FISHKILL  JOHANNA  FAYNE 
LOU  was  born  July  6,  1918,  and  C.  S.  F. 

LADY  INKA  was  born  July  25,  1917.  I 
very  much  disliked  disposing  of  these 
two  fine  animals  to  the  butcher,  but  in¬ 
asmuch  as  my  veterinarian  convinced 
me  that  there  was  little,  if  any,  chance  of 
again  getting  these  cows  in  calf,  there 
was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do.  I  re¬ 
ceived  $140  from  the  butcher  for  these 
two  fine  old  cows.  You  will  be  interest¬ 
ed  in  knowing  that  FISHKILL  JOPI- 
ANNA  FAYNE  LOU  was  the  only 
daughter  that  I  raised  out  of  FIN- 
DERNE  JOHANNA  FAYNE  KORN- 
DYKE,  the  first  pure  bred  bull  I  ever 
purchased.  We  bought  this  bull  for 
$2000  from  Bernard  Meyer  of  Finderne, 

N.  J.  At  the  time  we  bought  him,  we 
felt  that  we  were  paying  a  very  big 
price,  even  though  those  were  the  good 
old  days  when  bulls  were  selling  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000.  I  insured  the  bull, 
right  after  his  purchase,  for  $2,000,  with 
the  Hartford  Insurance  Company  and  I 
believe  it  was  about  a  year  later  that  he 
died  from  swallowing  a  nail.  The  insur¬ 
ance  company  paid  me  $2,000,  after  the 
death  of  the  bull,  and  I  felt  that  I  was 
Well  out  of  this  deal. 

I  have  just  been  going  over  our  milk 
production  figures  for  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  and  have  been  com¬ 


paring  them  with  the  first  six  months  of  1926. 
I  am  listing  below  the  number  of  pounds,  but¬ 
ter  fat  test,  price  per  cwt.,  and  total  number  of 
dollars  received: 
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same  months  last  year,  as  most  of  our  cows 
did  not  freshen  until  March.  We  have  a  nice 
lot  of  daughters  from  Hengerveld  Homestead 
DeKol  4th  freshening  early  this  fall,  and  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  keep  up  our  production 
through  October  and  November. 


1926 


Pounds 

Test 

Price  Per 
Cwt. 

Amount 

Jan.  - 

_30,629 

3.25 

2.22 

$679.96 

Feb. _ 

_ 26,170 

3.25 

2.30 

601.91 

Mar. - 

_ 27,531 

3.2 

2.28 

627.71 

April - 

_ 25,089 

3.3 

2.19 

549.45 

May  - 

_ 32,024 

3.25 

2.20 

704.53 

June - 

_  32,129 

3.3 

1927 

2.22 

713.26 

Pounds 

Test 

Price  Per 
Cwt. 

Amount 

Jan. - 

_ 15,243 

3.25 

2.85 

$434.43 

Feb. _ 

_ 17,292 

3.2 

2.79 

482.45 

Mar. - 

.  _  29,102 

3.3 

2.76 

803.22 

April - 

.  _  33,687 

3.2 

2.56 

862.39 

May  _ 

_ 40,332 

3.15 

2.32 

935.70 

June  __  . 

41,827 

3.1 

2.21 

924.38 

T 


Our  production  for  January  and  February 
of  this  year  was  considerably  below  that  of  the 


‘HIS  last  spring  we  bought  a  feed  grinder, 
and  this  piece  of  machinery  has  proven  to 
be  an  extremely  valuable  one  on. the  farm.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  our  seed  corn  was  unsalable  and 
we  have  been  grinding  it  up  and  feeding  it  to 
the  young  stock.  Before  we  had  our  own  feed 
grinder  we  used  to  have  to  send  our  feed  seven 
miles  to  have  it  ground.  This  was  not  very 
economical. 

Another  piece  of  machinery  which  we 
bought  and  has  proven  to  be  successful  is  a 
side  delivery  rake,  which  will  also  act  as  a  ted¬ 
der.  This  tool  has  paid  for  itself  in  the  alfalfa 
field.  I  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  our  old  side  de¬ 
livery  rake,  but  so  far  have  been  unsuccessful. 


Visits  With  the  Editor 


L 


AST  Spring  I  was  attending  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of 
Boy  Scouts.  In  the  room  there  were 
several  hundred  boy  scout  leaders  and 
executives,  many  of  whom  were  big  business 

and  professional  men  who, 
in  spite  of  the  many  de¬ 
mands  upon  their  time,  still 
devote  much  thought,  ser¬ 
vice  and  leadership  to  the 
boyhood  of  the  nation. 

At  an  informal  discussion 
about  Lone  Scouting  for 
farm  boys  someone  a,sked 
those  present  who  had  been 
reared  on  a  farm  to  raise 
his  hand.  More  than  half  of 
those  present  put  their  hands  up.  It  made  me 
think  of  the  incident  a  few  years  ago  when  a 
group  of  some  of  the  railroad  presidents,  bank¬ 
ers  and  other  men  of  national  fame  were  on 
their  way  in  a  Pullman  car  across  the  Central 
West,  to  some  big  business  meeting  in  Chi- 


E.  B.  Eastman 


THE  CRITICAL  STAGE 


cago.  It  was  an  early  fall  morning,  and  one 
of  the  men  happening  to  look  out  of  the  car 
window  saw  a  farmer  boy  drive  a  cow  up,  and 
run  and  stand  with  his  bare  feet  on  the  warm 
place  where  the  cow  had  lain.  As  I  remember 
the  story  there  were  some  twenty  or  .twenty- 
five  men  in  the  group,  and  later  in  the  day  the 
business  man,  who  had  seen  this  boy,  told  the 
others  about  it  and  it  developed  that  all  but 
four  or  five  of  those  great  business  leaders  had 
got  their  first  experiences  in  life  on  farms  and 
in  farm  homes  and  several  of  them  had 
warmed  their  bare  feet  in  the  same  way. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  read  a 
little  book  published  by  the  Century  Company 
of  New  York  City,  called  “EMPTY 
CHURCHES”  written  by  Charles  Josiah  Gal- 
pin.  Incidentally  this  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  little  volumes  on  the  problems  of  coun¬ 
try  life  that  I  have  seen  in  a  long  time  and  it  is 
well  worth  your  reading.  In  this  book  Dr. 
Galpin  calls  attention  to  the  study  made  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  the  movement  of  three  thousand 
young  people  from  a  thousand  farms  in 
one  community,  over  a  period  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  This  investigation  showed 
just  what  became  of  each  one  of  these 
three  thousand  country  boys  and  girls 
after  they  left  the  farm.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  product 
or  contribution  of  those  farms  to  the 
life  of  the  nation.  From  this  study  it  is 
possible  to  prove  the  statement  that  the 
right  kind  of  a  country  community  has 
always  done  more  than  its  share  in  sup¬ 
plying  the  leadership,  both  moral  and 
mental,  that  has  made  this  nation  what 
it  is  today.  The  study  showed  where 
these  boys  and  girls  went,  the  occupa¬ 
tions  or  vocations  they  chose  for  their 
life  work,  and  what  achievements  they 
made  in  those  vocations.  In  speaking 
of  this  interesting  study  Dr.  Galpin 
says : 

“I  cannot  pass  this  remarkable  study  by 
without  naming  some  of  the  men  who  as  ‘ex¬ 
portable  surplus’  left  the  old  farmstead  to 
work  out  careers  in  cities.  I  will  name  only 
those  whom  you  know,  and  know  to  honor. 
You  remember  Governor  George  Peck  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  You  knew  him  as  the  Peck  of  ‘Peck’s 
Bad  Boy.’  Farm  number  555  among  these 
thousand  farms  gave  Governor  Peck  to  Wis¬ 
consin.  Governor  Reuben  Wood  of  Ohio 
came  from  farm  number  119.  Governor  Cush¬ 
man  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  afterward  United 
States  Senator,  was  the  product  of  farm  num¬ 
ber  556,  just  as  much  as  the  wheat  from  that 
farm  was  a  product  and  went  into  national 
trade.  Farm  number  618  gave  Charles  Finney 
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Use  the 
sprinkling  can 
FREELY 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  quickly 
establishes  health  con¬ 
ditions  and  helps  to 
prevent  contagious 
diseases. 

Dip,  spray  or  sprin¬ 
kle  and  give  every 
animal  a  chance  to  be 
at  its  best  and  to  do 
its  best. 

This  standardized 
preparation  has  five 
times  the  strength  of 
carbolic  acid.  Always 
uniform  in  strength. 
‘It  makes  the  finest, 
milk-white  emulsion 
of  any  dip  you  can 
buy  at  any  price. 


Destroys 
disease  germs 
— - keeps  down 
foul  odors 


Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Dis¬ 
infectant  kills  hog 
lice,  sheep  ticks,  scab. 

Kills  poultry  lice 
hnd  mites.  Destroys 
disease  germs  and 
makes  dairy  barns 
sanitary  and  clean 
smelling. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and 
Disinfectant  costs 
less  than  ordinary 
dips  because  it  goes 
farther. 

Excellent  household’ 
disinfectant. 

Guaranteed 

Dr,  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 
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ThesMtClos" 

Will  Save  ALL  Your  Soft  Com 

V^hen  Jack  Frost  hits  the  soft  com,  you’ll  need  a  Papec  more  than 
ever.  With  itr,  you  can  preserve  all  the  feeding  value  in  the  silo — no  i 
waiting  for  the  cutter  crew.  The  self-feeding  Third  Roll  saves  one 
man.  Any  two-plow  tractor  will  operate  Papec  Models  No.  81  and 
If  you  haven  t  a  tractor,  borrow  one,  or  you  can  use 
Model  R  with  any  farm  gasoline  engine  developing  3  h.  p.  and  up. 

Your  Papec  dealer  can  quickly  supply  you.  Ask  T  * 
him  for  prices.  Write  us  today  for  latest  Catalog.  { 

Papec  Machine  Co* 

I  I  I  Main  St.,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 
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Kill  rats 
wlt@!©sa!e 

Get  rid  of  them  safely.  Here’s  a  new  sure 
way,  K-R-O,  a  fine,  non  -  poisonous  powder, 
kills  ’em  off  in  a  hurry.  Made  from  squill  bulbs, 
the  new  safe  way  urged  by  government  experts. 

Safe  for  poultry  and  pets 

Actual  tests  proved  that  it  killed  rats  and 
mice  every  time,  but  other  animals  and  poultry 
were  not  injured  by  the  largest  doses.  Think 
what  that  means  to  farmers  and  merchants. 

Not  a  poison 

Use  K-R-0  freely.  Place  it  around  your  home, 
your  barn,  your  granary  or  farmyard.  Contains 
no  arsenic,  phosphorus  or  barium-carbonate.  At 
your  druggist,  75c.  Large  size,!4  times  as  much) 
§2  00  Or  sent  direct  from  us  postpaid  if  he 
cannot  supply  you.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
T'P.OC"— lisin,?--" 


J“gut/ 

World's  greatest  ZltilityLitfd 

300  CANDLE  POWER— withj 
new  built-in  Utility  Pump.  Handi¬ 
est,  most  practical  light  invented. 

Storm-proof, rain-proof, bug-proof. Ideal 
for  city,  town,  country — indoors,  out¬ 
doors— anywhere.  Bright,  white  light— 20 
times  brighter  than  wick  lanterns  on  half 
the  cost,  Burns96  percent  air—iper  cent 
'  f  uel,  gasoline  or  kero- 

sene.  Lights  with 
match.  Clean,  odor¬ 
less, safe. Guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAI 
Try  SO  days  at  our  risk.  Send  f  e 


AGENTS! 

Make  $60  to  $100 
a  week.  No  ex¬ 
perience  or  capi¬ 
tal  required. 
Outfit  Free  to 
workers.  Exclu¬ 
sive  Territory, 
Write  quick  1 


THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
1149  Lamp  Bids.,  Akron,  Ohl 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A 

New  Herd  Sire 

An  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  supply  you  with  a 
well-bred  individual. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 
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Truck  Growers  Optimistic 

Sidelights  from  the  Syracuse  Convention 


'THE  twentieth  an- 
A  nual  convention 
of  the  Vegetable  Growers  Association 
of  America  brought  gardeners  from  all 
over  the  country  to  Syracuse,  August 
22-25.  This  is  the  fourth  time  the  As¬ 
sociation  has  met  in  the  Empire  State 
and  the  members  of  the  Central  New 
York  V.  G.  A.  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  N.  Y.  S.  V.  G.  A.  made  a  splendid 
job  of  entertaining  the 
visitors. 

The  program  of  the 
Tuesday  and  Thursday 
sessions  of  the  meeting 
was  hardly  as  full  as 
usual.  Professor  C.  C. 
Carpenter  of  Syracuse 
University  reported  on  a 
thorough  study  which  he 
has  made  of  the  food 
supply  and  marketing 
facilities  of  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

H.  F.  Tompson  of  Attleboro,  Mass., 
compared  wholesale  and  roadside  sell¬ 
ing,  pointing  out  that  the  only  way  to 
get  a  wholesale  market  to  respond  is  to 
beat  down  the  price.  At  the  roadside 
one  finds  growing  appreciation  of 
quality  and  service.  Requisites  for  suc¬ 
cess  are  suitable  location,  quality  goods, 
attractive  display,  fair  prices. 

Gilbert  Watts  of  Bellwood,  Pa., 
speaking  on  the  same  subject  to  the 
radio  audience  Wednesday  evening 
answered  the  question  so  often  asked 
“Can  you  bother  with  roadside  selling?” 
He  says  “You  cannot  bother  with  it, 
you  must  make  a  business  of  it.”  He 
figures  that  one  of  the  secrets  of  suc¬ 
cess  lies  in  the  possibility  of  getting  the 
product  from  the  field  to  table  so  quickly 
that  the  quality  of  the  garden  has  not 
had  time  to  flee.  He  told  how  organiza¬ 
tion  is  protecting  the  business  from 
shysters  in  certain  states  and  he  ap¬ 
pealed  to  producers  to  sell  “only  such 
produce  as  will  more  than  satisfy  the 
most  particular  customer.” 

Vegetables  on  the  Air 

The  Convention  furnished  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  WGY  Farm  Forum  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening.  After  Paul  Work  had 
told  what  the  meeting  was  about,  Ross  H. 
Gast  of  Los  Angeles  spoke  of  the  com¬ 
petition  between  Eastern  and  Western 
producers.  He  believes  that  there  is  a 
place  for  each  and  that  conditions  will 
be  much  better  for  both  when  the  shoe¬ 
string  speculators  of  the  west  who  pro¬ 
duce  at  a  loss  year  after  year  are  elimin¬ 
ated  and  when  the  eastern  growers 
learn  to  grade  and  pack  their  product 
as  they  should.  Gilbert  Watts  talked 
on  roadside  marketing  and  Bob  Adams 
was  there  with  his  Rude  Rurals.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Farley  told  about  4-H  work  and 
illustrated  his  points  by  calling  on 
Horace  Schute,  a  Massachusetts  team 
member  who  told  what  he  has  been  do¬ 
ing.  He  grows  some  five  acres  of  com¬ 
mercial  vegetables  and  expects  a  gross 


income  from  them 
of  over  $2000  this 
year.  H.  C.  Thompson  explained  his 
results  on  cultivation  of  vegetables, 
showing  that  the  main  objective  is  to 
keep  weeds  down.  Stirring  to  con¬ 
serve  moisture  has  been  over-rated  and 
if  the  soil  is  cultivated  deeply,  many 
roots  are  damaged.  L.  H.  Avery  of 
WGY  served  as  announcer  in  launch¬ 
ing  the  program  from  the  studio  of 
WFBL,  in  Syracuse  and  WHAM  co¬ 
operated. 

Other  Program  Features 

On  Tuesday  evening  Professor  H,  W. 
Riley  of  Cornell  presented  his  movie 
account  of  his  tour  around  the  United 
States.  Hon.  Brooks  Fletcher  of  Ohio 
entertained  the  banquet  audience  Wed¬ 
nesday  with  an  inspirational  address  on 
team-work.  On  Thursday,  A.  W.  Mc¬ 
Kay  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  expressed  concern  over  the 
failure  of  vegetable  men  to  control  their 
conditions  of  production,  grading,  pack¬ 
ing  and  marketing  as  fully  as  they 
might.  He  claimed  that  cooperation 
among  vegetable  men  had  not  kept  pace 
with  progress  in  other  branches  of  agri¬ 
culture.  ;  k  _  “ 

“The  Eastern  grower,”  the  speaker 
said,  “can  not  afford  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  specialized  producers  who 
have  overcome  the  handicaps  of  dis¬ 
tance,  the  expense  of  refrigeration,  and 
even  higher  production  costs,  by  accept¬ 
ing  the  condition  and  by  admitting  that 
he  is  offering  an  inferior-  product.  He 
must  compete  with  them  on  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  quality  and  with  marketing 
methods  as  effective  as  those  his  com¬ 
petitors  use.” 

Mr.  C.  Sweet  of  the  Canadian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  reported  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  standardizing  by  law  of 
quality  and  variety  type  of  vegetables. 
The  Dominion  government  has  under¬ 
taken  a  far  reaching  program  of  seed 
legislation  such  as  few  would  consider 
feasible  for  this  country  . 

The  V.  G.  A.  of  A.  went  on  record 
as  insisting  upon  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  funds  available  for  re¬ 
search  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Only  six  and  a  half  per  cent 
of  its  present  resources  are  so  used  and 
many  national  problems  are  left  un¬ 
studied.  A  committee  is  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  work  with  the  council  of  farm 
and  business  bodies  which  has  already 
made  representations  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Com¬ 
mittees  studying  the  tariff  on  vegetables 
and  working  toward  voluntary  stand¬ 
ardization  of  varieties  were  continued. 

Officers  were  elected  as  follows : 
President,  F.  E.  Seitz,  Cincinnati;  Vice- 
president,  E.  M.  Page,  St.  Louis;  Sec¬ 
retary,  W.  R.  Beattie,  Washington; 
Treasurer,  H.  J.  Cheney,  Grand  Rapids. 
J.  D.  Ameele,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  a  director. 


By  PAUL  WORK 


Paul  Work 


Ruth  Halre  and  Lynn  Bugbee,  4H  Club  workers  from  Ontario  County,  who  demon¬ 
strated  how  to  select  vegetables  for  exhibit  at  the  fair.  This  demonstration  was  given 
at  the  field  meeting  on  Wednesday. 


This  pig’s  ration  was  com¬ 
plete  except  lacking  in  bone 
building  material. 


SuSI 
■m  i 
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to  American  Christendom  and  to 
Oberlin  College  as  its  honored  presi¬ 
dent  Farm  number  701  raised 
Charles  N.  Crittenton,  gave  him  to 
the  wholesale  drug  business  in  New 
York  City,  in  which  he  accumulated 
■wealth  with  which  he  put  into  operation 
his  ideal  for  friendless  girls.  The  Flor¬ 
ence  Crittenton  Rescue  Homes  for  girls 
in  seventy- two  cities  of  the  United 
States  tells  his  story.  One  of  the  little  j 
hamlets  in  the  community  produced 
Daniel  Burnham,  America’s  leading 
architect,  at  home  equally  in  Chicago, 
New  York,  or  Rome,  Italy. 

“But  these  brighter  lights  of  the  exo¬ 
dus  do  not  by  any  means  convey  what 
is  perhaps  after  all  the  greater  influence 
and  might  of  the  majority  of  the  human 
surplus  who  went  forth  and  found  their 
places  and  played  their  roles  as  less 
widely  known  personalities  in  enter¬ 
prises  of  banking,  manufacture,  teaching, 
or  merchandizing  where  they  helped 
weave  the  fabric  of  America  and  its  in¬ 
stitutions  as  we  know  them  in  every-day 
life.” 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  plenty  of 
country  communities  which  do  not  have 
such  enviable  records  and  it  is  true,  too, 
as  sorrteone  has  said  that  we  never  hear 
much  about  the  boys  and  girls  who 
leave  the  farms  and  go  to  ruin  under 
the  strain  and  temptation  of  city  life, 
but  all  the  same  I  am  sure  that  were  it 
possible  to  make  a  similar  study  of  the 
record  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  gone 
forth  for  the  past  hundred  years  from 
the  great  majority  of  the  farm  com¬ 
munities  and  from  the  farm  homes  vis¬ 
ited  by  American  Agriculturist,  the  re¬ 
sults  would  be  the  same  for  it  is  beyond 
dispute  that  the  American  country  com¬ 
munity  and  the  farm  home  have  been ! 
the  great  sources  of  the  nation’s  best 
life  blood.  Why  is  this  so?  There  arc 
many  answers,  but  to  me  the  best  an¬ 
swer  Is  that  the  farm  home  and  the 
farm  life  train  boys  and  girls  in  their 
early  years  to  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  their  work,  to  themselves,  to  their 
parents,  and  to  their  God. 

Farm  Boys  Work 

There  is  something  about  the  exact¬ 
ing  care  of  animals  and  the  growing  of 
crops  that  impresses  the  young  mind 
with  the  need  of  regularity  and  with  the 
importance  of  work  well  done.  I  have 
been  glad  that  my  own  boys  have  had 
at  least  some  of  this  training  during 
their  long  summer  vacations.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  I  was  visiting  my  brother, 
for  whom  George,  our  thirteen  year  old 
boy,  has  been  working  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion  period.  Just  at  chore  time  com¬ 
pany  came,  which  prevented  my  broth¬ 
er  from  starting  milking  on  time. 
George  spoke  about  the  milking  being 
late  two  or  three  times,  so  that  I  saw. 
he  had  it  on  his  mind.  A  few  moments 
later  I  missed  him,  and  I  found  that  he 
had  the  initiative  to  take  the  pads  and 
begin  the  milking  himself.  A  little  in¬ 
cident,  but  it  was  something  that  the 
boy  could  not  have  done,  and  w'ould  not 
have  thought  of,  even  had  it  been  possi¬ 
ble  in  a  city  environment,  and  it  is  this 
Such  has  been  the  record  of  the  past, 
what  of  the  future?  Conditions  have  so 
changed  that  the  population  of  the  city 
far  outnumbers  that  of  the  country, 
therefore  the  number  of  country-trained  ■ 
young  people,  who  leave  the  farms,  will 
be  less  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  but 
I  still  have  faith  enough  in  the  country 
home  and  in  the  farm  training  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  quality  of  its  boys  and 
girls  will  equal,  or  even  excel!,  the  high 
standards  of  the  past.  . 

Farming  is  no  longer  a  hit  or  miss 
occupation.  To  meet  the  problems  with 
which  modern  farming  is  beset,  requires 
as  much  or  more  training  and  skill  as 
any  other  trade  or  profession  and  these 
requirements  will  grow  still  larger  with 
time.  This  increased  education  and  skill 
in  farming  will  weed  out  the  untrained 
and  inefficient  and  will  keep  on  the 
farm,  the  best  of  the  young  people  who 
will  respect  their  calling  and  raise  its 
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When  ibu  Feed 


This  pig,  a  litter  mate  of 
the  above,  had  the  same  ra¬ 
tion  plus  Calcium  and  Phos¬ 
phorus  to  make  up  bone  ma¬ 
terial  shortage. 


F II R 


res,  QUICK!  Look  at  the  pic¬ 
tures!  Read  the  evidence! 

Positive  —  impartial  — 
overwhelming  evidence  that  a 
SIMPLE  mineral  mixture  is  what  your  live¬ 
stock  need! 

SIMPLE— not  padded  with  useless  drugs  and 
dope  Agricultural  colleges  and  feeding  auth¬ 
orities  recommend  four  mineral  elements — cal¬ 
cium,  phosphorus,  iodine,  salt — Just  these  four 

_ NO  MORE!  FOS-FOR-US  contains  these 

four — no  more.  Better,  and  costs  you  half  the 
price  of  complex  mixtures  containing  unneces¬ 
sary  drugs. 

If  you  are  an  up-and-coming  feeder,  you  are 
now  using  a  mineral  supplement.  If  you  are  us¬ 
ing  high-priced  complex  mixtures,  stop  it!  Quit 
throwing  money  to  the  winds.  FOS-FOR-US 
will  invariably  give  better  results  than  any 
complex  mixture — and  will  save  you  half!  You 


can’t  afford  to  ignore  that  fact!  Investigate. 
Try  FOS-FOR-US..  Compare  it  side  by  side 
with  any  other  mineral  mixture..  If  university 
tests  don't  mean  anything  to  you,  your  own 
test  WILL  convince  you  of  this  one  fact:  You 
are  losing  money  if  you  are  not  using  FOS- 
FOR-US. 

Beef  cattle,  too,  make  remarkable  gains  when 
fed  a  simple  mineral  mixture— gains  of  nearly 
4  lbs.  per  day  per  steer  for  the  first  three 
months  of  feeding.  And  mineral  fed  steers 
bring  about  20c  premium  over  non-mineral  fed 
animals.  Tests  conducted  by  the  Iowa  State 
Agricultural  College  at  Ames  prove  these  fig¬ 
ures.  On  this  basis,  a  simple  mineral  mixture 
is  actually  worth  40c  a  lb.  And  yet  FOS-FOR- 
US  costs  you  only  2[^c  a  pound. 
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Mow  go  to  your  nearest  dealer  and  get  a  ton  of  FOS-FOR-US.  Put  it  in 
your  cattle  rations  (4  os.  per  day  per  head,  fed  on  top  of  the  grain),  /f-eep 
it  in  your  self-feeders  for  the  hogs  (2%  mixture  with  the  feed).  Watch 
the  surprising  results!  And  pocket  half  your  past  out-go  for  minerals. 


^ANCMCTURERS 


OF-  HIGH  GRADE 


FFRTiuzens 


I  International  Agricultural  Corporation, 

61  Broadway,  Dept.  2,  New  York  City. 

Without  obligation  to  me  in  the  slightest,  send 
|  me  “MINERAL  FEEDING  FACTS”. 

s 

I 


Name 


61  Broadway,  Dept.  2,  New  York  City 

DEALERS:  Write  for  Interesting  Offer! 


|  St.  or  . . 

I  P.  . . 

Write  Your  Dealers  Name  on  Margin! 


standards  and  its  returns  to  equal  or  ex¬ 
ceed  those  of  the  cities. 


How  the  Grower  May  Improve 
the  Quality  of  His  Wool 

i.  Choose  the  breed  of  sheep  which 
you  believe  is  best  suited  to  your  land 
or  market  conditions.  Always  use  a  pure¬ 
bred  sire  of  the  breed  so  that  your  flock 
may  become  as  uniform  as  possible.  The 
sire  should  have  a  dense,  even  qualified 
fleece.  Do  not  select  a  sire  that  has  a 
kempy  fleece,  an  open  fleece,  a  fleece  with 
black  fibres  in  it  or  one  that  gets  coarse 
at  the  “britch”.  Discard  old  ewes  be¬ 
cause  their  fleece  becomes  short  in  fibre 
and  is  apt  to  be  tender.  Replace  old 
ewes  in  your  flock  with  ewe  lambs  from 
the  best  shearing  ewes. 

a.  Agood  fleece  can  only  be  grown 
when  the  proper  kind  of  food  and  care 
is  given.  A  sheep  poorly  fed  and  low  in 
condition  will  grow  a  short  and  weak 
fibred  fleece. 

3.  All  burdocks  should  be  cut  as  they 
greatly  lower  the  quality  of  wool  and 
often  place  it  in  the  reject  class.  The 
feeding  racks  should  be  so  constructed 
that  they  prevent  dirt  and  chaff  getting 
into  the  fleece.  The  sheep  should  not  be 


allowed  to  feed  out  of  a  haystack. 

4.  Prevent  second  cuts  when  shearing 
and  always  shear  on  a  clean  dry  floor. 
Never  shear  when  wool  is  damp. 

5.  Each  fleece  should  be  rolled  and 
properly  tied  with  paper  twine.  The  tags 
and  dung  locks  should  be  kept  separate. 
When  the  wool  is  sent  to  market  or  be¬ 
fore  the  grader  in  an  attractive  condition, 
it  will  invariably  grade  higher  and  thus 
command  a  better  price  than  if  marketed 
in  a  slovenly  condition. 

6.  The  sheep  should  never  be  marked 
or  labeled  with  an  insoluble  paint  as  this 
paint  will  not  scour  out  but  has  to  ,be 
clipped  off  by  hand  labor  in  the  mill. — 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

If  the  walls  or  ceiling  of  your  dairy 
stable  were  damp  last  winter,  the  stable 
is  badly  in  need  of  ventilation.  Cornell 
bulletin,  number  E  151,  tells  how  to 
build  a  good  system  easily  and  cheaply. 
The  bulletin  is  free;  a  postcard  to  Ith¬ 
aca,  N.  Y.,  will  bring  it  to  you. 


A  good  furniture  polish  can  be  made 
of  one  part  of  raw  linseed  oil  mixed  with 
two  parts  of  turpentine.  A  little  melted 
beeswax  may  be  added. 
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SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  yon 
„et  chicks.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record.  Inspected 
ind  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  on: 

„.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  . .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes  . . .  3.50 

Mixed  all  varieties  .  2.50 

Catalog  giving  lull  particulars  free  on  request. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  114,  Belletonte.  Pm. 

Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter 
hatched  chicks.  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Stock. 
We  hatch  all  year  around.  Twelve  varie¬ 
ties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed..  Postage 
prepaid..  Send  for  price  list 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Phone  1604  or  337. 

ninv  PUTPlfC  GROWING  CHICKS  — 
DADi  UnlGmJ  PULLETS  ALL  AGES—* 
All  the  time  FtOCKS  —  REDS  —  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES  —  LEGHORNS  —  ORPINGTONS. 

Vigorous,  productive-bred  stock. 
Special  prices  on  Baby  Chicks  in  large 
quantities  to  broiler  raisers. 

Send  for  Fall  price  list 
CANFIELD  HATCHERY, 

Dept.  G.  ...  Lexington,  Mass. 

ITI  I  FTQ  s-  c-  WHITE  LEGH0RNS-  10  *• 

ULiLEa  i  kJ"  14  weeks  old,  hatched  and  raisud 
by  Cooley.  They  will  grow,  lay  and  pay:  51,  51.23 
&  51.50  ea.  Also  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L 
n<.fU  FMen  Coolev.  Dent.  C,  Frenchtown,  H.  J. 
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Per  Cow 


Part  of  ''the  dairy  herd  at 
owned  by  Ralph  €.  Jackson, 


Log  Cabin  Pan*, 
Conneaut  Lake.  P<* 


Ask  W.  E.  Mapous,  manager  of  Log  Cabin  Farm,  Con¬ 
neaut  Lake,  Pa.,  if  it  pays  to1  feed  Larro  Dairy  Feed.  He’ll 
tell  you  what  his  Larro-fed,  pure  bred  Holsteins  did  in 
the  Western  Crawford  County  Cow  Testing  Association. 
Xhe  records  -for  the  year  ending  March-- 1/1 92?  show  a 
profit  over  all  grain,  roughage  and  pasture  cost  of 
$1862.99  or  $122vl6  per  £dw.  The  average  production 
per  cow  was  10,248  lbs%  milk/ 359.4  lbs.  fat,  and  the 
total  feed  cost  $1542.03,  of  ^99  cenfs  per  hundred  pounds 
of  milk. 


Mr.  Mapous  knows  that  it’s  profit ,  not  cost  per  ton  of 
feed,  that  counts.  During  his  fifteen  years  experience 
with  Larro  Dairy  Feed  he  has  proved  for  himself  that  it 
leaves  the  feeder  more  money,  when  all  the  bills  are 
paid,  than  any  other  ration.  It  produces  more  milk  for 
a  longer  period  from  any  cow.  It  keeps  the  animals  in 
fine  flesh  and  condition,  free  from  indigestion  and 
udder  trouble  and  wheti'  freshening  time  comes,  their 
calves  are  strong  and  full  of  vigor. 


Larro  is  always  the  same  clean,  wholesome  ration — 
Uniform  in  every  respect.  Its  formula,  quality,  analysis 
and  feeding  value. do  not  change.  Put  your  herd  on  Larro 
now  and. .^vexy/cow  will  pay  you  the  biggest  profit  that 
$he  i?  capable  of  producing. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

FOR  COWS  *>  HOGS  POULTRY 


FORDAIRY COWS  fc 

£krr&% 


'fto/itsk 


Exclusive  standardizing  pro- 
cesses  insure  uniform  high  R  Developed  and  constantly 

quality  and  feeding  value  /v  S=AARR0WE  MILLING  CO*  tested  at  Larro  Research  Farm 

ft  KIICH,  U.5.A. 


It  is  the  Larro  Policy  to  make  drily  those  rations  which  yield 
ihe  feeder  the  greatest  possible  profit.fi' hat  is  why  we  make  only 
one  feed  for  each  purpose ;  as  erily  one  can  be  most  profitable. 


Agriculturist,  September  10,  1927 

Good  Cows  Are  Scarce 


Some  one  Must  Raise  Them— -Why  Not  You? 

’  I  ’HE  high  price  of  cows  at  the  present  will  be  raised  next  year.  They  will  be 
time  can  be  traced  to  three  possible  needed.  The  time  not  to  raise  is  just  as 
i>  causes,  I.  A  better  price  for  milk  and  the  shortage  becomes  most  evident  when 
’relatively  low  feed  costs.  2.  Scarcity  of  everyone  will  be  raising  them. 


cows  caused  by  the  removal  of  so  many 
reactors  from  herds.  3.  Scarcity  of  cows 
due  to  failure  to  raise  enough  calves. 

Although  all  three  have  their  effect 
there  is  some  evidence  that  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  is  the  greatest  factor.  Figures  re¬ 
cently  published  by  R.  L.  Gillett  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  show  that  for  -the  past  several  years 
not  enough  heifers  have  been  raised  to 
maintain  New  York  State  herds  even 
though  no  animals  had  been  removed  as 
reactors.  It  takes  two  years  to  grow  a 
cow  so  it  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  demand  will  be  good  for  at  least  three 
or  four  years. 

Someone  Must  Raise  Calves 

This  does  not  indicate  that  it  will  be 
profitable  to  raise  calves  for  the  other 
fellow,  at  least  not  unless  one  has  purebred 
or  high  grade  tested  stock,  but  as  Profes¬ 
sor  Hopper  of  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  said  in  a  recent  conversation,  “It 
is  all  well  to  say  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy 
cows  than  to  raise  them  but  somebody 
must  raise  calves  to  maintain  the  dairies. 
It  looks  as  though  the  best  way  is  for 
every  dairyman  to  raise  his  own.” 

It  costs  just  as  much  to  raise  a  poor 
calf  as  it  does  a  good  one.  That  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  every  man  should 
raise  purebreds  but  that  every  calf  that 
is  to  have  a  lot  of  work  and  money  ex¬ 
pended  in  raising  it  should  have  a  pure¬ 
bred  sire  with  good  producing  ancestry 
behind  him. 

Three  Ways  to  Grow  Calves 

The  dairyman  who  produces  market  milk 
has  three  possible  ways  to  raise  a  calf. 
The  State  College  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  possible  to  raise  a  good  calf  with 
calf  meal  gruel.  A  lot  of  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  everything  sweet  and  clean 
and  more  care  is  needed  to  see  that  the 
calf  is  not  overfed  than  when  skim  milk 
is  used  but  it  can  be  done  and  done  with¬ 
out  an  unreasonable  amount  of  work.  The 
second  bet  is  to  feed  whole  milk  until  the 
calf  is  six  weeks  old  and  then  switch  to  a 
good  grain  mixture  and  good  hay.  This 
takes  more  milk  but  less  time  and  bother. 
The  third  possible  way  is  to  buy  powdered 
skim  milk.  A  pound  of  this  mixed  with 
nine  pounds  of  water  makes  a  mixture 
that  is  equal  to  skim  milk,  and  will  cost 
around  a  cent  a  pound.  This  seems  high 
but  “Someone  must  raise  the  calves”  and  as 
every  pound  of  this  skim  milk  replaces  a 
pound  of  whole  milk  for  the  market  it  is 
economical  when  compared  to  whole  milk. 
Up  till  recently  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  get  the  powdered  skim  milk  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  but  the  present  indications  are  that 
it  is  available  to  everyone. 

As  a  usual  thing  shortages  go  too  far. 
We  do  not  begin  to  plan  to  remedy  them 
till  the  shoe  pinches  quite  hard.  We  have 
gotten  out  of  the  habit  of  raising  calves. 
Probably  more  will  be  raised  this  year  than 
last  and  no  doubt  a  still  greater  number 


Why  He  Did  Not  Buy 

A  MAN  near  us  had  what  wa"s  con¬ 
sidered  in  many  ways  the  most  valu¬ 
able  herd  of  cows  of  a  certain  breed  any¬ 
where  in  our  part  of  the  country.  I  re¬ 
member  when  he  began  to  build  up  his 
dairy.  He  was  a  common,  everyday  sort 
of  a  farmer  just  like  the  rest  of  us,  but 
he  began  to  pick  up  here  and  there  a  calf 
of  the  kind  he  liked  most  and  that  was  the 
foundation  of  his  herd.  The  time  came 
when  people  that  wanted  really  first  class 
stock  went  to  him  to  get  it  and  were  not 
disappointed. 

And  yet,  another  day  came  when  I 
wanted  some  choice  stock.  I  thought  of 
this  man  and  looked  at  his  cows  longingly; 
but  I  did  not  buy  any  of  his  cows.  Why? 
I  did  not  dare  to.  Somehow  that  dreaded 
disease,  abortion  had  gotten  into  his  herd; 
and  much  as  I  would  have  enjoyed  having 
some  of  his  stock,  provided  it  were  sound 
and  free  from  trouble,  I  was  afraid  to 
venture. 

I  do  not  believe  dairy  farmers  as  a  rule 
understand  what  a  danger  there  is  in  abor¬ 
tion  among  cows.  The  losses  if  we  could 
have  them  set  down  for  us  are  fearful. 
Men  who  have  good  opportunities  for  get¬ 
ting  at  the  truth  of  the  matter  fix  the  loss 
in  amount  of  milk  given  by  a  cow  that  has 
lost  her  calf  this  way  at  from  40  to  50 
per  cent,  for  the  loss  of  the  calf  is  not 
the  only  source  of  damage;  the  cow  is 
sick  for  a  long  time  afterward  as  a  rule 
and  cannot  be  gotten  hack  to  full  milking 
save  at  grave  expense,  and  perhaps  not  at 
all.  Good  cows  that  at  one  time  were 
worth  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  have  had  to  go  for  beef 
because  they  had  lost  their  usefulness  in 
the  herd. 

The  only  safe  way  is  to  keep  the  disease 
out  of  the  herd  and  to  make  the  premises 
just  as  sanitary  as  possible.  No  bull 
should  be  used  that  is  suspected  of  this 
taint.  No  cow  should  be  brought  into 
the  dairy  that  has  ever  had  the  trouble  or 
which  comes  from  a  herd  where  it  is 
found.  This  is  the  only  safety. — L. 

Find  Inspiration  in  A.  A. 

"VY/E  enjoy  reading  the  “Agriculturist.” 

Personally,  I  should  dislike  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  reading  of  the  type  of  farm 
periodical,  we  endured  five  years  ago. 

The  famous  Dr.  Cadman,  when  asked 
“Where  are  the  dead?”  replied  very 
promptly.  “Come  to  my  church  any  Sun¬ 
day  morning  and  I  will  show  you  a  num¬ 
ber  of  excellent  specimens  occupying  the 
front  pews.”  Being  alive — that  is  what 
makes  your  paper  of  such  real  inspira¬ 
tion  to  me.  It  isn’t  the  mere  publishing 
of  agricultural  facts,  but  the  spirit  of 
farm  and  home  life  imparted  with  those 
facts  that  places  the  material  in  your 
columns  in  a  distinct  class  by  itself.  You 
are  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work. — L.  L.  A. 


A  Milking  Shorthorn  with  a  fine  record.  Rose  of  Glenbrook,  owned  by  Maurice 
Whitney  of  Bar  None  Ranch,  produced  13.761.3  pounds  of  milk  and  500.53  pounds  Of 
butter  fat  last  year. 


American  Agriculturist,  September  10,  192* 
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Are  Farmers  Raising  Too  Much?  I  aqa  IQ  «□) 
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More  Profits  per  Cow 


thus  avoided  piling  up  a  surplus. 

This  is  how  the  manufacturer  met  his 
situation.  How  did  we  farmers  meet 
ours  ? 

In  the  five-year  period  before  the  war, 
we  annually  consumed  5.3  bushels  of 
wheat  per  capita.  According  to  the  same 
government  figures  for  the  period  1921 
to  1924,  we  in  the  United  States  annually 
consumed  4.8  bushels  per  capita  or  in  10 
years  had  decreased  our  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  one-half  (%)  bushel.  With  a 
population  of  115,000,000  this  means  57,- 
500,000  bushels  of  wheat  not  consumed, 
because  of  lowered  per  capita  wheat  con¬ 
sumption.  Our  production  of  wheat  in 
that  same  10-year  period  had  increased 
about  16  per  cent;  our  wheat  supplies  had 
increased  22  per  cent ;  our  population  17 
per  cent,  but  our  wheat  consumption  only 
seven  per  cent. 

Production  Increased — Demand 
Lessened 

As  if  these  figures  were  not  command¬ 
ing  enough  for  a  reduction  of  wheat  pro¬ 
duction  we  disregarded  the  further  fact 
that  the  world’s  production  of  wheat  had 
increased  7%  per  cent.  Liverpool  fixes 
the  world’s  wheat  prices  on  the  basis  of 
the  surplus  and  England  requiring  wheat 
endeavors  to  lower  the  price.  With  an 
increased  production  of  16  per  cent  in  the 
United  States,  7%  per  cent  in  the  world,  a 
supply  or  surplus  of  22  per  cent  increase 
and  our  consumption  only  increased  by 
seven  per  cent,  there  is  no  justification  in 
our  questioning  the  low  price  fixed  for 
wheat.  We  fixed  the  price  by  violating 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I  say  we, 
for  my  farm  raised  more  wheat. 

During  the  war  they  asked  us  to  eat 
■wheat  and  less  meat.  We  did  it  then  and 
have  continued  to  eat  less  wheat  and 
less  meat.  In  1909  the  average  annual 
per  capita  meat  consumption  in  the  United 
States  was  161.3  pounds.  In  1926  this 
average  was  156.3  pounds  or  five  pounds 
per  capita  less.  Or  we  consumed  575.- 
000,000  pounds  less  of  meat  and  this 
575,000,000  pounds  meant  that  the  cattle 
and  pork  raisers  were  $115,000,000  out  of 
pocket  because  of  this  decreased  con¬ 
sumption.  Though  only  an  estimate  it  is 
imperative  that  the  farmer  consider  these 
decreased  consumption  in  arranging  his 
production  program.  They  are  facts  not 
theories. 

To  cite  one  more  surplus  due  to  de¬ 
creased  consumption,  hence  lessened  de¬ 
mand.  In  1926  we  had  about  4,500,000 
horses  and  mules  less  in  the  United  States 
than  existed  in  1920.  Trucks,  tractors  and 

Selected  Pigs  for  Sale 

Lars*  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Berkshire  *nd 
Chester  Cross.  All  from  Large  Type  Stock. 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00 
Pigs  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.25 
We  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you  on  approval. 
Purebred  Chester  White  Barrow  Boars  or  Sows,  T  weeks 
old,  $5.50  each,  no  charge  for  crating. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM 

Box  48,  R.F.D.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

targe  Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross, 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S. — Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $5.50  each 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire.  All  blocky  pig's,  large  type  stock. 

7  weeks  old,  $3.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.25 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
A  few  pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  7  to  8 
weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Pigs  For  Sale  For  Immediate  Delivery 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  make 
large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cross,  6  to  8  weeks  old  $3.75  each;  8  ts  10 
weeks  old,  $4.25  each.  X  will  ship  any  number  C.  •.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  If  not  eat- 
lsfled,  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St., 
Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086.  P.  S.  3  months  old  pigs 
56.50  each. 


electricity  had  taken  their  place.  Had 
these  4,500,000  horses  and  mules  existed, 
they  would  have  annually  eaten: 

157,500,000  bushels  of  corn  valued 

on  farm  at  . $110,250,000 

254,250,000  bushels  of  oats  valued 

on  farm  at .  101,700,000 

10,665,000  tons  of  hay  valued  on 
farm  at  . .  139,444,500 

Total  value  products  they  would 

have  consumed  . $351,394,500 

Because  we  do  not  now  consume  57,5°°- 
ooo  bushels  of  wheat,  575,000,000  pounds 
of  meat  and  the  4,500,000  horses  and  mules 
do  not  exist  to  consume  the  $35I,394>5°° 
farm  value  foods,  the  American  farmer 
annually  loses  in  sales,  even  at  the  pre¬ 
vailing  low  prices,  $541,144,000.  Imagina¬ 
tion  can  only  conceive  what  the  sum 
would  be  if  other  farm  products  were 
included. 

The  average  manufacturer  would  view 
with  alarm  such  a  condition  of  increased 
production  in  the  face  of  a  known  de¬ 
creased  demand.  There  would  be  any 
number  of  conferences  of  directors,  of¬ 
ficers,  sales  force,  research  department, 
superintendents,  foremen,  etc.,  followed  by 
interviews  with  customers.  The  factory 
would  be  reinvoiced,  the  surplus  inventor¬ 
ies  sold  at  any  figure  the  market  offered, 
studies  made  of  what  commodities  were  in 
demand,  the  style,  price,  etc. ;  the  factory 
would  be  equipped  to  meet  the  new  de¬ 
mand,  reports,  charts,  investigations,  costs, 
etc.,  made  to  determine  on  a  production 
and  sales  plan.  ^ 

Farmer  Must  Imitate  Manu¬ 
facturer 

The  farmer  must  do  likewise.  He  must 
consider  himself  a  manufacturer.  He 
cannot  control  the  elements,  hence  the 
volume  of  production,  but  he  can  determine 
the  kind,  tile  acreage  and  the  type  of  crop 
he  will  produce.  He  reaps  what  he  sows. 
This  he  can  do  after  he  has  analyzed  the 
market;  the  imports;  studied  the  demands, 
the  exports,  the  consumption  of  the 
various  products ;  what  his  factory  ( farm) 
is  capable  of  producing;  the  changes  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  substitutes. 

As  the  tariff  has  protected  and  en¬ 
couraged  industry  and  labor,  more  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the  duties  on  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  Seemingly  many  are 
out  of  line  and  place  and  the  American 
farmer  is  in  an  unfair  competition  with 
foreign  farmers.  Since  so  many  of  these 
products  can  he  shipped  here  and  under¬ 
sell  American  products,  thought  should  be 
centered  on  establishing  agricultural  tariffs 
which  will  provide  not  only  for  the  cost 
of  production  but  also  delivery  to  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard. 

We  can  prevent  the  surplus  by  produc¬ 
ing  those  commodities  which  are  in  in¬ 
creasing  demand.  These  food  articles 
within  the  last  five  years  show  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Lettuce,  79  per  cent;  edible  beans,  60 
per  cent;  asparagus,  22  per  cent;  spinach, 
47  per  cent ;  carrots,  30  per  cent ;  cauli¬ 
flower,  16  per  cent;  celery,  60  per  cent; 
peas,  33  1/3  per  cent;  fruits,  30  per  cent; 
nuts  30  per  cent;  dairy  products,  20  per 
cent 

Our  annual  imports  of  flaxseed  are 
about  18,000,000  bushels  per  annum,  valued 
at  around  $40,000,600.  Our  annual  do¬ 
mestic  requirements  of  flaxseed  or  lin¬ 
seed  oil  is  46,260,000  bushels.  In  1924  we 
produced  68%  per  cent  of  our  require¬ 
ments.  In  1925  only  47.6  per  cent. 

Government  figures  show  that  the  gross 
return  for  flax  is  $2.25  per  acre  more  than 
for  wheat.  There  is  a  flaxseed  shortage. 

If  the  present  tariff  is  too  low  to  as¬ 
sure  protection  to  increased  production, 
delivery  at  seaboard  and  continuation  of 
the  industry,  then  like  manufacturers  and 
labors  tariffs  in  the  past,  it  should  be  re¬ 
vised  upward.  Forty-million  dollars  ad¬ 
ditional  new  revenues  annually  delivered 
to  our  farmers  will  do  much  to  reduce 
their  indebtedness. 

We  annually  import  seeds  to  the  value 
of  $12,000,000,  seeds  which  are  not  ac¬ 
climated,  not  fitted  to  our  soil,  are  mixed 
( Continued  on  page  14) 


—  the  secret  of  successful  dairying 


Feed  records  on  thousands  of  herds  in 
the  cow  testing  associations  prove  this: 
Success  depends  on  your  profit  per 
head,  which  can  be  unproved  by  better 
feeding.  The  only  way  to  beat  marke 
conditions  is  by  cheaper  production 
through  tested,  successful  rations. 

The  rations  included  in  this  big  fret* 
booklet — “How  to  Make  Money  Feed* 
ing  Linseed  Meal”  —  have  brought 
farmers  thousands  of  dollars  in  in¬ 
creased  profits.  Sent  upon  request. 
Mail  the  coupon. 


FREE 
BOOKLET! 

Includes  money¬ 
making  rations 
for  dairy  cows. 
beef  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep. 


Nine  out  df  ten  successful  dairy 
rations  include  Linseed  MeaL 

^•ffEAL 


THE  UNIVERSAL 
PROTEIN  FEED 


MAIL  THE 
COUPON 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
FINE  ARTS  BLDG..  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Send  your  free  booklet,  “How  to  Make  Money 
Feeding  Linseed  Meal.” 

L55»»»  |\  Name 

m 

Address _ _ _ 

gf  L.M.  E.  C.  1927  R-9 


RUNNING  WATER  WITHOUT  WORK 

With  a  good  Well  and  a  good  Windmill  you  can  have  all  the  water 
you  want  without  work,  worry  or  expense.  Water  from  a  well 
costs  you  nothing.  The  cost  of  an  Auto -Oiled 
Aermotor  is  moderate.  The  expense  for  maintenance 
is  so  small  that  it  need  never  be  given  a  thought. 
An  Aermotor  runs  in  the  lightest  breeze.  It  will  also 
work  safely  and  steadily  in  the  heavy  winds. 
The  Auto -Oiled  Aermotor  is  completely 
self-oiling.  The  double  gears  run  in  oil  in  a 
tightly  enclosed  gear  case  which  holds  a  year’s 
supply  of  oil.  When  The  mill  is  running  the  oil 
circulates  through  every  bearing.  Every  moving 
part  is  constantly  and  completely  oiled.  Friction 
and  wear  are  practically  eliminated. 

Auto- oiled  Aermotors  have  behind  them  a  long  record  of  successful 
operation.  Their  merits  are  known  the  world  over.  For  further 

CHICAGO  AERMOTOH  CO.  DALLAS 

KANSAS  CITY  S>ES  MOINES  OAKLAND  MINNEAPOLIS 


Holsteins  pre¬ 
dominate  in  thirty  6tates  and 
comprise  nearly  50  per  cent  of  all 
dairy  cattle  in  the  U.  S.  Wide  dis¬ 
tribution  makes  selection  easy; 
wide  demand  assures  a  ready 
market*  Write  for  literature 
fjfte  Tjdension  Serdd* 

HOLST  EINUTFRIESIAN 

Association  si  Amefuca 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


YEAR  TO  PAY 
ajfi&ltUat 

jfarWWCCMb  CREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Free  catalog.  Tells  about  this  world  fa¬ 
mous  Separator.  Liberal  trial  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  terms.  Prices  low  as  $24.93.  Monthly 
payments  low  as  $2.20.  Write  today. 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO. 

BOX20-T  Bainbridge,  N.Y.,  or 
% ox  20-T  1929  W.  43rd  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


STANCHIONS, 


Horse  Barn 
,  Equipment 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co. 
1 85  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Fishkill 

Farms 


Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Colantha  Aaggle  Sir  May 

Born  November  29,  1926 

Fishkill  Hengerveld  Lake  Cedar 

Born  February  12,  1927 

Fishkill  Sir  May  DeKol  Inka 

Born  February  15,  1927 

Fishkill  Aaggie  Inka  Sir'May 
Born  February  17,  1927 

Fishkill  Sir  May  Colantha 

Born  February  21,  1927 


These  calves  are  ideal  for  a  boy  or 
girl  going  into  calf  club  zvork. 

For  prices,  terms ,  detailed  pedigrees 
and  other  particulars  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  Jr.,  Owner 


461  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  and 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 

Quality  Guaranteed 

H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 
537  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
your  lire  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  N .  Y  City 


Live  Poultry  Shippers 

You  will  ship  to  us  if  you  want  to  get  best  prices, 
perfect  marketing  service,  and  the  benefit  of  increas¬ 
ed  outlets  due  to  our  new  splendid  feeding  station. 

Write  for  tags,  coops,  or  any  information  desired. 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Mkt.,  New  York  City 


Rackptrv  Mafpriak65~Page  Catalog  and  directions  15c. 
oaaivcil)  lllalcl  lulo  Reeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chair 
cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  Beads, 
rush  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St..  Allston  Station,  Boston  34.  Hass! 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 

c°o«h*.  CandtH** 

®r»  Worms.  Mom  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  tot 
Weaves  orraoney  back.  SI. 29 
'  percan.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

Tbs  Newton  Remedy  Oa» 
Toledo,  Obis. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Riverside  Equipped  Farm 
Only  2  Hours  to  New  York  City 

116  acres  in  wonderful  district  on  east  side  of  tbe  Hud¬ 
son,  near  large  lake  &  depot  town;  mail  &  phone  avail¬ 
able;  excellent  8 -room  house,  bath,  hot  &  cold  water 
handsome  shade  &  glorious  views;  good  barn,  large  poultry 
houses  garage;  70  acres  rich  level  fields,  balance  pasture  & 
•roodland;  lot  choice  fruit.  Real  home  &  money-maker,  only 
$8000  &  to  settle  quickly  500  poultry,  horse,  all  farm 
equipment,  acreage  of  hay,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  vegetables, 
etc.;  Part  cash  Details  pg.  49  big  illus.  Catalog.  Copy 
city  STR0UT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 


good.  The  demand  has  been  for  fancy  Light  clover  mixed  has  been  =Pir 

THE  following  are  the  September  stock  showing  a  goodly  proportion  of  full  where  from  $18  to  $22  denendmsTn 

prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  bodied  eggs.  Consequently  anything  that  grades.  State  alfalfa  is  brin°inp  * 

of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City.  shrows  of?  Quality  does  not  get  a  great  deal  $25 -for  No.  1  qualities.  Rve  straw  1  t0 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based  t  Xorj;  £as  a.fped  of  fallen  off  considerably  and  is  now  at  $22 

on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the  ^a?ket  ^he  ^effect  ^  !?§  and  not  much  of  a  demand  at  that. 


basis  of  3%. 

Class 


Sheffield 

Producers 

$3.22 

2.05 


2.00 


Dairymen’s 
League 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $3.37 

2  Fluid  Cream  .. 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.21 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.46 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.15 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese .  Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  ana  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  September, 
1926  was  $3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield's 
$2.95  for  3%. 

4’ he  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 


humidity  was  very  evident  among  eggs  LIVE  STOCK 

that  were  not  able  to  stand  the  test.  As  -the  hve  calf  market  is. still  running  on 
a  consequence  in  order  to  supply  the  de-  a,  H*  the  same  level  as  last  week  with  the 
mand  for  fancy  qualities  at  a  price  a  con-  C‘lolcest  lines  at  $17.  Most  of  the  nearbys 
siderable  part  of  the  trade  swung  to  fancy  tiowever  have  been  selling  from  $15  to 
qualities  of  storage  eggs.  As  a  conse-  t  „ °lvhere  t"e  9uab*y  bas  been  medium 
quence  medium  grades  of  so-called  fresh  to  Tgo  , ' 

eggs  have  been  more  or  less  neglected,  at  Eambs  are  a  little  off  having  slipped 
least  enough  to  result  in  some  accuniula-  f; 5^  compared  with  last  week  at  this 
tions. 

LIVE  POULTRY  RECEIPTS 
HEAVY 

FOWLS 


Aug.  31, 


Aug.  30 

Aug.  23  1926 

Colored  . 

. 24-26 

26-27 

28-29 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

20-22 

23-25 

Colored  . 

24-29 

27-32 

Leghorn  . 

. 25-26 

25- 

23-27 

DUCKS,  Nearby 

_ 23-25 

— 

23-28 

Live  poultry 

receipts  from  the 

Metro- 

time.  However,  they  are  showing  some 
improvement  over  the  low  mark  reached 
toward  the  epd  of  last  week  when  they 
went  down  to  $14.25  on  primes.  On  the 
30th  they  were  selling  for  $14.75  but  most 
ot  .the  arrivals  were  bringing  $13.50  to 
$14.50  with  culls  down  as  low  as  $& 
Steers  generaHj'-  steady,  primes  selling 


up. 


k  is  re- 


August  surplus  price  for  3%  mil 
ported  as  $1.57  per  cwt.  for  Class  1. 

BUTTER  MART  AGAIN 
STRENGTHENED 

CREAMERY  Aug.  31, 

SALTED  Aug.  30  Aug.  23  1926 

Higher 

than  extra  ..44  -441/2  43(2-44 
Extra  (92  sc)  43(/2-  43  - 

84-91  score  ..38  -  43  37!/2-42i/2 

Lower  G’ds  .  .36(/2-37(/2  36  -37 


44  -44(4 
43!'2- 
36(4-43 
35  -36 


^ive  poultry  receipts  irom  me  tvietro-  ,,,  r,  ,, 

politan  district  during  the  week  ending .  r0  un  1L  o  ].-a,lty  generally  from 

September  3rd  promised  to  be  of  heavy  $7  mrvlmmc  4  0  a  *rW<  se  ec,t<ic^  at 

proportions.  Were  it  not  for  the  Labor  ’  -  'vn  °'>5-'5>  light  and 

Day  holiday  the  situation  would  be  actually 
serious  and  we  would  again  see  the  hectic 
conditions  that  existed  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  However,  we  have  a  week  end  holi¬ 
day  again  from  the  3rd  to  the  5th  inclu¬ 
sive  which  may  bring  some  increased  de¬ 
mand.  On  top  of  this  there  is  expected 
a  better  local  market  because  of  the  fact 
that  vacationists  are  returning  and  trade 
is  getting  back  to  a  more  normal  level.  On 
the  29th  and  30th  trade  was  not  positive 
as  to  the  exact  number  of  cars  rolling. 

This  left  the_  market  in  an  up-set  condition 
and  no  values  were  established  until  the 


The  butter  market  has  not  only  held  the  3ist.  On  that  day  the  market  was  very 
‘  ‘  draggy  and  the  trade  had  little  hope  of 

any  improvement.  Buying  was  listless  in 
view  of  heavy  supplies. 


strong  position  we  reported  last  week  but 
has  actually  gained  ground.  As  we  go  to 
press  the  situation  is  firm  and  bids  fair 
to  remain  so.  On  the  30th  a  few  weak 
spots  showed  up  here  and  there  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  speculators  were  ready 
to  jump  in  should  prices  sag.  As  a  result 
buyers  took  heart  and  the  situation  re¬ 
versed  and  continued  to  hold  firmer. 

In  spite  of  the  liberal  receipts  that  have 
been  coming  this  way  the  market  has  not 
been  over  supplied.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  have  been  some  withdrawals  from 
cold  storage.  It  is  believed  that  the  weak 
spots  mentioned  previously  were  based 
somewhat  on  the  easier  tendency  that  de¬ 
veloped  in  Chicago  on  the  29th.  However, 
the  shipping  trade  thinks  well  enough  of 
the  New  York  market  to  continue  to  send 
plenty  of  butter  this  way.  If  Chicago  does 
weaken  perceptibly  and  we  do  get  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  due  to  the  widening  dif¬ 
ferential  between  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago,  we  will  undoubtedly  see  a  revision 
in  values.  At  this  writing,  on  the  31st 
the  fanciest  qualities  are  in  a  very  firm 
position  while  lower  grades  are  just  able 
to  hold  their  own. 

GOOD  TRADING  IN  CHEESE 

STATE  Aug.  31, 

FLATS  Aug.  30  Aug.  23  1S26 

Fresh  Fancy  .  .25(4-27  25(4-27  24-24(4 

Fresh  Av’ge  .. - —  — - - 

Held  Fancy - 27(/2-28(/2  27(4-28(4  - - 

Held  Av’ge  .  . .  . - — — — - 


FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

FUTURES  Aug.  31, 

Aug.  30  Aug.  23  1926 

(At  Chicago ) 

Wheat  (Sept.)  . 1.33% 

Corn  (Sept.)  . I.O6I/4. 

Oats  (Sept.)  . 44(4 

CASH  GRAINS 
CAt  New  York ) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 
Corn,  No.  2  Yet.  . 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS  Aug.  28, 


1.33% 

1.40% 

1.31(4 

1.06(4 

1.12% 

.7534 

.44(4 

.46% 

.36 

1.46% 

1.53% 

1.42(4 

1.23% 

1-29% 

.91 

.54 

•  56(4 

.46% 

(At  Buffalo) 

Aug.  27 

Aug.  20 

1926 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.  .37.00 

36.50 

29.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

. .31.00 

31.50 

24.50 

H’d  Bran  . 

. .33.00  . 

34.00 

26.25 

Stand’d  Mids  .... 

40.00 

26.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  ...-. 

.  .44.00 

44.00 

31.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

44.00 

30.50 

Red  Dog  . 

49.00 

37.00 

Wh.  Hominy . 

44.25 

33.00 

Yel.  Hominy . 

.  .42.00 

44.25 

33.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

48.50 

33.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.  .38.00 

38.00 

37.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.  .46.50 

46.50 

47.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

.  .40.50 

38.00 

34.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

.  .43.50 

40.50 

37.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

.  .45.50 

42.50 

39.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 

47.50 

46.50 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 


a,  - - com¬ 

mons  $4  up. 

Cows  have  been  steady,  some  heavy  fat 
states  up  to  $6.25  although  mediums  gen¬ 
erally  around  $5  to  $5.50.  Cutters  and 
canners  selling  anywhere  from  $2.50  to 
$4.75.  Reactors  from  $3  to  $6.50  depend¬ 
ing  on  age  and  condition. 

The  hog  market  is  steady.  Yorkers 
weighing  up  to  150  pounds  selling  from 
$11.50  to  $12.  Heavier  weight  ranged 
down  to  $10.75. 

Rabbits  are  selling  a  little  bit  better  but 
still  not  unusual  with  prices  ranging  from 
23  to  25c. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  ADOPTS  NEW 
EGG  STANDARDS 

On  September  12  new  egg  grades  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  New  York  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  become  effective. 
On  and  after  that  date  all  eggs  sold  by 
retailers  must  be  graded  and  sold  by  grades 
to  which  their  condition  and  quality  entitle 
them.  _  The  law  applies  more  to  retailers 
than  it  does  to  producers.  Under  those 
new  regulations  an  egg  is  an  egg,  whether 
it  is  out  of  cold  storage  or  right  out  of 
the  nest  and  its  interior  condition  will  de¬ 
termine  its  value  irrespective  of  where  it 
has  been  and  how  long  it  has  been  there. 

Under  this  new  regulation  storage  eggs 
can  be  sold  as  fresh  eggs  if  their  interior 

_  condition  permits.  It  is  very  evident  that 

of'nn  new  ^aw  *s  going  to  place  high  quality 
storage  eggs  above  low  quality  fresh  eggs. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  going  to  be  of  a 
37.00  distinct  advantage  to  nearby  producers  who 
qs'nn  "^ake  it:  tbeir  business  to  ship  only  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  high  quality.  The  law  is  bound 
to  cause  trouble  in  certain  circles.  On 
47-75  *be  other  band  it  shows  up,  the  fallacy  of 
the  old  cold  storage  law. 

The  “nearby  fancy”  grade,  which  is  the 
top,  is  of  such  high  standard  that  only 
eggs  that  are  produced  in  our  eastern  terri¬ 
tory  within  a  couple  days  of  reaching  the 


i"fZz‘dV’;:L‘z, &**£,*}*£•  d'v.  fon/um.f  ,***$#  •"**** 


Although  cheese  prices  have  not  changed 
any  since  our  last  report,  the  situation  is 
such  that  we  would  not  be  surprised  at  all 
to  see  a  revision  before  next  week’s  prices 
come  out.  On  the  30th  comparatively  few 
colored  state  flats  of  fancy  quality  could 
be  bought  under  26c.  In  fact  pet  marks 
were  easily  selling  at  26l/zC  and  some  of 
them  at  27c.  There  were  a  few  lots  of 


State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

BETTER  FEELING  IN  POTATOES 

Although  prices  are  about  on  the  same 
level  as  reported  last  week  there  is  a 
much  firmer  feeling  in  the  potato  market. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  situation  out  on 


under  ideal  conditions,  can  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  a  strictly  high  class  di¬ 
vision  and  only  those  who  pay  particular 
attention  to  their  methods  will  be  able  to 
make  the  grade.  Those  who  still  insist 
on  shipping  in  the  product  of  stolen  nests 
and  eggs  that  have  been  in  the  hot  hen- 


Long  Island  at  Riverhead  and  other  ship-  bouse  all  day  cannot  begin  to  come  into 
ping  points  is  stronger  than  in  the  mar-  *bis  class.. 

The  majority  of  eggs  will  be  sold  under 

_ o o two  grades,  A  and  B.  There  is  a  C  grade 

improvement.  As  is  always  the  case  the  but  these  will  be  only  suitable  for  cook- 
trade  usually  lags  behind  and  is  reluctant  purposes. 

In  order  to  qualify  as  “nearby  fancies,” 


ket.  Prices  are  a  shade  better  and  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  we  are  going  to  see  an 


,  ..  .  ..  ,  . .  to  pay  advance  prices.  If  the  situation  -  --  --- . — 

white  at. 25/2C  but  very  limited.  The  situa-  can  hold  in  the  country  the  city  has  got  €SSS  must  meet  these  requirements:  shell 
tion  as  it  appeared  to  us  on  the  30th  in-  to  foliow  a]ong)  as  lon„  as  no  other  must  be  clean  and  sound;  air  cell  %  inch 

supplies  are  available. 

Long  Island  suffered  from  a  disastrous 


dicated  that  unless  the  situation  changes 
markedly  within  the  next  week  values  were 
again  revise  slightly. 

FANCY  EGGS  HOLD  FIRM 


in  depth  localize  and  regular ;  yolk  dimly 
visable;  white  firm  and  clear;  germ  not 


NEARBY 

Aug.  31, 

WHITE 

Aug.  30 

Aug.  23 

1926 

Selected  Extras  . 

. .48-51 

48-51 

54-57 

Extra  Firsts  . 

. . .45-47 

45-47 

50-53 

Av’ge  Extras  ..  .. 

.. .39-43 

39-43 

44-48 

Firsts  . 

...33-37 

33-37 

39-42 

Gathered  . 

.  . .30-41 

30-41 

35-47 

Pullets  . . 

. .28-31 

28-31 

35-40 

Pewees  . 

. .20-23 

20-23 

28-30 

BROWNS 

Hennery . 

39-45 

41-47 

Gathered  . 

30-38 

34-41 

Fancy  nearby  hennery  w 

hites  are 

hold- 

ing  the  firm  position  we  reported  last 
week.  However,  when  we  leave  that  grade 


spell  of  weather  that  finally  wound  up  visible  development.  The  other  grades 
on  the  29th.  Continuous  heavy  rains,  A,  R  and  C  are  based  on  lower  require- 
foggy  weather  and  stifling  humidity  made  mentsi  these  characteristics  to  be  detected 
its  impression  on  the  potatoes.  Severe  by  candling,  placing  an  egg  before  a  bright 
damage  by  rot  has  been  reported  by  many  bght  which  passed  through  a  small  open- 
sections.  One  grower  in  particular  that  a  ver>’  heavy  blue  blanket  all  over  Long 
we  know  of  reports  a  total  loss  of  one  Island  as  far  as  potatoes  are  concerned, 
lot  of  17  acres.  This  was  about  10%  of  *n  Iront  °I  a  lamp. 

A  complete  discussion  of  the  various 
standards  is  impossible  here  due  to  the 
limited  space.  Those  who  desire  a  com¬ 
plete  discussion  of  this  may  obtain  mimeo¬ 
graphed  sheets  by  writing  to  the  market 
editor  of  American  Agriculturist  or  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  at  Albany.  Every  man 


his  total  acreage. 

NO  IMPROVEMENT  IN  HAY 

Liberal  supplies  on  hand  and  at  the 
terminals  have  worked  against  any  im¬ 
provement  in  the  hay  market,  which  has 
been  dull,  irregular  and  showing  an  easier 


trend.  Straight  timothy  grading  No.  1  .  _  _ _ .  _ j 

and  come  down  to  the  medium  and  lower  is  selling  for  $24  with  other  qualities  rang-  who  is  shipping  eggs  should  have  a  copy 
classifications,  the  situation  isn't  quite  so  ing  down  as  low  as  $13  for  sample  hay.  of  these  grades 


in  NEW-  DIFFERENT-  PRETTIER^  Patterns 


Genuine  Cork  Linoleum  Ruqs 


HOW  often  have  you  wished  for  a  rug  like 
this:  pretty  enough  for  the  most  tastefully 
furnished  room,  yet  inexpensive  .  .  .  easy  to 
keep  clean,  yet  without  that  "hardness”  some¬ 
times  associated  with  smooth-surface  rugs. 

Now  you  may  have  just  such  a  rug.  The 
new  Armstrong’s  Jaspe  Rugs  are  made  of  the 
same  genuine  linoleum  with  the  lustrous  wax 
finish  that  has  made  Armstrong’s  Jaspe  Lino¬ 
leum  Floors  so  popular.  They  have  the  same 
wonderful  wearing  qualities,  too,  for  the 
beautiful  Jaspe  graining  runs  right 
through  to  the  burlap  back — it  can’t 
"wear  off.”  A  light  damp-mopping  cleans 
the  surface,  an  occasional  waxing  or  pol¬ 
ishing  with  a  soft  cloth  or  pad  restores 
its  wonderful  lustre. 

In  rich  blues,  greens,  grays,  rose,  tan, 
and  taupe,  with  handsomely  decorated 
borders,  these  new  Armstrong  Rugs  offer 
unusual  opportunities  for  home  beautify¬ 
ing  at  little  cost.  Place  one  of  them  in  any 
room  in  the  house,  and  you  have  the  be- 


Lnocu  you  may  have  a  smooth-surface  rug 
with  a  lovely  wax  finish ! 


ginning  of  a  charming  color  scheme.  For  bed¬ 
rooms,  dining-room,  living-room,  playroom  or 
sewing  room,  there  is  nothing  more  suitable  or 
practicable  as  a  floor  covering. 

Properly  waxed  and  cared  for,  Armstrong’s 
Jaspe  Rugs  always  look  fresh  and  inviting.  De¬ 
cause  they  are  made  cf  genuine  cork  linoleum, 

they  are  sturdy,  yet 
soft  and  pliable 


In  the  large  illustration: 

Jaspe  Pattern  No.  716 
Above:  Linoleum  No.  907 
At  the  Right  -.InlaidRugNo.  1040 


and  quiet  to  the  tread.  You  may  roll  them  and 
move  them  from  room  to  room  as  often  as  you 
please  .  .  .  yet  these  rugs  do  lie  flat  on  the  floor. 

When  you  buy  a  smooth-surface  rug,  bear  in 
mind  that  these  new  Jaspe  rugs  are  made  only 
in  genuine  Armstrong’s  Linoleum,  identified  by 
the  Circle  A  trade-mark  stamped  on  the  burlap 
back.  Ask  the  salesman  in  the  local  store  to 
show  you  the  new  Armstrong  Rugs  of  Jaspe 
linoleum.  If  he  hasn’t  the  new  patterns  in 
stock  he  can  get  them  for  you. 

"Rugs  of  Practical  Beauty” 

This  handsome  booklet  illustrates  the 
new  patterns  beautifully  in  color.  It  will 
be  sent  to  you  free  if  you  address  your 
request  to  Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
Linoleum  Division,  1019  Jackson  Street, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong's  Linoleum  Rugs 

they  wear  and  (7s)  wear  and  wear 


fpok  for  the  ClUCLE  A 


trade-mark,  on  the  burlap  back. 


My  crowd 

all 

smoke  P.  A 


THAT  doesn’t  mean  I  smoke  it  be¬ 
cause  the  rest  of  the  fellows  do.  I’ve 
got  ideas  of  my  own.  If  you  pinned 
me  down  to  reasons,  I’d  say  I  smoke 
Prince  Albert  because  I  like  it!  That’s 
reason  enough  for  me.  But  if  you  want 
details,  I’ll  give  them  to  you. 

First  of  all,  P.  A.  is  delightfully  fra¬ 
grant.  When  you  open  the  tidy  red  tin 
and  that  aroma  bursts  upon  the  air, 
you  can  hardly  wait  to  taste  such  to¬ 
bacco  in  your  pipe.  The  smoke  itself 


makes  good  on  the  advance  notices 
broadcast  by  the  fragrance. 

Cool  as  an  alarm-clock  doing  its 
stuff.  Sweet  as  the  recollection  that 
you  have  the  day  off.  Mild  as  the  con¬ 
gratulations  of  the  defeated  candidate. 
So  mild,  in  fact,  that  it  never  bites  the 
tongue  or  parches  the  throat.  Yet  with 
plenty  of  rich,  satisfying  tobacco-body. 

I  don’t  know  what  brand  you’re 
smoking  now,  but  I  do  know  what 


you’ll  be  smoking  "from  now  on” 
when  you  try  this  cool,  long-burning 
tobacco  I’ve  been  telling  you  about.  If 
you  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  your 
pipe,  pack  it  with  P.  A.  That’s  my 
advice. 


P.  A.  is  sold  every¬ 
where  in  tidy  red  tins, 
pound  and  half-pound 
tin  humidors ,  and 
pound  crystal-glass 
humidors  with  sponge- 
moistener  top.  And 
always  with  every  bit 
of  bite  and  parch  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Prince 
Albert  process. 


American  Agriculturist,  September  10,  1927 


A  WONDERFUL  rain  yesterday  and 
most  of  last  night  has  done  wonders 
toward  rejuvenating  the  corn  crop,  as  well 
as  late  potatoes,  pastures,  gardens  and  new 
seeding.  The  ground  in  most  sections 
was  very  dry  and  in  the  claylands  cracks 
were  wide  and  deep.  General  reports  to¬ 
day  are  that  the  moisture  has  penetrated 
to  a  depth  of  four  to  five  inches. 

New  seeding  as  a  rule  has  been  look¬ 
ing  fairly  good  when  the  grain  was  being 
harvested,  but  with  dry  sunny  weather,  the 
young  plants  find  life  a  rather  precarious 
proposition.  Com  is  growing  slowly  but 
still  needs  a  lot  of  warm  weather  as  a 
rule.  Today  come  reports  of  the  finding 
of  the  dreaded  com  borer  on  this  side  of 
the  lake  and  St.  Lawrence  River  in  limited 
numbers. 

The  advent  of  this  formidable  enemy  of 
our  “most  valuable  grain”  into  the  North 
Country  brings  close  at  hand  a  menace  that 
many  have  been  taking  with  more  or  less 
complaisant  attitude,  and  means  a  new 
type  of  handling  of  the  corn  lands  in  order 
that  the  crop  may  be  saved.  Those  who 
have  been  across  the  line  into  our  neigh¬ 
boring  territory  in  the  Province  of  On¬ 
tario  already  know  the  danger.  With 
some  thirty-five  thousand  acres  of  corn 
in  Jefferson  county  alone,  the  value  of  the 
corn  crop  to  North  Country  Dairymen  can 
be  readily  estimated. 

*  *  * 

'T'HE  fair  season  is  in  the  midst  of  its 
glory  and  call  to  mankind  in  general. 
The  fairs  at  Sandy  Creek,  Lowville,  and 
Gouverneur  are  already  a  matter  of  his¬ 
tory,  Canton  is  holding  one  this  week  and 
next  week  comes  the  Watertown  fair.  The 
weather  so  far  has  as  a  rule  been  very 


News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

Notes  From  Northern  New  York,  New  Jersey)  and  Pennsylvania 
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is  late  and  will  need  a  late  fall. —  versary  of  the  charter.  Many  guests  are  Jeffers,  Plainsboro;  Congressman  Harofil 

J*  S,  M.  present  and  from  many  states  as  Tioga  Hoffman,  Perth  Amboy  and  others. 

Jefferson  County — Jefferson  County  has  sent  out  its  sons  and  daughters  pro-  *  *  * 

Farm  Bureau  will  hold,  a  meeting  dur-  miscously  and  many  are  here  for  the  A  GROUP  of  New  Jersey  peach  grow- 

1  tl  CY  t  Vl  O  T7  o  rl'M  "A/f  o  n  n  t~Y  Ct  m  at-»  f  *  I  '  r-N  -  -  —  f  am  it-  n  T  T  Dill  P  P  pli-  WT  ll  1  pll  1C  Q  1  C  A  P 1  11  CY  *  “  C1*S  S  tlj)  1 1"1  cl  TITl  S  O  V  Cl*  t  llC  lllcirkcting 

of  immature  fruit  that  has  resulted  in 


ing  the  Farm  Management  Tour  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  a  study  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  different  farms.  The  farms  of 
George  Merriman,  Black  River;  Clyde 
Gragg,  Burrville;  George  Merrill,  E, 
Rodman,  Earl  Flanders,  Rodman,  will 
be  taken  in  on  this  tour.  The  speaker 
will  be  Dr.  V.  B.  Hart  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. — O.  G.  A. 

Steuben  County — A  large  hay  crop 
has  been  harvested  with  some  still  un¬ 
cut.  Corn  is  backward.  Potatoes  look¬ 
ing  fair,  blight  in  evidence  in  some 
fields.  Buckwheat  is  making  a  fine 
growth.  Many  apple  orchards  look  as 
though  swept  by  fire  owing  to  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  wrorms,  which  have  destroyed 
the  leaves.  Pastures  are  good  and  milk 
flow  holding  out  well.  Eggs  are  selling 
at  35  cents,  butter  from  45  to  50  cents. 
— H.  I.  D. 

Tioga  County — Owego  is  the  center 
of  all  the  activities  of  this  county  this 
week  as  it  is  celebrating  its  100th  anni- 


‘Old  Home  Week”  which  is  also  being 
observed.  Among  the  distinguished 
guests  are  John  D.  Rockfeller  and  his 
party  and  Col.  Clarence  Chamberlain. 
The  parades  are  fine,  Mardigras,  Fantas¬ 
tic,  Fraternal  organizations,  corpora¬ 
tions,  associations,  automobile  and  fire¬ 
men.  E-zch  parade  did  itself  much  cred¬ 
it.  The  Boys  Band  of  Virginia  sent 
forth  lovely  music.  A  band  concert 
each  evening.  A  carnival  in  progress 
each  day  and  evening  in  the  Recreation 
Park,  also  ball  games,  golf  games  and 
other  athletic  sports.  Firemen’s  con¬ 
vention  is  on  Friday.  Two  boulders 
were  unveiled  on  Draper  and  Ahwaga 
Parks.  James  T.  Rogers  of  Bingham¬ 
ton,  James  S.  Truman,  Tioga  County 
Senator  and  ex-village  president  Charles 
Marvin  made  appropriate  speeches  at  these 
parks. 

It  will  surely  be  a  iveek  long  to  be 
remembered  by  every  one  present  and 
many  “little  tots”  will  have  these  scenes 
engraven  in  their  memory. — Mrs.  D.  B. 


Notes  From  Southern  New  Jersey 


breaking  the  peach  market.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  growers  have  already  picked  their 
Elbertas  which  under  the  best  of  condi¬ 
tions  will  not  be  ripe  enough  to  market 
for  at  least  another  week  or  ten  days. 
If  the  weather  continues  cold,  it  will  be 
at  least  two  weeks  before  they  will  be 
ready. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  price  has  dropped 
at  least  one  dollar  a  bushel  on  all  grades 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  green  fruit  on 
the  market.  One  big  grower  who  will 
have  25  carloads,  estimates  that  the  loss 
to  the  peach  industry  of  the  state  this  past 
week  is  about  $100,000  due  to  this  picking 
of  immature  fruit. 

Steps,  according  to  this  grower,  will  be 
taken  this  winter  to  secure  a  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  picking  of  fruit  that  has  not 
reached  a  certain  stage  of  maturity. 
Methods  are  already  in  use  that  can  de¬ 
termine  the  condition  of  the  fruit  so  that 
the  grower  can  know  when  the  fruit  is 
ready  to  market. 

*  *  * 

rjR.  WILLIAM  MARTIN,  State  Plant 
Pathologist,  New  Brunswick,  has  just 


^JEW  JERSET  suffers  most  heavily  in  Shoals  committee  of  the  Farm  Bureau  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  potato  district 


the  big  reduction  the  1927  cranberry 
crop  now  nearing  maturity.  While  the 
country  as  a  whole  shows  a  two-thirds 
reduction  from  1926,  New  Jersey  shows 
only  42  per  cent  of  last  years  total.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Cranbury  Association,  held  at  Browns  Mill 


were  present.  Prospects  for  the  passage 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  fertilizer  bill  looks 
much  brighter  now  than  it  did  a  year  ago. 

The  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Animal  In¬ 
dustry,  has  a  waiting  list  of  500  herds 
ready  for  the  TB  test.  The  staff  of  vet¬ 
erinarians  in  the  employ  of  the  state  are 


of  Maine  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  He 
reports  a  record  crop  of  table  and  seed 
stock  in  this  district,  with  some  of  the 
finest  seed  potato  fields  he  has  ever  seen. 

Cook  County,  Illinois,  sent  its  county- 
agent  to  New  Jersey  recently  to  study  the 
roadside  market  development  in  this  State. 


conducive  to  large  attendance,  and  good  this  week,  it  was  brought  out  that  New  working  at  full  capacity  in  an  effort  to  They  were  interested  in  the  Roadside  Mar- 

crowds  have  been  reported.  There  has  ......  . 

been  a  very  general  attempt  all  along  the 
line  to  bring  the  fairs  back  to  more  of  a 
real  country  institution. 

Questionable  midway  attractions  have 
been  eliminated  largely,  and  the  shows  and 
gaming  that  are  passed  in  are  being  re¬ 
legated  to  more  of  a  background  position. 

In  their  stead  have  come  back  the  old  pull¬ 
ing  contests  of  farm  teams,  horse  shoe 
pitching  contests,  better  horse  racing,  more 
attention  to  really  good  cattle,  poultry  and 
'jther  farm  animals.  People  are  coming 
from  far  and  near  to  visit  with  old  friends 
and  neighbors.  To  me  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure  and  attraction  of  the  fair  is  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  friends  that  I  have  not  seen  for 
Some  time. 

*  *  * 

'HE  exhibits  of  the  children  of  the 
Junior  Project  clubs  are  one  of  the 
newer  features  that  are  well  worth  any¬ 
one  s  time  and  thought.  The  vegetables 
that  these  boys  and  girls  have  raised  in 


T 


Jersey  will  have  about  90,000  barrels  com¬ 
pared  with  215,000  barrels  for  last  year. 
This  state  represents  over  one-half  of  the 
United  States  reduction  from  last  years 
crop.  New  Jersey  loses  about  125,000  bar¬ 
rels  out  of  225,000  for  the  entire  country. 

Theodore  Budd,  Pamberton,  president  of 
the  Association,  told  the  growers  that  the 
big  reduction  in  the  crop  was  due  to  late 
frosts.  A  heavy  frost  on  the  last  day  in 
May  and  the  first  week  in  June  resulted 
in  killing  more  than  one-half  of  the  crop. 
*  *  * 

A  NOTHER  cold  storm  has  struck 
South  Jersey  causing  considerable 
alarm  to  farmers,  fruit  growers  and 
truckers.  The  late  tomato  crop  now  rinen- 
Ing  is  not  developing  as  it  should.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  the  fruit  colored  up  to 
that  deen  red  color  which  the  earners  de¬ 
mand.  Many  loads  have  been  refused  by 
canners  even  with  growers  who  are  under 
contract.  The  tomatoes  have  been  taken 


keep  the  work  closed  up  as  fast  as  possible. 

Hunterdon  County  Farmers  toured  sec¬ 
tions  of  Mercer  County  recently,  visiting 
the  fruit  farm  of  Stanley  Terhune  and 
poultry  plant  of  Donald  Pettit,  Rosedale, 
to  be  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  big 
Walker-Gordon  dairy  farm.  Lunch  was 
served  at  the  dairy  farm,  followed  by 
speaking  from  many  prominent  agricul¬ 
tural  leaders  of  the  state,  including  Sen¬ 
ator  David  Agans,  Three  Bridges;  Dr. 
H.  J.  Baker,  New  Brunswick;  Henry  W. 


ket  Association  of  this  State,  and  were 
gathering  information  relative  to  forming 
a  similar  movement  in  that  State. 

Considerable  time  was  spent  by  this  mid- 
western  representative  in  the  office  of  the 
New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau,  Trenton,  in  go¬ 
ing  over  every  phase  of  the  work.  Sec¬ 
retary  Taylor  reports  that  it  is  very  grati¬ 
fying  to  have  the  representatives  of  a 
State  like  Illinois  to  send  to  New  Jersey 
for  information  on  this  method  of  mar¬ 
keting  fruits  and  produce. — Amos  Kirby. 


Pennsylvania  County  Notes 


or  they  have  been  thrown  away.  Cold, 
rainy  weather,  according  to  the  canners 
prevents 'the  color  from  annearing  in  that 
portion  of  the  tomato  which  ripens  last, 
i.e..  around  the  stem. 

The  late  fields  have  set  a  very  light 
crop  of  fruit.  So  many  cold  and  cloudy 
days  have  blasted  the  blossoms  with  a 


-nir  small  garden  plots  are  usually  of  even  home  and  allowed  to  ripen  if  they  would 
better  quality  than  their  dads  have  placed 
on .  exhibit  in  the  general  vegetable  ex¬ 
hibit,  while  the  calves,  chickens,  and  pigs 
cannot  be  excelled  anywhere. 

Chas.  W.  Reed,  Jefferson  County  Junior 
Project  leader,  has  journeyed  down  to  the 
State  Fair  at  Syracuse  with  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber  of  his  youngsters  who  are  taking  their  uia 

exhibits  of  clothing,  canning,  vegetables,  result  that  not  over  two  or  three  tons  at 
nc  ca  \es,  as  well  as  demonstrations.  The  the  most  will  be  picked  from  thousands  of 
members  of  the  demonstrating  teams  are  • 

Nellie  and  Mary  Clark  of  Deferiet  who 
W1  show  Care  and  Selection  of  clothing; 
miu  Leo  Chamberlain  and  Lloyd  Curtis  of 
atertown  who  will  take  up  “Dry  Picking 
of  Poultry”. 

brom  St.  Lawrence  County  Herbert 
t  utnam  of  Gouverneur  is  taking  down  his 
Ayrshire  heifer,  while  Lyle  Raven,  Carl 
-Kt\en,  and  Wendell  Wicks  are  down  with 
kj  ■  R.  D.  Gibbs  of  the  Gouverneur  High 
School  as  a  judging  team.  Wendell  Wicks 
a!so  has  taken  his  Ayrshire  heifer. 


New  York  County  Notes 

Oswego  County — There  are  not  many 
onion3  here  this  year.  Large  acreage 
,  eftuce  and  celery  may  be  found.  The 
ay  CroP  is  above  the  average.  Oats 
ye  Pood-  The  apple  and  pear  crop  is 
out  ^  to  50  per  cent  of  normal.  Co 


acres.  'While  the  com  crop  in  South  Jer¬ 
sey  looks  promising,  the  weather  is  against 
it  and*  an  early  frost  Is  to  be  feared.  Sweet 
potatoes  look  the  poorest  in  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  many  growers  and  County  Agents. 
The  ground  is  too  wet  and  cold  for  the 
crop  to  grow  and  digging  is  now  three 
weeks  behind  normal,  with  hardly  a  growTer 
who  has  even  considered  digging. 

Even  the  rain  has  resulted  in  some  of 
the  early  peaches  not  standing  up  in  mar¬ 
ket.  The  Belle  of  Georgia  has  been  a  dis¬ 
appointment  because  it  would  not  hold  up 
under  shipment. 


A 


rn 


CONFERENCE  was  held  in  the 
Trenton  office  of  the  New  Jersey 
Farm  Bureau  this  week  to  discuss  the 
Muscle  Shoals  question.  Representatives 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau,  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Chicago  and  some  of  the  Muscle 


Lancaster  County — The  threshers 
are  now  making  their  annual  rounds, 
with  wheat  yielding  only  fairly  good. 
Price  $1.55.  Improved  roads  for  autos 
has  made  it  almost  imperative  for  farm¬ 
ers  to  hire  their  crops  trucked  to  mar¬ 
ket  as  horses  are  in  danger  of  falling 
on  the  smooth  surface.  Tobacco  and 
corn  are  late  on  account  of  the  late 
start,  howrever,  they  promise  good  crops 
if  they  do  not  get  too  early  frost.  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  yielding  well  with  price  fall¬ 
ing.  Gardens  are  productive,  tomatoes, 
beans,  cabbage,  etc.,  all  are  plentiful 
and  of  good  quality.  Tobacco  growers 
are  topping  and  spraying  with  paris 
green  for  worms.  Schools  are  opening. 
Eggs  are  31c  given  by  the  huckster  who 
comes  once  a  week.  Milk  will  likely 
raise  in  price  as  there  is  competition 
just  now.  One  company  gives  us  $2.22 
and  another  offers  $2.60  per  hundred 
wreight. — A.  S. 

Dauphin  County — Several  county  ag¬ 
ricultural  fair  societies  opened  the  sea¬ 
son  last  week  with  a  realization  of  the 
fact  that  the  weather  clerk  w7as  no  re- 
spector  of  the  local  term,  “fair  week”. 
Although  early  for  horticultural  displays 
a  considerable  amount  of  apples  were 
exhibited.  If  the  late  Mr.  Terry  of 
Ohio  and  the  present  secretary  Agee  of 
the  New  Jersey  Board  of  Agriculture 
were  to  visit  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
great  potato  growing  belt,  they  would 
rejoice  in  seeing  that  their  early  cam¬ 
paign  for  improved  potato  culture  made 
at  the  Farmers  institutes  in  1885-1895 
resulted  in  a  rich  heritage.  This  year’s 
crop  promises  to  be  large  and  of  excep¬ 


tional  quality.  The  Russett  variety 
leads  in  production  and  acreage. 

Grange  and  other  farm  organizations 
are  making  some  wonderful  displays  of 
collections  of  agricultural  and  horticul¬ 
tural  products  at  the  fairs  held  in  their 
home  counties.  Liberal  premiums  are 
awarded  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
thousands  of  dollars,  which  go  to  swell 
the  treasury  of  the  winning  granges  as 
a  reward  for  cooperative  labor  of  the 
members  in  a  truly  good  cause. 

The  automobile  on  the  farm  is  being 
utilized  as  a  valuable  factor  in  enabling 
their  owners  at  small  cost  in  visiting 
the  leading  and  most  successful  orchard- 
ists,  potato  growers,  dairymen,  poultry 
growers,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  information  as  to  the  new  and 
practical  means  for  better  results 
general. — O.  D.  S. 


in 


Results  of  State  Horseshoe 
Tournament 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

grove,  Livingston,  seventh. 

The  prize  wTon  was  presented  to  each 
contestant  by  Mr.  Eastman,  Editor  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  which  do¬ 
nated  the  prize  money.  The  State  Fair 
authorities  paid  the  transportation  of 
each  contestant  from  his  home  to  Syra¬ 
cuse  and  return.  Next  week  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  story  of  the  tournament  with  full 
report  of  scores,  percentages,  etc.,  will 
appear  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 
— D.  D.  Cottrell  Secretary,  National 
Horseshoe  Pitchers  Association,  North 
Cohocton,  N.  Y. 
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What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 
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we  can  add  this  $12,000,000  more  to  the 
account  of  the  farmer  by  producing  them 
here.  ‘ 1 


Mow  to  Make  a 

release  give  me  directions  for  making  * 
concrete  feeding  floor. — S.  W.  K.,  Pa. 

FEEDING  FLOORS  are  constructed 
much  as  are  ordinary  floors.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  decide  on  the  size, 
and  this  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
animals  to  be  accommodated.  A  floor  20 
x  30,  or  one  twice  as  large  as  this  is  a 
very  convenient  size  for  the  small 
farmer,  and  it  is  not  expensive  to  con¬ 
struct. 

Level  off  the  ground  carefully,  and 
pack  it  well,  filling  in  the  hollow  spaces 
so  that  there  will  be  no  settling  later. 
It  the  soil  is  not  well  drained  excavate 
to  a  depth  of  5  or  6  inches  and  put 
in  cinders  or  gravel.  A  system  of  tile 
drainage  is  very  much  worth  while. 
With  these  in  place,  put  the  forms  up 
next.  If  the  floor  is  to  sustain  any 
heavy  weight,  it  ought  to  be  made  not 
less  than  5  inches  thick,  and  better  6 
than  the  hogs  or  cattle,  then  4  inches 
will  be  sufficient.  The  floor  may  be 
cast  in  blocks  about  10  feet  square; 
alternate  blocks  may  be  cast  and  then 
when  the  forms  are  removed,  the  open 
spaces  can  be  filled  in.  2  x  4  s  or  wider 
planks,  if  necessary,  make  good  form 
boards.  They  should  be  well  staked  in 
place.  The  mixture  to  be  used  is  1  part 
of  cement,  2  parts  of  clean  sand,  and  4 
parts  of  pebbles  or  broken  stone.  This 
should  be  mixed  to  the  consistency  so 


And  off  Goes 
Another 

$50 

In  the  Chinese  Auction 

of  Fishkill  May  Bird  Inka 

we  started  at  $450  with  the  promise 
that  if  he  were  unsold  on  July  1,  the 
price  would  go  down  $50.  It  went. 
Since  then  on  the  first  of  each  month 
$50  has  been  lopped  off.  Here  it  is 
September  and  off  goes  $50  more. 
Now 

Who  Will  Bid  For 

Fishkill  May  Bird  Inka 

A  descendant  on  both  sides  of  his 
pedigree  of  the  great  Dutchland  Colan- 
tha  Sir  Inka,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
that  most  noted  milk  sire,  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad. 

He  is  Ready  tor  Service 

HIS  SIRE 

FISHKILL  SIR  MAY  HENGERVELD 
DE  KOL,  a -grandson  of  a  daughter  of 
Dutchland  Coiantha  Sir  Inka,  with  a 
record  of  30.95  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 
Through  his  dam,  Winana  Segis  May 
2nd,  he  is  a  grandson  of  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Hero  (37  tested  daughters,  2 
over  31  pounds),  a  full  brother  of  the 
great  King  Segis  Pontiac  Count  whose 
daughters  have  broken  world  records. 

HIS  DAM 

FISHKILL  BIRD  COLANTHA  INKA, 
a  daughter  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 
Inka,  whose  A.  R.  daughters  are  legion, 
with  18  over  30  pounds.  Fishkill  Bird 
Colantha  Inka  is  a  grand-daughter  of 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Hero,  who  was  a 
full  brother  to  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Count,  as  mentioned  above. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
young  bull  we  are  selling  carries  Colan¬ 
tha  Johanna  Lad  and  King  Segis  Pon¬ 
tiac  blood  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  his  pedigree.  Truly  he  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  head¬ 
ing  any  man’s  herd. 

$450  was  his  starting  price 
Now  it  is  -  -  $300 

WHO  WILL  BID? 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  further 
particulars,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Concrete  Feeding  Floor-- 

that  when  piled  up  it  will  not  spread 
out.  The  concrete  should  be  placed  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  a  striker  board 
used  to  level  it  off.  One-course  con¬ 
struction  is  best.  Careful  manipulation 
with  a  wide  float  will  bring  the  finer 
particles  to  the  surface,  and  the  whole 
mixture  may  then  be  smoothed  off.  The 
surface  should  be  left  gritty  so  that  the 
animals  Will  not  slip  when  the  concrete 
has  hardened. 

In  order  to  have  the  best  strength, 
concrete  should  be  cured  carefully.  As 
soon  as  it  is  hard  so  that  it  will  not  pit, 
it  may  be  covered  with  saw  dust  or 
straw  and  kept  damp  for  a  week  or  10 
days.  The  floor  should  not  be  used  for 
two  or  three  weeks. 

A  4-inch  curb  around  the  outside  of 
the  floor  is  a  desirable  addition  as  it 
prevents  the  animals  from  working  the 


- Radio  Questions 

differences,  but  these  would  not  be  on  ac¬ 
count  of  using  the  loop. 

*  *'  * 

I  have  a  switch  .0  turn  off  my  "B”  bat¬ 
tery  as  well  as  the  “A"  battery.  A  friend 
tells  me  this  Is  not  necessary. — L. 
Illinois. 

He  is  right  When  the  tubes  are  not 
lighted,  no  “B”  current  is  taken. 

In  baking  gems,  leave  one  pan  in  the 
gem  tin  to  be  filled  with  water  just  be¬ 
fore  putting  it  in  the  oven.  In  this 
way  you  can  use  a  very  hot  oven  for 
baking  with  no  danger  of  scorching 
the  tops  of  the  gems. — L.  M.  T. 

*  *  * 

Why  Is  It  that  I  always  have  to  charge 
the  battery  for  a  longer  time  than  It  re¬ 
quires.  It  charges  at  4  amperes  and  Is  an 
80  ampere-hour  battery.  It  seldom  charges 
In  less  than  24  hours  but  I  understand  It 
should  only  take  20  hours. 


fe?d  off  into  the  mud.  The  floor  should 
be  given  a  slope  of  about  V\  inch  (not 
over)  to  the  foot  so  that  it  may  be 
readily  flushed  when  cleaning  is  neces¬ 
sary. 


Is  a  “cage”  antenna  better  for  receiving 
than  a  single  wire  aerial?  I  have  a  3 
circuit  tuner  and  two  stages  of  audio  am¬ 
plification. — J.  B.  S.,  New  York. 


If  the  battery  were  a  machine  of  100% 
efficiency  this  would  be  true.  The  80 
ampere-hour  rating  probably  is  not  exact, 
but  if  it  were  capable  of  yielding,  when 
first  fully  charged,  just  80  ampere-hours 
of  energy,  it  would  take  more  than  80 
ampere-hours  of  energy  to  charge  it.  The 
loss  is  evidenced  by  heating,  evaporation, 
etc. 

*  *  * 

Could  I  charge  my  storage  battery  from 
the  house  socket  by  using  a  toy  transform¬ 
er  adjusted  for  6  volts? 

No,  because  you  would  be  connecting  an 
alternating  current  to  the  battery,  which 
would  neither  charge  nor  discharge  it.  The 
alternating  current  has  to  be  rectified  into 
direct  current  first. 


\TOT  appreciably,  unless  you  have  a 
’  very  small  space  to  stretch  the  aerial. 
In  that  case  more  than  one  wire  would  be 
advantageous. — B.  Foote. 


Blanching  Celery 

Which  Is  best  for  blanching  celery,  paper, 
boards  or  dirt?— R.  L.,  New  York. 


*  *  * 

I  keep  my  battery  In  a  portion  of  the 
cellar  which  Is  unheated  and  I  would  like 
to  know  If  there  Is  danger  from  freez¬ 
ing? 

None  at  all  in  this  climate  if  you  keep 
the  battery  over  half  charged  all  the  time. 
A  battery  about  dead  will  freeze  around — 
5  degrees ;  half  charged  at  • — 25  and  fully 
charged  about  90  degrees.  So  even  if  you 
have  it  fully  discharged  you  won’t  have 
much  to  worry  about. 

*  *  * 

Is  It  true  that  reception  will  not  be  as 
clear  on  a  loop  set  as  with  a  set  having  an 
outside  aerial?  A  dealer  told  me  this  but 
perhaps  the  statement  isn’t  right.  He  was 
trying  to  sell  me  a  set  using  a  regular 
aerial. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  statement  would 
not  be  true.  A  loop  set  can  be  made  to 
sound  as  well  as  any  other  type,  providing 
it  has  as  high  grade  audio  amplifying  ap¬ 
paratus.  When  you  come  to  comparing 
particular  sets,  of  course,  you  might  find 


DIRT  is  commonly  used  for  blanch¬ 
ing  late  celery  but  is  not  used  in 
the  summer  because  rot  is  likely  to  de¬ 
velop.  There  is  not  much  choice  be¬ 
tween  boards  and  paper  so  far  as  re¬ 
sults  are  concerned.  Paper  for  blanch¬ 
ing  was  developed  because  of  the  scarc¬ 
ity  and  cost  of  boards. 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  having 
rubbers  come  off  when  walking  in  muddy 
paths.  A  narrow  strip  cut  from  an  old 
inner  tube  and  slipped  over  the  toe  of  the 
rubber  will  prevent  this  trouble.  Old  fruit 
jar  rings  may  be  used  in  the  same  way 
for  the  little  child’s  rubbers. — Mrs.  I.  M. 

Are  Farmers  Raising  Too 
Much? 

( Continued  from  page  9) 

and  adulterated.  We  have  not  given  this 
subject  the  consideration  it  requires  and 


The  amateur  gardener  dreams  he  has  raised  the  largest  turnip  in  the  State. 

— Judge. 


Our  sugar  importations  have  a  yearly 
valuation  of  over  $335, 000, 000.  Our  best 
sugar  industry  offers  opportunity  for  fur. 
ther  development.  Within  the  past  'few 
years  scientists  have  found  a  new  source 
of  sugar.  They  tell  us  that  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke  can  be  easily  grown  and  de¬ 
veloped,  especially  in  the  surplus  crop  sec¬ 
tions,  and  that  the  sugar  extracted  is  50 
per  cent  sweeter  than  cane  sugar  and  98 
per  cent  sweeter  than  beet  sugar.  Per. 
haps  the  tariff  needs  attention  to  establish 
and  increase  the  cultivation  and  produc¬ 
tion  so  that  we  can  add  at  least  $100,000,. 
000  new  revenues  to  the  farmers.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  candy  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  148  per  cent  in  the  last  five 
years. 

We  are  a  wasteful  people.  Scientists 
are  giving  serious  attention  to  farm 
wastes.  They  have  demonstrated  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  can  be 
made  by  the  farmers  by  utilizing  the  corn¬ 
stalk,  straw  stacks  and  other  wastes  and 
ultimately  convert  these  into  artificial  silk, 
building  boards,  insulating  materials, 
chemicals,  etc.  Many  of  these  products 
have  been  proven  and  it  seems  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  many  of  our 
small  cities  shall  not  only  possess  an  in¬ 
dustry  for  the  conversion  of  these  waste 
products,  but  also  industries  converting  the 
finished  products  into  useful  articles.  This 
is  one  of  the  greatest  hopes  for  agricul¬ 
tural  prosperity.  Again  it  may  be  that 
the  by-products  will  pay  the  dividends. 

Tariff  on  Dairy  Products  Needs 
Revision 

There  has  been  some  apprehension  that 
our  dairy  industry  was  being  over-de¬ 
veloped  and  was  in  advance  of  our  re¬ 
quirements.  As  you  mark  its  progress  this 
warning  seemingly  is  wise,  but  when  you 
study  the  increased  consumption  and  the 
imports  of  dairy  products  in  the  last  three 
years,  you  conclude  that  our  demand  ex¬ 
ceeds  our  supply.  For  the  last  three  years 
we  have  annually  imported  dairy  products 
to  the  value  of  about  $30,000,000  per  year, 
17  per  cent  of  this  value  was  for  butter. 
Evidently  our  tariff  schedules  on  dairy 
products  need  revision  upward  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  American  dairymen  and  said 
tariffs  to  take  into  consideration  Sea¬ 
board  delivery  where  evidently  the  com¬ 
petition  is  tin  favorable  ^_to  the  Western 
dairy  farmer. 

Sunflower  oil  is  known  as  the  best  sub¬ 
stitute  for  olive  oil.  Before  the  war  we 
imported  thousands  of  tons  of  sunflower 
oil.  Sunflower  growth  and  development 
is  comparatively  simple  and  easy.  The  oil 
is  readily  extracted,  the  stalks  make  ex¬ 
cellent  ensilage  and  the  oilmeal  makes  ex¬ 
cellent  cattle  feed. 

We  annually  send  to  other  nations  about 
$7,000,000  for  eggs  and  egg  products  and 
import  around  4,000,000  pounds  of  poultry 
every  year.  Here  is  another  product  which 
will  help  reduce  our  surplus ;  four  per 
cent  of  our  com  is  fed  to  poultry. 

These  are  but  a  few  suggestions  for 
preventing  a  surplus  and  when  adopted 
will  go  far  toward  stabilizing  agriculture. 
•Even  these  few  suggestions,  from  the 
many  that  can  be  made,  would  add  over 
$300,000,000  annually  to  our  farmers 
revenues,  establish  industries  in  agricul¬ 
tural  sections,  give  employment  to  the 
farm  boys  and  girls  and  bring  higher 
prices  for  those  crops  now  suffering  from 
a  surplus.  The  manufacturer  searches  to 
find  substitut&s  for  products  not  in  de¬ 
mand,  he  anticipates  wants,  utilizes  his 
factory,  employs  his  organization  and  thus 
tides  the  lean  years.  When  the  farmer 
really  regards  his  farm  as  a  factory,  dis¬ 
misses  his  Job’s  friends  and  their  lamen¬ 
tations,  makes  a  careful  analysis  of  im¬ 
ports,  exports  and  domestic  consumption, 
utilizes  scientific  .discoveries,  realizes  that 
he  alone  is  accountable  for  the  surplus, 
supplies  only  what  is  in  demand  and  works 
out  plans  for  his  farm,  then  will  agricul¬ 
ture  become  as  profitable  as  industry,  trade 
or  profession. 
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More  Attractive  Farm  Lawns 

Fall  Is  a  Good  Time  to  Start  Many  Plants 


NOW  that  we  busy  farmer’s  wives  have 
a  little  spare  time,  let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  the  lawn  and  do  some  improve¬ 
ments  we  could  not  find  time  for  this 
spring:  This  is  the  time  for  fall  planting 
of  shrubbery,  such  as  roses,  peonies,  lilacs, 
phlox,  spirea  and  hydrangeas.  These  can 
be  planted  now  and  will  get  well  rooted 
before  winter  and  do  nicely  next  summer. 

Many  of  us  have  large  peonies,  which 
if  dug  up  and  divided  will  make  two  or 
three  plants  and  blossom  much  better. 
Also  one  of  the  new  plants  will  blossom 
next  summer.  Ferns  may  be  transplanted 
now  and  will  be’  well  rooted  by  spring.  A 
branch  cut  from  the  spirea  now  and  placed 
in  good  rich  soil  kept  moist  will  root  and 
be  a  healthy  shrub  in  the  spring. 

Phlox  or  golden  glow  may  be  trans¬ 
planted  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  begin  to 
drop.  What  makes  a  prettier  and  more 
showy  bed  than  a  few  white  and  colored 
Phlox?  Let  us  all  help  each  other,  by 
dividing  with  an  collecting  new  colors 
from  our  neighbors  and  friends. 

This  is  also  the  time  to  plant  Holly¬ 
hock  seed.  If  takes  a  year  for  these  seed 
to  come  up,  but  seed  planted  *^w  will 
come  up  next  fall  and  blossom  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  The  small  plants  we  find  around 
the  large  ones  may  be  transplanted  now 
and  will  blossom  next  summer. 

All  these  shrubs  and  plants  are  hardy, 


the  holes  in  a  board  one  for  each  corner, 
making  the  bottom  shelf,  then  6  spools 
and  the  next  shelf.  We  placed  the  shelves 
at  equal  distances  apart  by  repeating  spools 
and  board.  On  the  wires  extending  above 
the  top  shelf  we  placed  2  small  spools,  then 
the  nut,  tightened  down.  On  the  end  of 
the  wires  above  the  nuts  another  spool  was 
placed  and  then  plaster  of  paris  was  run 
in  the  hole  to  fasten  it  to  the  wire.  The 
top  was  smoothed  with  a  coat  of  stain. 
The  shelves  are  complete  and  the  children 
learned  both  to  construct  and  care  for 
their  belongings.  B.  E.  B.,  New  York. 


To  Tint  with  Calcimine 

YV/HEN  home  workers  are  doing  the 
v  job  of  calcimining  they  get  better 
results  if  they  practice  certain  “tricks  of 
the  trade”.  The  following  suggestions 
come  from  a  home  economics  specialist 
in  South  Dakota: 

The  calcimine  should  be  put  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing  first.  It  is  best  to  begin  at  the  left 
hand  corner  of  the  room  and  work  away 
from  the  light  because  the  result  can  be 
seen  better. 

The  calcimine  should  be  applied  en¬ 
tirely  across  the  ceiling  in  a  strip  about  a 
foot  wide.  If  a  workman  is  very  quick, 
a  wide  strip  can  be  handled.  The  object 


tl.  '?ve|y  hemstitched  set.  No.  3013.  on  best  Indian  Head  is  sure  to  please. 

'ic Pieces  include:  scarf,  18x45  in. — 65  cents;  centerpiece,  18  in. — 28  cents;  cen- 
setPrnnt’io3+-  m-'“88  cents;  centerpiece,  44  In.— $1.25;  centerpiece,  54  in.— $1.75.  Luncheon 
et  consisting  of  one  36x36  in.  lunch  cloth  and  four  14  in.  square  napkins,  $1.60;  napkins, 
—nn  LSClUare:„per  ^ozen  $2.20;  buffet  set,  3  pieces, — 65  cents;  vanity  set,  three  pieces, 
$1.50  *  5  pi  ow  cases  per  pair'  42  in-  long— $1.40;  pillow  cases,  45  in.  long,  per  pair,— 

i,  TJ?e  design  finished  in  orange  and  yellow  with  shaded  lavender  centers  in  the 
larger  flowers  and  two  shades  of  pink  combined  with  blue  forgetmenots,  green  stems 
uIhLlfaveSu  n  ,the  sma,,er  flowers,  is  very  artistic.  A  detailed  working  chart  showing 
wnere  each  color  is  to  be  used  is  furnished  with  each  piece  of  material.  Be  sure  to 
rfffr y  number  and  size  of  material  desired  when  ordering.  Send  orders  to  Embroidery 
uept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461-Fourth  Ave.,  N  .Y.  C. 


inexpensive  and  will  require  little  care 
after  planting.  They  will  add  much  to 
the  appearance  of  our  homes  and  the  fall 
planting  will  save  us  a  lot  of  time  in  the 
spring  when  we  are  all  very  busyj — Mrs. 
C.  J.  R.,  New  York. 


Book  Shelves 

OW  many  of  you  get  tired  of  picking 
up  the  children’s  books?  I  did  and 
the  result  was  home  made  bookshelves  for 
their  room.  The  material  used  was  a 
Quantity  of  empty  spools,  four  stiff  wires 
36  inches  long,  bent  on  one  end,  to  keep 
the  spools  from  slipping  off,  and  threads 
and  nut  on  the  other  end.  We  used  the 
wires  taken  from  rolls  of  roofing,  and  four 
P'eces  of  one  inch  board  10  inches  by  40 
mches.  The  children  did  the  work. 

First  they  drilled  a  hole,  the  size  of  the 
wires  in  each  corner  of  each  board  1% 
inches  from  the  side  and  end  of  each 
soard.  Next  they  placed  three  spools  on 
of  the  four  wires,  sliding  them  down 
me  bent  end.  Then  put  wires  through 


is  to  cover  the  wall  with  a  thick  coat,  and 
avoid  the  appearance  of  joinings  or  dry 
edges.  If  the  strip  is  too  wide,  the  edge 
will  dry  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  brush 
it  lightly  with  clean  water  and  a  clean 
brush  before  going  on ;  otherwise  a  line 
will  appear.  Every  inch  of  the  ceiling 
must  be  covered  evenly. 

On  the  walls,  work  from  the  top  down. 
As  large  a  strip  is  done  at  one  time  as 
will  insure  wet  edges.  Mistakes  on  side 
walls  are  not  as  likely  to  occur  because 
the  heat  is  not  as  intense  as  at  the  ceil¬ 
ing;  the  space  is  more  broken  with  open¬ 
ings  and  defects  are  not  so  noticeable. 

Usually  during  the  calcimining  process, 
all  doors  and  windows  are  closed  because 
the  drying  may  take  place  too  rapidly  if 
there  is  too  much  ventilation  in  the  room. 
If  drying  takes  place  too  slowly,  the  walls 
may  appear  spotted.  Consequently,  after 
the  work  is  finished,  the  room  should  be 
opened  to  hasten  the  drying.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  atmosphere  is  damp,  it  may 
mean  better  results  if  heat  is  used  to  dry 
out  the  room. 
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If  you  could  spend  a  whole  day  looking  around 
in  your  local  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store 
you  would  be  tremendously  surprised  at  the 
thousands  of  little  articles  you  would  find  there 
that  would  be  of  help  to  you  in  your  everyday 
work. 

Housewives  should  know  more  about  the  many 
kitchen  specialties,  the  unusual  things  in  kitchen 
utensils,  the  fine  cutlery  and  silverware  and  the 
handy  little  things  lrke  can  openers,  meat 
grinders,  pot  and  pan  cleaners,  and  even  casters, 
picture  wire,  handy  pliers,  small  screw  drivers 
and  oil  cans  for  household  use.  You  will  find 
dependable  alarm  clocks,  every-day. watches  and 
such  things  there  also. 

% 

Men  are  apt  to  find  tools  that  they  never  knew 
existed,  ones  that  are  just  the  thing  to  do  small 
odd  jobs  with.  If  is  the  place  to  select  auto¬ 
mobile  supplies  and  to  buy  your  oils  and  greases 
for  automobile  and  other  machinery  uses. 

Even  the  youngsters  like  the  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Store  because  it  is  where  they  get 
the  best  in  toys,  fishing  poles,  hooks,  sleds,  guns, 
tennis  rackets,  baseballs  and  skates  that  are  so 
dear  to  a  youngster’s  heart. 

Make  it  a  point  to  visit  your  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Store  often.  You  will  be  surprised  at 
the  low  prices  and  the  excellent  values  offered 
you  and,  the  more  you  know  about  it,  the  greater 
will  be  your  opportunities  to  save  through  the 
service  and  help  that  these  “tag”  stores  offer  you. 
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Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  to  us  for  an  outline  of  the 
trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for  rob¬ 
bing  the  soil  or  for  an  outline  of 
the  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

Either  outline  will  help  you  put  on 
an  entertaining,  instructive  program. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

461 -4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


New  FREE! 

book  quotes  Re- 

duced  Factory  Prices. 
5-Year  Guarantee  Bond  on 

Stoves.  Ranges,  Furnaces  200 
styles  and  sizes.  Beautiful  por¬ 
celain  enamel  ranges  and  com¬ 
bination  gas  and  coal  ranges. 
Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 
heating  stoves.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  24-hr.  shipments.  30- 
day  free  trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business. 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers 

801  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


POST  YOUR  FARM-KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF 

Designed  to  cover  legal  requirements  in 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY  and  PENNSYLVANIA 

'E  have  had  a  new  supply  of  trespass  signs  made  up.  This  time  they  are 
of  extra  heavy  linen  on  vhioh  the  lettering  Is  printed  directly.  There  Is 
to  card  icing  to  be  water-scaked  by  the  rain  and  blown  away  by  the  wind.  We 
nave  had  these  new  signs  made  up  of  extra  heavy  material  because  severe  storms 
will  tear  and  otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter  constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post  their  land  and  the  notices  we  have  prepared  com¬ 
ply  In  all  respects  with  the  law.  The  price  to  subscribers  Is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger  quantities. 


W! 
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A  Recess  Lunch 

Au  Ex-Teacher  Advocates  Mid-Morning  Lunch 

some  other  fruit  added  for  the  after¬ 
noon  often  dispenses  with  the  ravenous 
feeling  that  causes  children  to  feel  that 
they  must  have  a  lunch ’just  before  the 
early  evening  meal  is  served.  A  good 
cooky  or  another  sandwich  will  tide 
them  over  until  the  good  hot  baked 
beans,  the  baked  potatoes,  the  thick 
soup,  the  good  country  sausage,  the 
carrots  and  peas  and  the  other  supper 
things  are  placed  on  the  table.  If  you 
want  your  children  to  do  well  physical¬ 
ly  and  mentally  do  not  deny  them  the 
little  lunch  in  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  intermission.  If  iUcould  be  some¬ 
thing  hot  all  the  better,  but  few  coun¬ 
try  children  own  thermos  bottles.  Fail¬ 
ing  the  hot  drink  or  soup  a  good  hearty 
sandwich  will  answer.  Anyhow  it  is 
worth  trying  out.  By  Ex-Teacheb 


]\  /TANY  mothers  put  in  just  enough 
food  for  their  children’s  noonday 
school  luncheon  and  forbid  them  to 
touch  the  meal  until  the  noon  hour. 
They  believe  that  it  is  foolish  and  use¬ 
less  to  “piece”  at  recess,  besides  that 
it  spoils  the  noon  meal.  Others  tuck 
in  an  apple  for  recess,  and  tell  the 
youngsters  to  eat  that  and  nothing 
more.  In  many  instances  strong, 
healthy  youngsters  do  very  well  under 
these  restrictions,  but  in  my  observation 
the  children  who  were  given  what  was 
termed  a  recess  lunch  made  the  greater 
progress  in  their  studies  and  were  out 
of  school  for  illness  less.  The  fact  is 
that  some  children  eat  little  breakfast, 
and  what  they  do  eat  they  swallow 
hastily,  while  delicate  youngsters  are 
-positively  faint  when  they  have  to  wait 
from  before  daylight  on  a  winter  day 
till  eleven-thirty  or  twelve. 

The  recess  lunch  is  wrapped  separ¬ 
ately,  and  does  not  necessitate  the 
handling  of  the  whole  lunch  to  find  it, 
as  it  is  placed  on  top.  Usually  it  is  a 
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Smart  and  Stylish 


2,<b  11.  .  .  . 

Pattern  2611  is  very  smart  indeed  in  t ts 
tailored  simplicity.  The  surplice  closing  with 
the  cluster  of  pleats  lends  an  interesting  touch 
besides  giving  the  extra  ease  needed  in  walk¬ 
ing.  It  makes  up  beautifully  in  moire  silk,  flat 
crepe,  crepella,  light  weight  flannel  or  kasha. 
It  cuts  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  The  36-inch  size  requires 
3^6  yards  of  40-inch  material  with  V\  yard  of 
22-inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new 
Fall  Fashion  Books  and  send  to  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  A.merican  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461 -4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


Sandwiches  or  Dinner? 

T  TOW  does  the  lunch  your  boy  or  girl 
A  1  eats  at  school  compare  with  the 
meal  the  rest  of  the  family  eats  at 
home?  When  the  family  has  dinner  at 
noon  and  the  child’s  noon  meal  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  package  of  sandwiches,  he  may 
not  be  getting  his  fair  share  of  daily 
food.  It  isn’t  always  the  amount  of 
food  that  he  lacks,  but  it  is  the  kind  — 
and  kind  is  just  as  important  as  amount. 
The  family  dinner  has  meat,  potatoes 
and  one  or  more  other  vegetables,  a 
dessert,  and  usually  something  to  drink, 
with  milk  for  the  children.  The  lunch 
box  can  not  carry  this  sort  of  food  eas¬ 
ily,  but,  if  it  is  supplemented  by  a  hot 
dish  prepared  at  school,  it  can  produce 
a  satisfactory  meal.  A  hot  milk  and 
vegetable  soup  or  a  creamed  vegetable 
is  not  difficult  to  prepare  at  school ;  lit¬ 
tle  equipment  is  needed  to  make  it  and 
it  supplies  the  vegetables  and  milk  that 
are  hardest  to  pack  in  a  lunch  box.  Sub¬ 
stantial  sandwiches  of  whole  wheat  1 
bread  and  cheese,  egg,  peanut  butter  or 
meat,  fruit,  or  a  salad  carried  in  a  glass 
jar,  and,  perhaps,  some  molasses  cook¬ 
ies  for  something  sweet,  with  the  hot 
dish  makes  a  delicious  and  healthful 
lunch. 


How  We  Kept  the  Air  Moist 

«\y/  E  have  solved  the  atmospheric 
YV  moisture  question  to  our  satis* 
faction  and  the  interest  of  everyone 
that  comes  here.  We  have  a  14  gallon 
aquarium  which  is  very  attractive  with 
green  growing  plants  and  its  gold  and 
native  fishes.  You  can  see  that  it  would 
be  a  lot  of  trouble  if  the  water  had  to 
be  changed  every  day  or  two,  but  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  addition  of  plenty 
of  green  growing  water  plants  makes 
a  complete  change  unnecessary.  Fresh 
water  should  be  added  as  it  evaporates. 
Do  not  crowd  the  fish.  Most  of  the  na¬ 
tive  fishes,  (if  small)  do  well  in  an 
aquarium  and  are  really  very  beautiful.’ 
— L.  H.  B. 


bread  and  butter  sandwich  with  peanut 
butter,  jam,  a  sprinkling  of  ground  meat 
or  grated  cheese  added.  It  would  do 
anyone’s  heart  good  to  watch  young¬ 
sters  dig  into  lessons  when  the  whole¬ 
some  sandwich  reposes  in  the  stomach. 
A  bottle  of  milk  would  be  excellent,  but 
few  families  value  milk  enough  as  it  is 
too  plentiful  in  the  country.  It  never 
disturbs  the  noon  meal  a  bit  when  the 
children  get  a  hearty  bite  midway  in 
the  morning. 

And  a  good  fat  cooky  with  raisins  or 


Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

’T’HAT^ome  of  our  readers  are  in  need 
of  the  sympathetic,  friendly  advis¬ 
er  has  been  proved  by  the  great  number 
of  letters  which  have  been  written  to 
Aunt  Janet  since  our  announcement  that 
she  stands  ready  to  help  in  time  of  trou¬ 
ble. 

From  the  young  girl  who  wanted  to 
know  how  to  go  about  getting  a  positron 
as  teacher  to  the  aged  man  left  alone 
and  helpless — and  all  the  ages  between 
—letters  have  come  asking  for  comfort¬ 
ing  advice  which  Aunt  Janet  has  give” 
freely  and  understanding^.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  received  a  personal  reply  when  i 
was  desired.  . 

It  is  barely  possible  that  such  a  hi 
of  friendly  advice  or  comfort  at  a  tun® 
when  it  is  much  needed  will  give  y01j 
the  lift  over  a  hard  place — we  hope  so  a 
any  rate.  Be  sure  to  sign  your  narn 
but  it  will  not  be  used  if  your  let 
happens  to  be  published. 
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Tested  Recipes 

Add  To  Your  Collection  of  A.  A.  Kitchen- Tested  Recipes 
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Steak  with  Celery  Savory:  Chop  two 
large  stalks  of  celery,  one  large  onion, 
two  green  peppers,  and  fry  slowly  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  put  where  it  will  keep 
well  heated.  Broil  a  good  sized  steak, 
remove  to  a  hot  platter  and  serve  with 
the  sauce  poured  over  it. — L.  M.  T. 

We  Americans  do  not  get  half  the  in¬ 
teresting  results  from  our  food  stuffs  as 
do  the  French.  Try  adding  more  than 
onions  to  your  steak  and  see  if  you  do 
not  like  the  result  even  better  than  the 
orthodox  steak-and-onions. 

Beet  Salad:  Wash  a  half  dozen 
medium-sized  beets,  cook  until  tender,  re¬ 
move  skins  and  chill.  Scoop  out  the  center 
of  each  and  fill  opening  with  a  mixture  of 
cottage  cheese,  chopped  green  and  red 
peppers  and  chopped  lettuce.  Serve  with 
a  spoonful  of  mayonnaise  over  each  beet. 
— L.  M.  T. 

For  purposes  of  convenience  in  eating, 
the  beet  might  be  sliced  half  way  down 
in  quarters  or  eighths.  We  all  know  from 
experience  that  few  things  more  slippery 
than  beets  come  to  the  table. 

Savory  Ham:  Mix  together  three  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  mustard,  one  fourth  teaspoon ful 
pepper,  two  tablespoonfuls  catsup,  and  a 
dash  of  cayenne  pepper.  Slice  one  pound 
of  boiled  ham  (thin).  In  a  baking  dish 
put  layers  of  the  ham,  spreading  each 
with  the  mustard  mixture  and  dusting 
liberally  with  grated  cheese.  Bake  fifteen 
minutes,  remove  to  ice  box  and  chill.  Be¬ 
fore  serving,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the 
ham  slices  in  slices  one  fourth  inch  thick. 
— L.  M.  T. 

Since  mustard  and  pepper  are  “hot 
spices ’’  they  should  be  treated  with  great 
respect  when  combining  with  this  mix¬ 
ture. 

Lancaster  Pudding 

To  each  quart  of  water,  add  two- thirds 
cupful  corn  meal,  one  third  cupful  wheat 
flour  and  one  half  teaspoonful  salt.  When 
water  is  boiling  stir  mixture  two  minutes 
with  a  heavy  egg  beater,  put  dish  on  as¬ 
bestos  mat  and  cook  slowly  for  forty-five 
minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Five  min¬ 
utes  before  taking  from  the  stove  stir  in 
one  half  cupful  each  seeded  raisins  and 
currants.  Serve  with  a  molasses  sauce 
made  as  follows:  Put  two  thirds  cupful 
molasses  in  pan,  stir  in  one  tablespoon  ful 
sugar  and  boil  gently  three  minutes.  Add 
one  cupful  boiling  water,  a  second  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sugar  and  tablespoonful  of 
flour  stirred  smooth  in  a  half  cupful  of 
water.  Cook  until  it  thickens,  stirring 
briskly,  beat  in  one  half  teaspoonful  butter 
and  one  tablespoonful  lemon  juice  or 
vinegar  and  remove  from  fire.  Serve 
either  hot  or  cold. — L.  M.  T. 

As  for  all  such  recipes  additional  liquid 
may  be  added  if  the  mixture  becomes  too 
thick  during  cooking.  Molasses  sauce  is 
quite  an  addition  and  we  wish  there  were 
more  people  using  more  molasses.  Re¬ 
cent  experiments  have  proven  that  the  open 
kettle  molasses  contains  valuable  vitamines 
besides  being  very  tasty. 


meals  serve  in  a  year.  The  lowest  num¬ 
ber  of  guest  meals  served  on  these  farms 
was  47,  the  highest  442. 

There  were  three  outstanding  leaks  in 
the  family  expenditures.  The  farms  did 
not  take  full  advantage  of  all  the  vege¬ 
tables  a  garden  could  supply.  A  garden 
properly  cared  for  should  supply  the 
family  table  with  canned,  stored,  or  fresh 
vegetables  the  entire  year. 

Surprise  was  registered  by  the  house¬ 
wives  when  they  found  the  large  amount 
spent  for  confections  and  tobacco.  The 
dimes  and  nickels  amounted  to  more  than 
their  share  in  most  of  the  budgets. 

It  is  a  poor  trade,  Miss  Bane  believes, 
for  a  farmer  to  sell  his  wheat  at  less 


Attractive  and  Practical 


Pattern  688  shows  a  new  idea  in  apron 
design.  The  bib  with  shaped  straps  has  a 
gathered  pointed  skirt  attached  to  it  which  is 
just  as  attractive  as  it  is  practical.  The  pretty 
figured  dimities,  voiles  or  even  organdies 
would  make  lovely  little  fancy  aprons  for 
gifts,  while  cretonne,  sateen  or  gingham  would 
be  very  practical  for  everyday  use..  The  pat¬ 
tern  comes  in  sizes  small,  medium  and  large, 
and  only  requires  yards  of  AO-inch  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  medium  size.  Price  13c. 


than  $1.30  a  bushel  and  buy  it  back  as 
breakfast  cereal  at  one  cent  an  ounce, 
nearly  ten  dollars  a  bushel.  Cooked  whole 
wheat  grains  make  an  excellent  breakfast 
cereal. 


Salt  Cod-Fish 


What  Price  Food? 


*  *  VV  J IFE,  you  have  your  good 
VV  points,”  says  John  one  day  at 
j  ”  ^  cannot  eat  as  cheaply  as  one,  but  dinner,  “but  you  can’t  boil  salt  cod-fish.  I 


large  families  can  serve  meals  at 
lowest  cost  per  member,  Geneva  M.  Bane, 
home  management  specialist  at  the  Ohio 
State  University  says  after  summarizing 
household  accounts  kept  by  farm  women. 

Families  of  two  and  three  prepared  their 
food  at  approximately  50  cents  a  meal  for 
each  member.  A  family  of  seven  was  fed 
fpr  32  cents  a  meal.  Another  mother  fed 
eight  for  29  cents  a  meal  for  each  mem- 
b^r-  A  few  women  keeping  accounts.  Miss 
Bane  points  out,  are  keeping  boarders  be¬ 
cause  they  can  cook  for  one  or  two  more 
people  without  much  effort  and  at  the 
same  time  serve  their  meals  more  eco¬ 
nomically. 

*lhe  women  cooperating  with  Miss  Bane  _  _  ___  _  _ _ _ 

^ere  the  first  group  of  any  size,  in  Ohio,  humble  myself  to  ask  Mrs  Dickie  either. 

•0  keep  a  record  of  tfie  number  of  guest  A  little  stranger  arrived  at  the  Dickie 


got  some  at  Mrs.  Dickie’s  one  day  and  it 
was  as  white  and  nice  to  look  at  and  not 
a  bit  of  salt  either.  She  hadn’t  it  buried 
in  sauce,  just  served  by  itself  and  the 
sauce  in  another  dish  if  we  wanted  it. 
Why  don’t  you  ask  her  how  she  does  it?” 

“Me  ask  her,”  says  I,  tossing  my  head 
and  striving  to  keep  the  tears  back.  “No 
indeed.  Ask  her  yourself  if  you  are  so 
anxious.  I  am  sure  I  soaked  this  long 
enough  and  changed  the  water  three  times. 
Perhaps  she  gets  some  special  kind.” 

“No,  it  is  just  the  same  as  you  get.  I 
saw  some  hanging  out  in  the  shed.” 

At  last  I  have  found  out  the  secret  and 
no  more  does  John  groan  when  he  sees 
salt  fish  on  the  table  and  I  didn’t  have  to 


home  and  I  was  asked  to  help  for  a  week. 
I  went.  One  evening  she  said,  “We  will 
have  some  cod-fish  for  dinner  tomorrow. 
Mrs.  Small,  ask  Harold  to  cut  you  off  a 
piece.” 

“All  right,  Mrs  Dickie,”  I  said,  feeling 
pretty  small,  you  may  be  sure.  Harold 
came  into  the  pantry  where  I  was  wash¬ 
ing  the  dishes. 

“Here’s  the  fish,  Mrs.  Small,”  he  said 
“I’ve  skinned  it  for  you.” 

“Bless  the  boy,”  I  says  to  myself,  “that 
is  the  secret;”  and  sure  enough  it  was. 
Skin  before  you  soak. — Flora. 


When  Drawing  Threads 

r"TO  save  time,  patience  and  eye-sight, 
when  drawing  threads  for  hemming  or 
other  purposes  I  place  my  material  flat  on 
a  table.  From  pure  soap  I  make  a  very 
strong  lather  and  with  a  soft  brush  such 
as  a  shaving  brush  I  apply  the  lather  where 
the  threads  must  be  drawn.  When  the  ma¬ 
terial  has  become  dry,  the  threads  may  be 
drawn  very  readily. — Alice  Margaret 
Ashton. 


Booklet  for  Old  Recipes 

We  still  have  on  hand  some  of  the 
booklets  containing  the  old  fashioned 
recipes  which  were  distributed  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  by  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Society  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  last 
year.  These  are  especially  desirable  for 
any  celebration  featuring  the  foods  of 
our  fathers  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  fur¬ 
nish  our  readers  with  them  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Please  enclose  a  2c  stamp  with 
the  request. 


(Uou 

if  get  the 

extra  help 

of  Fels-Naptha  whether 
you  wash  clothes  in 
cool,  lukewarm  or  hot 
water. 

Good  soap  and  plenty 
of  dirt-loosening 
naptha,  working  to¬ 
gether  in  Fels-Naptha, 
save  wear-and-tear  on 
you  and  the  clothes. 

FELS-NAPTHA 


Try  the  New 

Cuticura 

Shaving  Stick 

Freely  Lathering 
Medicinal  and  Emollient 


in  big  weekly  m* 

111  MAGAZINES  111 T 


Most  unusual  offert  Ten  weekly  Issues  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  liveliest  illustrated  magazine  for  10c.  Highest  | 
Quality  Action;  unusua  1  articles;  sparkling  wit  and 
humor.  Send  name,  address  and  10c  without  delay. 

rThe  Pathfinder,  Dept  D-130,  Washington, D.C.' 


HEN'S 

rORFURNACE 


'Gj' V  E  R  Y  country  home 
should  have  this  modern 
“above  -  the  -  floor”  furnace. 

Heats  the  entire  house  by  cir¬ 
culating,  moist,  warm  air  from 
room  to  room.  Resembles  a 
piece  of  beautiful,  period  furni¬ 
ture.  The  porcelain  Allenamel 
finish  in  natural  walnut  effect  is 
easily  dusted. 

Large  double  doors  and  oval  firepot 
permit  use  of  wood.  All  other  fuels 
also  burned  with  great  economy. 

Allen’s  Heat  Radiating  Fins 

.  The  new  ALLEN  fin  construction 
increases  radiating  surfaces  100%. 

These  fins  strengthen  the  castings, 

edve  fuel  and  add  greatly  to  the  heating  ca- 
pacity.  Only  in  the  ALLRN  can  you  get  the 
great  advantages  of  this  improvement. 

Oldtime  Fireside  Cheer 

ALLEN’S  Parlor  Furnace  combines  the 
ruddy  glow  and  cheer  of  the  open  fireside 
with  the  efficiency  of  a  modem  heating  sys¬ 
tem.  Only  the  patented  ALLEN  has  this 
exclusive  feature. 

If  there  is  no  ALLEN  Dealer  near  you,  This  Free 
write  direct  for  complete  information.  Booklet 

New  York  Distributors  contains 

g,  y>  interesting 

r/tetCC~<7 1  ni.  tacts  about 

GEO^W EDDY  CO.,  heating.  Send 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


for  it  today, 


GEO.  W.  EDDY  CO., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Please  send  me  your  Booklet— “Fire- 
side  Cheer.” 


M 
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The  Sauce  of  the 


Crow 


— By  Harry  Harrison  Kroll 


t<T  DON’T  reckon  there  ever  was  a 

A  peskier  critter  on  earth  than  a  crow  1” 
It  was  Jud’s  thin,  querulous  treble. 

“Aw,  now,  Jud,  that  ain’t  so.  Crows 
are  the  friendliest  bird  a  farmer  has.  Why, 
it  does  me  good  to  hear  ’em  carry  on  down 
in  the  field.  Sounds  like  a  gang  of  school 
boys  arguing  over  a  game  of  marbles — 
like  you  used  to  when  I  beat  you  at  keeps.” 
The  voice  was  dad’s.  They  were  sitting 
on  the  front  porch  at  their  favorite  year- 
round  sport — growling  at  one  aiiother. 

“They  hain’t !  They  eat  up  a  body’s  corn, 
and  I’ve  known  ’em  to  kill  chickens — 
little  chickens.” 

“Aw,  now,  Jud,  that  couldn’t  be  so. 
Why,  crows  help  a  body  to  raise  chickens. 
They  make  the  hen  lay  eggs.” 

“Yah,  like  heck  they  do !” 

“Yes,  they  do.  The  old  hen  gets  into 
an  argument  with  the  crow,  and  he  sasses 
back  and  gets  the  best  of  the  thing  like  I 
do  with  you,  and  she  gets  so  mad  she  goes 
and  lays  an  egg — just  like  you  go  back 
home  and  go  to  work  when  ,you  get  sore 
at  me.” 

“You  make  me  tired!”  snarled  Jud.  “I’ll 
stake  money  that  you  don’t  know  what 
you  are  talking  about.” 

“I’ll  cover  you.  What’s  the  figure?” 

“Hunnerd  dollars!  Hunnerd  dollars!” 

“Make  it  a  turkey  for  Christmas.  I 
bet  you  a  turkey  that  hen  for  hen  my 
hens  will  outlay  yours  this  yeat,  you  keep¬ 
ing  the  crows  chased  off  your  place  as 
much  as  possible,  and  I’ll  encourage  them 
as  much  as  possible.” 

“Har!  Har!”  cackled  Jud.  “Here’s 
where  I  eat  a  turkey  on  you  next  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner.  I  got  to  have  my  pick  of  the 
flock.  I’ll  shoo  all  the  crows  off  my  field 
over  on  yours,  and  they’ll  eat  your  corn 
whilst  I  eat  your  turkey.  It’s  your  bar¬ 
gain,  recollect.  How  many  hens  you  got?” 

“Just  a  hundred.” 

“Well,  I  got  right  at  a  hunnerd  and 
fifty.  You  have  to  produce  more  than 
two  thirds  as  many  eggs  as  me.  That’s 
clear,  ain’t  it?” 

“Clear  as  mud.  And  I’ll  do  it,  too.” 

♦  *  * 

CO  the  wager  was  made.  I  couldn’t 
^  understand  it,  for  while  Dad  and  Jud 
were  always  betting  on  something,  this 
crow  business  mystified  me.  For  only  the 
week  before  Dad  had  been  all  but  swear¬ 
ing  about  the  peskiness  of  crows,  and  wish¬ 
ing  he  had  an  aircraft  gun  that  would 
blow  them  all  to  smithereens.  And  now 
he  was  actually  entering  into  a  contract 
with  Jud  to  encburage  the  raucous  birds. 
When  Jud  was  gone,  I  went  to  him  and 
tried  to  establish  the  cause  for  his  sud¬ 
den  insanity.  He  merely  winked  at  me. 

“Got  an  idea!”  he  said  laconically. 

I  watched  him  carefully  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  days.  But  his  movements  were  so 
mysterious  that  I  could  establish  little. 

Some  of  the  crops  had  failed  the  past 
season,  but  the  crow  crop  was  up  to  aver¬ 
age.  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  ten  thou¬ 
sand  crows  that  roosted  in  the  woods  over 
on  Bear  Cat  creek.  Just  at  daybreak 
they  would  begin  to  come  up  out  of  the 
swamp,  and  for  thirty  minutes  the  air 
was  black  with  them.  And  they  were  a 
sassy  gang,  too.  The}"-  didn’t  say  ‘mister’ 
to  anybod}r.  I  threw  a  stick  at  one  low- 
flying  rascal  one  morning,  and  he  spat  on 
me. 

Dad  didn’t  have  any  difficulty  in  en¬ 
couraging  them,  either.  He  made  a  call 
out  of  a  piece  of  hickory,  hollowed  out 
like  a  dugout,  upon  which  he  scraped  with 
another  stick.  It  was  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  that  old  timers  used  to  make  turkey 
calls.  With  the  contraption  Dad  was  soon 
able  to  fool  the  blackest,  sleekest  old  cock¬ 
crow  in  the  flock.  Early  each  morning  he 
would  go  down  in  the  field,  where  there 
was  an  old  sink-hole,  get  down  into  this 
out  of  sight,  and  call  the  crows.  They 
would  come  so  thick  that  they  looked  like 
ants  on  a  hill. 

And  the  mysterious  part  of  the  thing 
was  that  almost  immediately  the  old  hens 
began  to  lay.  Of  course,  it  was  laying¬ 
time,  anyhow,  being  spring;  but  that  hun¬ 


dred  hens  outdid  themselves.  Every  one* 
in  a  while  I  would  gather  90  eggs  a  day. 
One  day  I  got  an  even  hundred.  Every 
hen  on  the  yard  had  laid — that  is,  if  I 
hadn’t  found  a  few  laid  upon  previous 
days.  At  any  rate,  those  hens  got  down 
to  their  business  and  cranked  out  more 
eggs  than  I  ever  saw  hens  lay  before. 

♦  *  * 

JUD  came  over  frequently,  keeping  tally. 

Everything  in  the  contest  was  over  and 
aboveboard,  so  Dad  offered  no  objections. 
He  returned  visits  with  Jud,  and  in  fact 
the  whole  community  soon  became  seethed 
with  excitement.  And  almost  from  the 
very  beginning  Dad  got  in  the  lead.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  our  hundred  hens  were 
laying  more  eggs  than  Jud’s  hundred  and 
fifty. 

“You  ain’t  playing  fairt”  Jud  accused 
Dad.  “You  got  more  than  a  hundred 
hens.” 

“Pick  out  any  neighbor  you  want  to 
count  ’em,”  replied  Dad. 

“You’re  buying  eggs  and  slipping  in 
the  nests !” 

“I’ll  pay  the  wages  of  any  one  you  sug¬ 
gest  to  guard  me.  All  I  ask  is  that  no 
one  sees  me  when  I  feed  the  hens.” 

“Ah  hah!  You’re  filling  ’em  up  on  red 
pepper  1  They  won’t  last.  Mark  my 
words — they  won’t  last!” 

“It’s  the  crows  that’s  making  ’em  lay,” 
explained  father.  “Didn’t  I  tell  you  that 
when  crows  sass  your  hens,  it  makes  ’em 
mad  and  they  go  and  lay  an  egg!” 

4‘Rats !”  snorted  Jud. 

*  *  * 

\  FTER  that  I  caught  the  old  man  try¬ 
ing  to  get  on  to  Dad’s  system  of  feed¬ 
ing.  Jud  would  come  about  home  casually, 
pass  the  time  of  day,  then  go  away 
through  the  barn  lot.  When  he  thought 
no  one  was  looking,  he  darted  inside  and 
I  knew  he  was  poking  about,  examining 
nests,  and  trying  to  find  something — he 
knew  not  what.  Nor  did  I.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  as  mystified  as  he.  Dad 
had  suddenly  grown  so  secretive  that  one 
simply  could  not  get  a  line  on  what  kind 
of  tricks  he  was  employing.  Only,  I 
knew  he  was  up  to  nothing  dishonest.  He 
had  a  method  and  it  was  working,  that 
was  all.  Of  course,  I  could  not  accept 
the  crow  theory,  for  that  was  idiotic ;  and 
yet  I  couldn’t  reject  it.  And  daily  Dad 
went  down  into  the  field  .and  called  the 
birds  up  to  the  sinkhole. 

My  explanation  of  the  mystery  was  that 
Dad  had  stumbled  upon  some  sort  of  effec¬ 
tive  feeding  ration,  for  he  was  using  all 
of  this  hoodooism  about  the  crows  merely 
to  tease  old  Jud,  who  had  always  been 
Dad’s  rival  in  fine  poultry  and  blooded 
hogs.  When  they  were  boys,  it  had  been 
marbles,  now  it  was  eggs.  Then  Dad  had 
explained  his  winning  by  a  rabbit’s  foot; 
now  it  was  due  to  the  crows. 

Time  rocked  on.  Summer  came.  The 
contest  raged.  Dad  was  so  far  ahead  that 
he  looked  a  sure  winner,  but  there  could 
be  no  question  but  his  production  of  eggs 
was  falling  off.  He  dropped  down  to  a 
two-thirds  production  of  Jud’s  and  Jud 
rubbed  his  thin  hands  in  glee. 

“He,  he!  Pepper  all  out,  hey?”  he 
gloated.  “Didn’t  I  tell  you?  When  the 
pepper  was  all  gone,  or  you  had  run  a 
hot-box  in  the  machine,  it  would  go  in  the 
ditch.  I’ll  eat  that  turkey  yet !” 

“The  crows  have  quit  coming  to  my 
field,”  explained  dad. 

And  truly  enough  the  birds  had.  Dad 
might  go  down  in  the  field  now  and  run  a 
hot-box  in  his  crow  call,  and  not  a  single 
black  rascal  but  wouldn’t  take  to  the  wing 
and  never  stop  flying  till  he  was  safe  in 
-the  bog  of  Bear  Cat  swamp.  There  was 
something  uncanny  about  it. 

*  *  * 

it  A  H,  well,”  accepted  Dad,  “it  doesn’t 
matter  now  anyway.  I’ve  got  you 
beat,  Jud.  Your  hens  won’t  ever  catch 
up  with  my  record.  Mine  are  going  to 
keep  on  laying  just  as  good  as  yours.  I’m 


going  to  eat  the  biggest  turkey  in  your 
flock  00  Christmas  day.  You  see  if  I 
don’t” 

And  he  did.  Jud  was  game  enough  to 
admit  defeat  Dad  had  put  it  over  him  in 
■egg  production. 

Jud,  however,  not  to  be  outdone  entirely, 
came  over  and  took  dinner  with  us. 

“You  got  to  tell  me  how  you  made  those 
crows  keep  your  hens  laying,  or  Ill  put 
poison  in  this  carcass,”  he  told  Dad,  while 
he  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  carving. 

“You  admit  then,  that  I  was  right  about 
crows  being  a  friend  of  the  farmer?”  asked 
Dad. 

“I  reckon  I’ve  got  to,  but  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  nary  a  word  of  it  How  did  you  do 
it?” 

“Well,”  said  Dad  with  a  smile,  “I’ll  tell 


you.  I  got  down  in  that  sink  hole  in  the 
field,  and  I  called  those  scoundrels  up  to 
me.  And  when  one  would  get  down  into 
the  hole  to  see  what  I  was  hollering  about 
I’d  grab  him  and  wring  his  neck  and  pick 
him.  I’d  catch  anywhere  from  a  dozen 
to  as  many  as  I  could  carry.  Then  that 
night  I’d  go  back  to  the  hole,  get  the  car¬ 
casses,  burn  the  feathers,  and  come  to  the 
house.  Then  I'd  put  those  crows  in  the 
green  bone  chopper  and  make  ’em  into  hen 
feed.  That’s  what  made  those  hens  lay, 
But  along  after  awhile  the  crows  got  sus¬ 
picious  of  that  hole  and  you  couldn’t  hire 
one  to  come  near  it.  That  accounted  to  my 
egg-Production  falling  off.  Who  said  a 
sassy  crow  wouldn’t  make  a  hen  lay?” 

"Pass  your  plate.  Bill,  darn  yet”  said 
Jud.  “Pass  yonr  plate!” 


Pioneer  Bookkeeping 


By  H.  W. 

/’“'YNCE  upon  a  time  in  a  little  town  way 
back  where  the  country  was  new  and 
“bookl earning”  and  money  was  scarce, 
there  was  an  enterprising  farmer  who 
“kept  store”  in  the  front  part  of  his  house. 
He  often  had  occasion  to  “charge  it”  and 
for  a  time  he  had  no  trouble  keeping  these 
accounts  in  his  head,  as  the  saying  goes. 
For  the  most  of  his  customers  were  farm¬ 
ers  and  of  course  all  farmers  are  honest 
But  as  time  went  on  and  business  increased 
and  new  customers  were  added  while  some 
of  the  old  ones  still  remained  unsettled 
and  worse  yet,  still  others  in  dispute,  it 
was  evident  that  some  plan  or  means  em¬ 
bodying  a  more  tangible  if  a  more  elabor¬ 
ate  form  must  be  adopted. 

Of  course  in  such  a  predicament  as  this 
in  these  days  we  would  resort  to  book¬ 
keeping,  well  that’s  what  he  did.  Only 
he  didn’t  keep  a  book  like  you  or  I  would. 
He  didn’t  have  a  regular  set  of  books  nor 
a  fountain  pen.  There  weren’t  any  to 
have.  He  didn’t  even  have  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  writing  except  that  portion 
of  it  lying  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
name.  But  one  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
draw  pictures  of  things  pretty  well.  In 
fact  he  was  what  they  called  in  those  days 
a  natural  born  artist  and  this  gift  proved 
a  great  help  to  him,  in  fact  it  really  saved 
the  day.  He  took  it  and  a  few  smooth 
shaved  shingles  and  what  he  knew  about 
making  figures  and  writing  and  with  a 
piece  of  charcoal  instituted  a  system  of 
picture  bookkeeping.  That  not  only  re¬ 
duced  confusion  but  nailed  a  lot  of  money 
that  might  have  been  forgotten.  When 
customers  bought  anything  and  had  it 
charged,  he  simply  made  some  marker 
that  stood  for  their  name  and  opposite  this 
he  drew  a  picture  of  the  article  purchased. 
As  a  rule  he  drew  the  likeness  so  life-like 
that  even  time  created  no  room  for  doubt; 
neither  upon  the  part  of  himself  nor  the 
purchaser.  In  cases  of  any  doubt,  usually 
between  the  three,  the  merchant,  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  pictures,  it  would  finally 
be  cyphered  out  and  results  reached  that 
seemed  to  come  close  to  the  real  truth  of 
the  matter. 

Sometimes,  ’tis  true,  cases  of  uncertainty 
arose  that  required  a  great  deal  of  careful 
consideration  as  well  as  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  imagination  and  the  memory  to  bring 
about  what  we  would  call  today  an  accept¬ 
able  report  of  the  reparation  committee. 

One  day  a  farmer  came  into  the  store 
and  said,  “Say  John,”  (the  merchant’s 
name  was  John  Smith),  I’ve  been  thinking 
about  it  ever  since  you  dunned  me  two 
months  ago  for  that  there  cheese  and  I 
can’t  remember  even  getting  a  hull  cheese 
of  you  in  my  life  nor  any  other  time. 

“Remember”  says  John  “you  haint  try¬ 
ing  to  put  your  memory  up  against  my 
figures,  be  you,  Hlnk?”  He  says,  “A  year 
is  a  good  while  to  remember  everything 
and  it’s  been  a  lot  over  a  year  ago  you 
got  that  cheese  of  me.” 

“I  didn’t  get  no  cheese,  I  tell  ye,” 
answers  Hank.  “We  make  dutch  cheese 
to  home  and  don’t  eat  no  other  cheese 


BOLLES 

cause  its  gots  skippers  in  it”  The  re¬ 
mark  in  reference  to  skippers  John  knew 
to  be  true  and  it  put  a  thought  into  his 
head.  He  would  try  and  look  up  the  ac¬ 
count  as  he  was  quite  sure  he  had  “put 
it  down”.  So  John  brought  out  a  bunch 
of  shaved  shingles  upon  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  his  bookkeeping — a  sort  of  loose- 
leaf  method,  so  to  speak,  and  by  the  help 
of  Hank  and  two  or  three  bystanders  the 
charcoal  picture  memoranda  was  carefully 
gone  over  with  several  times  and  at  last 
sure  enough,  the  “entry”  was  located. 

“Yes,  there  it  is”,  says  John,  “as  plain 
as  your  nose  on  your  face,”  (Hank  sure 
did  happen  to  have  a  big  nose),  “a  hull 
cheese,  do  you  see  it,  right  there.”  “I 
don’t  care,”  says  Hank,  “I  never  got  no 
cheese,  so  help  me  Moses.  What  I  did  git, 
come  to  think  about  it,  I  got  a  grind  stone 
of  you  a  year  ago  last  hayin’  time,  maybe 
that  might  be  it.”  “Oh  yes,”  admitted 
John,  “I  remember  now,  it  was  a  grind 
stone  you  got  instead  of  a  cheese,  the  only 
difference  is  I  forgot  to  put  a  square  hole 
in  the  middle  of  it  for  the  crank  shaft” 


k  A  Grood  Marketing  Book 

/'ANE  of  the  most  practical  books  from 
a  farmer’s  standpoint  that  has  come 
to  our  attention  in  a  long  time  is  called 
“Making  Your  Own  Market”  by  Lord  and 
Delohery,  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City.  This  book  is  a  sort  of  a  hand  book 
of  farmers’  marketing  experiences  in 
which  seventy  men  and  women  tell  the 
methods  that  have  brought  them  success 
in  selling  at  better  prices  the  products  of 
their  farms.  There  are  many  personal  ex¬ 
periences  and  illustrations  of  roadside 
stand  marketing,  including  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  signs,  suggestions  as  to  how  to  keep 
customers,  and  many  other  selling 
pointers. 

“Selling  Around  Home”  is  the  title  of 
one  of  the  chapters  of  personal  experiences 
which  every  farmer  interested  in  local  mar¬ 
kets  will  want  to  read  and  from  which  he 
can  obtain  many  practical  suggestions. 
“Retail  Routes”  is  the  subject  of  another 
chapter.  Some  of  the  sub-divisions  under 
this  are :  Our  Butter  Route,  $2,000 
from  Six  Acres,  Milk  for  Sick  Babies,  A 
Coffee  Cream  Route,  Our  Fruit  Route, 
Brigham’s  Egg  Route,  all  farmers  letters 
from  actual  experience.  Other  chapters 
include  “Selling  Specialties”  and  “Direct- 
by-Mail  Selling”. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $1.25  and  it  is 
worth  the  money. 


Prevention  of  worms  in  poultry  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  attempting  to  control  them 
after  they  have  become  intrenched.  1  he 
best  method  is  to  follow  a  strict  sanita¬ 
tion  program.  Raise  the  chicks  in  clean 
houses,  with  clean  litter,  use  clean  feed 
and  water,  and  let  them  range  only  on 
clean  ground. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.” 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


WELSH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  natural  heelers, 
shipped  C.  O.  D.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


YOU  OFTEN  WISH  for  help  at  4  A.  M  — 
satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd,  they  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO.  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 


GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS,  black  and  tan. 
Males  $10.00;  females  $5.00.  WARD  WILLARD, 
Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES,  Black  and  White, 
Tan  and  White.  Clear  parkings.  W.  H.  COOL¬ 
EY,  Albion,  Pa. 


FOXHOUND  PUPS:— Walker  Redbone  cross, 
teady  to  start  this  Fall.  Protect  farm  and  poul¬ 
try.  $20.  M.  HAMAKER,  Stockton,  N.  J. 


PEDIGREED  BELGIAN  HARES:  Exception¬ 
ally  fine  bargains  in  four  months  stock.  Sired 
by  a  registered,  prize-winning  buck  and  out  of 
racy,  pedigreed  does.  Type  and  color  that  will 
please  you.  Price,  either  sex,  $3.00  each.  NORTH 
RIDGE  RABBITRY,  Cooksburg,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  DUAL  PURPOSE  Shorthorns,  write  or 
tell  on  WM.  J.  BREW,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and 
him  lambs.  Also  Duroc  pigs.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval.  J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna-On-Cayuga,  N. 

_ Swine _ 

REGISTERED  ESSEX  PIGS,  ten  weeks  old. 
Horned  Dorset  ram  lambs.  CHARLES  LAF- 
FERTY,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. _ 

REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS,  $8.75.  Six  weeks  old, 
large  litters,  best  blood  lines.  Northern  Grown 
Rosen  Seed  Rye,  Vetch  mixed,  great  yielder. 
GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

CHESHIRES:  Registered.  The  pig  to  please 
the  palate.  Superior  type.  MORNINGSIDE 
FARM,  Sylvania,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  PIGS;  Bred  from 
prize  winning  strain.  Will  ship  on  approval,  $10 
each  at  10  to  12  weeks.  E.  LAFLER,  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y. 


_ _ POULTRY _ 

PULLETS — Purebred,  high  egg  laying  strains, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
prices.  CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Drawer  25, 
State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. _ 

LEGHORN  PULLETS:  Free  range  grown 
and  bred  for  production.  Write  for  particulars 
and  prices.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF,  Towanda, 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets,  14 
Weeks  old.  Large  size,  306-egg  strain.  CLOSE’S 
EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


POULTRY 


READY-TO-LAY  PULLETS.  Clover  range 

raised  on  clean  ground.  For  immediate  sale. 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  $1.25  up;  Barred 
Rocks  $1.50  up.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  Strong  vig- 
orous  birds  from  trapnested  stock.  September  de¬ 
livery,  $1.25  each.  F.  L.  MORTON,  Cackleberry 
Farm,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  PULLETS  from  closely 
selected  heavy  laying  stock;  15  weeks  old;  Free 
range,  milk-fed.  $1.10  each.  F.  A.  SPENCER, 
Canisteo,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  THOUSAND  WHITE  LEGHORN 
Pullets  from  trap-nested  and  rigidly  culled  flock. 
Mothers  with  trap  records  of  from  160  to  250 
eggs.  Sired  by  choicest  males  from  hens  with 
records  up  to  284  eggs  and  from  Hollywood  male 
with  301  egg  dam.  Eight  hundred  splendid  indi¬ 
viduals  not  ready  to  lay,  $2.50  .  each.  Younger 
pullets  from  $1.00  up.  cockerels  from  hens  with 
records  of  200  eggs  and  up,  $3.00  to  $5.00. 
STONEWOLD  LEGHORN  FARM,  Flemington, 
N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  500  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  yearling 
hens,  from  culled  flocks,  $1.00  each.  EDWARD 
PALMER,  Atwater,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  or  R.  I. 
Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed,  $8.00; 
mixed  $7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS — Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00,  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00;  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc  more, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 

SEPTEMBER  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks — 
Barred  Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred. 
Light  mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on 
large  lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c 
more.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $8 — 100; 
White  Leghorns  $8 — 100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds 
$9—100;  White  Rocks  $10—100;  Light  Mixed 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  mixed  $8 — 100.  Culled  for 
heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NEIMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister- 
ville,  Pa. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

- 

EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates.  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept  A,  89  Water- 
bury  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Miscellaneous 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE— Cheap:  Adriance 
Reaper;  10  H.  P.  Fairbanks  Engine;  Ohio  En¬ 
silage  cutter;  Thrashing  Machine.  H.  HEPBURN, 
Clifton,  N.  J. 

3-HORSE  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  engine  $40; 
32-volt  generator  $25;  V\  H.  P.  motor  $10;  Sety 
grinder  $14.  H.  VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfield, 
Pa. 

Clipping  Machines 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 

CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Corn  Harvesters 

RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price-only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO., '  Salina,  Kans. 

Milking  Machines 

ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  11  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive,  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Freel  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Silos 

NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE — Lots  on  paved  road,  electric  pow¬ 
er,  telephone,  mile  to  church  and  school. 

LOUISE  ALGER,  Apalacliin,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  FARMS:  Fenced  with  buildings.  125 
acres,  $850;  200  acres,  $1200;  175  acres,  $1500. 
Farms  7  to  700  acres.  Bargains  stocked  farms. 
No  better  hay  and  pasture  section.  New  York 
City  market.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Norwich,  N. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS— Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Girl  or  woman  for  general  house¬ 
work.  Two  children.  State  age,  experience,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary.  BOX  433,  c|o  American 
Agriculturist. 


“Help  Wanted” 

“POSITIONS  WANTED” 

AND 

“AGENTS  WANTED” 

Advertising 

reaches  a  large  number 
of  prospects  when  inserted 
in  the  Classified  Section  of 
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HELP  WANTED 


(19)  199 


OWING  TO  THE  INCREASING  DEMAND 
for  Dairy  Improvement  Associations  a  training 
school  for  association  milk  testers  will  be  given 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture  during  the  week  of 
September  19,  1927.  The  work  will  include  Bab¬ 
cock  testing,  computing  rations,  and  record  keepi 
ing.  For  complete  information  write  to  G.  W. 
TAILBY,  JR.,  Dept,  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  in 
delightful  farm  home.  References.  Address  MRS. 
HALSEY  REID,  Cranberry,  N.  J. 

WANTED : — A  good  man  on  a  50-acre  orch¬ 
ard  farm;  one  who  has  had  some  experience  in 
orchard  care  and  packing  fruit.  Address  H.  B. 
VINCENT,  Old  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES* 

SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — ■ 
New  Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  thous- 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS.  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  LADDER,  34  to  40  ft.,  27c  ft. 
Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY  delivered  within  third  postal 
zone;  Clover,  60-lb.  can,  $8.00;  10-lb.  $2.00; 
5-lb.  $1.10;  Buckwheat  $7.00,  $1.90  and  $1.00. 
NELSON  STEVENS,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  new  ventilating  system  equipment 
with  complete  working  plans  for  38-cow  barn. 
Owner  unable  to  build.  Price  moderate.  Write 
for  particulars.  BOX  434,  c|o  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Flowers — Plants 

DELPHINIUM,  HOLLYHOCK,  BLEEDING 
HEART,  Hardy  Phlox,  Columbine,  Pyrethum, 
Gaillardia,  Hardy  Sweet  Pea,  Lupine,  Merten sia. 
Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Valerian,  Foxglove, 
Hardy  Pink,  Blue  Bells,  Mountain  Pink,  Even¬ 
ing  Primrose  and  100  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful 
each  year,  all  of  which  may  be  planted  during 
August  and  Fall  and  will  bloom  freely  next 
summer.  Also  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Hedge  plants,  Tulips;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus  plants,  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 

Miscellaneous 

CERTIFIED  WHEAT  SEED.  College  In- 
spected.  Variety — Honor,  White,  improved  se¬ 
lection  of  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff.  No  cockle. 
JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  WHEAT  and  Rye  from 
station-tested  strains.  It  pays  to  use  the  best. 
Write  for  prices.  K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Quaker 
Hill  Farm,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Plants 

STRAWBERRY’,  RASPBERRY,  Grape,  Wine- 
berry  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  August  and  Fall 
planting  also  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants. 
Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedge  plants,  Tulips 
for  August  and  Fall  planting.  Catalogue  free, 
otrong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar- 
ant^ed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 

_ _ Trees 

PEACH  1  REES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 

Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small 
lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  ex- 
press.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  ber¬ 
ries,  pecans,  vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and 
5rTrTU^?.Vv.Fvree  cataI°S  ^  colors.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  *—  —  To  Figure  the  Contents  of  Bins  and  Cribs  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  By  Ray  Inman 


ILSMALL  GRAIN  IN 
RECTANGULAR  BIN: 

LENGTH  IN  FT-  X  WIDTH  X  DEPTH 
OF  GRAIN  X  .3  =  BUSHELS  'v/v 


%  SMALL  GRAIN 
IN  ROUND  BIN : 

MULTIPLE  DIAMETER  IN  FT-  BY 
ITSELF X  DEPTH  IN  FEET  X  % 
*  NO- OF  BUSHELS 

see  now—  ,  x 

r  b P-4!  fcgjEj* 

(  THE 

—  a  HEMISPHERE  gw€S 

SQUARU  BtN.  ALBERT » 


T 


<S> 


EAR  CORN  IN  CRIB: 

LENGTH  IN  FT. X  WIDTH  X  DEPTH 
OF  CORN-  DlVlpE  BY  5  FOR  OLD 
CORN  OR.  BT4.  FOR  NEW  CORN 
ANSWER  \S  NO-  OF  BUSHELS  -v 


SEE?  YBR  CRIB  IS 
ONLY  5XV2-  —  IF* — . 
tT  HAD  A  BEEN 
\OX2A  THIS' DA 
FIG  GERE  O  OUT  SO 
YOU’D  HAVE  HOT 
CORN 
YE'VE 


hk','  can 

WE  BOOST 
THEN  FIGURES 
SOME  HO  Vo  ? 
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Lone  Scout  Briefs  and  “Brick 
Bats’  * 

By  O.  H.  Benson 
Director,  Rural  Scouting 

TDEING  a  brother  to  another  Scout 
means  offering  to  him  the  Scout 
Daily  Good  Turn. 

Making  friends  and  keeping  them  is' 
the  greatest  business  of  man. 

Any  fool  can  make  trouble,  but  it 
takes  brains  and  ability  to  keep  and 
make  peace. 

Get  the  habit  of  thinking  and  talking 
and  working  for  success.  It  is  the  stuff 
out  of  which  achievement  is  made. 

Avoid  being  a  slave  to  alarm  clocks 
and  time  bells.  Many  men  have  lost 
out  in  life’s  work  because  they  thought 
more  about  bells  and  clocks  than  their 
job. 

Enthusiasm  for  a  line  of  work  indi¬ 
cates  your  fitness  for  the  job. 

The  human  machine  is  like  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  It  must  be  under  control,  lev¬ 
ers,  brakes  and  time  devices  must  work, 
and  the  driver  must  obey  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  Have  you  tried  your 
brakes  and  reversed  levers  lately? 

A  Lone  Scout’s  head  should  be  used, 
like  a  pin-head  to  prevent  him  from  go¬ 
ing  too  far. 

Complaining  farmers  will  never  sell 
farm  life  to  the  public — much  less  to 
sons  and  daughters. 

Bring  interest,  leadership  and  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  farm  communitj-.  If  you 
send  your  boy  to  the  city  for  everything 
he  will  soon  stay  there  and  your  farm 
will  pass  on  to  renters  or  other  owners. 

A  smile,  a  boost,  and  just  praise 
makes  life  worth  living  for  all  who  use 
them  and  a  tonic  to  all  who  see  and 
receive. 

Give  the  other  fellow  a  chance  to 
speak,  he  may  say  something. 

A  frown,  like  plant  blight,  destroys 
both  beauty  and  health. 


L, one  Scouts--- Boy  Scduts  of  America 


About  the  Lone  Scouts  of 
America 

What  Lone  Scouting  is  and  how  to 
join.  A  Lone  Scout  is  a  Boy  Scout  who 
finds  it  impossible  to  belong  to  a  Boy  Scout 
Troop.  Before  Lone  Scouting  was  start¬ 
ed  such  boys  were  unable  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  scouting.  Lone  Scouts  pass  7  de¬ 
grees  instead  of  advancing  from  tender¬ 
foot  to  second  and  then  to  a  first  class 
scout  as  scouts  do  who  belong  to  troops. 
At  any  time  a  Lone  Scout  wishes  and  when 
he  is  able  to  do  so  he  may  be  transferred 
to  a  Boy  Scout  Troop  without  losing  cred¬ 
it  for  the  work  he  has  done  in  Lone  Scout¬ 
ing.  If  he  has  passed  the  7  degrees  he 
becomes  a  first  class  troop  scout. 

How  to  Join 

Write  to  the  Lone  Scout  Editor  of 
American  Agriculturist,  ^6i  4th  Ave., 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  tbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.7S.  Smoking,  10- 
$1.50.  PIPE  FREE-;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell.  Kentucky. 

SPECIAL  SMOKING  OFFER:  Five  lbs. 
$1.00;  ten  $1.50;  twenty  $2.50;  pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  KENTUCKY 
TOBACCO  COMPANY,  West  Paducah,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN,  for  sale  by  manu- 
facturer  at  bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A.  BART¬ 
LETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 

SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet. 
EVA  MACK,  IS  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


New  York  city  or  to  Mr.  O.  H.  Benson, 
Director  of  Rural  Scouting,  200  5th  Ave., 
New  York  City  and  ask  for  an  applica¬ 
tion  blank.  This  does  not  obligate  you 
to  join,  but  the  blank  will  tell  what  you 
must  do  in  order  to  join. 

After  becoming  a  member  read  the  of¬ 
ficial  handbook  carefully  and  then  send 
for  the  first  degree  book,  study  and  pass 
the  tests  and  then  continue  until  you  have 
passed  the  7  degrees.  Members  receive 
an  attractive  pin.  You  will  find  that  you 
will  have  a  lot  of  fun  and  also  learn  many 
interesting  facts  while  doing  this.  For  a 
small  sum  you  can  buy  a  degree  badge 
after  you  have  passed  each  degree. 

How  to  Start  a  Tribe 

Many  times  five  or  more  Lone  Scouts 


will  not  be  awarded  until  >ou  have  met 
the  requirements. 

Merit  Badge  Library 
Tells  how  to  win  merit  badges  on  the 
undernoted  subjects: 

These  pamphlets  describe  in  detail  how 
to  meet  the  various  tests  enumerated  in 
the  “Handbook  for  boys.”  They  also  give 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  men  famoul  as 
masters  of  merit  badge  subjects  and  con¬ 
tain  a  chapter  on  vocational  guidance  and 
self-helps  for  Scouts  whenever  the  pam¬ 
phlet  lends  itself  to  such  treatment. 

The  following  pamphlets  are  now  avail¬ 
able  through  the  Department  of  Scout 
Supplies,  at  20  cents  per  copy. 


3330  Dairying  3328  Stalking 

3206  Electricity  3327  Surveying 

3317  Firemanship  3299  Swimming 

3238  First  Aid  3385  Taxidermy 

3318  First  Aid  to  An-  3333  Radio 

imals 


Cat.  No.  Subject 
3304  Agriculture 
3319  Angling 


Cat.  No.  Subject 
3302  Forestry 
3240  Gardening 


Lone  Scout  Catches  Gypsies  Who  Swindle  Helpless 

Man 


Old 


T  ONE  SCOUTS  always  protect  the  old  and  helpless  and  right  all  wrongs 
that  come  to  their  attention  wherever  they  can  possibly  do  so.  We 
know  that  every  Lone  Scout  will  be  proud  of  the  work  of  Donald  Shoe¬ 
maker  of  Orwell,  Pa.  Following  is  the  newspaper  account  of  his  help 
in  catching  two  swindlers. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  band  of  so-called  “gypsies”  passed  through  the 

community  selling  woven  baskets.  Their 
actions  were  more  or  less  suspicious  in 
more  than  one  instance,  but  at  the  home 
of  Jerome  Johnson,  a  feeble  and  helpless 
old  man  living  alone,  they  forced  him  to 
give  them  $15  in  exchange  for  which  they 
left  eight  of  the  reed  baskets,  and  a  small 
bottle  of  medicine,  which  they  claimed 
was  a  positive  cure  for  a  serious  injury 
to  one  of  his  legs  from  which  “Romy” 
has  suffered  for  years. 

Learning  of  this  occurrence  just  be¬ 
fore  the  offenders  left  town,  Donald 
Shoemaker,  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful 
binoculars,  secured  the  license  number  of 
their  car  and  enlisting  the  aid  of  the 
local  justice,  Mr.  Peirce,  reported  the 
matter  to  the  proper  authorities,  who 
traced  the  “gypsies”  to  their  home  in 
Lewistown,  and  secured  from  them  the 
full  amount  extracted  from  the  helpless 
man,  and  have  returned  to  him  his  money  in  full. 

The  picture  shows  Donald  and  his  dog  after  a  day’s  trapping.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Lone  Scout  Editor  Donald  says: 

“I  can  assure  you  if  any  more  swindlers  or  chicken  thieves  come  around 
this  community  again  I  will  do  my  best  to  bring  them  to  justice — even 
if  people  say  there  is  no  use,  as  they  did  when  I  was  working  at  trying  to 
find  the  swindlers,  I  wrote  you  about  in  my  letter.  I  wrote  letters  to 
officers  throughout  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  finally  the  men  were  caught 
in  Snyder  County,  Pennsylvania,  arrested,  taken  to  Lewistown,  Mifflin 
County,  Pa.,  tried,  pleaded  guilty  and  fined.  If  I  start  out  to  catch 
criminals  I  won’t  stop  until  I  know  they  are  arrested.” 


.J 


What  is  a  Chartered  Amateur 
Publication? 

A  CHARTERED  amateur  publication 
is  a  publication  prepared,  edited,  and 
published  by  a  Lone  Scout  in  good  stand¬ 
ing.  The  applicant  makes  formal  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  charter  and  promises,  over 
his  signature,  to  make  good  every  sub¬ 
scription  and  every  paid  advertisement;  to 
get  the  paper  out  on  time;  and  to  conduct 
the  paper  in  the  interest  of  Scouting  in 
-a  thoroughly  scout-like  manner.  Then,  if 
it  passes  the  Board  of  Review  of  the  Boy 
Scout  Amateur  publications,  a  National 
Boy  Scout  Charter  will  be  issued,  which 
will  remain  in  force  as  long  as  the  Lone 
Scout  editor  is  in  good  standing  and  re¬ 
quired  standard  of  publication  maintained. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  spec¬ 
ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


live  near  enough  together  so  that  they  can 
organize  into  a  tribe,  hold  meetings  and 
work  together.  You  may  organize  your 
tribe  yourself,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  or¬ 
ganized,  you  should  send  a  report  to  Mr. 
Benson  at  200  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
giving  the  following  facts : 

Name,  address  and  age  of  eash  member. 

Officers  chosen. 

Tribe  Meeting  place  and  meeting  dates. 

Tribe  dues. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization. 

The  tribe  must  vote  on  and  adopt  the 
official  tribe  constitution  a  copy  of  which 
is  given  in  the  Lone  Scout  handbook  and 
must  send  a  copy  of  this  constitution  with 
the  blanks  filled  in,  to  the  Long  House, 
200  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City.  The  tribe 
will  be  charged  25  cents  for  a  charter. 

A  tribe  is  a  third  class  tribe  when  or¬ 
ganized.  It  becomes  a  second  class  tribe 
when  all  charter  members  have  passed 
their  degree  tests.  It  becomes  a  first  class 
tribe  when  it  either  (a)  has  three  merit 
honors,  either  the  booster  title  or  title  of 
long  scout  graduate,  no  two  of  which  are 
held  by  the  same  member  or  (b)  Two  re¬ 
cruits  who  have  passed  all  their  degrees. 

Titles 

A  Lone  Scout  organizer  is  a  Lone  Scout 
who  earned  ten  boosting  points,  each  point 
represents  a  new  member  gained  or  4 
points  will  be  awarded  for  each  6  months 
subscription  to  Boys  Life.  A  Lone  Scout 
booster  is  a  Lone  Scout  who  has  won  20 
boosting  points. 

Merit  Badges 

After  you  have  passed  the  7  degrees 
you  are  eligible  to  win  as  many  merit 
badges  as  you  wish.  You  can  study  up 
on  them  and  meet  the  requirements  before 
you  have  passed  the  7  degrees  but  they 


3381  Archery  3329 

3321  Architecture  3380 

3320  Art  3298 

3303  Astronomy  3383 

3324  Athletics  3310 

3305  Automoblllng 

3306  Aviation  3278 

3362  Bee  Keeping  3337 

3282  Bird  Study  3338 

3363  Blacksmithlng  3339 

3379  Botany  3255 

3336  Bugling  3336 

3307  Business  3372 

3256  Camping  3335 

3308  Carpentry  3323 

3326  Chemistry  3334 

3290  Civics  3325 

3309  Conservation 

3257  Cooking  3382 

3313  Basketry  3386 

3378  Bookbinding  3331 

3376  Cement  3377 

3311  Leather  3251 

3312  Metal  3347 

3314  Pottery  3384 

3316  Wood  3322 

3315  Wood  Carving  3332 

3277  Cycling  3237 


Handicraft 
H  iking 

Horsemanship 
Interpreting 
Leather  Work¬ 
ing 

Life  Saving 
Machinery 
Marksmanship 
Masonry 
Mining 
Music 
Painting 
Pathfinding 
Personal  Health 
Photography 
Physical  Devel¬ 
opment 
Pioneering 
Plumbing 
Poultry  Keeping 
Printing 
Public  Health 
Safety  First 
Scholarship 
Sculpture 
Seamanship 
Signaling 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

Dear  Lone  Scouts: 

All  of  you  scouts  who  take  Aisaps  have 
heard  of  Pep  Clubs.  Nearly  all  states  ac¬ 
tive  in  Lone  Scouting  have  them.  They 
are  known  by  different  names.  The  Mis¬ 
souri  Mules,  Kentucky. Thoroughbreds,  and 
Florida  Pep  Kiub  are  examples. 

For  the  last  year  or  so  New  York  has 
been  without  a  Pep  Club.  At  the  time  that 
the  American  Agriculturist  tribe  was  form¬ 
ed  there  was  a  New  York  Pep  Club  known 
as  the  Empire-ltes.  Bert  Stubbs,  an  old 
timer,  was  head  of  it  I  believe.  Bert  be¬ 
came  less  active  in  scouting  and  the  club 
,  gradually  fell  apart.  Last  winter,  however, 
Frank  Herget,  editor  of  The  Chronicle  and 
one  of  Region  Two’s  most  active  scouts,  re¬ 
organized  the  organization. 

The  principle  purpose  of  the  Emplre-ites 
Is  to  promote  contributing.  New  York  led 
In  contributing  in  1926  and  can  do  so  again 
If  all  scouts  co-operate.  Contributing  Is 
,  not  the  sole  purpose  of  the  organization, 
though.  It  Is  to  promote  friendly  feeling 
among  all  scouts,  gain  publicity  for  Region 
Two,  and  promote  all  phases  of  scouting. 

The  membership  of  the  Empire-ltes  I* 
open  to  all  Lone  Scouts  In  Region  Two,  that 
Is,  in  New  York  or  New  Jersey,  who  have 
passed  at  least  one  degree  and  are  willing 
to  do  his  best  to  boost  Region  Two.  Every 
active  scout  in  Region  Two  should  Join. 
The  membership  fee  is  ten  cents  and  you 
will  receive  a  printed  membership  card. 
Remember,  “Region  Two  is  Coming 
Through”. 

Send  your  dime  to  Frank  Herget,  553 
Suffolk  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  T.  VAUGHN,  L.S.D.O.  10 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  (10  points) 


Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: 

In  my  opinion,  discontinuing  the  Lon8 
Scout  column  in  the  Agriculturist  would  ba 
similar  to  losing  one  of  your  best  friends. 
The  column  provides  much  enjoyable  read¬ 
ing  for  the  members  and  also  gives  them 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  try  their  writ¬ 
ing  ability.  Furthermore  a  widely  circu¬ 
lated  farm  paper  like  the  A.  A.  reache* 
hundreds  of  boys  where  the  ordinary  A.  L. 
S.  A.  P.  only  reaches  one.  The  column 
gives  the  members  a  chance  to  know  what 
their  brother  scouts  in  other  sections  are 
doing  and  will  undoubtedly  form  many  last¬ 
ing  friendships  between  them.  . 

1  think  that  a  full  page  should  be  given 
the  scout  section  at  least  once  a  nJont'J 
and  the  usual  column  each  week.  I  Enow 
that  lack  of  space  is  the  reason  that  more 
room  is  not  given  us,  but  I  think  that  tn 
A.  A.  publishers  could  give  us  more  space 
even  if  it  does  cost  a  little  extra.  For 
are  they  not  boosting  the  Best  Boys  cr 
ganization  and  incidentally  the  boys  who 
are  to  be  the  citizens  and  law  makers  01 
our  wonderful  country  in  the  future. 

Here’s  hoping  the  column  is  continued  m 
the  A.  A.  for  the  life  of  the  paper. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

RONALD  A.  AMMERMAN  (10  points) 

R.  3,  Ulster,  Pa. 


Success  Talks  For  Farm  Boys 


“Backbone,”  says 

A  MAN  has  got  to  have  character — 
that  is,  moral  Strength  and  back¬ 
bone — if  he  wants  to  get  on  decently  and 
successfully  in  life,  and  fortunately, 
character  may  be  developed.  He  must 
learn  to  discipline  himself,  and  that  is 
no  easy  job.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of 
hard  work,  no  end  of  courage  and  con¬ 
stant  effort.  He  must  hold  himself  in 
subjection,  force  his  faculties  to  become 
the  slaves  of  his  own  will,  and  not  allow 
himself  weakly  to  become  the  slave  of 
passing  desires  and  whims. 

The  man  who  can  do  this  will  suc¬ 
ceed,  in  the  higher  sense,  at  any  rate. 

BRAND  WHITLOCK. 


Brand  Whitlock 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  heroic 
and  splendid  services  to  humanity  rend-* 
ered  by  Brand  Whitlock,  Minister  to 
Belgium  throughout  the  period  of  the 
World  War — services  which  won  hinl 
the  admiration  both  of  America  and  Eu 
rope.  The  war  over,  the  Belgian  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  special  session,  December,  191  , 
thanked  him  for  his  services  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  had  his  bust  set  up  in  the  Belgian 
Senate,  and  named  a  boulevard  in  Brus¬ 
sels  for  him.  He  exemplifies  in  his  ow 
life  that  courage  and  self-control 
urges  on  our  boys. 

(  F /inn 
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Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Home  Worker  Schemer 
Answers 

A  WEEK  or  so  ago  in  the  columns 
of  the  Service  Bureau  we  printed 
some  facts  about  one  of  our  subscriber’s 
experiences  with  Samuel  Fisch  &  Co., 
Inc.  of  47  Watkins  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Here  is  what  Fisch  writes: 

“In  reference  to  your  letter  of  August  6th, 
as  to  Miss  Southwick,  and  we  are  sorry  that  she 
has  taken  this  attitude  in  regard  to  this  matter. 
As  explained  to  you  in  our  previous  letter  these 
sweaters  are  useless  to  us  unless  made  properly 
on  which  we  can  not  realize  even  the  cost  of 
our  yarn. 

“As  to  your  statement  of  homework  plans  not 
meeting  with  success  we  wish  to  differ  with  you 
as  we  have  been  giving  out  work  to  homework¬ 
ers  for  the  past  fifteen  years  and  have  had  no 
difficulty  with  them  .since  the  majority  of  the 
homeworkers  are  honest  and  conscientious  and 
do  not  demand  something  that  they  are  not  en¬ 
titled  to. 

“We  have  always  been  fair  with  our  home¬ 
workers  and  same  could  be  attested  to  by  the 
number  of  homeworkers  that  have  continued  to 
work  for  us  for  over  ten  years.  You  most  like¬ 
ly  realize  that  we  are  assuming  the  entire  risk 
as  we  are  forwarding  our  own  yarn  to  these 
homeworkers  and  asking  no  deposit  from  them, 
and  whenever  the  garments  are  sent  in  we  remit 
to  them  promptly  regardless  of  whatever  amount 
of  yarn  that  they  may  still  have  in  their  posses¬ 
sion. 

"We  want  to  state  again  that  during  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  homeworkers  we  found  them 
quite  honest  though  we  have  taken  a  few  losses 
since  you  got  to  expect  a  few  dishonest  people 
that  would  just  look  for  the  opportunity  to  get 
away  with  some  yarn. 

“You  also  should  realize  that  were  we  to  ac¬ 
cept  garments  _  that  are  not  made  properly  we 
could  not  continue  with  this  work  since  we  would 
lose  our  customers  if  we  would  want  to  ship 
them  to  the  trade  or  assume  too  many  losses  if  we 
were  to  close  this  goods  out  as  a  job. 

‘  VV  e  trust  that  you  will  realize  this  matter 
from  the  proper  light  and  if  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  convince  the  homeworker  as  to  same,  we  feel 
that  you  -would  do  justice  to  us  as  well  as  to 
her.” 

In  this  letter  Fisch  practically  calls 
otir  subscriber  a  liar — that  is  usually  the 
way  they  do.  In  another  place  he  refers 
to  home  workers  as  cpiite  honest.  Fur¬ 
ther  on  he  intimates  that  doing  business 
w'th  farm  women  on  this  home-work 
plan  is  a  decided  risk.  It  appears  to  us 
that  those  who  spend  their  hours  work¬ 
ing  for  these  people  are  assuming  just 
as  much  risk,  and  maybe  more. 


Look  Out  for  These  Fellows 

Last  Thursday  two  men  came  alone 
through  western  New  York,  selling  lin 
oleum.  They  claimed  they  were  workim 
' °!'  a  company  in  Erie,  Pa.,  and  had  cover 
ea  a  floor  in  the  barber  shop  in  Sherman 
'hey  had  a  piece  left  that  they  would  sei 
at  a  bargain  rather  than  wrap  it  to  sen 
oack.  They  rolled  it  across  the  room  tw 

rff®r,ent  times  and  said  there  was  plent 
tor  the  room  and  a  ,ittt,e  over>  wjf. 

na  iy  gave  them  a  check  and  took  th 
!i"°  e‘im\  When  we  came  to  lay  it  ther 
was  about  half  enough.  The  linoleum  seem 
o  De  alright  but  we  cannot  use  it  as  ther 
f  °n|Yj?alf  enough.  Now  I  am  wonderim 
i  anything  can  be  done  about  this  as  lorn 
pn„  c laimed  there  was  more  thai 

enough  for  the  room. 


are  publishing  the  above  letter 
so  that  our  readers  in  Western 
ew  York  may  be  on  guard  in  case 
hese  two  fellows  come  along  and  try 
t0  play  the  same  game  somewhere  else, 
ft  was  evidently  just  a  clever  trick  to 
‘Spose  of  an  odd  piece  of  linoleum.  It 
1S  no  question  that  the  material  is  'of 
S°o  l  quality  but  a  little  of  it  is  as  good 
*s  Il0thing  at  all.  We  are  hoping  that 

le  comPany  will  hear  of  this  and  make 

good. 


Food  “Expert”  Bobs  Up 
Again 

School  know  anything  about  Brinkier’s 
u°01  of  Eating? 

Y^S,  indeed,  we  have  heard  of  Brink- 
Fr  before.  In  1914  Brinkler  was 
0^d  Wltl1  a  fraud  order  by  the  Post 
he  1,CG  authorities,  ft  being  alleged  that 
ed  paS  Conducting  a  scheme  that  violat- 
ofH  Laws.  Brinkler  was  said  to 

faY  ■  ,exPer^”  advice  on  dieting.  In 
c  =  d  is  said  he  guaranteed  to  treat  and 
_ Practically  any  illness,  solely  by 
eans  of  diet  control. 


Brinkler  was  the  subject  of  a  rather 
lengthy  article  in  October  3rd,  1914,  is¬ 
sue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association.  In  that  article  it  was 
said  that  Brinkler  was  not  a  medical 
man,  nor  was  he  a  chemist,  and  yet  he 
was  posing  as  both  and  giving  so-called 
“expert”  advice  as  such.  The  article 
appearing  in  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  journal  called  Brinkler  a 
“quack”  out  and  out. 

Whether  or  not  Brinkler  is  continuing 

/-  "  -  - > 

Chicken  Thief  Reward  Will 
Help  Buy  Cow 

I  have  received  your  check  for 
$100  and  am  thanking  you  for  the 
favor,  hoping  that  I  may  return  it. 

I  am  in  great  need  of  the  money  at 
the  present  to  help  pay  the  expenses 
of  harvesting.  After  threshing  and 
when  I  get  returns  from  my  wheat,  I 
expect  to  buy  a  good  dairy  cow  with 
the  money. 

I  recommend  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  to  every  farmer  and  I  will 
boost  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in 
my  community.  Thanking  you  again, 

I  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

B.  F.  MILLS, 

Clear  Spring,  Md. 


the  same  business  we  do  not  know,  but 
the  foregoing  is  his  history  as  given  to 
us  by  the  National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau.  Anyone  receiving  literature  from 
Brinkler  is  urged  to  send  it  to  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau. 


Fails  to  Meet  Test 

What  can  you  advise  me  concerning  the 
J.  A.  Stransky  Mfg.  Co.  of  Pukwana,  Bruce 
County,  S.  Dak.?  This  company  makes  a 
great  effort  to  approach  the  sensational  in 
the  superlative  degree.  Do  you  know  any¬ 
thing  about  their  vaporizer  for  all  makes  of 
cars,  and  if  its  use  doubles  gasoline  mile¬ 
age?  I  am  inclosing  their  letter  to  me  of 
recent  date.  Please  let  me  know  what  sort 
of  reputation  this  company  has,  at  your 
earliest  convenience,  providing  you  have 
the  facts  at  hand  whereby  you  find  your¬ 
self  able  to  do  so. 

\Y/E  purchased  one  of  Stransky’s  de- 
**  vices,  and  had  it  put  orv  the  car 
of  a  disinterested  party.  This  party 
made  a  trip  that  totaled  slightly  over 
1800  miles,  and  at  the  end  of  the  trip 
it  was  found  that  the  gasoline  consump¬ 
tion  had  been  reduced  only  about  1^4 
miles  per  gallon  of  gas  consumed.  This 

f -  '  - . . . — — — " — 

Promptness  Appreciated! 

Plessis,  N.  Y. 

1  received  your  letter  of  August  4th 
with  a  New  York  draft  of  $75.71.  Please 
accept  my  thanks  for  the  square  ser¬ 
vice  in  which  you  have  rendered  me  in 
regard  to  my  accident. 

I  also  thank  the  North  American  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance  Company  for  their 
promptness  in  paying  claims  and  dealing 
honestly  with  me. 

Again  I  thank  you  people  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  that  you  have  given  me. — William 
Stanton. 

*  *  * 

Niobe,  N.  Y. 

I  was  hurt  on  June  8th  and  on  June  30th 
I  received  draft  for  $40.00  from  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  I  toish  to  thank  you  all  for 
the  benefits  received  and  the  prompt  way  in 
which  you  have  dealt  with  me.  I  sure  appre¬ 
ciate  the  service  rendered  by  the  American 
Agriculturist. — D.  M.  Washburn. 

*  *  * 

Oxford,  N.  Y. 

I  received  the  check  for  $125.71  a  few 
days  ago  and  was  surprised  to  get  it  so 
soon.  Only  seven  days  after  I  mailed 
my  claim.  Am  well  satisfied  with  the 
settlement.  Think  it  the  best  insurance 
going  for  the  small  sum  of  $1.00  a  year. 

I  want  to  thank  the  A.  A.  and  North 
American  Insurance  Company  for  your 
promptness. — W.  T.  Tanner. 

*  *  * 

Olive  &  ridge,  N.  Y. 

I  received  your  check  for  $60  for  my  acci¬ 
dent.  You  paid  me  the  full  amount  that  I 
asked  for  and  as  I  <am  the  only  support  of 
two  minor  children  you  may  be  very  sure  this 
amount  was  a  help  as  my  accident  was  a 
broken  leg  and  necessitated  my  being  in  a 
plaster  cast  for  six  weeks. — Mrs.  Carrie 
Davis. 

V  _ _ _ / 


test  was  run  off  with  the  exact  purpose 
of  determining  the  value  of  one  of  these 
vaporizers.  It  did  reduce  the  amount 
of  gas  consumed,  but  very  slightly.  It 
did  not  approach  anything  like  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Stransky  in  his  adver¬ 
tisements.  As  for  doubling  the  mileage 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  it. 

Incidentally  in  the  test  we  ran,  exper¬ 
ienced  mechanics  saw  to  it  that  the 
motor  in  this  case  was  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion  in  order  to  give  the  vaporizer  the 
very  best  opportunity  to  make  good. 


Contract  Cannot  Be  Cancelled 

“There  is  an  agent  traveling  through  this 
section,  signing  his  name  as  T.  G.  Wing, 
working  for  Near’s  Food  Co.,  Auburn,  N. 
Y.,  selling  a  mixture,  or  tonic,  for  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  etc.  Is  this  company  relia¬ 
ble?  Is  the  product  they  send  out  as  good 
as  their  sample? 

if  a  person  changes  his  mind  and  does 
not  care  to  buy,  can  he  cancel  the  order? 
The  contract  says  “the  order  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  cancellation.’’  The  tonic  is  not  to  be 
shipped  until  January  or  February.  The 
contract  also  says  that  if  the  goods  are 
refused  or  left  at  the  station  over  15  days, 
the  account  becomes  due  and  the  Company 
will  collect  the  same.  The  agent  said  if 
the  goods  were  not  satisfactory  you  did  not 
have  to  take  them.  If  a  person  wrote  to 
the  Company  cancelling  the  order,  could  he 
be  compelled  to  pay  for  same  if  it  were 
shipped  to  him?  It  looks  to  me  like  an¬ 
other  crooked  concern,  but  I  may  be  mis¬ 
taken.  If  such  should  prove  to  be  crooked 
you  have  my  permission  to  print  this  and 
perhaps  save  some  poor  farmer  some  mon¬ 
ey.  I  have  read  most  of  your  letters  in  the 
Agriculturist  but  have  not  seen  anything 
about  this  Company  as  yet. 

Have  taken  the  paper  for  some  time  and 
surely  enjoy  it.  Am  enclosing  stamped  en¬ 
velope  for  reply,  and  if  firm  is  alright  would 
prefer  that  you  not  print  this.  Thanking 
you  in  advance  for  your  consideration  of 
this  letter,  which  I  know  you  will  give,  I 
am” 


\Y/E  hope  our  reader  has  not  signed 
"  the  above  contract.  If  he  has  he 
will  have  to  take  the  merchandise 
whether  he  wants  it  or  not.  If  he  does 
not  want  it  he  has  got  to  pay  for  it 
whether  he  uses  it  or  not.  It  is  clear 
enough  in  the  contract,  and  that  is  why 
we  advise  folks  to  read  a  contract  very 
carefully  before  signing  it,  and  if  they 
are  not  sure,  to  send  it  to  the  Service 
Bureau,  at  which  time  we  will  give  the 
matter  our  very  best  attention.  This  is 
the  first  occasion  on  which  we  have 
heard  of  this  agent  traveling  around  the 
country  for  Near’s  Food  Co.  As  to  the 
reliability  of  the  product  and  the  com¬ 
pany,  we  do  not  know.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  opinion  from  the  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  and  eminent  auth¬ 
orities  on  animal  husbandry  subjects, 
who  state  that  if  an  animal  is  getting 
the  proper  ration  as  well  as  proper  min¬ 
erals  there  is  no  need  for  tonics.  Some 
animals  such  as  hogs  and  poultry  do  ex¬ 
tremely  well  on  certain  mineral  mix¬ 
tures.  Cows  need  salt,  and  so  do 
horses.  If  animals  get  the  proper  min¬ 
erals,  along  with  good  rations,  they 
need  no  tonics  to  keep  them  going. 
Aside  from  that,  however,  the  mgin 
thing  here  is  the  contract.  Unless  you 
want  the  tonic,  don’t  sign  your  name, 
for  note  once  you  have  signed,  you  have 
bought. 


A  Question  About  an  Outlawed 
Note  » 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  long  It  takes 
for  a  note  to  be  outlawed  in  New  York? 
If  a  wife's  name  is  not  on  a  note  does  she 
have  to  pay  one  that  her  husband's  name 
Is  on?  How  can  a  man  take  the  bankruptcy 
law  and  how  much  does  it  cost?  If  a  wife’s 
name  Is  not  on  the  note  does  she  need  to 
take  the  bankruptcy  law  also?  Is  It  any 
disgrace  to  take  the  bankruptcy  law  and 
especially  if  you  have  been  crooked  Into  a 
deal  and  may  have  given  a  note  that  you 
cannot  pay. 

A  NOTE  in  New  York  State  outlaws 
f*-  in  six  years  if  the  debtor  has  been 
in  the  state  all  of  that  time  and  able  to 
be  sued  and  the  creditor  has  done  nothing 
about.  If  the  husband  is  the  only  one 
that  signed  the  note  he  is  the  only  re¬ 
sponsible  party.  If  the  husband  has  debts 
of  $iooo  or  more  that  he  cannot  pay  he 
can  go  into  bankruptcy  and  if  that  is  his 
intention  he  should  go  to  the  Federal 
court  in  his  district  and  have  a  talk  with 
the  bankruptcy  clerk.  Far  from  being 
a  disgrace  for  a  man  to  go  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  it  is  often  a  Godsend.  It  is  often 
the  only  way  for  him  to  get  back  on  his 
feet  again  and  become  a  useful  member 
of  the  body  politic. 


Milks 

like  the 

Calf 


For  about  5  cents  a 
Universal  Natural 
Milker  will  milk  from 
15  to  30  cows.  Would 
you  and  can  you,  af¬ 
ford  to  spend  from  2 
to  4  hours  doing  by 
hand  what  a  Univer¬ 
sal  does  in  one  hour  at 
an  expense  of  5cents? 

Our  24  page  catalog 
tells  the  whole  story 
— a  copy  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  free  on  request. 

The  Universal 
Milking  Machine  Co. 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Department  AA. 


Two  types: 
Double  and 
Single  Units 


Tfae  Oea-Pg’eftt  WITTE 


O UTFIT S-—  ©v ery thing  you  need  for  working  fn  Hm.' 
to  40  cords  a  day  J  Change  to  tree  saw  in  &  mi nntea. 
FRFF  Simply  send  name  for  NEW  CATALOGUE,  new 
•  »»****  Lower  Prices  and  offers.  8  Hours  Shipping  Service. 


Tsr@e  Saw 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


6806  Witts  Building  KANSAS  CITY.  MOt 

6806  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


'GREATEST  0TFEB 
EVER  MADE 


I  T9  THIS 

"OTTAWA-- 

TO  WORK  FOR  YOO 

Wood  isTvaioabie.  Saw  IS  to 
•  20  cords  a  day.  Does  more 
\  than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
Falls  trees  — saws  limbs.  Us©  4-hp.  eDgino  for  other 
work..  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Writ©  today  for  FREE  book* 

houses. 


work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Writ©  today  f 
Shipped  from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  ho 


flTTAU/A  METf*  PH  BO1  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

Ui  I  AfrA  ImUgUUtRoom  801  -W  Masoo  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Good  Advise 

will  save  money  for  you 
on  your  next  visit  to  New 
York.  The  popular  Hotel 
Martinique  offers  clean, 
comfortable,  well  appointed 
accommodations  at  rates  as 
low  as 


$2.50  per  day 

Once  you  have  enjoyed  the 
splendid  food— perfect  serv¬ 
ice  and  exceptional  economy 
of  this  modern 


New  York 

hotel,  you’ll  always  be— like 
thousands  of  others— a  wel¬ 
come  guest  at  the  Martinique. 
Stop  in  — we’ll  be  glad  to 
see  you. 

A.  E.  SINGLETON,  Res.  Mgr. 


st  Without^ 

^  Hotel 


cAffiliated  with  J/otel  jUtilpirq, 

Broadway-32 -/» 33- St® 

*  wrw  VADB* 


A  STY  Maytag  owner  will  tell  you 
that  they  never  dreamed  that 
washday  could  be  so  easy  and 
pleasant  until  the  Maytag  came.  The 
seamless,  cast-aluminum,  heat-retain¬ 
ing  tub  holds  four  gallons  more  than 
ordinary  washers  and  washes  big 
tubfuls  faster  and  cleaner.  It  actually 
does  away  with  all  hand-rubbing, 
even  on  grimy  overalls  and  the  soiled 
edges  of  cuffs  and  collars. 


Gasoline  or 
Electric  Power 

This  marvelous  washday  help  is 
available  to  every  farm  anywhere. 
Imagine  a  gasoline  engine  as  simple 
and  compact  as  an  electric  motor — 
that’s  the  Maytag  gasoline  Multi- 
Motor.  It  is  an  inbuilt  part  of  the 
washer — no  line  shaft  or  belts  to  line 
up  and  the  housewife  can  start  it  and 
operate  it  herself. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  Maytag 
has  won  world  leadershio  in  farm  as 
well  as  city  homes? 

Deferred  Payments 
You’ll  Never  Miss 


The  Maytag  Company 

N ’ey) ton,  Ioioa 

V  Eastern  Branch:  851  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  homes  with  electric¬ 
ity,  the  Maytag  is  avail¬ 
able  with  electric  motor 


F-9-27 


Phone  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 


0 


State  of  New  York 

City  Dealer 

Astoria,  L.  I.  Queens  Maytag  Co. 
Auburn . Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Batavia  . 

..Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 

Binghamton . 

.  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Bridgeport . Ernest  Dredge 

Brooklyn  . 

....  Maytag  Washer  Co.,  Inc.  ' 
Buffalo  . . .  .  Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 
773  Mam  St. 

Buffalo  .  Kolipinski  Bros. 

1110  Broadway 

Canandaigua  . 

.  DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 

Cairo,  ....Haning  Elect.  Station 

Carmel  .  J-  R-  Cole 

'Chatham,  Chas.  M.  Canham,  Inc. 
Corning  ..  Corning  Maytag  Co. 
Cortland,  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co., 
Maytag  Store 

Croton  Falls  . 

.  *. . , . .  George  J  uengst  &  Son 

Dundee  ....  Clifton  L.  Yawger 
Dunkirk  ....  Maytag  Shops  Inc. 

East  Aurora  .  Genesee 

Country  Maytag  Co. 

Easton  _  Thos.  A.  McGrath 

Eld  red  .  Ray  C.  Ryman 

EUenville  .  R.  S.  Walker 

Elmira.  Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  . . 

.  Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Fulton  .  Johnston's  Hdwe. 

Gilboa  .  Wm.  D.  Tborpe 

Glens  Falls  . . 

.....  McConnell-Richards  Co. 

Gloversville  . * 

....  Bramer  Stove  &  Ht’g  Co. 
Gouvenour  ....  F.  G.  Gallagher 
Gowanda  ....  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Greenport  . .  Harold  K.  Mulford 

Hamilton .  Edw.  W.  Arnst 

Havts  Corners  ..  H.  T  Covert 
Highland..  W.  R.  Seaman,  Inc 

Honeoye  .  C.  C-  Eldridge 

Horicon,  McConnell-Richards  Co. 

Hornell  . Duke  Maytag  Co. 

Ilion  .  C.  J.  Nichols 

Ithaca  .  Amos  A.  Barnes 

famestown  Maytag  Shops,  Inc 
Lackawanna,  Kolipinski  Brothers 
A.  Rosinski,  Local  Rep. 

Liberty  .  Kandel  Brothers 

Lockport  .  .  . . 

..  Conway  Maytag  Company 
f  nwville.  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

IF  IT  D 


State  of  New  York 
City  Dealer 

Malone,  Mason’s  Electric  Store 

Massena  .  L.  L.  Merrill 

Medina  . .  Conway  Maytag  Store 
Middletown  ..  R.  Y.  Matthews 

Mt.  Vernon  ....  F.  E.  Skinner 

Naples  . -  John  M.  Vierhile 

Newark..  DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 
Newburg,  Npwburg  Maytag  Shop 

Niagara  Falls  . 

.  Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Nichols  . A.  M.  Ryan 

Norwich  . . F.  E.  Skinner 

Ogdensburg, Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Clean  .  Lang’s  Hardware 

Oneonta  . .  Maytag  Oneonta  Co. 
Oswego  .......  Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Owego  . .  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Pawling  .  E.  M.  Crowe 

Peekskill  ....  Wm.  J.  Donovan 

Perry  . . .  Genesee  Country 

Maytag  Co. 

Pine  Plains  .  .  Paul  G.  Roberts 
Plattsburg,  Maytag  Plattsb’g  Co. 

Pleasantville  . 

.  Marshall  Hardware  Co: 

Port  Jefferson,  Lerch  Music  Shop 
Port  Jervis  a  -  James  P.  Morgan 
Potsdam  ......  A.  S.  Caswell 

Pulaski,  Ohio  Maytag  Company 
C.  W.  Blanchard,  Mgr. 
Richmond ville  ....  L.  R  Dibble 

Riverhead  _  M.  N.  Ammann 

Rochester  . 

..Rochester  Maytag  Co.,  Inc. 

Rome  .  T.  V.  O’Shea 

Salamanea  . .  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 
Saranac  Lake  . .  J.  O.  Galloway 

Saratoga  Springs  . 

The  Farmers  Hdwe.  Co.,  Inc. 
Schenevus  ....  Grover  T.  Chase 

Spring  Valley  . . . 

.  Ramapaugh  Elec.  Co. 

Stillwater  . .  Curtis  Maytag  Co. 
Syracuse  ....  Ohio  Maytag  Co. 
Ticonderoga,  Spring  Hill  El.  Co. 
Tupper  Lake  ....  Tupper  Lake 
Garage  &  Supply  Co._ 

Tonawanda  _ H.  H.  Koenig 

Troy,  H.  C.  Calhoun  Co.. 

Utica  . .  H.  D.  Morehouse 
&  Son 

Walden,  T.  L.  Millspaugh 
Walton,  J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 
Watertown  ....  Northern 
Maytag  Co.,  Inc. 

Wellsville . 

.  Duke  Maytag  Co. 

Williamson  . 

...DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 


State  of  Pennsylvania 
City  Dealer 

Allentown  . 

. .  Edwin  P.  Saeger  Co.  Inc. 

Bellefonte  . .  • 

....  The  Neyliart  Hdwe.  Co. 
Bethlehem  ..  Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Bradford  .  Joseph  Marks 

Bristol....  Clymer  Maytag  Co. 

Carbondale,  Scranton  Maytag  Co. 
Carlisle,  The  Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 
Catasauqua  . .  W.  T.  Kleppmger 
Coatesville  ....  Carl  B.  Sherer 
Conneautville.  M.  D.  Thompson 
Coraopolis  ..Ferree  Electric  Co. 

Cresson  .  Soisson  El.  CdT 

Doylestown,  Clymer's  Dept.  Store 
DuBois  . .  Grebe  Maytag  Store 

Easton  .  James  E.  Hauck 

Elwood  City  . 

.  Maytag  Sales,  Inc. 

Erie,  Erie  Co.  Maytag  Company 
Forest  City,  Vincent  Maytag  Co. 
Frackville,  Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 
Hazleton  . .  Reilev’s  Stores,  Inc. 
Honesdale  Vincent  Maytag  Co. 
Hanover  York  Co.  Maytag  Co. 

Johnstown  . - 

.  Johnstown  Maytag  Co. 

‘  Kennett  Square  . 

.  John  H.  Voorhees 

Kittanning  . 

....  Mateer- White  &  Campbell 

Lancaster  . - 

....  Lancaster  Co.  Maytag  Co. 
Latrobe  . .  Latrobe  El.  Appl.  Co. 
Lebanon  Lebanon  El.  Co. 

Lewisburg  ....  Home  El.  Store 
Lock  Haven,  H.  E.  Pursley  Co. 

Malvern  _  Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

Mansfield  Tioga  Co.  Maytag  Co. 

Meadville  .  Crawford  Co. 

Maytag  Sales  &  Service 

Miffiinburg  . - 

.  Mifflinburg  Hdwe.  Co. 

Montrose  . . 

....  Greenwood’s  Maytag  Co. 
Muncy,  The  Neyhart  Hdwe.  Co. 


State  of  Pennsylvania 
City  Dealer 

Nanticoke  . . ^ 

. .  Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 
New  Castle,  Maytag  Sales,  Inc. 
Newport  ..Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 

Norristown  . 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 


Oil  City 
Oxford  . 


.  Lynn  W.  Camp 
Earnhart  Brothers 


Peckville,  Scranton  Maytag  Co. 
Pennsburg,  Chas.  V.  Rotenberger 

Philadelphia  . 

Ardmore  Maytag  company 
23  East  Lancaster  P.ke 
Delaware  County  Maytag  Co. 

7103  Market  Street 
North  Phila.  Maytag  Co. 

3639  Germantown  Ave. 

4743  Frankford  A. 

70  West  Chelten  Ave. 

2017  S.  Broad  Street 
4708  No.  Fifth  St. 

West  Phila.  Maytag  Co. 

5206  Chestnut  Street 
4113  Lancaster  Ave. 
Phoenixville,  ..McCarraher  Bros. 
Pittsburgh — 

Loeffler  El.  Store 
5904  Penn.  Ave. 

McKees  Rocks  Maytag  Store, 
413  Chartiers  Ave. 

Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store, 

162  Brownsville  Rd. 

North  Side  Maytag  Store, 

410  E.  Ohio  St. 

Squirrel  Hill  Maytag  Studio, 
Cor.  Beacon  &  Murray 
Pittston,  Wilkes-B’re  Maytag  Co. 
Pottstown  . .  McCarraher  Bros. 
Pottsville,  Reiley’s  Stores.  Inc. 

Punxsutawney,  . .  Grebe- 

Maytag  Store 

Reading,  . .  Reading  Maytag  Co. 

Reynoldsville  . 

.  McCreight  Maytag  Co. 

Royersford,  ..McCarraher  Bros. 

Sayre  .  Harden  Brothers 

Scottdale,  Ace  Maytag  Company 
Scranton  . .  Scranton  Maytag  Co. 

Shamokin  . 

....  Znern  Maytag  Co. 

Sharon  . 

.  Sunshine  El.  Appl.  Co. 

Shenandoah  . 

. . .  Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Sl^tington  . 

...Jones  Bros.  &  Miller 

Somerset  . . . . . 

. .  Shaffer’s  Maytag  Shoo 


Jthanimm  HVasher 

O  E  SN’f  SELL  ITSELF,  DON'T 


Write  or  telephone 
any  Maytag  dealer  listed 
below.  He  will  gladly 
loan  you  a  Maytag  for 
a  trial  washing  without 
cost  or  obligation.  Do 
a  big  washing  with  it  in 
your  own  home— it  will 
only  take  an  hour.  If 
it  doesn’t  sell  itself, 
don’t  keep  it. 


I  Good  Housekeeping) 
institute 


State  of  Pennsylvania 

City  Dealer 

Souderton  . 

....  Yocum,  Godschalk  &  Co. 
Stroudsburg  ....  J.  A.  Seguine 
Tamaqua  .  Williams  Maytag  Co. 

Tionesta  .  S.  S.  Sigworth 

Titusville  ....  Lynn  W.  Camp 
Towanda  ....  Harden  Brothers 

Troy  . .  Preston  &  Jaquish 

Tunkhannock  . 

....  Greenwood’s  Maytag  Co. 
Uniontown  Fayette  Maytag  Co. 
Warren  ....  Metzger- W ngnt  Co. 
West  Chester,  Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 
West  Newton  ..  A_ce  Maytag  Co. 

Wilkes-Barre  . .  ~ . 

....  Wilkes-Barre  Mavtag  Co. 
Williamsport,  Neyhart  Hdwe.  Co. 
York,  York  County  Maytag  Co. 

State  of  New  Jersey 
City  Dealer 

Asbury  Park  ....  F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City  . 

....  South  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 

Bayonne,  Devlin  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 

Bloomfield  . 

....  Davega  Home  Appl.  Corp. 
Bound  Brook  Smith  Elect.  Co. 
Camden  ..  Camden  Maytag  Co. 
Hackensack.  H.  Plager  &  Sons 
Hammonton  . .  Rice-Rubba  Store 
High  Bridge  . .  Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Hightstown  . 

. .  C.  W.  Plankey  Maytag  Co. 
Hopewell  . .  Hopewell  Elect.  Co. 
Lambertville  ..  Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Montclair  . . 

....  Davega  Home  Appl.  Co. 
Morristown  ..  lames  E.  Hauck 
Passaic  . .  Rupp’s  Maytag  Shop 
Paterson,  Paterson  Maytag  Shop 
Pennington,  Mason’s  Hdwe.  Store 
Penns  Grove,  Elliott’s  May’g  Co. 
Perth  Amboy,  Kelly  &  McAlinden 

Pitman  .  C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Plainfield,  Winn  &  Higgins,  Inc. 
Roebling,  Roebling  General  Store 
Port  Norris  ....  J.  R.  Prichard 
Red  Bank.  .Charles  K.  Hopping 
Somerville  ....  Smith  El.  Co. 

Summit  .  Arthur  Manser 

Sussex  . .  Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 
Toms  River  .  Albert  W.  Dorsett 
Trenton  . .  Trenton  Maytag  Co. 

West  New  York  . 

....  Roth-Seuferling  Co.,  Inc. 

Wildwood  .  R.  W.  Ryan 

Woodbury,  Elliott’s  Maytag  Co- 

KEEP  IT 


Founded  in  1842 


Fourteen  TB  Questions  and  Answers 


YOU  Have  Raised  on 

By  DR  V.  A.  MOORE 

Dean,  N.  Y.  State  College  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


EDITORS’  NOTE:  The  eradication 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  is  without 
exception  giving  dairymen  the 
most  concern  and  worry  of  any  of 
their  problems.  Not  a  day  goes  by  that 
we  do  not  receive  many  letters  from  wor¬ 
ried  dairymen  asking  all  kinds  of  questions 
regarding  TB  and  the  methods  that  are  be¬ 
ing  used  to  control  and  eradicate  it.  In 
order  to  get  information  and  facts  and  an¬ 
swers  to  these  letters  that  are  correct,  we 
considered  several  noted  authorities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  finally 
decided  to  ask  Dr.  V.  A.  Moore,  the  Dean 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medicine,  to  answer  fourteen  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  TB  and  its  eradication. 
These  questions  are  the  common  ones  that 
you  and  your  neighbors  are  asking  every 
day.  Dr.  Moore  kindly  consented  to  do 
this  and  our  questions,  or  rather  your 
questions,  are  given  in  this  article  together 
with  Dr.  Moore’s  answers. 

We  consider  this  material  the  most  ac¬ 
curate,  the  most  conservative  and  the 
clearest  of  anything  that  we  have  seen  pub¬ 
lished  on  this  great  problem  in  many 
3rears.  If  you  are  a  dairyman,  we  hope  you 
will  read  these  questions 
and  answers  over  and  over 
and  save  them  for  future 
reference.  The  questions 
and  Dr.  Moore’s  answers 
follow : 

1.  What  is  tuberculin  and 
how  is  it  made. 

Tuberculin  is  the  liquid, 
usually  glycerinated  bouil¬ 
lon,  on  which  tubercle 
bacteria  have  grown  until 
it  is  saturated  with  the 
products  resulting  from 
the  multiplication  of  the 
organisms.  It  is  a  clear, 
more  or  less  amber  color¬ 
ed  liquid.  It  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  by  Robert  Koch 
and  for  some  time  known 
as  Koch’s  lymph.  He  first 
considered  it  of  value  in 
treating  tuberculosis  in 
people.  It  is  still  used  in 
select  cases  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  by  some  physicians. 

Tuberculin  is  made  by 
growing  tubercle  bacteria 


usually  in  from  6  to  10  hours,  remaining 
there  for  a  few  hours  and  then  gradually 
dropping  to  normal.  This  produced  what 
is  known  as  the  “tuberculin  temperature 
curve”.  Occasionally  cattle  have  chills, 
their  eyes  are  dull  and  they  are  indifferent 
to  food.  These  symptoms  may  last  for 
several  hours. 

Moussu  and  Mantoux  of  France  inject¬ 
ed  small  quantities  of  tuberculin  into  the 
skin  beneath  the  epithelial  layer  and  the 
reaction  consisted  of  a  thickening,  or 
swelling,  at  the  point  of  injection,  in  from 
36  to  72  hours.  A  swelling  3/16  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  is  considered  a  reaction.  This 
is  a  more  practical  way  of  using  tuberculin 
as  it  can  be  injected  and  at  the  end  of  72 
hours  the  reaction  if  any  can  be  recorded. 
Some  repeat  the  reading  at  the  96th  hour. 

Vv'  olff-Eisner  and  Calmette  found  that  a 
drop  of  tuberculin  placed  in  the  eye  would 
cause,  after  a  few  hours,  in  tuberculous 
people,  a  reaction  consisting  of  a  conges¬ 
tion  of  the  conjunctiva  (the  membrane  that 
lines  the  eyelids  and  covers  the  eyeball) 
and  usually  a  purulent  discharge.  This 
method  was  soon  adopted  for  detecting 
tuberculosis  in  cattle.  In  recent  years  the 
intradermal,  or  skin  test, 
and  the  ophthalmic,  or  eye 
test,  have  been  used  more 
than  the  subcutaneous  in¬ 
jection  by  veterinarians 
for  testing  cattle.  Some 
certified  milk  commis¬ 
sions  and  state  veterinar¬ 
ians  insist  on  the  subcu¬ 
taneous  injection  of  tuber¬ 
culin  for  testing  cattle. 

3.  Does  tuberculin  take 
the  good  cows  and  leave  the 
culls? 

Tuberculin  takes  the 
cows  that  have  active 
lesions  of  tuberculosis. 
They  may  be  the  finest 
looking  and  best  produc¬ 
ing  animals  in  the  herd  or 
they  may  be  the  poorest. 
The  best  cows  are  often 
exposed  to  infection  more 
than  the  poorer  ones  as 
traffic  in  good  producers 
is  much  greater  than  in 
the  others.  It  is  conceiv- 
( Continued  on  page  io) 


on  the  surface  of  thin  layers  of  glycerinat¬ 
ed  bouillon  in  flasks  or  flat  bottles  for  a 
period  of  from  6  to  8  weeks.  It  is  then 
boiled  which  kills  the  bacteria.  After  boil¬ 
ing,  it  is  passed  through  a  Berkefeld  filter 
to  remove  all  tubercle  bacilli.  The  filtrate 
is  then  evaporated  over  a  water  bath  to  the 
concentration  required  and  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  phenol  is  added  to  preserve  it. 
Tuberculin  of  different  strengths  or  con¬ 
centration  is  used.  It  has  been  accepted 
by  physicians  and  veterinarians  alike  as  the 
most  valuable  aid  known  to  science  in  de¬ 
tecting  individuals  suffering  from  tubercu¬ 
losis.  Of  course,  it  is  not  infallible. 

2.  How  is  tuberculin  used  and  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  reaction  to  it? 

By  injecting  it  subcutaneously,  (under 
the  skin)  into  the  skin  and  by  placing  it 
in  the  eye.  Koch  found  that  when  a  small 
quantity  of  tuberculin  was  injected  sub¬ 
cutaneously  into  tuberculous  cattle  the 
temperature  rose  from  1  to  5  degrees. 


No  greater  problem  has  ever  coma  upon  dairyman  than  that  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  What 

lr^ anrff "9  what  to  do  u"der  th«  circumstan^s.05 Read  Dr! 
subject  f  r  d  Impartial  answers  on  this  page  to  the  questions  you  are  asking  on  this  vital 
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^BANDBOX 

A  6  Tube  Receiver  of 


£ 


IMPROVED 
MUSICONES 
Musi  cones  improve  the 
reception  of  any  radio 
set.  They  are  perfect 
affinities  in  beauty  and 
reproductive  effectiveness 
far  Crosley  Radios .  A 
tilt-table  model  with 
brown  rnahooany  finish 
stands  SO  inches  high, 
$£7.50 — 16-inch  Super - 
Music  one  as  pictured 
above  with  “ Bandbox’* . 
$12.75 — 12-inch  Ultra* 
Musicone.  $0.75 


nmatchabie  auaiitv  at* 


Many  features  of  this  set  have  been  found 
heretofore  only  in  the  most  expensive 
radio.  Since  Crosley  is  licensed  to  man¬ 
ufacture  under  nearly  all  important  radio 
patents,  this  combination  with  Crosley 
leadership  and  experience,  naturally  pro¬ 
duced  an  amazing  radio,  the  remarkable 
value  of  which  can  be  judged  by  the 
following  features  incorporated  and  by 
seeing  it  and  hearing  it  at  your  dealers. 

1.  Completely  shielded  coils,  condensers 
and  wiring.  2.  Acuminators  for  sharper 
tuning.  3.  Completely  balanced  genu¬ 
ine  neutrodyne.  4.  Volume  control.  5. 
Single  tuning  knob.  6.  Illuminated  dial. 

7.  Single  cable  outside  connections.  8. 
Designed  for  easy  installation  in  con¬ 
soles.  9.  Beautiful  frosted  brown  crys¬ 
talline  finished  cabinet. 

AC  model  using  new  R.C.A.  AC  tubes  and  working 
directly  from  electric  light  socket  through 
Crosley  Power  Converter  is  $65.  Power  Con¬ 
verter  $60  extra. 

Hear  this  wonderful  new  contribution  to  the 
enjoyment  of  radio.  If  you  cannot  find  one  of 
the  16,000  Crosley  dealers  near  you,  write  Dept.45 
for  his  name  and  literature. 


in'  a  metal  case.  This  helps  to 
keep  strong  local  signals  from 
breaking  through,  but  it  is  even 
more  important  to  keep  them 
where  they  belong  after  you  get 
them  the  proper  way  from  the 
antenna. 

A  set  has  tubes,  condensers  and 
coils.  Here  is  a  coil.  The  lines 
around  it  are  the  magnetic  field. 
You  know  the  earth’s  magnetic 
field  will  work  a  compass  down  in 
a  mine,  or  up  in  a 
plane  (it  certainit 
'•  ’.worked  for  Lind- 
BM]  |  bergh)  and  the 
'//.‘/fields  around  un¬ 
shielded  coils  get 
all  mixed  up  and 
the  set  howls  and 
squeals  and  has  to  be  choked  off 
by  turning  down  the  filaments  ia 
the  tubes. 

Now  if  the  coils  are  housed  in 
copper  shields  the  fields  can't  mess 
each  other  up,  and  the  tubes  can 
do  a  real  job  of  amplifying. 
The  coils  in  Crosley 
sets  have  these  cop-  , 
per  shields,  and  there 
isn’t  anything  better. 

Then  there  are  the  condensers 
and  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  shield 
around  them,  the  fields  would  act 
like  those  in  the  coils,  and  the  re¬ 
sults  would  be  just  as  bad,  or 
worse. 


APPROVED  CONSOLES 
Selected  by  Powel  Crosley,  J r., 
at  ideal,  acoustically  and 
mechanically  f  or  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  Crosley  "Band- 
box."  OenuineMusicone  built 
in.  Crosley  dealers  secure 
them  from  their  jobbers 
through 

B.  T.  ROBERTS  CO: 

QH  S.  Michigan  Ave.. 

Chicago,  III. 

Sales  Agents  for  Approved 
Console  Factories 
Showers  Brothers  Company 
The  Wolf  Mfa.  Industries 


It  isn’t  enough  to  shield  the  coils 
and  the  condensers,  because  even  _ 
the  wiring  of  the  set  has  fields 
around  it.  This,  too,  is  shielded,; 
U6  it  is  ia  all  really  high  grade  sets. 

Of  course; 
it’s  all  in 
knowing  how 
to  do  it,  but 

_ _ _  that’s  why 

v_  .  iT<o.t3  sHiuflio  Crosley  sets 
can  be  as  good  as  the  best  with¬ 
out  costing  half  as  much. 


Authorixed 

Grasl-eyRadio 

Setter-  Costs  Less 

Sales  6  Service  Station 


Prices  slightly  higher 
west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains 


CROSLEY  DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 

Look  for  this  sign  on 
radio  dealer’s  door  or 
window.  Authorized 
Crosley  dealers  have  been 
selected  because  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  they  can  render  their 
customers 


The  Crosley  Radio  Corporation 
Potvel  Crosley,  Jr.,  Pres. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


RADIO 


Crosley  Radio  is  licensed  only 
jor  Radio  Amateur,  Experi¬ 
mental  and  Broadcast  Reception 


Crosley  is  licensed 
to  manufacture 
under  patents  of 
The  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Am¬ 
erica  and  associ¬ 
ate  companies ; 
also  The  Hazel- 
tine  Corporation 
and  the  _  Latour 
Corporation 


JOSEPH  STRAUSS  CO. 

25  High  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


STERN  &  CO.,  Inc . 
Hartford,  Conn. 


DISTRIBUTORS  IN 


.American  Agriculturist 

Territory 


JAMESTOWN  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY 
CO. 

12  East  2nd  Street,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

ROCHESTER  ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY  CO. 


STANDARD  HOME  UTILITIES 
One  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  V. 

20TH  CENTURY  RADIO  CO. 


240  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  102  Flatbush  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

SOUTHERN  TIER  &  ELECTRICAL 

SUPPLY  CO.  E.  M.  WILSON  &  SONS 

188  State  Street,  Binghamton,  N.Y.  11  Lafayette  Street,  Newark,  N.  J 
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M.  C  Burritt. 


A  BRIEF  visit  to  the  State  Fair  in 
which,  alone  and  uninterrupted,  I 
tried  to  learn  what  was  there  of 
value,  brought  back  again  an  old 
question  that  will  not  down  with  me.  Is  all 
this  heavy  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  State 
and  exhibitors  worth  while?  Is  it  an  economic 
expenditure  of  time  and  mon¬ 
ey?  The  State  has  put  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  plant  and 
equipment,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  used  but  one  short 
week  in  the  year.  The  exhibi¬ 
tors  put  thousands  of  dollars 
more  in  every  year.  From  200,- 
000  to  250,000  people  attend  the 
fair  each  year,  many  to  see  the 
races,  some  to  see  the  crowd 
and  to  search  for  a  new  thrill, 
and  a  comparatively  few  to 
really  study  the  exhibits.  And  when,  as  this 
year,  it  rains  hard  the  greater  part  of  the  week, 
attendance  is  reduced,  exhibits  injured  and 
losses  incurred,  still  further  questions  are  rais¬ 
ed  in  one’s  mind.  Would  a  business  concern 
continue  such  an  enterprise  and  expenditure? 

But  these  questions  are  probably  futile.  The 
fair  is  a  long  established  State  institution  and 
will  be  continued.  The  state  officials  in  charge 
are  alive  to  the  question  and  are  making  a  great 
effort  to  produce  the  most  worth  while  Fair 
possible.  The  recent  action  of  the  legislature 
in  abolishing  the  old  salaried  political  and  con¬ 
sequently  inefficient  commission  and  putting 
the  Fair  in  the  hands  of  our  present  efficient 
Commissioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  Byrne  A. 
Pyrke  in  whom  we  all  have  confidence,  with  a 
competent  non-salaried  Advisory  Board  is  a 
[wise  and  forward  looking  step  in  the  right  di¬ 


rection.  His  management  this  year  was  uni¬ 
versally  commended.  If  he  is  left  to  function 
unhampered  by  political  influences,  the  Fair 
will  soon  cost  less  and  be  worth  more.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  lengthening  the 
period  of  the  Fair  to  two  weeks.  I  personally 
doubt  that  this  would  increase  attendance  very 
much,  unless  and  until  the  attraction  of  the 
Fair  is  considerably  increased.  At  present  it 
would  probably  result  simply  in  distributing 
the  attendance  over  a  long  period.  It  would 
certainly  greatly  increase  the  overhead  cost  to 
the  State  and  the  cost  to  the  exhibitors. 

There  are  features  of  the  Fair  which  to  my 
mind  at  least  are  very  much  worth  while.  Two 
of  the  most  notable  of  these  are  the  old  log 
cabin  home  sponsored  by  the  State  Agricultur¬ 
al  Society  and  the  Four  H.  Club  Exhibits  and 
Demonstrations — the  old  and  the  new.  Both 
are,  in  my  opinion,  strongly  educational  and 
inspirational  and  the  type  of  thing  the  State 
Fair  ought  to  be  emphasing  and  developing. 
Incidently  if  any  new  buildings  are  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  the  coming  year,  it  should  be  for  these  ac¬ 
tivities.  They  need  not  be  large  or  expensive, 
they  should  be  well  adapted  for  their  purposes 
and  permanent. 

History  of  Pioneers  Interesting 

The  history  of  the  agricultural  development 
of  this  state  is  a  fascinating  one.  It  is  a  story 
of  early  pioneer  struggles  to  conquer  the  wil¬ 
derness  and  then  new  struggles  to  adapt  to 
new  and  fast  changing  conditions  brought 
about  by  developments  elsewhere — which  in¬ 
deed  is  still  going  on.  A  record  of  these  early 
struggles,  the  changes  taking  place,  the  equip¬ 


ment  and  life  of  our  ancestors  should  be  made 
in  picture  and  exhibit  form  and  preserved 
where  it  can  be  seen  and  studied  by  the  people 
of  the  state.  It  is  interestingly  educational.  It 
is  stimulating  to  young  and  old  alike.  More 
Four  H.  Boys  and  girls  were  at  the  fair, 
than  ever  before  and  they  brought  more  pigs, 
calves  and  chickens,  more  vegetables  and  cloth-i 
ing  for  exhibit.  If  the  State  wants  to  increase 
the  number  of  its  exhibitors  in  future  this  is  the 
time  and  place  to  interest  and  to  train  them.  The 
fair  itself  with  the  educational  opportunity  it  of¬ 
fers  these  youngsters  is  more  valuable  to  them 
than  to  almost  any  other  visitors.  But  it  cannot 
grow  without  better  housing  facilities  for  the  boys 
and  girls  while  there  as  parents  will  not  let  their 
children  come.  A  boys  and  girls  building  should 
provide  sleeping  quarters. 

State  Institutions  Have  Exhibits 

Space  will  not  permit  more  such  detailed  com¬ 
ments,  I  was  well  impressed  with  the  State  In¬ 
stitutions  exhibits,  especially  those  of  corrections 
and  charities.  It  is  an  opportunity  both  for  these 
institutions  to  show  their  work  and  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  see  them.  I  gained  the  impression  that 
farm  organizations  are  closer  to  the  fair  manage¬ 
ment  than  ever  before  and  that  their  advice  and 
help  is  being  accepted.  This  is  good  because  it 
means  more  support  and  more  participation  in  the 
Fair  by  farmers.  The  county  exhibits  were  ex¬ 
cellent  and  a  desirable  feature  to  be  emphasized. 

In  Western  New  York  we  have  had  a  reversal 
of  weather  conditions  this  past  week.  It  has 
rained  most  of  the  week.  The  rain  was  very 
timely  for  plowing  for  wheat  which  is  now  nearly 
done.  It  will  also  be  very  beneficial  to  new  seed- 
ings  and  to  cabbage  and  tomatoes. 


How  New  Jersey  Berry  Growers  Sell  Their  Product 


Mammon  ton  Wholesale  Market  Solves  One  oi 

By  AMOS  KIRBY 


BETTER  marketing  days  are  ahead  for 
New  Jersey.  Hammonton  has  taken 
the  lead  in  the  development  of  one  of 
the  finest  F.  O.  B.  wholesale  markets  in 
the  state.  She  has  built  a  market  to  which  a 
dozen  of  the  biggest  cities  in  the  country  have 
beaten  trails  for  a  part  of  their  food  supply. 

Starting  without  the  blare  of  trumpets  or 
the  employment  of  a  big  staff  of  highly  train¬ 
ed  marketing  specialists  this  modest  South 
Jersey  town  of  some  6,000  citizens  has  a  mar¬ 
ket  of  its  own  that  is  the  envy  of  cities  thrice 
its  size  that  have  tried  for  years  to  develop 
what  Hammonton  secured  in  a  few 
short  months. 

For  many  years,  berry  growing 
has  been  an  important  crop  in  this 
section.  Thousands  of  crates  have 
been  brought  into  the  market  every 
Week  and  sold  through  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  most  convenient  to 
the  growers.  There  were  always 
some  buyers  present.  A  few  had 
permanent  places  of  business  and 
had  developed  a  big  outside  market 
for  Hammonton  berries.  Others 
came  from  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  other  markets,  but  their  pres¬ 
ence  on  the  market  was  always  un¬ 
certain.  Some  days  there  would  be 
plenty  of^  buyers  and  the  market 
Would  jump  right  up  and  possibly 
fhe  next  day  there  would  be  but 
few  on  the  market  and  prices  would 
sag  to  the  bottom,  which  resulted 
in  a  demoralized  market,  low  prices 
and  everybody  dissatisfied. 

,  This  haphazard  way  of  market¬ 
ing  berries  had  everybody  up  in 
the  air.  Some  growers  would  come 


early  to  market  and  possibly  would  strike  a 
low  market  and  would  wait  all  day  for  a  bet¬ 
ter  offer.  The  next  day,  possibly  the  growers 
would  hold  off  until  afternoon,  while  this  day 
there  might  be  a  dozen  or  more  buyers  pres¬ 
ent,  prices  advance  until  afternoon  and  then 
ease  down  to  low  levels  when  the  rush  came 
on.  This  up  and  down  movement  of  prices 
resulted  in  the  growers  coming  into  town  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  morning  and  staying  all  day  if  they 
could  not  get  what  they  considered  a  fair 


'Their  Problems 

price.  Then  there  was  no  definite  market 
place.  The  growers  would  be  scattered  all 
over  town.  The  buyers  would  not  know  where 
to  find  all  of  the  growers  and  they  would  fre¬ 
quently  pay  top  prices  for  inferior  berries  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  locate  all  of  the  good 
fruit.  Main  Street  would  be  blocked  with 
berry  wagons  and  out  of  town  shoppers  and 
the  business  houses  began  to  complain  of  the 
situation. 

Another  factor  had  crept  into  the  berry  deal, 
- — everybody  distrusted  everybody  else.  The 
farmed  topped  his  berries,  the  bottom  boxes 
would  be  slack  packed  and  the 
dealer,  realizing  this  condition,  paid 
accordingly  expecting  to  be  gyped 
by  all  of  the  growers. 

About  this  time  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  County  Agent  Eldred  and  a 
few  of  the  most  progressive  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  community  got  together 
to  see  what  might  be  done.  They 
went  before  city  council  with  a 
•plan  for  a  city  market,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  mayor  appointing  a 
committee  to  go  over  the  situation. 

Eldred  drafted  the  ordinance, 
basing  it  on  his  vast  marketing  ex¬ 
perience  in  establishing  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  markets.  The  ordinance 
was  finally  presented  to  council  and 
what  a  stormy  time  it  had.  In  its 
torturous  trip  through  council,  the 
farmers,  business  men,  dealers  and 
everybody  concerned  at  one  time  of 
another  were  against  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  Finally  without  any  brokeil 
heads  or  bloodshed  it  passed  coun¬ 
cil,  was  signed  by  the  mayor  and  & 
(Continued  on  page  6) 


The  Directors  office  at  the  Hammonton  Wholesale  F.  O.  B.  Berry  Market.  Price# 
are  posted  on  the  blackboard  every  day  so  both  buyer  and  seller  have  all  the  facts. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

W e  have  got  hat  one  life  here,  and  what 
conics  after  it  we  cannot  with  certainty 
tell;  hut  it  fays,  no  matter  zvhat  comes 
after  it,  to  try  and  do  things,  to  accom¬ 
plish  things  in  this  life,  and  not  merely 
to  have  a  soft  and  pleasant  time l 

— Theodore  Roosevelt 
*  *  * 

EUGENE  MEYER,  Commissioner  of  the 
P'ederal  Farm  Lo.an  Board,  has  just  stated 
that  the  income  of  American  farmers  this  year 
will  be  a  billion  dollars  more  than  it  was  last 
year.  Many  of  the  crops  are  not  as  abundant  as 
they  were  last  year,  but  it  is  the  old  story  of 
short  crops  bringing  large  prices  and  therefore 
better  net  returns  to  producers.  The  only  un¬ 
fortunate  part  of  it  is  that  this  extra  money  is  not 
well  distributed.  For  example,  the  apple  grow¬ 
ers  who  have  any  apples  at  all  will  make  more 
money  than  they  did  last  year  but  there  will  be 
many  others  who  will  receive  little  or  nothing. 
Eastern  farmers  are  in  the  best  shape  of  all  be¬ 
cause  dairy,  egg  and  truck  products,  three  of  the 
leading  Eastern  farm  enterprises,  are  paying  well 
and  are  likely  to  continue  to  do  so. 

*  *  * 

OGDEN  L.  MILLS,  undersecretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  recently  stated  that 
property  taxes  in  New  York  State  are  consum¬ 
ing  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  net  income  from 
property  in  the  prosperous  agricultural  sections 
of  the  State.  “The  tax  problem,”  said  Mr.  Mills, 
“is  one  chiefly  of  the  state  and  localities  and  the 
great  need  is  to  find  some  way  to  keep  down  the 
local  taxes.” 

Well,  Mr,  Mills,  this  is  just  what  we  have 
been  saying  for  several  years  and  we  are  going 
to  keep  on  saying  it  until  farmers’  opinion  is 
aroused  enough  to  demand  a  tax  program  that 
will  be  fairer,  that  will  give  a  square  deal  to  agri¬ 
culture,  and  make  the  other  fellow  pay  as  much 
of  a  share  of  supporting  the  government  as  the 
farmer. 


“The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me” 

HE  short  serial  story  which  starts  in  this 
issue  called  “The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me” 
was  written  several  years  ago  by  G.  D.  Eastman 
(George  Duff)  in  partnership  with  his  brother, 
E.  R.  Eastman,  now  editor  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  If  you  liked  “The  Trouble  Maker”, 


we  think  you  will  like  this  story  for  it  is  a  tale, 
mostly  true,  of  an  Eastern  farmer  boy  who  left 
his  girl  behind  him  to  go  to  the  Civil  War, 

See  if  you  can  tell  which  author  wrote  the  first 
part  of  the  story  and  which  the  second.  We  will 
be  interested  after  you  have  finished  the  story  to 
know  if  you  liked  it  and  to  see  if  you  can  guess 
right  as  the  author  of  each  part.  It  will  be 
finished  in  two  issues. 

V  - 

Are  You  Interested  in  TB  Eradication? 

HE  question  of  tuberculosis  eradication  is 
causing  great  excitement  among  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  As  is  usual  in  all  big  problems,  there  are 
many  dairymen  lined  up  on  both  sides.  Some  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  test.  Some  do  not.  But  whatever 
you  believe,  you  will  be  interested  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  answered  by  Dr,  Moore  in  the  feature  article 
in  this  issue. 

As  we  have  stated  many  times,  we  consider  it 
a  fundamental  duty  of  American  Agriculturist 
to  obtain  the  straight  facts  on  all  of  these  im¬ 
portant  questions  and  to  put  them  before  our 
readers.  We  of  course  reserve  the  right  to  ex¬ 
press  our  own  opinion,  hut  we  have  always  had 
great  confidence  in  the  farmer’s  final  judgment 
on  all  important  problems  and  questions  when  he 
has  had  the  chance  to  read  and  think  about  right 
information  and  consider  all  sides.  Dr.  Moore  is 
the  most  impartial  expert  on  the  subject  that  we 
could  think  of  in  America.  He  has  answered 
the  fourteen  most  important  questions  that  dairy¬ 
men  are  asking  us  constantly  about  TB  eradica¬ 
tion. 


A  Good  Fair 

HE  New  York  State  Fair  this  year  was  the 
best  we  ever  attended.  We  liked  it  because 
there  was  a  distinct  trend  toward  the  farm  and 
those  things  which  are  of  value  and  interest  to 
farmers.  As.  Mr.  Burritt  has  pointed  out  in  his 
article  in  this  issue,  the  effect  of  the  new  leader¬ 
ship  under  Commissioner  Pyrke  was  already  ap¬ 
parent  in  this  year’s  Fair. 

One  of  the  trends  that  helped  to  make  it  a  good 
Fair  was  the  large  number  of  contests  and  ex¬ 
hibits  that  had  their  origin  back  in  the  rural 
counties.  For  example,  there  was  the  horseshoe 
pitching  contest  representing  thirty-nine  counties. 
Think  of  the  hundreds  of  rural  communities 
where  this  good  old  farm  sport  has  been  revived 
where  local  contests  were  held  all  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  looking  toward  the  amateur  championship 
under  the  American  Agriculturist  and  the 
Farm  Bureaus  at  the  State  Fair.  How  the  in¬ 
terest  in  this  old  time  game  has  increased.  Two 
years  ago  when  A.A.  started  the  contests  there 
were  twenty-four  counties  that  took  part.  This 
year  there  were  thirty-nine.  Along  the  same  line 
were  the  county  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  ex¬ 
hibits,  exhibits  that  had  been  planned  for  weeks  in 
advance  back  in  the  local  counties.  The  spelling 
contests  carried  out  the  same  idea  where  the 
young  folks  planned  and  thought  about  the  Fair 
for  weeks  in  advance  and  competed  in  local  con¬ 
tests  for  the  privilege  of  entering  the  State  Fair 
contest. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of  the  State 
Fair  and  of  agriculture  itself  is  the  splendid  work 
of  the  4-H  Clubs  and  the  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  who  came  to  the  Fair  representing  thousands 
of  young  people  back  on  the  farms  who  are  en¬ 
thusiastically  learning  to  be  better  farm  and  home 
makers  and  who  are  laying  the  foundations  for  a 
splendid  agriculture  of  the  future.  It  was  an 
inspiration  to  walk  through  the  great  fruit  and 
flower  exhibits  which  are  now  much  better  dis¬ 
played  than  ever  before.  The  cattle  show  was 
unexcelled  in  any  fair  that  we  have  seen,  and  as 
for  the  old  log  cabin  exhibit,  the  great  crowds  that 
pressed  around  it  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  Fair  testified  to  the  interest  farm  people 
have  in  the  ways  and  customs  of  our  farmer  fore¬ 
fathers. 

The  Agricultural  Society  is  asking  the  State 
Legislature  for  a  small  appropriation  for  a  per¬ 
manent  farm  museum  to  be  erected  on  the  Fair 
Grounds.  Nothing  would  add  more  to  the  gen¬ 


eral  interest  in  the  State  Fair  than  such  a  build¬ 
ing  where  the  old  implements  of  the  farm  and 
home  could  be  preserved  and  where  the  fine  old 
customs  could  be  exemplified  in  a  regular  pro¬ 
gram  during  each  Fair  week. 

There  was  a  distinct  tendency  this  year  to  label 
>and  placard  the  exhibits  better  so  that  it  was  easier 
for  one  who  really  wished  to  study  the  exhibits 
to  get  real  information  from  them.  Much  more 
along  the  line  of  placarding  and  properly  marking 
the  exhibits  remains  to  be  done,  however,  to  bring 
out  the  full  informational  and  educational  value. 
The  College  of  Agriculture  and  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  to  be  commended  especially  for 
the  fine  educational  exhibits  which  they  took  great 
care  to  put  on  for  the  patrons  of  the  Fair.  Some 
of  these  exhibits  would  have  more  value  if  ways 
and  means  could  be  found  to  dramatize  them  in 
some  way,  to  put  action  and  human  interest  in 
them  so  as  to  attract  the  interest  of  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  people. 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  the  exhibits  and  enter¬ 
tainments  were  worth  any  farmer’s  time  and 
money  for  a  trip  to"  Syracuse  and  under  the  new 
management  we  are  looking  for  a  still  better 
show  next  year. 


Fin  Silo  Early  This  Year 

OMETHING  over  two  years  ago  Herbert 
Janvrin  Browne  wrote  an  article  for  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  predicting  strange  and  un¬ 
usual  weather  for  this  year  of  1927,  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end,  and  that  the  world  would  be  af-  * 
flicted  with  storms  and  calamities  caused  by  the 
weather  of  almost  every  kind  and  description.  So 
accurate  were  these  predictions  that  what  Mr. 
Browne  now  says  about  future  weather  is  attract¬ 
ing  world-wide  attention. 

The  season  has  been  remarkably  cold  and  be¬ 
cause  corn  needs  hot  weather  it  has  suffered  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  of  our  great  American 
crops.  The  hot  nights  of  midsummer  so  neces¬ 
sary  for  corn  growth  have  been  absent.  Early 
frosts  are  likely  and  there  seems  to  be  little  like¬ 
lihood  of  very  much  mature  corn.  We  are  there¬ 
fore  suggesting  to  dairymen  that  it  is  especially 
necessary  to  fill  the  silo  this  year  and  to  make 
plans  to  fill  it  early.  Where  a  man  is  so  situated 
that  he  can  fill  his  silo  the  next  day  after  a  frost 
he  can  afford  to  wait  and  let  the  corn  get  all  the 
growth  possible  because  it  is  probably  true  that 
frost  does  not  do  much  damage  if  the  corn  is 
immediately  harvested  afterwards.  But  unless 
you  are  so  situated,  it  is  better  to  take  no  chances 
with  the  frost  and  get  the  corn  out  of  danger  as 
soon  as  possible.  And  while  we  are  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  we  repeat  the  advice  that  it  is  necessary 
to  thoroughly  tramp  corn  in  the  silo  if  you  want 
to  prevent  molding  and  spoilage. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HERE  used  to  be  a  good  many  stories  told 
on  the  Republicans  and  Democrats,  but  back 
in  the  days  when  partisanship  was  particularly 
strong,  one  had  to  be  pretty  careful  how  he  told 
a  story  on  either  political  party  if  he  wanted  to 
keep  out  of  trouble.  When  I  have  any  politics  at 
all,  I  am  mildly  Republican,  so  one  of  my  Demo¬ 
cratic  friends,  knowing  this,  recently  told  me  the 
following  yarn. 

A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Nash  got  into  a  Re¬ 
publican  Convention  and  when  the  leader  asked 
the  Republicans  to  stand,  everybody  stood  up  but 
Nash.  The  leader  said:  “Are  there  any  Demo¬ 
crats  here?”  Nash  stood  up. 

Then  the  leader  asked  him :  “Will  you  explain 
to  this  intelligent  audience  how  any  man  can 
be  a  Democrat  in  this  enlightened  day  ?” 

“Well,”  Nash  said,  “you  see  it’s  this  way.  My 
father  was  a  Democrat  and  my  grandfather  was 
a  Democrat.  I  guess  that  is  the  reason  I  am  a 
Democrat.” 

The  leader  said:  “That’s  no  reason.  Suppose 
your  father  had  been  a  horse  thief  and  your 
grandfather  had  been  a  horse  thief.  Then  what 
would  you  have  been?” 

“Under  those  circumstances,”  said  Nash,  “I 
GUESS  I  WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  A  RE¬ 
PUBLICAN  !” 


American  Agriculturist,  September  17,  1927 

Horseshoe  Tournament  Best  Yet 


The  Story  of  the  Great  Contest  at  the  State  Fair 

By  D.  D.  COTTRELL 


THAT  the  American  Agriculturist 
Farm  Bureau  State  Fair  Horseshoe 
Pitching  Tournament  has  made  the 
ancient,  honorable  and  fascinating 
game  of  horseshoe  pitching  one  of  the  major 
sports  in  the  state  and  one  of  the  chief  at¬ 
tractions  at  the  State  fair  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  sixty-six  men  representing  thirty-nine 
counties  were  on  hand  for  the  1927  tournament 
at  the  fair  grounds  before  noon  Monday, 
August  29  and  also  by  the  thousands  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  that  so  intently  watched  the 
games  until  the  end  of  the  final  and  tie  game 
for  the  Amateur  State  Championship  Tuesday 
afternoon. 

These  men  came  from  the  farthest  west 
county  of  Chautauqua,  the  farthest  north  coun¬ 
ty  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  farthest  and  the  easter- 
most  county  of  Suffolk  and  thirty-six  other 
counties  between 
these  extremities 
of  the  State.  They 
had  each  won  the 
right  to  represent 
their  county  eith¬ 
er  as  champion  or 
runner  up  in  a 
county  contest. 

They  had  receiv¬ 
ed  the  certification 
of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  agent  in  ikeir 
respective  coun¬ 
ties  and  each  one 
was  intent  on  car¬ 
rying  home  the 
c  h  a  m  p  i  onsliip 
honor  for  his 
county  if  it  could 


Secretary,  National  Horseshoe :  Pitchers’  Association 

be  won  by  any  fair  means. 

The  pitchers  had  nearly  all  registered  by  10 
o’clock  and  paid  the  two  dollars  entrance  fee 
which  was  returned  to  each  when  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  schedule  of  play.  A  few  pitchers 
had  been  delayed  by  automobile  trouble  or  late 
trains  on  the  railroad  caused  by  a  landslide 
but  appeared  in  time  for  the  eliminations. 
Shoes  of  each  contestant  were  examined  to  see 
that  they  conformed  to  the  regulations  and  a 
few  shoes  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  three  and 
one-half  regulation  opening  between  the  calks. 

About  10  o’clock  Mr.  G.  E.  Snyder  of  Al¬ 
bion,  New  York,  who  had  charge  of  the  courts 
began  calling  the  players  to  each  pitch  50 
shoes,  two  players  pitching  on  each  court.  This 


plan  had  been  decided  upon  to  eliminate  the 
players  down  to  sixteen  men  who  were  to  play 
in  the  preliminaries.  The  result  of  this  elim¬ 
ination  was  published  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  last  week.  Although  the  weather  was 
cloudy  with  occasional  splashes  of  rain,  the 
eliminations  were  finished  before  noon,  each 
of  the  sixteen  men  as  shown  in  table  A  having 
won  by  making  57  or  more  points  in  pitching 
50  shoes.  Holzhauer  of  Saratoga  County  mak¬ 
ing  84  points,  22  ringers  and  3  double  ringers 
which  was  the  highest  score  and  Forbes  of 
Fulton  County,  Hosenfelt  of  Schuyler  County 
and  Donaldson  of  Yates  County  each  making 
57  points  and  tying  for  sixteenth  place.  On 
each  pitching  50  more  shoes,  Forbes  and 
Hosenfelt  won  their  right  to  enter  the  prelim¬ 
inaries. 

Last  year  the  highest  number  of  points  in 

pitching  50  shoes 
was  63  made  by 
Coy  of  Chenango 
County  and  Pool¬ 
er  of  Jefferson 
County  stood  six¬ 
teenth  just  getting 
into  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  by  making 
42  points  with  his 
50  shoes.  This 
year  the  man  that 
made  63  points 
stood  tenth  in  the 
list  and  the  man 
that  stood  twenty- 
ninth  made  43 
points.  Coy  did 
not  represent  his 
Continued  on  page  14 


Raising  Bumper  Crops  Without  Farm  Manure 

A  Farm  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  That  Specializes  in  Growing  Crops  for  Seed 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

Assistant  Editor ,  American  Agriculturist 


THERE  was  a  time  when  it  was  consid¬ 
ered  impossible  to  maintain  crop 
yields  without  a  dairy,  in  fact  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  a  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  people  still  believe  this  to  be  true. 
Recently,  however,  I  was  on  a  farm  near  Ca- 
millus  in  Onondaga  County  where  crop  yields 
have  not  only  been  maintained 
but  increased  over  a  period  of 
13  years  without  keeping  any 
animals  on  the  farm  except  a 
few  work  horses. 

Mr.  D.  F.  Forward,  the  own¬ 
er,  was  born  and  brought  up 
on  a  farm.  His  father  sold 
farm  implements  but  Mr.  For¬ 
ward  worked  for  his  grandfath¬ 
er  on  his  farm  in  the  vicinity. 
When  Mr.  Forward  was  17 
they  moved  to  town  and  he 
worked  for  his  father  for  about  4  years.  He 
then  went  to  work  for  a  cutlery  factory  in 
Camillus  and  later  w-ent  to  New  Jersey  to 
Work  in  a  factory  there. 

About  13  years  ago  he  came 
to  the  point  where  he  felt  that 
the  condition  of  his  health 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
work  any  longer  in  the  city  and 
so  after  much  thought  and 
study  he  purchased  a  100  acre 
mrm  near  Camillus.  About  5 
years  ago  he  purchased  an  ad¬ 
joining  farm  of  120  acres  and 
still  more  recently  purchased 
'he  farm  adjoining'  on  the  other 
side.  This  farm  is  115  acres  in 
s^ze  and  at  the  present  time  Mr. 
forward’s  married  son,  Her- 
Vey,  is  living  there. 

Before  I  went  to  see  Mr.  For¬ 


ward  I  had  a  visit  with  Mr.  Ward,  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Farm  Bureau  Agent.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  never  known  a  man  who  was  so  anxious 
to  get  all  possible  help  and  information  from 
the  College  and  the  Farm  Bureau.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  conversation  I  particularly  asked 
Mr.  Forward  what  benefits  he  had  secured 
from  these  two  agencies. 

“Well,”  said  Mr.  Forward,  “I  can  almost  say 
that  whatever  results  I  have  succeeded  in  at¬ 
taining  are  primarily  due  to  their  help.  In  the 
first  place  when  I  first  started  growing  pota¬ 
toes  I  had  rather  low  returns  and  when  Mr. 
Ward  first  came  to  the  county  I  asked  him 
what  I  should  do.  He  did  not  make  very  defin¬ 
ite  recommendations  then  but  the  following 
year  we  started  a  potato  spray  ring  and  during 
the  summer,  disease  counts  were  made  on  all 
the  fields  in  the  ring.  As  a  result  I  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  securing  better  seed  and  started  plant¬ 


ing  certified  seed  potatoes.  I  was  also  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  results  of  the  spray  ring  and 
began  to  spray  more  thoroughly  so  that  our 
yield  per  acre  of  potatoes  was  increased  con¬ 
siderably  from  our  association  with  the  Farm 
Bureau. 

“The  second  way  in  which  I  received  help 
is  in  my  fertilizer  problems.  I  have  personal¬ 
ly  tried  out  a  number  of  different  mixtures  of 
fertilizer.  At  the  present  time  I  am  using  acid 
phosphate  on  grain  and  sometimes  on  pota¬ 
toes  where  we  plow  under  clover  sod,  but 
also  use  a  large  amount  of  mixed  fertilizer.  I 
experimented  with  a  number  of  different 
amounts  of  potash  and  have  decided  that  we 
get  the  best  results  from  about  three  or  four 
percent  of  potash.  Where  clover  or  manure  is 
not  used  we  commonly  use  a  4-12-4.  At  times 
we  use  as  much  as  twenty-five  tons  of  fertilizer 
a  year. 

The  farm  has  a  marl  bed  and  a  considerable 
amount  has  been  put  on  the  land.  “However,” 
said  Mr.  Forward,  “we  found  this  method  of 
liming  rather  slow  as  we  al¬ 
ways  had  so  much  other  work 
to  do,  so  I  concluded  it  would 
be  better  to  buy  some  lime.” 

“The  third  way  in  which  I 
secured  a  lot  of  help  is  through 
keeping  accounts.  I  plan  to  get 
to  Farmers’  week  at  the  State 
College  every  year  and  some¬ 
time  take  trips  at  other  times 
to  get  information.  Three 
years  ago  when  I  was  there  I 
heard  a  discussion  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  which  had  been  kept  by 
various  farmers  cooperating 
with  the  State  College  and  I 
was  immediately  curious  to* 
( Continued  on  page  16) 


A  fine  field  of  Certified  Wheat  on  Mr.  Forward's  Farm  In  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 


H.  L.  Coslink 
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McCormick  -  Deering 


AY 
I  BESSES 

J 

Do  Important  Work  Well! 


A  McCormick-Deering  hay  press,  horse  or  power,  will 
yield  you  full  returns  from  your  power  and  labor.  And 
after  you  have  multiplied  the  profits  on  your  own  hay 
crop  by  its  use,  you  can  fill  in  the  late  summer  and  fall 
months  profitably,  baling  hay  and  straw  for  others.  Some 
farmers  say  they  have  paid  for  their  presses  in  thirty 
days,  baling  for  their  neighbors. 

McCormick-Deering  horse  hay  presses  are  made  in  three 
sizes,  14  x  18,  16  x  18,  and  17  x  22,  with  capacities  of 
from  six  to  fifteen  tons  a  day;  power  presses  in  the  same 
three  sizes,  two  of  which  can  be  furnished  with  6  h.  p. 
engine  mounted  on  the  frame  of  the  press.  All  three 
sizes  can  be  operated  with  a  tractor.  Capacities  range 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  tons. 

See  the  local  McCormick-Deering  dealer  for  complete  details. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


Chicago,  Ill, 


of  America 
( Incorporated ) 

93  Branch  Houses  in  the  U.  S.,  the  following  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  territory.  Albany,  Auburn,  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Elmira,  Harrisburg,  Ogdensburg,  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh. 


5%  Interest  ■ 

ON 

Federal  Land  Bank 
First  M  ortgage  Farm  Loans 

RECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable  prices  makes 
possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  new  loans  to  5%. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  county,  or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 

at 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
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To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 
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How  Jersey  Berry  Growers  Sell  Their  Product 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


site  selected.  Over  along  the  Reading  tracks 
was  an  abandoned  street.  Some  fifty  years 
ago,  a  .  far  sighted  city  father  or  real 
estate  developer  had  planted  two  rows  of 
fine  trees,  but  long  ;ago,  this  street  had 
been  given  up  either  for  a  business  or  a 
residential  section  of  the  town  and  had 
become  the  city  dump.  It  seemed  that 
every  can  for  years  had  been  dumped  on 
this  tract. 

U,  S.  Department  Interested 

What  a  wail  went  up, — this  would  never 
do,  but  the  city  fathers  set  tight  and  let 
the  mob  howl.  They  appropriated  $2500 
for  the  project.  They  saw  a  chance  to  get 
rid  of  the  unsightly  dump  and  felt  that 
the  experiment  would  be  worth  the  cost 
even  though  it  resulted  only  in  clearing 
the  block.  After  a  week  or  more  of  hard 
work  the  lot  was  cleared,  the  sandy  street 
covered  with  gravel,  a  small  office  erected, 
water  piped  to  the  grounds,  telephone  con¬ 
nections  made  and  a  large  blackboard  for 
posting  quotations  was  erected. 

About  this  time  A.  E.  Mercker,  chief- 
of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Trenton,  became  interested  in 
the  project.  Being  an  experienced  market 
man  who  had  seen  many  similar  projects 
in  the  South  he  was  immediately  sold  on 
the  idea.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  was  right 
under  the  shadow  of  New  York,  he  was 
convinced  that  it  could  be  made  a  success 
and  he  offered  the  support  of  the  state  to 
the  project  and  backed  his  judgment  with 
$350  from  his  Department. 

As  a  result,  T.  A.  Cole,  an  experienced 
U.  S.  Market  Inspector,  from  Washing¬ 
ton  was  hired  to  come  down  to  Hammon- 
ton  and  start  a  real  organized  F.  O.  B. 
wholesale  market  for  the  sale  of  berries. 

Prices  Are  Posted 

Everything  had  been  put  in  fine  shape 
and  on  June  13,  the  market  opened.  When 
the  first  farmers  drove  into  the  market 
that  day  they  found  a  big  crowd  of 
buyers  present.  They  also  found  the  daj^s 
prices  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  and  by 
the  market  not  opening  until  two  o’clock 
everybody  had  an  equal  break  on  the  price. 

At  first  everybody  was  cautious.  It  was 
something  new,  but  they  were  ready  to 
take  a  chance.  The  shipments  at  first  were 
light  and  they  had  but  little  at  stake.  It 
did  not  take  the  growers  over  two  or  three 
days  to  see  that  everything  was  on  the 
level,  that  the  buyers  were  paying  the  best 
possible  prices  for  the  berries  and  that 
everybody  meant  business,  including  the 
new  director.  The  bulletin  board  showed 
that  they  were  getting  as  much  in  Ham- 
monton  as  some  of  their  neighbors  were 
getting  in  New  York  and  a  premium  of 
50-75  cents  over  Philadelphia. 

Everything  moved  along  fine  after  the 
first  few  days.  Director  Cole  was  a 
stickler  on  a  quality  pack  and  he  showed 
the  growers  what  they  must  pack  if  they 
expected  to  use  the  Hammonton  market. 
A  few  kicked,  one  or  two  bluffed  the  di¬ 
rector  but  Cole  soon  told  them  that  the 
lockup  was  handy  and  that  he  would  use 
it  if  necessary,  but  he  never  had  to  do  so. 
Only  one  man  has  been  hauled  before  the 
Judge  and  fined,  which  speaks  highly  for 
the  cooperation  given  to  the  market. 

Word  soon  spread  to  the  markets  what 
Hammonton  was  doing.  The  buyers  came 
in  droves  and  found  that  the  reports  were 
true.  They  bought  and  found  they  were 
getting  something  better  than  they  had 
ever  bought  before.  These  brought  other 
buyers  and  before  the  season  is  over,  77 
have  taken  out  licenses  to  buy  on  this 
market. 

Wider  Markets  Available 

Something  else  happened  about  this 
time.  Instead  of  all  the  berries  going 
to  New  York  as  in  previous  years,  other 
cities  began  to  send  for  Hammonton  ber¬ 
ries.  There  were  buyers  from  Boston, 
Buffalo,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Washington 
and  a  score  of  other  markets.  Pittsburgh 
and  Boston  even  took  some  of  their 
berries  by  trucks,  but  Providence  seemed 
to  be  the  limit  for  satisfactory  delivery. 


Other  markets  took  theirs  by  rail  with 
many  a  car  moving  out  under  refrigeration. 
Detroit  and  Buffalo  took  many  cars  under 
refrigeration.  One  dealer  loaded  as  many 
as  six  cars  in  a  day  and  shipped  them 
under  ice  a  thousand  miles.  Such  cities  as 
Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Bridgeport  and  a 
dozen  others  sent  their  own  trucks  direct 
and  hauled  the  fruit  right  to  their  doors. 

It  was  a  cash  market  too.  Checks  are 
issued  before  the  growers  leave  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Some  dealers  paid  twice  a  week  but 
the  money  was  always  ready.  One  dealer 
has  already  paid  over  $100,000  for  berries 
this  season. 

The  final  results  of  this  venture  has  cost 
Hammonton  only  $450,  as  the  other  $2,000 
must  be  considered  a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment,  and  it  has  brought  into  the  town 
nearly  $500,000  a  total  of  80,425  crates  had 
been  sold  on  market  before  the  end  of 
August. 

Town  Folks  Like  the  Idea 

After  visiting  the  market,  and  seeing 
some  250  farmers  there  with  their  berries 
we  wanted  to  learn  the  other  side  of  the 
story.  So  we  went  down  town  and  called 
on  the  bankers.  We  found  they  were 
highly  elated  with  the  results  of  the  first 
years  work  on  the  market.  It  was  W.  R, 
Tilton,  Treasurer  of  the  Peoples  National 
Bank,  who  was  especially  enthusiastic  over 
the  new  market.  Being  right  on  the  corner 
where  most  of  the  congestion  had  existed 
in  the  past  he  felt  that  moving  the  market 
to  a  central  location  had  facilitated  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  center  of  the  town  and  he  had 
not  heard  a  complaint  from  grower  or 
buyer  over  the  conduct  of  the  market.  We' 
then  went  up  the  street  to  call  on  Robert 
Picken  of  the  Hammonton  Trust  Com¬ 
pany.  He  told  us  that  bank  deposits  were 
fully  as  large  or  larger  than  for  many 
years  and  that  he  considered  the  market 
had  been  the  greatest  thing  that  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  Hammonton  in  a  long  time. 

Our  next  stop  was  in  the  office  of 
Arthur  Eldred,  the  County  Agent,  Mays 
Landing.  Here  we  were  again  assured  of 
the  possibilities  of  big  marketing  methods 
for  a  community  even  though  they  are 
located  within  a  short  distance  of  some 
mighty  big  markets,  and  Eldred  had  in 
mind,  Atlantic  City,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  It  was  W.  J.  Slack,  a  member  of 
the  city  market  commission  aiid  himseli 
a  prosperous  farmer,  who  considered  the 
market  had  meant  at  least  $50,000  to  the 
farmers  of  Hammonton  during  the  past 
three  months.  He  estimated  that  the  grow¬ 
ers  had  saved  the  freight  and  commission 
on  every  crate  of  berries  they  had  grown 
this  season.  At  ten  per  cent  commission 
and  another  ten  per  cent  for  freight,  that 
made  a  cool  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
that  the  growers  had  been  able  to  save 
this  year.  Not  so  bad  for  a  start. 

Dealers  are  Satisfied 

Now  for  the  dealers  side.  Several  had 
told  use  that  we  should  see  Harry  Mon¬ 
fort,  the  biggest  distributor  of  raspberries 
in  New  Jersey  before  we  left  town.  We 
found  Mr.  Monfort  too  busy  to  talk,  but 
between  buying  berries  and  writing  out 
tickets,  we  learned  that  he  was  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  the  market  as  any  of  the 
others  who  were  instrumental  in  getting  it 
started.  To  show  the  confidence  that  the 
market  has  created  was  amply  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  few  minutes  Mr.  Monfort 
gave  us.  Farmers  who  still  spoke  broken 
English  would  come  up  to  Mr.  Monfort 
and  say,  “Five  crates  t  of  berries  today; 
Mr.  Monfort,  where  shall  we  put  them? 
To  this  he  would  reply,  “I  can’t  buy  you? 
berries  yet  the  market  hasn’t  opened. 
“That  all  right,  we  want  a  ticket  give  us 
the  price  tomorrow,  we  want  to  go  home 
and  get  to  work.”  “How  about  berries 
tomorrow?”  This  told  the  story.  Plere  was 
one  of  a  half  dozen  farmers  we  saw  sell 
their  berries  to  a  dealer  before  the  mar¬ 
ket  opened  at  a  price  he  could  consider 

fair..  •  •  uri 

This  draws  to  a  close  the  high  lights 

in  the  development  of  New  Jersey’s  latest 
and  most  successful  F.O.B.  wholesale  m.u- 
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j-et.  Here  we  found  a  highly  developed, 
closely  organized  group  of  farmers  work¬ 
ing  hand  in  hand  with  the  city  and  the 
business  men  of  the  community  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  stabilized  market  on  one  of  the 
most  perishable  crops  that  is  grown. 
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New  Control  Method  for  Pear 
Psylla 

AM  E  T  H  O  D  for  combating  pear 
psylla  whereby  the  young  insects 
are  encased  in  plaster  of  paris  and  suf¬ 
focated  has  been  perfected  by  F.  G. 
Mundinger,  entomologist  for  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  Valley  Fruit  Investigations 
of  the  New  Yorlc  State  Experiment 
Station.  The  plaster  of  paris  dust, 
which  is  a  combination  of  four  parts  of 
fresh  hydrated  lime  to  one  part  of  high 
grade  plaster  of  paris,  hardens  quickly 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  moist 
bodies  of  the  young  pSylla. 

Repeated  tests  with  this  dust  mixture 
have*  demonstrated  its  effectiveness  in 
the  Hudson  River  Valley  and  have 
proved  that  it  is  harmless  to  foliage 
and  fruit.  The  cost  is  nominal,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  three  cents  a  pound  which 
is  sufficient  to  cover  an  average  sized 
tree. 

After  the  insect  has  passed  the  early 
stages  of  development  and  has  become 
what  is  commonly  known  as  a  “hard¬ 
shell”  or  has  transformed  into  an  adult, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  add  nicotine  to 
the  dust  for  effective  control.  One  pint 
of  nicotine  sulfate  to  each  fifty  pounds 
of  dust  is  said  to  give  good  results. 
Also,  sulfur  to  the  rate  of  ten  pounds 
or  two  pounds  of  copper  dust  may  re¬ 
place  similar  amounts  of  lime  in  each 
fifty  pounds  of  the  mixture  for  protec¬ 
tion  against  diseases.  If  chewing  in¬ 
sects  are  present,  five,  pounds  of  lead 
arsenate  are  added  for  an  equal  amount 
of  lime. 
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Controlling  Horse  ‘ ‘Sots’ * 


’HE  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  recently  published 
Farmers’  Bulletin  1503,  the  horse  bots  and 
their  control.  The  adult  flies  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  hair  of  the  horses  and  they  are 
taken  into  the  stomach  where  they  hatch 
into  bots  and  attach  themselves  to  the 
lining  of  the  stomach.  They  remain  there 
about  a  year  and  not  only  take  nourish¬ 
ment  from  the  horse  but  may  cause  indi¬ 
gestion  and  colic  by  stoppage  of  the  di 
gestive  tract. 

Certain  repellents,  such  as  a  mixture  of 
pine  tar  3}^  ounces,  kerosene  ounces, 
laundry  soap  1  ounce,  powdered  resin  1 
ounce,  and  hot  water  to  make  14  ounces, 
have  been  found  to  some  extent  effective 
in  keeping  the  flies  away.  A  protective 
device  to  cover  the  throat  and  chin  of  the 
horse  will 1  aid  in  reducing  the  annoyance 
and  egg  laying  on  these  parts  when  horses 
are  at  work. 

Devices  and  repellents  to  reduce  fly  an¬ 
noyance  do  not  necessarily  reduce  or  con¬ 
trol  the  number  of  bots.  However,  it  has 
been  found  that  internal  treatment  with 
carbon  disulphide  capsules,  a  poison  which 
kills  the  bots  or  maggots  in  the  digestive 
tract,  is  effective  and  satisfactory.  This 
should  be  done  by  a  competent  veterina- 
rian.  This  treatment  should  be  given  in 
December  or  January,  after  the  flies  have 
finished  their  egg  laying.  A  copy  of  the 
bulletin  may  be  obtained,  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts,  by  waiting  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
“>gton,  D.  C. 


Send  It  In 

^  y°u  have  a  good  suggestion, 
bend  it  in ; 

Ora  joke,  without  a  question 
Send  it  in;  ^ 

A  story  that  is  true, 

An  incident  that’s  new, 

We  want  to  hear  from  YOU, 

Send  it  in; 

If  you  have  a  tale  of  woe, 

Send  it  in; 

“ 0  n°t  try  to  look  too  wise, 

9r  stand  and  criticise. 

Just  what  do  you  advise? 

Send  it  in. 

— Selected. 


BEAUTY  that 

surpasses  all  tradition 


Buick  for  1928  is  Beauty  for  1928 — 
a  de  luxe  presentation  of  new  motor 
car  styles  by  the  world’s  foremost 
designers.  Here  is  what  Fashion 
decrees: 

Graceful  Bodies  by  Fisher,  swung 
smartly  low,  without  any  loss  of  head- 
room  or  road-clearance  and  without 
resorting  to  smaller  wheels  .  .  .  plus 
color  harmonies,  inside  and  out,  en¬ 


dowing  closed  car  interiors  with  the 
beauty  of  exquisite  drawing  rooms — 
and  crowning  all,  a  refreshing  air  of 

youthfulness. 

. 

Even  brief  inspection  of  the  Buick 
line  assures  you  there  is  no  longer  any 
need  to  delay  purchase  of  your  new 
car.  Buick  for  1928  is  Beauty  for  1928 
— and  performance,  luxury  and  value 
for  1928  as  well. 


BUICK  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN,  Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Canadian  Factories:  MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Osbawa,  Ont 


BUICK  J 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT, 


BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


*8 

BABY  CHICKS 

*8 

*8 

*8 

i asmasr™* 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  mall  your  order.  Pay  after  you 
get  chicks.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record.  Inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Lire  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  on:  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn*  . 52.50  54.50  58.00 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  all  varieties  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  N. 

Quality  Baby  Chicks 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter 
hatched  chicks.  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Stock. 
We  hatch  all  year  around.  Twelve  varie¬ 
ties.  Live  delivery  guaranteed..  Postage 
prepaid..  Send  for  price  list 

SCHOEN  BORN'S  HATCHERY, 

336  Main  St.;  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Phone  1604  or  337, 


Jones’ Barred  Rock  Chicks 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


RARY  THICK'S  growing  chicks  — 

DiU)1  dUCIVO  PULLETS  ALL  AGES— . 
All  the  time  ROCKS  —  REDS  —  WYAN¬ 
DOTTES  —  LEGHORNS  —  ORPINGTONS. 

Vigorous,  productive-bred  stock. 
Special  prices  on  Baby  Chicks  in  large 
quantities  to  broiler  raisers. 

Send  for  Fall  price  list 
CANFIELD  HATCHERY, 

Dept  G.  -  -  Lexington,  Mass, 


P 


1TI  I  ETC  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  10  X» 
ULLL  1  14  weeks  old,  hatched  and  raised 

by  Cooley.  They  will  grow,  lay  and  pay:  51.  51-25 
&  51-50  ea.  Also  Barred  and  White  Bocks,  R.  L 
Beds.  Eldcn  E.  Cooley,  Dept.  C,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


□ 
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The  Switchboard 

An  Advertisement  of 

.  the  America?!  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


A  web  of  cords 
plugged  into  num¬ 
bered  holes.  A  hand 
ready  to  answer  signals 
which  flash  from  tiny  lamps. 
A  mind  alert  for  prompt 
and  accurate  performance 
of  a  vital  service.  A  de¬ 
votion  to  duty  inspired 
by  a  sense  of  the  public’s 
reliance  on  that  service. 

Every  section  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  switchboard  typi¬ 
fies  the  co-ordination  of 
human  effort  and  mech¬ 
anism  which  makes  possi¬ 
ble  America’s  far-reaching 


telephone  service. 
Its  cords  link  for  in¬ 
stant  speech  those 
who  are  separated  by  a  few 
miles  or  by  a  continent. 

Its  guardian  operators 
are  of  the  telephone  army 
■ — men  and  women  vigi¬ 
lant  to  meet  a  nation’s 
need  for  communications. 

In  plant  and  personnel, 
the  Bell  System  is  in  effect 
a  vast  switchboard  serv¬ 
ing  a  nation  that  has  been 
transformed  into  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  through  telephone 
growth  and  development. 


L 


J 


Est.  1316— Fat’d 

Adanlts  Ultra- Vi©Set  Slays 

Brings  WIsster  Eggs 


Hens  quit  laying  in  winter  because  glass  windows  stop  the 
eun’s  ultra-violet  rays.  Give  them  a  GLASS  CLOTH 
scratch  shed  and  they  start  laying  like  it  was  June. 
GLASS  CLOTH  admits  ultra-violet  light  freely.  The 
hens  exercise.  Egg  paralysis  disappears.  Egg  glands 
function.  It  is  common  for  400  hens  to  lay  $1000  worth  of 
eggs  in  the  cold  months.  A  $5.00  roil  of  GLASS  CLOTH 
makes  you  tremendous  profits.  Half  a  million  successful 
users.  Try  it  this  winter.  Make  big  egg  money.  Order 
Si  roll  at  once.  It  will  pay  you. 

New  super-strength  material  just  out.  “Tough  as  boot 
leather.  ’’  Strongest  material  of  its  kind  on  earth.  Trans¬ 
parent,  waterproof,  weatherproof.  No  additional  cost. 

$5.00  brings  big  roll  45  feet  long 
and  36  inches  wide.  Samples  and 
Book,  "Feeding  for  Eggs,”  free. 
Catalog  showing  uses,  on  request. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  order  direct  from  us. 


TURNER  BROS. 


Bladen,  Nebr. 
Wellington,  Ohio 


Dept.  0 1 3 


Absorbine  reduces  strained,  puffy, 
ankles,  lymphangitis,  poll  evil,  fistula 
boils,  swellings.  Stops  lameness  and 
allays  pain.  Heals  sores,  cuts,  bruisea, 
boot  chafes.  Does  not  blister  or  re- 
movehair.  Horse  can  be  worked  while 
treated.  At  druggists,  or  $2.50  post¬ 
paid.  Describe  ycur  case  for  special 
instructions.  Horse  book  5-S  free. 

Grateful  user  writes:  "Have  tried  every¬ 
thing.  After  3  applications  of  Absorbine, 
found  swelling  gone.  Thank  you  for  the 
wonderful  results  obtained.  “I  will  recom¬ 
mend  Absorbine  to  my  neighbors”. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices* 
Guaranteed  backed  by  $10  OOO  bond * 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  A  AW 
PORTABLE  WOOD  W 


ws  firewood  -umber,  ’.ath.  posts  etc  Ripping 
ble  can  be  attached  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money  making 
prices  A»sc  H  &  Z  all  stee 
Concrete  Mixers -money  saver 
on  all  concrete  lobs. 

Write  oilav  for  FREE  CATALOG 
3how'.ng  all  kinds  saws,,  engines, 
feea  mills,  concrete  mixers  anc 
fence.Ford&Fordson  Attachments, 
etc  Full  of  surprising  oargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO 

Box  44  Belleville.  Pa. 


iranteeti 


WITTE  ENGINE 


Write  Me  Today  —  for  new  FREE  Witte  Book 
telling  how  you  can  buy  a  WITTE  Engine  for  ONLY  $5.00 
Down  and  small  EASY  Payments.  No  interest.  Abso¬ 
lutely  the  greatest  engine  made  Guaranteed  for  a  life¬ 
time'  Used  all  over  the  world.  Will  increase  your  farm 
profits  $500.00  to  $1000.00  a  year.  Runs  on  ail  fuels.  Sim- 
ple, sturdy.  Gives  most  power  at  least  expense  Sizes  13$ 
to  SOa.P.Engines.also  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs  and  Pump  Outfits. 
Write  me  today  for  FREE  Book  and  Easy  Terms  Offer* 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
5806  Witt©  Building:,  Kansas  City,  Mo* 
5806  Empire  Building*  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Putting  the  Pop  In  Popcorn 

Moisture  Content  Must  Be  Right —  How  to  Do  & 


|T  is  a  disappointing  experience,  when  you 

have  anticipated  a  good  feed  of  crisp 
buttered  popcorn,  to  find  on  getting  out 
the  old  popper,  that  results  consists  of  a 
few  half  hearted  “pops”  and  that  the  vast 
majority  of  kernels  turn  out  to  be  “old 
maids.”  It  is  nearly  as  disappointing  to 
find  that  although  the  majority  of  the 
kernels  pop,  they  are  tough  and  unpalatable. 
I  can  remember  such  experiences  and  was 
sometimes  told  that  it  was  “too  dry”  or 
sometimes  that  it  w;  ;  “too  damp.”  Some¬ 
body  once  recommended  wetting  the  corn, 
but  it  didn’t  seem  to  bring  results. 

I  was  greatly  interested  about  a  year 
ago,  on  a  visit  to  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  to  see  a  number  of  glass  cylinders 
containing  popped  corn,  and  on  reading  the 
tags  attached,  I  found  that  although  the 
volume  of  popped  corn  varied  greatly,  yet 
each  cylinder  was  the  result  of  popping 
an  equal  amount  of  corn. 

Store  Outside 

According  to  the  experiments  at  Geneva, 
the  moisture  content  has  an  important  re¬ 
lation  to  the  popping  ability  of  corn.  The 
moisture  content  should  be  from  13  to 
15  per  cent.  This  figure  doesn’t  help  the 
layman  much,  because  he  has  no  way  r 
knowing  what  percent  of  moisture  the  corn 
contains.  However  it  was  found  that, 
especially  in  the  winter,  corn  stored  outside 
popped  much  better  than  when  stored  in 
a  heated  room.  Corn  that  is  dry  will 
readily  absorb  moisture  under  proper  con¬ 
ditions  but  two  or  three  days  is  required, 
which  explains  why  I  did  not  get  good  re¬ 
sults  from  wetting  the  corn  and  then  im¬ 
mediately  trying  to  pop  it. 

In  the  summer  time  the  popping  ability 
will  be  increased  by  putting  it  in  the 
ice  box  for  a  few  days  and  then  experience 
has  shown  that  it  has  the  right  amount  of 
moisture  to  pop  well,  it  can  be  kept  in  this 
condition  by  putting  it  in  an  air  tight  fruit 
can  and  sealing  it. 

Right  Temperature  Important 

The  temperature  of  the  popper  is  im¬ 
portant.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
the  temperature  should  be  such  that  popping 
will  be  complete  in  two  and  a  half  minutes 
after  the  popper  L  put  over  the  fire.  A 
heavy  charge  of  corn  takes  more  time  as 
well  as  corn  that  has  too  much  moisture. 
The  addition  of  lard  and  salt  to  the  popper 
seems  to  shorten  the  time  of  popping  and 
to  add  to  the  valume  of  the  popped  corn. 

Different  varieties  o_  corn  vary  in  pop¬ 
ping  quality.  Japan  Rice  is  one  of  the 
best  varieties,  and  can  be  grown  in  New 
York  State.  Because  the  yield  is  not  so 
high  as  that  of  other  varieties,  it  is  not 
commonly  grown  and  is  rarely  found  on 
the  market. 

If  the  corn  fails  to  pop,  store  it  in  an 
open  shed  for  a  few  days,  put  it  in  the 
ice  box,  or  add  some  water  and  put  it  in 
a  fruit  jar.  The  amount  of  water  to  add 
can  be  roughly  estimated.  The  moisture 
content  should  be  13  per  cent  and  if  it  is 
too  dry,  one  might  try  adding  3  or  4  oz. 
of  water  for  each  100  oz.  of  corn.  One 
can  afford  to  experiment  a  little  because 
when  it  is  once  right  it  can  be  kept  right 
by  storing  it  in  air  tight  containers. 


How  to  Make  Good  Vinegar 

The  law  requires  that  vinegar  should 
contain  4%  of  acetic  acid  and  it  requires 
apples  than  contain  8%  of  sugar  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  There  is  no  danger  that  good 
ripe  apples  will  not  contain  this  amount 
of  sugar. 

1.  The  sweet  cider  should  be  allowed 
to  settle  and  only  the  clear  liquid  put  into 
the  containers  to  ferment.  The  container 
should  be  clean  and  metal  containers 
should  be  avoided. 

2.  Good,  fresh  yeast  may  be  added  in 
the  proportion  of  one  cake  to  5  gallons 
of  cider  but  this  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary. 

3.  The  containers  should  not  be  filled 
over  three-quarters  full  and  should  be 


stored  in  a  place  where  the  temperature  is 
about  70  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

4.  The  opening  of  the  container  should 
be  covered  with  cheesecloth  but  should 
not  be  closed  tightly. 

5.  In  a  few  days  the  fermentation  will 
begin  with  the  giving  off  of  a  gas.  When 
this  is  finished  the  cider  should  be  kept 
for  a  period  of  from  a  few  weeks  to  a 
few  months  before  the  second  part  of  the 
process  is  started. 

6.  At  this  stage  the  cider  will  contain 
about  4%  of  alcohol.  The  cider  should 
be  allowed  to  settle  and  the  clear  liquid 
put  into  a  clean  barrel.  Air  is  necessary 
for  the  bacteria  that  change  alcohol  to 
acetic  acid  so  the  cask  should  not  be 
closed  tightly. 

7.  Do  not  fill  the  barrel  more  than 
three-quarters  full.  It  will  help  to  put 
in  some  good  vinegar  or  mother  if  vinegar 
as  this  will  add  the  proper  kind  of  bac¬ 
teria. 

8.  The  casks  should  be  placed  in  a  room 
with  a  temperature  of  from  65  to  75  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit. 

9.  The  changing  of  hard  cider  to  vine¬ 
gar  requires  not  less  than  three  months 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  a  year.  There 
is  no  easy  way  in  which  the  percentage  of 
the  proceedings  can  be  determined  on  time. 
However,  a  sample  of  about  4  ounces  can 
be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Chemistry, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  free  analysis. 


Getting  Results  from  Manure 

LITTLE  study  applied  to  the  problem 
of  securing  the  best  results  from  the 
use  of  stable  manure  will  pay  big  returns. 
Such  a  study  might  include  the  following 
questions.  How  can  I  save  loss  in  fer¬ 
tility?  To  what  crops  shall  I  apply  it? 
How  much  shall  I  put  on  per  acre?  How 
shall  it  be  applied? 

Men  who  report  better  results  from  ap¬ 
plying  manure  that  has  stood  in  a  pile  for 
s:x  months,  lose  sight  of  a  vital  factor. 
They  apply  equal  amounts  of  fresh  and 
rotted  manure  to  equal  acreages,  and  the 
rotted  manure  gives  the  best  crops.  They 
forget  that  it  takes  about  two  tons  of 
fresh  manure  to  make  a  ton  of  rotted  man¬ 
ure  and  that  therefore  their  loss  is  nearly 
fifty  per  cent.  There  is  no  rule  better 
than  to  draw  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
is  produced.  If  it  is  stored,  construct  a 
concrete  pit  to  stop  leaching,  and  keep  tha 
pile  moist  and  compact. 

Several  rules  may  be  used  to  decida 
where  to  apply  it.  One  is  to  apply  it  to 
the  cash  crops.  They  are  usually  the  crop* 
that  require  much  labor,  and  where  much 
labor  is  required,  all  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  insure  good  returns.  It  should 
be  applied  to  a  growing  crop,  or  much 
nitrogen  may  be  lost  through  leaching.  It 
should  be  applied  to  a  coarse  feeding  crop. 
Many  farmers  feel  that  the  best  possible 
place  to  put  it  is  in  topdressing  meadows. 
This  helps  not  only  the  grass  crop,  but  tne 
crops  following.  Potatoes  planted  on  good 
clover  sod  are  likely  to  produce  as  good 
a  crop  as  when  planted  on  poor  sod,  but 
with  an  application  of  manure. 

Frequent  Light  Applications  Best 

Better  results  are  obtained  by  making 
light  applications  and  by  making  them  of- 
tener.  If  a  man  has  twenty-five  cows  and 
four  horses  on  150  acres,  he  may  safely 
estimate  that  there  will  be  two  hundred 
tons  of  manure  per  year,  figuring  a  ton  a 
month  for  each  animal,  and  making  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  time  the  cows  will  be  ort 
pasture.  If  ninety  acres  are  in  crops  thii 
will  allow  4  tons  per  acre  every  other1 
year,  or  eight  tons  every  fourth  year — of 
twelve  tons  every  sixth  year.  The  be*t 
results  will  be  secured  by  small  applica-1 
tions  frequently.  One  of  the  chief  ad-1 
vantages  of  a  manure  spreader  comes  front 
the  ease  of  applying  small  application* 
evenly.  In  many  parts  of  the  state  manure 
spreaders  may  be  run  most  of  the  winter. 
If  they  can  they  will  surely  pay.  Th 
amount  of  labor  they  save  is  important 
only  if  it  is  used  for  some  productiv 
work. 
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Two  Bushels  of  Corn,  but  What  a  Difference  in  Feeding 
Value.  Thereys  the  Same  Difference  in  Lubricating  Oils ♦ 


There’s  as  Much  Difference  in 
Lubricating  Oil  as  in  Com 


TAKE  a  bushel  of  good,  bright  No.  2  corn  and 
a  bushel  of  inferior  grade  that  has  been 
caught  by  an  early  frost.  Each  is  a  bushel  of 
corn,  but  one  will  be  worth  twice  as  much  as 
the  other  in  feeding  value  to  make  pork  or  beef 
or  milk. 


But  you  can’t  look  at  oil  or  feel  of  it,  and. 
tell  the  difference.  It  takes  the  skillful  exami¬ 
nation  of  trained  chemists  to  tell  which  is 
which.  You  can  tell  by  experience,  but  why  ex¬ 
periment  with  your  good  car  or  your  expensive 
tractor? 


Oils  are  like  that.  Two  different  quarts  of 
oil  may  show  just  as  great  a  difference  in  lubri¬ 
cating  quality.  That  is  the  purpose  of  oil — to 
lubricate.  Your  automobile  and  your  tractor 
live  on  it.  The  rapidly  moving  parts,  where 
metal  slides  on  metal,  must  always  be  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  thin  film  of  oil,  so  that  the  actual 
metal  surfaces  never  touch.  You  know  what 
would  happen  if  you  tried  to  drive  either  your 
car  or  your  tractor  with  the  crankcase  dry.  You 
wouldn’t  travel  a  hundred  feet  before  the  engine 
woufd  jam,  and  probably  be  ruined. 

The  same  thing  happens,  but  in  a  slower 
way,  when  you  use  an  oil  that  is  lacking  in  lub¬ 
ricating  quality.  Gradually,  insidiously,  such 
an  oil  permits  friction  to  do  its  deadly  work 
and  although  you  may  not  be  stopped  so  sud¬ 
denly,  you  find  eventually  that  the  life  of  the 
machine  has  been  eaten  out. 

And  the  tragic  thing  about  using  unknown 
oils  is  that  you  save  only  a  few  dollars  in  an  en¬ 
tire  year,  not  one-tenth  of  what  you  are  likely  to 
pay  out  in  repair  bills  as  a  result  of  using  them. 


There  is  a  better  way  to  tell  good  oils — by 
known  trade-marks.  We  encourage  the  use  of 
good,  trade-marked  oils,  put  out  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  are  proud  of  their  good  name  and  are 
willing  to  stand  back  of  their  products.  We 
warn  against  using  unknown  oils,  with  no  name 
and  no  reputation,  which  may  be  cheap  to  buy, 
but  much  too  expensive  to  use.  Only  reliable  oil 
companies  are  permitted  to  use  our  columns. 
The  oils  and  greases  you  see  advertised  here  are 
not  produced  by  accident.  They  are  the  result  of 
years  of  study  and  research,  development  of  spe¬ 
cial  machinery  and  special  processes  of  refining. 

When  you  buy  a  quart  or  a  gallon  or  a  barrel 
of  oil  advertised  in  our  columns,  you  buy  not 
only  the  substance  that  you  can  see  and  feel,  but 
also  the  skill  of  chemists,  the  painstaking  care 
of  inspectors,  the  faithfulness  of  workmen  who 
have  been  trained  to  watch  every  detail  for  the 
production  of  a  quality  product. 

The  advertisements  in  this  paper  are  your 
guides  to  merchandise  of  known  value.  W e  stand 
back  of  them. 


^  ^  ^ 
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*  STAR  * 
LITTER  CARRIER 

I  HANVrACruxc»  ev  J 

'hunt,  HELM. few*  &  CM 


Take  the 
Backaches  Out  of  Barn  Bhrk 

You’ll  be  money  ahead  when  you  put  in  a  Star  Litter  Carrier 
and  you  can  say  “Goodbye  forever”  to  the  meanest  job  that 
ever  soured  a  hired  man  or  drove  a  good  boy  a  why  from  the 
farm  home. 

Every  dollar  you  invest  in  a  Star  Carrier  comes  back  ten-fold. 
In  time  and  labor  saved  it  pays  for  itself  the  first  year  or  two 
and  it  lasts  for  years  and  years. 


NOTHING  LIKE  STAR  CARRIERS 


Quick  raising  and  lowering.  Easy  running.  Never  in  the  way;  always  on  the  job. 


MADE  IN  THREE  STYLES 

Por  cable  track,  rigid  track  or  combination  of  the  two.  And  you’ll  be  surprised  at  how 
little  they  cost  compared  with  how  much  they  save  you  in  hard,  cold  cash. 


GET  OUR  BIG  220-PAGE  BOOK — It  tells  all  about  Star  Carriers.  Also  about 
Star  Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls  and  other  conveniences.  Send  a  sketch  showing 
size  of  bam,  location  of  door  and  carrier  track  and  we’ll  give  you  some  figures 
that  will  help  you  decide  which  kind  is  best  for  you. 


! 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc. 

HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 

Albany,  N.  Y.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Manufacturers  of 


^Hunt-Helm-F erris  8s  Co.,  Inc. 

I  Harvard,  Ill. :  (Dept.  A6)  B 

§  Please  send  Star  Line  Boob.  I  want  I 
g  to  find  out  about  carriers  for  g 

B  □  Barn  Rigid  Track  * 

0  □  Hog  House  □  Cable  Track 
B  □  Hen  House  □  Combination  of  both  B 

S  B 

g  Name. _ g 

n  i 

I  Address . | 

a  Send  sketch  for  free  blue-print  and  > 
q  figures  on  a  complete  carrier  outfit  JJ 
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\\nSmi 

Livestock  is  protected;  crops  are  safe; 
when  you  use  good  fences.  Y ears  of  ex¬ 
perience  have  enabled  us  tomakefences 
of  exactly  the  right  steel  insulated 
with  a  heavy  uniform  coating  of  zinc 
for  long  service. 

GUARANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  our  fence  your  dealer  will  give 
you  our  written  guarantee  that  it  will  outlast  or 
equal  in  service  any  other  fence  now  made,  of  equal 
size  wires  and  used  under  the  same  conditions. 

Send  for  free  booklet,  “How  Fences  Increase 
Farm  Earnings.'’ 

See  our  dealer  in  your  community 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

Sales  Offices:  Chicago  .  New  York  .  Boston  .  Cleveland  .  Worcester  .  Philadelphia  .  Pittsburgh 
Buffalo  .  Detroit  .  Cincinnati  .  Baltimore  .  Wilkes  Barre  .  St.  Louis  .  Kansas  City  .  St.  Paul 
Oklahoma  City  .  Birmingham  .  Memphis  .  Dallas  .  Denver  .  Salt  Lake  City 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Fourteen  TB  Questions  and  Answers 

( Continued  from  page  i) 


able,  though  not  positively  demonstrat¬ 
ed,  that  good  milkers  may  be  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  tubercle  bacilli  than  those 
that  use  more  of  their  food  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  body  and  less  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk.  Tuberculous  animals 
react  to  tuberculin  regardless,  so  far  as 
we  know,  of  their  ability  or  inability  to 
give  large  quantities  of  milk.  There  is 
a  marked  difference  in  the  susceptibility 
of  individual  animals  to  tubercle  bacilli. 
In  some  the  tubercles  become  arrested 
and  often  encapsulated  (walled  off)  and 
remain  inactive  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  perhaps  for  the  life  of  the  animal; 
while  in  others  the  disease  progresses 
rapidly  and  kills  in  a  year  or  less. 

4.  Does  tuberculin  leave  those  badly  dis¬ 
eased.  If  so,  why?  How  are  these  diseased 
animals  detected  later?  Does  the  test  ever 
take  those  that  do  not  have  tuberculosis? 

Experience  has  shown  that  occasion¬ 
ally  an  advanced  case  of  tuberculosis 
does  not  react  to  tuberculin.  Such  cases 
can  be  detected  usually  by  physical  ex¬ 
amination.  These  are  often  the  animals 
that  cause  the  disease  to  remain  in  a 
herd,  as  usually  they  continue  to  give  off 
the  bacilli.  Great  care  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  always  in  making  physical  exam¬ 
inations  of  the  non-reacting  cows,  espec¬ 
ially  in  a  herd  where  a  large  percentage 
of  the  animals  are  infected. 

Occasionally,  animals  that  have  ar¬ 
rested  tubercles  fail  to  react.  The  re¬ 
action  is  produced,  or  supposed  to  he 
caused,  by  the  tuberculin  coming  in 
contact  with  antibodies  given  off  by  the 
tissues  stimulated  by  tubercle  bacilli. 
The  explanations  that  have  been  made 
for  the  failure  of  very  advanced  cases 
to  give  a  reaction  are  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  The  usual  one  is  that  the  tis¬ 
sues  have  become  saturated  with  the  an¬ 
tibodies  and  thereby  they  do  not  respond 
to  the  tuberculin.  When  tubercles  be¬ 
come  encapsulated  or  arrested  the  anti¬ 
bodies  may  be  retained  within  the  tuber¬ 
cles.  Often  the  bacilli  will  grow  through 
the  capsule  and  start  fresh,  active  tuber¬ 
cles  beside  the  old  one,  from  which 
antibodies  are  given  off.  If  the  animal 
is  then  retested  it  will  react.  We  have 
known  cases  that  failed  to  react  for  sev¬ 
eral  (2  to  15)  successive  tests  and  then 
give  a  good  reaction.  The  post  mortem 
showed  old,  arrested  tubercles  with 
new,  active  ones  developing  in  the  tis¬ 
sues  adjoining  them.  There  are  many 
factors  that  enter  into  the  resistance  of 
animals  to  tuberculosis  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  irregularity — in  the  effect  of 
tuberculin. 

Tuberculin  does  not  cause  a  specific 
reaction  unless  the  animal  is  tubercul¬ 
ous.  When  it  is  injected  into  the  skin, 
Hagan  and  Traum  found  that  it  some¬ 
times  caused  a  swelling  that  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  true  tuberculin  reaction. 
These  non-specific  swellings  are  not 
common.  When  any  foreign  protein  is 
injected  into  the  skin,  or  tissues,  there 
is  liable  to  be  a  reaction  to  it. 

5.  Is  milk  from  cows  infected  with  tu¬ 
berculosis  really  dangerous  to  children? 

Bovine  tubercle  bacilli  differ  from 
those  of  human  tuberculosis  in  several 
particulars.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to 
determine  whether  the  bacilli  that 
caused  a  tubercle  in  an  individual  be¬ 
longs  to  the  human  or  bovine  type. 
Many  studies  have  been  made  by  the 
research  laboratory  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Health,  the  Royal  Tuber¬ 
culosis  Commission  of  England,  and  the 
German  Tuberculosis  Commission,  to 
determine  to  what  extent  the  bovine 
tubercle  bacillus  is  found  in  the  tuber¬ 
cles  of  tuberculous  people.  Hundreds 
of  cases  have  been  examined,  and  the 
type  of  bacilli  that  caused  them  deter¬ 
mined.  They  found  that  children  under 
16  are  more  or  less  susceptible  to  bovine 
tubercle  bacilli.  In  abdominal  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  adults  over  16  years,  both  hu¬ 
man  an4.  bovine  bacilli  were  found  in 
two  cases,  and  the  human  only  in  eight. 


In  children  under  16  the  human  bacill'j 
were  found  in  19  cases  and  the  bovine 
in  28.  In  the  bronchial  glands  human 
bacilli  were  found  in  17  cases,  and  the 
bovine  in  one.  In  the  cervical  glands 
the  New  York  Board  of  Health  found 
in  children  from  5  to  16  years  of  age, 
the  human  type  in  21  cases  jnd  the  bo¬ 
vine  in  15.  In  children  under  5  they 
found  the  human  type  in  6  and  the  bo¬ 
vine  in  16  cases.  In  tuberculosis  of  the 
bones  and  joints,  the  New  York  Board 
of  Health  did  not  find  the  bovine  or¬ 
ganism  in  any  case,  but  the  human  type 
appeared  in  18.  The  infection  seems  to 
depend  on  the  number  of  tubercle  bacilli 
ingested  with  the  milk.  It  would  be 
dangerous  for  a  child  to  drink  the  milk 
from  one  cow  if  she  had  tuberculosis 
of  the  udder.  Bovine  tubercle  bacilli 
arc  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  the  milk  of 
tuberculous  cows  that  have  sound  ud¬ 
ders.  Tubercle  bacilli  may  get  into  the 
milk  in  small  numbers  from  intestinal 
discharges  in  cases  where  the  bacilli  are 
being  eliminated  in  that  way.  This  often 
occurs  when  the  lungs  are  diseased,  as 
cattle  swallow  much  of  the  material 
coughed  up  from  the  lungs.  Tubercu¬ 
losis  of  the  udder  is  rare  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease.  In  advanced 
cases  it  is  more  common. 

6.  If  the  milk  from  tuberculous  cows  la 
unfit  for  use,  why  is  the  meat  passed  for 
food? 

The  milk  of  tuberculous  cattle  is  not 
injurious  unless  it  contains  tubercle 
bacilli.  When  the  udder  is  tuberculous 
the  milk  usually  contains  the  organisms 
in  large  numbers.  If  a  cow  reacts  to 
tuberculin,  it  means  that  she  is  infected, 
that  is,  that  somewhere  in  the  body  (al¬ 
most  always  in  some  lymphatic  gland, 
the  lungs  or  abdominal  organs,  rarely, 
if  ever,  in  muscle),  there  are  specific  tis¬ 
sue  changes  or  tubercles.  As  the  bacilli 
are  liable  at  any  time  to  be  carried  from 
these  tubercles  through  the  blood  to 
other  parts  of  the  body,  the  udder  may 
become  diseased  at  any  time.  There  is,- 
therefore,  a  potential  danger  of  the  milk 
containing  tubercle  bacilli  if  the  cow  is 
infected.  There  is  no  danger  in  using 
milk  from  infected  cows  if  it  is  first 
properly  pasteurized.  Certain  cities  irf 
California  require  milk  to  come  from 
tuberculosis  free  cattle  or  be  pasteur¬ 
ized.  In  most  cases  where  the  animal 
appears  to  he  well,  the  tubercles  are 
localized  in  one  or  more  organs.  The 
bacilli  that  produce  them  may,  if  the 
animal  is  sufficiently  resistant,  remain 
in  the  tubercles.  If  the  animal  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  they  may  spread  through  the 
blood  and  lymph  streams  to  other  or¬ 
gans  of  the  body,  and  the  udder  may  be 
one  of  them.  In  such  cases  the  milk  is 
dangerous. 

If  a  tuberculous  animal  is  slaughtered 
and  the  tubercles  are  found  to  be  local¬ 
ized,  the  remaining  part  of  the  carcass 
is  not  diseased,  and,  consequently,  is  fit 
for  food.  As  the  animal  is  dead  there 
is  no  possible  chance  for  the  bacilli  to 
pass  from  the  tubercle  to  other  organs 
or  to  the  flesh.  If  the  disease  is  gen¬ 
eralized,  the  carcass  is  condemned. 

7.  Will  repeated  tests  cause  a  cow  to  re-, 
act  even  though  she  might  not  be  infected 
with  tuberculosis? 

They  are  not  supposed  to  do  so.  Re¬ 
peated  injections  of  tuberculin  tend  to 
make  the  animal  tolerant  to  tuberculin. 
It  is  stated  by  a  few  authors  that  a 
large  dose  of  tuberculin  injected  into 
the  tissues  of  a  healthy  animal  may  sen¬ 
sitize  the  tissues  of  the  animal  to  the 
tuberculin,  so  that  a  subsequent  injec¬ 
tion  of  it  will  cause  a  reaction.  (This 
is  known  as  an  anaphylactic  reaction). 
When  a  protein,  for  example  normal 
blood  serum,  is  injected  into  an  amnia 
it  often  sensitizes  the  tissues  so  that  a 
later  injection  may  cause  a  decided  re 
action  to  it.  Whether  such  a  reaction 
ever  follows  the  second  or  later  injec¬ 
tions  of  tuberculin  has  not  been  in  > 
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Build  r  Remo  del 
Ventilate  or  Equip 
AHog  House,  Dairy  Barn 
Horse  Barn  or  Poultry 
House  Until  Voir  diet 
Our  Free  Boblt 


demonstrated.  It  is  known  that  as  a 
jnle  it  does  not 

8.  Does  the  test  harm  the  cows  ©r  the 
milk  from  them? 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  injec¬ 
tion  of  tuberculin  injures  cattle  or  harms 
the  milk.  When  there  is  a  distinct  or¬ 
ganic  reaction,  following  the  subcutane¬ 
ous  injection,  the  quantity  of  milk  may 
be  reduced  slightly  for  one  or  two  milk¬ 
ings.  This  may  happen  occasionally 
when  chills  are  not  noticed. 

9.  Will  the  test  throw  cows  off  their 
Jeed  or  injure  the  quality  of  the  butter! 

No,  with  the  exception  stated  in  Ques. 

8. 

10.  Does  "no  visible  lesions"  mean  that 
$he  cow  did  not  have  tuberculosis? 

Not  necessarily.  Tuberculin  gives  as 
reaction  when  there  are  certain  changes 
taking  place  (formation  of  a  tubercle) 
in  the  tissues  due  to  the  action  of  tuber¬ 
cle  bacilli  on  the  tissue  cells.  As  both 
the  bacilli  and  the  cells  are  so  small  that 
for  the  average  person  to  see  them  they 
must  be  magnified  several  hundred 
times,  it  is  possible  that  well  organized 
tubercles  may  exist  and  still  be  so  small 
that  the  human  eye  will  not  detect  them. 
Again,  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases 
the  tubercles  develop  in  the  membranes 
covering  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and 
in  the  bones.  These  cases  are  not  found 
usually  at  the  TK>st  mortem  made  on  the 
killing  floor.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  a  non-specific  swelling  may  follow 
the  injection.  If  “no  leison  cases”  are 
found  in  a  herd  where  many  animals  are 
obviously  tuberculous,  it  most  likely 
means  that  either  the  tubercles  are 
present  hut  not  found,  or  they  are  so 
small  they  cannot  be  seen  by  the  un¬ 
aided  eye. 

11.  What  are  the  indemnities  paid  In 
New  York  State?  How  do  they  compare 
with  those  of  other  states?  Are  these  in¬ 
demnities  fair  to  dairymen,  especially  to 
those  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  buildina 
up  a  dairy? 

New  York  State  pays  90  per  cent  of 
the  appraised  value  when  the  appraisal 
does  not  exceed  $75.00  for  a  grade  or 
$125.00  for  a  purebred.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  state  that  pays  larger  indemnities 
than  this,  and  many  of  them  pay  very 
much  less. 

There  is  a  fundamental  moral  prin¬ 
ciple  in  business  that  food  products  sold 
to  the  public  shall  be  sound  and  safe. 
On  that  basis,  what  right  has  a  dairy¬ 
man  to  ask  the  public  to  buy  his  pro¬ 
ducts  if  they  are  from  infected  or  dis¬ 
eased  cows  and  .in  a  measure  perhaps 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  consum¬ 
er?  For  more  than  30  years  dairymen 
have  been  told,  through  government, 
state,  and  experiment  station  bulletins, 
and  articles  in  the  public  press,  about 
tuberculosis,  how  to  prevent  and  how 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Many  dairymen  have 
observed  these  instructions  and  now 
have  sound  herds.  Others  have  not,  and 
more  or  less  of  their  cattle  are  infected. 
In  view  of  the  facts,  are  not  cattle  own¬ 
ers  being  treated  very  generously  wbh 
the  indemnities  they  are  receiving, 
especially  in  New  York  State?  The 
question  is  how  much  is  an  infected  or 
diseased  cow  worth? 

It  does  not  seem  right,  however,  to 
compel  a  dairyman  to  kill  valuable  ani¬ 
mals  when  it  is  possible  for  him  to  han¬ 
dle  his  herd  conservatively  and  grow 
up  a  sound  one  from  his  infected  stock 
as  Denmark  is  doing  and  as  has  been 
done  in  many  herds  in  this  country.  If 

e  State  insists  on  killing  such  cattle, 
it  should  in  all  fairness  pay  for  them. 

the  maintaining  of  a  sound  herd  is 
a  problem  for  the  owner,  as  no  one  else 
an  solve  it  for  him.  The  time  is  fast 
approaching  when  consumers  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  will  insist  on  their 
coming  from  healthy  cows.  That  will 
require  greater  care  on  the  part  of 
airymen  and  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
milk  and  its  products,  which  the  con- 
umer  can  well  afford  to  pay.  Cities 
cannot  demand  wholesome  milk 


COSTS 

_ _ — - - - LESS 

Saves  C©stly  Mistakes 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
barn,  hog  or  poultry  house,  or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
labor  and  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means,  fill 
out  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and  let  us  send  you  free  our  valuable 
Jamesway  book. 

This  book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  money  and  have  your  build¬ 
ings  planned  and  equipped  so  that  they  are  most  convenient  and 
practical.  If  you  will  avail  yourself  of  Jamesway 
service,  you’ll  have  the  same  gratifying  experience  as 
H.  L.  Hartly,  Manager  of  Island  Farms,  Duluth^ 
Minn.  Here’s  what  he  writes: 

“We  very  much  appreciate  the 
splendid  architectural  service 
you  have  rendered  us.  The  abil¬ 
ity  you  showed  to  adapt  plans 
to  meet  results  desired  were  a 
revelation  to  me.  Your  sugges¬ 
tions  saved  me  considerable  in 
material  and  time.” 


Labor  Savins 
Dairy  Barns 


Tims  Saving,  Money  Making 
Hog  and  Poultry 
Houses 


Our  many  years’  experience  in 
planning  and  designing  farm 
buildings  enables  us  to  save  you 
money  on  materials  and  con¬ 
struction — show  you  how  every 
door,  window  and  general 
arrangement  should  be  to  make 
buildings  convenient. 

This  book  also  tells  you  all  about 
Jamesway  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking 
Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  bam.  Troughs, 

Waterers,  etc.,  for  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  In¬ 
cubators,  Brooders  for  the  poultry  house — a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving,  money¬ 
making  equipment  for  any  farm  building.  Jamesway 
Equipment  is  better  and  costs  less  in  the  long  run. 

Mail  coupon  today.  Tell  us  just  what  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in — whether  building,  remodeling,  venti¬ 
lating  or  equipping  cow  bam,  horse  bam,  hog  or 
poultry  house,  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  that 
tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 

—  K  You  Raise  Poultry  Ask  For  Our  Poultry  Equipment  Book  — j 

Shows  our  full  line  of  Feeders,  Waterers,  I 
Steel  Nests,  Coal  Brooders,  Baby  Chick 
etc. 


Mall  Coupon  to  OSfice  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  794  ,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wi*. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

X  am  interested  in  Q  Building 

□  Equipping  □  Ventilating  a 

□  Horse  Bam  □  Hog  House 

□  Poultry  Equipment  Book 


□  Remodeling 

□  Cow  Barn 

□  Poultry  House  V 


Name. 


Post  Office. 


R.  F.  D - ... State... 


heouu  - .  W««*C5UHIC  mine  from 

y  COWS  without  paying  the  cost. 

,  2.  When  can  a  dairyman  be  quaran- 

a  quarantine  on 


fined  for  not  testing? 

The  matter  of  placing 


untested  herds  is  a  regulation  and  may 
vary.  Quarantines  are  placed  under  such 
regulations  when  90  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  cattle  in  the  community,  or  area,  are 
tested.  It  may  be  changed  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  executive  officers. 

13.  How  does  bovine  tuberculosis  cause 
loss  to  dairymen? 

As  tuberculosis  is  a  slow-developing 
and  chronic  disease,  its  cost  to  the 
dairyman  is  spread  over  many  years. 
The  losses  are  found  in  a  number  of 
ways,  the  more  important  of  which  may 
be  enumerated  as  follows: 

1.  Tuberculosis  destroj^s  by  death  a 
certain  number  of  animals  after  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  become  established  in  a  herd. 

2.  Tuberculosis  causes  a  waste  of 
food  by  feeding  it  to  animals  that  are 
diseased  and  cannot  give  an  adequate  re¬ 
turn. 

3.  Tuberculosis  causes  heavy  losses 
by  infecting  other  animals,  such  as 
swine,  calves  and  adult  cattle,  through 
milk  and  by  contact. 

4.  Tuberculosis  reduces  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  market  value  of  cows.  As  soon 
as  there  is  physical  evidence  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  the  animals  have  little  or  no 
market  value. 

5.  Tuberculosis  destroys  the  good  rep¬ 
utation  of  a  herd  which  renders  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  sell  the  animals  and  often  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  products. 

14.  Under  the  plan  of  eradication,  how 
can  dairyman  minimize  their  losses? 

The  most  difficult  question  for  a 


dairyman  who  has  lost  his  cattle  under 
the  present  plan,  is  to  know  how  to  re¬ 
place  them.  The  testing  of  dairy  herds 
must  necessarily  progress  slowly.  If 
dairymen,  who  are  to  have  their  herds 
tested  in  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
would  raise  their  calves  on  the  milk  of 
cows  that  are  free  from  tuberculosis,  or 
properly  pasteurized  milk,  and  keep 
them  apart  from  the  others,  according 
to  the  Bang  method,  they  could  have  by 
the  time  their  herd  is  tested,  a  goodly 
number  of  young  cows  from  their  best 
producers  to  take  the  place  of  those  that 
they  lose  on  the  test.  This  means  in¬ 
finite  pains  and  possibly  some  expense 
in  providing  separate  pastures  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  shelter  in  winter.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  cost  heavily  to  buy  tuber¬ 
culosis  free  cattle  which  are  becoming 
hard  to  purchase.  The  care  required  to 
raise  healthy  calves  from  the  infected 
herds  is  not  much  more  exacting  than 
to  keep  sound  herds  free  from  infection 
after  the  diseased  animals  have  been  re¬ 
moved. 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
importance  of  annual  tests  after  the 
herds  are  accredited.  Many  herds  in 
this  State  were  “cleaned  up”  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  but  indifference  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  keeping  them  clean  al¬ 
lowed  the  disease  to  reappear.  Tuber¬ 
culosis  free  herds  necessitates  not  only 
eliminating  the  infected  animals,  but  in 
keeping  the  infection  out  thereafter. 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 

When  in  need  ot  altalta  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  tew 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulla 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis,  Richfield  Springs.  N.Y. 

Selected  Pigs  for  Sale 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Cross.  All  from  Largo  Type  Stock. 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00 
Pigs  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.25 
We  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you  on  approval. 
Purebred  Chester  White  Barrow  Boars  or  Sows,  7  week* 
old,  $5.50  each,  no  charge  for  crating. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM 

Box  48,  R.F.D.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crow, 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  frea 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S. — Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $5.50  each 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire.  All  blocky  pigs,  large  type  stock. 

7  weeks  old,  $3.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.25 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
A  few  pure  bred  Chester  Whites.  7  to  f 
weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149,  Woburn,  Matt. 
Pigs  For  Sale  For  Immediate  Delivery 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  wii!  malts 
large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Chester  ant 
Berkshire  Cross,  6  to  8  weeks  old  $3.75  eaeh:  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  $4.25  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX.  388  Salem  St... 
Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086.  P.  S.  3  months  old  pit* 
$6.50  each. 
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American  Agriculturist,  September  17,  1927 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Dairymen  s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 
League  Producer! 
$3.37  $3.22 


Glaea 


MILK  PRICES  nevertheless  the  demands  for  the  holi-  weekly  receipt  of  245  freight  cars  of  live  mium.  Red  fruit  has  been  selling  only 

rpuF  following  are  the  Sentember  day  trade  seemed  to  out-distance  antici-  poultry  up  to  September  9.  When  you  fairly  well.  Poor  to  ordinary  qualities 

'  prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  pations.  stop  to  consider  the  amount  of  poultry  of  all  kinds  have  been  meeting  a  quiet 

701  _?in  miles  from  TJew  Vnrk  ritv  Another  factor  that  was  responsible  in  each  car  and  the  fact  that  most  of  outlet.  Dutchess  generally  75c  to  $1.75; 

for  an  up-turn  in  prices  was  the  fact  these  birds  are  absorbed  by  the  Jewish  Gravenstein  $1.00  to  $2.00;  McIntosh 

that  freight  arrivals  were  greatly  delay-  trade,  it  is  some  problem  to  get  decent  $1.00  to  $2.50;  Twenty  Ounce  $1.00  to 

ed  on  the  6th  because  of  the  serious  pas-  prices.  It  looks  as  though  the  wTest  is  $2.50. 

senger  congestion  experienced  by  the  still  unloading  heavily.  Crab  apples  have  generally  been  ne- 

railroads  on  Labor  Day.  This  is  an  an-  Broilers  and  young  chickens  have  glected  except  where  they  are  small  and 
nual  occurrence  and  was  more  or  less  been  selling  better  than  fowls.  Some  fancy.  Pears  on  the  6th  arriving  from 
expected.  However,  the  market  has  fowls  had  to  be  carried  over  the  Labor  upriver  sections  showed  the  effects  of 

been  on  the  upward  trend  right  along  Day  holiday  and  this  weakened  the  mar-  wet  weather  and  holding  over  the  week- 

and  buyers  were  very  persistent  in  fill-  ket  in  that  line.  In  view  of  the  heavy  end  holiday.  As  a  result  the  market  is 

ing  their  needs.  Current  arrivals  have  been  freight  arrivals  it  is  quite  natural  that  very  irregular  with  the  demand  dull  ex¬ 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  and  the  express  market  would  be  directly  in-  cept  on  fancy  lines.  Some  well  graded 

consequently  withdrawals  from  storage  fluenced  by  the  western  stock.  Clapps  brought  over  $2  a  bushel  basket, 

have  been  very  heavv.  The  market  had  On  September  27  and  28  the  Jewish  Onion  offerings  have  been  heavier  and 

to  be  bid  up  of  course,  in  order  to  induce  people  celebrate  their  New  Year.  This  prices  seem  to  be  shaded  a  bit.  Orange 

these  -withdrawals.  is  gv>ing  to  make  it  necessary  for  ship-  counties  are  selling  anywhere  from  $1.25 

Another  factor  that  had  some  influ- ^pers  to  anticipate  their  shipments  early,  to  $2  depending  on  color  and  quality, 
ence  on  the  New  York  trade  was  an  in- ''The  26th  will  be  a  retail  day  so  that  it  Canastota  yellows  have  been  bringing 
Uae  bfina]bCDrtces^ the  tarme?  receives.^  The  crease  of  M  of  a  cent  at  Chicago  on  the  will  be  necessary  to  have  stock  arrive  on  anywhere  from  $2  to  $3.15  where  the 


1 

2 

2  A 
2  B 


Fluid  Milk  . 

Fluid  Cream 
Fluid  Cream 
Cond.  milk 
Soft  Cheese  . . 
t  Evap..  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese 
4  Butter  and 

American  cheese . Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  September, 
1926  was  $3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield's 
$2.95  for  3% 


2.21 

2.46 


2.15 


2.05 


2.00 


final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64. 


6th. 

CHEESE  MARKET  HOLDS 
STRENGTH 

STATE  Sept.  7, 

FLATS  Sept.  6  Aug.  30  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  25/2-27  25/2-27  24  -24% 

Fresh  Av’ge  .- - - - —  22%- 

Held  Fancy  .27!/2-28!/2  27%-28%  — - 

Held  Av'ge  .. - - — - 


BUTTER  MARKET  BOOMING 


CREAMERY 
SALTED 
H  igher 

than  extra  .  .45%-46 
Extra  (92  sc)  44%-45 
84-91  score  ..38  -44 

Lower  G’ds  .  .37  -37% 


Sept.  6  Aug.  30 


44  -4414 

4314- 
38  -43 

3614-3714 


4314-44 
43  - 

37  -4214 

36  -3614 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for 
your  benefit  by  American  Agriculturist 
cooperating  with  the  New  York  State 
and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:00  to  11:15  A.M. 
Standard  time  (l^'-OO  to  12:15  new 
time). 


Although  prices  have  not  advanced  as 
'j41g  we  anticipated  last  week,  nevertheless 

a  4-  1  r  01  -n  •  the  cheese  market  is  holding  the  strength 

August  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re-  ;r  .  ,  t.  ,  •  1 

Dorted  as  $1  r7  ner  cwt  for  Glass  r  that  has  characterized  it  for  the  past 

P  9  -57  p  ■  .  few  weeks  and  with  higher  western  ask¬ 

ing  prices  prevailing  receivers  here  are 
asking  more  money.  We  still  entertain 
e  1926'  the  belief  that  we  will  see  higher  cheese 
prices  near  at  hand  if  the  present  trend 
in  the  market  is  to  be  used  as  a  cri¬ 
terion. 

Although  Wisconsin  is  said  to  be 
making  as  much  cheese  as  it  was  a  year 
The  butter  market  has  experienced  ago,  and  possibly  a  little  more,  neverthe- 
\vhat  might  be  considered  a  real  boom  less  the  surplus  is  being  taken  care  of 
since  our  last  report.'  The  sharp  ad-  very  nicely.  Reports  indicate  that  the  range  from  $2.75  to  $3  and  Jerseys  in 

Vances  that  have  taken  place  were  more  into-storage  movement  is  just  about  150  pound  sacks  from  $1.35  to  $3.  Long 

or  less  unexpected  in  most  circles.  A  equal  to  the  withdrawals  at  this  time.  Islands  grading  No.  2  have  been  selling 

number  of  factors  have  been  responsible  Reports  from  the  10  largest  cities  mak-  from  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

for  this.  In  the  first  place  the  home  ing  daily  reports  indicate  that  we  had  The  potato  market  has  been  very  un¬ 
coming  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  slightly  over  16  million  of  cheese  in  settled  due  to  the  weather  and  the  coun¬ 
summer  vacationists  has  increased  re-  storage  on  September  1  compared  with  try  market.  It  is  quite  natural  that 

quirements  for  current  consumption  over  25  million  pounds  a  year  ago.  farmers  would  be  very  unsatisfied  with 

enormously.  Although  buyers  have  New  York  state  colored  flats  are  prices  and  many  stopped  digging  when 

been  anticipating  their  needs  right  along,  scarce  and  prices  on  these  are  firm  over  offered  as  low  as  80c  a  bushel.  Ihen  dur- 

a  range  of  anywhere  from  26  to  27c  ing  the  last  few  days  of  August  and  the 
with  indications  that  they  may  go  high-  first  couple  of  September  the  weather 
er  was  very  bad.  On  September  1,  Long 

MEDIUM  GRADE  EGGS  FIRMER  Island  experienced  a  continuous  down- 


the  23rd.  Buying  will  be  quite  general  stock  is  fancy,  lower  grades  generally 
on  the  22nd,  23rd  and  24th.  However  it  from  $1.75  to  $1.85.  Jersey  whites  gen- 
may  be  too  late  if  it  arrives  late  on  the  erally  selling  from  $1  to  $1.75  a  basket. 

Massachusetts  yellows  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75.  Ohio  whites,  large,  from  $1.50  to 
$2  per  hundred  pound  bag. 

The  holiday  played  hob  with  cauli¬ 
flower.  Many  of  the  receipts  on  the  6th 
showed  the  effects  of  having  been  cut 
on  Saturday  and  held  over  until  Mon¬ 
day.  Catskill  had  to  be  fancy  to  reach 
$4  and  very  little  Long  Island  stock 
reached  $3. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


24th. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  POTATOES 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  pota¬ 
to  market  since  our  last  report.  Prices 
on  Long  Islands  in  150-pound  sacks  still 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  trom 
producers  in  rour  territory  bring 
ter?  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  ease.  ZENITH  BUTTER  t  EG6  CO., 
17C  Duane  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


STANCHIONS, 

Equipment 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y  City 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Plats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  ana 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FREE  TO  FARMERS 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  Higganam,  Connect! 
out,  are  sending  free  to  farmers  two  well-known  books,  “The 
Boil  &  Its  Tillage”  and  the  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  #f 
disk  harrows  and  plows.  The  first  book  contains  much 
valuable  information  about  modern  farming  methods; 
It  tells  how  to  get  bigger  and  better  crops  with  less  time, 
labor  and  money. 

The  Clark  “Cutaway”  Catalog  describes  the  “Cutaway” 
line  of  disk  harrows  from  the  Baby  Culitvator  and  One 
Horse  Harrow  to  the  Double  Action  Tractor  Harrows.  It 
tells  about  special  machines  for  special  work  such  as  the 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow,  Orchard  Plows,  Single  Ae 
tion  Extension  Harrows,  Smoothing  Harrows,  and  others. 
The  catalog  also  explains  why  disks  with  edges  FORGED 
sharp,  a  feature  found  only  on  genuine  Clark  “Cutaway 
Harrows,  STAY  sharp  and  do  not  crack,  bend  or  chip. 
Send  for  these  two  books  today.  A  Postal  will  do.  Ad 
dress  THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  67  Main  Street 
Uigganum,  Connecticut. 


FUTURES 

Sept.  7. 

(At  Chicago) 

Sept.'S  Aug.  30 

1926 

Wheat  (Sept.)  _ 

..1.3254 

1.33% 

1.30% 

Corn  (Sept.)  . 

1.06% 

•76/s 

Oats  (Sept.)  . 

..  .43/4 

.44% 

.36 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

. ,1.46'4 

1.46% 

1.40 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  .  . 
Oats.  No.  2 . 

.  .1.20'/4 

1.23% 

.9334 

..  .54/2 

.54 

.45% 

FEEDS 

Sept.  4, 

(At  Buffalo ) 

Sept.  3  Aug.  27 

1926 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.37.00 

37.00 

29.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . 

.30.50 

31.00 

25.00 

.32.50 

33.00 

27.50 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.38.50 

39.50 

26.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.42.00 

44.00 

32.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

.41.50 

44.00 

31.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.49.00 

49.00 

37.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.43.00 

43.00 

32.75 

Yel.  Hominy . 

.42.50 

42.00 

32.25 

Corn  Meal  . 

48.00 

32.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.39.00 

38.00 

37.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

46.50 

47.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

, .41.00 

40.50 

34.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

43.50 

37.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

.  .46.00 

45.50 

39.00 

NEARBY 

WHITE 


BROWNS 


Sept.  6 

Aug.  30 

1926 

. .48-51 

48-51 

57-60 

. .46-47 

45-47 

52-56 

. .41-45 

39-43 

46-51 

. .36-40 

33-37 

40-44 

. .32-43 

30-41 

36-49 

. .32-37 

28-31 

35-42 

. .23-27 

20-23 

28-32 

. .41-46 

39-45 

43-50 

. .30-40 

30-38 

35-45 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 47.50 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  m  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

Wheat  futures  as  well  as  corn  and 


47.50  46.00 

pour  throughout  the  entire  day,  which 
Sept.^L  stopped  digging  absolutely. 

57  6Q  On  the  2nd  the  ground  was  so  wet 
52-56  was  difficult  and  resulted  in  a 

46-51  little  firmer  situation.  However,  buyers 

4°-44  have  been  up  in  the  air  and  it  has  been  oats  show  considerable  decline  from  last 
3^42  pretty  difficult  to  get  a  true  interpreta-  week’s  prices.  These  quotations  are 
28-32  tion- of  the  market  from  one  day  to  the  said  to  be  the  lowest  in  the  present  deal 
other.  and  are  mainly  due  to  favorable  weather 

_ _  Long  Island  is  expected  to  wind  up  conditions  during  the  harvest  in  the  Ca- 

35-45  the  cobbler  deal  very  soon.  Undoubted-  nadian  province  and  on  this  side  of  the 

T,  feoinre  nf  tTip  oner  market  durins:  ^  it  will  not  be  any  too  soon  for  some  line;  as  well  as  a  free  selling  policy  that 
,.  The  jeatm-e  of  the  aurmg  h  who  discour-  is  prevailing.  On  the  other  hand  there 

the  past  week  has  been  the  improvement  .  *  J  are  those  who  look  for  a  strong  recov- 

in  the  intermediate  grades.  le  pn  a  Maines  ar-  ery  for  few  say  the  market  is  overload- 

on  rived  hut  they  showed  such  poor  condi-  ed.  There  may  be  some  who  will  find 

!rb°I  rWn  ro  “extra  firsts”  we  tion  that  no  buyers  showed  much  of  an  it  necessary  to^scurry  around  to  fill  then 

interest  m  them 


when  we  get  down  to  “extra  firsts”  we 
find  a  marked  improvement.  Prices  on 
the  6th  were  2c  better  than  a  week  ago. 

Firsts”  show  even  more  improvement 
than  that,  being  3c  better  all  along  the 


trade  needs.  There  are  some  close  ob¬ 
servers  that  look  for  a  strong  rally, 
especially  if  there  is  any  marked  change 
in  current  needs. 

The  weather  in  the  corn  belt  has  been 


HAY  PRICES  A  SHADE  BETTER 

Hay  prices  on  the  6th  were  a  shade 
Liid.11  iiidi,  uwiig  "  shown°  im-  better  than  they  have  been  for  the  past  I*16  weather  m  the  corn  belt  nas  Deen 

line.  Pewees  have  also  shown  1  k  N  j  timothy  reaching-  as  high  as  generally  favorable  for  maturing  the 

provement  to  the  extent  of  3  to  4c  and  L,,  ’Jr0,  1  umoiny  reacning  as  mgn  as  s  j  weakened  in  sympathy, 

millets  as  much  as  6c  for  the  better  $21-  However,  the  trade  has  been  noth-  new  crop.  Uats  weakened  in  sjmpauj 
p  ing  „to  brag  about  and  this  price  was 


lines. 


Fancy  brown  eggs  are  a  shade  better  considered  more  or  less  extreme.  Trade 
than  a  week  ago  but  as  yet  they  do  not  was  quiet  and  even  tended  to  be  a  little 


begin  to  compare  with  white  eggs. 

POULTRY  MARKET  WEAKER 


MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  is  about  the  same 
easier.  No.  2  was  selling  anywhere  from  as  it  was  a  week  ago  although  there 


FOWLS 

Sept.  6 

Sept.  7, 
Aug.  30  1926 

Colored  . 

. . .20-23 

24-26 

32-35 

Leghorn  . . 

BROILERS 

...  -16 

-17 

20-26 

Colored  . . . . . 

. . .24-28 

24-29 

28-32 

Leghorn  . 

....  -25 

25-26 

26-27 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

...21-26 

23-25 

25-31 

condition.  Rj^e  straw  is  still  at  $22. 

PEA  BEANS  STEADIER 


$21  to  $23  depending  on  size  of  bale  and  have  been  some  purchases  of  especially 

fancy  nearbys  at  $17.50.  As  a  general 
rule  however,  $17  marks  the  top  of  the 
market  with  other  qualities  ranging 
High  country  prices  have  been  re-  downward,  most  of  the  trading  being  ax 
sponsible  for  some  improvement  in  the  $14  to  $16.50. 

bean  market,  although  there  has  been  no  The  lamb  market  eased  up  with  heavy 
2^27  improvement  in  the  demand  here.  Pea  arrivals.  Probably  most  of  the  sales  are 
beans  are  a  little  more  steady  generally  around  $12.50  to  $14,  although  there 
selling  from  $6.25  to  $6.75  with  most  were  some  very  choice  lines 
The  poultry  market  on  live  fowls  and  stocks  held  at  the  outside  figure.  Red  brought  $14.50.  Other  lines  of  live  stoc  " 
broilers  shows  even  a.  weaker  condition  kidnej^s  are  selling  anywhere  from  $6.75  such  as  hogs,  steers,  bulls  and  cows  afe 
on  the  6th  than  previous  to  the  Labor  ^  <£7  50  and  marrows  from  $6.25  to  about  the  same  as  a  week  ago. 

Day  holiday.  Long  Island  ducks  were  ^7  25.  Country  dressed  veal  did  not  clear 

„miTn,  AXTT.  ,T^T,™Ar>Tr.c-  over  the  holidays  and  considerable  had 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES  to  be  carried  over.  Fresh  arrivals  have 

vwv,  -- -  _ t _  -  Basket  arrivals  from  up-River  and  been  light  but  the  market  is  very  weak. 

rivals  have  been  uncommonly  heavy;  too  southern  districts  have  been  quite  free.  Real  prime  stock  generally  brings  from 
heavy  in  fact,  for  the  trade  to  absorb  Basket  apples  have  been  meeting  an  ir-  23c  to  25c  with  other  values  ranging 
at  a  paying  price  to  the  farmer.  This  regular  trade.  Fancy  marks  of  green  downward  as  low  as  12c  for  barnyards, 
can  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  on  varieties  have  been  selling  good  with  a  Common  to  good  stock  is  sold  anywhere 
the  6th  arrivals  and  listings  indicated  a  few  real  select  lines  commanding  a  pre-  from  16c  to  22c. 


the  only  group  to  show  an  improvement 
The  reason  for  the  weak  condition  is 
two  fold.  In  the  first  place  freight  ar- 


American  Agriculturist,  September  17,  1927 

News  from  Among  the  Farmers 

Notes  from  Southern  New  Jersey ---County  Notes 


CUMBERLAND  County  has  just  staged 
one  of  the  finest  and  largest  fairs 
ever  held  in  New  Jersey  outside  of  the 
State  Fair  at  Trenton.  The  backbone  of 
this  coming  fair  association  is  the  cattle 
and  live  stock  display.  It  is  doubtful  if 
there  ever  has  been  a  finer  display  of  dairy 
cattle  at  any  fair  in  this  state  from  the 
counties  of  Cumberland,  Salem,  Gloucester 
and  Camden.  Both  the  Holstein  and  the 
Guernsey  crowds  were  represented  with 
the  best  stock  that  can  be  found  in  this 
section  of  the  state.  Approximately  ioo 
head  of  dairy  cattle  were  on  exhibit,  be¬ 
sides  sixty  head  of  swine  and  400  chickens. 
The  poultry  exhibit  was  also  a  noted  fea¬ 
ture  with  many  of  the  good  pens  of  the 
lower  counties  represented  on  the  prize 
money  list. 

The  machinery  exhibit  was  one  of  the 
largest  that  we  have  seen  in  many  years 
outside  of  Trenton  and  considering  it 
represented  only  one  county,  it  probably 
would  rank  on  an  equal  with  this  fair. 

A  big  feature  of  this  fair  is  the  boys 
and  girls  club  work.  Nearly  one  half  of 
the  animals  on  display  were  put  there  by 
the  young  farmers  of  Gloucester,  Salem 
and  Cumberland  counties. 

*•  *  * 

IT  is  estimated  that  close  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million  baskets  of  peaches  are  now 
in  cold  storage  in  Gloucester  County 
awaiting  a  better  market.  The  peak  of 
the  peach  movement  came  on  the  Saturday 
preceding  Labor  Day,  which  meant  that 
the  fruit  would  have  to  go  into  storage 
or  waste  in  the  orchards.  For  nearly  a 
week,  the  storage  houses  have  been  work¬ 
ing  night  and  day  to  take  care  of  the 
fruit  that  was  brought  in  by  the  growers. 
The  movement  continued  a  part  of  Sun¬ 
day,  because  the  fruit  could  not  be  moved 
through  the  doors  fast  enough.  In  one 
cold  storage  house  100,000  baskets  passed 
through  the  four  entrance  doors  in  a  little 
less  than  six  days.  Every  storage  house 
in  the  peach  belt  is  filled  to  capacity. 

Low  prices  has  caused  a  heavy  loss  to 
many  growers.  Carmans  sold  earlier  in 
the,  season  at  $2.50  and  $3  per  bushel 
while  thousands  of  bushels  of  fine  Elbertas 
have  gone  begging  for  a  buyer  at  one  half 
the  price.  Another  factor  this  season  has 
been  that  the  fruit  ripened  two  weeks 
earlier  than  last  year.  In  1926,  the  Belles 
were  just  beginning  to  pick  by  Labor  Day, 
while  this  year  the  Elbertas  were  about 
over. 

*  *  * 

A  CONFERENCE  of  all  the  agricul- 
tural  organizations  of  the  state  is 
being  held  in  Trenton  early  this  week  to 
plan  for  the  coming  Farmers  Week  cele¬ 
bration  in  January.  The  Grange,  the  Farm 
Bureau,  the  Poultry  Association,  Swine 
Breeders,  Alfalfa  Association,  the  Dairy 
Cattle  Breeders,  Bee  Keepers,  Potato 
Growers  and  several  others  are  to  be 
represented. 

Among  the  new  features  of  the  Farmers 
Week  program  will  be  a  mammoth  exhibit 
by  the  leading  baby  chick  producers  of 
the  state.  It  is  planned  to  have  exhibits 
from  15  of  the  leading  hatcheries  of  the 
state  in  the  group.  According  to  Secretary 
Duryee,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
this  is  the  first  state  wide  move  on  the 
part  of  the  baby  chick  industry  to  stage 
a  big  advertising  program  on  the  merits 
of  the  Jersey  Baby  Chick. 

*  *  * 

f~PHE  Gloucester  County  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  held  their  annual  picnic  at 
Fries  Mill,  near  Clayton  on  September  3. 
The  attendance  was  much  larger  than  an¬ 
ticipated  by  the  officials.  About  700  spent 
the  day  at  the  park.  Free  watermelons  and 
peanuts  were  distributed  to  all  who  wished 
to  eat.  A  big  truck  load  of  delicious  Jer¬ 
sey  melons  were  cut  and  distributed  as 
well  as  five  bushels  of  peanuts  for  the 
small  boys  and  the  men. 

A  group  of  fruit  growers,  representing 
Cumberland,  Burlington,  Camden  and 
Gloucester  spent  a  day  the  latter  part  of 
last  week  with  Dr.  A.  L.  Pierstorf  of  the 


Agricultural  College  in  going  over  the  big 
codling  moth  demonstration  at  Glassboro. 
In  the  test  are  nearly  1500  acres  of  apples 
on  which  the  codling  moth  control  has  been 
reduced  from  40  per  cent  to  less  than  five 
per  cent.  According  to  Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee, 
New  Brunswick,  the  control  measures  as 
worked  out  on  this  test  has  netted  the 
growers  300  cars  of  clean  fruit  more  than 
the  year  before  the  test  was  started. 

*  *  * 

D  EPRESENTATIVES  of  the  Atlantic 
^  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  have  ap¬ 
proached  officials  of  the  Vineland  Poultry 
Association  to  offer  a  plan  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  every  egg  produced  in  the  area. 
The  proposition  involves  a  market  for 
some  180,000  cases  of  eggs  per  year  with 
a  valuation  of  two  and  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars.  The  chain  store  company  offered  the 
producers  a  three  cent  premium  for  all 
the  eggs  that  they  could  get  that  would 
grade  up  to  an  extra  first.  The  first 
eggs  were  wanted  for  the  first  week  in 
September  and  the  bidders  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  take  400  cases  on  the  start  with  a 
possibility  of  taking  every  egg  produced 
in  a  few  months  at  the  very  most. 

The  proposition  is  being  handled  through 
the  Vineland  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 


will  be  presented  to  the  local  Poultry  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  next  meeting.  According 
ing  to  some  of  the  leading  poultrymen  in 
the  district,  this  offer  will  prove  a  big 
boom  to  the  industry.  Already  200  of  the 
big  producers  are  under  contract  with  a 
group  of  eight  New  York  commission 
houses  to  take  the  outlet  of  these  farms 
every  day  in  the  year  at  a  two  cent 
premium  over  the  top  price  for  that  day. 

In  the  Association  are  200  additional 
poultrymen  who  could  start  at  any  time 
to  supply  the  market  of  the  chain  store. 
If  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Association,  the  poultry 
industry  of  South  Jersey  could  be  doubled 
and  still  be  a  good  market  for  the  local 
product. 

It  was  learned  that  there  is  a  strong 
possibility  of  the  chain  store  concern  com¬ 
ing  to  Vineland,  erecting  a  plant,  where 
all  the  eggs  will  be  handled,  candled  and 
packed  in  cartons  direct  for  the  retail 
trade.  A  feature  of  the  service  will  be 
that  the  eggs  will  be  gathered  daily  and 
shipped  direct  to  the  stores  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  area.  There  are  about  3,000  stores 
owned  by  this  concern  in  the  New  York 
area  that  could  handle  the  Vineland 
product — Amos  Kirby. 


News  from  Northern  New  York 


'  I  ’WO  of  the  Northern  New  York  junior 
project  calves  are  to  go  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  Show  at  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
next  month  as  the  result  of  the  show  they 
made  at  the  State  Fair  last  week.  This 
signal  honor  has  made  the  young  dairy¬ 
men,  naturally,  very  much  elated.  They 
will  put  in  the  next  few  weeks  doing  the 
final  polishing  and  training  that  puts  on 
the  finish  so  much  admired  at  the  National. 

John  Crowley  of  the  Jefferson  County 
Farm  School  is  one  of  the  boys  and  will 
take  his  yearling  class  heifer,  who  not  only 
stood  highest  in  her  class,  but  took  the 
breed  championship  for  the  Ayrshires  at 
the  State  Fair.  The  other  happy  boy  is 
Wendell  Wicks,  of  Oxbow,  whose  senior 
heifer  calf  stood  first  in  her  class.  As 
if  one  honor  was  not  enough,  Wendell 
took  first  prize  for  showmanship  in  the 
Ayrshire  classes. 

Among  others  who  went  down,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  placed  as  follows  in  the  different 
classes  and  breeds.  Leland  Bull  of  Rut¬ 
land  Center  took  first  with  his  junior  Jer¬ 
sey  heifer,  while  Wilbur  Bull,  a  brother, 
took  seventh  with  a  yearling  Jersey  but 
won  the  breed  championship  for  showman¬ 
ship.  Lloyd  Curtis  stood  fourth  with  his 
Senior  Jersey.  In  Holsteins,  Chester  Lee 
of  Pillar  Point  got  third  with  a  yearling 
heifer,  whTle  Marjorie  Scott  and  Clarence 
Neill  stood  sixth  respectively  in  the  junior 
and  senior  classes.  Howard  Andrus  stood 
third  with  his  Guernsey  heifer,  and  Floyd 
Whitney  second  with  a  yearling  Ayrshire 
with  Eldon  Schell  making  fourth  in  the 
same  class. 

There  are  several  good  and  very  notice¬ 
able  results  that  come  about  as  a  result 
of  this  type  of  competition.  It  develops 
sportsmanship  in  the  boys  and  girls  and 
shows  them  that  to  stick  persistently  at  a 
thing  is  to  win  out.  Some  of  those  who 
went  to  the  State  Fair  this  year  have  been 
at  it  for  some  time,  bringing  their  calves 
to  the  county  fair,  and  taking  their  defeats 
by  others  in  good  part  and  coming  back 
the  following  with  something  better  and 
with  which  they  have  worked  harder. 
Once  in  a  while  one  hears  some  father  or 
mother  say,  “Well  my  boy  did  not  get  a 
fair  deal  this  year,  I  won’t  let  him  go 
into  that  again”,  seemingly  forgetting  that 
even  if  it  seems  that  things  are  apparently 
sometimes  unfairly  worked  out,  there  is 
usually  a  reason  why,  and  even  if  there 
isn’t  they  are  unconsciously  giving  their 
boy  or  girl  a  very  wrong  start  in  life 
by  quitting  under  fire. 

Then  too,  they  learn  a  lot  about  cattle, 
or  if  working  with  poultry*  about  handling 


flocks  of  hens.  I  have  been  interested  in 
following  some  of  those  who  have  been 
growing  up  in  this  junior  work,  and  it  is 
most  interesting  to  see  the  knowledge  they 
have  developed  of  breeding,  handling, 
growing,  etc. 

While  we  are  talking  about  the  Juniors 
at  the  State  Fair,  we  must  not  forget  to 
tell  that  Jefferson  county  was  the  only  one 
in  the  state  to  place  both  demonstration 
teams,  the  Girls’  team  composed  of  Mary 
and  Nellie  Clark  of  Deferiets  taking  sec¬ 
ond  place  out  of  19  entries,  and  the  Boys 
club  with  Leo  Chamberlain  and  Lloyd 
Curtis  of  Watertown  taking  3rd  out  of  18 
entries.  In  addition  to  this  the  local  pro¬ 
ject  members  took  more  poultry  prizes  than 
any  other  county  even  edging  out  Che¬ 
nango  county  which  has  carried  off  the 
honors  for  some  seven  years.  So  Charles 
Reed,  the  local  leader  feels  very  happy 
this  week  as  he  goes  about  getting  things 
in  readiness  for  the  Jefferson  County  fair. 

Weather  is  looking  favorable  for  two 
or  three  good  days  this  week  at  least  after 
one  of  the  most  disagreeable  State  Fair 
weeks  in  history.  Many  from  Northern 
New  York  did  not  get  down  even  after 
planning  on  it  for  some  time.  Corn  is 
looking  better,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
good  pieces  after  all.  Next  week  we  can 
tell  more  about  it. — W.  I.  Roe. 
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Dutchess  County — We  have  had  the 
worst  rain  storms  in  years  if  ever  it 
rained.  Three  days  and  nights,  steadily 
and  then  two  extra  days  until  everything 
is  washed  out.  The  roads  are  washed  out 
from  one  to  six  feet  and  one  barber  shop, 
one  chicken  house  and  two  hundred 
chickens  were  lost.  Boathouses  and 
bridges  were  also  washed  away. — P.  S. 

Chautauqua  County — Haying  has  last¬ 
ed  nearly  through  the  month  of  August. 
Some  hay  will  never  be  cut.  There  are 
more  hay  stacks  this  year  than  for  many 
years.  Pastures  and  meadows  look  fine 
for  the  season.  There  are  many  good 
pieces  of  second  crop  of  clover.  Some 
farmers  are  cutting  it  for  hay  and  some 
are  feeding  it  green.  The  prospect  for 
fall  and  winter  milk  price  is  an  induce¬ 
ment  for  dairymen  to  keep  up  the  milk 
flow.  There  will  be  practically  no  apples 
in  this  locality.  The  most  plentiful  fruit 
at  present  is  blackberries.  The  woods  are 
full  of  them. — A.  J.  N. 

Wyoming  County — Flaying  is  about 
stopped  with  hundreds  of  acres  still  un¬ 
cut.  Oats  are  cut  and  threshed  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  county.  Yield  was  up 
to  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  Winter  wheat 
is  a  good  quality  with  a  fair  yield.  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  finest  barley  that 
was  ever  grown  this  past  week.  Buck¬ 
wheat  bids  fair  to  be  a  good  crop.  Pota¬ 
toes  are  coming  on  fine.  Burdocks  are 
large  and  thrifty  but  I  do  not  know  what 
will  be  done  with  all  of  them.  More  help 
is  needed  on  the  farms  but  there  is  not 
sufficient  money  to  pay  the  wages.  Some 
of  the  orchards  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  will  yield  a  fair  crop  of  apples. 
Some  pears  on  nearly  every  tree. — O.  F.  R. 

Ontario  County — August  has  been  a 
cool  month,  but  very  few  hot  days  and 
it  has  also  been  very  dry.  Most  of  the 
plowing  for  wheat  was  done  before  the 
heavy  rains  which  we  are  having  at  pres¬ 
ent.  The  ground  works  very  fine  now. 
About  the  usual  amount  of  wheat  will  be 
sown.  Wheat  is  yielding  well.  New 
seeding  of  clover  is  heavy  and  in  blossom. 
Corn  will  need  a  lot  of  sunshine  to  make 
a  good  crop.  Potatoes  are  not  looking 
very  good  there  is  some  blight.  The  heavy 
rains  are  making  cabbage.  Some  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  $6  to  $7.  Bartlett  pears  are  a  light 
crop,  selling  at  3c  a  pound.  Fat  lambs  are 
12c  a  pound,  light  port  is  12c  butter,  45c, 
eggs  35c  a  dozen.  Timothy  hay  is  $10  a 
ton  baled.  Alfalfa,  first  cutting,  sells  for 
$12  a  ton  and  second  cutting  sells  for  $16 
a  ton.  Wheat  is  $1.28  a  bushel. — E.  T.  B. 


Consumption  of  commercial  fertilizer 
in  the  United  States  now  averages  ap¬ 
proximately  6.4  pounds  of  actual  plant 
food  per  crop  acre,  as  compared  with 
200  pounds  in  Germany,  513  in  Belgium, 
674  in  Holland  and  50  in  France  and 
Italy. 


County  Notes  from  New  Jersey 


Atlantic  County — Weather  here  has 
been  very  cool  for  the  last  ten  days. 
Have  had  rain  on  and  off  nearly  all  this 
week,  last  night  it  started  at  6  P.  M. 
and  did  not  stop  until  3  o’clock  this 
morning.  Two  more  pickings  of  Black 
Diamond  blackberries,  second  crop  of 
Reds  look  good.  Corn  looks  fine,  po¬ 
tatoes  the  same.  Blacks  sold  $2.50  to 
$3.25,  Reds  $6.50  to  $7.50,  tomatoes  50 
cents  5/8  basket,  peaches  $1.50  to  $2.25. 
Cranberry  picking  with  a  very  short 
crop  will  start  around  the  5th. — C.  A.  U. 

Cumberland  County — Cold  wet  weath¬ 
er  has  discouraged  growth  of  all  tender 
crops.  Corn  will  not  come  to  maturity 
unless  we  have  a  hot  and  dry  Septem¬ 
ber  and  a  late  frost.  Prices  are  fair. 
Eggs  sell  for  36c  a  dozen,  chickens  18  to 
40  cents  a  pound.  Milk  is  plentiful, 
selling  from  5  to  6  cents  per  quart, 
wholesale, — retail  13  cents. — A.  P.  S. 

Mercer  County — The  continued  rain 
and  cloudy  weather  have  retarded  all  farm 
work  and  potato  digging  and  threshing 


especially.  September  third  was  a  clear 
hot  day  to  start  corn  growing  again  and 
coloring  of  fall  apples  and  peaches.  Rather 
short  crops^of  both  but  better  prices  than 
for  several  years.  Four  Pomona  Granges 
are  planning  to  put  on  exhibits  of  apples 
and  vegetables  at  Truxton  Fair  and  a 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Marketing  Car  will  be  there  to  show  pack¬ 
ing  and  grading  of  vegetables  and  pota¬ 
toes, — Mrs.  J.  E.  H. 

Hunterdon  County — We  are  having  a 
very  wet  time.  It  rains  every  day.  The 
farmers  cannot  get  out  their  manure.  It 
is  too  wet  to  plow  and  corn  is  not  doing 
good,  being  thirty  days  late.  Apples  are 
dropping  fast.  The  grass  in  the  stubble 
fields  are  growing  and  getting  mouldy  and 
too  wet  to  pasture,  the  ground  is  too  wet 
for  cows  to  run  on..  New  oats  must  be  very 
dry  and  bright  for  35  cents.  Wheat  is 
still  holding  its  own.  Cows  are  selling  for 
good  prices.  One  hundred  and  fifty  head 
arrived  at  Flemington  the  last  week.  Veal 
calves  are  selling  for  15  cents,  eggs  for 
35  cents  and  light  port  12  cents. — J.  R.  F, 
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AMAZING 

CIGAR  OFFER 

"l  Afi  IMPORTED,  LONG  FILLER 
Illv  HAND-MADE,  CORONA  SIZE 

PACIFICOS 

F°r  Cf 

Only  *P  1 

The  regular  retail  price  is  5  cents 
straight.  Don’t  judge  the  quality  by  the 
price.  Test  them  with  an  open  mind — 
at  our  expense. 

WHY  THIS  AMAZING  OFFER: 

We  are  the  sole  American  distributors 
for  certain  brands  of  one  of  the  largest 
Manila  cigar  factories.  We  have  contracted 
to  sell  several  millions  a  year.  To  do  this, 
we  realize  we  must  first  interest  individual 
smokers  before  we  can  expect  dealer  co¬ 
operation.  Therefore,  for  the  present,  we 
will  sell  to  smokers  direct. 

lOO  Pacificos 

For  $1.95 

- — is  a  true  bargain. 
It’s  less  than  job¬ 
bers  have  to  pay 
for  like  quality. 
Smoke  5  or  6  with  a 
desire  to  be  pleased. 
If  you  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  re¬ 
turn  the  others  and 
we  will  cheerfully 
refund  your  money. 

More 
About 

PACIFICOS 

Mighty  few  Ameri¬ 
cans  realize  that  the 
Philippines  are  pro¬ 
ducing  grades  of 
cigar  tobacco  second 
to  none,  in  mildness, 
fine  texture,  pleas¬ 
ing  flavor  and  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Many  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  claim  that 
they  prefer  PACIFI¬ 
COS  to  the  5  to  10 
cent  Domestic 
cigars.  If  Pacificos 
were  made  of  only 
'>0%  Cuban  tobacco 
— which  is  no  better 
— the  duty  alone 
would  be  $3.60  per 
100. 

Acquire  the  taste  for 

Pacificos  and  you  will  be 
among  our  hundreds  of  cus¬ 
tomers  saving  60%  on  their 
smoking  expenses.  If  you 
will  smoke  the  first  100  you 
will  appreciate  their  en¬ 
ticing  flavor. 

ORDER  NOV/ 

— as  this  advertisement 
will  not  appear  again,  un¬ 
less  the  responses  justify  the 
expense  of  another  inser¬ 
tion,  Fill  in  attached  cou¬ 
pon  and  mail  at  once. 

NATIONAL  CIGAR  00.,  ^~Ioi7~J 

969  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Send  me  100  Paeifico  Cigars.  I  will  pay  postman 
$1.95,  plus  postage.  It  is  agreed  that  if  the 
first  5  or  6  cigars  are  not  satisfactory,  I  can  return  the 
ethers  and  get  back  my  money. 

NOTE — If  you  will  send  check  or  M.  0.  with  your 
ordeq  it  will  save  delays  and  12c  C.O.D.  charges.  If  you 
arc  East  of  the  Mississippi  River  send  $2.20  ($1.95  plus 
25c  postage).  If  West  of  the  Mississippi  send  $2.40. 

Name  . 

Address  . . . 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American.  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


American  Agriculturist,  September  17.  19^ 

Horseshoe  Tournament  Best  Yet 


county  this  year  and  Pooler  made  67 
points  and  stood  sixth  in  the  eliminations. 
This  shows  how  the  skill  of  the  different 
players  has  increased  during  the  past  year. 

Each  of  the  sixteen  men  played  10 
twenty-five  point  games  in  the  prelimi¬ 
naries  Monday  afternoon.  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  it  rained  and  looked  as  though  it  was 
not  going  to  stop  but  about  9  o’clock  it 
had  cleared  enough  so  the  other  5  games 
that  each  was  to  pitch  to  finish  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  were  played  before  noon. 

Colegrove  of  Livingston  County  and 
Drumm  of  Schenectady  County  tied  in  the 
preliminaries  for  sixth  place  with  9  games 
won  and  6  lost.  In  playing  off  the  ties 
by  one  25  point  game  Drumm  won  his 
right  to  the  finals  and  a  chance  to  win  a 
higher  prize  but  this  gave  Colegrove  the 
seventh  place  prize  of  $5  without  further 
play. 

As  had  been  agreed,  about  one  o’clock 
Tuesday  the  six  highest  men  in  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  started  to  pitch  each  other  one 


( Continued  from  page  5) 
with  a  ringer  and  a  close  shoe  making 
him  27  points  but  he  missed  the  peg  in 
his  next  pitch  and  Holzhauer  came  back 
with  a  double  ringer.  Counting  six  points, 
and  another  ringer  in  the  twenty-second 
inning  raised  his  score  to  32  points  which 
was  the  last  score  Holzhauer  made.  Mil¬ 
ler  made  23  points  in  the  next  ten  innings 
ending  the  game  by  making  5  ringers  out 
of  six  shoes  pitched.  His  opponent  and 
the  other  players  lifted  the  new  champion 
on  their  shoulders  and  carried  him  around 
the  courts  as  the  crowd  wildly  shouted  and 
cheered. 

True  sportsmanship  was  displayed  in  all 
the  games  of  the  tournament  and  Holz¬ 
hauer  seemed  about  as  well  pleased  to  see 
Miller  win  as  he  could  have  been  if  he 
had  won  himself.  Delaware  County  won 
second  prize  last  year  and  Championship 
this  year.  Holzhauer  says  Saratoga  is  due 
to  win  first  next  year.  Let  all  the  other 
counties  take  notice.  During  the  whole 
tournament  Miller  only  lost  three  games, 
two  of  these  to  Pooler.  He  lost  his  other 


TABLE  A. 


Summary  Scores  of  the  Contestants — Preliminary 
Name  City  County  W.  L.  Pts. 

Tournament 

R.  DR.  SP. 

OP. 

PCt. 

R. 

1.  A.  H.  Holzhauer,  So.  Glens  Falls,  Saratoga 

13 

2 

361 

172 

30 

456 

204 

.377 

2.  A.  J.  Pooler,  Adams,  Jefferson 

13 

2 

356 

160 

31 

454 

219 

.352 

3.  Clarence  Ingraham,  Norwich,  Chenango 

11 

4 

336 

150 

19 

526 

275 

.285 

4.  William  Miller,  Walton,  Delaware 

10 

5 

361 

161 

23 

490 

271 

.328 

5.  Deforest  Brain,  Randolph,  Cattaraugus 

10 

5 

337 

146 

22 

472 

231 

.310 

6.  Stanley  Drumm,  Schenectady,  Schenectady 

7.  Harvey  S.  Colegrove,  Livonia,  Livingston 

9 

6 

312 

121 

10 

468 

258 

.258 

9 

6 

321 

127 

22 

482 

292 

.263 

8.  Roy  Moore,  Canton,  St.  Lawrence 

8 

7 

324 

148 

26 

466 

262 

.318 

9.  Rossie  Barber,  DeRuyter,  Madison 

8 

7 

272 

108 

7 

468 

306 

.232 

10.  Dell  Hughes,  Elmira,  Chemung 

7 

8 

285 

130 

17 

512 

310 

.251 

11.  Harold  C.  Forbes,  Gloversville,  Fulton 

7 

8 

284 

135 

19 

548 

340 

.246 

12.  Maurice  Weller,  Wellsville,  Allegany 

7 

8 

253 

112 

10 

474 

313 

.236 

13.  Case  Patten,  Westport,  Essex 

3 

12 

203 

80 

5 

472 

344 

.169 

14.  L.  H.  McCluen,  Trumansburg.  Seneca 

2 

13 

246 

110 

7 

480 

355 

.229 

15.  Thos.  Hosenfelt,  Odessa,  Schuyler 

2 

13 

226 

77 

1 

492 

364 

.156 

16.  L.  H.  Taylor,  Gianesville,  Wyoming 

1 

14 

237 

96 

8 

504 

370 

.190 

Totals 

120 

120  4714  2033 

257 

7764 

4714 

.287 

Preliminary  Totals  State  Fair  1926 

120 

120 

4695 

1703 

185 

8192  4695 

.208 

TABLE  B. 

Final  Tournament 

Prize  Name  w. 

L. 

Pts. 

R. 

DR. 

SP. 

OP. 

PCt. 

R. 

$50.  1  William  Miller 

4 

1 

Ill 

44 

7 

152 

79 

.288 

40.  2  A.  H.  Holshauer 

4 

1 

116 

63 

12 

160 

73 

.394 

30.  3  Clarence  Ingraham 

3 

2 

105 

49 

6 

170 

101 

.288 

20.  4  A.  J.  Pooler 

3 

2 

99 

50 

10 

150 

89 

.333 

10.  5  Deforest  Brain 

1 

4 

88 

48 

3 

172 

121 

.279 

5.  6  Stanley  Drumm 

0 

5 

69 

39 

3 

156 

125 

.250 

Totals 

15 

15 

588 

293 

41 

960 

588 

.328 

Final  Tournament  1926,  50  pt  games.  Totlas 

15 

15 

1222 

469 

46 

2076 

1222 

.226 

RESULT  OF  GAME  TO  PLAY  OFF  FOR 

STATE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

William  Miller 

1 

0 

50 

25 

4 

64 

.391 

A.  H.  Holzhauer 

0 

1 

32 

21 

2 

64 

.328 

Grand  Totals — Tournament  State  Fair  1927 

135 

135 

5302 

2326 

298 

8724 

5302 

.267 

Grand  Totals — Tournament  State  Fair  1926 

135 

135  . 

5917  ; 

2172  233  10268 

5917 

.212 

Grand  Totals — Tournament  State  Fair  1925 

190 

190 

6210 

2028 

178  11302  6210 

.179 

Grand  Totals — Tournament  State  Fair  1924 

99 

99 

3328 

552 

23 

7096 

3328 

.077 

Key:  W.  Games  won;  L.  Games  lost;  Pts.  Points  made;  R.  Ringers;  DR.,  Double 
ringers;  SP.,  Number  of  shoes  pitched;  OP.,  Points  made  by  opponents;  Pet.  R.,  Per¬ 
centage  of  ringers  made  to  shoes  pitched. 


25  point  game.  It  had  also  been  agreed 
that  in  case  of  a  tie  for  first  place  one 
50  point  game  was  to  be  played  to  decide 
the  championship.  In  case  of  ties  for 
other  places  the  total  number  of  points 
made  by  each  contestant  should  decide  the 
place  and  prize  won. 

When  the  finals  were  finished  Miller 
had  lost  his  game  to  Pooler  and  Holz¬ 
hauer  had  lost  one.  game  to  Miller  which 
left  Miller  and  Holzhauer  tied  for  first 
place  and  the  championship.  Ingraham 
was  awarded  third  place  and  prize  over 
Pooler  although  each  had  won  three 
games  and  lost  two  because  Ingraham  had 
105  points  and  Pooler  only  99  points.  This 
being  6  points  behind  lost  Pooler  $10  in 
prize  money  and  left  him  fourth.  Last 
year  Pooler  tied  with  Rose  of  Chemung 
County  for  third  place  but  also  lost  out 
to  fourth  place  because  Rose  had  12  points 
the  more.  Intense  excitement  reigned 
when  Miller  and  Holzhauer  stepped  on  the 
court  to  play  the  deciding  game  for  the 
$50  prize  gold  medal  and  the  honor  of 
winning  the  Championship.  Not  a  sound 
was  heard  as  each  delivered  his  shoes  but 
as  the  shoes  landed  near  the  opposite  peg 
and  the  result  was  announced  the  crowd 
yelled  and  cheered  for  the  man  they  de¬ 
sired  to  win.  Holzhauer  made  the  first 
point,  then  Miller  made  6  points  in  the 
next  three  ringings.  Miller  missed  the  peg 
in  the  fifth  inning  and  Holzhauer  pitched 
a  double  ringer  making  him  seven  points 
in  all.  He  then  held  the  lead  until  the 
nineteenth  inning  when  they  stood  23 
points  each.  Miller  then  won  4  points 


game  to  Colegrove  by  only  one  point. 
Holzhauer  also  lost  only  three  games  be¬ 
fore  his  defeat  for  the  championship  one 
game  to  Pooler  and  two  to  Miller.  Pooler 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  defeat  the 
winners  of  the  first  two  places  but  unable 
to  get  better  than  fourth  place  for  him¬ 
self. 

While  the  records  were  being  checked 
over  to  see  that  no  mistakes  had  been 
made,  Mr.  Eastman,  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist  spoke  entertainingly  to  the 
crowd.  He  invited  anyone  that  had  any 
suggestion  to  make  in  reference  to  the 
management  and  handling  of  future  tour¬ 
naments  to  write  to  him. 

As  soon  as  the  report  ivas  ready  with 
a  few  well  chosen  words,  Mr.  Eastman, 
in  behalf  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  American  Agriculturist,  who 
donated  the  prize,  presented  Mr.  Miller 
with  a  beautiful  emblematical  gold  medal 
suitably  engraved  and  the  $50  first  prize 
in  crisp  new  bills.  He  also  presented  the 
other  prizes  to  the  different  winners  as 
the  writer  read  the  record  each  had  made 
in  the  tournament.  Just  after  the  prizes 
were  awarded  a  little  before  4  o’clock  the 
clouds  began  to  gather  and  rain  began  to 
fall  in  torrents  but  the  tournament  was 
over. 

This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  that 
there  has  been  a  tie  in  games  for  the 
championship,  showing  how  keen  the  com¬ 
petition  has  been. 

The  best  game  this  year  was  pitched  by 
Pooler  in  which  he  made  25  points,  11 


ringers,  4  double  ringers,  78.6%  in  pitch, 
ing  14  shoes  in  his  game  with  Barber. 

From  the  time  the  games  started  iu’th* 
morning  until  they  closed  at  night  tin 
space  around  the  courts  was  crowded  t 
number  cranning  their  necks  to  watch  th« 
games  and  frequently  some  one  would  re. 
mark  that  was  the  greatest  horseshoe 
pitching  he  had  ever  seen. 

.  *  wisk  to  express  my  especial  appreci* 
tion  to  Professor  N.  M.  Connolly,  Princi¬ 
pal  of  School,  Adams,  New  York  who  wa$ 
the  alternate  from  Jefferson  County  and 
Henry  Pollma,  Albion,  New  York,  for  the 
many  valuable  services  they  rendered  in 
assisting  me  with  the  records. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 

’’pHE  Center  Hall  Fair,  of  Cento; 

County,  was  held  the  last  week  of 
August  with  a  fine  display  of  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  grains  and  the  attendance  wan 
very  good. 

Ground  is  being  fitted  for  wheat  seeding 
which  will  not  be  done  to  any  extent  be¬ 
fore  the  tenth  of  September  on  account  of 
fly  damage.  Many  farmers  are  applying 
lime  to  the  soil  seeded  to  wheat,  as  has 
been  the  custom  in  this  section  for  years, 
to  maintain  a  good  growth  of  clover! 
Wheat  is  not  yielding  nearly  as  well  as 
last  year,  nor  is  the  grain  as  nice  and 
plump  as  usual,  on  many  farms.  Oats 
axe  lighter  in  weight  than  early  indica- 
tions  pointed,  but  the  yield  is  fair. 

Second  cutting  of  alfalfa  has  been  made, 
and  the  second  growth  of  clover  on  hay 
fields  is  the  best  for  some  years  so  that 
some  clover  seed  may  be  made  to  furnish' 
the  high  priced  seed  which  has  been  bought 
for  several  years  past. 

The  pear  crop  is  the  best  of  all  fruits, 
except  apples  which  are  grown  to  a 
greater  extent,  though  they  are  only  a 
little  over  half  a  crop. 

An  inspection  tour  of  big  potato  grow¬ 
ers  was  made  by  a  number  of  farmers  on 
the  30th  of  August  to  fields  in  Snyder, 
Union  and  Northumberland  counties. 
Threshing  is  being  done  as  rapidly  as  the 
rigs  can  get  around  to  do  the  job,  as  silo 
filling  will  soon  begin.  Potatoes  are  being 
sprayed  weekly  by  many  growers  who  are 
able  to  keep  vines  green,  while  unsprayed 
ones  are  dying  off  rapidly  of  blight  or 
else  potatoes  are  done  growing.  Many  of 
the  rural  schools  opened  on  the  last  Mon¬ 
day  of  August.  Prices :  old  corn  is  $1.15, 
new  wheat,  $1.30,  new  oats,  40c,  potatoes, 
$1  to  $1.25,  apples  50c  to  $1.— J.  N.  G. 


More  Respect  For  Farm  Labor 

JUST  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
Farm  Labor  Problem.  I  have  the 
impression  that  there  are  a  lot  of  good 
men  working  in  the  towns  and  cities 
that  would  be  glad  to  get  out  on  the 
farms  with  their  families,  but  for  a  sort 
of  social  stigma  attached  to  farm  labor. 
Why  farm  labor  should  be  given  the 
very  lowest  position  on  the  social  lad¬ 
der  is  hard  to  say,  but  if  farmers  want 
more  help  and  better  help  they  should 
do  something  about  it. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  past  farmers 
needed  men  with  strong  backs  and 
weak  minds,  but  that  is  hardly  the  sit¬ 
uation  today,  for  farmers  need  men  with 
well  trained  minds  as  well  as  strong 
bodies.  A  farmer  can  hardly  be  with 
his  help  all  of  the  time,  and  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  an  ignorant  man  might  do 
to  a  valuable  machine,  or  even  to  a  val¬ 
uable  team  of  horses,  if  he  had  no  idea 
of  what  it  should  be  able  to  do. 

The  Grange  and  Farm  Bureau  should 
take  up  this  matter  and  try  to  give  farm 
labor  some  degree  of  respect  and  con¬ 
sideration. — E.  G.  R.,  New  York. 


The  state  college  of  agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  courses  on  agricul¬ 
ture  that  may  be  studied  by  mail  at 
home  free  of  charge.  Those  interested 
may  get  complete  information  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  college. 
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game  Valuable  Pamphlets  from 
Commercial  Firms 

IN  addition  to  the  usual  catalogues  and 
price  lists  which  are  commonly  put 
out  by  commercial  firms  a  large  number  of 
,Uch  firms  have  published  bulletins  or 
pamphlets  which  contain  information  of 
considerable  value.  Many  discoveries  by 
experiment  stations  and  state  colleges  are 
commercialized  and  make  avilable  to  the 
public  by  commercial  firms.  Of  course 
these  firms  are  interested  to  a  large  extent 
in  the  advertising  which  they  get  from 
these  bulletins  and  yet  there  is  a  definite 
(change  in  the  attitude  of  commercial  firms 
toward  their  patrons  in  that  they  have 
come  to  feel  whatever  benefits  their 
patrons  will  ultimately  benefit  them.  A 
few  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  book¬ 
lets  which  are  available  simply  on  request 
are  as  follows : 

Booklets  of  Interest  to  Dairymen 

How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits,  The  Latest 
Development  in  Cream  Separators,  The  Empire 
Book  of  Better  Water  Systems.  Published  by: 
Empii-  I.Llking  Machine  Co.,  Dept.  4,  Humboldt 
,'St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Dairy  Herd.  Published  by:  Quaker  Oats 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  following  Cattle  Clubs  publish  a  number 
of  bulletins  and  booklets  giving  information 
about  their  respective  breeds.  Ayrshire  Breed¬ 
ers  Cattle  Club,  Brandon,  Vt.,  American  Jer¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  324  W.  23rd  Street,  New  York 
City,  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Peterboro, 

N.  H.,  Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders  Assn., 
Beloit,  Wis.,  Holstein  Friesian  Breeders  Assn., 
Delevan,  Wis. 

How  to  speed  farm  stock  to  markets.  Dollars 
and  Cents  Results,  How  to  Make  Money  with 
Linseed  Oil  Meal.  Published  by:  Linseed  Meal 
Educational  Committee,  1128  Union  Trust  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Dairy  Wrinkles,  The  Home  Cow  Doctor.  Pub¬ 
lished  by:  Dairy  Association,  Inc.,  Lydonville, 

Vt. 

Molasses  As  Food  for  Horses  and  Cattle.  Pub¬ 
lished  by:  J.  S.  BieseckerK  59  Murray  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Jamesway  Book.  Published  by:  James  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Dept.  793,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

“Booklets  of  Interest  to  Fruit  and  Crop 
Growers” 

The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage.  Published  by:  Cut¬ 
away  Harrow  Co.,  Higganum,  Connecticut. 

Pamphlets  on  Fertilizing  Vegetable  Crops. 
Published  by:  Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  Educa¬ 
tional  Bureau,  57  William  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Solvay  Lime  Book.  Published  by:  Solvay 
Sales  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Better  Potatoes,  Better  Grapes  and  Hay,  Better 
Muck  Crops.  Published  by:  Potash  Importing 
Corporation  of  America,  10  Bridge  Street,  New 
York  City. 

The  American'  Agricultural  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany  publishes  a  number  of  booklets  which  can 
be  secured  from  local  dealers  selling  their 

products. 

Bulletins  on  all  Common  Crops.  Published  by: 

The  Barrett  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Spray  Schedules.  Published  by:  Sun  Oil  Co., 
Spray  Oil  Dept.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying.  Published  by: 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  Dept.  12,  50  Church  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Fertilizers  to  Fit  Your  Needs.  Published  by: 
International  Agricultural  Chemical  Corporation, 
Dept.  F.,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Fertility  in  Truck  Farming,  Fertilizing  Al¬ 
falfa,  Fertilizing  Sugar  Beets,  Fertilizing  Clover, 
Fertilizing  Cabbage,  Fertilizing  Beans,  How 
Much  Fertilizer,  Fertilize  Your  Tomatoes,  Fer¬ 
tilizing  Hay  and  Pasture,  The  Farm  Pendulum 
Swings  to  the  East,  Fertilizing  Corn,  Fertilizing 
Potatoes,  Tire  Economy  of  Mixed  Fertilizer,  Fer¬ 
tilizing  Oats  Pays,  Better  Pickles  with  Fertilizer, 
Fertilizing  Buckwheat,  Using  Fertilizer  with 
Manure  for  Vegetables,  Fertilizer  for  Onions, 

A  More  Profitable  Wheat  Crop,  Getting  a  Stand 
of  Alfalfa,  Fertilizers  for  the  General  Farm, 
Fertilizers  for  the  Dairy  Farm,  Flow  to  Apply 
Fertilizer,  Commercial  Fertilizers — What  They 
Are  and  What  They  Do,  Fertilizers  for  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Where  the  Milk-Check  Dollar  Goes, 
What  the  Farm  Dollar  is  Worth  To-day,  Farm¬ 
ing  Without  Manure,  Fertilizers  for  the  Garden 
and  the  Lawn,  Why  Not  Feed  Her  at  Home, 
Fertilizers  for  Burley  Tobacco,  Beginning  the 
Use  of  Fertilizer,  Some  Fertilizer  Questions 
Answered,  Fertilizers  for  Dark  Tobacco,  Better 
Silage,  Horse  Sense  and  Farm  Labor,  Fligher 
Wages  for  the  Dairy  Farmer.  Published  by 
me  Soil  Improvement  Committee,  616  Investment 
Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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On  the  heights  of  contentment . . . 


MODERN  smokers  have  in  Camel 
such  tobaccos  and  blending  as  were 
never  offered  in  cigarettes  before, 
regardless  of  price.  Camels  may  be 
bad  everywhere — because  they  please 
the  taste  of  smokers  everywhere. 
Money  cannot  buy  choicer  tobaccos 
than  you  get  in  this  famous  cigarette, 
and  the  blend  is  so  mellow  and  smooth 
that  there  is  never  a  tired  taste,  no 
matter  how  many  you  may  choose 
to  light. 

The  producers  of  Camel,  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  tobacco  organization, 


concentrate  all  their  purchasing  and 
manufacturing  resources  in  this  one 
brand  of  cigarettes.  Into  it  goes  their 
undivided  pride  and  skill  to  produce 
such  a  smoke  as  the  world  has  never 
known  before. 

The  result  of  Camel’s  quality  is  its 
leadership  among  cigarettes.  Modem 
smokers,  won  by  its  choice  tobaccos, 
by  its  ever-dependable  taste  and  fra¬ 
grance,  have  awarded  it  first  place. 
You’re  invited  to  modern  smoking 
enjoyment. 

"Have  a  Camel!** 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 
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“Booklets  Dealing  with  Horses” 

Walsh  Harness  Book.  Published  by:  James  M. 
Walsh  Co.,  Dept.  1514,  123  Grand  Ave.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin. 

Horse  Book  E.  Published  by:  W.  J.  Young 
Inc.,  579  Lyman  Street,  ’Springfield,  Mass. 

“Booklets  of  Interest  to  Poultrymen” 

Full-O-Pep  Poultry  Book.  Published  by: 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

I  oultry  Equipment  and  Ventilation.  Pub¬ 
lished  by:  James  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ft.  Atkin- 
*on,  Wis. 

Poultry  FTelps.  Published  by:  I.  Putnam, 
Route  227  B,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Hen  Book  of  Brooder  Facts.  Published 
Lancaster  Manufacturing  Co.,  880  E.  Janet 
t>t.  Lancaster,  Pa. 


“Booklets  About  the  Control  of 
Rodents” 

Book  on  Rats  and  Mice.  Published  by:  Virv 

City  DePt  59’  121  W‘  15th  Street>  New  Yox 

150.  Published  by:  American  Cyan; 
®Kl  Sales  Co.,  511  5th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

“Booklets  Dealing  with  Farm 
Mechanics” 


■pJili-11?  Development  with  Flercules  Dynamite, 
ubhshed  by:  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  913  Mar¬ 


ket  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Plans  for  Concrete  Farm  Bldg.,  Published  by: 
Portland  Cement  Association,  33  W.  Grand  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Safest  and  Best  by  Test.  Published  by:  J.  B. 
Colt  Co.,  30  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Miscellaneous 

Financing  the  Farmer.  Published  by:  Federal 
Land  Banks,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rugs  of  Practical  Beauty.  Published  by: 
Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  Linoleum  Division,  1012 
Jackson  Street,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Litmus  Test  Papers.  Furnished  bys  The 
Holden  Co.  Inc.,  Dept.  520,  Peoria,  Ill. 

Asbestos 

A  Spark  May  Cause  a  Flame.  Published  bys 
Shingle,  Slate  and  Sheeting  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa. 

■ . -4 - - - . 

New  Jersey  Has  New  Guernsey 
Record 

J  AST  year  Mr.  A.  Heywood  McAlpin 
*— *  of  Convent,  N.  J.,  bought  a  purebred 
Guernsey  cow  from  Mr.  Charles  Bos- 
worth  of  Springfield,  Mass.  The  cow  re¬ 


mained  on  Mr.  Bosworth’s  farm  until  she 
completed  her  record  but  since  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  cow  changed  to  New  Jersey 
before  the  test  was  started,  New  Jersey 
gets  the  credit  for  the  new  world’s  cham¬ 
pion  Guernsey  in  Class  BBB.  The  cow, 
Bosworth  Field  Evelyn,  finished  a  305  day 
record  with  a  record  of  11,006.4  pounds 
of  milk  and  608.6  pounds  of  butterfat. 


Some  Sheep  Pointers 

( From  Farmers’  Bulletin  840) 

Lambs  and  wool  are  in  strong  de¬ 
mand  and  prospects  are  good  for  profit 
in  raising  sheep  on  the  farm. 

Several  million  acres  of  land  in  the 
United  States  which  produce  good 
summer  feed  for  sheep  are  not  graz¬ 
ed  at  present. 

Sheep  raising  does  not  require  ex¬ 


pensive  or  heavy  labor,  but  does  re-* 
quire  study  and  continuous  attention. 

Early  fall  is  the  best  time  to  start  a 
flock.  Good  grade  ewes  and  a  pure¬ 
bred  ram  are  the  best  for  beginners. 

The  beginner  may  acquire  experience 
with  less  than  20  ewes,  but  for  economy 
of  time  and  fencing,  and  to  assure  pro¬ 
per  care,  flocks  of  60  or  more  ewes  are 
better. 

In  most  cases  lambs  are  most  profit¬ 
able  if  made  ready  for  market  at  about 
four  months,  weighing  65  to  75  pounds. 

Unless  the  flock  has  a  very  large 
territory  to  range  over  it  is  necessary, 
to  make  divisions  of  the  pasture  or  to 
use  seeded  forage  crops.  This  permits 
the  change  of  grazing  ground  necessary, 
to  insure  the  health  and  thrift  of  the 
lambs. 


High  priced  protein  feeds  mean  that  wfi 
should  grow  more  alfalfa  and  clover. 
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What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

How  to  Bring  Several  Springs  rTogether---Substiiutes  for  Corn  Silage 

rn  a  in°  Ipr  mgU  fro' m  °  a  m  o  ng  ^  e  v^r  a  I  ‘  °an  d 6  how  Perimental  Purposes.  The  management  ments.  The  man  who  is  well  supplied  ber  of  head.  The  value  of  a  sheep  pasture 
to  find  out  the  amount  of  the  fall  so  w«  hoped  that  results  would  be  equal  to  those  with  wrenches,  spare  bolts  and  count-  of  course,  depends  on  its  carrying  capacity, 
could  install  a  ram  to  pump  water  several  secured  under  the  old  plan,  but  were  less  other  needful  tools  and  miscellane-  I  figure  that  75  cents  a  season  per  ewi> 
though  a  brook  runs  from  the  springs,  the  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  slightly  ous  pieces  of  equipment  will  find  little  (and  her  lamb)  is  a  fair  price  for  sheep 
ground  is  nearly  level."— F.  s.,  New  York,  better  egg  production  was  secured  and  at  joy  in  his  possessions  if  he  must  spend  pasture — $i.oo  per  season  is  not  exorbit- 

the  same  time  body  weight  was  maintained. 


T  KNOW  of  no  other  way  of  determin- 
A  ing  the  main  spring  from  among  sev¬ 
eral,  except  by  digging  channels  from  each 
or  laying  a  pipe  from  each  and  measuring 
the  water.  My  suggestion  is  that  you 
sink  a  barrel  in  the  ground  near  the 
springs  and  by  using  drain  tile  or  water 
pipe  bring  the  flow  from  all  the  springs 
into  one  place.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
do  this  several  times  in  connection  with 
hydraulic  ram  installations.  From  the  bar¬ 
rel  you  can  run  the  pipe  to  supply  the  ram. 
You  can  determine  the  amount  of  fall  you 
have  by  means  of  an  ordinary  carpenter’s 
level.  You  should  have  at  least  three  feet 
of  fall  and  from  two  to  six  gallons  of 
water  a  minute  from  the  spring.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  yrou  obtain  ram  catalogues  from 
several  concerns. — F.  G.  B. 


A  Substitute  for  Corn  Silage 

l  am  asking  your  opinion  with  regards  to 
What  crop  to  raise  in  a  substitute  for  corn 
as  a  silo  filler.  In  St.  Lawrence  County  we 
have  had  quite  a  bit  of  experience  with 
raising  corn  for  that  purpose  and  of  late 
years  it  does  not  mature  as  seasons  are  too 
short.  So  If  a  crop  could  be  raised  as  a 
substitute  and  mature,  I  would  very  much 
like  to  know. — E.  A.  B,,  New  York. 

XVT’E  feel  that  the  last  two  seasons 
’  *  have  been  very  unusual  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  dairymen  should  not  be  too 
greatly  discouraged  from  growing  silage 
corn.  W e  lived  in  St.  Lawrence  Coun¬ 
ty  a  number  of  j^ears  and  came  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  silage  corn  could  be  raised 
in  the  average  season  much  more  satis¬ 
factorily  than  any  silo  crop.  We  knew 
a  number  of  men  who  experimented 
with  the  sunflower,  but  did  not  find 
many  of  them  who  were  very  enthus¬ 
iastic.  If  you  do  try  any  other  crop,  we 
know  of  nothing  better  for  general  pur¬ 
poses  than  sunflowers  or  a  mixture  of 
corn  and  sunflowers.  Where  a  rather 
small  amount  of  sunflowers  is  mixed  in 
a  crop,  they  will  come  on  and  make  a 
fair  crop  in  an  unfavorable  season, 
while  the  proportion  of  corn  will  be 
somewhat  higher  if  the  season  turns 
out  to  be  a  good  one  for  corn.  There  is 
no  crop  which  is  as  satisfactory  as  corn, 
where  it  can  be  grown. 


The  new  ration  is  composed  of  three 
parts:  (i)  dry  mash,  (2)  wet  mash,  (3) 
hard  grain.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that 
oyster  shell,  grit,  dry  mash  and  fresh, 
clean  water  are  available  at  all  times. 

The  Farmingdale  Mash  Formula 
forLaying  Stock 

300_lbs.  Yellow  Corn  Meal 

250  lbs.  Wheat  Bran 

100  lbs.  Red  Dog  Flour 

100  lbs.  Ground  Rolled  Oats 

100  lbs.  Alfalfa  Leaf  Meal 

100  lbs.  Meat  Scrap  (50%  protein) 

50  lbs.  Dried  Milk. 

Total,  1,000  lbs.,  plus  x/2%  of  salt. 

Wet  Mash 

Four  pounds  of  Farmingdale  dry  mash 
per  100  birds  moistened  with  water,  fed 
in  troughs. 

Hard  Grain  Formula 

Cracked  Corn,  only  or  part  cracked,  and 
part  whole. 

Fed  in  troughs,  once  a  day,  preferably 
one  hour  befoi-e  sunset. 

Pullets  which  have  begun  to  lay  may  be 
fed  this  ration,  but  it  is  advisable  to  feed 
hard  grain  to  growing  stock  two  or  three 
times  each  day,  as  experience  has  indicated 
that  it  is  easier  to  get  birds  up  in  weight 
BEFORE  they  begin  to  lay  than  it  is  to 
try  to  fatten  birds  after  egg  production 
has  started. 

— D.  H.  FIORTON,  Head  Department 
of  Poultry  Husbandry. 


more  time  in  searching  over  his  premises 
for  the  desired  article  than  in  using  it 
after  it  is  found. 

A  place  for  each  class  of  tools  and 
parts  should  be  provided  in  the  work 
shop  or  tool  house  and  care  taken  to 
return  each  article  to  its  place  immed¬ 
iately  after  using.  By.  this  method  val¬ 
uable  time  can  be  saved  and  much  need¬ 
less  work  and  annoyance  prevented  — 
C.  L.  P. 

Editors  Note — We  have  a  friend  who 
worked  on  a  farm  where  the  owner  in¬ 
sisted  that  every  tool  be  put  in  its  place 
after  it  was  used.  The  owner  told  his 
men  that  he  would  find  no  fault  if  they 
travelled  clear  across  the  farm  to  put  a 


ant  for  a  well-fenced,  well-watered  good 
pasture.  It  takes  a  lot  of  land,  in  a  dry 
season  to  pasture  100  ewes  with  their  lambs 
and  to  furnish  adequate  feed  to  keep  their 
lambs  growing.  Some  land  provides  two 
or  three  times  the  feed  other  land  will 
We  have  rented  out  considerable  sheep 
pasture  in  years  past — $2.00  an  acre  was 
the  maximum — it  has  to  be  quite  good  to 
be  worth  that. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  have  some  ex¬ 
perienced  sheepman  with  a  sense  of  values 
for  such  things,  look  your  pastures  over 
and  tell  you  what  they  will  carry  in  sheep 
— you  can  determine  then  what  they  are 
worth — the  demand  will  have  considerable 
to  do  in  arriving  at  the  price  per  head 


Everything:  in  Its  Place 

((  A  PLACE  for  everything  and  every- 
thing  in  its  place”  is  a  good  motto 
for  every  farmer  particularly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  small  tools  and  imple- 


tool  back  after  using  it  but  that  he  would  ^.ou  .can  ^Surc;  on-  You  are  fortunate  in 
fire  the  man  who  left  a  tool  lying  around  !^e  ^ac*"  t  * iere  are  a  g°°d  many-  sheep 
after  he  had  finished  with  it.  Perhaps  in  your  sectlon- 

this  was  going  too  far.  We  would  be  Do  Not  Overstock  Pastures 
glad  to  get  your  experiences  m  keeping 

the  tools  where  they  can  be  found  when  You  d°  not  want  your  pastures  over- 
they  are  needed.  It  certainly  is  more  stocked  as  it  will  injure  its  future  carry- 
tiring  to  be  annoyed  hunting  for  tools  ing  capacity.  If  you  knew  of  some  re- 
than  it  is  to  do  the  work  after  tney  are  liable  man  with  a  flock  of  sheep  of  known 
found.  size,  it  would  be  better  to  rent  the  pasture 

, _ to  him  than  to  let  some  one  have  it  that 

would  overstock  and  do  you  a  lot  of 
damage  as  well  as  perhaps  bring  disease 
on  it  and  prevent  future  renting  for  a 
time.  The  pasture  for  sheep  will  be  worth 
more  if  cut  in  two  fields — making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  change  the  sheep  every  week  or  ten 
days  and  rest  the  pasture  and  give  the 
sheep  fresh  feed — a  shower  will  start  the 
grass  on  the  vacant  side  and  give  it  a 
chance.  Such  a  pasture  will  carry  more 
sheep  and  keep  them  better — therefore 
would  be  worth  more.  The  main  trouble 
with  a  lot  of  land  adapted  to  sheep  pas- 
ture  is  that  jt  is  not  fenced. 

—Mark  J.  Smith,  j 


Hiring  Sheep  Out  to  Pasture 

I  have  been  wondering  If  you  could  tell 
me  what  the  rule  is  for  pasturing  sheep.  Is 
it  so  much  a  head  or  do  they  let  the  pasture 
by  the  acre?  How  much  per  head  or  how 
much  an  acre?  1  have  pasture  but  do  not 
know  how  much  to  charge  for  it. — Mrs.  E. 
J.  M.,  New  York. 

IN  New  York  State  pasture  is  rented 
both  by  the  acre  and  by  the  head — no 
doubt  more  sheep  pasture  is  let  by  the 
acre  or  field  than  in  any  other  way.  It 
really  would  make  very  little  difference 
if  one  could  be  sure  that  the  pasture  would 
be  kept  fully  stocked  with  the  desired  num- 


know  how  my  own  costs  compared  with 
theirs.  So  we  started  a  complete  set  of 
accounts  with  the  help  of  the  College  and 
they  have  shown  us  so  much  about  our 
business  that  we  are  planning  to  continue 
this  work.  My  youngest  boy,  Willard, 
who  recently  finished  High  School  has 
been  doing  this  work  for  two  years. 

“Another  line  along  which  we  received 
a  lot  of  information  is  in  the  certification 
of  small  grains.  We  usually  grow  about 
50  acres  of  forward  wheat,  30  acres  of 
Cornellian  oats  some  alfalfa  barley  and 
about  14  acres  of  a  mixture  of  oats,  peas 
and  barley  for  the  cows  on  the  other 
farm.  Most  of  the  grain  is  certified  by 
the  Cooperative  Seed  Certification  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  is  sold  for  seed. 

“We  grow  about  28  acres  of  potatoes 
and  commonly  grow  4  acres  of  certified 
potatoes  to  sell.  We  feel  that  the  extra 
work  and  care  required  to  certify  them 
does  not  pay  us  as  well  as  the  small 
amount  of  work  necessary  to  certify  the 
grain  crops  for  seed. 

“In  addition  to  the  crops  already  men¬ 
tioned  a  considerable  amount  of  hay  is 
sold,  in  fact  last  year  235  tons  were  baled 
on  the  farm  most  of  which  was  sold  to 
local  buyers  who  shipped  in  carlots. 

Mrs.  Forward  had  no  experience  in  farm 
life  until  they  moved  on  this  place.  I 
asked  her  how  she  liked  it  and  she  re¬ 
plied  that  although  her  health  has  not  been 
‘  ’  especially  good  for  several  years,  that 

Better  Results  With  a  Cheaper  moving  to  the  farm  was  in  no  way  re- 
Ratioii  sponsible  for  it  and  the  only  thing  which 

she  did  not  like  was  that  she  could  not  do 
rAURING  the  past  few  weeks  the  Farm-  what  she  considered  her  share  of  the  work. 

ingdale  Poultry  Ration  has  been  Hervey,  as  already  mentioned,  was  re- 
ebanged,  with  the  idea  of  securing  better  cently  married  and  lives  on  the  adjoining 
results  with  a  cheaper  ration.  Before  farm.  He  graduated  from  the  New  York 
these  changes  were  made  effective  on  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  with  the  class 
Egg  Laying  Contest  plant,  they  were  given  of  1925. 

a  trial  on  the  Institute’s  instruction  poultry  This  is  the  only  farm  of  the  three  which 
plant,  for  the  contest  is  not  used  for  ex-  has  a  dairy.  “There  was  a  dairy  there 


Best  Wall  For  Well 

Can  you  tell  me  which  makes  the  best 
wail  for  well,  rock  or  hard  brick?  In 
which  Is  the  water  best  and  coolest? 

I  HAVE  tasted  water  from  wells  with 

walls  of  sandstone,  limestone,  soft  brick, 
hard  brick,  concrete  blocks,  and  so  on,  and 
so  far  as  I  can  tell  there  is  little  practical 
difference  as  to  taste  or  coolness,  so  far 
as  the  wall  is  concerned.  There  is  some 
objection  to  sandstone  and  to  very  soft 
brick  because  of  slow  disintegration,  but 
even  this  is  very  slight  below  the  frost 
line. 

Whatever  material  is  used  for  the  wall, 
it  should  be  laid  up  carefully  in  cement 
mortar,  at  least  for  the  upper  12  or  15 
feet,  and  back  plastered  with  cement  mor¬ 
tar,  to  prevent  surface  water  from  enter¬ 
ing.  Also  the  wall  should  be  carried  up 
at  least  a  foot  above  the  general  level 
and  then  finished  with  a  tight  flitting  con¬ 
crete  platform.  If  clay  can  be  peddled  in 
back  of  the  wall  after  it  is  finished,  it  will 
make  it  that  much  more  secure  against 
surface  water. — I.  W  D. 


Raising  Bumper  Crops  Without  Farm  Manure 

( Continued  from  page  3) 
when  we  bought  the  place,”  said  Mr.  For¬ 
ward,  “and  as  the  buildings  were  equipped 
for  it,  we  decided  that  we  would  keep 
them  for  a  while.  In  discussing  this  same 
problem,  Hervey  said  “it  seems  a  little 
hard  to  keep  when  potatoes  and  other  crops 
are  paying  so  well  and  yet  our  farm  ac¬ 
counts  show  that  they  are  paying  too  so 
we  are  keeping  them. 

“We  sort  of  tried  to  steer  Willard  away 
from  the  farm  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
slightly  lame  from  an  attack  of  infantile 
paralysis.”  said  Mr.  Forward.  “However, 
he  studied  agriculture  in  the  High  school 
at  Marcellus,  He  was  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  work  there  and  we  feel  that  he 
learned  a  great  deal  that  will  be  of  help 
to  him.  He  does  not  feel  that  he  wants  to 
work  inside  and  so  I  guess  he  intends  to 
stay  on  the  farm  with  us. 

Mi-.  Ward  also  mentioned  to  me  that 
Mr.  Forward  was  quite  an  experimenter. 

In  discussing  this,  Hervej'  said,  “Its  al¬ 
right  to  experiment  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  Experiment  Stations  can  tell  jrou  what 
to  do  to  get  certain  results,  but  probably 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  tell  if  it  will 
pay  under  average  farm  conditions.  At 
the  same  time  we  learn  many  things  from 
experimenting.  If  we  succeed  in  making 
money,  the  practices  are  adopted  by  other 
people  while  if  we  lose  money  we  are  the 
ones  that  suffer  from  it.” 


Along  this  line  I  was  interested  to  know 
that  Mr.  Forward  has  bought  a  small  com¬ 
bine  which  will  be  delivered  this  summer. 
This  type  of  machine  which  cuts  and 
threshes  the  grain  at  the  same  operation 
has  become  fairly  popular  in  the  middle 
west  but  so  far  as  I  know,  none  are  in 
operation  in  New  York  State.  Mr.  For¬ 
ward,  however,  is  thoroughly  convinced 
that  it  is  practical.  “I  took  a  trip  into 
Pennsylvania,”  he  said,  “to  see  one  or  two 
of  them  in  operation.  We  have  been 


threshing  from  the  fields  for  several  years 
and  had  good  success  with  them  so  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  a  small  com¬ 
bine  will  not  be  of  value  to  us.” 

Mr.  Forward  has  also  experimented  with 
the  use  of  dust  on  potatoes.  “The  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons,”  said  Mr.  Forward,  “why 
we  tried  dust  is  the  fact  that  water  sup¬ 
ply  is  somewhat  of  a  problem  with  us. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  pump  all 
the  water  with  a  hand  pump  and  draw  it 
for  a  considerable  distance.  I  am  rather 
of  the  opinion  that  spraying  would  kill 
flea  beetles  better  than  dust.  However,  we 
have  secured  good  results  from  dusting 
and  plan  to  keep  on  with  it.. 

Mr.  Forward  is  a  believer  in  specializa¬ 
tion.  “I  would  not  be  surprised,”  he  said, 
“if  the  time  will  come  when  farmers  who 
are  not  particularly  well  located  for  grow¬ 
ing  potatoes  will  not  even  grow  them  fof 
their  own  use.  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to 
plant  them  by  hand  and  compete  with  the 
farmer  who  does  all  these  operations  by 
machinery  as  we  do.  We  even  went  so 
far  at  one  time  to  invest  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  in  a  machine  that  was 
to  pick  up  potatoes  and  bag  them.  I  hat 
was  one  of  the  experiments  that  lost  us 
some  money.  It  would  seem  that  it  should 
work  on  fields  that  are  not  stony.  How* 
ever,  it  did  not  prove  successful  enough 
for  us  to  use  it  very  much.” 

The  results  Mr.  Forward  has  attained 
after  many  years  as  a  worker  in  the  city 
raises  an  interesting  question  and  this  1* 
it.  Does  the  man  who  starts  farming  with 
little  or  no  experience  make  so  much  bettef 
use  of  the  information  and  help  that  art 
available  that  he  prospers  more  than  thi 
man  who  has  always  lived  on  a  farm? 
would  not  like  to  admit  that  this  is  so, 
yet  we  do  thoroughly  believe  that  a 
majority  of  successful  farmers  believe  1 
and  profit  by  their  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Farm  Bureau. 
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Vanquishing  the  Disagreeable  Tasks 

Specialists  and  Home-Makers  'Tell  “ Tricks  of  the  Trade” 


(17)  21$ 


TAKE,  for  instance,  the  breakfast 
cereal  pan.  How  long  some  of  us 
take  to  learn  how  to  handle  it.  The 
wrong  way  is  to  pour  a  little  water  into 
it  shove  it  back  somewhere  on  the 
stove  where  it  often  dries  out  with  the 
heat,  or,  if  not,  then  it  boils  firmly  on 
to  the  bottom  and  bakes  on  the  sides. 

Instead,  try  this  way.  Fill  immedi¬ 
ately  it  is  emptied  with  cold  water,  put 
the  lid  on  and  set  it  away  in  a  cold 
place.  If  you  suspect  it  is  baked  on  the 


desirable  but  a  cotton  flannel  bag  made 
to  fit  over  the  broom  is  a  satisfactory 
substitute. 

The  self  wringing  wet  mop,  or  a  mop 
with  a  mop-wringer  attached  to  the  pail 
saves  unnecessary  stooping  and  saves 
putting  the  hands  into  dirty  water.  A 
long  handled  dustpan  with  a  firm  smooth 
edge  is  another  preventive  of  backache. 


or  other  insects  from  living  there,  and 
air  it  well  before  the  clothes  are  replaced. 


quart 

Then 


Polish  Silver  Without  Work 


bottom  try  taking  it  off  the  stove  a  few  TLIOURS  of  hard  work  spent  in  polish- 
minutes  before  you  dish  the  cereal.  *  ing  silver  can  be  changed  to  brief 
This  will  steam  it  and  further  help  the  minutes  by  using  a  bright  aluminum  kettle, 
cleaning  process.  The  process  follows :  Fill  the  kettle  partly 

Then  for  those  who  bake  their  own  full  of  water  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil, 
bread.  How  often  we  have  struggled  then  add  a  teaspoonful  of  soda  and  a  tea¬ 
getting  the  dough  off  the  bread  mixer  spoonful  of  salt  for  each  quart  of  water, 
after  it  has  dried  on.  I  got  so  tired  Put  the  tarnished  silver  into  the  kettle  so 


Varnish  Remover 

CIX  tablespoons  cornstarch,  i 
^  water.  Mix  and  cook  to  paste, 
dissolve  2  tablespoons  of  lye  in  Yz  cup  cold 
water.  Mix  well  with  starch  and  apply 
to  furniture  or  woodwork.  Leave  two 
to  five  minutes.  Wipe  off  with  coarse 
cloth  then  wash  furniture  or  woodwork 
with  gasoline  or  vinegar  to  neutralize  the 
lye. — E.  B.  S.,  So.  Dak. 


of  this  task  I  hit  on  the  following  plan 
of  getting  myself  clear  of  it.  I  turned 
the  dough  all  out  on  the  baking  board 
and  scraped  every  bit  out  of  the  mixer 
then  poured  in  some  warm  water  and 
•washed  it  right  out  at  once.  A  minute 


that  all  of  it  is  covered  by  water,  and  in 
a  minute  of  boiling  the  silver  will  be 
bright  and  clean.  The  silver  then  needs 
only  to  be  removed  from  the  kettle,  washed 
in  hot  water,  and  dried  with  clean  soft 
towels  and  the  cleaning  is  done.  This 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  get  together  toys  that  need  only  a  little  touching  up  to  make  them  objects  of 
beauty  and  a  Joy  forever.  These  Rough  and  Ready  Play  Dolts  Nos.  4211,  4212  and  4213  are  ideal  for  your 
own  kiddies’  Christmas  or  for  the  various  church  and  grange  fairs  and  sales  held  before  the  holidays.  Each 
♦  Vs  J6  ,nches  m  height,  is  made  of  white  Indian  head  with  attractive  little  patches  of  applique  and  costs 
tnirty-five  cents.  Send  orders  to  Embroidery  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
Add  25c  for  one  of  the  Embroidery  Books. 


Vork  City. 


or  two  at  this  time  does  the  trick  easily. 
If  I  leave  it  till  I  get  the  bread  in  the 
pans  it  makes  quite  a  difference  and  ten 
chances  to  one  if  I  do  that  my  attention 
is  attracted  to  some  other  job  and  the 
vessel  is  left  until  the  next  dishwashing 
comes  around. 

Another  hard  task  is  to  clean  baked 
pudding  dishes,  tapioca  especially  sticks 
fast.  Try  turning  them  upside  down  in 
a  pan  of  water  and  setting  them  on  the 
stove  to  steam  during  dinner.  This 
saves  a  lot  of  scraping. — Flora. 


Why  Not  Use  Wax? 

YV/TIETHER  it  is  for  the  kitchen  lino- 
leum  or  for  a  refinished  oak  dresser, 
wax  makes  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
and  pleasing  finishes.  Waxed  linoleum 
does  not  require  scrubbing.  All  it  needs 
for  daily  care  is  to  brush  it  with  a  dry 
mop,  and  spilled  food  or  muddy  footprints 
can  be  wiped  up  easily  with  a  damp  cloth. 
If  the  damp  wax  is  rubbed  briskly  with  a 
dry,  soft  cloth  or 
brush,  its  polish 
quickly  restored,  and 
places  that  receive 
much  wear  may  be  re¬ 
waxed  without  doing 
over  the  whole  floor. 
Waxed  wood  floors 
are  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  linoleum, 
and,  if  polished  oc¬ 
casionally  with  a 
weighted  brush  they 
acquire  a  soft  attrac¬ 
tive  luster.  Old  furni¬ 
ture  may  sometimes  be 
renewed  by  removing 
the  paint  or  varnish 
with  a  commercial 
paint  or  varnish  re¬ 
mover  and,  when  the 
wood  is  clean  and  dry, 
applying  a  coat  of 
prepared  wax.  The 
dull  glow  of  the 
waxed  wood  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  many  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  high  polish 
of  a  varnished  finish, 


method,  which  is  called  the  electrolytic  and,  for  furniture  in  constant  use  such  as 
method,  does  not  give  the  high  polish  ob-  a  dining  room  table,  it  is  much  easier  to 
tained  by  rubbing  but  gives  a  satiny  finish,  keep  in  good  condition.  Even  the  kitchen 
Because  the  process  tarnishes  the  alum-  work-table  may  be  waxed,  for  a  covering 
inum,  the  kettle  should  be  emptied  and  of  linoleum,  firmly  cemented  on  gives  a 


washed  as  soon  as  the  silver  is  clean. 
After  washing,  the  kettle  may  be  bright¬ 
ened  by  using  a  little  vinegar  or  by  cook¬ 
ing  acid  food  in  it.  Experiments  have 
proved  that  this  quick  method  removes 
considerably  less  of  the  silver  than  does 
rubbing,  but  an  occasional  polishing  with  a 
commercial  polish  is  desirable  to  keep  the 
silver  from  getting  a  slight  yellowish  cast. 


surface  that  takes  the  place  of  a  bread 
board  and  that  is  practically  impervious 
to  the  effects  of  pots  and  pans. 


Tools  for  Cleaning 

J-JAVE  the  right  tools  for  the  routine 
house  cleaning  is  the  advice  of  the 
New  York  State  college  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  which  says  that  besides  a  good 
corn  broom  for  carpets  and  rough  sur¬ 
faces,  a  soft  hair  brush  is  needed  for 
smooth  surfaces  such  as  tile,  wood,  or 
linoleum.  Oil  mops  may  be  used  on  var¬ 
nished  or  painted  surfaces  but  should  not 
he  used  on  waxed  surfaces.  For  waxed 
flooring,  a  chemically  treated  mop  may 
fake  the  place  of  the  brush  made  of  hair. 
Bor  polishing  waxed  floors  a  weighted 
jong-handled  brush  is  necessary  and  may 
he  used  for  polishing  oiled  floors  as  well, 
jf  it  is  carefully  covered  with  a  piece  of 
heavy  flannel  or  woolen  carpet. 

A  paint  brush  is  better  than  a  wfiisk 
hroom  for  dusting  wicker  furniture  or 
Carved  woodwork.  A  long  handled  radia¬ 
tor  brush  with  the  bristles  tightly  set  be- 
Ween  wires  is  more  efficient  than  the  flat 
jvooden-handled  type.  A  stiff,  long- 
andled  brush  is  also  needed  for  cleaning 
oilet  bowls  and,  of  course,  should  be  used 
0r  nothing  else.  A  soft  wall  brush  is 


Closets  Need  Air 

JZTEW  people  neglect  to  air  their  houses 
every  day,  but  how  many  remember 
to  air  the  clothes  closets  too?  Most 
closets  get  little  ventilation,  but  to  keep 
them  fresh  and  free  from  odors  the  doors 
should  be  open  as  much  as  possible. 
Closets  in  bedrooms  air  out  well  if  left 
wide  open  at  night  when  the  windows  are 
open,  and  may  be  left  open  until  the  house 
is  put  in  order  in  the  morning.  It  also 
helps  to  keep  the  closets  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  if  soiled  clothes  are  not  put  in  them. 
Garments  should  be  brushed  and  shaken 
before  they  are  put  away  and  shoes  should 
be  aired  and  dried,  to  benefit  the  closets 
and  to  keep  the  clothing  sweet.  Soiled 
clothes  should  be  put  into  a  laundry  bag 
or  hamper  away  from  the  other  clothes, 
instead  of  hanging  them  next  to  clean  gar¬ 
ments  until  wash  day  comes  around.  An 
occasional  thorough  cleaning  of  the  clothes 
closet,  will  keep  it  pleasant  and  fresh.  To 
do  this,  take  out  all  the  clothes,  put  fresh 
paper  on  the  shelves,  spray  the  whole  in¬ 
side  with  some  insecticide  to  prevent  moths 


Prevention  of  ham  souring  depends 
chiefly  on  checking  the  development  of 
the  organisms  known  to  be  present.  To 
do  this,  prompt  and  efficient  chilling  is 
highly  effective  and  a  low  temperature 
should  be  maintained  until  the  hams  have 
taken  up  sufficient  salt  to  hold  the  or¬ 
ganisms  in  permanent  check. 
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Why  don’t  you  get 
the  extra  help  of 
Fels- Naptha  in  wash¬ 
ing  and  cleaning? 

Good  soap  and  plenty 
of  dirt  -  loosening 
naptha,  working  to¬ 
gether  in  Fels-Naptha, 
make  clothes  cleaner 
more  quickly,  more 
easily.  Saves  wear-and- 
tear  on  you! 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges.  Furnaces.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  30-day  free 
trial.  360-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  650,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co, 
Manufacturers 

801  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


Rackofru  Maforiak65'PaSe  Catalog  and  directions  15c 
liaonoilj  maiCliaiaRee(Js.  raffla>  wooden  bases,  chair 
cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  Deads, 
rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass, 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 

American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 
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COFFEE  that  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 

WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 


N°  housewife  can  make  good  coffee 
if  the  coffee  she  buys  has  lost  its 
flavor.  Any  housewife  can  make 
good  coffee  from  this  coffee  with  the 
flavor  roasted  in.  Try  it.  There’s 
secret  process.  Just  use  your 
own  good  method  of  making.  That 
fragrant  aroma,  that  rich  coffee 
taste — your  family .  and  guests  will 
enjoy  them  every  time  you  serve 
White  House  Coffee. 

T he  Flavor  is  Roasted  In/ 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 
Boston  —  Chicago  —  Portsmouth,  Va. 
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4892 


4891 


4893 


4895 


4894  4896 

“Daisy  Dell”  All  Wool  Felt 
Hats 

'  |  'HESE  are  lovely  little  hats  and  when 
finished,  they  have  all  the  style  and 
smartness  of  an  importation  direct  from 
the  Paris  Boulevards. 

The  hats  come  flat,  stamped  on  finest 
quality  all  wool  felt,  in  the  most  popular 
millinery  shades  of  the  day  and  are  cor¬ 
rectly  styled  from  every  standpoint. 
Everything  furnished  except  embroidery 
silk,  as  the  colors  for  the  finished  hat  are 
at  the  discretion  of  the  purchaser. 

Can  be  completely  made  up  in  a  very 
short  time  and  their  low  price  makes  it 
possible  for  every  woman  to  have  a  “chic 
and  becoming”  hat  to  match  each  of  her 
customes. 


4891  conies  in  Rose  with  Hickory  or¬ 
namentation. 

4892  comes  in  Castilian  Red  with 
Black  ornamentation. 

4893  comes  in  Copenhagen  Blue  with 
Hickory  ornamentation. 

4894  comes  in  White  with  Castilian 
ornamentation. 

4895  comes  in  Monkey  Skin  with  Rose 
ornamentation. 

4896  comes  in  Black  with  White  -orna¬ 
mentation. 

These  hats  arc  packed  flat  in  special 
glassine  envelopes  to  insure  safe  delivery. 

Price  of  hats  is  only  $1.25  each,  post¬ 
paid  to  any  address,  delivery  guaranteed. 
Prompt  attention  will  be  given  all  or¬ 
ders.  Send  orders  accompanied  by  per¬ 
sonal  check,  postoffice  or  express  money 
orders  or  cash  (at  your  own  risk)  to  the 
Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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What  Women  Were  Doing  at  the  Fair 


Once  They  Go,  They  Never  Want  to  Miss  This  Annual  Event 


YV/OMEN  were  everywhere  and  doing 
most  everything  that  anybody  else 
tried  doing  at  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse. 
Seeing  and  being  seen,  making  exhibits  or 
looking  at  them,  doing  the  light  and 
frivolous  or  the  heavy  and  serious  part 
of  the  Fair  program,  but  always  busy  and 
buzzing  about. 

Of  course  the  chief  place  they  shone 
was  in  the  place  particularly  devoted  to 
their  interests,  the  Woman’s  Building. 
Here  were  the  products  of  their  hands 
and  brain,  needle  work,  hand  painted  china, 
quilts  of  all  descriptions  and  all  the  “busy 
work”  which  women  adore. 

But  the  place  where  one  saw  groups 
stopping  to  ask  questions  about  the  ex¬ 
hibits,  request  special  bulletins  to  be  sent 
or  to  greet  old  friends  was  in  front  of 
the  row  of  booths  used  for  exhibiting 
projects  now  going  on  in  certain  county 
home  bureaus  in  New  York  State.  The 
underlying  idea  of  all  the  Home  Bureau 
exhibits  was  that  the  exhibiting  county 
should  choose  one  subject  which  the  wo- 


Just  Right  for  Full  Figures 


Pattern  3018  is  a  charming  style  for  full 
figures  because  of  its  becoming  collar  which 
extends  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt  giving 
the  needful  long  line.  It  makes  up  best  in 
the  softer  materials,  the  side  shirring  falling 
in  graceful  effect.  It  cuts  in  sices  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46,  48  inches  bust  measure.  The  44-mch 
sice  requires  3Y&  yards  of  40-inch  material 
with  lfi  yards  of  18-inch  contrasting.  Price 
13c. 


men  had  been  studying  and  show  it  so 
that  those  who  ran  might  read;  i.e.,  get 
a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  work  now  going 
on  in  the  state  as  a  whole. 

The  list  of  exhibits  will  show  why  wo¬ 
men,  and  men  too  for  that  matter,  were 
always  in  front  of  the  booths  asking  ques¬ 
tions.  The  list  of  exhibiting  counties  with 
their  subjects  is  as  follows: 

Cortland — House  Furnishings  —  First 
Prize 

Chautauqua — Nutrition  and  Health- 
Second  Prize 

Cayuga — Home  Food  Storage — Third 
Prize 

Chenango — Child  Training 

Herkimer — Organization  and  Admin¬ 
istration 

Lewis — Community  Activities 

Madison — Sewing  Equipment  Unit 


»  Onondaga* — Refinishing  Furniture  (non¬ 
competitive) 

Otsego — Clothing  Budget 

Schuyler — Convenient  Kitchen. 

The  judges  were  Miss  May  Fillingham 
of  the  State  College  for  Teachers  at  Al¬ 
bany,  Mrs.  H.  G.  Stapling  of  Lacona  and 
Mrs.  Ray  Deuel  of  Manlius. 

As  it  happened  the  home  bureau  booths 
were  ranged  alongside  some  very  beautiful 
flower  exhibits  and  it  gave  us  considerable 
pleasure  and  pride  to  note  that  one  of  the 
chief  exhibitors  who  seemed  to  be  doing 
a  thriving  business  was  a  woman. 

And  so  it  was  in  most  departments  of 
the  fair.  In  poultry,  in  cattle,  in  the  horse 
and  dog  shows,  women  came  off  well  with 
their  entries.  And  the  little  women,  the 
Junior  Project  girls — it  would  have  done 
your  heart  good  to  see  them.  They  were 
busy  giving  demonstrations  on  food  and 
clothing  with  all  the  poise  of  grown-ups 
or  parading  forth  to  hear  Commander 
Byrd  or  other  interesting  business  of  their 
own.  The  attendance  of  project  boys  and 
girls  was  the  largest  yet  reported,  being 
about  350.  (For  more  details  of  the  girls’ 
doings,  see  the  Boys  and  Girls  page.) 

The.  weather  was  not  especially  favor¬ 
able,  threatening  rain  when  it  was  not 
actually  doing  just  that,  but  as  we  heard 
more  than  once,  there  seemed  to  be  a  fine 
spirit  about  the  whole  crowd  this  year. 

Another  place  where  one  had  to  have 
good  determination  and  a  fair  amount  of 
“push”  in  his  elbows  was  before  the 
charming  exhibit  of  the  New  York  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society.  The  real  old  log  cabin 
with  its  fascinating  interior  of  old  bed 
with  hand-woven  coverlet,  and  other  furni¬ 
ture  in  keeping  with  it  was  always  a  scene 
of  interesting  activity.  Singing  old 
fashioned  songs  with  the'  famous  “Scotty” 
as  leader,  real  old  time,  toe-twitching 
fiddling  and,  at  both  sides,  spinning,  weav¬ 
ing  and  coopering  done  by  old  but  expert 
hands — no  wonder  space  was  at  a  premium 
in  the  “orchestra”. 

If  you  have  never  been  to  the  State 
Fair  then  begin  grooming  the  flivver  now 
and  go  with  the  thousands  of  other  flivvers 
to  the  Fair  next  year. — G  .W.  Huckett. 


Making  Money  from  Waste 
Products 

AVING  every  bit  of  grease  means  a 
lot  to  a  farm  family.  I  remove  most 
of  the  fat  from  the  soup  stock  and  keep 
it  in  a  dish  separate  from  the  other  fat. 
This  is  used  in  hash,  when  warming  over 
beef,  and  the  rest  can  be  used  in  soap. 

Of  course  any  fat  of  any  kind  that  is 
left  over  is  used  for  soap.  Fat  from  pork, 
sausage,  or  ham  is  placed  in  a  dish  to¬ 
gether  and  “tried  out”  at  least  once  a 
week,  oftener  in  hot  weather. 

The  fat  is  covered  with  water  and 
boiled,  then  set  away  to  cool.  The  cake 
of  fat  on  top  is  removed  and  again  cov¬ 
ered  with  water  and  boiled,  strained,  and 
set  away  to  cool.  This  is  repeated  for  the 
third  time,  now  the  cake  of  fat  is  much 
whiter.  Sometimes  I  have  boiled  the  fat 
the  fourth  time  as  it  only  takes  a  few 
minutes  to  boil  and  strain  it.  Now  the 
cake  of  nice  clean  fat  is  removed  and 
boiled  without  any  water;  now  it  needs 
watching.  When  the  water  is  all  removed 
it  is  ready  to  be  strained  into  a  jar.  This 
is  drippings  and  fine  for  pie  crust.  It  is 
also  used  in  some  cookies  with  butter. 

Fat  from  fowls  is  the  best  of  all.  Every 
bit  is  saved.  When  dressing  a  fat  fowl 
the  fat  is  saved  out,  cut  fine,  boiled  off, 
and  strained  and  kept  to  be  used  in  place 
of  butter  in  cooking. 

When  cooking  a  too-fat  hen,  I  skim  off 
the  fat  from  the  top  of  the  kettle,  and  if 
done  carefully  it  needs  no  boiling  off  af¬ 
terwards.  / 

This  is  the  best  fat  of  all,  and  I  have 
filled  a  pint  jar  with  fat  from  one  fowl. 
I  like  it  better  than  butter  for  most  cakes 
and  added  to  the  drippings  for  pie  crust 
makes  a  flakey  crust.  It  is  not  good  for 


fried  potatoes  but  a  little  added  to  fried 
steak  makes  it  very  rich. 

I  buy  very  little  fat  although  my  next 
door  neighbor  laughs  at  bothering  with 
“grease”  and  buys  her  “grease”  every 
week  from  the  store.  I  use  what  is  left 
over  in  soap,  but  I  don’t  have  much  left 
over. — E.  M.  F. 


What  Is  a  Good  Home? 

rT"’HE  needs  of  different  people  vary  so 
much  that  a  home  which  just  suits 
one  family  might  never  do  for  another. 
The  measure  of  a  good  home  is  the  way 
the  particular  home  meets  the  special 
needs  of  the  individual  family.  A  family 
which  occupies  its  dining  room  only  at 
meal  time  may  want  only  the  furniture 
and  equipment  necessary  for  the  three 
daily  meals;  but  a  family  which  uses  the 
dining  room  as  a  study,  and  general 
gathering  place  may  want  a  bookcase,  a 
desk  and  a  few  easy  chairs  there,  too. 
One  room  is  as  good  as  the  other  if  it 
meets  the  needs  of  the  family.  Those 
who  are  out  of  doors  most  of  the  day  are 
likely  to  want  quiet  spots  for  reading  and 
sewing  at  home ;  whereas  the  people  who 
come  from  office  or  school  may  need  a 
place  to  romp,  a  living  room  ready  for 
impromptu  parties,  or  a  hall  that  will 
serve  as  boxing  ring  as  well  as  a  passage 
way.  It  isn’t  the  number  of  rooms  or  the 
kind  of  furniture  in  a  house  that  matters, 
it’s  the  way  these  things  answer  the 
family’s  demands  for  a  place  to  live  and 
to  share  life  together. 


The  Non-Skid  Apron 


Pattern  2051  cuts  all  in  one  piece,  being 
slashed  on  the  sides  to  allow  extra  fullness 
to  be  inserted  there.  This  is  a  very  practical 
pattern  for  home  use  and  for  church  fairs, 
sales,  etc.  It  cuts  in  sices  small,  medium  and 
large.  The  medium  size  requires  2  yards  of 
36-inch  material.  Complete  instructions  with 
pattern.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new 
Fall  Fashion  Books  and  send  to  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461 -4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 
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The  Pudding  Family 

The  following  recipes  are  variations  of 
usual  corn  starch  pudding. 

A  Com  Starch  Custard 

One  pint  sweet  whole  milk,  y2  cup  gran¬ 
ulated  sugar,  teaspoon  salt,  2  eggs,  1 
scant  tablespoon  cornstarch,  1  scant  table¬ 
spoon  bread  flour.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 
Place  the  milk  and  sugar  in  a  well  but¬ 
tered  frying  pan — or  basin  and  when 
thoroughly  heated  add  the  blended  mixture 
of  the  salt,  the  well-beaten  eggs,  corn¬ 
starch  and  flour  with  two  spoonfuls  of 
water.  Stir  continually  until  well  cooked. 
(One  secret  of  good  foods  for  children 
or  invalids  is  the  long  cooked  and  well 
cooked  process.)  Turn  into  custard  cups 
to  be  used  warm  or  cold  as  desired.  Fine 
when  eaten  cold  with  rich  milk  and  no 
sugar. — Clakice  Raymond. 

Cocoa  Custard 

Two  eggs,  2/3  cup  sugar,  ]/2  scant  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  1  scant  tablespoon  bread  flour, 

1  scant  tablespoon  cornstarch,  2  heaping 
tablespoons  cocoa  or  1  square  chocolate, 
and  1  pint  whole  rich  milk.  Put  the  milk 
in  a  buttered  pan,  when  thoroughly 
heated  add  the  well  beaten  eggs,  blended 
with  2  tablespoons  water,  the  salt,  flour, 
cornstarch  and  cocoa.  Stir  continually 
until  well  cooked.  Turn  into  custard  cups 
and  serve  with  thin  sweet  unsweetened 
cream,  flavored  with  vanilla. — Clarice 
Raymond. 

Bread  Pudding 

One  cup  (heaping)  of  bread  crumbs, 
one  pint  rich  whole  milk,  2  eggs,  well 
beaten,  J4  cup  tiny  seedless  raisins  (well 
stemmed  and  washed)  1  scant  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  1  scant  teaspoon  salt,  butter 
size  of  an  egg  (3  tablespoons).  Blend 
thoroughly  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  when  tried  in  the  center  the  knife 
is  clear.  Have  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
beaten  to  a  froth  and  sweetened  with  one 
heaping  tablespoon  powdered  sugar.  Spread 
this  meringue  over  the  top  and  return  to 
the  oven  until  set  and  faintly  browned. 

The  discarded  yolks  may  be  used  in  a 
tapioca  or  rice  pudding.  They  can  safely 
be  kept  over  a  day  or  two  if  placed  in  a 
teacup  and  covered  with  cold  water,  cup 
tightly  covered  and  placed  in  refrigerator 
t>r  a  very  cool  place.— Clarice  Raymond. 

Tapioca  Pudding 

One  cup  tapioca,  soaked  until  soft,  1 
pint  milk,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  y2  cup  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  4  egg  yolks  well  beaten,  2 
egg  whites  beaten  stiff  for  meringue  on 
the  top  after  baking,  y2  cup  tiny  seedless 
raisins.  Blend  and.  bake  till  done. — 
Clarice  Raymond. 

Rice  Pudding  Ho.  1 

One  cup  cooked  rice,  y2  teaspoon  salt, 
2/3  cup  sugar — granulated,  1  pint  whole 
sweet  milk,  2  eggs  well  beaten,  y2  cup 
tiny  seedless  raisins,  stemmed  and  washed, 
Blend  thoroughly.  Dot  the  top  of  the 
pudding  dish  with  butter  and  bake  until 
done. — Clarice  Raymond. 
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NEW  YORK 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Geneva 

Hornell 

Ithaca 

Little  Falls 

Newburgh 

Olean 

Oneonta 

Rome 

Watertown 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 
Beaver  Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Brad  dock 
Bradford 
Carlisle 
Chambersburg 
Coatesville 
Du  Bcis 
Franklin 
Greensburg 
Grove  City 
Hanover 
Indiana 
Jeanette 
Lan  castet 
Lebanon 
McKeesport 
Meadville 
Monessen 
Mount  Carmel 
Mount  Pleasant 
New  Kensington 
Oil  City 
Pittston 
Pottstown 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Stroudsburg 
Titusville 
Uniontown 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
Williamsport 

MARYLAND 

Frederick 

NEW  JERSEY 
Vineland 
Salem 

W.  VIRGINIA 

Bluefield 
Grafton 
Martinsburfe, 
Parkersburg 
Welch 


SAVING  MILLIONS  . 

ON  THE  NATIONS  SHOE  BILL 

through  co-operative  purchasing 


L 


Imagine  885  Stores,  com¬ 
prising  a  Nation-wide 
shopping  service,  pooling 
their  orders  for  the  Shoes 
required  by  over  3,000,000 
families — and  then  buying 
that  enormous  quantity 
of  footwear  as  one  trans¬ 
action!  Imagine  the  de¬ 
mands  we  can  make  for 
quality,  for  high-grade 
leathers  and  skilled  workmanship, 

when  we  place  such 
orders.  Imagine 
the  low  prices  we 
can  secure.  And, 
finally  consider 
the  great  econom¬ 
ical  service  we 
render  our  cus- 

No.  5228-Don’t  wear  tomers  by  giving 

clumsy  shoes.  These  these  important 
stylish  All  Patent  Ox-  LX  .  C  lmP  ,  wia 
fords  have  comfortable  savings  to  them! 

$4.98  lhere,  in  briet,  is 


Goods  may  be 
ordered  by  mail 
if  desired.  Send 
check  with  order 
to  nearest  store. 


No.  1640  —  A  sturdy,  long- 
wearing  men’s  shoe  of  Tan 
Elk  with  leather  sole  and 
half  rubber  heel.  $3.49 


the  reason  why  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  footwear  is  fa¬ 
vored  by  millions  of  fami¬ 
lies  —  Quality  Shoes  —  plus 
Personal  Selection  through 
our  Conveniently  Located 
Stores  —  plus  price-savings 
that  are  possible  only 
thru  our  extensive  co-opera¬ 
tive  purchasing  resources. 
For  the  next  Shoes  required 
by  your  family,  whether  tiny  sandals 
for  your  youngest, 
extra  strong  foot¬ 
wear  for  work  and 
growing  children, 
or  dress  shoes  in 
the  newest  styles, 
your  nearest  J.  C. 

Penney  Company 
Department  Store  No.  5372  -  Both  fash- 

ionablc  and  practical 
Offers  yOU  many  for  the  Growing  Girl. 

exceptional  ad-  Brown  calf  Oxford  with 

^  fancy  trim.  Sensibly 

vantages.  priced.  $2.98 


Write  today  for 
our  illustrated 
“Store  N cuts  Fall 
Catalog”  It  will 
save  you  money. 


Rice  Pudding  No.  2 

One  cup  uncooked  rice,  well  washed, 
iy  quarts  of  milk,  y2  teaspoon  salt,  1 
tup  sugar.  Put  into  the  oven  cold  (or 
one  can  warm  it  quite  hot  on  back  of 
range  before  putting  in  the  oven)  but 
it  must  be  stirred  often.  The  oven  must 
be  more  than  moderately  hot  at  first.  It 
must  be  stirred  thoroughly  and  often  in 
the  oven  until  all  the  rice  is  soft  and  the 
mixture  of  creamy  consistency.  This  is 
considered  a  great  delicacy  with  many, 
much  more  than  when  the  eggs  are  used. 
Ihis  takes  from  two  or  more  hours  to  be 
well  and  thoroughly  done,  a  long  process. 
^-Clarice  Raymond. 

Dried  Apple  and  Raisin  Pie 

Soak  dried  apples  overnight  and  cook 
slowly  in  water  until  tender.  Drain  off 
water  and  to  every  two  cups  of  apple  add 
.  f  a  cup  of  soaked  raisins,  a  dash  of 
cinnamon,  one  tablespoon  of  vinegar  and 
one  cup  of  sugar  which  has  been  mixed 
with  one  tablespoon"  of  flour.  Beat  al¬ 
together,  fill  pie  crust  and  dot  with  butter, 


cover  with  a  slashed  crust.  For  the  crust 
use  1  /3  cup  of  lard  to  one  third  cup  of 
flour  and  y&  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Cut  fat 
into  flour,  add  cold  water  to  make  stiff 
dough.  Roll  and  handle  lightly  to  make 
flaky  crust. — Mrs.  M.  M.  P.,  N.  Y. 

The  makin’s  of  this  pie  are  usually 
available  in  any  farm  home.  The  prelimi¬ 
nary  soaking  can  be  shortened  by  covering 
the  dried  fruits  with  ivarm  water  and  set¬ 
ting  on  the  back  of  the  range  to  warm  up 
gradually.  % 

Bread  Pudding 

One  cup  bread  crumbs,  1  cup  cracker 
crumbs  and  1  of  any  other  kind  of  left 
over  cake  crumbs,  soak  together  in  1  cup 
of  milk,  y2  cup  of  sugar,  1  small  lump 
of  butter,  1  cup  of  currants  and  raisins 
mixed  with  y2  cup  of  cocoanut  and  a 
pinch  of  salt,  1  egg,  1  teaspoon  of  cifina- 
mon  or  nutmeg.  First  mix  sugar  and 
beaten  egg,  add  butter,  mix  again.  Then 
add  cinnamon,  currants  and  raisins.  Mix 
well  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  one 
hour.i — V.  M.  M.,  New  York. 

To  avoid  having  dry  bread  pudding  the 
condition  of  the  crumbs  must  be  con¬ 


sidered.  If  very  dry,  more  milk  for  soak¬ 
ing  is  necessary  than  for  fresh  crumbs. 
Covering  the  dish  during  baking  will  also 
help  to  conserve  the  moisture  in  the 
pudding. 

Baked  Bananas 

Fill  baking  dish  half  full  of  sliced 
bananas.  Sprinkle  one  half  cup  of  brown 
sugar  over  bananas.  Scald  2  cups  milk 
in  double  boiler.  Pour  it  gradually  over 
I  cup  sugar  into  which  you  have  beaten 
1  egg  and  2  tablespoons  flour.  Mix  well. 
Return  to  double  boiler  and  cook  until  it 
thickens,  stirring  constantly.  Then  pour 
the  mixture  over  the  bananas  in  the  bak¬ 
ing  dish  and  bake  until  brown. — Mrs. 
C  D.  W. 

This  recipe  may  be  varied  by  baking 
the  bananas  and  then  when  serving  pour 
over  them  the  custard  which  has  been 
cooked  and  cooled. 

Banana  Pudding 

Slice  well  ripened  bananas  in  a  dish — 
first  a  layer  of  the  bananas,  then  cover 
with  whipped  cream  flavored  with  vanilla. 
Repeat  until  the  desired  amount  is  fixed. 


Set  in  cool  place  until  ready  to  serve. — • 

Clarice  Raymond. 

Here  is  a  quickly  made  and  hearty 
dessert. 

Raisin  Pie 

One  half  cupful  each  of  sugar,  sour  1 
milk  and  chopped  raisins,  one  beaten  egg, 
one  half  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and  cinna¬ 
mon  and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Mix 
well  in  order  given  and  bake  with  two 
crusts. — Mrs.  R.  C.  DL. 

This  is  a  very  useful  recipe  to  have  on 
hand  at  any  season  of  the  year  since  raisins 
may  alzvays  be  kept. 


A  Scholarship  Supper 

THE  Women’s  Club  of  the  town  de- 
cided  to  show  the  High  School  stu¬ 
dents  that  they  were  interested  in  the 
scholarship  which  they  attained.  So  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  as  a  joyous  surprise,  the 
women  invited  all  whose  term  average  was 
ninety  or  over,  to  a  banquet  at  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  Club  House.  A  bountiful  supper  was 
served  by  the  ladies,  and  an  entertaining 
program  followed.  It  proved  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  young  folks. — E.  D.  Y. 
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The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me 

E.  R.  Eastman  and  G.  D.  ( George  Duff)  Eastman 


*  |  ’HE  old  Colonel  and  I  had  been  hunt- 
'  ing  woodchucks.  The  honors,  how¬ 
ever,  on  this  beautiful  May  morning  of 
which  I  am  telling  had  been  all  with  the 
“chucks”,  for,  though  we  had  seen  several, 
we  had  not  been  able  to  get  even  one. 
This  was  rather  surprising  for  the  Colonel 
armed  with  his  old  regulation  Springfield 
45-70  carbine  was  usually  death  on  the 
“vermints”.  I  suspect  that  the  once  keen 
eyes  of  the  old  man  had  begun  to  dim 
and  his  wonderful  nerves  had  begun  to 
fear  a  little  the  te  rible  recoil  of  the  old 
gun  so  that  he  was  not  as  effective  as  he 
once  t>ad  been  when  shooting  woodchucks 
or  “Johnnies”,  the  enemies  of  his  youth. 
It  was  apparent  that  the  old  man,  who 
since  my  childhood  had  taught  me  the  use 
and  wonders  of  a  gun  and  had  led  me  on 
these  adventures  among  the  hills  of  old 
New  York,  was  now  letting  me  do  the 
leading.  I  would  find  myself  waiting  at 
the  top  of  every  knoll  for  him  to  catch  up. 
His  wind  seemed  to  be  short  and  his  heart 
action  bad  and  these  signs  saddened  me 
for  they  meant  that  my  old  friend’s  days 
of  wandering  the  hills  for  “Adventures  in 
Contentment”  were  nearly  done. 

We  came  after  a  time  through  a  little 
patch  of  woods  to  a  little  'spring  in  the 
edge  and  both  of  us  sprawling  at  length 
in  the  mud  and  stones  on  its  edge  drank 
our  fill  of  the  ice  cold  water.  When  the 
Colonel  arose;  he  remarked :  “Some  fool 
poet  has  sung  at  length  about  the  virtues 
of  drinking  from  the  old  oaken  bucket, 
but  for  me,  I’ll  take  the  wild  water  of 
the  old  hill  spring  every  time  especially 
after  tramping  that  same  old  hill  in  the 
hot  sun  several  hours.” 

Below  us  from  where  we  sat  in  the 
shade  on  the  edge  of  the  woods,  we  could 
see  in  a  basin  or  little  valley  among  the 
hills  a  cluster  of  decaying  shanties,  the 
remains  of  what  once  had  been  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  poor  whites ;  a  settlement  similar 
to  many  others  which  were  to  be  found 
before  the  Civil  War  on  the  outskirts  of 
nearly  every  prosperous  Yankee  com¬ 
munity.  This  was  an  example  of  the  old 
adage  that  “birds  of  a  feather  flock  to¬ 
gether”  for  it  was  a  collection  of  the 
ne’ei--do-wells,  a  lazy,  a  shiftless  class  who 
made  a  large  part  of  their  slim  living  by 
petty  thieving.  As  we  lay  there  resting 
and  enjoying  the  peaceful  quiet  of  the 
summer  morning,  there  floated  up  from 
the  settlement  below  the  shrill  notes  of  a 
fife  playing  the  old  martial  air : 

“Oh,  ‘I'm  lonesome  since  I  crossed  the  hills 
And  parted  with  my  Peggy; 

I‘m  lonesome  since  I  crossed  the  hills 
And  left  the  girl  behind  me." 

The  Colonel  sat  up  and  listened  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then,  after  carefully 
cutting  a  certain  sized  cube  from  a  big 
plug  of  “strong  weed”,  and  putting  said 
cube  into  his  mouth,  he  was  moved  to  re- 
minescence. 

“Those  ruins  down  there,  son,  were 
once  known  as  East  Windsor,  and  also 
today  is  the  fifth  of  May,  two  facts  which 
you  no  doubt  know,  but  what  you  may  not 
“know  is  that  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  George 
Romans  was  born  down  there  in  one  of 
the  yonder  shanties  and  forty  years  ago 
today  he  fought  at  Parker’s  Store.” 

The  Colonel  ceased  talking,  but  I  said 
nothing,  for  I  knew  the  old  man’s  mind 
was  traveling  back  through  the  years  of 
a  half  century  to  a  May  morning  of  long 
ago,  a  morning  of  turmoil,  pandemonium, 
bloodshed,  and  heroic  achievement,  and 
shortly  he  would  carry  me  with  him  in  his 
kindly  and  mellow  philosophy  back  along 
the  green  imperishable  roads  of  Memory. 

“This  thing  that  men  call  Life,  son, 
is  a  good  deal  of  a  puzzle,  isn’t  it?  Men 
figure  out  what  they  think  is  a  great 
natural  law  when  along  comes  some  big 
fact  and  knocks  the  stuffing  all  out  of  the 
theory.  Such  was  the  case  with  George 
Romans.  If  the  laws  of  heredity  and  en¬ 
vironment  mean  anything  at  all,  Romans 
had  every  right  to  have  been  a  worthless, 
petty  criminal  as  his  parents  and  his 


neighbors  were  before  him.  Perhaps  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  human  events  the 
natural  laws  would  have  worked  and  Ro¬ 
mans  might  have  married  some  female  of 
his  environment  coming  along  after  the 
fashion  of  East  Windsor  with  a  flock  of 
mongrel  and  potential  criminal  offspring, 
but  Destiny  in  the  guise  of  War  decreed 
otherwise  and — well,  listen  to  the  story, 
lad. 

“As  a  boy  George  wouldn’t  work.  He 
loved  to  rove  the  hills  with  an  old  gun  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  or  three  half  starved  ‘houn’ 
dawgs’.  He  trapped  a  little  and  stole 
whenever  the  opportunity  came.  George 
and  I  were  about  the  same  age.  He 
worked  out  some  by  the  day  when  driven 
to  it  by  hunger  or  lack  of  clothes,  so 
Father  used  to  hire  him  some.  I  remem¬ 
ber  once  of  his  catching  my  small  brother, 
a  boy  of  seven  or  eight,  when  none  of  us 
were  around,  putting  him  on  the  back  of 
an  ugly  buck  sheep  that  Father  owned. 
When  Father  came  running,  attracted  by 
the  excited  cries  of  the  boy,  the  buck  was 
racing  around  the  big  barn  yard  with  the 
boy  hanging  to  his  wool  for  dear  life  and 
yelling  with  every  jump.  George  was 
laughing  at  the  show  from  the  top  of  the 


barnyard  fence.  Another  time,  Father  set 
George  and  me  to  drawing  frozen  manure. 
The  manure  did  not  come  loose  easily  so 
George  brought  out  a  very  high  strung 
horse  of  Father’s,  backed  her  against  the 
pile  and  tickled  her  in  the  belly  with  a 
long  stick :  The  manure  certainly  did  come 
loose  fast,  but  unfortunately  for  poor 
George,  Father  happened  around  just  then. 
He  took  one  look  at  the  situation  and 
then  there  was  a  very  rapid  foot  race  be¬ 
tween  him  .and  George  in  which  George, 
assisted  by  his  youth  and  great  desperation, 
won.  With  all  of  his  faults  and  pranks, 
though,  Romans  was  a  likeable  fellow.  He 
was  fairly  good  looking  too,  tall,  straight, 
strong  as  an  ox,  and  with  a  frank  open 
face. 

“When  Romans  was  about  eighten,  Mary 
Brown  came  from  the  village  to  East 
Windsor  to  teach  the  winter  term  of 
school.  The  old  school  house  is  still 
standing  and  in  use  over  there  beyond  the 
knoll  now.  Mary  was  a  tall  fine  looking 
girl.  Being  a  graduate  of  the  Windsor 
Academy  and  young,  she  had  high  ideals 
and  ambitions  and  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
uneducated.  Her  people  were  well-to-do 
Yankee  farmers  noted  for  their  thrift. 
Mary  did  not  have  to  teach  school.  In 
fact  her  doing  so  was  contrary  to  her 
Father’s  wishes  but  like  many  other  young 
folks  before  and  since,  she  had  notions  of 
reforming  the  world,  and  determined  to 
begin  by  teaching  at  East  Windsor. 

“Country  school  teaching  in  those  days 
was  no  fun.  There  were  from  forty  to 
fifty  pupils  ranging  from  infants  to  adults 
and  from  half  wits  to  criminals.  In  the 
East  Windsor  school,  the  percentage  of 
half  wit  and  criminal  element  was  large. 
To  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  job,  the 
teacher  had  to  “board  around”.  Imagine 
a  girl  like  Mary  Brown  eating  and  sleep¬ 
ing  in  some  of  the  squalid  holes  of  East 
Windsor !  The  school  would  have  been  a 
problem  for  a  piratical  sea  captain  to  dis¬ 
cipline  to  say  nothing  of  a  young  inex¬ 
perienced  girl,  but  she  was  gritty  and  she 


stuck  to  the  job,  determined  that,  if  they 
did  not  actually  throw  her  out,  she  would 
teach  out  or  at  least  stay  out  her  term. 
After  a  while,  the  younger  children  took 
to  her,  and  some  of  the  older  ones  ad¬ 
miring  her  grit  quieted  down,  so  she  man¬ 
aged  to  worry  along.  Mary  was  one  of 
the  kind  that  take  their  work  very  seri¬ 
ously.  She  wanted  to  uplift  and  reform 
the  East  Windsorites — a  hopeless  task,  but 
Mary  was  young,  you  know — so  she  or¬ 
ganized  a  singing  school  with  herself  as 
teacher  and  tried  to  teach  those  who  came 
to  sing.  I  pause  Fere,  boy,  to  say  that 
Mary  could  sing.  I  have  heard  some  of 
these  newfangled  singers  and  I  have  also 
heard  real  singers  in  my  time.  Singers 
who  went  to  your  very  soul  and  carried 
you  away  to  the  land  of  dreams.  Well, 
Mary  Brown  sang  like  that,  and  George 
Romans,  the  illiterate  son  of  East  Wind¬ 
sor,  was  particularly  susceptible  to  music, 
and  hearing  Mary  sing,  fell  in  love  with 
her. 

“Now  up  to  this  time  Romans  had  been 
strongly  averse  to  schools  and  all  that  per¬ 
tained  thereto.  In  this,  he  was  no  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his  neighbors  for  one  of  the 
strong  characteristics  of  Ignorance  is  its 


hatred  of  Learning.  The  ‘poor  whites’ 
were  perfectly  satisfied  in  being  ‘poor 
whites’.  In  George’s  childhood  there  had 
been  one  or  two  half  hearted  attempts  to 
make  him  go  to  school  but  they  had  all 
ended  in  failure,  so  he  had  attained  man¬ 
hood  without  the  ability  either  to  read  or 
write  . 

“One  night  after  singing  school,  George, 
who  had  been  a  regular  attendant  since  he 
had  first  come  and  heard  Mary  sing,  got 
up  courage  to  ask  Mary  if  he  might  see 
her  to  her  boarding  place,  Mary,  letting 
her  desire  to  do  ‘missionary  work’  over¬ 
come  her  natural  antipathy  to  poor  whites, 
consented,  so  they  set  out,  George  walking 
on  one  side  of  the  road  and  Mary  on  the 
other.  The  girl,  bound  to  make  the  most 
of  her  opportunities,  began  to  talk  about 
the  sins  of  laziness  dwelling  especially  on 
how  bad  it  was  not  to  be  able  to  read. 
George  was  very  anxious  to  please  so 
agreed  readily  with  all  the  ‘school  mam’ 
said,  and  before  they  parted  he  asked  her 
and  obtained  permission  to  come  to  school. 
Mary  did  not  have  much  confidence  that 
he  would  really  come  and  she  hoped  that 
he  wouldn’t  for  she  had  heard  something 
about  his  reputation  and  her  troubles  in 
school  were  already  about  all  she  could 
stand. 

“The  teacher’s  hopes  were,  however, 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  when  she 
came  to  schhol  the  next  morning,  she 
found  Romans  there  standing  awkwardly 
near  the  old  stove.  She  rang  the  bell,  call¬ 
ed  the  school  to  semblance  of  order,  lent 
George  a  first  reader,  and  showed  him 
where  he  might  sit.  School  was  off  for 
another  day.  The  teacher  called  a  class 
of  little  first  graders  to  the  recitation  bench 
aqfl  began  the  monotonous  and  rather 
hopeless  task  of  teaching  them  to  read. 
Hearing  a  disturbance  in  the  rear  of  the 
room,  she  looked  up  in  time  to  see  Bill 
Guilbert  throw  a  big,  wet  paper  spit  ball 
which  flattened  itself  squarely  upon  the 
nose  of  Sam  Clark.  The  usual  pandemon¬ 
ium  had  started.  Mary  was  about  to 


reprimand  Bill,  when  she  was  rudely  in. 
terrupted  by  George  Romans  who  ‘Lowed 
that  Bill  better  not  do  that  again’.  Bill’s 
reply  to  this  was  very  expressive.  He 
placed  a  thumb  in  each  ear  and  waged  his 
hands  insultingly  towards  George.  Well, 
what  happened  next  was  no  sight  for  wo¬ 
men  or  children.  Romans  leaped  over  the 
9eats  and  struck  at  Bill  and  a  fight  was 
on  which  they  still  tell  about  in  these  parts. 
Both  of  them  were  men  grown,  both  were 
big  and  powerful,  and  both  had  any  amount 
of  courage.  They  fought  /for  nearly  an 
hour,  and  when  they  were  through,  that 
school  room  was  a  hard  looking  sight  1 
Many  seats  were  smashed  and  there  was 
blood  enough  around  to  make  it  look  like 
a  slaughter  house.  George  had  done  what 
he  set  out  to  do ;  he  had  given  Bill  a  lick¬ 
ing  which  he  much  needed  and  which  he 
would  not  soon  forget.  Both  of  them 
were  sorry  looking  specimens.  After  a 
while,  Mary,  who  had  the  Puritan  courage 
as  well  as  Puritan  convictions,  reorganized 
the  school  as  best  she  could,  but  her 
troubles  in  school  were  over.  Romans  did 
•not  come  regularly  or  very  long  altogether 
after  that,  but  there  was  no  more  horse 
play  that  term. 

“George  made  a  greater  effort  to  learn 
to  read  and  write  than  he  had  ever  made 
before  to  do  anything.  But  his  age  and 
too  many  generations  of  illiterates  before 
him  were  too  much  for  him.  After  much 
striving  on  his  part,  and  much  encourage¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  he  finally 
gave  up  in  despair.  After  several  weeks 
of  patient  labor,  fie  could  not  even  spell 
cat  and  be  absolutely  sure  whether  it  be¬ 
gan  with  a  c  or  a  k.  In  fact,  he  finally 
settled  on  the  latter  way.  He  came  to  school 
occasionally  after  the  first  few  weeks  but 
only  because  he  wished  to  see  and  be  near 
the  young  teacher. 

“As  for  Mary  Brown  herself,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  she  was  much  interested  in 
Romans.  She  felt  towards  him,  exactly 
as  she  did  toward  the  little  tots  in  school 
whom  she  took  on  her  lap  and  taught  their 
letters.  That  was  a  motherly  feeling 
which  all  good  women  have,  married  or 
unmarried.  In  addition,  Mary  could  not 
help  but  feel  grateful  for  what  George  had 
done  in  straightening  out  her  school.  The 
reckless  daredevil  spirit  in  George  also  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Mary  as  such  a  spirit  always 
does  to  any  girl,  and  she  could  have  for¬ 
given  George  his  bad  reputation ;  but  what 
Mary,  coming  from  generations  of  well 
bred,  respectable,  and  well  educated  peo¬ 
ple,  could  not  forgive  or  forget  was  that 
George  was  a  Romans,  a  poor  white,  and 
that  he  could*  not  even  write  his  own 
name. 

“Things  had  come  to  the  pass  whereby 
it  was  quite  the  regular  thing  for  George 
to  walk  home  with  the  girl  every  night 
after  singing  school,  nor  did  they  walk  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  road  either.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  she  allowed  him  to  hold 
her  hand  and  after  walking  in  this  way 
silently  for  a  while,  George  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  He  spoke  of  has  unworthiness 
but  he  said  that  he  loved  her  and  would 
try  to  be  a  good  man.  Mary  influenced 
by  her  sympathy  for  the  big  boy  and  per* 
haps  somewhat  by  his  love  for  her,  was 
deeply  moved.  If  she  had  had  time  to 
think,  she  probably  would  not  have  given 
him  any  encouragement,  but,  she  told  him 
that  although  she  did  not  care  for  him  at 
that  time,  yet  she  might  learn  to  love  him 
in  time,  if  he  would  prove  himself  worthy. 
He  must  leave  East  Windsor,  go  out  in  the 
world  and  prove  himself  equal  to  the  men 
of  her  class  for  ‘You  know,  George,  yott 
cannot  even  read’. 

“Romans  pondered  the  question  for 
sometime.  He  loved  the  girl  and  he  wanted 
to  make  good  for  her  sake,  but  more  than 
that  he  had  gotten  the  idea  that  he  wanted 
to  do  something  worth  while  anyway.  He 
had  a  glimpse  of  another  world  different 
and  better  than  that  of  East  Windsor  and 
he  wanted  to  see  more  of  that  world.  I 

( Continued  on  page  22) 


Who  Wrote  Which  Part? 

'  |  ’HE  serial  which  starts  on  this  page  was  written  several  years  ago  by  G. 

D.  Eastman  (George  Duff,-  the  well  known  writer  for  the  Dairymen’s 
League  News)  and  E.  R.  Eastman,  author  of  “The  Trouble  Maker”  and  now 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  The  main  fundamentals  of  the  story  are 
true  and  some  of  the  leading  characters  actually  lived,  under  different  names. 
Some  of  the  friends  who  have  read  this  story  and  who  know  both  “Editor 
Ed”  and  “George  Duff”,  have  been  unable  to  tell  which  one  wrote  the  first 
part  and  which  the  second.  Can  you  tell?  Whether  you  can  or  not,  we  are 
sure  you  will  enjoy  this  tale  by  writers  who  grew  up  and  lived  in  a  back 
country  neighborhood  and  whose  writings  always  show  a  knowledge  of  and 
sympathy  with  farm  people  and  their  problems. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  SI  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.” 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  he  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


' —  DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

YOU  OFTEN  WISH  for  help  at  4  A.  M. — 

rt.icfv  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh 
ciifoherd,  they  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO.  BOOR- 
gSl,  Marathon,  New  York. _ 

rFRMAN  POLICE  PUPS,  black  and  tan. 

Males  $10.00;  females  $5.00.  WARD  WILLARD, 
jjeuvelton,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES,  Black  and  White, 

Tan  and  White.  Clear  markings.  W.  H.  COOL¬ 
EY,  Albion,  Pa. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Milking  Shorthorn  bull 

calves,  4  months  old.  HOMER  HAWLEY, 
Lysander,  N.  Y. 

"REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS:  6  to  18 

months  old,  $50  each.  P.  L.  DWIGHT,  DeRuy- 
ter,  N.  Y.  


Sheep 


REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLETS:  Ewes, 
Rams;  Singly;  car  lots.  Reasonable.  C.  S. 
HULKS,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  2  Yearling  Cotswold  rams,  Price 
$35.  Also  few  ram  lambs.  IRVIN  W.  CONK¬ 
LIN,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 

FAIRHOLME  HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS.  The 
same  good  quality  of  rams  and  ewes.  EARL  D. 
BROWN,  Ilion,  N.  Y.  R.  No.  2. 


FAIRMOUNT  REGISTERED  SHROP- 
SHIRES,  Yearling  Rams,  Ewes  and  Lambs.  Cor¬ 
nell  and  Iroquois  breeding.  J.  E.  WATKINS, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Route  2. 


DELAINE  MERINO  RAMS— Order  them 
now  to  be  delivered  when  you  want  them.  L.  M. 
ADAMS,  Eagle  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  DELAINE  RAMS:  with  size, 
and  long  staple  fleeces.  The  useful  kind  for  good 
breeders.  J.  C.  WEATHERBY,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y. 


_ Swine _ 

~  REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS,  $8.75.  Six  weeks  old, 

large  litters,  best  blood  lines.  Northern  Grown 
Rosen  Seed  Rye,  Vetch  mixed,  great  yielder. 
GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  PIGS;  Bred  from 
prize  winning  strain.  Will  ship  on  approval,  $10 
each  at  10  to  12  weeks.  E.  LAFLER,  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y. 


FIFTY  LB.  DUROC  PIGS  $15.00  each  with 
pedigree  papers.  Shipped  on  approval.  No  ad¬ 
vance  payment.  J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES:  The  breed  that  fits  the  Eastern 
farm.  Excellent  type.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM, 
Sylvania,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITE  Pigs;  sired 
by  A.  M.  Foster’s  herd,  price  $8.  LEE  McCOL- 
LUM,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND 
CHINAS  best  blood  lines;  boars  all  ages,  bred 
and  open  gilts  $20  to  $60.  A.  L.  VAN  AKEN, 
Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y, 


POULTRY 


PULLETS — Purebred,  high  egg  laying  strains, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
Prices.  CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Drawer  25, 
State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets,  14 
Weeks  old,  Large  size,  306-egg  strain.  CLOSE’S 
EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


READY-TO-LAY  PULLETS.  Clover  range 
raised  on  clean  ground.  For  immediate  sale. 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  $1.25  up;  Barred 
Rocks  $1.50  up.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
bARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  Strong  vigor¬ 
ous  birds  from  trapnested  stock.  September  deliv¬ 
ery.  $1.75  each.  F.  L.  MORTON,  Cackleberry 
Farm,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS—' WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Jersey 
Giants"  sitxeen  weeks  to  laying  from  selected 
breeders.  Well  grown  on  free  range.  OLEN  J. 
PIOPKINSON,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS.  PRODUCTION-BRED  blood-test¬ 
ed  White  Leghorns  3%  mo.  $1.10,  4  mo.  $1.25. 
Barred  Rocks  3J4  mo.  $1.25,  4  mo.  $1.40  each. 
P.  T.  KISTLER,  Towanda,  Pa. 


CORNELL  SELECTED  yearling  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hens;  big,  healthy  kind,  heavy  layers,  $125 
per  100,  shipment  Oct.  1st.  Pullets  ready  to  lay, 
$200  per  100.  PINE  RIDGE  FARM,  Kirkwood, 
N.  Y. 


READY-TO-LAY  Park’s  Barred  Rock  Pullets. 
Hatched  April  10th,  weight  about  3  Yz  lbs.  each. 
Each  one  a  perfect  egg  machine.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  They  are  $1.50  each, 
any  quantity  F.  O.  B.  Marathon.  M.  C.  BEECH¬ 
ER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  or  R.  I. 
Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed,  $8.00; 
mixed  $7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS — Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00,  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00;  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  1c  more, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar.  W  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SEPTEMBER  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks— 
Barred  Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred. 
Light  mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on 
large  lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c 
more.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $8 — 100; 
White  Leghorns  $8 — 100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds 
$9—100;  White  Rocks  $10 — 100;  Light  Mixed 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  mixed  $8 — 100.  Culled  for 
heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NEIMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister¬ 
ville,  Pa. 


Ducks 


COLORED  MUSCOVY  DUCKS— purebred  $5 
pair.  $7  trio.  J.  V.  REYNOLDS,  Petersburg,  N. 


EARLY  HATCHED  Mammoth  Pekin  ducks 
and  drakes.  $2.00  each.  CERTIFIED  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 


EGG  CASES — Ones  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates,  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept.  A.  89  Water- 
bury  St.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Miscellaneous 


3-HORSE  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  engine  $40; 
32-volt  generator  $25;  J4  H.  P.  motor  $10;  Sety 
grinder  $14.  PI.  VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfield, 
Pa. 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  mterestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Corn  Harvesters 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  pooT  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO..  Salina,  Kans. 

_ Milking  Machines _ 

ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  1 1  Our 

NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  wili  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Freel  WRITE  NOW  to  / 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Silos 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARM  FOR  SALE:  200-Acre  Dairy  Farm,  J4 
mile  to  city  Hornell.  Gas  well,  ice  pond,  stock, 
tools,  good  buildings,  beautiful  location  on  State 
road.  Price  $12,000,  terms.  Write  to  ADA  PAR¬ 
SONS,  Route  No.  3,  North  Hornell,  N.  Y. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  county  seat  of  six 
thousand,  on  concrete  road,  direct  route  to  shore 
resorts;  fifteen  miles  to  Long  Branch;  eighteen 
to'  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove;  fifteen  to  Lake- 
wood;  thirty  to  Newark;  twenty-five  to  Trenton. 
Contains  110  acres  of  tillable  land  and  forty 
acres  of  woods;  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation; 
slopes  gently  to  the  south;  suited  to  general  farm¬ 
ing  or  truck  growing.  One  of  the  best  farms 
in  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  the  country 
with  the  finest  markets  at  its  doors.  Easy  terms. 
Address  DRAWER  H.,  Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS— Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  ov/n  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Woman  for  general  housework  in 
delightful  farm  home.  References.  Address  MRS. 
HALSEY  REID,  Cranberry,  N.  J. 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


SIX  INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards — Some  knots,  but  excel'ent  value — 
New  Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  thou*, 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PURE  HONEY  delivered  within  third  postal 
zone,  Clover,  60-lb.  can,  $8.00;  10-lb.  $2.00; 

5-lb.  $1.10;  Buckwheat  $7.00,  $1.90  and  $1.00. 
NELSON  STEVENS,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


ACETYLENE  SUPPLIES  —  All  kinds. 
Globes,  lighters,  burners,  sad-irons,  hot-plates, 
etc.  Carbide  low  price.  Trade  in  your  old 
Generator  foi  a  “Standard  Gas  well”.  Liberal  al¬ 
lowance.  Circular  free.  CHAS.  A.  BROWN, 
Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


SHARPLES  MILKER  USERS  ATTENTION. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  users  we  now  carry  a 
complete  stock  of  repairs  at  Syracuse.  For  cost 
of  complete  overhaul  or  repairs  write  CHARLES 
’  K.  LIDDLE,  Branch  Manager,  324  Fellows  Ave., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


200  ENVELOPES,  200  LETTERHEADS, 
printed,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Best  value  known. 
PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Flowers — Plants 


DELPHINIUM,  HOLLYHOCK,  BLEEDING 
HEART,  Plardy  Phlox,  Columbine,  Pyrethum, 
Gaillardia,  Hardy  Sweet  Pea,  Lupine,  Mertensia, 
Oriental  and  Iceland  Poppy,  Valerian,  Foxglove, 
Hardy  Pink,  Blue  Bells,  Mountain  Pink,  Even¬ 
ing  Primrose  and  100  other  kinds  of  Hardy 
Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  dur¬ 
ing  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  beautiful 
each  year,  all  of  which  may  be  planted  during 
September  and  October  and  will  bloom  freely  next 
summer.  Also  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Hedge  plants.  Tulips;  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus  plants,  for  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  planting.  Catalogue  free. 
Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 


Plants 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  Grape,  Wine- 
berry,  Loganberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Aspara¬ 
gus  plants  for  September  and  October  planting. 
Pot-grown  Strawberry  plants  for  September  and 
October  planting  also  Hardy  Perennial  Flower 
plants,  Pansies,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedge  plants. 
Tulips  for  September  and  October  planting.  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  PIARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Bays,  N.  Y.  _  ( 


Miscellaneous 


CERTIFIED  WHEAT  SEED.  College  In- 
spected.  Variety — Honor,  White,  improved  se¬ 
lection  of  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff.  No  cockle. 
JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  WHEAT  and  Rye  from 
station-tested  strains.  It  pays  to  use  the  best. 
Write  for  prices.  K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Quaker 
Hill  Farm,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  —  To  Save  and  Store  Seed  Corn 


By  Ray  Inman 


PICK  SEED  CORN  EARLY 

dont  let  it  freeze  in  the  field  l 

IF  NECESSARY  TO  AVOID 
FREEZING,  SEED  CORN  # 

CAN  BE  PICKED  AS  SOON 

AS  IT  IB  WELL  DENTED 


-IMPORTANT  NOTE* 

IF  YOU  SEE  A  FREEZE  COMING  ON 
AND  YOUR  CORN  ISN'T  WELL  DENTEO- 
-PtCK  IT  ANYWAY  .TAKE IT  TO  A 
RELIABLE  DENTIST  ANO  HAVE  it 
dented. (ABOVE  IS  AUTHENTIC  illustrat¬ 
ion  of  RELIABLE  DENTIST  DENTING  CORN* 


PICK  SEED  EARS 


.-•STANDING  .VIGOROUS  STALKS 
FREE  FROM  SMUT,  LEAF 
STREAKING  OR  DISCOLORATION, 
■STRONG, UNBROKEN  SHANKS, 
THAT  ARE  COMPLETELY 
COVERED  BY  HUS  KS . 


ESCHEW  THIS 
KIND  OF  EAR. 

exposed 
tip  Disqualifies  it. 
0,Escnew"isNT  frbnch 

FOR  "CHEW"-  IT’S  CAL 
COOLID6ES  FAVORITE  WAT 
OF  BAT  IN  Q  ’’AVO I O"  .IT'S 
A  NIFTY  WORD  -  PULL  IT 

ON  Youn  friends. theyLl 

THINK TOU'Re  SNEEZING. 


CHOOSE 
THIS  KINO 
OF  EAR*'** 
COMPLETELY 
COVERED 
WITH  HUSKS. 
ITS  THE  BERRIES" 
AS  they  SAY  IN 
BOLOGNA  AND 

points  we  ST 


BE  SURE  TO  GATHER  PLENTY 

7HR&8  OA  FOUR  TIMES  AS  MUCH  At  YOU’LL  Mfc6D 


STORE  IN  A  WELL  VENTILATED  ROOM 

^HANG  ears  ONTWINE  ~ 
a- STICK  THEM  ON  NAILS  OR  WIRE - 
•*  OR  PLACE  ON  RACKS. 

EARS  MUST  NOTTOUCH 

THE  MORE  COMPLETELY  EACH 
EAR  I S  EXPOSED  TO  THE  AIR 
THE  BETTER  VT  WILL  BE 


NOTE  THESE  CAULIFLOWER 
EAR S.  IT  shows  you 

WHAT  OFTEN  HAPPENS 
WHEN  EARS  TOUCH... 


•-THAT  IS,WHENTH6Y 
TOUCH  SOMETHING  KINO 
OP  SUDDEN  AND  VIGOROUS,— 
UKS  ASLE0G6  HAMMER. 
0»  A  HANDFUL  OP  JACK 
OEMPS&YS  KNUCKLES. 


X 


IP  THE.  FALL  IS  DAMP 
LITTLE  HEAT  WILL  HELP 

A  MATCH  APPLIED  TO  THE  HAY  LOFT  16  \ 

enough, -Any  more  woulo  be  too  much) 


SEED  CORN  IS  THE  FOUNDATION 
OF  NEXT  YEAR’S  CROP. 

THIS  YEARS  CORN  CROP  IS  LATE, 
DONT  TAKE  A  CHANCE  WITH 
CORN  SELECTED  AT  HUSKING 


HOIST  SEED  EARS  WAY  UP  WHERB 
QATS  ANO  MICE  CANT  REACH  THEM. 


J 
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May  We  Work 
for  You? 

A  S  a  subscriber  to  American 
A*  Agriculturist  you  are  entitled 
to  any  help  and  information  we 
can  give  you.  This  help  is  yours 
without  cost  for  the  asking. 

What  Is  Your  Problem? 

Hired  help  is  costly,  yet  the  en¬ 
tire  editorial  staff  of  American 
Agriculturist  is  ready  and  anxi¬ 
ous  to  help  solve  your  problems 
by  answering  your  questions. 
Your  neighbors  have  the  same 
problems  you  have  and  by  ask¬ 
ing  us  for  help  you  assist  us  in 
making  the  Old  Reliable  better 
and  better. 

IN  ADDITION  TO 

THE  HELP 

Given  By  the 

Service  Bureau 

WE  CAN: 

Help  with  Information  about  In¬ 
stalling  a  water  supply  system. 

Give  you  expert  information  about 
plant  diseases  and  insect  pests. 
Advise  you  concerning  your  feed¬ 
ing  problems. 

Help  solve  your  poultry,  crop,  fruit 
and  livestock  troubles. 

Answer  questions  about  canning, 
sewing,  cooking  and  other  house¬ 
hold  problems. 

And  assist  you  in  any  other  prob¬ 
lem  you  may  have  to  the  best  of 
our  ability.  If  we  don’t  know  we 
find  someone  who  does. 

Address  all  Inquiries  to 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 

American  Agriculturist 

461  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 

“ 

]  CLASSIFIED  ADS  ] 

Trees 

,  PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small 
lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  ex¬ 
press.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  ber¬ 
ries.  pecans,  vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and 
shrubs.  Free  catalog  in  colors.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

TOBACCO 

,  GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-81.75.  Smoking,  10- 
$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden,  Conn. 

VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN,  for  sale  by  manu¬ 
facturer  at  bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A.  BART¬ 
LETT,  Harmony.  Maine. 

SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet. 
EVA  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  1  spec¬ 
ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 

The  following 

Mock  Trial  Outlines 

Are  Available  to  any  Grange 
lecturer  on  request. 

1.  Mock  trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for 

robbing  the  soil. 

2.  Mock  trial  of  a  farmer  for  criminal 

negligence  in  the  death  of  his  wife 
because  of  lack  of  labor  saving  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  home. 

3.  Mock  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

Send  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Our  Boys  and  Girls  Page 


What  Girls  Were  Doing  at  the  State  Fair 


AT  LEAST  three  hundred  and  fifty 
**  girls  and  boys  attended  the  Boys' 
and  Girls’  camp  at  State  Fair  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  this  year.  And  all  were  as  busy 
as  bees  doing  their  various  stunts  at 
scheduled  times.  Perhaps  the  biggest 
thrill  came  when  Commander  Byrd 
spoke  especially  to  the  juniors — that 
famous  man  who  flew  in  an  aeroplane 
over  the  North  Pole  and  later  flew 
across  the  Atlantic  and  now  is  planning 
to  fly  to  the  South  Pole.  That  was  just 
wonderful! 

But  it  was  fun,  too,  to  meet  all  those 
other  Junior  Project  workers  from  all 
over  New  York  State.  Still,  there  was 
work  to  do  and  lots  of  it,  so  one  had  to 
keep  busy.  When  six  competing  teams 
average  over  ninety  per  cent  it  means 
somebody  has  to  hustle.  The  girls 
from  Ontario  County  won  first  prize  on 
a  demonstration  of  proper  footwear. 


follows : 

1.  “Cover’'  satisfactorily  the  following:  assign¬ 
ments: 

(a)  Write  an.  article  covering  a  new*  ia- 
incident. 

(b)  Write  an  article  covering  a  routine  club 
or  society  meeting. 

(c)  Write  a  publicity  article. 

(d)  Write  a  human  interest  story  either 
actual  or  imaginary. 

(e)  Write  an  editorial. 

(f)  Secure  the  publication  of  at  least  one 
of  these  articles. 

2.  “Cover”  satisfactorily  an  assignment  given 
by  the  examiner. 

3.  Explain  the  respects  In  which  the  article* 
in  Requirement  One  are  different. 

4.  Explain  the  use  and  importance  of  head¬ 
lines,  and  what  is  contained  in  the  proper 
lead  paragraph.  Prepare  three  good  new* 
headlines. 

5.  Read  and  correct  proof,  using  the  con¬ 
ventional  proof-reader’s  signs.  (Manuscript 
of  two  typewritten  pages  to  be  furnished 
by  the  examiner.) 

6.  Submit  copy  of  four  styles  of  advertising 
for  a  local  newspaper  or  magazine. 

7.  Submit  copy  for  photographic  or  cartoon 
illustration  he  would  suggest  for  publica¬ 
tion. 

8.  Present  a  dummy  ready  for  the  printer  rep¬ 
resenting  one  issue  of  an  eight  page  paper, 
magazine,  catalogue,  or  circular. 


WASTE  BASKET 

Tor  A  Boyb  Room 
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EVERY  boy  enjoys 
having  his  room 
arranged  to  suit 
himself.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  number  of 
articles  that  will  des¬ 
cribe  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  several  pieces 
of  easily  built  objects 
for  a  boy’s  room. 

The  waste  basket 
can  be  constructed 
from  box  lumber  or 
other  thin  wood.  The 
wood  may  be  from 
%"  to  %"  thick. 
Nearly  all  of  the  nec¬ 
essary  information  is 
given  in  the  draw¬ 
ings.  The  design 
need  not  be  followed 
exactly  but  the  con¬ 
struction  and  size 
should  be  followed. 

You  will  need 
enough  pieces  of 
wood  to  make  four 
sides  12*  wide  and 
16"  tall.  A  cleat,  1" 
wide  and  thick,  is 
nailed  across  the  top 
and  one  of  the  same 
size  is  nailed  across 
the  bottom  of  each 
side.  The  bottom  of 
the  basket  rests  on 
the  bottom  cleats. 
Use  small  nails  to 
fasten  the  pieces  to¬ 
gether. 

Sandpaper  every 
piece  very  carefully. 
The  appearance  of  a 
finished  piece  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon 
the  sadepaper  job. 
Give  the  basket  a 
coat  of  brown  stain 
and  two  coats  of 
shellac,  varnish  or 
lacquer.  Two  coats 
of  a  bright  colored 
enamel  gives-  a  very 
attractive  finish. 


in  giving  Romans  his  opportunity  to  g* 
away  into  the  world  for  this  was  the  fa| 
of  ’61.  Some  of  the  excitement  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  country  had  pene. 
trated  even  as  far  as  East  Windsor, 
George  had  heard  something  about  a  war 
but  paid  little  attention  at  first.  Still 
kept  hearing  more  and  more  about  At* 
Lincoln,  niggers  and  rebels,  so  one  day  fij 
April  he  took  his  old  gun  and  followed 
by  his  dogs,  he  went  over  the  hills  to 
Windsor  village  to  see  what  it  was  all 
about.  He  found  the  whole  town  in  an 
uproar.  -The  news  had  come  up  the  valley 
from  Otego  on  the  Rushville  stage  the 
night  before  that  Sumpter  had  been  fired 
on  and  Abe  Lincoln  had  called  for  volun- 
tee rs.  There  was  to  be  a  war  meeting  in 
the  town  hall  that  night  and  a  certain 
young  lawyer,  who  afterwards  left  a  leg 
in  the  Wilderness  and  arose  to  he  briga¬ 
dier  general,  was  going  to  try  to  organize 
a  company  of  infantry.  Naturally,  R0- 
mans  was  interested  in  anything  pertaining 
to  guns  and  fighting,  although  he  did  not 
know  nor  care  a  hoot  what  the  row  was 
about,  so  he  decided  to  stay  and  see  what 
was  to  be  done. 

“I  remember  that  night  pretty  well.  Old 
Squire  Rotemyer  made  a  speech  that 
waved  the  ancient  flag  of  our  liberties 
and  bade  defiance  to  the  traitorous  hordes 
of  rebeldom,  and  so  forth,  and  then  fiery 
little  Ike,  the  lawyer,  jumped  up  on  the 
platform  and  called  for  volunteers  to  go 
south.  I  looked  to  see  Squire  Ro termer 
and  Dave  Brown  and  some  others  of  the 
bitter  abolitionists  make  a  stampede  for 
the  table  where  Ike  had  laid  his  enlist¬ 
ment  roll,  but  none  of  them  stirred.  For 
a  long  time,  it  seemed  like  half  an  hour, 
you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  anywhere 
in  the  room,  then  arose  in  the  rear  of  the 
hall  a  tall  lanky  form  and  ambled  down 
the  aisle  and  up  the  platform — ‘Guess  I 
might  as  well  go  ’long  and  take  a  crack 
at  them  rebels.  I  ain’t  much  good  around 
here,’  her  said,  an  the  crowd  let  out  a 
mighty  yell  for  the  first  volunteer,— 
George  Romans. 

(To  Be  Continued ) 


If  a  clock  stops  because  it  is  gum¬ 
med  with  dust,  saturate  a  small  piece  ol 
cotton  with  kerosene,  place  it  inside  the 
clock  and  close  the  doors.  The  fume! 
from  the  oil  will  loosen  the  dirt  and  the 
clock  will  run  as  well  as  ever. 

♦  ♦  * 

“And  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both 
hands;  as  useless  if  it  goes  as  if  it  stands.’* 
» — Cowper. 


Some  little  ten-year-old  girls  from  Jef- 
::reson  county  won  second  place  in  their 
demonstration  on  care  of  clothing.  The 
Orange  County  team  of  girls  took  third 
honors  with  their  demonstration  on  the 
use  of  eggs. 

There  were  other  food  demonstrations 
such  as  the  Use  of  Milk  in  the  Diet  and 
the  Necessary  Sandwich.  The  girls 
didn’t  stop  with  their  exhibits  of  muf¬ 
fins,  breads,  cakes  and  clothing  but  took 
off  some  honors  in  the  livestock,  bird 
and  poultry  classes.  One  girl,  it  was 
said,  was  exhiibting  in  the  cattle  class 
for  the  third  time. 

Besides  these  exciting  things,  four 
medals  were  offered  to  girls  showing 
best  qualities  of  leadership.  We  could 
find  out  the  names  of  only  two  of  the 
winners  of  these  medals;  they  were  Vir¬ 
ginia  Phillips  -of  Ontario  County  and 
Ruth  Neishon  of  Nassau  County. 


How  to  Secure  the  Merit  Badge 
in  Journalism 

A  Lone  Scout  of  Sagamore  Lodge  stand¬ 
ing,  who  has  edited  and  published  five 
consecutive  issues  of  a  chartered  amateur 
publication  according  to  the  Merit  Badge 
requirements  in  Journalism,  may  also  on 
merit  badge  procedure,  secure  the  merit 
badge  in  Journalism.  The  requirements  for 
the  Merit  Badge  in  Journalism  are  as 


9.  Produce  copy  to  show  what  is  meant  by 
each  of  the  following  terms:  Linotype,  hand¬ 
set,  galley  proof,  dummy  revised  proof, 
author’s  corrections,  electrotype. 

10.  Explain  what  steps  are  taken  to  copyright 
a  manuscript  and  tell  what  rights  are 
granted  by  a  copyright,  and  for  what  per¬ 
iod. 

11.  Serve  as  reporter  (either  voluntary  or  paid) 
for  local  school,  farm  club,  industrial,  or 
other  paper  or  magazine  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks  becoming  a  first  class  scout,  or  until 
at  least  six  news  items  shall  have  been 
accepted. 

12.  Present  as  documentary  evidence  of  the 
above  requirements  a  scrap  book  containing 
the  articles  written,  and  the  clippings,  and 
date  and  name  of  periodicals  or  article* 
published. 

The  following  plan  is  an  alternative  for 
all  the  tests  suggested  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs : 

Conduct  an  authorized,  chartered  ama¬ 
teur  publication  under  the  standards  set 
by  the  National  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  for  at  least  five  consecutive  is¬ 
sues.  The  scout  must  edit,  manage,  and 
personally  print,  bind  and  mail  the  five 
issues  and  present  a  clean  record  of  busi¬ 
ness-like  conduct  of  his  paper. 

—  / ■  -  . -* 

The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me 

( Continued  from  page  20) 

sometimes  wonder,  lad,  if  knowledge  and 
education  are  worth  while.  Happiness  is 
what  we  all  are  looking  for,  but  by  know¬ 
ing  more  do  we  not  suffer  more  and  thus 
defeat  our  very  purpose? 

“Destiny,  Fate,  or  God  was  not  long 


Success  Talks  for  Farm  Boys 

Find  Truth  and  Stick  to  it 

IF  you  will  search  for  the  truth  irt 
A  every  problem  with  which  you  are  re¬ 
quired  to  deal,  and,  having  found  it* 
stick  to  it  regardless  of  all  things  else,  yoli 

will  so  train  youf 
mind  and  establish 
your  character  as 
to  insure  the  integJ 
rity  of  both.  Add  to 
this  sobriety  and 
diligence,  reverence 
and  unselfishness; 
with  these  qualities 
well  cultivated  you 
will  not  only  wio 
success,  but  may 
achieve  great  distinction. 

CARTER  GLASS. 

Hon.  Carter  Glass,  United  States  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Virginia  and  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s  Cabinet,  1 
noted  for  his  forethought,  frankness, 
and  candor.  He  doesn’t  pussyfoot  of 
say  things  he  doesn’t  believe  in  order  to 
be  popular.  He  sends  just  the  sort  0 
message  our  boys  might  have  expected* 
and  one  that  all  may  well  give  heed  to. 

( Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service.  Cop? 
right,  1926,  by  Clarence  Poe.) 


Sen.  Carter  Glass 
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^  Service  Bureau < 

*57'  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
3  '  and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


The  Penalty  for  Stealing 
Chickens 

A  NUMBER  of  times  the  question  has 
been  asked  is  there  any  law  against 
chicken  thievery.  The  Service  Bureau  re¬ 
ferred  this  question  to  the  State  capitals 
of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Apparently  there  is  no  specific  statute 
dealing  with  poultry  thievery.  Thievery 
is  generally  considered  larceny,  the  value 
of  the  stolen  property  determining  the  de¬ 
gree  of  larceny. 

What  the  New  York  Law  Says 

In  New  York  the  stealing  of  money 
from  a  bank  is  larceny  as  is  also  the  steal¬ 
ing  of  a  farmer’s  poultry.  Section  1290 
0f&the  Penal  Law  defines  larceny  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  _  . 

“A  person  who,  with  intent  to  deprive 

or  defraud  the  true  owner  of  his  property, 
takes  from  the  possession  of  the  true 
owner  ***  any  money,  personal  property 
***  or  article  of  value  of  any  kind  *** 
steals  such  property  and  is  guilty  of 
larceny.” 

The  stealing  of  property  valued  at  more 
than  $xoo  but  less  than  $500  is  considered 
grand  larceny  second  degree  while 
property  valued  under  $100  or  less  is  petit 
larceny.  The  punishment  for  petit  larceny 
is  imprisonment  in  a  penitentiary  or  county 
jail  for  not  more  than  one  year  or  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $500,  or  by  both. 

In  New  York,  if  the  stealing  of  chickens 
or  the  attempt  to  steal  is  accomplished  by 
the  breaking  into  of  a  chicken  coop  or 
other  structure,  the  offense  becomes 
burglary  in  the  third  degree  and  the 
punishment  for  such  is  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  ten  years. 

In  commenting  on  chicken  thievery', 
Commissioner  Pyrke  says : 

"If  chicken  thievery  is  on  the  increase  In 
this  State,  it  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  pro¬ 
hibitory  laws  but  must  be  referable  to  one 
of  two  factors,  namely,  a  diminishing  re¬ 
spect  for  law  or  an  increasing  laxity  of  law- 
enforcement.  I  do  not  believe  that  either 
one  of  these  factors  could  be  controlled  by 
more  law.” 


Brinkerhoff- Johns  Co.  Inc,  of  New  York 
City,  with  the  request  that  it  be  published 
in  the  Service  Bureau  columns. 

Not  having  heard  of  the  above  concern, 
we  referred  the  matter  to  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  forthcoming: — 

“Brinkerhoff- Johns  Company,  Inc.,  was  incor- 
ported  under  the  laws  of  New  York  State  in  1924. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Brinkerhoff  is  the  President  and  the 
other  officers  appear  to  be  men  of  good  standing. 

“The  company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  incandescent  lamps.  Although  small,  its  most 
recent  financial  statement  shows  it  to  be  m  fair 
financial  condition.  Total  assets  amount  to  $59,- 
000,  of  which  the  major  item  is  a  little  over 
$37,000,  representing  inventory  of  completed 
goods  on  hand.  The  firm  has  some  $10,000  m 
Notes  Payable  on  the  liability  side  of  its  balance 
sheet.  According  to  this  statement,  it  has  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  $27,000. 

“We  understand  that  to  some  extent,  the  com¬ 
pany  makes  a  market  for  its  stock;  there  is  none 
through  other  channels.  It  appears  to  be  still 
in  the  formative  stage  and  must  therefore  be 
considered  more  of  a  speculation  than  an  invest¬ 
ment.” 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  concern 
is  still  in  the  development  stage  and  is 


Chicken  Thief  Reward  to  Be 
Used  to  Bag  Another 

August  9,  1927. 
In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  26th 
enclosing  a  check  for  $33.34  for  the 
share  the  Association  here  took  in 
securing  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
Barazousky  for  stealing  chickens,  I 
am  ordered  by  the  directors  to  ex¬ 
press  to  you  the  thanks  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  We  hope  you  will  continue 
the  good  work  you  are  doing. 

We  are  afraid  we  will  have  to 
spend  this  money  in  trying  to  bag 
another  thief. 

Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed) 

ASHER  B.  WADDINGTON, 
Secretary,  South  Jersey  Protective 
Association. 


considered  more  or  less  of  a  speculation, 
the  Service  Bureau  cannot  endorse  it  as  a 
sound  investment. 


Another  Egg  Dealer  Question 


New  Jersey  Provisions 

In  New  Jersey  poultry  thievery  is 
covered  by  laws  relating  to  grand  larceny 
where  the  amount  stolen  is  over  $20  and 
petty  larceny  for  those  thefts  amounting 
to  less  than  that  amount.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  W.  B.  Duryee  writes  that  an¬ 
other  law  under  which  poultry  thieves  are 
prosecuted  is  the  one  known  as  the  Old 
Blue  Law  where  a  man  is  convicted  of 
theft  more  than  once  and  becomes  a  com¬ 
mon  thief. 

It  is  Larceny  in  Pennsylvania 

In  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  specific 
chicken  law  relative  to  the  stealing  of 
chickens.  The  crime  comes  under  the 
head  of  larceny.  L.  H.  Wible,  director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
Writes : 

“Under  our  criminal  code  which  is  the  Act 
of  March  31,  1860  P.  L.  408  the  stealing  of 
chickens  is  larceny.  The  Act  referred  to  re¬ 
cites:  ‘If  any  person  shall  be  guilty  of  larceny 
be  shall  on  conviction  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony 
and  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  not  exceeding  five 
hundred  dollars,  and  undergo  an  imprisonment, 
by  separate  or  solitary  confinement  at  labor,  not 
exceeding  three  years.’  An  indictment  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  allege  that  the  defendant  did  ‘feloniously 
steal,  take  and  carry  away’. 

“We  appear  to  have  a  pretty  stiff  law  on  this 
subject  in  Pennsylvania  and  if  the  party  is  appre¬ 
hended  and  if  the  court  is  not  too  lenient,  the 
penalty  seems  adequate.” 

No  matter  if  the  crime  is  committed 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
°r  adjoining  states  and  no  matter  what 
the  legal  definitions  are;  if  chickens  are 
stolen  from  a  farm  where  an  A.  A .  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  sign  is  displayed,  any  one  who 
succeeds  in  having  the  thief  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  a  term  in  jail  will  get  the 
A.  A.  $ioo  reward. 


Speculation  As  Yet 

E  have  a  letter  from  one  of  our 
readers  in  New  Jersey  who  sent  us 

*  circular  letter  he  received  from 


A  man  was  through  here  for  the  Greater 
Butter  and  Egg  Co.  1  wish  to  know  if  they 
are  O.  K.  1  have  either  read  something 
about  them  in  A.  A.,  or  else  dreamed  it, 
and  as  1  do  not  take  any  stock  in  traveling 
advertisements,  think  best  to  know. 

ONCE  again  1  In  the  first  place  the 
Greater  Butter  &  Egg  Co.  Inc.,  is  not 
licensed  and  bonded,  and  on  that  score 
the  Service  Bureau  cannot  endorse  it.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  the  most  reliable  trade 
guides  the  financial  responsibility  of  this 
concern  is  quite  limited,  it  being  reported 
that  their  financial  worth  is  less  than 
$x,ooo.oo.  At  the  same  time  their  methods 
of  doing  business  are  said-  to  be  such  that 
we  cannot  endorse  them. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  letter  come 


Promptness  Appreciated! 

New  Albion,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  apologize  for  the  long  delay 
In  acknowledgment  of  your  check  of 
$40.00  which  1  received  In  a  very  short 
time  after  claim  was  made.  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  same  and  your  most  fair 
adjustment.  1  have  renewed  policy  for 
another  year  and  feel  It  is  the  most  rea¬ 
sonable  accident  insurance  ever  written. 
The  old  reliable  American  Agriculturist 
has  been  in  the  family  for  many  years, 
and  will  say  I  expect  to  keep  It  there. 
Again  I  thank  you  for  the  check  and 
wish  you  continuous  prosperity. — F. 
F.  WAITE. 

*  *  * 

Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

I  received  your  check  for  $21.43  some  time 
ago  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  tine  way 
you  handled  my  claim,  and  the  promptness 
also.  The  service  American  Agriculturist 
•i  is  giving  its  subscribers  is  great.  I  think  your 
paper  fine  and  shall  always  be  on  your  sub¬ 
scription  list. — E.  G.  BARTLETT. 

»  *  * 

Camden,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the 
check  for  $40.00  which  I  received  from 
the  American  Agriculturist  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  greatly  appreciate  the  prompt 
and  courteous  treatment  I  received  from 
the  company  and  would  gladly  recom¬ 
mend  the  Insurance  to  anyone.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  the  service  and  check 
—MRS.  LENA  GREIS. 


before  rather  than  after.  If  our  reader 
wishes  to  take  a  chance  that  is  up  to  him¬ 
self.  He  did  the  right  tiling,  however, 
by  investigating  first. 


S.  Fiseh  &  Co.  Settles 

Received  your  letter  of  August  25th  and 
want  to  state  again  that  *  *  *  is  making  an 
unjust  demand  in  this  particular  instance 
and  she  knows  quite  well  that  she  has 
made  a  mistake,  but  Is  trying  to  get  away 
with  It  through  your  service  and  has  also 
been  writing  to  the  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Her  attempt  is  very  apparent  In  trying  to 
black-ball  us  in  order  to  get  some  money 
that  she  is  not  entitled  to. 

We  still  have  the  sweaters  that  she  has 
sent  In  holding  same  for  whatever  disposi¬ 
tion  can  be  made  in  this  matter. 

Since  the  Item  Involved  is  not  so  large 
to  warrant  all  this  correspondence  and  un¬ 
necessary  trouble  on  your  part  as  well  as 
ourselves  we  have  decided  to  enclose  here¬ 
with  a  check  for  $3.00  In  settlement  of  this 
work.  We  can  assure  you  that  It  is  a  com¬ 
plete  loss  to  us  and  If  *  *  *  feels  that  we 
are  not  acting  right  we  would  gladly  return 
her  the  merchandise  providing  she  sends 
us  a  check  for  the  cost  of  the  yarn. 

We  want  to  assure  you  that  this  home¬ 
work  Idea  is  not  a  new  scheme  but  that  It 
Is  an  established  industry  that  has  been 
In  operation  for  over  twenty  years. 

We  can  cite  you  over  twenty-five  home¬ 
workers  that  have  been  doing  work  for  us 
for  the  past  ten  years  and  we  have  had  no 
difficulty  with  them. 

At  any  time  you  would  care  to  send  a 
representative  to  see  us  the  writer  would 
gladly  go  over  the  entire  homework  de¬ 
partment  with  you  so  that  you  can  acquaint 
yourself  more  with  the  details  of  our  meth¬ 
ods.— Samuel  Fisch  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

IT  is  true  the  amount  is  small,  but  the 
question  is  not.  We  are  glad  to  have 
been  of  service,— but  the  main  point  is 
this, — it  is  a  question  of  the  word  of  one 
against  the  word  of  the  other  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  our  subscriber  is  just  as  honest  as 
S.  Fisch. 

It  is  true  the  home  work  scheme  is  not 
new.  We  have  known  that  for  a  long 
time.  Our  many  experiences  with  home 
work  schemes  is  the  basis  for  our  warn¬ 
ing  concerning  them. 

- - 1 - - - 

Once  More  Bamum  Proves  He 
Was  Rig-lit 

T  TNDER  the  heading  “Triangular 
^  Doughnut  Promoter  Not  On  the 
Square”  the  National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  ran  the  following  item  in  its  bulletin 
under  date  of  August  23rd : 

“A  man  calling  himself  H.  McCarroll, 
and  claiming  to  hail  from  New  York  re¬ 
cently  arrived  in  Cleveland  and  inserted 
the  following  classified  advertisement  in 
a  newspaper  under  Business  Opportunity : 

“BUSINESS— Wholesale;  50  to  100  store 
route,  East  and  West  Side;  $150  start;  you  can 
make  $75  to  $100  a  week  with  small  car.  Inquire 
Mr.  McCarroll,  Brown  Bobby  Greaseless  Dough¬ 
nut  Co.,  1806  E.  11th  St.” 

Those  who  answered  this  advertisement 
were  required  to  post  a  deposit  of  $75  as 
“good  faith”  money,  and  were  promised  a 
salary  of  $30  a  week.  The  duties  of  these 
men  were  to  be  taking  orders  for  triangular 
doughnuts  to  be  made  by  a  patented  ma¬ 
chine.  Mr.  McCarroll  informed  his  sales¬ 
men  that  their  $75  deposits  would  be  re¬ 
turned  to  them  when  they  severed  connec¬ 
tions  with  him.  We  are  told  he  shortly 
decamped,  leaving  no  forwarding  address 
and  in  his  wake  were  a  half  dozen  men 
who  were  out  $75 ;  some  of  these  were  also 
short  from  one  to  three  weeks’  salary. 
McCarroll  did  not  even  pay  his  baker. 

McCarroll  is  described  as  being  45  years 
old  with  a  tough  beard,  a  ruddy  face  and 
glasses;  as  being  5  feet  nine  inches  tall 
and  weighing  180  pounds.” 

Look  out  for  him  and  his  kind. 


Another  Kick  About  Garments 

In  the  Spring  I  bought  a  raincoat  of  The 
Peter  Falor  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  $6.95. 
It  was  very  poor  material,  and  began  to 
wear  and  look  badly  In  a  few  weeks. 

'"THIS  criticism  of  The  Peter  Falor  Co. 

is  similar  to  that  of  a  number  of  other 
concerns  located  at  a  great  distance  from 
our  territory.  We  have  seen  some  of 
these  garments  ourselves,  and  from  our 
experience  it  is  the  same  old  story ;  namely, 
advertise  a  long  way  from  home  so  that 
a  settlement  is  difficult.  It  is  particularly 
true  of  late  that  we  have  had  more  com¬ 
plaints  about  unsatisfactory  clothing  than 
in  several  years  past. 
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Go  to  your  local  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store 
for  your  shooting  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies. 

He  can  show  you  the 
kinds  that  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  and  help  you 
in  the  selection  of  shot 
guns  or  rifles  that  will 
give  you  real  satisfaction. 
A  gun  is  something  that 
you  must  see  and  handle 
before  you  buy  and  there 
is  no  place  where  you  are 
more  welcome  than  at  a 
“tag”  store. 

Don’t  pass  up  the  hunt¬ 
ing  this  fall.  It  is  great 
sport  and  one  of  the 
things  that  farmers  havt? 
a  greater  opportunity  of 
enjoying  than  their  city 
neighbors.  Consult  your 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Man  for  correct  information 
about  ammunition  as  well  as 
hunting  knives,  flashlights, 
camping  supplies  and  other 
things  you  will  want  to  get 
the  most  fun  out  of  the  woods. 


Your  “Farm  Service’* 
Hardware  Men 


New  Ford  economy  -  through  quieter, 

smoother  starts  -  and  lessened  carbon! 


During  the  past  few  months  countless  Ford  owners 
have  discovered  these  two  things  (i)  Today’s  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “E”  brings  new  smoothness,  new  comfort  to 
Ford  starting  and  stopping;  (2.)  the  new  Mobiloil  “E” 
leaves  amazingly  little  carbon.  And  no  other  lubricat¬ 
ing  oil  seems  to  combine  these  tiuo  advantages  in  such 
a  marked  way. 

It  was  only  after  a  way  had  been  found  to  combine 
these  two  qualities  in  one  oil  that  the  new  Mobiloil  “E” 
was  offered  to  Ford  owners. 


Thus  the  new  Mobiloil  “E”  offers  two 

definite  economies  in  Ford  operation 


Two  very  handy 
Mobiloil  contain* 
ers  for  keeping  oil 
on  the  farm: — the 
5-gallon  Tipper 
Box  and  the  io- 
drum< 


•  gallon 


It  costs  money  to  remove  carbon.  It  costs  money  to 
replace  transmission  bands.  With  today’s  Mobiloil  “E” 
you  greatly  postpone  both  of  these  expenses.  Thus 
Mobiloil  “E”  is  the  cheapest  Ford  lubricant  to  use. 
Its  slightly  higher  price  is  returned  to  you  many  times 
over  by  these  definite  savings. 

There  are  other  savings,  too.  The  new  Mobiloil  “E” 
has  just  the  right  character  and  body  to  protect  the 
Ford  engine,  clutch  and  transmission.  Wear  is  substan¬ 
tially  reduced.  Repair  bills  are  held  to  the  minimum. 
Overheating  is  a  rarity. 

Proof  in  one  crankcase  full 

Four  quarts  of  the  improved  Mobiloil  “E,”  when 
poured  into  your  crankcase,  will  show  you  new 
smoothness  in  Ford  starting  and  stopping. 

As  the  mileage  rolls  up,  the  cash  savings  from  the 
improved  Mobiloil  “E”  will  roil  up,  too.  Fewer  band 
replacements,  fewer  carbon  removals,  and  fewer  repairs 
to  pay  for.  Have  your  Ford  crankcase  drained  and  re¬ 
filled  with  one  gallon  of  fresh  Mobiloil  “E,”  which, 
can  be  obtained  in  original  sealed  one-gallon  cans,  or 
by  the  quart  from  reliable  Mobiloil  dealers.  Also 
supplied  in  larger  cans  and  drums  for  home  supply. 

Use  Mobiloil  “E”  in  your  Ford  car  and  Ford  truck 
the  year  round.  In  Fordson  tractor  use  Mobiloil  “BB’  * 
in  summer  and  Mobiloil  “A”  in  winter.  Ask  the 
Mobiloil  dealer  what  grade  of  Mobiloil  to  use  in 
cars,  trucks  and  tractors  of  other  makes.  All  Mobiloil 
dealers  have  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart  of  Recom¬ 
mendations. 


\Y  \  PTTT  Tl\/f  A  T  T  P  D  A  1\T  V  MAIN  BRANCHESt  York,  Chicago,  ‘Philadelphia,  Postotf  ‘Bufak 

V w  lVi.  A  /\i.N  X  ‘Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  ^dhfCinneapolis,^ <*£4  'd^oui$,  JKa)isas  Daild 

Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country^ 


Some  Impressions  of  a  Passenger  On  a  Fast  Locomotive 

e  coming  of  the  railroads,  was  gy  ]?  R  EASTMAN  of  siSnaI  li?hts  easil7  intel%; 

-er  a  small  bov  who  has  not  _ *  .  ,  gine  crew,  but  meaning  nothii 

ot  being  a  locomotive  en-  y  each  set  of  signals  came  into 

There  is  something  romantic  to  ride  the  engine  of  a  fast  train  up  the  Hud-  gineer  or  his  helper  would  call 

iout  the  great  power  of  one  of  son  Valley  from  New  York  City  to  Albany.  and  the  other  would  repeat  this 

lotives  that  grips  the  imagina-  So  armed  with  this  special  permit  or  order  I  check.  This  watching  of  signal 

if  the  boys  but  of  some  of  us  went  down,  introduced  myself  to  the  con-  duty  of  the  helper  on  the  elec' 

grown-ups.  I  re-  ductor  of  train  No.  3,  leaving  New  York  at  and  his  job  was  quite  an  easy  01 

liii^  member  well  that  8:45  in  the  morning.  After  securing  his  to  that  of  the  fireman  on  the  ste 

||||1||\  when  I  was  a  small  okay,  I  went  up  and  told  the  engineer  what  From  Harmon  to  Albany, 

boy  and  lived  near  I  wanted  to  do.  106  miles,  I  rode  perched  on 

a  railroad  how  “Come  right  in,”  said  he,  “and  ask  me  any  bench  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  J. 

often  I  used  to  look  questions  that  you  want  to.”  gineer,  and  Mr.  Peter  S. 

at  the  engineer  with  Steam  locomotives  are  not  permitted  as  a  fireman,  on  one  of  the  Ce 

his  ham!  on  the  rule  in  New  York  City  proper  so  that  all  of  and  fastest  steam  locomotives, 

^ j  throttle  of  the  great  the  railroads  coming  into  and  going  out  of  the  ing  you  right  here  that  that  w 

Jp|§i|§^  engine,  leaning  out  city  must  use  electric  engines.  The  New  York  seat !  A  steam  engine  is  not 

lllMly  °f  ^ae  window,  and  Central  changes  all  of  its  engines,  both  com-  sengers.  It  was  hot,  next  to  t 

||||P/  dreamed  that  some  ing  and  going  at  Harmon,  N.  Y.,  drafty.  Cinders 

day  I  too  would  be  therefore  the  first  part  of  my  trip  plentiful  and  then 

an  engineer  and  from  New  York  to  Harmon,  a  a  swing  to  the  loc 

ilr,  eSftrY®  drive  the  powerful  distance  of  about  33  miles,  was  "vf|m  exceedingly  tireso 

York  City  m0nsters  from  the  on  one  of  these  large  electric  ^  warm  day  so  tha 

unknown  and  ro-  engines  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  suffer  from  the  c 

y  beyond  the  horizon  from  Frank  L.  Cambies,  engineer  and  won<^er  how  the  er 

ne  into  the  also  unknown  and  Mr.  S.  Stern,  his  assistant.  The  j tfjSzs  from  catching  col 

d  into  which  they  went.  Like  ride  was  as  smooth  and  as  easy  drafts  of  a  cold 

dreams,  this  one  of  being  an  and  clean  as  it  is  in  a  regular  No  conversatior 

>t  come  true,  but  the  other  day  coach  or  pullman.  The  windows  £.  Ay  steam  locomo 

de  on  an  engine  of  one  of  the  shut  out  the  rushing  air.  There  yelling,  although 

n  the  New  York  Central  Rail-  is  no  dust  or  cinders  and  both  among  his  many 

thought  the  experience  was  the  engineer  and  his  helper  wear  John  ^^tTsteam  loco-  watches  the  signal; 

adventure  to  be  worth  telling  good  clothes.  It  was  quiet  motive  engineer,  n.  y.  c.  each  time  to  the  < 

enough  SO  that  by  speaking  a  Railroad,  Harmon  to  Albany.  no  mistake  about  tl 

courtesy  of  R.  W.  Ouacken-  little  louder  I  could  easily  visit  with  either  on  one  of  the  big  steamers, 

.gricultural  Department  of  the  the  engineer  or  his  assistant.  works.  I  was  much  inter este< 

rntral  Railroad,  I  sought  and  For  several  miles  up  through  the  city  the  and  skill  of  Mr.  Rockford,  1 

nit  from  Mr.  D.  W.  Dinan  the  trains  of  the  New  York  Central  run  under-  keeping  the  steam  at  just  the 

jer  of  the  New  York  Central  ground  and  the  tracks  are  lined  with  a  mass  ( Continued  on  pcig 


m 


One  of  the  New  York  Central's  modern  locomotives  and  “The  Dewitt  Clinton*',  the  first  passenger  train— note  that  the  locomotive  Is  larger  than  the  whole  train 
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\ou  can  see  it  before  you  buy 


The  right  size  and  type  of  tire  for  your 
car  is  carried  in  stock  by  your  local  Good¬ 
year  dealer;  jw/  can  see  it  before  you  buy . 

And  after  you  buy,  that  dealer  will  back 
up  the  tire’s  superior  quality  with  a  service 
designed  to  insure  you  the  lowest  cost  per 
mile. 

He  sells  the  world’s  finest  tires  at  a  range 
of  prices  to  fit  any  pocket  book;  the  values 
he  offers  are  dependable  and  real. 

He  puts  the  tire  you  buy  on  the  rim  for 
you,  fills  it  with  air,  and  throughout  its 
life  helps  you  give  it  the  care  it  should 
have  to  deliver  maximum  results. 

The  Goodyear  dealer’s  service  will  cut  your 
tire  bills  down.  Save  you  time  and  trouble. 
Make  your  tire  money  pay  bigger  returns. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Goodyear  policy: 

to  build  the  greatest  possible  value  into  Goodyear 
products j  and  to  provide  facilities  so  that  users 
can  get  all  this  inbuilt  value  out. 

I  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  whether  you  } 
:  want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good-  § 
|  year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  } 
I  lower-priced  standard  quality  Goodyear  Pathfinder  \ 

iMIlMtUMIMMMIMMIHHIIMIIMUMMMIMMMIHItlltmiMllimMmMHIHMlMMMIIHIIHimilMMtlMmi* 

Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


Buhritt. 


___  American  Agriculturist,  September  24,  1927 

Back  to  School 

Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 
T-TOW  ^uick1y  a  By  M.  C.  BURRITT  business  in  life  at 

A  week  passes  by  .  this  period  and  their 

when  one  is  busy!  It  is  but  a  step  from  education  is  our  chief  interest.  But  we 
one  week  to  another.  The  past  week  miss  them  at  home  both  for  their  com- 
has  been,  and  the  coming  weeks  will  be,  panionship  and  their  help  with  the 
very  busy  ones  for  household  and  farm  work.  The  usual 
us.  It  is  the  begin-  weakness  of  the  district  school  in  the 
ning  of  our  intensive  eighth  grade  has  compelled  -us  to  send 
harvest  period  for  ap-  the  older  boy  to  the  village.  It  is  very 
pies,  pears,  cabbage,  general  experience  that  those  children 
cauliflower  and  sweet  who  try  ot  take  their  eighth  grade  work 
corn.  During  the  past  in  the  district  school,  are  poorest  pre¬ 
week  we  finally  se-  pared  for  High  School  and  very  often 
cured  a  second  cut-  fail  to  pass  their  first  regents  exam  ma¬ 
ting  of  alfalfa  in  one  tions.  Few  of  us  want  our  own  chil- 
field  which  we  were  dren  to  have  this  handicap  and  so  we 
unfortunate  enough  usually  send  them  to  a  graded  school  if 
to  get  cut  just  ahead  we  can.  But  we  still  insist  on'main- 
of  a  week’s  rain.  It  taining  our  district  schools  as  they  used 
was  nearly  ruined  but  it  will  do  to  win-  to  be  for  the  other  fellow’s  children, 
ter  old  horses  on  and  for  the  stock  to 

pick  over  in  the  barnyard.  We  have  Cooperation  Needed 

also  been  able  to  do  some  fitting  on  Why  can’t  we  face  frankly  this  prob- 
the  wheat  ground.  Most  fields  that  are  lem  of  education  as  it  reafly  is  under 
to  be  sown  to  wheat  this  fall  are  ready  modern  conditions?  It  calls  insistently 
and  sowing  will  be  on  during  the  com-  for  cooperation— sometimes  called  con¬ 
ing  week.  solidation— in  larger  units.  Better  trans- 

Dutchess  apples  have  all  been  bar-  portation,  increased  school  costs,  a  wid- 
vested  and  Wealthy’s  are  nearly  ready  er  ratio  between  property  and  popula- 
So  far  the  first  market  was  the  best  tion  in  the  country,  modern  educational 
market,  and  it  has  not  paid  to  store,  needs  for  equipment  and  graded  schools 
It  would  be  hard  to  get  as  much  within  an  pojnt  toward  centralized  schools  as 
25  to  50  cents  out  of  storage  as  could  inevitable.  But  we  country  folks,  or  at 
have  been  had  from  the  packing  table  least  a  majorty  of  us,  alloAv  our’preju- 
at  picking  time.  Some  Wealthy’s  and  dices,  our  fear  of  increased  taxation  and 
Gravensteins  have  been  sold  at  one  dol-  losing  control  of  our  schools  to  domi- 
lar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel  nate  our  attitude  and  to  prevent  better 
for  U.  S.  No.  1,  Twenty-Ounce  bring  school  facilities  in  the  country.  So  we 
about  the  same  or  a  quarter  more  per  either  accept  necessarily  poor  teaching 
bushel  for  the  larger  sizes.  Sales  are  jn  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  our 
few  and  slow.  Bartlett  pears  were  pick-  district  schools  or  transport  our  children 
ed  during  the  past  week  and  yielded  to  other  schools  at  our  own  expense, 
about  as  expected  a  half  crop  or  less.  pay  tuition  there  in  addition  to  our  reg- 
They  were  generally  small  and  more  or  u]ar  taxes  and  have  no  control  whatever 
less  affected  by  psylla.  The  price  which  Gf  the  courses  or  the  teachers  in  the 
started  out  at  $2.50  per  bushel  for  U.  village  schools.  We  are  the  victims  of 
S.  No.  1,  has  now  fallen  to  not  more  our  own  prejudices  and  fears, 
than  three  or  three  and  a  half  cents  a 


To  my  mind  cooperation  in  larger 

units  for  schools  and  for  churches  as 

well,  is  as  necessary  and  as  inevitable 

for  the  preservation  and  development  of 

these  essential  country  institutions,  as 

good  roads  and  automotive  equipment 

i  ct  *=>  -s  n e ce s sar y  for  modern  transportation, 

are  about  beginning  to  T  .  1 


pound. 

Cabbage  Crop  Good 

It  has  been  a  week  of  wonderful 
weather — warm,  bright  and  no  rain.  The 
rain  which  fell  a  week  ago  is  about 
gone  and  we 


Leaders  who  can  convince  us  of  these 


feel  dry  and  to  need  another  rain  be¬ 
fore  wheat  sowing.  Two  cars  of  early  *ac*s  ancl  lead  us  to  their  practical  ap- 
medium  cabbage  were  loaded  here  by  plication  without  exciting  our  prejudices 
the  Cooperative  at  ten  dollars  a  ton  further  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  our 
F.  O.  B.  The  contrast  with  cabbage  children. — Hilton,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  10. 
harvest  last  fall  is  pleasing.  Then  we _ 


had  to  haul  very  small  loads  out  of  the 
fields  with  teams  and  reload  on  solid 
ground.  Now  we  can  put  on  full  loads 
directly  from  the  fields  and  be  on  solid 
ground  all  the  time.  The  cabbage  crop 
is  of  good  quality  and  yields  well. 

Better  prices  for  fruit  and  a  more 
favorable  season  are  already  beginning 
to  hearten  our  farmers  and  to  improve 
the  outloolc.  It  seems  to  me  that  land 
values  are  strengthening  slightly.  There 
is  a  better  inquiry  for  good  farms  that 
come  on  the  market. 

The  better  farms  for  sale 
are  in  demand.  Of  course 
the  buyers  are  either  city 
men  or  farmers  who  have 
accumulated  a  surplus 
before  the  depression.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  be¬ 
fore  the  average  farmer 
will  again  be  able  to  buy 
farms.  Several  good 
years  will  be  necessary 
to  make  up  losses  of  the 
past  few  years.  But  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  some 
few  small  signs  that  the 
tide  is  beginning  to  turn 
here  in  old  Western  New 
York. 

The  children  are  back 
in  school  again.  We  are 
glad  to  have  them  there 
for  learning  is  their  chief 


A  New  Bulletin 

Blacksmith  shops  are  becoming  fewer 
and  many  farmers  find  it  necessary  to  shoe 
their  own  horses.  Many  state  colleges  are 
giving  demonstrations  that  help.  “Farm 
Horseshoeing’’,  Farmers  Bulletin  1535 
gives  direction  for  the  job.  Write  to  the 
Division  of  Publications,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  G, 
for  your  copy. 


Sheriff — Did  ye  ketch  that  automobile  thief? 
Deputy — He  was  a  lucky  bird.  We  had  chased  him 
only  a  mite  when  our  500  miles  was  up  and  we  had  to 
stop  and  change  the  oil.— Judge. 
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More  About  Horse  Breeding  Associations 

High  Pressure  Promoters  Take  the  Profits — Farmers  the  Losses 


By  V.  B.  HART 


HIGH  pressure  promoters  are  again  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  scarcity  of  colts  in 
New  York  State  to  push  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  horse  breeding  associations.  An 
investigation  made  two  years  ago  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Man¬ 
agement  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  indicated  that  the  only  persons  likely  to 
benefit  from  the  organization  of  such  associa¬ 
tions  were  the  promoters  themselves,  or 
the  local  parties  who  took  them  around  to 
meet  their  neighbors.  Numerous  warn¬ 
ings  were  issued  by  the  extension  service 
of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
reliable  farm  papers. 

In  the  articles  of  warning  published, 
exception  was  not  taken  to  the  coopera¬ 
tive  ownership  of  good  breeding  stock 
or  to  farmers’  cooperative  organizations 
in  general,  but  to  the  promotion  methods 
used  and  to  the  sale  of  stallions  at  prices 
far  above  their  real  value.  County  farm 
bureau  managers  and  other  members  of 
the  extension  service  of  the  College  were 
severely  criticizd  for  these  articles  and  it 
was  claimed  that  the  extension  service 
was  not  fostering  sound  cooperative  ef¬ 
forts  on  the  part  of  farmers  to  buy  good 
breeding  stock.  However,  results  of 
horse  breeding  associations  in  operation 
during  the  past  two  years  indicate  even 
more  disastrous  results  than  were  pre¬ 
dicted  in  the  warnings  sent  out,  two  years 
ago. 

The  usual  method  of  organizing  an  as¬ 
sociation  by  a  promoter  is  as  follows : 

Having  selected  his  community,  he  en¬ 
gages  the  services  of  a  local  farmer  or 
Veterinarian  to  help  place  a  stallion  at 


Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Man¬ 
agement,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

$3600  by  selling  18  shares  of  stock  in  a  proposed 
horse  breeding  association  at  $200  per  share.  This 
local  party  apparently  gets  several  shares  as  pay 
for  introducing  the  promoter  to  his  neighbors  and 
convincing  them  that  they  should  buy  stock. 
Shares  of  stock  are  usually  paid  for  by  the  buyer 
giving  four  interest  bearing  notes  of  $50  each, 


payable  at  intervals  of  six  months,  or  one  year. 
Having  obtained  signatures  to  enough  notes  to 
cover  the  $3600  purchase  price  of  the  horse,  the 
promoter  calls  a  meeting  of  the  stockholders  to 
organize  the  association.  At  this  time  an  op¬ 
portunity  is  usually  given  purchasers  of  stock  to 
discount  their  notes  for  cash  or  for  a  single  short 
time  note  payable  at  a  local  bank.  The 
principal  interest  of  the  promoter  seems 
to  be  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  return  to 
the  community  to  collect  his  money.  The 
stallion  sold  to  the  association  is  usually 
■selected  by  the  promoter  and  insured  by 
him  to  protect  his^own  interests.  The 
promoter  usually  promises  to  replace  the 
horse  with  another  if  he  proves  to  be  a 
non-breeder  and  to  replace  the  horse  in 
case  of  death  for  an  additional  $1000. 

Each  stockholder  has  the  privilege  of 
breeding  a  certain  number  of  mares, 
usually  two  or  four.  If  he  does  not  have 
enough  mares  to  take  up  all  of  his  options, 
he  may  sell  them  to  his  neighbors.  Non¬ 
members  are  charged  a  service  fee  of 
$25.00.  One  argument  used  in  selling 
stock  is  that  a  holder  of  a  $200  share  of 
stock  could  sell  two  $25  services  per  year 
to  a  neighbor  and  in  this  way  pay  for  his 
stock  in  four  years. 

In  actual  practice  an  association  usually 
does  very  little  business  outside  of  its 
members.  Few  farmers  in  New  York 
State  have  as  many  as  four  mares  to  breed 
in  one  year  and  practically  every  stock¬ 
holder  therefore,  has  surplus  options  to 
sell.  A  stockholder  will  make  more 
by  selling  an  option  to  a  neighbor  for  $10 
than  by  having  the  neighbor  do  business 
( Continued  on  page  9) 


Courtesy,  Horse  Association  of  America. 


There  are  probably  some  communities  in  Eastern  states  with  mares 
enough  to  warrant  a  stallion.  In  such  cases  farmers  may  well  organize  their 
own  association  and  secure  a  good  animal  at  a  reasonable  price. 


Unfavorable  Weather  Results  In  Poor  Fruit  Crop 


Fall  Report  of  State  Horticultural  Society  Shows  Poor  Prospects  in  New  York 


Editor’s  Note  Following  is  the  September 
‘report  on  fruit  conditions  issued  by  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society.  This  report 
is  not  a  government  crop  report  but  is  put  out 
by  the  Horticultural  Society  with  the  cooperation 
of  R.  L.  Gillett,  Agricultural  Statistician  of  the 
Nczv  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

N  unusually  light  crop  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 
is  evident  from  the  reports  of  168  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society,  a  summary  of  which 
is  included  in  the  accompanying  table. 
County,  district  and  state 
figures  are  simply  an  aver¬ 
age  of  the  reports  as  re¬ 
ceived  except  that  the  state 


reporting  for  only  two  years,  12,440  barrels  are 
expected  this  year  compared  with  18,626  barrels 
in  1926.  In  general,  the  reporting  members 
represent  the  best  commercial  sections  of  the 
state. 

The  “condition”  reports  on  percentage  of  a 
normal  crop  of  apples  of  all  varieties  is  39  per 
cent  for  the  state  as  a  whole  compared  with 
73  reported  at  this  time  last  year  and  60  in  1925. 
Prospects  are  relatively  much  better  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  valley  than  in  Western  New  York.  The  non¬ 
commercial  sections,  not  represented  by  these  re¬ 


ports,  had  a  very  heavy  production  last  year, 
while  this  season  it  is  generally  very  light.  . 

Fall  varieties  of  apples,  heavy  last  year,  are 
relatively  light  this  season.  McIntosh,  which  had 
a  small  crop  last  season  is  better  this  year,  though 
not  heavy,  while  Northern  Spy  is  also  better 
than  a  year  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  Baldwins, 
the  major  variety  of  the  state,  show  only  33  per 
cent  of  a  normal  crop,  while  64  per  cent  was 
shown  last  year,  and  Greening,  the  second  most 
important  variety,  has  the  very  low  condition  of 
( Continued  on  page  13) 


REPORT  OF  N.  Y.  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
CONDITIONS  IN  PER  CENT  OF  NORMAL  CROP 


average  for  “apples,  all 
varieties”  and  of  pears, 
peaches,  quinces  and  grapes 
are  “weighted”  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  usual  production 
of  these  crops  in  the  various 
districts.  Figures  for 
counties  from  which  less 
than  three  reports  were  re¬ 
ceived  are  not  generally 
given,  although  these  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  district  and 
state  totals. 

The  expected  harvest  of 
marketable  fall  and  winter 
apples  on  the  farms  of  125 
members  reporting  pros¬ 
pects  for  this  year,  and  the 
quantity  harvested  in  1925 
and  1926  is  147,302  barrels 
this  year  compared  with 
230,072  barrels  in  1926  and 
?3^792  barrels  in  1925.  On 
tbe  farms  of  13  members 


Barrels  of  Fall  and  Winter  Ap¬ 
ples  of  Marketable  Quality  APPLES  PEARS  PEACHES  GRAPES 


Grown  by  125  members  reporting 


Ex- 

Har- 

Fall 

pected 

vested 

Varieties 

McIntosh 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

Niagara  . . 

6225 

13375 

38 

*82 

34 

29 

Orleans  . 

15200 

27503 

34 

92 

32 

44 

Monroe  . 

12800 

17437 

40 

82 

40 

30 

Wayne  . , . 

13250 

26582 

41 

76 

38 

34 

Genesee  . . 

1200 

2340 

28 

62 

78 

— 

Wyoming  . . 

1450 

5150 

*20 

- - 

*30 

— 

Livingston  . . . 

1000 

267 

*50 

— 

*50 

— 

Ontario  . . 

4420 

9940 

36 

71 

53 

35 

Yates  . . 

400 

1200 

*10 

83 

*25 

— 

Seneca  . • . . 

2500 

3200 

22 

63 

34 

40 

WESTERN  NEW  YORK  . 

58745 

107694  . 

36 

79 

39 

35 

Ulster  . . 

16359 

23980 

53 

63 

64 

43 

Greene  . 

2400 

5500 

43 

77 

43 

36 

Columbia  . 

15850 

17000 

64 

75 

61 

30 

Dutchess  . 

20830 

26175 

50 

79 

68 

58 

Orange  . 

9833 

11883 

67 

78 

76 

54 

Westchester  . 

3300 

6700 

50 

*100 

*92 

*5 

SOUTHEASTERN  NEW  YORK 

70572 

94238 

56 

75 

65 

45 

NORTHERN  NEW  YORK  _ 

3000 

4700 

50 

*90 

47 

*68 

CENTRAL  NEW  YORK  . 

7310 

13130 

32 

80 

58 

58 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  . . 

6325 

5810 

62 

71 

64 

19 

SOUTHWEST’N  NEW  YORK. 

. .1000 

4000 

— 

*100 

*60 

*35 

SOUTHERN  NEW  YORK  . 

350 

500 

*30 

*90 

*85 

*50 

1927  . 

147302 

44 

62 

1926  . . . 

230072 

79 

40 

1925  . 

238792 

62 

71 

1924  .> »  .  •  » •  •  *_♦  •  •  *,*-*  • » •  * 

67 

53 

1923  . . . . 

46 

54 

1922  . . . 

v,  -- 

\ 

80 

— - 

1921  . . 

' 

37 

*Less  than  3  reports. 


Northern  All  Late 


Baldwin 

Greening 

Spy 

Varieties 

Varieties 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927  1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

1926 

42 

50 

15 

82 

28 

28 

42 

52 

33 

72 

76 

89. 

42 

50 

18 

78 

44 

44 

31 

49 

32 

81 

53 

38 

60 

19 

72 

30 

28 

44 

44 

29 

70 

75 

86 

24 

65 

16 

49 

48 

25 

35 

38 

24 

87 

76 

94 

20 

55 

26 

67 

44 

26 

28 

22 

*10 

— 

*50 

— 

33 

75 

15 

90 

52 

— 

*25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

*50 

_ 

*10 

*75 

_ 

*85 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

16 

79 

20 

79 

52 

30 

36 

36 

16 

82 

*62 

*80 

*5 

85 

*5 

77 

*25 

12 

*50 

— 

*50 

— 

*40 

100 

18 

47 

12 

58 

44 

18 

52 

37 

12 

— 

*60 

*100 

32 

60 

17 

76 

42 

27 

39 

45 

28 

75 

67 

90 

35 

76 

28 

79 

51 

29 

54 

54 

6 

78 

60 

85 

35 

44 

28 

44 

45 

— 

55 

*45 

5 

67 

*20 

*100 

56 

52 

40 

72 

67 

30 

61.. 

.  .59 

6 

79 

75 

90 

24 

81 

22 

84 

64 

24 

64 

64 

12 

84 

63 

91 

55 

79 

22 

94 

65 

52 

*82 

64 

*5 

89 

*50 

93 

32 

*85 

22 

*85 

*28 

*50 

76 

67 

60 

*90 

*68 

*100 

37 

68 

28 

78 

58 

30 

64 

56 

16 

80 

60 

90 

, 

-  - 

. 

*80 

*62 

*28 

i — ~ 

— 

— . 

_ 

*75 

— - 

19 

73 

14 

77 

57 

46 

41 

45 

*0 

— 

44 

89 

34 

59 

28 

53 

48 

34 

50 

40 

*5 

*88 

*40 

— • 

*15 

88 

*5 

80 

*10 

*60 

. — 

*40 

*35 

*95 

*50 

93 

•40 

75 

*20 

*100 

*65 

*100 

— 

10 

— 

1 — 

— 

- * 

33 

22 

49 

45 

27 

56 

92 

64 

76 

31 

46 

76 

56 

43 

66 

62 

52 

71 

31 

59 

39 

49 

62 

81 

68 

38 

46 

34 

54 

69 

. — . 

84 

92 

, _ _ 

— 

/ 

— » 

53 

— ■ 

Si 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

7  he  darkest  hour  in  any  man’s  life  is  when  he 
sits  down  to  plan  lioiv  to  get  money  without  earn- 
it” — Horace  Greeley. 

*  *  * 

ALL  summer  in  common  with  our  farmer 
friends  we  have  growled  about  the  weather. 
We  are  now  glad  to  get  over  on  the  other  side  and 
say  a  good  word  for  the  splendid,  warm,  sunshiny 
days  of  the  first  two  weeks  in  September.  Under 
the  mellow  September  sun,  crops  have  matured 
and  corn  has  jumped  right  along,  although  nights 
have  been  pretty  cool  for  it.  Some  way  or  other, 
we  have  gained  the  impression  that  the  fall  is  the 
nicest  time  in  which  to  live,  in  spite  of  what  the 
poet  said  about  the  perfect  days  of  June. 

*  *  * 

OWING  to  the  good  fight  made  by  the  leaders 
of  the  dairy  organizations,  the  dairy  industry 
is  at  least  one  branch  of  farming  that  is  fairly 
well  protected  by  the  tariff.  There  is  a  tariff  of 
12  cents  a  pound  on  butter,  or  $240  a  ton.  The 
tariff  on  cheese  ranges  from  5  to  754  cents  a 
pound.  In  general  it  is  true,  however,  that  the 
farmer  has  not  been  protected  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer  by  the  tariff  schedule. 

*  ^  4= 

PRACTICAL  farmers  for  years  now  have 
been  up  against  the  proposition  of  how  far 
they  can  afford  to  go  in  fighting  back  the  brush 
and  weeds  of  the  roadsides  and  the  hedges.  On 
the  one  hand  is  the  high  cost  of  labor  in  keeping 
fences  and  pastures  clear  of  the  brush  and  on  the 
other  hand  is  always  the  bad  appearance  of  the 
brush  and  weeds  and  the  danger  that  in  time,  if 
left,  they  will  encroach  upon  valuable  land.  In 
riding  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  farm  lands 
of  the  East  this  summer,  the  lack  of  help  on  farms 
was  plainly  indicated  by  the  increasing  amount  of 
weeds  and  brush  in  the  hedges  and  pastures. 

Probably  the  answer  to  the  problem  is  in  al¬ 
lowing  the  ever  on-coming  brush  and  weeds  to 
conquer  the  back  poor  lands  and  in  using  wdiat 
labor  is  available  to  keep  clear  the  hedges  and 
meadows  that  are  still  worth  cultivating. 

*  *  * 

HOW  true  the  old  song  is  that  “you  never  miss 
the  water  until  the  well  runs  dry”.  This  is  the 
time  of  year  when  farm  people  get  the  most  from 
their  gardens  and  crops  for  their  own  tables,  and 
yet  we  wonder  sometimes  how  many  farm  folks 
really  appreciate  these  good,  fresh  products.  We 


know  that  we  did  not  when  we  lived  in  the 
country,  but  we  certainly  do  now  when  we  have  to 
live  on  the  tasteless,  poor  vegetables  and  products 
from  the  stores  . 

We  were  thinking  of  this  a  few  days  ago  after 
a  pleasant  visit  to  the  home  of  Arthur  Hoose  at 
Fishkill  Farms.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoose  have  a 
garden,  at  least  half  an  acre  in  size  we  should 
say,  and  in  this  garden  were  almost  all  of  the 
products  that  can  be  grown  in  this  climate.  It 
had  been  well  cared  for  and  the  yield  was  good. 
In  their  kindness,  they  insisted  upon  our  carrying 
generous  samples  of  the  products  home  with  us 
and  as  a  result  our  taste  has  been  ruined  for  the 
stuff  that  can  be  purchased  from  the  local  markets. 

♦  *  * 

HE  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  reports  that  the  peach  crop  in 
New  York  is  the  lightest  in  years,  not  much  over 
half  a  crop.  New  Jersey  growers  are  con¬ 
gratulating  themselves  on  almost  an  average  crop, 
with  good  prices  in  prospect.  The  prospects  in 
Michigan  and  other  peach  producing  sections  are 
for  a  very  light  crop. 


A  Time  of  Separation 

CHOOL  bells  are  ringing  again,  marking  the 
close  of  the  long  vacation  and  all  over  the 
land  the  children  and  the  young  folks  are  at  the 
great  American  job  of  obtaining  an  education. 
The  beginning  of  the  school  year  is  a  time  of 
change  and  sadness  with  many.  It  is  then  that 
the  mother  kisses  her  baby  good-bye  and  tear¬ 
fully  watches  him  march  proudly  down  the  road 
to  school  for  the  first  time.  It  is  then  also  that 
the  big  boy  or  girl,  finished  with  high  school, 
leaves  home  for  college  or  for  work  and  we, 
the  fathers  and  mothers,  know  that  while  vaca¬ 
tions  will  bring  them  back  for  short  periods,  the 
chances  are  that  they  never  will  return  for  long. 
So  we  are  lonesome  and  sad. 

But  if  these  sons  and  daughters  of  ours  are 
happy  and  if  they  make  useful  citizens,  we  must 
be  content,  for  such  is  the  way  of  Life. 


Save  Your  Seed  Corn 

LL  reports  are  discouraging  on  this  year’s 
corn  crop  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
seed  corn  next  year  will  be  very  scarce  and  high 
in  price.  So  it  is  especially  necessary  to  hold  over 
any  good  seed  that  you  may  have  on  hand  and  to 
select  and  save  seed  from  this  year’s  crop,  pro¬ 
viding  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  any  that 
matures. 


For  Better  Dirt  Roads 

N  a  meeting  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Chautauqua  County,  E.  L.  Calflisch  made 
the  statement  that  the  farmers  of  the  county  were 
sinking  in  the  mud  of  the  dirt  roads.  Mr.  Cal¬ 
flisch  has  written  on  this  subject  in  past  issues 
of  American  Agriculturist. 

What  he  says  about  his  own  county  is  true  of 
the  dirt  roads  everywhere.  Wonderful  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  building  of  good  roads  along 
the  main  highways,  but  although  the  farmers  on 
the  back  roads  have  helped  to  pay  for  the  im¬ 
proved  roads,  their  own  dirt  roads  are  in  much 
worse  shape  than  they  were  a  generation  ago. 

We  believe  it  is  about  time  that  these  dirt  road 
farmers  were  given  more  service  for  the  taxes 
they  spend.  One  suggestion  is  that  a  certain 
amount  of  the  money  which  has  formerly  gone  to 
the  improved  roads  should  be  set  aside  to  gravel 
a  section  of  dirt  road  in  each  county  every  year. 
It  is  true  also  that  whatever  improvement  is  made 
on  the  dirt  roads  must  be  done  without  additional 
local  taxes..  This  can  be  realized  if  a  part  of 
the  gasoline  tax,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  passed 
this  year,  and  appropriated  back  to  the  localities, 
is  then  used  on  the  dirt  roads  instead  of  the  main 
hard  roads.  We  suggest,  however,  that  farmers 
living  on  these  back  roads,  although  they  are  still 
in  the  majority  in  each  county,  will  not  get  their 
just  share  of  road  service  until  they  stand  up  for 
their  rights  and  make  their  protests  through  local 


Granges  or  other  organizations,  or  through  signed 
petitions  to  local  officers  in  charge  of  county  and 
town  affairs. 


It  Pays  to  Spray 

NE  of  the  finest  apple  crops  that  we  have 
seen  in  years  is  in  the  orchard  of  Henry  Mor¬ 
genthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agricul, 
turist.  The  apples  are  large,  especially  well 
colored,  the  trees  hang  full,  and  best  of  all  in  an 
hour’s  walk  through  the  orchard,  we  saw  but  one 
apple  that  had  any  scab  on  it.  These  apples  have 
been  sprayed  and  dusted  eleven  times,  and  sprayed 
at  the  right  time,  not  three  days  or  a  week  after 
the  right  time.  Think  of  the  cost  and  the  labor 
of  all  this  spraying.  Of  course,  spraying  will  not 
put  apples  on  trees  that  do  not  bear,  but  how  un¬ 
fortunate  it  is,  particularly  in  a  year  like  this, 
when  apples  are  high  in  price,  to  find  an  orchard 
bearing  well  but  full  of  defective  fruit  because  of 
lack  of  spraying.  Yet  there  are  many  such  or¬ 
chards  this  year  because  fruit  growers  have  be¬ 
come  discouraged  and  failed  to  spray  in  the  one 
year  when  it  would  have  paid  them  best. 

Every  year  we  are  more  firmly  convinced  that 
fruit  growing  is  a  great  special  trade  involving 
an  exact  science  in  addition  to  an  infinite  amount 
of  care  and  labor.  Therefore,  those  who  do  not 
have  the  qualifications  of  this  trade  or  who  are  not 
willing  to  apply  the  knowledge  when  they  have 
it,  can  no  longer  make  a  success  as  a  fruit 
grower. 


Cooperation  Here  and  in  Denmark 

FOR  years  now  about  every  other  time  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  cooperation  is  mentioned  something 
is  said  about  the  wonderful  cooperatives  of  Den¬ 
mark.  Speakers  constantly  rave  on  the  subject  and 
writers  have  filled  volumes  in  holding  Denmark 
up  as  a  model  until  we  frankly  confess  we  are 
getting  a  little  tired  of  the  subject,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  farmers  are. 

Let  us  admit  that  the  people  of  Denmark  have 
done  a  very  fine  job  in  raising  the  standards  of 
life  of  nearly  all  of  the  people  of  the  little  country 
through  cooperation.  But  at  the  same  time  let 
us  not  forget  that  Denmark  is  not  much  larger 
than  some  of  our  largest  counties.  It  has  an  area 
of  about  17,000  square  miles.  New  York  State 
contains  49,000  square  miles.  The  population  of 
Denmark  is  a  little  over  2,000,000  as  compared 
to  .  something  over  11,000,000  in  New  York. 
Therefore,  it  is  just  plain  common  sense  that 
forming  a  successful  cooperative  enterprise  in 
little  Denmark  is  an  altogether  different  proposi¬ 
tion  from  building,  for  instance,  a  cooperative 
organization  in  the  great  New  York  milk  shed 
covering  the  good  part  of  three  large  states.  A 
cooperative  enterprise  that  might  be  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess  in  a  locality  as  small  as  Denmark  could  very 
easily  be  as  large  a  failure  where  it  had  to  cover 
five  to  twenty-five  times  as  much  territory  and 
membership.  We  believe  in  cooperation,  of 
course,  but  it  should  be  realized  that  the  great 
size  of  country  and  diversity  of  conditions  here 
make  an  entirely  different  and  greater  problem 
than  there  is  in  a  smaller  country. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

QITE  a  number  of  my  friends  aLlthaca  very 
frequently  feel  sorry  for  me  and  other  poor 
mortals  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  have  the 
privilege  of  living  in  Ithaca,  so  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  these  friends,  including  Curry  Weath¬ 
erby,  Charlie  Taylor,  Ed  Babcock,  Mary  Fennell, 
Professor  Savage,  Dr.  Ladd,  Jay  Coryell,  Bristow 
Adams,  and  other  Ithaca-ites  will  appreciate  the 
following  stoiy. 

An  Ithaca  man  died  and  passed  into  the  great 
beyond.  A  guide  showed  him  about,  but  after 
an  hour  of  wandering,  the  Ithaca  man  said  con¬ 
temptuously  : 

“Well,  I’ve  heard  heaven  cracked  up  a  whole 
lot,  but  I’m  telling  you  it  ain’t  a  darn  bit  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Ithaca.” 

“Heaven!”  exclaimed  the  guide.  “THIS 
ISN’T  HEAVEN!” 


American  Agriculturist,  September  24,  1927 


News  From  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


I  ATTENDED  the  Dutchess  County  Fair  at 
Rhinebeck  and  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  on 
August  26th  and  27th  respectively.  I  en¬ 
joyed  both  of  these  days  thoroughly.  The  farm 
sent  sixteen  Holsteins  to  Rhinebeck  and  Herds¬ 
man  Hoose  had  them  in  very  good  condition  con¬ 
sidering  the  short  time  we  had  to  get  the  stock 
ready  for  the  Fair.  We  won 
something  in  every  class  we 
showed.  Mr.  Chaffee  of  Amenia 
and  ourselves  divided  most  of  the 
blue  ribbons.  In  a  contest  for 
grand  champion,  we  were  defeat¬ 
ed  in  two  classes  by  two  4H  Club 
Boys.  These  boys  deserve  a  lot  of 
credit  for  coming  to  the  Fair  wich 
two  as  fine  calves  as  I  have  seen 
anywhere,  and  if  we  had  to  be  de¬ 
feated,  I  was  delighted  to  see 
boys  walk  off  with  the  prizes. 
This  was  our  first  experience  at  showing  and 
I  felt  that  I  learned  a  distinct  lesson  through 
having  my  animals  judged  alongside  of  a  great 
number  of  other  good  stock.  I  also  got  to  know 
my  fellow  breeders  much  better  through  com¬ 
peting  with  them. 

The  spirit  of  sportsmanship  was  excellent. 
After  this  experience  we  feel  justified  in  show¬ 
ing  another  year.  I  hope  that  the  Dutchess 
County  Fair  will  be  held  a  week  earlier  next  year 
and  not  during  the  same  week  as  the  State  Fair. 
This  would  enable  us  to  select  from  the  winners 
a  County  herd  to  go  to  the  State  Fair. 

*  *  * 

WE  entered  ten  White  Leghorns  in  the 
Dutchess  County  Fair.  Our  pullets  were 
not  in  very  good  condition  as  they  were  light  in 


sion  about  changing  the  time  for  holding  the  Fair 
for  another  year,  on  account  of  the  inclement 
weather.  A  good  many  of  the  people  I  talked 
with  were  in  favor  of  having  the  Fair  two  weeks 
later  next  year,  or  about  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  There  was  some  talk  in  favor  of  having  the 
Fair  in  session  for  two  weeks  instead  of  one.  I 
would  be  glad  to  get  opinions  of  our  readers  as 
to  whether  they  would  like  to  see  the  Fair  held 
next  year  for  one  or  two  weeks. 

At  the  request  of  Commissioner  Pyrke,  I  spent 
about  a  half  hour  visiting  the  Midway.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  would  just  as  leave  see  the  Midway  done 
away  with,  as  all  the  shows  I  visited  were  not 
worth  the  price  of  admission.  Very  few  of  the 
tents  contained  the  actual  exhibits  that  the  flam- 
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about  the  Midway  at  the  State  Fair  and  also  at 
the  County  Fairs? 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  E.  T. 
Faulder,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  tuberculosis 
eradication  work  for  the  State  of  New  York.  I 
am  printing  his  letter  as  I  thought  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  other  breeders  who  are  either  ao- 
credited  or  are  on  the  way  towards  having  an  ac¬ 
credited  herd: 

“We  are  enclosing  an  official  renewal  seal  to  be  affixed 
to  your  Tuberculosis-Free  Accredited-Herd  Certificate 
No.  129553  thereby  accrediting  for  the  second  time  your 
herd  of  103  Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  This  certificate 
with  seal  attached  will  expire  July  20,  1928. 

“Two  or  three  weeks  before  this  renewal  will  become 
void  you  should  write  this  Department  and  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  that  fact ;  at  the  same  time  stating  the  name  and 
address  of  the  accredited  veterinarian  preferred  by  you 
to  make  the  retest  at  your  expense. 

“Congratulating  you  upon  the  reaccrediation  of  your 
herd.” 
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Henry  Morgenthaa,  Jr- 


Visits  With  the  Editor 


OWN  through  the  age  there  have  always 
been  a  few  men  born  with  the  spirit  of 
high  adventure  to  whom  the  Unknown 
beyond  the  horizon  always  has  had  an  ir- 
resistable  appeal,  a  call  to  come  forth,  brave 
the  danger,  disaster  and  death,  and  to  plant  the 

flag  nations  where  no 


E.  R.  Eastman 


A  Reproduction  of  the  renewal  seal  for  Fishkill  Farms 
Accredited  Herd  Certificate. 

weight,  so  we  did  not  expect  very  much  from 
them.  In  the  class  for  a  pair  of  young  pullets 
we  won  second  prize,  one  of  the  pullets  having 
been  raised  by  my  ..sons  which, 
needless  to  say,  pleased  them  im¬ 
mensely.  In  the  class  for  young 
cockerels  there  were  twenty-one 
birds  competing  and  we  won  sec¬ 
ond  and  fourth  prizes.  In  the 
young  pen  class,  our  birds  were 
thrown  out  because  the  judge 
found  three  little  stubs  between 
the  toes  of  the  cockerel.  Again 
we  felt  that  showing  our  birds 
in  competition  with  others  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  really  judge 
our  own  stock  far  better  than  we 
ever  had  before. 

I  got  a  distinct  feeling  at  the 
State  Fair  that  everybody  felt 
more  prosperous  and  more  hope¬ 
ful  about  farm  conditions  for  an¬ 
other  year.  It  semed  to  me  that 
this  was  one  of  the  best  State 
Fairs  I  have  ever  attended.  The 
Hve  stock  exhibits,  fruit,  vege¬ 
tables  and  Farm  and  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  exhibits  were  all  very  good. 

There  was  considerable  discus- 


fine  associate  adventurers  of  the  air  could  be  the 
representatives  of  our  young  American  manhood. 
When  Commander  Byrd  was  introduced,  the 
audience  instantly  arose  to  their  feet  as  a  tribute, 
and  as  he  began  to  speak,  he  was  very  evidently 
embarrassed.  He  thanked  the  audience  for  their 
courtesy  and  said  that  he  wished  his  shipmates 
were  there  for  it  was  to  them  that  the  success  of 
his  ventures  had  been  largely  due.  Commander 
Byrd  said  that  he  was  glad  to  come  to  Syracuse 
and  to  meet  so  many  farm  people.  There  are 
three  brothers  in  the  Byrd  family,  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry.  Tom  is  Governor  of  Virginia  and  sent 
his  best  wishes  from  the  people  of  Virginia  to 
Governor  Smith,  who  was  present  at  the  dinner, 
and  to  the  people  of  New  York.  Tom  and  Harry 
are  large  Virginia  farmers  and  Commander  Byrd 
said  that  this  year  his  brothers  would  harvest  40,- 
000  barrels  of  apples  and  that,  as  every  fry.it 
grower  knows,  to  grow  these  apples,  keep  them 
free  from  disease  and  to  market  them  properly 
took  real  hard  work  and  study.  Commander  Byrd 
said  that  his  brothers  had  often  endeavored  to 
get  him  to  come  into  the  farm  enterprise  with 
them,  but  he  replied  that  he  guessed  he  had  better 
stick  to  aviation  for  it  would  not  do  for  the  whole 
Byrd  family  to  “carry  all  of  their  apples  in  one 
basket !” 

After  his  introduction,  he  spoke  briefly  of  some 
of  the  problems  of  aviation  and  said  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  had  been  already  so  well  covered  that  there 
was  not  much  more  to  be  said.  “It  is  much  like 

Old  Mother  Hubbard  went  to  her  cupboard 
To  get  her  a  bottle  of  gin; 

When  she  got  there,  the  cupboard  was  bare, 

Her  daughter  had  already  been.” 

Then  he  began  to  speak  of  some  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures  and  as  he  did  he  warmed  to  his  subject 
and,  with  simple,  conversational 
language,  gripped  his  hearers 
with  the  great  drama  of  his  ex¬ 
periences.  In  speaking  of  the 
Eskimo  people,  Commander 
Byrd  told  how  these  strange 
beings  live  entirely  on  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  far  North  and  that 
their  manners  and  customs  have 
been  the  same  for  five  thousand 
years.  Fie  told  how  he  reached 
that  goal  of  so  many  explorers, 
the  North  Pole,  on  the  9th  of 
May,  1926,  at  two  minutes  past 
nine  A.  M.  He  circled  around 
the  Pole  before  leaving  and 
dropped  the  American  flag.  From 
that  desolate  point  every  direction 
is  south.  A  wind  is  always 
blowing,  and  it  is  always  a  south 
wind. 

The  commander  then  spoke 
briefly  on  his  non-stop  flight  to 

’  France,  giving  great  credit  to  the 

From  left  to  right:  Thomas,  Richard  and  Harry  Byrd  (Tom,  Dick  and  Harry).  Tom  is  &  0  0  -  .  . 

Governor  of  Virginia,  Dick  Is  the  great  aviator,  and  Harry  Is  a  large  fruit  grower.  This  picture  skill  and  bravery  ot  the  men  Who 
of  these  remarkable  brothers  was  taken  recently  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Publisher  of  Amer-  f r™ W  ™  hnn*  t-i'I 

ican  Agriculturist,  while  they  were  visiting  Franklin  Roosevelt.  c/n  puye  , 


man  has  ever  gone  before. 
Every  age  has  had  its  small 
quota  of  these  men,  the  pio¬ 
neers  and  the  explorers,  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  true 
that  there  was  something 
about  this  beckoning  call 
which  required  such  a  single¬ 
ness  of  purpose  that  there  was 
no  time  or  opportunity  for 
many  of  the  small  failings 
that  afflict  ordinary  mortals.  As  a  usual  thing, 
the  explorers  and  the  pioneers,  whether  they  were 
the  first  to  sail  the  unknown  seas  or  to  break  the 
trails  through  the  wilderness,  were  good  men 
and  true,  men  of  courage,  imagination,  unbounded 
faith  and  high  ideals. 

I  was  thinking  something  of  this  at  the  dinner 
given  by  Jerome  Barnum,  publisher  of  the  Post 
Standard,  at  Syracuse,  at  the  State  Fair,  when  it 
was  my  privilege  to  hear  Richard  E.  Byrd  and 
to  look  into  the  face  of  the  man  who  was  first 
to  sail  an  airship  across  the  “top  of  the  world”, 
who  more  recently  made  a  non-stop  fight  from 
New  York  to  France,  and  who  says  it  is  now  his 
one  ambition  to  plant  his  country’s  flag  at  the 
South  Pole. 

As  I  looked  into  his  resolute  but  smiling  face, 
and  was  charmed  by  his  personality  and  modest 
demeanor  and  speech,  I  thought  how  fine  it  is 
that  men  like  Byrd  and  Lindberg  and  their  equally 
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Horse  Power  plus  Man  Power 


GET  the  corn  from  the  crib — keep 
the  team  going — lug  the  ground  feed 
back  again.  That  was  feed  grinding  in 
the  old  days — unless  you  hauled  your 
grain  to  the  feed  mill. 

On  farms  with  electricity  you  can  con¬ 
nect  a  small  motor  to  a  feed  grinder, 
close  the  switch,  and  the  ground  feed 
runs  into  the  bin.  So  it  is  with  the  water 
pump,  the  milker,  the  separator,  and  the 
cooler — all  the  most  troublesome  chores 
are  done  by  motors. 

Indoors,  there  are  lights,  running  water, 
washers,  cleaners,  cookers.  Electric 
motors  are  rated  according  to  “horse 
power”  but  they  really  take  the  man¬ 
power  load  of  the  farm. 

If  you  are  on  an  electric  line  or  hope  to 
be  soon,  ask  your  electric  power  com¬ 
pany  for  a  copy  of  the  G-E  Farm  Book 
which  explains  many  uses  for  electricity 
on  the  farm. 


Whether  it  be  found  on 
the  motor  operating  in  a 
steel  mill,  driving  a  farm 
pump,  a  sewing,  washing, 
or  milking  machine,  or  on 
Wiring  System  and 
MAZDA  lamps,  the  G-K 
monogram  stands  for  last¬ 
ing  quality  and  service, 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


No  danger  to  children,  stock  or  poultry 

Use  K-R-O  freely  in  the  home,  bam  or  poultry 
house  with  absolute  safety.  Severe  tests  have 
proved  that  it  kills  rats  and  mice  every  time  but 
other  animals  and  poultry  are  not  itrured  by  the 
largest  doses. 


Not  a  poison 

K-R-O  is  made  of  powdered  squill-the  new  safe 
way  urged  by  Government  Experts.  Does  not  con¬ 
tain  arsenic,  phosphorus,  barium  carbonate  or  any 
ether  deadly  poison.  At  your  druggist,  75 c.  Large 
size  (4  times  as  much)  $2.00.  Or  sent  direct  from 
us  postpaid  if  he  cannot  supply  you.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


KILLS- RATS-ONLY 


The  ®©@-P2?©fIfc  WITTE 
L©g  and  „Tf»ee  Saw 


COMPLETE  OUTFITS — averythlnff  you  need  for  working  In  tim¬ 
ber.  Saws  16  to  40  cords  a  day  1  Change  to  tree  saw  in  3  minutes, 


VI?  Simply  send  name  for  NEW  CATALOGUE,  new 
*  Lower  Prices  and  offets.  8  Hours  Shipping:  Service. 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


4806  Wltta  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

4808  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Say  yoar  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  backed  by  $10  000  bond . 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  ««  AW 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

3aws  firewood  lumber,  lath,  posts,  etc  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached  Lowest  oriced  practical  saw 
nade.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices  Aisc  H  &  2  all  stee 
Concrete  Mixers  -money  saver 
on  all  concrete  -jobs 

Write  oday  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills  concrete  mixers  anc 
fence.  Ford &Fordson  Attachments 
etc  Full  ot  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO 

Box  44  Belleville,  Pa 


Heave*,  Cough*,  Condttl*i» 

« r.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  can*  satisfactory  lot 
Heaves  ormooey  back.  SI.2I 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail, 

Th*  Newton  Remedy  Oe# 
Toledo,  OMe. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  tree.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Blight  Hits  Maine  Potatoes 


Heavy  Losses  From  Dr 

'  |  ’HE  late  potato  deal  is  the  subject  of 
a  great  deal  of  speculation  follow¬ 
ing  recent  reports  from  important  produc¬ 
ing  sections  both  in  Maine  and  New  York. 
What  looked  like  a  bumper  potato  crop 
for  Maine  six  weeks  ago  or  less  lias  sud¬ 
denly  developed  into  one  that  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  shortest  of  marketable  crops 
in  years.  It  is  reported  that  blight  and 
rot  have  struck  the  Aroostock  district  ai  d 
conditions  are  said  to  be  the  worse  ex¬ 
perienced  in  several  years. 

Growers  and  shippers  have  been 
anxiously  awaiting  the  September  govern¬ 
ment  reports  which  will  give  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  changing  trend.  However,  it 
will  not  be  until  October  and  November 
reports  come  out  that  we  will  actually 
see  the  extent  of  the  damage  caused  by  rot. 

Maine  the  Hardest  Hit 

The  government  potato  estimate  for 
September  1,  issued  on  September  9,  show¬ 
ed  a  reduction  of  11  million  bushels  as 
compared  with  the  August  forecast.  The 
greatest  reduction  was  in  Maine  which 
accounted  for  almost  half  of  the  decrease. 
There  are  also  decreased  prospects  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  Mimiesota  and  Michigan.  New 
York  shows  a  very  slight  gain. 

Early  in  the  season  the  Maine  crop 
promised  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  state.  However,  during 
the  latter  part  of  August  constant 
rains  along  with  cloudy,  hot  days, 
presented  an  ideal  condition  for  the 
development  of  blight  which  killed  the 
vines  and  stopped  the  development  of  the 
tubers.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  tops 
should  be  green,  particularly  on  late 
varieties  such  as  Green  Mountains  and 
Spaulding  Rose.  However,  it  is  said  at 
the  present  time  that  a  field  of  green  tops 
is  rarely  seen  in  the  potato  district. 

In  a  statement  issued  early  this  week  by 
F-.  L.  Newdick,  chief  of  the  Division  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  state,  Maine  potato 
growers  were  advised  not  to  be  in  too  much 
haste  in  disposing  of  their  crop,  despite 
the  discouraging  features  which  have  de¬ 
veloped  within  the  past  few  weeks.  Mr. 
Newdick  covers  the  situation  fully  in  his 
statement  which  follows : 

“The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
feels  it  a  part  of  its  duty  to-  give  to  all 
our  farmers  what  seems  to  be  the  exact 
situation  at  present  regarding  our  potato 
crop.  At  the  time  of  the  last  government 
report,  August  10,  everything  looked  good 


teases  ane  Rot  Reported 

for  a  large  crop  of  potatoes,  but  the  situa¬ 
tion  has  changed  tremendously  during  the 
last  20  days.  A  late  blight  epidemic,  which 
is  general  over  the  Northeastern  section 
of  the  United  States  and  in  some 
provinces  of  Canada,  has  brought  this 
about. 

“The  Irish  Cobblers,  our  earliest  variety, 
are  practically  all  through  growing  for 
this  year.  The  yield  will  be  fairly  good. 

“The  main  crop,  or  Green  Mountains, 
is  going  down  fast  with  late  blight,  and 
will  not  make  as  large  a  crop  as  was  at 
first  thought. 

“The  Spaulding  Rose  situation  is  the 
same  as  the  Green  Mountains,  and  all  po¬ 
tato  men  will  recall  how  sensitive  the 
tender  skin  of  this  potato  is  to  the  late 
blight  spores,  causing  much  dry  rot  in  the 
bin. 

“The  department  believes  that  our  grow¬ 
ers,  and  especially  our  seed  men,  should 
not  hasten  to  sell,  but  should  wait  a  while 
and  determine  for  sure  whether  or  not 
their  potatoes  will  pass  the  certification 
grade. 

“No  one  can  predict  just  how  much  dry 
rot  there  will  be,  but  it  is  expected  from 
the  appearance  of  the  tops  that  there  will 
be  some.  This  will  materially  lessen  the 
number  of  potatoes  fit  for  shipment,  and 
ought  to  strengthen  the  market. 

“It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  department  to 
meddle  in  private  affairs  of  our  citizens, 
but  it  is  believed  from  the  best  informa¬ 
tion  obtainable  that  the  potato  market  will 
be  somewhat  improved  and  that  two 
months  from  now  a  grower  can  sell  with 
less  trouble  than  he  can  today. 

“The  September  government  forecast 
will  be  interesting,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
the  department  will  not  be  as  valuable  as 
the  October  or  November  reports,  which 
may  have  something  to  say  about  how 
much  dry  rot  there  is  in  the  potatoes. 

“What  is  true  about  seed  is  probably 
true  of  table  stock.  The  market  today  is 
weak.  Our  farmers  are  receiving  but  $1.25 
a  barrel  at  the  loading  stations,  and  the 
stock  is  not  carrying' very  well  to  market, 

“The  seed  market  is  showing  some  signs 
of  becoming  more  firm  and  it  is  hoped 
our  farmers  will  watch  the  situation 
closely.  Our  advice  is  not  to  become  ex¬ 
cited  and  sell  too  quockly,  or  too  much, 
but  go  slow  and  feel  your  way  and  see  if 
this  present  situation  cannot  be  made  td 
turn  you  a  profit.” 


The  Vegetable  Shows 


T 


Quality  Exhibits  at  Syracuse  and  Rochester 

HERE  seems  to  be  gy  PAUL  WORK 

no  question  but  that 


and  exhibition  cases, 
as  well  as  a  suitable 


the  New  York  State  Fair  boasts  of 
America’s  greatest  vegetable  show.  The 


assembling  room  and  facilities  for  judging 
demonstrations.  This  structure  has  held 


exhibit  at  the  Rochester  Exposition  is  not  third  place  on  the  building  program  for 


so  large,  but  ranks  unusually  high  in  the 
quality  of  material  shown,  thus  New 
Yorkers  are  very  forunate  in  having  at 
hand  two  educational  agencies  of  the  ut¬ 
most  value.  Unfortunately  commercial 
producers  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  look  to  these  ex¬ 
hibitions  as  clearing  houses 
for  information  on  types 


about  the  last  15  years  and  it  is  pretty 
nearly  time  it  moved  up  as  other  require¬ 
ments  are  being  met.  Horticultural  in¬ 
terests  stepped  aside  in  favor  of  the  coli¬ 
seum  and  have  been  aside  ever  since. 


Cards  Identify  Exhibits 

The  Syracuse  Show  is  very  fortunate  in 
commanding  the  services  of  C.  H.  Riley 
and  varieties^  and  also"  for  of  Sennett,  New  York  as  Superintendent, 
the  interchange  of  cultural  Mr.  Riley  has  now  been  on  duty  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  has  learned  the  game  very 


information. 

,  The  vegetable  show  at 

the  New  York  State  Fair 
this  year  was  a  great  deal 
more  complete  and  of  high¬ 
er  quality  than  last  year, 
due  perhaps  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  exhibi¬ 
tors  have  been  able  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  early  dates.  The  M.  and  L.  A.  building 
falls  far  short  of  the  possibilities  that 
would  be  afforded  by  a  horticultural  build¬ 
ing,  but  nevertheless  its  spacious  arches 
furnish  a  very  attractive  setting.  The 
urgent  need  is  for  a  building  which  will 
provide  special  facilities  for  this  type  of 
exhibition  including  refrigerated  storage 


well  indeed.  Every  year  has  seen  improve¬ 
ment  in  arrangements  and  educational 
facilities.  This  year  a  small  pavilion  was 
erected  for  judging  demonstrations.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  there  is  interest  in  this 
sort  of  thing  and  important  improvements 
are  contemplated  for  next  year.  Another 
distinct  advance  is  the  placing  of  cards  to 
indicate  kind  of  vegetable  and  variety  in 
each  of  the  several  hundred  classes.  These 
cards  were  made  by  hand  this  year,  but  are 
to  be  printed  next  year  and  will  be  even 
more  effective.  A  small  section  of  re¬ 
frigerated  cases  in  which  lettuce,  spinach 

( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 
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and  tomatoes  was  displayed  lias  proved  the 
usefulness  of  this  type  of  case  and  an 
appropriation  is  needed  to  extend  this 
service. 

The  potato  and  grain  classes  were 
judged  by  R.  D.  Lewis,  F.  O.  Underwood 
and  Lincoln  Gardner  of  Horseheads. 

H.  W.  Schneck  and  Paul  Work  judged 
the  vegetables. 

The  New  York  State  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Association  held  a  brief  meeting  on 
Tuesday  morning  and  it  is  expected  that 
this  feature  of  the  show  will  be  developed 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

Local  Associations  Exhibit 

The  classes  for  displays  by  local  asso¬ 
ciations  affiliated  with  the  state  associa¬ 
tion  brought  out  larger  competition  and 
great  improvement  in  the  displays  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  upland  class  the  Central 
New  York  Vegetable  Growers  Association 
of  Syracuse,  the  Albany  Market  Garden¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  Southern  Tier 
Market  Gardeners  Asociation  of  Elmira 
competed.  The  last  named  was  organized 
two  years  ago  and  as  a  newcomer  made  a 
very  creditable  show.  Central  New  York 
took  first  and  Albany  second.  The  muck 
classes  included  the  Central  New  York 
Association,  and  Williamson,  and  Genesee- 
Orleans  associations.  These  received 
awards  in  the  order  indicated  and  the  show 
was  one  hundred  per  cent  better  than  last 
year. 

An  Educational  Feature 

The  new  organization  of  the  State  Fair 
with  education  as  its  central  objective 
promises  to  do  much  for  the  vegetable 
show.  The  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers  Association  and  the  locals  have 
cooperated  heartily  in  the  past  and  will  be 
of  great  service  in  the  future.  The  com¬ 
mercial  growers  of  crops  will  find  it  of 
great  profit  to  sort  out  their  finest  pro¬ 
ducts  for  competition,  and  a  half  a  day 
or  a  day  spent  in  the  hall  yields  informa¬ 
tion  and  suggestions  that  are  of  value 
which  few  realize. 

The  vegetable  show  at  the  Rochester 
Exposition  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  C.  G.  Porter  with  Harold  Barnum  as 
assistant.  The  contest  at  this  show  is  for 
Grange  collections  for  which  Irondequoit 
and  Greece  Granges  competed.  How  a 
finer  collection  could  be  assembled  is  hard 
to  suggest  and  the  competition  is  always 
Very  close.  A  separate  award  is  made  for 
the  wall  display  and  Greece  won  first  for 
this  with  a  vegetable  field  scene  developed 
with  different  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds 
Which  was  a  rare  bit  of  artistry.  The 
term  is  used  advisedly  for  the  shading  of 
color  and  the  command  of  perspective  are 
only  at  the  service  of  an  artist.  The 
battle  for  individual  collections  of  vege¬ 
tables,  limited  to  IS  kinds  and  3  varieties 
of  each,  brought  out  six  displays,  any 
one  of  which  would  take  first  in  most 
shows.  J.  H.  West  and  Sons  received  first 
premium,  winning  by  one-half  of  one  point 
over  C.  Duerr,  both  being  from  Iron¬ 
dequoit.  Quality  vegetables  with  simply, 
uncrowded  and  well-balanced  arrangement 
were  characteristic  of  both  displays.  C.  R. 
White  and  Paul  Work  were  the  judges. 
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Emmadine  Farms  Win  Awards 
At  Syracuse 

tj’MMADINE  Farms,  the  pure  bred 
Guernsey  cattle  breeding  farms  con¬ 
ducted  by  J.  C.  Penney,  founder  of  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  at  Hopewell  Junction, 
New  York,  won  the  ribbons  for  Grand 
Champion  Bull  and  Grand  Champion  Cow 
in  the  Guernsey  division  at  the  New  York 
State  Fair  on  August  31. 

Five  firsts  were  scored  by  Emmadine 
Farms  in  other  classes  as  well  as  first 
in  the  Dairy  Herd  class. 

Mr.  Penney  who  is  an  internationally 
known  breeder  of  Guernsey  stock  is  con¬ 
ducting  an  experiment  in  breeding  for  type 
and  production  in  this  well  known  type  of 
dairy  cattle. 


Clean  house  in  the  farm  woodlot  on 
slack  days  by  cutting  out  the  weed  trees, 
like  dogwood,  blue  beech,  and  ironwood. 
The  grapevine  is  another  enemy. 
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The  One-Room  Home 
Of  Every  Closed  Car  Owner; 


A  closed  car  is  virtually  a  one-room 
home — a  home  in  which  the  average 
motorist  spends  more  waking  hours 
than  in  any  room  in  his  house.  When 
the  body  is  by  Fisher,  your  one  •'room 
house  on  wheels  is  sure  to  possess  not 
only  many  outstanding  advantages  in 
comfort,  in  convenience,  and  in  beauty, 
but  also  an  extreme  degree  of  dura' 
bility  which  assures  that  the  interior 
of  your  Fisher  Body,  [including  the 
upholstery,  will  retain  its  charm  of 
appearance  during  the  long  life  of  the 
car.  When  you  select  a  new  car  be  sure 
that  it  brings  you  the  important  superb 
orities  which  Fisher  Bodies  provide. 


Interior  Features 
of  Body  by  Fisher 

Upholstery  Cloth — Fisher  uses  mo¬ 
hair,  velour  and  broadcloth,  carefully 
tested  for  long  wear  and  color  fastness,  of 
pleasing  and  harmonious  color  design 
and  pattern. 

Cushions  and  B ac\s — Fisher  designs 
6eat  cushions  and  backs  with  utmost  atten* 
tiontocomfort  and  durability  .Saddle-back 
type  springs  are  used  in  order  to  fit  the 
contours  of  the  human  body  and  thus  pro* 
vide  the  maximum  in  riding  comfort.  Seat 
cushions  and  the  back  cushions  each  con* 
tain  50  flexible,  resilient  springs. 

Hardware— Fisher  door  handles,  win* 
dow  regulator  handles,  dome  lights,  and 
other  appointments  are  all  of  pleasing 
design,  and  lasting  finish,  constructed 
for  long  service. 


CADILLAC  *  LASALLE  '  BUICK  -  CHEVROLET  '  OAKLAND  '  PONTIAC  '  OLDSM OBILR 

FISHER  BODIES 


GSNERAL  MOTORS 


4  TIMES  Around  tbs  World  with  ONE  0ILIN6 

100,000  Miles  Without  Stopping  for  Oil 

An  inventor  who  could  develop  an  airplane  which 
would  perform  such  a  feat  would  be  considered  a 
wonder.  But  such  is  the  record  of  regular 
accomplishment  by  the  Auto-oiled  Aermotor 
•  in  pumping  water. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  revolutions  the 
wheel  of  a  windmill  makes?  If  the  wheel  of  an  Aermotor  should 
-  roll  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  same  speed  that  it 
makes  when  pumping  water  it  would  encircle  the  world  in  90  days, 
or  would  go  four  times  around  in  a  year.  It  would  travel  on  an 
average  275  miles  per  day  or  about  30  miles  per  hour  for  9  hours 
each  day.  An  automobile  which  keeps  up  that  pace  day  after  day 
;  needs  a  thorough  oiling  at  least  once  a  week.  Isn’t  it  marvelous, 

then,  that  a  windmill  has  been  made  which  will  go  50  times  as  long  as  the  best 
automobile  with  one  oiling  and  keep  it  up  for  25  or  30  years? 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  after  many  years  of  service  in  every  part  of  the 
world  has  proven  its  ability  to  run  and  give  the  most  reliable  service  with  one 
oiling  a  year.  The  double  gears,  and  all  moving  parts,  are  entirely  enclosed  and 
flooded  with  oiL  Aermotors  and  Aermotor  Towers  withstand  the  storms. 

£5£?’ ■&  AERMOTOR  CO.  Sc 


Dallas 

Minneapolis 


Des  Moines 
Oakland 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Fishkill 

Farms 


Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Colantha  Aaggle  Sir  May 
Born  November  29,  1926 
Fishkill  Hengerveld  Lake  Cedar 
Born  February  12,  1927 
Fishkill  Sir  May  DeKol  Inka 
Born  February  15,  1927 

Fishkill  Aaggie  Inka  Sir  May 
Born  February  17,  1927 
Fishkill  Sir  May  Colantha 

Born  February  21,  1927 


These  calves  are  ideal  for  a  boy  or 
girl  going  into  calf  club  work. 

For  prices,  terms,  detailed  pedigrees 
and  other  particulars  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Last  Call 
at $300- 
Let’s  Go 

In  the  Chinese  Auction 

of  Fishkill  May  Bird  Inka 

we  started  at  $450  with  the  promise 
that  if  he  were  unsold  on  July  1,  the 
price  would  go  down  $50.  It  went. 
Since  then  on  the  first  of  each  month 
$50  has  been  lopped  off.  Here  it  is 
September  and  off  goes  $50  more. 
Now 

Who  Will  Bid  For 

Fishkill  May  Bird  Inka 

A  descendant  on  both  sides  of  his 
pedigree  of  the  great  Dutchland  Colan- 
tha  Sir  Inka,  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
that  most  noted  milk  sire,  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad. 

He  is  Ready  for  Service 

HIS  SIRE 

FISHKILL  SIR  MAY  HENGERVELD 
DE  KOL,  a  grandson  of  a  daughter  of 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  with  a 
record  of  30.95  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 
Through  his  dam,  Winana  Segis  May 
2nd,  he  is  a  grandson  of  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Hero  (37  tested  daughters,  2 
over  31  pounds),  a  full  brother  of  the 
great  King  Segis  Pontiac  Count  whose 
daughters  have  broken  world  records. 

HIS  DAM 

FISHKILL  BIRD  COLANTHA  INKA, 
a  daughter  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 
Inka,  whose  A.  R.  daughters  are  legion, 
with  18  over  30  pounds.  Fishkill  Bird 
Colantha  Inka  is  a  grand-daughter  of 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Hero,  who  was  a 
full  brother  to  King  Segis  Pontiac 
Count,  as  mentioned  above. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
young  bull  we  are  selling  carries  Colan¬ 
tha  Johanna  Lad  and  King  Segis  Pon¬ 
tiac  blood  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  his  pedigree.  Truly  he  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  head¬ 
ing  any  man’s  herd. 

$450  was  his  starting  price 
Now  it  is  -  -  $300 

WHO  WILL  BID? 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  further 
particulars,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Selected  Pigs  for  Sale 

-irje  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Cross.  All  from  Large  Type  Stock. 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old  $3.75 
Pigs  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.00 

7e  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you  on  approval, 
arebred  Chester  White  Barrow  Boars  or  Sows,  7  weeks 
old,  $5.25  each,  no  charge  for  crating. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM 

3ox  48,  R.F.D.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross, 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

T-ggcd  pigs’  from  large  ‘TP',  fast-growing 
-tock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Keer 
hem  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense.  3 

Orders  promptly  filled— no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 

"■  tUir'  206u  WashinSfon  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
"•  S.— -Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $5.50  each 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SAI  F. 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire.  All  blocky  pigs,  large  type  stock. 

7  weeks  old,  $3.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.25 

yi”  sh>P  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval 
if«w  P”re  bred  Chester  Whites,  7  to  8 
veeks  old,  $5.50  each. 

JICHAEL  LUX  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mao. 


Pigs  For  Sale  For  Immediate  Delivery 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
•’hese  are  ali  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  make 
irge  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Chester  ana 
erfcshire  Cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $3.75  each;  8  to  10 
eeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  COD 
a  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  If  not  sat-" 
fied,  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned, 
o  charge  for  crating  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St., 
oburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086.  P.  S.  3  months  old  pigs 
each. 


Cattle  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 

Guernseys  and  Holsteins  Lead  in  Numbers  at  Syracuse 


10 


BIG  WEEKLY  ; 


10* 


Most  unusual  offer l  Ten  weekly  issues  of  Ameri- 
ca  a  liveliest  illustrated  magazine  for  10c.  Highest 
Quality  Action;  unusua  1  articles;  sparkling  wit  and 
humor.  Send  name,  address  and  10c  without  delay. 

The  Pathfinder,  Dept  D-130,  Washington, D.C.' 


"\V7E  of  the  cattle  department  are  not 

affected  by  rain.  With  the  fine  barn 
that  we  have  and  the  coliseum,  the  judg¬ 
ing  can  go  on  in  practically  any  kind  of 
weather  and  still  keep  the  cattle  comfort¬ 
able. 

The  exhibit  of  cattle  this  year  was  re¬ 
markable  in  many  respects.  The  thing  that 
stands  out  most  prominently  in  my  mind  is 
the  fact  that  we  had  almost  exactly  200 
head  of  Holstein  and  200  head  of  Guern¬ 
seys  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  from 
our  own  State.  Some  will  say  that  this  is 
nothing  to  be  proud  of  and  to  crow  over, 
but  I  think  it  is.  I  believe  that  our  own 
State  Fair  is  the  place  to  prove  that  to  the 
stock  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  we 
could  make  such  an  exhibit. 

New  York  State  is  a  Holstein  state  first 
of  all  because  of  tradition  and  numbers  of 
Holstein  cattle  produced  here.  We  have 
as  good  Holstein  cattle  as  any  place  in  the 
world  and  I  believe  that  our  New  York 
State  Fair  is  the  place  to  prove  that  to  the 
world.  Therefore  I  do  not  believe  in  a 
state  classification  alongside  the  open 
classification.  I  believe  that  the  regular 
classes  should  be  open  to  the  world  and 
then  we  can  show  our  own  catle  against 
those  of  any  other  state. 

Should  Encourage  Small  Breeders 

However,  I  believe  that  the  State  Fair 
should  do  something  to  encourage  the 
smaller  breeders  who  do  not  keep  their 
herds  in  top  show  condition  all  the  time 
and  who  cannot  afford  to  maintain  show 
herds.  This  we  are  doing  by  means  of  the 
county  exhibit  classes.  This  year  there 
were  eight  county  herds  in  and  it  was  a 
wonderful  exhibit.  I  hope  next  year  that 
there  will  be  at  least  ten  counties  showing. 

Oswego  County  won  first ;  Onondaga, 
second;'  Washington,  third;  Chenango, 
fourth;  Chemung,  fifth.  Washington  and 
Onondaga  were  allowed  to  enter  a  sec¬ 
ond  county  herd,  but  were  not  allowed  to 
show  for  place  because  their  second  herds 
were  entered  very  late  and  all  counties 
were  not  notified  that  they  could  enter 
more  than  one  herd  from  a  county. 

The  quality  of  the  older  Holstein  bulls 
shown  was  very  poor.  We  must  get  out 
better  bulls  for  our  fair.  The  quality  of 
the  female  classes  was  fine.  All  in  all  I 
look  upon  our  State  Fair  as  a  big  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  New  York  State  breeders  to 
show  the  world  what  they  have.  It  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  New  York  State  Hol¬ 
stein  Association  to  do  a  wonderful  piece 
of  work  through  the  county  clubs. 

The  Guernsey  Exhibit 

The  New  York  State  Guernsey  Breed¬ 
ers  Association  has  built  itself  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  at  the  State  Fair  that  is  an 
outstanding  accomplishment.  This  accom¬ 
plishment  was  backed  up  by  a  wonderfully 
fine  exhibit  of  cattle,  both  male  and 
female. 

In  the  Guernsey  breed  we  had  a  more 
nearly  state  show  than  in  Holsteins  be¬ 
cause  there  were  only  15  Guernseys  from 
outside  the  State.  The  Guernsey  breed¬ 
ers  considering  the  number  of  animals  in 
the  State  made  a  wonderful  showing  of 
183  New  York  State  Guernseys  by  actual 
count. 

Guernsey  breeders  have  taken  hold  of 
the  county  herd  idea  well  also.  Onondaga 
County  won  first;  Cayuga,  second;  Madi¬ 
son,  third;  Columbia,  fourth.  Onondaga 
was  allowed  a  second  entry  to  take  fifth 
money.  Here  too  we  want  10  herds  an¬ 
other  year. 


By  E.  S.  SAVAGE 

Superintendent  of  Cattle. 

organizations  and  get  in  more  county 
herds.  Jersey  breeders  presented  three 
county  herds  this  year.  Onondaga  won 
first;  Washington,  second;  and  Greene, 
third.  There  was  only  one  Ayrshire 
county  exhibit  from  Onondaga  county. 
There  was  no  class  for  a  Brown  Swiss 
county  exhibit.  I  think  we  should  make 
such  a  class  another  year  on  account  of 
the  interest  our  Brown  Swiss  breeders  are 
taking. 

The  Milking  Shorthorn  breeders  made 
a  wonderful  showing  in  quality  and  with 
54  animals  out  the  number  was  good  com¬ 
pared  with  the  number  of  animals  in  the 
state. 

The  Beef  Cattle 

I  have  been  Cattle  Superintendent  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  for  six  years.  This 
is  the  first  year  that  we  have  ever  paid 
a  premium  to  a  New  York  owned  Here¬ 
ford.  We  also  paid  premiums  this  year 
to  New  York  owned  Angus  cattle.  Al¬ 
together  there  were  only  65  beef  animals 
show  in  the  Hereford,  Angus  and  Short¬ 
horn  breeds.  We  cannot  expect  a  large 
beef  cattle  show  so  long  as  the  present 
date  of  the  fair  is  as  it  is.  The  Eastern 
Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders’  Association  had 
a  meeting  at  the  fair  and  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  the  date  of  the  fair  be  put  back 


to  the  old  date,  that  is,  to  the  week  pre-. 
vious  to  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at 
Springfield,  Mass. 

As  to  quality,  the  beef  cattle  exhibit 
was  fine. 

A  wonderful  part  of  our  cattle  show  this 
year  was  the  cattle  exhibited  by  the  boys 
and  girls  in  their  calf  club  work.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  this  department  the  fair  is 
certainly  doing  good  educational  work. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  active.  They  learn 
every  minute  that  they  are  there.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  contacts  they  make  are  good. 
The  only  place  that  the  fair  is  falling  down 
is  with  respect  to  the  treatment  that  the 
boys  and  girls  get.  I  believe  that  if  the 
date  of  the  fair  remains  as  it  is  that  these 
calf  club  exhibits  can  be  accommodated  in 
the  cattle  barn.  Perhaps  that  is  argument 
enough  to  keep  the  date  where  it  is,  al¬ 
though  that  means  that  the  beef  cattle 
show  will  always  be  small  in  numbers. 

I  came  from  this  year’s  cattle  show  with 
the  feeling  that  our  cattle  show  can  be 
made  better  and  more  representative  of 
our  great  New  York  State  Cattle  business. 
At  the  same  time  I  firmly  believe  that 
progress  is  being  made.  For  years  your 
Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  has  asked  that  the 
name,  age,  and  name  of  owner  of  every 
animal  be  put  on  a  card  at  the  head  of 
each  animal.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we 
accomplished  this  this  year  and  that  the 
public  appreciated  this. 


F armer  Kills  State  Troopers 

Allegany  County  Tragedy  Stirs  Countryside 


TWO  State  Troopers,  members  of 
that  organization  which  has  been  so 
active  in  protecting  the  farmers’  proper¬ 
ty  met  death  recently  near  Rushford  Al¬ 
legany  County  at  the  hands  of  Wilmer 
L.  Wagner,  a  twenty-three  year  old 
farmer.  The  two  troopers,  Robert  Roy 
of  Dobbs  Ferry  and  Arnold  Rasmussen 
of  Jamestown  went  to  the  Wagner  ten¬ 
ant  house  on  the  B.  D.  White  Farm  to 
serve  Wagner  with  a  warrant  secured 
by  Clarence  Benjamin  of  Filmore  which 
charged  Wagner  with  having  defrauded 
him  of  $4,  the  cost  of  some  gasoline 
purchased.  The  troopers  found  Wagner 
at  the  dinner  table  and  he  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  change  his  clothes. 

Roy  was  standing  outside  and  Ras¬ 
mussen  in  the  kitchen  when  Rasmussen 
heard  a  shot  and  saw  Roy  fall.  Rasmus¬ 
sen,  a  former  member  of  the  Canadian 
Royal  Mounted- police,  started  upstairs 
without  hesitation  to  “get  his  man.” 
When  half  way  up,  he  was  also  .shot. 
Wagner  used  a  shot  gun  and  both  men 
were  killed  instantly. 

Troopers  and  Citizens  Unite  to 
Find  Wagner 


of  Titusville,  who  had  been  bitten  by  a 
three  foot  copperhead.  The  latest  re¬ 
port  indicates  that  Gusinier  will  live. 


New  York  City  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  Wants  Inspectors 

IN  the  August  6  issue  an  announcement 

was  made  that  the  New  York  city  De¬ 
partment  of  Health  wishes  to  obtain  the 
services  of  approximately  thirty  tem¬ 
porary  milk  inspectors.  Notice  has  been 
recently  received  that  the  Municipal- 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  approved 
the  request  of  Commissioner  Harris  to 
reopen  the  applications  for  these  posi¬ 
tions.  Any  one  interested  in  securing 
such  a  position  with  the  Department 
should  write  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  505  Pearl  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Applicants  must  have  had  agricultural 
school  or  some  equal  training  and  must 
have  had  some  experience  in  the  handl¬ 
ing  of  milk  and  milk  products  or  any 
milk  inspection  work. 


Ayrshire  Jersey  and  Brown  Swiss 

The  other  dairy  breeds  did  not  have  as 
large  exhibits  as  the  Holsteins  and 
Guernseys.  There  were  136  Jerseys  in  the 
barn,  71  Ayrshires  and  72  Brown  Swiss. 
All  of  these  exhibits  were  creditable. 
Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Brown  Swiss  exhibit  perhaps,  because  of 
the  really  small  numbers  to  draw  from. 

There  is  a  real  chance  for  these  groups 
to  build  up  better  state  and  county  club 


Wagner  fled  carrying  the  shot  gun. 
Word  of  the  double  killing  was  sent  to 
the  Sheriff’s  office  and  officers  of  Troop 
A,  located  at  Batavia,  immediately  or¬ 
dered  five  men  to  the  scene. 

It  is  reported  that  feeling  is  very  high 
in  the  section  against  Wagner  and  citi¬ 
zens’  posses  as  well  as  State  police  and 
sheriffs’  deputies  are  searching  the  sec¬ 
tion  where  Wagner  was  last  seen.  Police 
in  Rochester  and  Buffalo  have  been  noti¬ 
fied  to  be  on  the  look  out  for  him. 

Bloodhounds  were  used  in  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  track  him  down  near 
Middlebury  in  Tioga  county,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  A  patrol  of  troopers  was  left  at 
Middlebury  while  the  sheriff  left  to  fol¬ 
low  up  other  clues. 

A  few  days  after  the  tragic  and  un¬ 
timely  death  of  these  two  fearless  troop¬ 
ers,  the  story  comes  from  New  Jersey 
of  the  ride  of  two  state  troopers  on  mo¬ 
torcycles  a  distance  of  seventy-five 
miles  in  sixty-five  minutes  to  save  a  life. 

They  carried  anti-snake  bite  serum 
from  New  York  to  Trenton  to  save 
Louis  Gusinier,  a  fifty  year  old  farmer 


New  York  County  Notes 

Chenango  County — The  oats  this 
year  are  extra  heavy  of  excellent  qual¬ 
ity.  Plenty  of  hay.  All  crops  are  rath¬ 
er  late  in  harvesting.  Buckwheat  is 
very  good.  Corn  ensilage  is  very  good. 
Potatoes  extra  quality  this  year.  Apple 
crop  is  very  poor.  Pasture  is  extra 
good. — J.  B. 

♦  *  * 

Tioga  County — The  music  furnished 
for  old  home  week  and  Owego’s  cen¬ 
tennial  was  from  a  band  from  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  who  were  hired  to  come 
here  for  the  week  and  also  the  boys’ 
band  of  the  Owego  Free  Academy 
(which  is  an  unusual  band  of  young¬ 
sters),  and  which  is  called  “one  of  the 
best  around  this  section, ’’and  they  made 
fine  music  all  the  week. — D.  B. 

♦  *  * 

Cayuga  County — Cayuga  County 
Farm  Bureau  will  conduct  a  dairy  tour 
through  the  center  of  the  county  on 
Wednesday,  September  28.  The  speak¬ 
er  will  be  Professor  W.  T.  Crandall.— 
C.  L.  M. 
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More  About  Horse  Breeding  Associations 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


with  the  association  and  paying  $25.00  for  a 
service  fee  into  the  funds  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Lack  of  business  outside  of 
members  is  certain  to  result  in  an  as¬ 
sessment  on  stock  to  pay  for  the  keep¬ 
ing  and  management  of  the  horse.  Non¬ 
members  are  thus  benefited  more  than 
are  members. 

During  the  summer  of  1924  four  asso¬ 
ciations  were  organized  in  the  State  by 
one  promoter.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
breeding  season  two  of  the  associations 
had  no  colts  and  none  expected.  One 
of  the  associations  was  able  to  get  an¬ 
other  horse  from  the  promoter  to  re¬ 
place  the  non-breeder  which  they  had 
purchased.  The  other  association  still 
had  their  original  horse  at  the  end  of 
the  year  although  their  contract  called 
for  "his  replacement.  The  other  two 
associations  had  a  total  of  21  mares  in 
foal  as  a  result  of  their  first  year’s 
business.  However,  apparently  only 
one  service  fee  was  actually  paid  for  by 
a  non-member,  as  the  records  of  the  4 
associations  showed  a  total  income  of 
only  $25.00.  The  total  expense  of  the 
four  associations  during  the  first  year, 
exclusive  of  interest  on  investment,  was 
$1773.  This  meant  an  assessment  of 
approximately  $25  per  share  of  stock. 
Local  parties  who  may  have  received 
stock  in  payment  for  introducing  the 
promoter  to  their  neighbors  found  that 
they  owned  a  liability  rather  than  an 
asset. 

Promoter  Merely  a  Salesman 

The  standard  price  asked  by  promot¬ 
ers  for  a  stallion  seems  to  be  $3600,  al¬ 
though  several  have  been  sold  for  larg¬ 
er  amounts.  The  stockholders  in  an  as¬ 
sociation  seldom  see  the  horse  until 
after  the  promoter  has  their  signatures 
on  the  notes  for  stock.  Frequently, 
when  stockholders  have  attempted  to 
start  action  to  recover  damages  from  a 
supposed  stock  raiser  who  sold  them 
their  horse,  they  find  that  the  promoter 
•was  not  a  raiser  of  horses,  but  merely 
a  salesman  whose  “whereabouts  are 
now  unknown.” 

While  some  stallions  have  been  sold 
to  groups  of  farmers  in  New  York  State 
by  reliable  breeders  at  a  reasonable 
price,  the  usual  $3600  horse  sold  by  a__ 
promoter  is  a  very  mediocre  animal 
and  could  easily  be  replaced  for  less 
than  $1000. 

The  writer  knows  of  no  horse  breed¬ 
ing  association,  organized  in  this  State 
by  a  promoter  that  can  be  termed  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  he  does  know  of  many  that 
have  wound  up  their  affairs,  during  the 
past  few  years,  with  the  stockholders 
owning  an  almost  worthless  stallion 
and  some  highly  embossed  stock  certi¬ 
ficates,  as  payment  for  their  $3600.  In 
one  county,  in  this  State,  three  associa¬ 
tions  were  organized  where  there  were 
scarcely  enough  brood  mares  to  war¬ 
rant  the  standing  of  one  good  stallion. 
In  another  county  an  association  was 
organized  about  a  }-ear  ago  just  after 
the  affairs  of  an  older  one  were  wound 
up  and  the  stallion  sold  for  $300.  This 
new  association  had  the  best  horse  and 
the  best  chance  of  success  of  any  pro¬ 
moted  association  with  which  the  writer 
is  familiar,  but  it  finished  its  first  year’s 
business  with  an  assessment  of  $20  per 
share  of  stock  to  cover  the  cost  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  horse. 

Horse  Raising  Not  Extensive  in 
East 

What  the  writer  has  said  in  this  and 
other  articles  in  way  of  criticism  is  not 
meant  as  an  attack  upon  the  need  for 
good  breeding  stock  in  New  York  State 
or  the  cooperation  of  farmers  to  joint¬ 
ly  purchase  good  sires.  Exception  is 
taken,  however,  to  the  placing  of  stal¬ 
lions  in  communities  where  there  is  no 
need  for  any,  and  to  the  promoters’ 
methods  which  almost  invariably  result 
disastrously  for  the  farmer  stockhold¬ 
ers. 


Horse  raising  can  never  compete,  in 
New  York  and  other  eastern  states, 
with  the  production  of  milk  and  those 
cash  crops  adapted  to  our  section.  The 
East  will  probably  always  depend  large¬ 
ly  upon  those  limestone  sections  of  the 
Middle  West  that  have  cheaper  feed 
and  a  longer  pasture  season  for  our 
principal  source  of  horse  flesh.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  present  shortage  of  colts 
and  prospects  for  higher  horse  prices  in 
sight,  there  is  a  much  better  chance 
now  of  a  person  getting  his  money  back 
from  raising  a  colt  in  New  York  or 
other  Eastern  States  than  when  horse 
prices  are  very  high.  Many  colts  are 
raised  when  horses  are  high  and  few 
when  the  are  cheap. 

There  are  probably  a  few  communi¬ 
ties  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
states  where  there  are  enough  mares 
that  farmers  wish  to  breed  to  warrant 
the  keeping  of  a  good  stallion,  and  none 
is  available.  In  such  cases,  farmers 
might  wrell  organize  an  association 
themselves,  minus  the  services  of  the 
high  pressure  salesman  with  his  hand¬ 
somely  embossed  stock  certificates  and 
local  solicitor.  The  cost  of  forming 
their  own  association  and  of  sending 
two  or  three  members  out  to  look  up  a 
good  horse  is  likely  to  be  much  less 
than  that  incurred  by  groups  of  farmers 
who  have  paid  promoters  for  doing  the 
job  for  them. 


Justice  Tompkins  to  Hear  Milk 
Graft  Cases 

USTICE  A.  S.  Tompkins  of  Nyack 
has  been  designated  to  sit  in  the 
criminal  court  building  in  Manhattan  as 
a  committing  magistrate  and  inquire 
into  the  milk  grafts  in  York  County. 
Ninety-six  alleged  criminal  offences  in 
connection  with  the  milk,  butter  and 
cheese  inspection  uncovered  by  Charles 
Kelby  former  Justice  and  special  milk 
investigator  will  be  reviewed  by  Justice 
Tompkins.  It  is  said  that  Justice  Tomp¬ 
kins  was  invited  from  another  county  to 
prevent  any  suspicion  of  partisanship. 
The  ninety-six  cases  scheduled  are  out 
of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Kelby.  The  remaining 
fifty-five  are  divided  among  the  four 
other  counties  of  the  city.  The  names 
of  the  persons  implicated  have  been 
withheld.  In  an  interview.  Chief  Assist¬ 
ant  District  Attorney,  Pecora,  on  Au¬ 
gust  30  declared  that  he  doubted  wheth¬ 
er  or  not  evidence  had  been  gathered 
to  make  possible  any  new  or  important 
convictions.  Later  he  protested  that  he 
had  been  misunderstood,  saying  that  he 
meant  that  no  new  convictions  of  great¬ 
er  importance  than  those  of  a  year  ago 
seemed  likely. 


Holstein  Makes  New  Butter 
Record 

f^AISY  Aaggie  Ormsby  3rd,  a  seven- 
year-old  Holstein  cow  owned  by  the 
Lakefield  Farms,  Clarkston,  Michigan, 
has  just  completed  a  butter  production 
record  which  makes  her  the  United 
States  butter  champion  over  all  ages  and 
all  breeds.  In  365  days  she  produced  33,- 
140  pounds  milk  containing  1,286.23 
pounds  of  butterfat  or  1,607.78  pounds 
of  butter. 

She  was  bred  by  John  Erickson,  Wau¬ 
paca,  Wisconsin,  and  is  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mer¬ 
cedes  37th.  Her  dam  is  Daisy  Aaggie 
Ormsby. 

Shortly  before  she  finished  her  record 
breaking  test  she  was  purchased  by 
Winterthur  Farms,  Winterthur,  Dela¬ 
ware. 


About  one  million  employes  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  electrical  industry  in  the 
United  States.  « 
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Here  is  money-saving  information  you  can  have  right  at 
your  elbow.  No  cost.  No  obligation.  Before  you  build  a  new 
barn  or  remodel  the  old  one — send  the  coupon.  Thousands 
of  barns  have  been  built  from  Louden  plans  and  suggestions. 

We  will  show  you  how  to  avoid  expensive  lumber  waste- 
how  to  establish  the  proper  floor  levels — how  to  build  the 
strongest  roof  with  large,  open  mow  space  —  how  to  get  a 
better  barn  for  less  money.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today. 
We  will  send  you,  free  and  postpaid,  blue  print  plans  and 
suggestions  to  fit  your  needs.  We  gladly  help  farmers  plan. 


Cows  Make  More  WSilk 

with  water  bowls.  Reported  grains 
of  10%  to  25%.  Lengthen  lactation 

Seriod.  Prevent  spread  of  diseaea 
irough  water.  Fill  oat  the  coupon. 


L&tjor  Savistg  Basrsa  Eqislpassesat 

The  coupon  will  bring  you  the  latest  information  about  Louden 
Stalls  and  Stanchions — how  they  save  you  time  and  labor 
and  give  cows  real  pasture  comfort  while  stabled.  Louden 
Water  Bowls  end  the  job  of  turning  the  cows  out  to  water 
—increase  milk  production— bring  in  more  money.The  Louden 
Manure  Carrier  takes  the  drudgery  out  of  barn  cleaning 


Pay  From 


One  Trip- 
Five  Wheel¬ 
barrow  Loads 

An  easy  push.  Louden 
Manure  Carrier  ends 
drudgery.  Makes  boy’s 
play  of  barn  cleaning, 
bend  the  coupon  today. 


We  have  an  Easy  Payment  Plan  for  __ 

.  the  installation  of  this  better  TODAY! 

I2ISOSSI6  PlatS  I  equipment.  Ask  us  for  details.  J  LoUDEN45©7Court  st.,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

■  Send  me,  postpaid  and  without  # 

The  Louden  line  also  includes  Feed  Carriers  and  i  charge,  barnpianbiue  prints  and  suggestions. 
Trucks,  Steel  Pens,  Manger  Divisions,  Bull  Staffs,  I  I  expect  to  □  build  □  remodel  a  barn 

Cupolas,  Ventilating  Systems,  Hog  House  Equipment,  |  for . cows. ....  .bulls.  ....  .young  stoclt 

Hay  Unloading  Tools,  Power  Hoists,  Barn  and  Garage  |  - horses.  Will  begin  about . aits"" 

Door  Hangers— “Every  thing  for  the  Barn.”  Mail  coupon.  [  j  am  interested  in  (namQ  equipment) . 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company  ! 

4507Court  Street  [Est.  1867\  Fairfield,  Iowa  J 

Albany,  N.  Y.?  Toledo,  O.;  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Name . . 

Town . . . . . 

State . R.F.D., 


Chas.  W.  Lamb  Dispersal  Sale 


80  Registered  Holstein  Cattle 
TfiLirsday,  September  29,  1927 

FULLY  ACCREDITED  HERD— 60  day  retest. 

Sale  will  start  promptly  at  10  A.  M.  held  in  a  big  tent  right  on  the  farm, 
which  is  located  2  miles  from  Poolville,  N.  Y.;  iy2  miles  from  Hubbardsville; 
5  miles  from  Hamilton,  and  6  miles  from  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

DINNER  SERVED  AT  NOON 

40  FRESH  COWS  AND  HEAVY  SPRINGERS — all  large  typy  individuals,  with 
excellent  breeding — many  have  official  records  up  to  30  lb.  of  butter  in  7  days, 
and  105.6  lb.  of  milk  in  one  day.. 

36  LB.  HERD  SIRE  GOES  UNDER  THE  HAMMER — 3  years  old,  from  a  36.58  lb. 
cow,  by  a  May  Echo  bred  sire,  also  there  will  be  sold  with  him  many  of  his 
sons  and  daughters.  , 

1000  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  will  also  be  sold— April  hatched  and 


X  CcLLXJ'  XCX.J  .  . 

YOU  WILL  MAKE  MONEY  IF  YOU  ATTEND  THIS  SALE — Write  today  for 
catalog,  and  details  to  Sales  Manager,  R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  New  York. 
Auctioneer — Col.  George  W.  Baxter,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


10  WORK  FOX  YOQ 

Ma&eMesseyl  p™ 

i.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by.  man  or  boy. 
saws  limbs,  use  4-hp.  engine  for  other 

AYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book. 
Shipped  from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  houses. 
nTTlum  WCf*  on  601  AY  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

Ul  1  AW  A  mrb.hu.  Room  801  -W  IHsgeaSldg.,  Pittsburgh,^. 


STANCHIONS, 

Equipment  ^ 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and 
Peed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co. 

1 SS  N.  Water  St.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

-  - —  - — - — — ' 


FALLMSKIPIGPAYS 


It  helps  keep  down  weed  growth,  conserves 
moisture  and  fertility,  and  makes  your  land 
easier  to  work  the  following  Spring. 

Let  us  send  you  valuable  illustrated  Free  Book 
The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage’,’  also  complete  catalog 
and  prices  of  ClarkCutaway  Disk  Harrows  and 

Plows  for  horses  and  tractors  _ _ 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  C0.ee  mainST  HIGGANUM.COHU, 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  have  100  cockerels  for  sale,  se¬ 
lected  from  2400  certified  chicks  pur¬ 
chased  from  Otto  Ruehle  of  Pleasant 
Valley.  These  cockerels  are  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  lot. 

FISHKILL  FARMS, 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Hopewell  Junction  -  -  N.  Y. 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
i  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
ife. 

American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  September 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen  s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’*  Sheffield 
League  Producer* 


Clase 


1 

Fluid  Milk  .. 

..  .$3.37 

$3.22 

2 

Fluid  Cream 

2.05 

2 

A 

Flu. a  Cream 

..  2.21 

2 

B 

Cond.  milk 
Soft  Cheese  . . 

..  2.46 

S 

Evap.,  Cond., 
Milk  Powder. 
Hard  Cheese 

..  2.15 

2.00 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese . Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  September. 
1926  was  $3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s 
$2.S5  for  3%. 

l'tie  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
tilt  nnal  prices  the  tanner  receives.  The 
finai  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  ot  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  orice  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
tmle  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
August  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $1.57  per  cwt.  for  Class  1. 

July  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen's  League  announce  the 
following  July  prices  for  3.5%  milk: 

Gross  . $2.48 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool  Price  .  2.42 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness . 10 


Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  . $2.32 

The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  in  August 
1926  was  for  3%  $2.26  ($2.46  for  3.5%). 
The  August  1925  net  cash  price  to  farmers 
Was  $2.00  (3%). 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  cash  price  to  Sheffield  producers  for 
3%  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  for 
August  1927  is  $2.44yz  per  hundred.  This  is 
equivalent  to  $2.64/2  for  3.5%  milk.  The 
Sheffield  price  for  August  a  year  ago  was 
$2.37  for  3%  milk.  The  Aug.  1925  Shef¬ 
field  price  was  $2.46. 

BUTTER  AGAIN  HIGHER 

CREAMERY  Sept  14 

SALTED  S<  '  "  *  -  - 

Higher 

than  extra  ..46 
Extra  (92  sc) 

84-91  score  ..38 
Lower  G’ds  .  .37 

1  he  butter  market  shows  another  ad¬ 
vance  over  the  quotations  reported  last 
week.  The  gain  has  not  been  uninter¬ 
rupted.  On  the  8th  a  fly  got  into  the 


t.  13 

Sept.  6 

1926 

-46i/2 

45  J4-46 

45  -4514 

-4514 

44/2-45 

44/,- 

-44/2 

38  -44 

37/2-44 

-38 

37  -37/2 

36  -37 

Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
/our  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
noliday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  N.Y  City 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  anc 

_  Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Watcrhury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Live  Poultry  Shippers 

SHIP  FOR  THE  HOLIDAY  TRADE 
on  the  following  dates: 
September  30th. 

October  3d.  to  7th,  inclusive. 

Heavy  good  broilers  and  fowls  wanted. 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  INC., 
West  Washington  Mkt.  New  York  City. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Equipped  Farm  Edge  City 
Overlooking  Wonderful  Lake 

75  acres  nice  laying  fertile  land,  spring  watered,  estimat¬ 
ed  1000  cords  Taluabie  wood,  orchard,  good  barn  &  other 
farm  bldgs.,  dandy  8-room  house,  pantry,  good  cellar,  ex¬ 
cellent  water  &  lovely  water  views;  only  5  miles  center 
fine  college  city,  top  markets  for  everything.  House  A 
barn  worth  $4500  &  you  get  all  for  $3000  with  team 
horses,  full  set  implements,  %  hay,  oats,  corn,  potatoes, 
Vegetables,  etc.  thrown  in:  part  cash.  Details  pg.  51  big 
Jlliis.  catalog.  Free.  STR0UT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4tli  Ave„ 
Sew  York  City. 


ointment  and  prices  slipped  a  half  cent. 
The  bears  held  sway  for  a  very  short 
time  however, — the  consumptive  de¬ 
mand  being  too  much  for  them.  As  a 
result  on  the  9th  prices  had  recovered 
and  by  the  13th  they  showed  a  half 
cent  advance  with  good  trading  gener¬ 
ally  reported. 

School  started  on  the  13th  and  natur¬ 
ally  this  brought  home  the  last  of  our 
vacationists  and  the  consuming  trade 
shows  it.  Buying  has  been  very  active. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  on  some  days  the 
current  trade  requirements  exceeded 
the  receipts  and  we  have  had  to  with¬ 
draw  more  butter  from  storage  than  has 
gone  in.  According  to  the  Government 
figures  on  September  1  the  cold  storage 
holdings  of  butter  in  the  United  States 
were  approximately  163  million  pounds 
while  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago  hold¬ 
ings  totaled  a  shade  over  138  million 
pounds  leaving  this  year’s  holdings 
slightly  under  25  million  pounds  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  last  year.  During  August  the 
into-storage  movement  amounted  to  al¬ 
most  18  million  pounds  whereas  a  year 
ago.  during  the  same  period  over  14 
million  pounds  went  into  the  Chambers 
of  Hope. 

CHEESE  GAINS  A  FRACTION 

Sept.  14, 

Sept.  13  Sept.  6  1926 

- 26  -27  25'/2-27  24-25 

221/2- 


STATE 
FLATS 
Fresh  Fancy 
Fresh  Av’ge 
Held  Fancy 
Held  A’ge 


and  we  are  now  below  those  of  a  year 
ago.  From  the  storage  standpoint  the 
outlook  is  encouraging. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MARKET 
IMPROVING 

FOWLS  Sept.  14, 

Sept.  13  Sept.  6  1926 
Colored  . .. ....  „...  .27-30  -23  28-30 

Leghorns  . 19-21  -16  21-25 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 29-31  24-28  28-32 

Leghorn  . 22-27  -25  25-28 

DUCKS,  Nearby  _ 23-26  21-26  26-31 

The  live  poultry  market  is  in  very 
good  shape  compared  to  what  it  was  a 
week  ago.  There  had  been  a  much 
better  demand  for  fancy  fowls.  Chick¬ 
ens  and  broilers  are  also  sharing  in  the 
sentiment. 

In  the  express  market  receipts  have 
been  rather  limited  and  where  fancy 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for 
your  benefit  by  American  Agriculturist 
cooperating  with  the  New  York  State 
and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:00  to  11:15  A.M. 
Standard  time  ( 12:00  to  12:15  new 
time). 


everything  galley 

west. 

market  as  a  whole 

at  this 

terrible  speculation 

and  gai 

FUTURES 

{At  Chicago) 

Sept.  13 

Wheat  (Sept.) 

.-1-27% 

Corn  (Sept.)  ...... 

Oats  (Sept.)  ..... 

-  .44/2 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

-.1.41% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel. 

..I.IO/2 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

FEEDS 

{At  Buffalo') 

Sept.  10 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.37.00 

Sp’g  Bran  ........ 

H’d  Bran  . 

.29.00 

.33.00 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.34.50 

Soft  W.  M ids  » . . , . 

.42.00 

Flour  Mids  . . 

.41.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.49.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.41.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.41.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

.44.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.48.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  .  .. 

.42.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.45.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.  47.50 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

.47.00 

SePt.  14. 
■ept.  6  1926 
-321/b  1.35JA 
■01%  .783/3 

■43/4  -38% 


.5414  .4914 

Sept.  11, 


!.00 


..2714-2814  2714-2814 


Sept.  13 

Se 

Sept.  6 

Pt.  14, 
1926 

. . .54-56 

48-51 

57-60 

. . .49-52 

46-47 

54-56 

. . .43-47 

41-45 

47-53 

36-40 

41-45 

32-43 

36-51 

35.4.3 

23-27 

30-33 

. . .44-48 

41-46 

47-52 

. . .34-42 

30-40 

35-46 

There  has  been  a  fractional  gain  in 
cheese  prices  since  our  last  report.  Al¬ 
though  the  advance  appears  to  be  only 
minor  nevertheless  it  is.  in  that  class  of 
goods  that  effects  the  producers  the 
most.  Extra  fancy  lines  known  as  spec¬ 
ials  have  not  advanced.  It  is  the  regu¬ 
lar  line  of  fancy  goods  that  is  a  half 
cent  higher.  Sentiment  in  the  market 
however,  is  even  stronger. 

Verv  few  state  flats  are  available  at 
less  than  26c.  When  a  man  wants 
some  very  choice  marks  he  has  to  pay 
up  to  27c  and  sometimes  the  seller  is 
not  anxious  to  let  his  stock  go  even  at 
that  figure.  The  market  is  in  a  verv 
firm  condition.  Our  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  here  in  New  York  arc  almost  half 
what  they  were  a  vear  ago  and  with  no 
material  increase  in  the  make  the  out¬ 
look  is  good.  At  the  present  time  pri¬ 
mary  markets  in  the  west  and  up-state 
are  above  a  parity  with  New  York. 

FANCY  EGGS  GAIN  SHARPLY 

NEARBY 
WHITE 

Selected  Extras 
Av’ge  Extras  .. 

Extra  Firsts  .. 

Firsts  . ; 

Gathered  . 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  .  27- 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

Gathered  . 

Fancy  nearby  white  eggs  have  taken 
another  sudden  jump  and  closed  up 
much  of.  the  gau  compared  with  last 
year’s  prices  that  existed  last  week  It 
is  alwavs  customary  at  tins  time  of  the 
year  when  school  starts  for  trading  to 
take  a  jump.  Similarly  at  this  time  of 
year  the  average  hen  begins  to  lose  in¬ 
terest  in  laying.  The  sunplies  that  are 
arriving  on  the  market  give  evidence  of 
that.  The  receipts  show  the  effects  of 
holding  in  order  to  accumulate  enough 
eggs  to  warrant  a  shimnent.  In  other 
words  where  many  shippers  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  sending  two  or  three  crates 
a  week  they  now  send  along  only  one 
or  possibly  two.  The  effect  of  holding 
the  eggs  until  the  crate  is  made  up,  is 
very  apparent  when  the  eggs  go  before 
the  candler.  Naturally  therefore  we  are 
setting  a  smaller  quantity  of  strictly 
fancy  nearbv  whites  and  that  is  just 
where  the  demand  is  centering  at  this 
tirrm. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  the  egg  stocks  on  hand  on 
September  1  totaling  9.652,000  cases 
compared  with  9,573.000  cases  a  year 
ago.  The  excess  over  last  year  appeals 
to  be  reduced  to  79.000  cases.  A  month 
ago  according  to  the  revised  reports  the 
excess  was  slightly  over  90,000  cases. 

The  Ni°w  York  State  report  shows 
that  on  September  1  there  were  1,252.- 
310  cases  on  hand  as  compared  with 
1,406.846  cases  at  tha  same  time  a  year 
ago.  On  August  1  the  holdings  totaled 
1.605.192  cases.  Tb’s  shows  a  marked,, 
reduction  in  New  York  State  holdings 


birds  have  been  shipped  they  have  been 
bringing  as  much  as  3c  over  the  aver¬ 
age  run  of  the  freight  market.  Express 
chickens  have  also  been  in  light  supply 
and  in  the  face  of  a  good  demand  have 
moved  out  very  quickly.  The  demand 
has  been  good.  How  long  this  is  going 
to  exist  it  is  impossible  to  say  because 
everything  hinges  on  the  freight  market. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  however  un¬ 
der  the  circumstances  that  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  see  pretty  fair  trading  for  a  short 
time  at  least. 

POTATOES  COMING  BACK 

MAINE  Sept.  13  Sept.  6  Sept.  14, 

1926 

150  lb.  sack  $2.00-2.50  -2.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  2.75-3.25  4.25-4.40 

LONG  ISLAND — No.  1 

150  lb.  sack  3.50-4.00  2.75-3.00  3.50-4.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  3.85-4.35  3.25-3.50  4.40-4.75 

The  potato  market  is  coming  back. 
It  has  been  through  a  hectic  period  and 
of  late  it  has  been  very  jumpy.  For  a 
while  down  on  the  East  End  of  Long 
Island  prices  were  as  low  as  80c  a  bush¬ 
el,  now  buyers  are  offering  $1.10. 

On  page  6  of  this  issue  is  another 
article  on  the  potato  deal. 

It  is  extremely  hazardous  to  make  any 
predictions  about  what  prices  are  going 
to  be.  However,  we  cannot  help  but 
take  into  consideration  the  sharp 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  few  weeks.  As  we  said  several 
weeks  ago  “a  whole  lot  can  happen  be¬ 
tween  now  and  digging  time.”  That  is 
exactly  what  has  happened  to  the  tune 
of  several  million  bushels.  For  a  while 
it  looked  as  though  potatoes  were  going 
to  be  given  away  this  year  but  the  sea¬ 
sons  are  rapidly  changing.  Following 
is  the  September  1  potato  forecast  is¬ 
sued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  ,  We  have  only  included  the 
principle  late  producing  states.  The 
September  1  forecast  is  given  with  the 
final  December  figures  of  last  year’s 
crops. 

Sept.  1,  1927  Dec.  1926 
„  .  Forecast  Final  figures 

Maine  . 34,644,000  36,830,000 

New  York . 31,995,000  29,018,000 

New  Jersey  .  9,135,000  7,250,000 

Pennsylvania  . 26,214,000  22,176.000 

Michigan  . ,.24,217,000  29,880,000 

Wisconsin  . 25,284,000  27,140,000 

Minnesota  . 32,361,000  29,800,000 

Idaho  . 22,218,000  16,198,000 

Colorado  . 15,232,000  11,760,000 

GRAINS  AND  FEEDS 

The  bears  put  across  a  knock  out  blow 
in  the  wheat  market  on  the  13th  follow- 
ing  the  publication  of  the  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment  report  which  was  given  to  the 
trade  on  Monday  showing  1  million 
bushels  more  wheat  than  a  month  ago. 
As  a  result  prices  dropped  between  4 
and  5  cents  from  the  close  of  the  prev¬ 
ious  day. 

Corn  also  suffered  an  awful  crack. 
Weather  reports  have  been  responsible 
for  much  of  the  decline.  Weather  condi¬ 
tions  over  the  belt  have  been  very  fav¬ 
orable  and  the  forecasts  indicate  con¬ 
tinued  favorable  conditions.  Of  course 
the  corn  market  is  in  the  lap  of  the 
Cods.  A  sudden  frost  now  Avould  knock 


The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr,  and  Markets. 

HAY  MARKET  QUIET 

There  is  nothing  of  consequence  to 
report  out  of  the  hay  market.  Receipts 
have  been  fully  ample  to  take  care  of 
the  trade  needs  which  have  been  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  market  has  been  pro¬ 
gressing  steadily  under  the  $24  quota¬ 
tion  on  No.  1  timothy.  Occasionally  a 
car  of  particularly  choice  hay  in  large 
bales  has  gone  out  at  $25  but  $24  more 
nearly  represents  the  market.  Other 
grades  range  anywhere  from  $13  to  $23 
depending  on  quality.  Timothy  light 
clover  mixed  is  variable.  The  best 
lines  are  bringing  $23  but  other  grades 
sell  anywhere  down  to  $18. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  still  holds  up  in 
fine  shape.  Strictly  prime  marks  hav^ 
been  selling  up  to  $17.25  with  occasion¬ 
al  trades  at  $17.50.  Most  of  the  arrivals 
have  been  priced  at  anywhere  from  $14 
to  $16.50. 

Lambs  are  still  topping  the  market 
at  $15.50  for  the  better  lines.  Anything 
that  is 'medium  to  good  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  from  $13  to  $14.50.  Most  of  the 
states  have  been  selling  from  $11.75  to 
$14.25. 

Bulls  are  selling  anywhere  from  $4  to 
$7.25  depending  on  condition,  size  and 
finish.  Heavy  fat  states  are  up  to  $7.25, 
mediums  around  $6.50,  light  weights  in 
good  fresh  generally  $5.25,  commons 
down  to  $4. 

The  cow  market  has  been  fairly 
steady,  heavy  fat.  states  selling  from  $6 
to  $6.25  with  medium  fats  from  $5  to 
$5.50,  other  from  $2  for  common  can- 
ners  up  to  $4.75  for  heavy  cutters,  re¬ 
actors  from  $3  to  $6. 

.  Hogs  are  meeting  a  fair  market.  The 
nicest  Yorkers  weighing  up  to  150 
pounds  have  been  selling  anywhere 
from  $11.75  to  $12.25.  Those  ranging 
from  170  to  200  pounds  generally  from 
$11.25  to  $11.75.  Those  over  200  have 
a  hard  time  getting  better  than  $11.25. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  HIGH  APPLE 
PRICES 

It  is  nothing  new  to  say  that  apples 
are  going  to  be  high  but  recent  devel¬ 
opments  indicate  that  prices  are  going 
to  be  better  than  first  anticipated.  At 
least  this  is  the  slant  one  gets  in  the 
market  after  talking  to  some  of  the 
large  operators.  It  is  said  that  the 
western  New  York  crop  is  so  short 
that  a  great  many  of  the  buyers  are 
trying  their  luck  in  the  Hudson  Valley. 
However,  reports  come  out  of  that  dis¬ 
trict  that  most  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
fruit  has  already  been  sold.  One  orch¬ 
ard  of  McIntosh  have  been  sold  at  $8  a 
barrel,  tree  run,  with  the  understanding 
that  the  buyer  takes  other  varieties  in 
the  orchard  which  are  not  so  desirable. 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 

Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO 

537  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 
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News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

North  Country  News  Notes  —  New  Jersey}  Notes 


WITH  the  fair  season  practically  out 
of  the  way,  and  with  the  whir  of 
the  engines  and  ensilage  cutters  pour¬ 
ing  their  contents  into  the  silos  of 
varying  sizes  and  descriptions  all  over 
the  North  Country,  we  sort  of  stop  our 
minds  travelling  round  and  round  and 
consider  some  of  the  things  that  we 
have  seen  and  heard  during  the  month 
of  August. 

The  changes  in  farm  machinery,  and 
the  further  changes  that  we  are  promis¬ 
ed  by  the  engineers  of  farm  machinery 
companies  will  be  forth  coming  during 
the  next  few  years,  have  revolutioned 
farming  in  many  ways.  After  looking 
around  the  State  Fair  and  other  fair 
exhibits,  I  was  talking  with  an  uncle 
who  has  passed  the  three  score  and  ten 
milestone,  but  is  just  as  vitally  interest¬ 
ed  in  farming  progress  as  he  ever  was. 
The  new  corn  planters  with  their  mod¬ 
ern  features  came  in  for  discussion, 
and  he  told  of  the  first  horse  planter 
that  was  used  for  check  rowing. 

This  machine  had  a  seat  for  the  driv¬ 
er  and  behind  was  a  seat  for  another 
who  pulled  a  handle  every  time  a  cross 
row  was  passed,  releasing  some  ker¬ 
nels.  If  an  instant  slow  or  an  instant 
fast,  the  kernels  would  be  somewhere 
else  than  in  a  row  crossways.  Later 
some  enterprising  man  decided  that  if 
he  tied  knots  in  a  rope  every  forty  in¬ 
ches,  he  could  arrange  his  lever  so 
that  the  knots  would  pull  it  instead  of 
having  a  man  for  the  purpose,  and  in¬ 
sure  having  the  corn  in  a  straight  row. 
But  he  reckoned  without  the  weather 
changes,  and  the  stretching  and  drying 
that  took  place  upset  his  calculations 
as  to  the  proper  spacing. 

From  this  came  the  idea  of  having  a 
chain  stretched  across  the  field  with 
the  trip  knobs  every  so  often.  I  can 
well  remember  the  machine  of  this  lat¬ 
ter  type  that  this  same  uncle  purchased 
when  I  was  a  small  boy;  how  it  was 
nearly,  if  not  the  first  check  row  plant¬ 
er  in  use  in  Orange  county,  and  how 
everyone  thought  that  it  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  work  on  account  of  the  hills  and 
stones.  The  fact  that  it  did  plant  suc¬ 
cessfully  brought  farmers  for  miles 
around  to  see  how  a  machine  was  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  mark¬ 
er  and  the  hand  stabber  that  had  to  be 
worked  by  handpower  with  shanks 
horses  for  propulsion. 

❖  *  :r 

rjHHE  reaper  and  binder  followed  a 
long  trail  from  the  old  fashioned 
sickle  used  in  the  Bible  days  of  Ruth 
down  to  the  wonders  in  use  today,  that 
u'll  probably  be  superseded  on  many 
farms  eventually  by  the  header  and 
thresher,  built  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
those  now  used  on  the  large  farms  of 
the  west.  My  father  when  a  small  boy 
used  to  run  ahead  of  the  mowing  ma- 
chine  then  coming  into  use,  which  had 
to  have  four  horses,  and  tell  the  driver 
when  he  was  coming  to  some  inequality 
in  the  ground,  or  a  rock.  This  machine 
cut  a  swath  of  about  three  feet  in  width, 
cutting  right  behind  the  horses,  and 
acilities  for  lifting  the  cutting  bar  were 
lacking.  One  had  to  drive  around. 

hrom  this  type  of  machine  McCor- 
U  '.ck  evolved  the  idea  of  the  reaper, 
which  went  round  and  round  and  had 
t0  have  one  man  to  a  side  of  the  field 
t0  bind  the  grain  as  cut.  Following  this 
came  a  machine  which  two  men  besides 
1  ie  driver  rode  upon,  each  seizing 
enough  grain  as  it  came  up  from  the 
cutting  bar  to  make  a  bundle,  and  bind- 
lnS  it  with  a  wisp  from  the  bundle  it- 
scit  the  same  as  binding  upon  the 
ground,  but  doing  it  quicker.  One  had 
0  .  v_ery  quick  and  accurate  for  the 
slain  did  not  stop  coming  as  long  as 
,e  machine  was  in  motion. 

.  ^'ater  It  is  said  that  a  school  teacher 
n.  Sandwich,  Illinois,  discovered  the 
Principle  of  the  knot  now  used  on  all 


binders,  and  developed  it  to  the  point 
where  it  could  be  used  satisfactorily, 
when  in  common  with  so  many  bene¬ 
factors  of  mankind,  someone  walked  off 
with  the  idea  that  has  been  worth  un¬ 
told  fortunes,  and  he  was  left  empty- 
handed.  The  history  connected  with 
these  developments  is  very  interesting, 
so  much  so  that  the  saying  that  truth 
is  stranger  than  fiction  comes  strongly 
■  to  mind. 

*  *  * 

TTHE  Farm  Bureau  corn  trials  this 
year  were  narrowed  down  to  only 
one,  and  that  has  been  coming  along 
rather  slowly.  It  is  on  the  farm  of 
Ira  Chaffee  at  Carthage  and  the  varie¬ 
ties  included  are — Westb ranch  Sweep- 
stakes,  Learning  Luces  Favorite,  Oswe¬ 
go  Ensilage,  Cornell  No.  12,  Cornell 
No.  11,  Onondaga  White  Dent,  Golden 
Glow,  Golden  Nugget,  Early  Huron,  Al- 
vord’s  White  Cap  Dent.  Eight  Rowed 
Dent,  King  Philip,  and  Early  August. 

The  corn  borer  was  quite  generally 
reported  all  along  the  North  Country 


bordering  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  by  farmers  coming  to  the 
Jefferson  County  Fair,  in  some  sections 
doing  considerable  damage,  and  in  oth¬ 
ers  just  appearing.  Those  who  dis¬ 
cussed  it,  were  interested  in  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  control,  and  are  planning  to  do 
all  that  they  can  to  prevent  it  spreading. 
Lower  cutting  and  thorough  fall  plow¬ 
ing  seemed  to  meet  widespread  ap¬ 
proval. 

*  *  * 

A  SEVERE  thunder  storm  Saturday 
night  settled  around  the  vicinity  of 
Watertown  with  its  intensity  and  sev¬ 
eral  farms  suffered  fires,  among  those 
losing  most  or  all  of  their  buildings  be¬ 
ing  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Ives,  and  John  Colli- 
gan.  These  sudden  storms  are  the 
most  feared  of  any  by  farmers  in  gener¬ 
al  for  one  never  knows  where  they  will 
come  next,  or  what  freakish  things  will 
happen.  One  place  the  lightning  hit 
a  building  during  the  storm,  splintered 
the  top  of  the  door  frame,  and  did  no 
other  damage. — W.  I.  Roe. 


News  From  South  Jersey 


COUTH  Jersey  has  been  favored  dur 
^  ing  the  past  week  with  ideal  weath¬ 
er.  There  has  been  but  little  rain,  the 
air  has  been  cool  and  the  skies  unusual¬ 
ly  bright.  It  has  been  fine  growing 
weather.  The  peach  crop  held  well  on 
the  trees  and  the  growers  have  received 
higher  prices  as  a  result.  Corn  has 
made  an  excellent  growth,  with  indica¬ 
tions  now  of  a  big  yield.  So  far  none 
has  started  to  ripen,  but  the  ears  are 
well  matured,  very  little  milk  is  the  early 
plantings  and  the  stalks  are  standing  in 
most  fields. 

It  has  also  been  fine  weather  for 
sweet  potatoes.  It  now  looks  like  a 
light  crop  at  the  best,  but  the  weather 
has  been  the  best  of  the  season  for  the 
crop  to  develop  rapidly.  Then  it  has 
been  good  for  the  finishing  of  the  white 
potato  harvest.  The  potatoes  in  Cen¬ 
tral  New  Jersey  are  about  dug  and  the 
tomato  crop  in  South  Jersey  is  passing 
the  peak.  The  canners  have  had  the 
greatest  rush  in  years  over  the  past 
week  end  to  get  the  crop  into  cans. 


herds  in  the  east  and  are  of  the  finest 
blood  of  the  country.  The  animals 
range  in  value  from  $500  to  $1,000  each. 
Among  the  herds  represented  are, 
“Erdenheim,”  the  estate  of  George  Wid- 
ner,  Chestnut  Hill,  Pa.,  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Edgar  V.  Segler,  Newtown  Square, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen’s 
farm,  Morristown,  N.  J.;  the  estate  of 
Walter  Jennings,  Cold  Spring  Harbor, 
N.  J.;  W.  R.  Spann  and  Sons,  Morris¬ 
town;  Meridale  Farms,  Meredith,  N.  Y.; 
and  several  others. 

*  *  * 

9 

ANOTHER  new  labor  saving  ma- 


/A 


chine  was  demonstrated  at  Mullica 


Hill,  in  Gloucester  County  a  few  days 
ago.  A  transplanter,  drawn  by  a  garden 
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tractor,  built  with  a  special  attachment 
was  able  to  set  celery  plants  in  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  manner.  It  has  never  before 
been  possible  to  get  the  machines  to 
operate  in  such  a  fashion  that  plants 
could  be  set  closer  than  12  to  14  inches. 
This  new  machine  makes  it  possible  to 
set  celery  and  other  plants  at  six  in¬ 
ches.  Three  men  with  this  machine 
were  able  on  the  first  day  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  to  replace  six  men.  It  opens  up 
another  avenue  for  reduced  costs  of 
operation  on  truck  farms.  It  is  planned 
to  take  the  machine  west  another  year 
and  try  it  out  on  the  beet  farms  of  Colo¬ 
rado  and  other  states. 

Glassboro  fruit  growers  are  busy  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  peaches  which  they  placed 
in  storage  ten  days  ago.  The  market 
has  advanced  and  the  fruit  is  now  selling 
at  prices  that  are  considered  satisfactory 
in  the  face  of  the  heavy  supplies  that 
were  on  the  market. 

*  *  * 

'"JpflERE  has  been  an  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  applications  for  .tuber¬ 
culin  testing  in  the  past  two  months. 
Cape  May  and  Atlantic  Counties  and 
four  townships  in  Cumberland  County, 
have  taken  the  important  step  towards 
ridding  themselves  of  tubercular  cattle. 
At  the  request  of  herd  owners  the  veter¬ 
inarians  are  completing  the  first  test  of 
all  herds  in  these  sections. 

It  now  appears  that  the  entire  state 
fund  of  $100,000  will  be  exhausted  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  is 
quite  unusual  as  in  the  past  there  has 
been  money  to  Revert  back  into  the 
State  Treasury  from  this  fund. 

Salem  County  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
South  Jersey  counties  that  are  planning 
to  hold  a  fair  this  fall.  October  8,  has 
been  selected  as  the  date  and  leading 
members  of  the  Farm  Bureau  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  responsibility  of  various  com¬ 
mittees  to  make  the  fair  a  success.  It 
has  been  many  years  since  Salem  Coun¬ 
ty  had  a  fair.  With  Burlington  County 
joining  the  ranks  with  a  county  fair  this 
year,  it  leaves  only  Monmouth,  Camden 
and  Ocean  as  the  only  ones  in  South 
Jersey  not  to  stage  a  fair.— Amos  Kirby. 


County  Notes  From  Pennsylvania 


/^ENTRAL  New  Jersey  has  again 
^  taken  the  lead  in  the  number  of 
cars  of  white  potatoes  that  have  been 
graded  and  passed  U.  S.  inspection  re¬ 
quirements.  Nearly  700  cars  have  gone 
to  market  this  year  with  the  stamp  of 
approval  of  the  U.  S.  Denartment  of 
Agriculture.  This  Is  about  300  cars  more 
than  were  inspected  in  1926. 

During  the  past  week,  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Extension  Service,  New 
Brunswick  has  been  examining  poultry 
flocks  in  the  state  to  find  an  outstanding 
pen  for  one  of  the  banks  of  Sussex 
Countv.  This  live  institution  is  giving 
a  $75  flock  of  Leghorns  away  in  a  guess¬ 
ing  contest. 

A  number  of  the  leading  dairy  herds 
of  the  state  joined  with  other  dairymen 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  in 
sending  stock  to  the  flood  area  of  Louis¬ 
iana.  This  is  a  part  of  a  proiect  launch¬ 
ed  bv  the  American  Red  Cross  to  re¬ 
establish  cattle  in  the  area  swept  clean 
during  the  floods.  The  stock  sent  south 
will  be  kept  as  a  breeding  unit  and  the 
off  spring  distributed  among  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  state. 

This  shipment  is  the  result  of  an  ap¬ 
peal  made  to  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  by  Professor  C.  R.  Staples,  of  the 
dairy  department  of  the  Louisiana  Uni¬ 
versity.  at  its  annual  meeting  in  New 
York  three  months  ago.  Two  carloads 
of  cattle  left  Philadelphia  late  last  week 
on  a  fast  freight  for  Indianapolis  where 
additional  animals  will  be  put  on  the 
train  f<jr  the  South. 

The  cattle,  represent  some  of  the  best 


Dauphin  County— The  threshing  sea 
son  is  drawing  to  a  close  with  some 
splendid  yields  reported.  The  wheat 
ran  from  six  to  thirty-eight  bushels  per 
acre.  One  man  had  six  acres  of  winter 
barley  which  made  180  bushels.  We 
have  had  no  soaking  rains  for  some 
time  consequently  plowing  is  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  Corn  is  in  a  peculiar  position  and 
keeps  farmers  guessing  as  to  its  ma¬ 
turity.  Farmers  without  silos  are  es¬ 
pecially  nervous.  Early  potatoes  were 
an  especially  good  crop  but  it  is  rather 
dry  for  the  late  varieties  and  some 
blight  is  reported.  Markets  are  a  little 
dull  as  laborers  at  public  works  are  on 
part  time. 

Prices  are  as  follows:  Wheat,  $1.30  at 
the  farm,  corn  about  the  same  price, 
eggs  45c  per  dozen,  poultry  dull,  green 
corn  30-50c  per  dozen,  peaches  $1.25 
per  Vi  bushel  basket,  apples  $2  per 
bushel,  potatoes  $1.25  but  will  probably 
advance.  Dauphin  County  Fair  had 
plenty  of  exhibits  but  was  not  so  well 
attended. — I.  F.  A. 

•>  4=  *  # 

Crawford  County — While  there  are 
many  farms  idle  and  for  sale,  there  are 
a  few  ads  wanting  to  buy  or  rent.  Early 
oats  are  all  in.  Late  ones  ripening. 
Corn  is  about  one  month  late.  Coming 
slow  due  to  cold  nights.  Some  second 
crop  of  hay  is  being  made.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  are  through  with  their  threshing 
early.  Oats  on  dry  ground  are  quite 
good  yields.  Some  potato  blight.  But¬ 
ter  sells  for  45-50c,  eggs  for  35-40c,  po¬ 
tatoes  $1.50  bushel,  sweet  corn  35  cents 
a  dozen  ears,  wheat,  $1.30  a  bushel. — 
J.  F.  S. 

*  *  ♦ 

Cumberland  County — Having  quite  a 
siege  of  dry  weather,  much  plowing  to 


do  yet  Farmers  are  waiting  for  rain. 
Corn  is  very  far  back  and  needs  rain 
badly.  It  will  be  a  very  small  crop. 
Potatoes  are  being  dug  a  fair  crop  with 
early  planted  late  and  some  blighted. 
Wheat  is  being  threshed  with  big  yields. 
Straw  but  with  a  few  exceptions  is  not 
yielding  well.  Hay  is  very  cheap.  Wheat 
$1.25,  rye  7 5c,  eggs  30c,  butter  25c  and 
higher  as  to  quality,  potatoes  $1,  on¬ 
ions  are  yielding  well  at  $1.50.  There 
is  about  a  half  a  crop  of  fruit  and  in 
some  places  none.  Quite  a  lot  of  aban¬ 
doned  farms. — J.  B.  K. 

*  4=  * 

Susquehanna  County— Oat  harvest 
about  over  and  crop  is  fair  in  general. 
Some  sections  report  rather  light  yield 
while  others  are  heavy. 

1  he  past  week  of  clear  warm  days 
has  given  corn  a  big  boost  and  while  ear 
corn  will  probably  not  mature,  the  silos 
will  have  a  fair  crop. 

Regardless  of  warnings  earlier  in  the 
season,  many  failed  to  spray  potatoes 
for  blight  and  as  a  result  many  fine 
fields  are  failing  rapidly. 

The  county  farm  bureau  is  holding  a 
meeting  this  evening  at  the  farm  of 
Reed  Tucker  at  Jackson  to  discuss  the 
blight.  Mr.  Tucker  had  a  fine  looking 
field  of  9  acres  but  they  are  beyond  all 
hope  now. 

It  is  almost  out  of  the  question  to 
raise  potatoes  in  this  section  whnout 
treating  for  blight. — W.  P.  D. 


All  the  good  things  that  can  be  said 
about  alfalfa  apply  in  slightly  less  de¬ 
gree  to  clover  and  other  legumes. 

*  *  * 

One  way  to  save  labor  is  to  put  it  on 
the  best  land. 
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without  the  variation  of  hardly  a  pound 
all  the  way  from  Harmon  to  Albany. 
;Into  the  maws  of  the  great  furnaces  lie 
shovelled  several  tons  of  coal  on  the 
trip,  jumping  up  on  the  seat  beside  me 
for  half  a  minute  to  look  out  for  the 
signals,  and  down  again  to  shovel  more 
coal.  All  of  these  men  impressed  one 
with  the  serious  and  responsible  way 
in  which  they  take  their  jobs.  I  envied 
Rockford  his  tremendous  strength — tall 
and  lean  and  hard  as  nails  from  his 
•work.  One  of  the  men  told  me  about 
bow  necessary  it  is  for  them  to  look 
out  for  their  health  and  keep  in  perfect 
condition.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why. 

An  interesting  device  or  invention 
for  saving  time  is  that  of  taking  up 


The  Story  of  An  Engine  Ride 

( Continued  from  page  1) 


water  for  re-filling  the  engine  tank 
without  stopping.  Many  of  you  have 
no  doubt  noticed  on  the  main  line  of 
railroads  the  long  narrow  water  pans 
between  the  tracks  extending  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  so.  When  the  en¬ 
gines  comes  over  these  shallow  pans, 
the  fireman  opens  some  valves  and  the 
rapid  speed  of  the  train  draws  the  water 
from  the  pans  between  the  tracks  up 
into  the  reservoir  of  the  engine  tender. 
This  is  done  without  very  much  slack¬ 
ening  of  the  train’s  speed  and  of  course 
saves  a  large  amount  of  time. 

It  gives  one  who  rides  the  trains  a 
good  deal  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  no¬ 
tice  how  the  crews  on  both  the  electric 
and  steam  locomotives  gave  strict  at¬ 
tention  to  “safety  first”.  The  rules  are 


very  strict  and  so  far  as  I  could  see  the 
men  observe  these  rules  and  precautions 
for  safety  to  the  letter.  No  greater  rail¬ 
road  invention  has  done  more  to  im¬ 
prove  train  service  and  safety  in  travel¬ 
ing  than  the  air  brake.  The  ease  with 
which  the  tremendous  momentum  and 
weight  of  the  trains  are  controlled  by 
air  is  almost  uncanny  and  the  appliance 
is  so  arranged  and  constantly  tested 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  it  to 
fail. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  for  the  trip 
and  as  I  rode  up  through  the  beautiful 
historic  Hudson  Valley,  on  these  great 
“seven  league  boots”  roaring  along  at  a 
speed  of  a  mile  a  minute,  I  looked  out 
across  the  beautiful  old  Hudson  to  the 
high  lands  of  the  Catskills  stretching 


MODERN,  particular  smokers,  it  is 
your  insistence  upon  the  best  that 
makes  Camel  lead  all  other  cigarettes. 
You  are  hard  to  please.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  the  modern  age,  you  look  for 
until  you  find  value  supreme  in  a 
cigarette.  And  it  is  this  unremitting 
search  for  quality  that  puts  Camel 
overwhelmingly  first. 

For  Camel  combines  all  those  virtues 
so  indispensable  to  the  cool,  satisfy¬ 
ing  smoke.  The  choicest  Turkish  and 


Domestic  tobaccos  that  Nature’s  sunny 
fields  produce.  And  a  blending  that 
brings  these  inimitable  flavors  and  fra¬ 
grances  to  the  delighted  taste  of  the 
smoker.  Really,  there  is  no  other 
smoke  like  Camel.  No  other  can  be 
so  everlastingly  good. 

If  your  taste  calls  for  the  enchant¬ 
ment  of  the  finest,  just  try  Camels. 
Always  tasteful  and  smooth.  Always 
so  mellow  and  mild. 

"Have  a  Camel!’ ’ 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 
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beyond  the  Hudson  toward  the  west 
and  thought  of  the  tremendous  change 
in  transportation  methods  in  a  few  brief 
years.  The  New  York  Central  tracks 
are  not  far  from  the  old  Albany  Post 
Road  over  which  a  brief  century  and  j 
half  ago  rattled  and  roared  a  traffic  i®. 
pelled  by  horse  power.  Ten  miles  an 
hour  was  a  splendid  speed  for  four 
horses  and  coach. 

Then  came  the  steam  boat.  You  will 
recall  the  story  of  “Fulton’s  Folly", 
Robert  Fulton’s  foolish  dream  of  a  boat 
which  could  actually  be  propelled  by 
steam.  You  will  remember  how  the 
crowds  gathered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  only  a  little  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  and  prepared  to  jeer  at  Ful¬ 
ton  and  his  boat,  the  Clermont.  But  to 
the  crowd’s  utter  astonishment,  when 
all  was  ready  the  great  inventor  gave 
the  signal  and  the  boat  moved  out  into 
the  Hudson  and  against  wind  and  tide 
it  kept  right  on  moving  until  it  reached 
Albany. 

The  Day  of  the  Canal 

For  the  next  quarter  century  the 
whole  country  went  wild  over  water 
transportation.  Hundreds  of  steam 
ooats  were  built  and  so  many  canals 
were  dug  that  their  old  banks  can  still 
be  found  in  hundreds  of  counties 
throughout  the  East  and  Central  West. 
Men  thought  a  new  day  in  transporta¬ 
tion  had  arrived,  as  indeed  it  had,  but 
the  new  day  did  not  stay  long,  for  it 
was  closely  followed  by  another  era  of 
travel,  the  day  of  the  railroad. 

Think  of  it!  The  first  railroad  was 
not  built  until  about  1830,  less  than  one 
vundred  years  ago.  b  et  see  the 
changes  that  rapid  travel  has  brought 
in  the  world  in  that  brief  time,  as  his¬ 
tory  measures  time.  Montgomery,  the 
listorian,  well  says:  “The  railroad 
clamped  the  people  together  with  iron 
bands  and  in  time  made  every  part 
quickly  and  cheaply  accessible  to  each 
other.  It  ultimately  reduced  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  travel  to  one-fifth  of  that  bv 
stage  coach  and  cut  down  the  expense 
of  transportation  by  wagon  from  an 
average  of  twenty  cents  a  ton  per  mile 
to  less  than  one  cent.  The  freight  traf¬ 
fic  of  the  ETnited  States,  if  moved  by 
rorses,  would  cost,  it  is  estimated,  more 
in  a  single  year  than  all  the  railways 
of  the  country  have  required  for  their 
construction.” 

Railroads  have  Developed  Rapidly 

How  fast  the  railroad  has  developed 
since  its  first  inception.  You  will  re¬ 
member  the  story  of  a  party  of  farmers 
who  refused  to  allow  a  meeting  in  a 
rural  schoolhouse  in  Pennsylvania  that 
was  to  discuss  such  an  “un-Godly  pro¬ 
posal”  as  a  railroad.  As  I  sat  on  tie 
mighty  engine  of  speed  and  pover 
weighing  447,300  pounds,  or  more  than 
223  tons,  and  drawing  a  heavy  train 
roaring  up  the  old  Hudson  Valley  at  a 
mile  a  minute,  I  remembered  the  story, 
told  bv  Irving  Bacheller  in  his  book 
“The  Light  in  the  Clearing”  of  hi  las 
Wright,  a  senator  from  northern  New 
York,  who  was  a  passenger  on  one  0 
the  first  trains  that  ran  on  the  Nc 
York  Central  from  Albany  to  Wica, 
“After  they  got  a  little  ways  be>°1' 
Schenectady,”  said  the^  senator,  1 
engine  broke  down  and  it  was  necebsai 
for  the  passengers  to  get  out  and  he  P 
push  the  engine  back  to  Schenec  a 
for  repairs.”.  Can  you  imagine  the  e 
gine  on  which  I  rode  breaking  c  - 
and  the  passengers  being  ordered  out^ 
shove  it  back  to  the  nearest  station-  . 

Such  is  the  development  ot  tra  ; 
facilities  almost  within  the  mer”or;  6 
living  men.  Compare  the  old  st 
coach  or  even  the  first  train  with  a  © 
ern  train  with  its  tremendous  w°j“ 
turn,  roaring  across  the  country  a 
press  speed  and  yet  with  a  safety 
passengers  a  hundred  times  8tL< 
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than  that  of  the  slowly  moving  trains  it  probably  will  be  some  years  yet  railroad  passed  along  parallel  to  the 
of  fifty  years  ago,  and  with  comforts  before  he  gets  to  driving  an  engine  highway  and  for  a  little  time  a  big  auto- 
and  luxuries  that  one  has  in  the  very  regularly.”  mobile  nearly  kept  up  with  us.  As  I 

best  hotels  .  t  Engineers  Work  Under  Immense  watcked  that  speeding  car,  I  wondered. 

Some  philosopher  has  said  lately  that  °  Strain  aS  a11  of  you  have  done>  about  the 

there  is  danger  in  this  machine  made  _  future  of  transportation  and  what  it  is 

civilization  of  ours  that  men  will  be-  I  asked  Mr.  Agne  how  many  hours  going  to  mean  to  our  children  and  our 

come  the  slaves  of  mechanics,  the  be  kad  t0  york  aim  the  length  of  his  children’s  children.  Will  the  changes 
slaves  and  the  tools  of  their  own  ma-  runs-  He  lives  a  Harmon,  New  York,  be  as  tremendous  in  the  future  as  they 
chines.  I  do  not  believe  it.  No  matter  which  is  33  miles  from  New  York  City,  have  been  in  the  past?  I  believe  they 
how  wonderful  a  machine  man  may  aPd  ^  miles  from  Albany.  He  takes  will  be.  The  past  fifty  to  a  hundred 
make,  God  has  made  man  himself  in-  his  train  up  in  the  morning  from  Har-  years  have  been  the  era  of  the  railroad, 
finitely  greater  and  therefore  something  mon,  to  Albany  and  in  the  afternoon  he  The  railroad  many  years  to  come  will 
always  of  more  interest.  So  while  I  take?  another  one  back  to  Haimon,  still  play  an  important  part  in  trans- 
am  impressed  by  mechanics  and  things  making  a  run  for  the  day  of  212  portation,  particularly  with  freight,  but 
mechanical,  I  am  always  more  interest-  mdes>  which  he  repeats  the  next  day  at  the  same  time,  the  past  twenty-five 
ed  in  the  minds  which  control  them.  and  then  the  third  day  he  lays  off  and  years  have  also  been  the  day  of  the 
What  kind  of  men  are  those  who  oper-  has  the  day  to  himself.  This  means  automobile,  and  I  believe  that  the  time 
ate  these  great  trains  that  we  ride  on,  tkat  be  works,  if  I  understood  him  cor-  will  come  when  transportation  by  both 
and  to  whom  we  entrust  our  destiny  fectly,  about  two  days  out  of  three.  But  railroad  and  automobile,  while  still  im- 
often  w'ithout  giving  them  a  thought?  make  no  mistake.  That  is  plenty  portant,  will  be  secondary  to  that  of 
What  do  they  think?  What  about  the  enough,.  and  enough  from  the  the  aeroplane.  Who  then  can  say 
railroad  man’s  experiences,  his  feelings,  standpoint  of  the  passengers  whose  what  this  world  will  be  economically, 
his  outlook  upon  life?  If  all  small  boys  safety  depends  upon,  the  strength  and  socially  and  spiritually  when  New  York 
want  to  be  engineers,  how  do  the  engi-  *be  dear,  untired  brain  of  the  engineer.  and  London  are  almost  as  near  togeth- 
neers  like  their  jobs  after  they  get  The  engine  crews  are  changed  fre-  er  in  time  and  convenience  as  adjoining 

them?  These  are  some  of  the  facts  that  quently  but  the  engine  itself  usually  county  seats  were  once  in  the  old  Co- 

I  tried  to  find  in  visiting  with  the  en-  goes  through  to  the  end  of  the  run.  For  lonial  days? 
gine  crews  with  whom  I  rode.  instance,  the  day  I  rode,  Mr.  Agne,  the  _____ _ 

t-,  .  engineer,  and  Mr.  Rockford,  the  fire- 

fbSev!r  «,crf  "e  M7PfL°r£  tvpT  of  T  c1fimb.ed  off  at  Alb.anI  wi,h  n,,!;  Unfavorable  Weather  Results  in 

i  Deneve  mere  is  no  nner  type  ot  and  a  fresh  engineer  and  fireman  got  Poor  TiVirif  PV/vn 

men  in  America  as  a  rule  than  the  rail-  on  the  same  engine  to  continue  the  trip  P 

road  men.  Railroading  is  a  job  which,  until  relieved.  There  is  a  very  heavy  ( Continued  from  page  3) 

like  farming,  breeds  a  sense  of  respon-  nervous  and  mental  strain  on  any  loco-  2?  ner  rent  romnnrpd  ,„:tu  7a  ^ 

sibility.  Look  into  any  old  engineer  or  motive  engineer  and  esoeciallv  on  those  c  ,  ,  Pt ,  Wlt  1  Per  cent 

conductor's  face  and  note  the  stern  who  hav  ® 7as,^ ^  passeTger  "ins.  He  n 

lines  of  care  and  responsibility  given  sits  with  his  hand  on  the  throttle  con-  Unfortunately,  the  weather  this  sum- 
tliem  by  their  long  years  of  service  in  stantly  and  with  his  eyes  glued  to  the  .?  ,n  c°n<™cive  to  the  develop- 

_  _ _ 1  _  tirM  ,1  .  mpnr  r»r  onnln  cr»oK  ^ .y L : c  1 
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ment  of  apple  scab  while  aphis  has  also 
been  prevalent.  The  result  is  shown  in 
reports  indicating  that  only  48  per  cent 
of  the  crop  is  expected  to  be  suitable 


a  responsible  job.  With  the  exception  road  and  the  signals  ahead, 
of  farming,  there  is  no  other  occupation 

in  America  that  men  stick  to  through-  Wrecking  a  Train  for  the 

out  a  lifetime  as  they  do  in  railroading.’  “Movies” 

For  example,  Mr.  Cambies,  the  engineer  Mr.  Cambies,  the  electric  locomotive  °.r  Packing  as  A  grade,  compared 
on  the  electric  locomotive,  had  worked  engineer,  was  also  a  man  in  every  sense  Per  cent  reported  at  this  time 

for  the  New  York  Central  for  twenty-  of  the  word  and  was  very  obliging  in  ast  season- 

five  years.  Mr.  Agne,  the  steam  engi-  explaining  to  me  how  the  engine  work-  Judging  from  the  number  of  reports 
neer,  told  me  he  had  been  in  railroad  ed  and  in  answering  all  of  my  questions.  on  price  offers,  there  is  more  interest 
seru’ce  for  forty-seven  years.  Think  J  a$ked  him  if  he  drove  an  automo-  ?n  this  subject  early  in  the  season  than 
of  it!  We  Americans  are  notably  an  un-  bile  and  he  said:  “Yes,  but  I  do  not  in  severaI  years.  In  Western  New 
easy  people.  We  are  constantly  mov-  like  to  very  much,  particularly  in  traf-  York’  15  members  reported  that  an 
mg  from  one  place  to  another  and  from  fjc.  These  fool  drivers  of  automobiles  average  of  $3.03  per  barrel,  tree  run, 
one  job  to  the  next.  Few  of  us  have  who  have  no  idea  of  the  terrific  dan-  ,or  wkl^er  varieties  of  apples,  was  be- 
tl.e  enviable  record  of  serving  on  one  gers  from  high  speed  make  me  so  nerv-  0^ered  by  dealers,  while  on  the 

J 0  j  or  nearly  a  half  a  century.  A  con-  0us  that  it  takes  all  of  the  pleasure  out  as's  ^  reports,  in  the  Hudson  Val- 

uct°r  friend,  of  mine  recently  told  me  of  driving  a  car.  Operatnig  an  engine  ey’  °ffers  averaged  $3.67  with  a  state 

had  been  in  the  railroad  business  for  pulling*  a  passenger  train  gives  a  man  averdge  of  $3.34  in  contrast  to  $1.78 
rK.aly  fifty  years  and  that  all  he  asked  some  appreciation  of  what  speed  is  and  ^af*  year  at  tbis  time.  For  “A”  Grade 
or  bfe  was  ffie  privilege  of  what  it  will  do  when  it  gets  out  of  con-  winter  apples,  packed  in  barrels,  11  re¬ 
rounding  out  the  half  century  of  ser-  trol.”  ports  in  Western  New  York  averaged 

“What  happens  in  here,”  said  I  to  flerl'drl  ^  ^u^son  Valley 

Promotion  is  Slow  Mr.  Cambies,  “when  you  hit  an  auto-  JJ  ro  g  i$4'7°  1  a  statJ  average  of 

I  asked  Me.  Agne,  after  looking  back  mobile?” 

~t‘0rlTnyT°fraiIr0ad  "Nothi"8”  he  replied'  "0ur  specd  Quite  wide  variations^  the ^rte-offels 

ork,  if  he  would  choose  the  same  posi-  and  weight  and  momentum  are  so  great  reported, 
tion  over  again  and  if  he  would  advise  that  the  car  is  crushed  as  easily  as  an  p  »  . 

young  men  to  take  up  railroading.  He  egg  shell,  unless  a  portion  of  it  should  A1,  are  agam  a  .fair,y  h^ht  cr°P- 
stopped  and  thought  a  moment  and  happen  to  get  under  one  of  our  wheels,  j  rm  ms  average  per  cent  corn- 

then  replied:  “I  don’t  know,  but  I  do  and  then  it  might  make  trouble.”  |t>?er  ^en*  m  -1926  aJd  62 

not  think  that  I  would  go  through  it  “w  ’  •  ,  -»>  ?eJ  cent  in  ^^5.  By  districts  and  var- 

an  again.  It  is  a  fascinating  bate ss  for  .be  “*“*  ^  = 

it  that  1  mir!  hfe  18  *?.metW  about  movies.”  Then  he  told  me  of  driving 
any  other  ^'oh^Th  US  1  issatisfied  Wltk  an  engine  deliberately  into  some  cars 

L  V  ,  IhCn  he  .st°PP^ /nd  where  a  wreck  was  inevitable  in  order 
£  saw  a  tired  look  come  into  his  face, 

]0rT  ha  ^ ^  ^aS  keen  a  moving  pictures, 

ng,  hard  pull.  When  I  began  railroad- 
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What  Will  the  Future  Bring 


Last  year,  many  peaches  were  not 
harvested  on  account  of  the  large  crop 
As  we  were  going  through  Yonkers,  and  poor  prices  when  the  September 
Engineer  Cambies  said- to  me:  “We  1st  condition  was  76  per  cent. 

. .  mere  f'.  *  “T  he.re  'he  i,ly- A In  marked  contrast  is  the  27  per  cent 

were  wrecks  of  some  kind  on  the  road  S‘?.°d  T,,  ,.  ?  i  and.m  reported  this  season.  Elbertas  make 

and  someone  was  always  being  hurt  or  T  o  o-  **?*  f,"8,'."'  far  the  largest  Proportion  of  the 

killed.  And  it  was  cruellv  bard  struck  h,m  and  k,Iled  hlm  lnstantly.  acreage.  The  crop  throughout  the  state 

“What  were  your  thoughts?”  I  asked  is  light,  with  very  few  in  Western  New 


mg,  things  were  different  thaffjhey  are 
today.  We  never  knew  when  we  went 
c,ut  on  a  trip  in  the  morning  whether 
we  would  come  back  sound  and  alive  at 
n>ght  or  not.  Almost  every  day  there 


York  and  a  very  scattering  crop  in  the 


-  it  was  cruelly  hard  work 
Most  of  the  men  who  started  when  I 
, !.  kave  or  have  been  maimed  or 

1  led.  We  did  not  have  the  safety  de-  “Well,  the  first  thing  I  did,  almost  Hudson  Valley. 

Viv.es  that  now  guard  the  crews  and  the  without  thinking,  was  to  try  to  save  the  Another  light  crop  of  quinces  is  in 

Passengers  on  our  fast  moving  trains.”  man  by  stopping  the  train,  and  then  prospect,  with  a  state  condition  of  40 
then  he  continued:  “You  might  think  after  it  was  over,  I  did  not  think  much  per  cent  compared  with  52  per  cent  a 
.  ‘at  fbjs  is  a  good  job  that  I  have  now,  about  the  man  himself.  His  troubles  year  ago. 

worked  YBI7h-ink  the  y-earS  1  hav'  rerLall°Vr.bBU,t  “-fid  Tke  T  ^  The  grape  crop  is  irregularly  distrib- 
Slow  ?  i  g,  ’  Promotlon  *s  very  to  think  of  the  family,  the  wife  and  uted,  the  yield  being  especially  light  in 

^  and  only  a  step  at  a  time.  My  the  children,  that  maybe  this  man  had  the  Chautauqua-Erie  Belt  of  Western 

notS  °  r°de  ,with  us  today  you  good-by  just  a  few  minutes  be-  New  York,  with  a  state  average  of  56 

be  has  ^  nf°°d  man’  btlt  f°re'  pCr  cent  comPared  with  92  per  cent 

as  been  firing  for  fifteen  years  and  Some  distance  south  of  Albany  the  reported  in  1926. 


Sparkplugs 


Successful  farm 

owners  will  tell  you 
that  one  of  the  important 
things  to  watch  in  engine- 
driven  farm  equipment 
is  spark  plugs. 

That’s  why  two  out  of 
three  farms  use  Cham¬ 
pions— known  the  world 
over  as  the  better  spark 
plugs. 

For  Champions  with 
their  exclusive  sillimanite 
insulators  which  are  prac¬ 
tically  unbreakable  and 
strongly  resist  carbon  for¬ 
mation — their  two-piece, 
gas-tight  construction 
making  cleaning  easy-and 
their  special  analysis  elec¬ 
trodes  which  do  not  cor¬ 
rode  assure  greater  de¬ 
pendability;  better  engine 
performance;  longer  life; 
and  a  saving  in  gas  and  oil. 

Try  Champions  in  your 
truck,  tractor,  stationary 
engine  or  your  own  per¬ 
sonal  car  and  learn  why 
the  majority  of  farm  own¬ 
ers  as  well  as  millions  of 
car  owners  always  buy 
Champions. 

Champion 

Sparkplugs 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 


Champion  X — 

Excl  usively  for 
Ford  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors  — 
packed  in  the 
Red  Box 

*  60/ 


Champ  ion — •£- 

for  trucks,  tractor* 
and  cars  other  than  *■ 
Fords  —  and  for  all" 
stationary  engines 
—packed  in  tho 
Blue  Box 
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Fashion  Forecast 

The  Fall  Season  Brings  New  Styles,  New  Fabrics  and  New  Colors 


"DEFORE  replenishing  your  fall  ward- 
robe,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  review 
the  fashions  in  the  shops  from  the  new 
colors,  fabrics  and  lines  to  the  unusual 
trimming  touches  and  accessories  that  add 
smartness  and  distinction  to  new  clothes. 

Autumn  is  the  inspiration  for  the 
lovely  new  woodsy  browns,  tawny  tans,  and 
crimson  reds  that  blossom  anew  in  the 
shops.  These  colors  are  especially  good  in 
sports  apparel.  Two-piece  costumes  in 
soft  tweeds,  jerseys,  and  woolens  of  cash- 
mere  weaves,  in  these  colors,  are  appro¬ 
priate  for  many  occasions  and,  therefore, 
are  an  asset  to  any  wardrobe.  A  new  red, 
spoken  of  as  Ducet  red,  flaming  maple,  and 
tawny  birch  shades,  Roma  blue  which  is 
nearer  the  pencil  blue  than  the  French  or 
Copenhagen,  greys  and  black,  are  promi¬ 
nent  colors  featured  in  readymade  clothes. 

Sheer  Wools  Are  Newest 

Cobwebby  wools,  sheer,  soft  and  feath¬ 
ery  in  weave,  are  the  delightful  surprise  of 
fabrics  this  season.  They  come  in  wool 
crepes,  wool  georgettes,  wool  voiles,  cash¬ 
meres,  and  sherwool.  Snowflake  tweeds, 
rodier  fabrics  gold  spun  tweeds  and  soft 
woolens,  brushed  to  give  a  hairy  appear¬ 
ance  to  the  surface,  are  good. 

Fashion  authorities  speak  of  a  “velvet 
season”  and  truly  you  think  it  is  one  when 
you  see  the  gorgeous  array  of  new  velvet 
georgette  which  is  as  soft  as  silk,  made  up 
in  very  simple  lines  for  afternoon  frocks. 
Velvet  georgette  lends  itself  to  fine  pleats 
and  mass  shirring  and  it  is  so  lovely  in 
itself  that  it  requires  very  little  trimming. 

It  is  shown  combined  into  blouses  of 
metal  brocade.  It  is  effective  made  up 
with  georgette  in  matching  color. 

Printed  velvets  and  velveteens  are 
shown,  as  well  as  satins  and  satin  crepes, 
suede,  and  flat  crepes. 

For  party  clothes  flowered  chiffon  taf¬ 
fetas  are  featured  in  frocks  of  plain  and 
period  styles.  They  resemble  the  old- 
fashioned  Godey  prints  with  their  bouffant 
styles,  skirts  that  dip  in  the  back,  scallop 
hemlines  and  drop-shoulder  necklines. 
They  are  lovely  for  the  young  and  slender 
types.  For  those  who  prefer  a  more 
sophisticated  type  there  are  beautiful 
shimmering  satins,  trimmed  with  dull  sur¬ 
face  embellishments  and  velvet  georgettes. 
They  are  made  sleek  and  snug  through  the 
shoulders  and  at  the  hips.  Many  are 
draped  at  the  side  and  fastened  with  a 
bow  or  buckle. 

Dresses  and  coats  mould  the  figure  with 
reverse  pick-up  tucks  used  to  take  care 
of  the  fullness.  Skirts  show  some  full¬ 
ness  in  flares,  drapes,  pleats,  and  shirrings. 
Hips  are  snug  with  waistline  raised  or 
lowered  according  to  one’s  taste.  Skirts 
are  short  except  in  evening  clothes  where 
they  appear  longer  with  graceful  trans¬ 
parent  lines.  Many  of  the  skirts  show  the 
uneven  hemline  with  a  dip  in  the  back. 
Sleeves  are  long  and  many  necklines  are 
collarless.  The  V  neckline  is  popular. 

Interest  is  centered  at  the  waistline  in 
daytime  clothes.  Fancy  belts,  buckles, 
swathed  girdles  of  velvet  and  bows  add  in¬ 
terest  and  a  touch  of  smartness.  In  spite 
of  the  flares  and  drapes,  the  silhouette  re¬ 
mains  slender.  Both  coats  and  dresses 
give  a  sleek  appearance. 

Tweed  Suits  Are  Smart 

The  collection  of  new  fall  clothes  il¬ 
lustrated  above  emphasizes  many  of  the 
outstanding  style  points  of  the  season’s 
fashions. 

For  general  utility  wear  nothing  is 
smarter  and  more  serviceable  than  the 
tweed  suit  with  short  jacket  and  wrap¬ 
around  skirt.  With  these  suits  are  worn 
a  blouse  of  crepe  or  crepe  satin  or  a 
sheer  blouse  of  iceland  wool  or  angora. 

The  three-piece  suit  illustrated  is  of 
Havana  brown  homespun.  The  skirt  is 
pleated,  with  small  box  pleats  all  around 
which  are  held  in  place  at  hips  with  three 
rows  of  stitching. 

The  hip-length  jacket  is  made  with  a 
yoke  in  front  and  back,  notched  collar 


and  set-in  pockets.  Sleeves  show  the  new 
shoulder  line.  Blouse  is  of  matching  crepe 
made  close  fitting  at  hip  line  with  long 
tight-fitting  sleeves.  The  blouse  is  devoid 
of  trimming  except  for  the  narrow  belt 
and  small  bow  ties  of  self  material  at  the 
V  neckline.  A  separate  scarf  of  home- 
spun  carries  a  silk  crepe  flower  in  a  lighter 
shade  of  tan. 

Worn  with  this  suit  is  a  matching  brown 
felt  hat  with  up-turn  stitched  brim.  Other 
three-piece  suits  are  fashioned  of  jerella,  a 
soft  material  with  velour  finish.  A  lovely 
suit  in  oatmeal  color  jerella  showed  a 
three-quarter  length  coat  with  collar  of 
mole.  The  blouse  was  of  vanilla-colored 
crepe  with  the  satin  side  used  for  facings 
and  applique  trim.  Other  tweed  suits  are 
trimmed  with  shaggy  furs  such  as  badger 
and  kit  fox.  Those  with  iceland  wool 
sweater  show  the  tops  lined  with  chiffon. 
Some  feature  a  scallop  trim  of  tweed  at 
the  neck  and  sleeves. 

Equally  as  popular  as  the  three-piece 
suit  is  the  coat  dress  of  tweed  or  light 


weight  wool.  I  chose  the  matron’s  dress 
of  navy  mirroslem  because  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  for  so  many  occasions  and  because 
it  is  the  type  of  dress  in  which  one  always 
feels  well  dressed. 

It  is  made  one-piece  with  notched  col¬ 
lar  and  long,  close-fitting  sleeves.  Tucks 
at  the  shoulder  allow  for  extra  fullness 
in  the  waist.  The  skirt  is  made  tight  at 
the  hipline  in  a  wrap-around  style. 

Two  set-in  pockets  at  the  left  side  and 
an  attachable  vest  of  flesh-colored  satin 
add  an  interesting  note.  Small  straps  of 
self  material  tied  through  metal  rings  hold 
the  skirt  snug  at  the  hips  and  make  the 
sleeves  appear  trim  at  the  wrist. 

The  union  of  felt  and  velvet  in  the  hat 
worn  with  this  costume  is  new.  It  fea¬ 
tures  the  high  crown,  narrow  brim  and 
point  brim  with  a  rhhiestone  ornament  to 
add  a  flattering  touch. 

And  speaking  of  rhinestones,  there  are 
matching  sets  consisting  of  bag,  pin  and 
tailored  rhinestone  belt  to  dress  up  a  dress 
of  velvet  or  satin.  Of  course,  pearls  will 
be  worn.  Large  pearl  earrings  to  wear 
with  snug  hats  and  the  long  strand  neck¬ 
laces  which  this  season  come  in  orchid, 
green,  gray  and  pink  tones,  carry  out  the 
ensemble  idea. 

A  practical  type  of  afternoon  dress  is 
the  model  shown  above  at  the  extreme  left 
in  Chinese  red  suede  crepe.  It  is  a  one- 
piece  style  with  boat-shaped  neckline  and 


sleeve  and  shoulders  cut  in  one.  The  left 
side  of  skirt  and  sleeves  at  wrist  are 
trimmed  with  two  rows  of  four-inch  pleat- 
ings.  A  narrow  belt  trimmed  with  pleat- 
ings  on  the  end  ties  at  left  side  front. 

Coats  preserve  a  slender  appearance  with 
long-haired  furs  luxuriously  used  for  con¬ 
trast.  The  smart  coat  illustrated  is  of 
cashmere  wool  with  shawl  collar  and  ir¬ 
regular  fur  trimmed  band  on  lower  edge 
of  wolf  seal.  The  coat  is  belted  tightly 
at  the  hips  with  a  belt  and  buckle  of  self 
material. 

The  majority  of  the  new  coats  are 
straight  in  line  with  off-the-face  collars 
that  are  really  immense.  The  collars  are 
of  fur  or  fur  trimmed.  The  long-haired 
furs  are  very  smart.  Soft  tweeds  are 
used  in  sports  coats,  with  trimmings  of 
badger,  kit  fox,  beaver,  white  wolf  and 
krimmer.  A  clever  one  of  red  tweed 
showed  a  box-pleat  down  the  center  back 
and  black  krimmer  collar  and  pockets. 

A  few  coats  show  a  circular  effect  in 
the  front  or  side  flares  with  tucks  to  pick 


up  the  fullness.  The  horseshoe  collar  of 
deep  fur  which  shapes  around  the  face 
like  a  horseshoe  is  a  new  note  in  coat 
styles. 

Quilted  silk  linings  and  kasha  linings 
are  used  in  sport  coats.  The  latter  are 
smartest  in  tans,  greys  and  browns. 

Cunning  coats  of  felt  in  bright  blues, 
reds  and  tans  with  interesting  border  de¬ 
signs  on  lower  edge  and  sleeves  with  little 
matching  hats  are  very  smart  for  the  four 
to  sixes.  Miss  Six-year-old  is  particularly 
proud  of  her  coat  of  dull  red  felt  with 
insert  band  brim  of  tan,  brown  and  red 
felts  and  close  fitting  hat  to  match  the 
border  design. 

For  Sunday  best  frocks  of  velveteen 
made  with  a  fairly  full  skirt  gathered  or 
tucked  to  a  little  yoke  with  elbow  length 
sleeves  and  collars  and  cuffs  of  deep  ecru 
lace  are  quite  the  vogue.  An  attractive 
dress  of  crepe  de  Chine  was  smocked  at 
the  shoulders  and  sleeves  in  pink  with 
collar  and  sleeve  bound  in  pink.  Blue 
buttons  and  pink  loops  fastened  the  front. 
An  attractive  print  of  blue,  rose,  yellow, 
flower  pattern  on  a  navy  background  was 
combined  with  French  blue  for  collar,  cuffs 
and  vest.  The  latter  was  embroidered 
down  the  center.  A  velvet  tie  finished  the 
neck.  Another  interesting  print  was  of 
white  crepe  dotted  with  tiny  blue  elephants. 
This  dress  featured  a  small  yoke  with 
front  and  back  smocked  to  hold  the  full¬ 
ness  in  place.  Tiny  collar  and  cuffs  were 


of  white  crepe  de  Chine  with  edge  blanket' 
stitched  in  blue.  Blue  buttons  and  loops 
fastened  the  front. 

Leonore  Dunnigait 


Visits  With  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

went  with  him.  I  have  never  listened  to 
a  more  dramatic  account  than  Byrd’s  de¬ 
scription  of  his  landing  on  the  coast  of 
France.  He  told  first  of  the  loneliness 
and  desolation  of  the  upper  air  through 
which  they  sailed  hour  after  hour  for  2000 
miles  without  a  sign  of  the  ocean  under 
the  dense  fog  beneath  them.  Then  com¬ 
ing  to  the  French  coast  at  last,  they 
sighted  a  lonely  beacon  in  a  lighthouse  and 
set  their  course  for  Paris.  It  was  rainy, 
there  was  a  heavy  fog,  and  in  the  dead 
of  night.  Not  a  light  or  object  of  any 
kind  could  be  distinguished  after  they  Mt 
the  coast  and  they  knew  it  would  be  death 
to  attempt  to  land  without  being  able  to 
see.  So  with  their  gasoline  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted,  they  turned  about  and  set  their 
course  for  the  coast  and  the  lonely  light¬ 
house  again.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  skill 
of  man  and  his  ability  to  conquer  obstacles 
is  the  fact  that  Byrd  and  nis  crew  were 
able  to  bring  their  ship  back  agahi  to  that 
little  pin  point  of  light  lost  in  a  thousand 
miles  of  sea  shore.  Now  with  their  gas 
gone,  they  knew  that  they  must  come  down 
and  Commander  Byrd  gave  the  order, 
They  struck  the  sea  with  such  force  that 
it  cut  the  landing  gear  off  of  the  bottom 
of  the  ship  like  a  knife  and  threw  them 
all  out  into  the  water. 

French  Gave  a  Royal  Welcome 

One  could  hear  a  pin  drop  in  hiS 
audience  as  Byrd  told  of  how  he  swam 
around  in  that  water  in  the  dark  and 
called  and  called  for  his  companions  who 
never  aswered.  He  kept  swimming  and 
finally  after  a  time  he  found  the  others  in 
the  water  and  they  succeeded  in  getting 
ashore.  Then  they  realized  that  the  rea¬ 
son  they  had  not  responded  to  the  call  iti 
the  water  was  that  they  were  stone  deaf; 
made  so  by  the  great  roar  of  the  engine 
during  the  forty-two  hour  voyage.  They 
soon  recovered  from  this  deafness,  and 
you  have  read  in  the  papers  what  a  joyous 
welcome  the  French  people  gave  them; 

The  last  few  minutes  of  Byrd’s  talk 
were  spent  in  telling  of  the  trip  to  the 
Anarctic.  The  North  Pole  is  surrounded 
by  water  and  ice,  but  around  the  Anarctic 
is  a  great  frozen  continent  one  and  one- 
half  times  as  large  as  the  whole  United 
States,  and  the  scientists  say  that  the 
South  Pole  is  on  a  mountain  two  miles 
high.  The  weather  in  the  Arctic  region 
has  taken  its  toll  of  death  from  dozens  of 
expeditions  that  have  tried  to  conquer  it; 
but  bad  as  it  is,  it  is  twice  as  bad  at  the 
South  Pole.  In  order  to  conquer  and  win 
through,  it  is  necessary  to  spend  more  than 
a  year  in  preparation  and  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  to  insure  the  safety  and 
success  of  the  expedition.  A  last  stand 
and  supply  base  will  be  planted  as  far  South 
as  possible  and  from  this  base  the  aero¬ 
plane  will  leave  to  cross  “No  Man’s  Land  ■ 
Two  expeditions  have  reached  the  South 
Pole  but  on  one  has  been  there  with  an 
aeroplane. 

Commander  Byrd  is  not  a  stunt  flyer- 
There  have_  always  been  scientific  reasons 
for  and  results  to  be  obtained  from  h'S 
expeditions.  The  trip  to  the  South  Pole 
will  be  no  exception.  It  is  thought  Y 
scientists  that  inasmuch  as  there  is  land 
in  the  Anarctic  region  and  because  lie 
sun  shines  there  for  six  months  at  a  tune 
it  may  be  possible  for  life  in  some  form 
to  exist  and  the  Byrd  expedition  hopes  to 
prove  this  and  to  bring  back  specimens. 

“And  so”,  Commander  Byrd  conclude  ^ 
“this  great  unknown  continent  draws  m 
like  a  magnet  and  I  get  a  ‘big  kick  out  0 
the  thought  that  maybe  I  can  drop  „ 
American  flag  at  the  point  farthest  sou 


Left  to  right:  Afternoon  Dress  of  Chinese  Red  Cashmere  Crepe  with  Pleated  Full 
Trim;  Coat  Dress  of  Navy  Mirrolem  with  Flesh-colored  Vest;  Three-piece  Suit  of  Brown 
Tweed  Coat  of  Tan  with  Attractive  Fur  Trim;  Child’s  Coat  of  Red  Felt  with  in¬ 
teresting  Border  Trim  and  Matching  Hat. 
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.F  avorite  Dumplings  and  Fritters 

Cool  Weather  Whets  the  Appetite  for  “Filling”  Foods 


THE  favorite  recipe  ran  like  this :  2 
well  beaten  eggs,  one  tablespoon 
melted  butter,  cup  sweet  milk,  tea¬ 
spoon  salt,  2  rounding  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  cups  bread  flour.  Blend  well 
together.  If  corn  is  wanted  use  one  cup 
of  it.  If  other  variations,  use  the  quantity 
desired,  but  if  there  are  juices  on  the 
articles,  thoroughly  drain  off  every  par¬ 
ticle.  Minced  oysters  or  clams  are  fine 
mixed  in  the  fritter  dough  and  these 
should  never  be  cooked  before  using  in 
the  batter.  But  all  other  meats,  such  as 
boiled  beef,  boiled  ham,  cold  boiled  pork, 
veal,  mutton,  should  be  cooked  thoroughly 
before  using  for  fritters.  Many  times 
there  is  just  a  little  of  different  meats  left 
over.  These  can  be  combined  and  mixed 
in  the  dough  and  will  make  excellent 
fritters.  Also  flaked  canned  salmon  makes 
the  finest  of  fritters.  Serve  with  thin 
slices  of  lemon. 

Vegetables  are  excellent,  mixed  in  with 
the  dough,  but  all  must  be  cooked  previous 
to  using.  There  are  cabbage,  parsnips, 
cauliflower,  potatoes,  celery  and  a  bit  of 
onion  for  flavoring,  chili  sauces  and  chow- 
chows  make  a  nice  and  acceptable  dress¬ 
ing  for  many  of  these  fritters. 

Then  there  are  the  sweet  fritters.  Add 
y2  cup  of  sugar  to  the  batter  and  fruits 
desired  in  the  dough.  .  But  all  must  be 
cooked  beforehand.  Drain  the  juices 
from  a  can  of  the  desired  fruit  and  the 
only  way  to  do  that  and  have  it  all 
drained  off  is  to  put  it  in  a  colander  or 
wire  strainer  for  an  hour  before  using. 
The  juice  makes  a  fine  dressing  if  one  is 
wanted  (though  we  never  cared  for  any 
dressing  on  fritters  but  saved  the  juices 
for  other  uses).  But  upon  removing  the 
fritters  from  the  deep  fat  in  which  they 
were  fried  we  immediately  rolled  them  in 
powdered  or  confectioner’s  sugar.  They 
made  a  pleasing  dish  for  the  children  and 
menfolk. 

Heat  fat  to  almost  the  smoking  point 
before  putting  in  the  dough.  Test  it  by 
&  bit  of  dough  or  a  small  piece  of  bread 
and  if  it  becomes  golden  brown  in  a  few 
Seconds  it  is  right  for  using. 

This  fritter  dough  is  nice  for  dipping 
in  slices  of  ham  or  pork  and  let  just 
bnough  of  it  adhere  to  them  to  cover  them 
and  then  fry  in  a  bit  of  fat  in  the 
frying  pan. — Clarice  Raymond,  N.  Y. 

Occasionally  we  need  an  item  on  the 
menu  which  will,  by  its  “tastiness”,  offer 
0  bright  spot  in  an  otherwise  uninteresting 
meal.  Fritters  offer  such  an  opportunity 
although  as  a  rule  fried  foods  should  be 
the  last  to  incorporated  into  a  menu, 
especially  zvhere  there  are  children  to  con¬ 
sume  it.  Such  a  fritter  batter  as  the  one 
'given  here  is  very  useful  for  left  overs  or 
fresh  foods. 


How  to  Make  Sauerkraut 

Trim  the  cabbage  heads.  _  Provide  one 
or  more  stone  jars  of  the  size  you  wish, 
anywhere  from  five  to  fifteen  gallons 
capacity.  Put  in  a  layer  of  shredded 
cabbage  about  3  inches  thick  and  sprinkle 
4_  or  5  tablespoons  of  salt  over  it.  The 
right  proportion  of  salt  is  )4  pound  for 
each  25  pounds  of  cabbage.  Put  in 
alternate  layers  of  cabbage  and  salt,  and 
then  pound  down  the  cabbage  until  the 
juice  covers  the  cabbage.  A  cover  should 
ht  inside  the  jar  and  should  be  weighed 
down  so  the  cabbage  will  always  be 
covered  with  juice.  Set  the  jar  in  a  cool 
dry  place  for  three  or  four  weeks  and  it 
will  be  ready  to  use. 


Plan  for  the  School  Lunch 
During  the  Canning  Season 

rJ'*HE  school  lunch  is  such  an  important 
matter  in  our  household  that  I  began 
to  plan  for  it  long  before  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  During  the  canning  season  I  set 
aside  jars  of  thick  marmalade  butters,  and 
jams  for  the  school  sandwiches,  and  pickles 
and  relishes,  spiced  just  enough  to  be  ap¬ 
petizing  and  not  injurious.  Having  a 
great  variety  of  fruit  the  children  never 
hre  of  sandwiches  made  from  bread  and 
butter,  and  some  kind  of  thick  fruit  spread. 


The  pickles  and  relishes  add  zest  to  what 
otherwise  might  be  a  plain  lunch. — Mrs. 
L.  H.  F.,  Mo. 


Just  Gelatine 

HE  appetite  of  the  little  convalescent 
had  been  very  capricious,  but  she 
brightened  at  the  sight  of  a  gift  brought 
in  by  a  kindly  neighbor.  It  was  simply  a 
glass  filled  with  orange  gelatine,  but  fixed 
in  it  was  “B”  for  Betty,  cut  from  orange 
peel.  The  bitter  white  portion  had  been 
removed,  the  letter  outlined  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Of  course  it  was  not  placed  in  the 
gelatine,  till  the  latter  was  partly  firm. 

This  gave  the  convalescent’s  mother  an 
idea,  and  when  later  on,  a  party  was  given, 
to  celebrate  the  recovery,  the  centerpiece 
was  a  glass  fishglobe,  purchased  from  the 
ten  cent  store.  It  was  filled  with  gela¬ 
tine,  in  which  were  goldfish,  cut  from  thin 
orange  peel.  This  variation  of  fruit  gela¬ 
tine  could  be  used  for  a  luncheon,  with  an 
individual  dish  containing  the  initial,  for 
each  guest. — E.  D.  Y.,  Cal. 


Playgrounds  or  Cemeteries? 

YYJHERE  is  the  emphasis  placed  in  your 
”  community?  It  has  been  said  that 
the  moral  tone  of  a  community  can  be 
judged  by  the  way  it  keeps  its  cemeteries; 
and  if  the  living  of  that  community  are 
not  taken  into  account  either,  then  the 
situation  is  bad  indeed. 

Professor  Ralph  Felton  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  tells 


Comfortable  Sleep-Ins 


Pattern  2244  when  made  of  outing  flannel 
or  other  soft  woolly  material  is  lovely  for  the 
cold  nights  which  are  coming.  It  is  equally 
useful  for  warm  weather  when  made  up  in 
thinner  materials.  It  cuts  in  sixes  2,  4,  6,  8, 
10,  and  12  years.  For  the  8-year  size  234 
yards  of  26-inch  material  will  be  needed. 
Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new 
Fall  Fashion  Books  and  send  to  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461 -4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


of  a  Western  New  York  State  village 
which  has  a  cemetery  beautfiully  kept  and 
well  fenced  with  a  tall  iron  gate.  Over 
the  gate  is  the  sign  “Children  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  play  in  this  cemetery.”  But  the 
village  does  not  provide  a  playground. 

Professor  Felton  tells  further  of  the 
little  country  church  which  was  built 
years  ago  in  Northeastern  Ohio  for  $900. 
In  the  beautiful  cemetery  sunraending  that 
church  was  put  a  tombstone  costing  $1800. 


Nowadays  the  present  salary  of  the  min¬ 
ister  of  that  church  just  equals  that  of  the 
caretaker  of  the  cemetery  $250  per  year 
for  each  of  them.  It  looks  as  if  that  com¬ 
munity  cares  less  for  its  living  than  for 
its  dead. 

A  good  way  to  change  such  a  situation, 
in  Professor  Felton’s  opinion,  is  for 
schools  to  have  swings,  slides  and  see¬ 
saws,  for  churches  to  have  social  halls  and 
for  granges  to  conduct  play  evenings  oc¬ 
casionally.  Then  it  will  no  longer  be  true 
that  the  people  in  a  place  have  to  die  in 
order  to  receive  the  benefits  which  that 
community  provides. 


Eight  Miles  or  Four 

OME  women  walk  as  much  as  eight  or 
nine  miles  a  day  just  doing  their  or¬ 
dinary  house- work.  Few  persons  would 
deliberately  undertake  a  hike  of  that 
length  without  a  good  reason;  but,  they 


Individual  Coat  Dress 


Pattern  2996  is  most  effective  for  the  tail¬ 
ored  coat-dress  made  of  flannel,  kasha,  vel¬ 
veteen,  moire  silk  or  other  heavier  silks.  The 
vestee  front  permits  the  use  of  contrasting 
colors  with  the  best  effect.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years ,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  measure.  Silk  twill,  printed  vel¬ 
veteen,  flat  silk  crepe  or  tweed  is  smart.  The 
36-inch  size  requires  3J4  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  H  yard  of  18-inch  contrasting. 
Price  13c. 


do  not  realize  how  the  extra  steps  amount 
to  miles,  leaving  them  tired  out  each  even¬ 
ing.  If  an  efficiency  expert  should  turn 
his  attention  from  a  factory  to  a  home,  one 
of  the  first  things  he  would  look  for  is 
unnecessary  steps.  Why  walk  across  the 
kitchen  and  into  the  pantry  for  a  frying 
pan  when  it  might  just  as  well  hang  within 
arm  reach,  back  of  the  stove?  And  why 
carry  brooms,  mops,  and  dusters  from  one 
floor  to  another  when  a  set  on  each  floor 
would  pay  for  itself  in  time  and  energy 
saved  by  fewer  trips  up  and  down  stairs? 
Just  because  the  kitchen  table  has  been  on 
the  far  side  of  the  room  for  the  past  ten 
years  does  not  mean  that  it  cannot  be 
moved.  When  bringing  it  closer  to  the 
stove  and  sink  means  bringing  it  ten  steps 
nearer,  think  of  the  steps  saved  in  making 
one  cake.  Rearranging  the  kitchen,  re¬ 
routing  the  cleaning,  and  reforming  every¬ 
day  work  habits  may  cut  the  eight  miles 
to  four,  and  recreate  the  housewife  at  the 
same  time. 
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extra  help  of 
Fels-N  ap  tha  in  wash- 
ing  and  cleaning. 

Good  soap  and 
plenty  of  dirt -loos¬ 
ening  naptha,  work¬ 
ing  hand-in-hand  in 
Fels -Naptha,  save 
wear-and-tear  on 
you  and  the  clothes! 


Cuticura  Soap 

Pure  and  Wholesome  ^ 

Keeps  The  Skin  Clear 

[Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  told!  everywhere. 


Raclfdbw  Maiorialc65"Pase  Catalog  and  directions  15e, 
DuonGilj  ITlulCI IGlo needs,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chaif 
cane,  Indian  asb  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  beads, 
rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes,  tools  Stoughton  Drake, 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St..  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


Now.  with  the  Coleman  Radiant 
Heater  you  can  enjoy  all  the  conven¬ 
iences  of  ga3  for  heating-,  no  matter 
how  far  your  home  is  from  gas  mains. 
The  Coleman  makes  and  burns  its  own 
gas;  it’s  a  complete  heating  unit  in 
itself  —  no  piping,  no  wiring,  no  in¬ 
stallation  expense. 

Just  the  thing  for  the  cool  days 

of  fall  and  spring  when  it  is  too  chilly 
to  be  comfortable  and  not  cold  enough 
to  start  the  furnace  or  heating  stove. 
Also  fine  for  additional  heat  during 
severely  cold  spells  of  winter. 

Radiates  a  penetrating  fan-like  tone 
of  clean,  live  heat  —  like  sunshine. 
Warms  lower  part  of  room  first,  al¬ 
ways  maintaining  a  steady  even  tem¬ 
perature.  It’s  hotter  than  city  gas. 
It’s  portable;  use  it  anywhere. 

Speedy  action.  Instant  regula¬ 
tion.  Double  valve-control.  Operates 
on  the  safety  pressure  principle  like 
Coleman  Quick-Lite  Lamps  and 
Lanterns.,  Uses  any  good  grade  of 
gasoline  for  fuel.  Prices  in  U.  S.  A.: 
Model  No.  2,  $27;  Model  No.  4.  $30. 

Ash  Your  Dealer  to  show  you 
the  Coleman  Radiant  Heater.  If  he  ia 
not  supplied,  write  us  for  full  parti¬ 
culars.  Address  Dept.  AG2 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO. 

Factory  and  ttt*  t  •.  *r /• 

General  O&cee:  W  IChlta,  KailS* 
Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Log  Anzeloa 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me 

E.  R.  Eastman  and  G.  D.  ( George  Duff)  Eastman 


(d\\r  ELL,  they  recruited  the  company 

w  —it  was  “B”  of  the  ..st  York 
Infantry — and  little  Ike  led  it  to  the  war. 
He  had  a  deuce  of  a  time  doing  it,  though; 
commandeered  a  freight  train  at  North- 
hamton  and  his  first  battle  was  with  the 
train  crew,  but  he  won  a  signal  victory. 
Also,  he  had  to  maintain  authority  in  his 
turbulent  command  by  the  hardness  of  his 
bony  fists  and  the  long  reach  of  his  right 
boot.  The  ..st  New  York  was  of  the 
lucky  or  unlucky  regiments  that  fought 
from  Big  Bethel  to  the  end  of  its  service 
in  pretty  nearly  every  batle  of  the  first 
years  of  the  war,  but  for  every  fight  that 
Ikey  hollered  the  boys  forward  in,  I’ll 
bet  that  he  had  twenty  personal  encounters 
with  the  same  boys  aforesaid.  He  carried 
it  off  manfully,  though,  and  allowed  only 
one  member  of  the  company  to  go  unlicked. 
That  was  our  friend  Romans,  who  carried 
a  hardier  and  bonier  fist  than  the  re¬ 
doubtful  captain. 

“I  didn’t  enlist  till  the  fall  of  that  year, 
and  I  remember  the  excitement  that  was 
in  the  village  whenever  the  stage  brought 
the  news  of  one  of  those  early  battles; 
Big  Bethel,  Ball’s  Bluff,  Bull  Run,  and 
one  or  two  others,  small  affairs,  they  were 
in  comparison  to  those  that  came  later 
when  both  sides  got  warmed  up,  but  we 
got  licked  in  all  of  them  and  the  folks 
went  wild.  I  recollect  how  they  crowded 
around  the  post  office  when  the  mail  came 
in,  and  how,  if  anyone  had  a  letter  from 
the  front,  it  was  common  property,  and 
someone  usually  read  it  aloud.  Captain 
Ike  used  to  write  to  the  old  Squire  after 
every  battle  a  sort  of  a  description  of  the 
fight  for  his  townspeople,  and  I  remember 
the  time  the  one  came  that  told  about  Bull 
Run.  The  squire  read  it  slowly  to  him¬ 
self,  and  then  taking  off  his  glasses  and, 
wiping  them  before  reading  it  aloud,  he 
said  ‘It  seems,  gentlemen,  that  good  can 
come  out  of  East  Windsor  as  well  as  out 
of  Nazareth.  The  captain  says  here  that 
Romans  was  the  only  man  in  the  company 
that  didn’t  run  like  a  sheep  in  the  last 
fight.  He  says  that  George  helped  him  to 
rally  the  company  when  everything  went 
to  pieces,  and  when  the  men  wouldn’t 
stand  that  fellow  was  for  waiting  alone 
for  the  rebels  to  come  up.  Ike  says  he 
had  to  drag  him  away  with  Romans  cuss¬ 
ing  and  raving  every  step,  and  stopping  to 
load  his  musket  every  time  the  captain 
let  him.  —  Hum  —  Well,  —  Who’d  have 
thought  it’? 

“One  reason  why  little  Ike,  the  captain, 
got  to  be  a  brigadier  general  was  that 
every  man  under  him  liked  him  and  had 
confidence  in  him.  He  never  forgot  who 
did  the  fighting,  and  it  didn’t  make  any 
difference  to  him  whether  a  man  came 
from  East  Windsor  or  from  the  United 
States  Senate  so  long  as  he  made  good. 
After  Bull  Run,  we  heard  that  George 
Romans  was  a  second  lieutenant,  and  by 
and  by,  he  was  a  first  lieutenant — that  was 
in  the  spring  of  ’62,  and  Ikey  had  got  to 
be  a  major — and  then  Ike  was  Colonel 
of  the  ..st  New  York  and  George  was 
captain  of  company  B  ; — A  captain,  and  he 
couldn’t  read  anything  but  cat,  and  could 
not  write  a  word ! 

“Son,  you  recollect  how  in  some  of  those 
old  pirate  stories  by  Stevenson  and  those 
writers  there  is  a  tune  running  through 
that  sort  of  seems  to  be  the  mainspring 
of  the  piece?  Remember  ‘Treasure  Is¬ 
land’  and — • 

“Fifteen  men  on  the  dead  man’s  chest, 

Yo,  ho,  ho,  and  a  bottle  of  rum ! — 
Well,  there’s  a  tune  running  through  this 
little  story  I’m  trying  to  tell,  and  hearing 
some  lazy  customer  whistle  it  on  a  fife 
there  down  in  the  valley  is  what  wound 
me  up  and  set  me  going  like  an  eight  day 
clock.  I  reckon  that  when  the  army  in 
Flanders  marched  away  after  old  Jack 
Churchill  their  drums  beat  and  their  fifes 
wheezed  that  rollicking  old  rattletrap : 

“Oh,  the  girl,  the  girl,  the  pretty  little 
girl, 

The  girl  I  left  Behind  Me!” 

Anyway,  I  guess  every  body  of  Anglo 


Saxon  troops  that  ever  went  away  from 
anywhere  marched  to  the  jingle  of  it. 
On  the  morning  that  company  B  left  town 
for  the  front,  they  had  eight  or  ten  farm 
wagons  with  hay  riggings  to  carry  them 
to  Otego  on  the  first  stage  of  their  jour¬ 
ney,  and  so  they  really  didn’t  march  away 
with  colors  flying;  but  just  as  they  were 
loading  into  the  wagons  the  village  band 
struck  up  that  old  tune,  and  then  a  little 
thing  happened  that  was  rather  dramatic. 
Mary  Brown  came  walking  out  from  a 
bunch  of  girls  on  the  sidewalk,  stepped 
right  up  to  George  Romans  and  kissed 
him.  I  never  saw  a  more  surprised  look 
come  over  a  boy’s  countenance  in  my  life, 
but  all  of  a  sudden  he  straightened  up  and 
appeared  to  be  about  ten  feet  tall.  He  threw 
his  shoulders  back  and  a  look  of  pride 
chased  the  surprise  off  his  face,  and  I’m 
durned  if  he  wasn’t  the  handsomest  man 
in  the  bunch.  Some  of  the  fellows  began 
to  guffaw  a  little  but  Captain  Ikey,  that 
was  a  bully,  a  bruiser  and  a  gallant,  true 
hearted  gentleman,  sang  out,  ‘Silence  in 


the  ranks!’  and  his  words  had  a  ring  to 
them  that  meant  he  would  be  following 
them  right  up  with  his  tough  fists  and  his 
handy  boots,  and  the  boys  sort  of  sub¬ 
sided.  The  incident  was  quite  a  surprise 
to  everybody,  including,  I  think,  Mary  her¬ 
self,  but  of  course  nobody  said  anything, 
the  band  went  on  playing  that  old  jig 
and  the  men  loaded  on  the  wagons  and 
rode  away.  I  have  some  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  though,  that  one  of  them  carried 
an  ineffaceable  memory  that  was  mixed  up 
with  that  tune.  Kind  of  curious  about 
music,  isn’t  it?  Nothing  like  it  to  bring 
back  old  memories. 

“I  don’t  think  that  Mary  ever  let  on, 
even  to  her  own  folks,  what  there  was  be¬ 
tween  her  and  Romans,  but  I  used  to  hear, 
while  I  stayed  in  the  village,  that  she  got 
letters  from  him  written,  I  suppose,  by 
the  captain  at  George’s  dictation.  I  went 
away  that  fall  and  lost  track  of  the  affair ; 
had  other  things  to  think  of,  you  know, 
and  with  the  exception  of  that  part  of  the 
story  that  I  saw  played  out  myself  I 
never  knew-  anything  more  about  it  until 
I  was  here  on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Regulars  some  years  after  the  war.  It 
seems,  though,  that  a  spruce  young  doc¬ 
tor,  who  to  my  notion  might  better  have 
been  serving  his  country  as  a  surgeon,  set 
up  shop '  at  Windsor  in  the  fall  of  62 
and  after  a  spell  he  began  to  shine  around 
Mary.  He  was  a  nephew  or  something  of 
the  old  squire,  his  folks  were  pretty  well- 
to-do,  and,  as  there  was  a  dearth  of  young 
men  around  here  about  those  times,  he  had 
things  his  own  way.  Any  of  the  girls 
might  be  glad  of  his  attentions.  Mary  rode 
out  with  him  in  his  spanking  turn-out, 
went  with  him  to  the  country  plays,  parties, 
and  by  and  by  folks  said  that  they  were 
engaged  to  be  married.  Well,  things  went 
along  until  the  May  days  of  ’63  and  the 
two  years  term  of  service  of  the  ..st 
regiment  of  York  State  Infantry  expired 
and  the  regiment  was  mustered  out.  Some 
of  the  boys  were  temporarily  detained  by 
unfriendly  people  at  such  places  as  An- 
dersonville  and  Libby,  and  some  had  taken 
up  permanent  quarters  in  the  swamps  of 
lower  Virginia  and  on  the  slopes  of 
Fredericksburg  and  the  summit  of  Malvern 


Hill,  but  the  rest  of  the  members  of  Co. 
B  all  came  back  to  Windsor,  although  most 
of  them  reenlisted  in  other  organizations 
shortly.  Among  the  rest  was  George  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  folks  said  he  looked  mighty 
fine  in  his  captain’s  uniform.  I  can  im¬ 
agine  that  he  did,  for  he  looked  manly 
enough  in  the  stripes  of  a  cavalry  sergeant 
as  I  last  saw  him. 

“It  seems  that  the  first  thing  George 
did  after  his  return  was  to  tramp  over  the 
hill  and  see  how  the  old  folks  were  coming 
on.  I  don’t  think  he  found  much  improve¬ 
ment  in  that  quarter,  though.  He  came 
back  to  the  village  the  next  day  and,  after 
he  had  bought  a  suit  of  citizens  clothes 
and  a  boiled  shirt  at  the  dry  goods  store 
and  put  them  on  at  the  hotel,  he  went  to 
call  on  Mary.  There  was  no  one  present 
at  the  meeting,  but  as  nearly  as  I  can 
make  out  her  attitude  toward  him  was  a 
good  deal  like  that  of  old  Sitting  Bull  at 
a  treaty  conference — very  friendly  but 
cool.  I  came  to  know  Sitting  Bull  pretty 
well  in  the  ’70’s,  and  I  never  really  liked 


him,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
story. 

“George  hung  around  the  village  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  one  evening  he 
met  Mary  again.  This  time  in  front  of 
the  post  office,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
witnesses,  as  it  was  about,  stage  time.  The 
lady  had  just  got  out  of  the  young  doc¬ 
tor’s  buggy  when  Romans  stepped  up  to 
her  and  spoke  earnestly  for  a  moment 
in  a  low  voice.  When  he  ceased,  Maiy 
stood  looking  at  him  for  a  full  half  minute 
with  her  eyes  flashing  fire,  and  then  she 
burst  out  in  tirade  that  I  am  sure  she 
was  sorry  for  afterwards,  and  that  every¬ 
one  in  her  audience  of  loungers  could  hear. 
In  no  very  gentle  terms,  she  pointed  out 
to  Mr.  Romans  the  fact  that  he  was  still 
poor  white  trash,  even  though  he  had  got 
to  be  captain  in  the  army.  She  recalled 
to  him  the  truth  that  no  Romans  had  ever 
amounted  to  anything,  averred  that  none 
ever  would,  and  wound  up  by  advising 
him  to  go  back  in  the  army  and  get  shot. 
I  reckon  that  George  must  have  said 
something  pretty  ‘brash’  to  start  her  off 
like  that,  and  I  rather  think  he  took  her 
to  account  about  riding  out  with  the  young 
doctor. 

“When  that  denunciation  ceased,  Ro¬ 
mans  turned  and  walked  away  without  a 
word.  He  went  straight  over  the  hills  to 
East  Windsor,  and  two  or  three  days  after 
he  hired  out  to  George  Leonard  to  help 
dig  potatoes.  I  reckon  that  he  did  not 
find  that  job  much  to  his  liking.  It  must 
have  galled  him  to  take  orders  from  old 
George  after  he  had  shouted  a  line  of 
battle  up  in  the  slope  of  Fredericksburg. 
Also  it  appears  that  he  must  have  found 
it  dull  business  working  alone  in  the  fields 
when,  if  he  stopped  and  leaned  on  his  hoe 
a  minute  he  would  remember  the  tumult 
of  Seven  Pines  and  old  Antietam.  Any¬ 
way,  he  didn’t  farm  it  more  than  a  week  or 
two  before  he  began  to  pull  wires  to  get 
back  in  the  army  with  a  commission.  I 
never  knew  much  about  his  efforts  along 
that  line,  but  I  think  that  every  way  he 
turned  he  was  headed  off  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  absolutely  illiterate.  I  believe  that 
he  tried  to  get  his  case  up  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  state  and  had  ‘old  man  Haynes,’ 


the  local  pettifogger,  write  to  the  con. 
gressman  and  so  on,  but  the  only  man  who 
would  have  helped  him,  Captain  Ikey,  was 
away  at  the  front  and  far  away  from  the 
offices  of  the  political  warriors  where  those 
things  were  thrashed  out.  So  Romans 
could  not  get  a  commission  again,  and, 
after  a  time,  he  became  discouraged  and 
disgusted,  and  tired  of  working  as  a  com¬ 
mon  laborer  in  the  fields,  he  enlisted  again 
as  a  private  soldier.  Some  whim  of  in¬ 
tention  or  chance  sent  him  in  the  fall  of 
1863  as  a  recruit  to  the  cavalry  in  which 
I  was  orderly  sergeant.  Romans  came 
down  to  us  with  a  bunch  of  recruits  in 
the  lafe  fall,  just  as  we  were  going  into 
winter  quarters.  With  the  exception  of 
a  fool  raid  to  Richmond  in  February 
things  were  pretty  quiet  that  winter,  but 
I  recollect  that  in  a  small  brush  we  had 
on  that  raid  George  tried  to  pull  one  of 
his  grand  stand  plays  for  promotion.  ’Twas 
at  Ashland  Station  in  sight  of  the  spires 
of  Richmond.  Every  fourth  man  held 
horses  and  the  rest  of  us  were  advancing 
through  a  piece  of  brush  outside  of  the 
little  village,  and  there  was  considerable 
of  a  gang  of  Confederate  skirmishers  in 
that  brush  who  made  it  mighty  interesting 
for  us.  Our  line  had  become  somewhat 
broken  and  mixed  up  and  some  of  the 
boys  showed  signs  of  quitting  when  Ro- 
mans  suddenly  let  out  a  yell  and  started 
forward  at  a  run,  calling  for  the  men  to 
follow.  A  mischievous  young  cub  named 
Charlie  Weston  who  was  always  in  all  the 
deviltry  and  fighting  that  was  going  on, 
echoed  the  yell  and  ran  after  George,  and 
we  all  trailed  along  behind  according  to 
our  speed  and  ambition.  By  Jingo,  those 
Johnnies  went  away  from  there  mighty 
quick,  and  right  after  them  ran  Weston 
and  Romans,  cracking  away  with  their 
Spencers  to  encourage  the  erring  southern 
brothers.  We  could  catch  glimpses  of  the 
pair  running  side  by  side  for  a  long  time 
as  we  plunged  and  wheezed  after  them  but, 
by  and  by,  the  boy  drew  away  from  Ro¬ 
mans  on  account  of  better  wind,  so  it  was 
that  he  and  not  George  who  led  the  charge 
into  the  station.  The  rebs  just  kept  on 
going,  and  when  we  came  up  where  our 
racers  had  halted  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
village,  George  was  glaring  at  the  boy 
and  muttering  between  gasps  for  breath,— 
‘You  little  cuss — You  blamed  little  cuss!’ 
Charlie  and  Romans  both  got  promoted 
to  corporals  for  that  little  episode,  Ro¬ 
mans  held  his  small  gain,  and  being  of  fine 
set  up  and  superb  in  the  drill,  he  presently 
was  given  a  sergeantcy.  That  was  as  far 
as  he  ever  got  in  the  second  climb. 

“This  is  the  fifth  of  May.  Forty  years 
ago  tonight  before  last  we  lay  on  the 
north  banks  of  the  Rapidan  and  looking 
away  off  to  the  south  saw  on  certain  dis¬ 
tant  heights  the  signal  fires  of  Uncle 
Robert  E.  Lee’s  men.  We  were  going 
somewhere  in  the  morning,  just  where  none 
of  us  knew  except  the  general  officers,  but 
as  it  turned  out,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  who  were 
kindling  those  fires  knew  our  destination, 
and  were  prepared  to  welcome  us  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  fireworks.  I  have  often 
thought  of  that  night  and  the  sinister 
watch  fires  on  the  far  away  hills,  and  of 
that  great  army  of  brave  boys  who  saw 
those  portents,  of  so  many,  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  whom  disappeared  in  the  grin* 
pine  woods  beyond  the  river  never  to  re¬ 
turn  from  their  shadows  until  the  bugles 
of  the  last  reveille  call  them  forth. 

“The  next  morning  Grant’s  mighty  army 
was  earlier  on  the  move.  We  crossed  the 
river,  horse,  foot  and  artillery,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  vast  region  of  swamp  and  un¬ 
derbush  that  lay  between  the  Rapidan  ana 
the  uplands  to  the  south.  Our  regiment 
of  calvary  was  pushed  out  in  advance,  and 
we  rode  all  that  day,  and  that  night  went 
into  camp  about  three  miles,  south  of  a 
clearing  with  a  tumble  down  old  frame 
building  in  it  that  afterwards  gave  the 
place  its  name  of  grim  omen — Parkers 
Store. 

( Continued  on  page  18) 


JS&;  Who  Wrote  Which  Part? 

rT~'HE  serial  which  ends  in  this  issue  was  written  several  years  ago  by  G. 
A  D.  Eastman  (George  Duff,  the  well  known  writer  for  the  Dairymen’s 
League  News)  and  E.  R.  Eastman,  author  of  “The  Trouble  Maker”  and  now 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist.  The  main  fundamentals  of  the  story  are 
true  and  some  of  the  leading  characters  actually  lived,  under  different  names. 
Some  of  the  friends  who  have  read  this  story  and  who  know  both  “Editor 
Ed”  and  “George  Duff”,  have  been  unable  to  tell  which  one  wrote  the  first 
part  and  which  the  second.  Can  you  tell?  Whether  you  can  or  not,  we  are 
sure  you  will  enjoy  this  tale  by  writers  who  grew  up  and  lived  in  a  back 
country  neighborhood  and  whose  writings  always  show  a  knowledge  of  and 
sympathy  with  farm  people  and  their  problems. 


^jneflc&n  Agriculturist,  September  24,  1927 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


’"'yOU  OFTEN  WISH  for  help  »t  4  A.  M.— 

your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd,  they  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO.  BOOR- 
jOVN,  Marathon,  New  York. 


FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES,  Black  and  White, 

Tan  and  White.  Clear  markings.  W.  H.  COOL¬ 
EY,  Albion,  Pa. 


MALE  COLLIE— One  year,  partly  trained 

$15.00.  VERNON  GRAY  ATT,  Allentown,  N,  J. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Milking  Shorthorn  ;  bull 

calves,  4  months  old.  HOMER  HAWLEY, 
Lysander,  N.  Y.  


"  in  to  20  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  COWS, 

fresh  and  springers.  WALTER  EDWARDS, 
Andover,  N.  Y. 


“  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL  H  whiie 

14  mo.  Tested  $100.  VERNON  GRAVATT, 
Allentown,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES, 

140.00.  Best  of  Breeding  Accredited  Herd,  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  ALFADALE  FARMS,  Athens, 
N.  Y. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLETS:  Ewes, 

Rams;  Singly;  car  lots.  Reasonable.  C.  S. 
MULKS,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

s,  Price 
CONK- 


FAIRMOUNT  REGISTERED  SHROP- 
SHIRES,  Yearling  Rams,  Ewes  and  Lambs.  Cor¬ 
nell  and  Iroquois  breeding.  J.  E.  WATKINS, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Route  2. 


REGISTERED  DELAINE  RAMS:  with  size, 
and  long  staple  fleeces.  The  useful  kind  for  good 
breeders.  J.  C.  WEATHERBY,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  yearling  rams 
with  size  and  quality.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  & 
SONS,  Lodi,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Choice  thorobred  Shropshire 
Tams,  lambs,  not  registered  $15  each.  March 
lambs.  H.  C.  COLLNER,  St.  Petersburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Delaines,  ewes  and 
reading  Rams  bred  for  size  and  quality  of  wool. 
1URTON  PINE,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


S: 


FOR  SALE:  2  Yearling  Cotswold  rat 
iS.  Also  few  ram  lambs.  IRVIN  W. 
IN,  Downsville,  N.  Y. 


_ Swine _ 

REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS,  $8.75.  Six  weeks  old, 
large  litters,  best  blood  lines.  Northern  Grown 
Rosen  Seed  Rye,  Vetch  mixed,  great  yielder. 
GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  CHESTER  WHITE  Pigs;  sired 
by  A.  M.  Foster’s  herd,  price  $8.  LEE  McCOL- 
LUM,  Youngstown,  N.  Y.  * 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND 
CHINAS  best  blood  lines;  boars  all  ages,  bred 
and  open  gilts  $20  to  $60,  A.  L.  VAN  AKEN, 
Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 


CHESHIRES:  The  pig  for  the  home  table  and 
home  market.  MORNINGSIDE  FARM,  Syl- 
Vania,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Berk- 
•hires,  Chester  Whites,  Young  Pigs,  Bred  Sows, 
Service  Boars,  Collie  Puppies,  Beagle  Dogs.  P. 
HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  ESSEX  GILTS,  bred  to  far¬ 
row  in  October.  Thirty-five  to  Forty  Dollars 
each.  CHARLES  LAFFERTY,  Little  Valley,  N. 


POULTRY 


PULLETS — Purebred,  high  egg  laying  strains, 
Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns.  Reason¬ 
able  prices.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
trices.  CANFIELD  HATCHERY,  Drawer  25, 
State  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets,  14 
Weeks  old,  Large  size,  306-egg  strain.  CLOSE’S 
EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


USE 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  le  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.” 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
*-*  farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 


Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

READY-TO-LAY  PULLETS.  Clover  range 
raised  on  clean  ground.  For  immediate  sale. 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  $1.25  up;  Barred 
Rocks  $1.50  up.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  Strong  vigor¬ 
ous  birds  from  trapnested  stock.  September  deliv¬ 
ery.  $1.75  each.  F.  L.  MORTON,  Cackleberry 
Farm,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS— WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Jersey 
Giants  sitxeen  weeks  to  laying  from  selected 
breeders.  Well  grown  on  free  range.  OLEN  J. 
HOPKINSON,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS.  PRODUCTION-BRED  blood-test¬ 
ed  White  Leghorns  3J4  mo.  $1.10,  4  mo.  $1.25. 
Barred  Rocks  7>Vz  mo.  $1.25,  4  mo.  $1.40  each. 
P.  T.  KISTLER,  Towanda,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— We  have 
100  cockerels  for  sale,  selected  from  2400  certi¬ 
fied  chicks  purchased  from  Otto  Ruehle  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley.  These  cockerels  are  an  exceptionally 
fine  lot.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  Owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y“. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  or  R.  1. 
Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed,  $8.00; 
mixed  $7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $8.00,  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00 ;  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc  more, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery,  Circu¬ 
lar.  W  A.  LAUVER.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 

SEPTEMBER  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks— 

Barred  Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred. 
Light  mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on 
large  lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c 
more.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $9-100;  White 
Leghorns  $9-100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds  $10-100; 
White  Rocks  $11-100;  Light  Mixed  $7-100;  Heavy 
mixed  $8-100.  Culled  for  heavy  egg  producers  of 
No.  1  Pairends  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  I  pay  the  shipping.  Special  price  on 
larger  order.  Circular  free.  JACOB  NEIMOND, 
Box  A,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


DUCKS 


EARLY  HATCHED  Mammoth  Pekin  ducks 
and  drakes.  $2.00  each.  CERTIFIED  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y,  _ 

EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 

en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates,  Ham¬ 
pers,  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A,  89  Water- 
bury  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street. 
New  York  City. 

_  Milking  Machines _ 

ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  It  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Freel  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Silos 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARM  FOR  SALE  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  Freehold,  New  Jersey,  county  seat  of  six 
thousand,  on  concrete  road,  direct  route  to  shore 
resorts;  fifteen  miles  to  Long  Branch;  eighteen 
to  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove;  fifteen  to  Lake- 
wood;  thirty  to  Newark;  twenty-five  to  Trenton. 
Contains  110  acres  of  tillable  land  and  forty 
acres  of  woods;  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation; 
slopes  gently  to  the  south;  suited  to  general  farm¬ 
ing  or  truck  growing.  One  of  the  best  farms 
in  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  the  country 
with  the  finest  markets  at  its  doors.  Easy  terms. 
Address  DRAWER  H.,  Freehold,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE— 207  ACRE  FARM,  2  miles  from 
Fredonia,  4  miles  from  Dunkirk,  Y  mile  from 
Buffalo-Erie  State  Road;  level,  mostly  gravel, 
practically  no  waste  land;  good  buildings,  silos, 
electricity,  running  water,  20  acres  grapes,  ideal 
fruit  and  dairy  farm.  Will  sell  as  a  whole  or 
divide.  Must  sell  to  settle  estate.  MRS.  MARY 
E.  ALDRICH,  Route  12,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED,  Married  man  as  Herdsman  for 
large  dairy.  Modern  buildings  and  equipment. 
Furnished  boarding  house.  Can  use  extra  help¬ 
ers.  Location  Northern  New  Jersey.  Wages  $85, 
with  perquisites.  Position  also  open  for  married 
poultryman  at  $80.  BOX  435,  c|o  American 
Agriculturist. 


HELP  WANTED — If  you  would  like  to  spend 
coming  winter  near  New  York  City  and  earn 
money  this  may  interest  you.  We  live  in  delight¬ 
ful  suburban  section,  small  house,  two  children. 
Want  someone  to  help  Mrs.  .  .  do  general  house¬ 
work.  Surroundings  very  pleasant  and  will  give 
plenty  of  time  off  for  person  to  visit  New  York 
City,  etc.  Salary  $15  per  week.  If  interested, 
write  stating  age,  married  or  single.  BOX  436, 
cjo  American  Agriculturist. 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS— Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY. 
Pres.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — 
New  Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  thous¬ 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville.  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PURE  HONEY  delivered  within  third  postal 
zone;  Clover,  60-lb.  can,  $8.00;  10-lb.  $2.00; 

5-lb.  $1.10;  Buckwheat  $7.00,  $1.90  and  $1.00. 
NELSON  STEVENS,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  4 jg 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y, 


ACETYLENE  SUPPLIES  —  All  kinds. 
Globes,  lighters,  burners,  sad-irons,  hot-plates, 
etc.  Carbide  low  price.  Trade  in  your  old 
Generator  foi  a  “Standard  Gas  well”.  Liberal  al¬ 
lowance.  Circular  free.  CHAS.  A.  BROWN, 
Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


SHARPLES  MILKER  USERS  ATTENTION. 
For  the  benefit  of  our  users  we  now  carry  a 
complete  stock  of  repairs  at  Syracuse.  For  cost 
of  complete  overhaul  or  repairs  write  CHARLES 
K.  LIDDLE,  Branch  Manager,  324  Fellows  Ave., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  LADDER— 34  to  40  ft.,  27c  ft. 
Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y, 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Miscellaneous 


CERTIFIED  WHEAT  SEED.  College  In¬ 
spected.  Variety — Honor,  White,  improved  se¬ 
lection  of  Dawson’s  Golden  Chaff.  No  cockle. 
JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


SEED  WHEAT;  heavy  yielding,  no  cockle  or 
weeds.  Honor  variety.  College  inspected,  certified, 
price  reasonable.  T.  D.  WHITNEY,  Stanley,  N. 


TIMOTHY  SEED  $2.50  per  bushel — bags  35c 
extra  or  send  your  own — money  with  orders — : 
seed  is  99.70%  pure.  We  sell  to  farmers  only. 
GEORGE  J.  NICHT  Seeds,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Flowers — Plants 


HOLLYHOCK,  PHLOX,  COLUMBINE,  Del¬ 
phinium,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells  and  112 
other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants 
which  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will  bloom 
next  summer;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Asparagus  plants;  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
free^  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 


Plants 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY,  Grape,  Asparagus  plants;  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennial  Flower  plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Hedge  Plants;  for  September  and  October  plant¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES, 
Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Trees 


PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small 
lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  ex¬ 
press.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  ber¬ 
ries,  pecans,  vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and 
shrubs.  Free  catalog  in  colors.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  10- 
$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed,  good 
flavor,  Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1;  10,  $1.75.  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  pounds,  75c;  10,  $1.25.  Pay  when  re* 
ceived.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Kentucky, 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  —  To  Make  a  Mineral  Mixture  for  Cows  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  By  Ray  Inman 


weonposWe 


GIVE  THEM  ALL  THEV  WANT 
OF  GROUND  LIMESTONE.  V 
SALT,  HALF  AND  HALF  ~~ 


NOT  on  pasture 

MIX  3  LBS.  OF  GROUND  LIMESTONE 
OR  WOOD  ASHES  WITH  EACH 


IOOLBS.OF  GRAIN  ~  ~  ~  ~  ~  , 
OoN T  FEED  MOULDY  ROUGHAGE/ 


pS &>n/c7 

^  (o  improve  digestion 

'1  LB-  GENTIAN  -  */^LB.  BICARBONATE 
OF SOOA'-’Mlb.NUX VOMICA-  X 
DRACHM  ARSENIC  <*■»  ~  . 

((mix  and  feed  one  tablespoon^ 

I  percownishtand  morning  j 

UlN  MOISTENED  GRAINS' 
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New.  York 

is  not  an  expensive  city 
when  its  visitors  sensibly 
select  the  Martinique  as 
their  hotel. The  rates  start  at 

and  all  service  as  well  as 
restaurant  prices  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  Martinique 
economy.  For  genuine 

Comfort  and 
Convenience 

visit  the  Martinique  on  your 
next  New  York  trip — learn 
how  to  live  right  at  the  right 
price  and  enjoy  “the  best 
without  extravagance.” 

A.  E.  SINGLETON,  Res.  Mgr, 

Hotel 

Martinique 

emulated  with  Tiotel  M^lpin 

BROADWAY~J2- -  STREETS 

MNEWYi 

iBABY  CHICKS: 

Jones’BarredRockChicks 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


LEGHORN  PULLETS 

FROM  BLOOD  TESTED  OLD  HENS 
April  hatched — $2  each — May  $1.60  each 
June  hatched — $1.25  each — Juiy  85c  each. 

We  give  our  Word — That  every  Bird  Will  satisfy 
• — the  most  critical  Eye.  Immediate  shipment. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Souththampton,  -  -  -  -  N.  Y. 


Quality  Baby  Chicks  ™ 

and  winter  hatched  chicks.  Husky,  Ture  Bred  Stock.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Twelve  varieties.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 
335  Main  St.,  Phone  1604  or  337.  Hackensack,  N.  1. 


fUirK'C  GROWING  CHICKS  — 
PULLETS  ALL  AGES— 
All  the  time  ROCKS  —  REDS  —  WYAN- 
DOTTES  —  LEGHORNS  —  ORPINGTONS. 

Vigorous,  productive-bred  stock. 
Special  prices  on  Baby  Chicks  in  large 
quantities  to  broiler  raisers. 

Send  for  Fail  price  list 
CANFIELD  HATCHERY, 

Dept.  G.  ...  Lexington,  Mass. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and  Mid¬ 
dling  Bags.  We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference 
Community  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICHELD 
BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y, 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden.  Conn. 


SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet. 
EVA  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair 
$1.00.  Grey  Beige,  Nude,  Peach,  8J4  to  10H>. 
Good  openings  for  agents.  GEORGE  B.  TALBOT, 
Norwood,  Mass. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  spec¬ 
ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


American  Agriculturist,  September  24,  1927 

The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me 

( Continued  from  page  16) 


“A  boy  from  Cooperstown  started  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness;  This  lad  was  a 
vidette  thrown  out  on  the  extreme  front 
of  our  picket  line,  and  at  about  five  o’clock 
forty  years  ago  this  morning  he  saw  a 
blur  in  the  fog  that  lay  like  a  blanket 
along  the  Wilderness  turnpike.  Mr.  Man 
took  a  good  look  at  the  blur,  and  then 
when  he  saw  it  resolve  itself  into  a  heavy 
column  of  men  in  dirty  gray  and  butter¬ 
nut  coats,  he  let  off  his  old  gun  and  de¬ 
parted  from  that  locality  as  fast  as  his 
horse  could  carry  him,  yelling  that  the 
whole  rebel  army  was  coming  down  the 
pike.  Things  happened  like  a  circus  un¬ 
loading  after  that;  the  bugles  blew  to 
horse,  we  mounted,  counted  four,  dis¬ 
mounted  again  and  sent  led  horses  to  rear 
with  number  four,  and  the  balance  of  us 
formed  in  open  order  and  immediately  be¬ 
gan  cracking  away  at  Richard  Elwell’s 
men.  The  battle  of  the  Wilderness  was 
on ! 

“We  had  the  Spencer  carbines  then. 
Ever  see  a  Spencer,  son?  The  old  Spen¬ 
cer  had  a  good  many  faults ;  it  would  foul 
and  get  stuck  and  its  range  was  mighty 
short,  but  it  was  a  great  gun  in  its  day, 
for  that  was  the  day  of  the  muzzle  loading 
musket.  I  think  we  gave  the  gentlemen 
who  were  sauntering  along  with  Mr. 
Ewell  the  surprise  of  their  lives  that  May 
morning,  for  when  we  cut  loose  with  the 
old  repeaters  the  front  of  that  column 
just  thinned  and  melted  away  like  a  July 
snowbank.  They  stopped  coming  up  the 
road,  but  it  didn’t  take  them  more  than  a 
week  to  deploy  right  and  left  in  line  of 
battle  and  come  back  at  us  with  three  or 
four  crashing  volley-s.  After  that,  it 
seemed  like  it  was  every  man  for  himself, 
fighting  Indian  fashion  and  falling  back 
from  tree  to  tree  and  cover  to  cover  as 
the  Confederate  line  extended  and  over¬ 
lapped  ours  on  the  flanks.  They  drove  us 
back,  of  course,  for  they  had  three  men 
to  our  one  in  line  and  more  coming  up  all 
the  while,  but  they  drove  us  mighty  slowly 
and  for  every  rod  they  gained,  the  Spen¬ 
cers  took  the  change  out  of  them.  The 
row  began  a  little  after  five  o’clock,  and 
at  half  past  eight  we  were  back  on  the 
south  edge  of  the  clearing  at  Parker’s 
Store. 

“The  clearing  looked  pretty  bad  to  me 
when  I  got  up  to  it.  It  struck  me  that 
before  the  bulk  of  our  fellows  could  get 
across,  the  Johnnies  would  be  up  to  the 
edge  with  nothing  to  stop  them,  and  they 
would  everlastingly  rake  it  with  musketry. 
Our  boys  still  held  them  from  a  rush,  but 
they  were  coming  slowly  but  surely.  I 
began  to  work  along  sideways,  and  by  and 
by  I  came  to  the  east  edge  of  the  clear¬ 
ing  and  discovered  a  low  embankment 
running  along  it.  You  can  bet  that  it 
didn’t  take  me  long  to  get  behind  that  pile 
of  dirt.  I  think  that  there  had  been  a 
railroad  there  but  I  am  not  sure.  Any¬ 
way,  the  bank  ran  clear  across  the  clear¬ 
ing  on  its  eastern  side  and  made  a  fairly 
good  shelter  from  the  bullets  and  an  ave¬ 
nue  of  retreat  if  a  fellow  didn’t  wait  too 
long.  I  stopped  behind  a  tree  for  a  minute, 
and  along  came  George  Romans,  his  face 
black  powder  smoke  and  the  blood 
trickling  down  it  from  a  bullet  crease  in 
his  scalp. 

“‘What  d’ye  think  of  this,  Jack?’  he 
shouted,  ‘Blanked  if  this  ain’t  the  hottest 
place  I’ve  struck  yet !  I’ll  bet  there’s 
mor’n  a  million  Johnnies  out  in  them 
woods !’ 

“He  stopped,  panting,  to  share  the 
meagre  shelter  of  the  tree  with  me.  As 
we  stood  looking  out  on  the  clearing, 
across  which  some  of  the  cavalrymen  were 
beginning  to  run,  there  came  one  of  the 
odd  lulls  in  the  roar  of  the  fight  that  some¬ 
times  happens  when  the  firing  is  at  will 
and  long  sustained. 

“‘Listen, — What’s  that?’  said  Romans. 

“Away  off  somewhere  down  the  pike 
road,  a  southern  band  was  playing  a  lilting 
air  as  it  led  another  brigade  into  the  fight. 
Distinctly,  we  heard  the  piping  notes  of 
the  fifes  and  the  rattling  accompaniment 
of  the  drums  as  they  played,  not  ‘Dixie’, 
nor  the  ‘Bonnie  Blue  Flag’,  but — 


“Oh,  the  girl,  the  girl,  the  pretty  little 
ghd, 

The  girl  I  left  Behind  Me!” - 

“The  man  beside  me  crashed  out  the 
name  of  his  Redeemer — perhaps  ’twas  an 
oath,  but  it  seemed  like  an  agonized 
prayer — and  immediately  he  clambered 
over  the  embankment  and  ran  out  into 
the  shot  swept  clearing.  I  called  to  him 
to  come  back,  but  he  paid  no  attention 
and  kept  straight  on  until  he  reached  the 
rear  of  the  old  store  building  apparently 
unscathed.  The  firing  had  begun  again, 
but  through  and  above  the  battle  of  the 
muskets  and  carbines  I  heard  the  lion 
voice  voice  of  George  Romans  calling  to 
his  comrades  to  gather  around  him  as  he 
flaunted  the  mockery  of  life  in  the  face 
of  death. 

“  ‘Stop  right  here,  back  0’  the  old  store, 
boys !’  he  shouted,  ‘Rally  here  by  the  store 
and  give  ’em  h..l!  — We  can  stop  ’em, 
Darn  ’em  we  can  stop  ’em !’. 

“About  that  time,  I  thought  it  best  to 
travel  along,  and  by  keeping  behind  the 
embankment,  I  managed  to  reach  the  north 
side  of  the  clearing  unhurt.  By  this  time, 
most  of  our  fellows  who  survived  and 
were  in  running  condition  had  crossed  the 
open  or  retreated  along  the  sides,  and  we 
formed  a  new  line  and  held  the  rebs  an¬ 
other  half  hour.  We  could  keep  them 
from  advancing  across  the  clearing  as  long 
as  our  ammunition  held  out,  but  they  came 
up  the  sides  and  gradually  overlapping 
our  flanks  again  forced  us  back. 

“In  the  meantime,  there  was  something 
going  on  down  by  the  old  store.  Romans 
had  succeeded  in  rallying  about  twenty  men 
back  of  and  -in  the  old  building,  and  for 
twenty  minutes  of  inferno  they  fought 
alone  Richard  Ewell’s  Division  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Then  the 
fire  from  the  store  began  to  fail,  and  be¬ 
fore  we  were  forced  back  the  clearing’s 
edge  there  were  no  longer  any  shots  com¬ 
ing  from  that  quarter.  I  presume  that 
at  a  rough  estimate  five  thousand  Con¬ 
federate  riflemen  took  a  crack  at  that 
store,  and  our  doughboys  who  occupied 
that  grouhd  the  next  day  said  they  found 
George  and  his  company  all  present  and 
accounted  for.  George  had  made  his  last 
stand  and  received  his  final  promotion.^ 

“A  little  distance  back  from  the  clearing 
we  came  upon  number  fours  with  the 
horses,  and  the  bugles  signalled  to  mount. 
The  Confederates  seemed  by  this  time  to 
be  firing  on  us  from  all  sides,  and  I  think 
the  Colonel  had  decided  that  we  must  cut 
our  way  out.  However,  there  was  a  di¬ 
version  along  about  then.  We  heard  a 
new  kind  of  racket  in  the  rear,  and,  look¬ 
ing  back  along  the  pike,  we  saw  a  column 
of  blue,  four  men  wide,  trudging  cheer¬ 
fully  up.  I  tell  you  we  were  mighty 
pleased  to  say  good  morning  to  them,  and 
the  way  we  got  out  of  the  broad  highroad, 
and  let  them  through  was  a  caution  to  by¬ 
standers.  As  they  passed  us,  they  opened 
out  in  battle  line  right  and  left,  got  a 
confederate  volley  that  dropped  every 
fifth  man,  returned  the  volley,  fixed  bayo¬ 
nets  and  charged.  They  were  Warren’s 
bullies,  ten  thousand  strong,  and  the  rebs 
found  out  that  they  had  more  unpleasant 
business  on  hand  than  dogging  a  poor 
cavalry  regiment  around.” 

The  old  man  ceased  speaking,  and 
looked  away  down  into  the  fields  of  the 
hollow  where  the  early  dandelions  were 
beginning  to  fleck  the  pasture  grasses  with 
gold.  After  a  long  silence  I  inquired, 
“What  became  of  Mary.  Did  she  marry 
the  doctor?” 

“Hey,  what’s  that?”  said  the  Colonel. 
“Mary? — No,  that  was  the  strange  part 
of  it.  After  Romans  went  away  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  Mary  was  a  different  girl.  For 
a  time  she  took  to  brooding  around,  never 
smiled,  and  then  she  sent  the  young  doc¬ 
tor  packing  and  seemed  to  cheer  up  a 
little;  began  to  work  almost  night  and 
day  to  do  things  for  the  soldiers.  She  or¬ 
ganized  the  women  in  clubs  and  not  a  week 
passed  that  a  big  box  filled  with  comforts 
and  luxuries  did  not  go  out  of  her  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  the  boys  at  the  front.  Mary 
cut  out  all  of  the  parties  and  social  affairs. 


The  fact  was,  there  were  few  parties  any.  I 
way  for  by  this  time  there  was  little  desire  I 
for  fun  or  gayety  left  in  the  North.  The  I 
grim  shadow  of  Civil  War  had  touched  I 
every  country  neighborhood  and  about  I 
every  family.  Mary  took  to  visiting  the  I 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  who  were  home  I 
and  she  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  I 
mothers  and  sisters  whose  boys  and  ■ 
brothers  would  never  come  back.  I 

“Then  came  the  news  of  the  fight  at  I 
Parker’s  Store.  Mary  was  down  at  the  I 
post  office  when  someone  read  out  loud  I 
the  letter  I  wrote  home  telling  about  the  I 
fight  and  how  Romans  had  charged  across  I 
the  clearing  and  fought  behind  the  store.  I 
The  girl  stood  listening  to  the  end,  then  m 
without  a  word  she  turned  and  went 
swiftly  home  and  for  two  straight  years  1 
she  never  came  outdoors  again.  In  all  I 
that  time  few  persons  outside  of  her  own  I 
folks  ever  saw  her.  She  would  help  with  1 
the  housework,  but  always  with  an  eye  I 
on  the  door  and  on  the  first  sign  of  the  I 
approach  of  visitors  she  would  disappear  I 
and  hide  until  they  were  gone.  Her  1 
mother  pled  with  her  and  her  father  would  I 
get  mad  and  storm  around,  but  all  to  no  I 
purpose.  Queer,  the  neighbors  called  her,  I 
and  after  a  time  she  and  her  eccentricities  1 
were  taken  for  granted  and  they  ceased  I 
to  talk  about  them.  I 

“Time  rolled  on  and  the  war  came  to  ,  I 
an  end,  as  all  things  good  and  bad  do,  give  I 
them  time  enough.  Some  of  the  boys  came  I 
back  to  the  old  farm  hills  and  valleys  1 
and  things  settled  down  again  to  the  ways  I 
of  peace — but  with  a  difference  for  the  I 
scars  of  war  were  furrowed  deep  in  the  1 
bodies  and  hearts  of  millions,  both  North  I 

and  South.  I 

“One  day  late  in  the  summer  of  ’65,  a  I 
passenger  got  off  the  stage  at  the  Wind-  K 
sor  post  office  and  stood  rather  aimlessly  I 
looking  around  while  the  mail  was  being  I 
sorted.  He  was  tall  and  so  poor  that  his  I 
clothes  hung  on  him  in  folds.  A  heavy  I 
beard  covered  his  face  and  he  walked  with  I 
a  limp.  The  folks  in  the  post  office  looked  1 
at  him,  struck  by  his  amaciated,  gaunt  1 
form,  and  he  looked  back,  his  eyes  light-  I 

ing  up,  a  little  eagerly  perhaps,  but  no  I 

one  knew  him  and  he  made  no  sign  of  I 

recognition  or  greeting  and  when  the  mail  I 
was  sorted  he  passed  out  again  into  the  I 
street.  I 

“Still  walking  slowly  and  apparently  I 
without  aim,  he  continue  to  the  north  end 
of  the  village  where  the  road  forked.  The 
main  road  leading  up  through  the  valley 
passed  the  big  Brown  farm,  and  the  other 
turned  to  the  right  and  went  over  the  hills 
to  East  Windsor.  The  stranger  stood  at 
the  forks  undecided  for  a  moment  and 
then  with  a  brisker  tread  he  took  the  main 
road  to  the  Brown  farm,  and  when  he 
reached  it  he  opened  the  gate  and  knocked 
at  the  front  door.  The  old  lady  came  to 
the  door  and  vyas  about  to  close  it  again, 
thinking  the  man  was  a  tramp,  when  he 
asked  if  Mary  Brown  lived  there.  Some¬ 
thing  seemed  familiar  about  the  man  and  ^ 
Mrs.  Brown  opened  the  door  and  invited  J| 
.  him  in. 

“  ‘Yes,’  she  said,  ‘Mary  does  live  here, 
but  she  can’t  . . . .’ 

“She  was  interrupted  by  the  stair  door 
flying  open  and  by  Mary  standing  there 
excited  and  wild-eyed.  Only  a  moment  she 
paused  and  then  with  the  single  word 
‘George !’  she  was  across  the  room  in  three 
steps  and  had  her  arms  around  the  ragged 
stranger.” 

The  old  man  paused. 

“So  it  was  Romans !”  I  said. 

“Yes,  it  was  Romans,  wounded  and  not 
killed  at  Parker’s  Store  but  they  pretty 
near  finished  him  in  Andersonville  prison. 

“Well,  what  became  of  Mary?  Did  she 
finally  marry  Romans?” 

“Yes,  she  did,”  said  the  Colonel,  ‘and 
they  made  a  pretty  good  team,  too- 
George  was  a  good  worker  after  he  had 
gotten  his  health  back  and  Mary  was  the 
manager  of  the  outfit.  So  they  made  oil 
pretty  well.  ***Well,  come  along,  son*. 
We’ll  have  to  make  a  forced  march  n 
we  get  home  in  time  for  dinner.” 

(The  End ) 
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ParmaDOrt  &  Son,  New  York  complaints  from  shippers  for  at  least  two 
1  Egg  Dealers  Subject  of  yeVS.-The  Produce  Pucker. 

Complaints  * - — — 


COMPLAINTS  are  coming  from  ship¬ 
pers  of  eggs,  particularly  in  the  Middle 
West,  against  the  concern  of  J.  Rappa- 
port  &  Son. 

Jacob  Rappaport  for  several  years  did 
business  at  25  Harrison  street.  At  that 
time,  The  Produce  Packer  received  com¬ 
plaints  against  him  and  items  appeared  in 
this  paper  to  that  effect. 

Rappaport,  however,  has  left  Harrison 
street  and  is  now  located  at  1125  Blake 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  When  The  Pro¬ 
duce  Packer  man  called  at  the  Brooklyn 
address,  which  was  a  small  retail  butter 
and  egg  store,  he  met  a  woman,  who  said 
she  was  Mrs.  Rappaport.  He  told  her 
that  he  had  another  complaint,  this  time 
from  an  Indiana  egg  shipper,  who  said 
that  he  had  not  received  his  returns  for 
eggs  shipped  in  July.  Mrs.  Rappaport 
said  her  husband  solicited  eggs  from 
shippers  under  the  name  of  J.  Rappaport 
&  Son  and  that  he  also  sometimes  used 
the  National  Dairy  Stores’  name.  She 
said  she  would  tell  her  husband  and 
promised  that  the  eggs  would  be  paid  for. 
But  they  have  not  been  paid  as  yet.  Rap¬ 
paport  on  July  19  had  promised  to  pay 
the  shipper  35@37c  for  white  eggs. 

The  concern  has  been  the  subject  of 


You  Can  Charge  Storage 

Last  spring  we  had  electricity  instailed 
in  our  house.  A  few  days  after  the  job 
was  finished  a  representative  of  an  electric 
washing  machine  company  left  a  washer. 
We  told  him  at  the  time  that  we  doubted 
if  we  would  even  connect  it.  In  fact,  we 
never  did.  We  have  written  him  and  told 
him  personally  to  remove  the  machine. 
When  my  husband  spoke  to  him  he  began 
to  swear  at  us  and  said  he  would  remove 
it  when  he  got  ready.  My  husband  told 
him  that  unless  it  was  removed  in  a  week 
we  would  charge  him  storage.  Could  we 
collect  this?  The  machine  is  in  my  kitchen 
taking  up  room. 

We  had  just  bought  an  electric  motor  for 
our  own  machine  when  he  called.  I  told 
him  if  our  machine  ran  satisfactorily  with 
our  new  motor  I  would  not  even  consider 
trying  his  but  he  was  bound  to  leave  it. 

He  claims  he  has  been  here  twice  and  we 
were  not  at  home.  Our  place  is  never 
alone  as  either  we  or  our  help  are  always 
here  and  he  has  never  talked  to  the  hired 
help.  What  can  we  do?  Can  we  set  this 
machine  out  of  doors  in  the  weather? 

OU  have  every  justification  for  charg¬ 
ing  storage  for  this  machine.  The 
methods  used  by  the  agent  are  high 
handed  and  strong  armed.  The  best  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  give  him  a  little  of  his  own 
medicine.  The  fact  that  he  used  abusive 
language  should  be  sufficient  to  warrant 


having  him  arrested  If  you  wish  to  go 
to  that  extent. 

Although  you  would  be  perfectly  justi¬ 
fied  in  setting  the  machine  out  in  the  rain 
and  weather.  However,  it  would  not  be 
absolutely  advisable.  You  could  set  the 
machine  in  the  cellar  or  out  in  the  wagon 
house  where  it  is  out  of  the  weather. 
Then  if  it  becomes  cluttered  up  with  dust 
it  is  no  fault  of  yours.  At  least  you  have 
taken  enough  percaution  to  protect  it 
from  the  elements.  You  have  shown  more 
courtesy  and  self  control  than  many  per¬ 
sons,  under  the  circumstances. 


“Every  Day,  in  Every  Way” — 

"Enclosed  you  will  find  a  letter  sent  to 
me  by  a  Mr.  Simmons  and  his  partner,  who 
are  conducting  the  American  Institute  of 
Psychology  at  Jacksonville,  Florida.  They 
are  trying  to  induce  me  to  take  a  course 
in  psychology,  saying  that  by  so  doing  they 
wilt  be  able  to  help  one  on  to  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  one's  desires  and  the  achievement 
of  success.  They  are  asking  $30  for  the 
course  which  would  not  be  so  much  if 
they  could  do  only  half  of  what  they  claim 
to  be  able  to  do.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  psychology  already  but  have  never 
taken  much  interest  In  it  until  I  received 
letters  from  these  people.  I  have  thought 
of  taking  up  their  course  but  before  doing 
so  I  thought  I  would  consult  you  and  ask 
your  advice  in  the  matter.” 

AS  to  the  reliability  of  the  men  back  of 

v  the  American  Institute  of  Psychology, 
we  have  learned  through  the  Jacksonville 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  Judge  Sim¬ 
mons  has  been  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  learned  circuit  judges  in  that  section 
for  more  than  fourteen  years.  As  to  the 
course  in  psychology,  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  different  story  to  tell.  We  have  re¬ 
ferred  the  question  to  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  and  what  they  say  bears 
out  our  own  opinions. 

Undoubtedly,  psychology  plays  a  great 
part  in  the  shaping  of  our  lives  and  In 
our  achievements.  The  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  states  that  they  have  some 
of  the  literature  of  this  Institute  in  their 
files  and  they  believe  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  made  are  exaggerated.  For  in¬ 
stance,  inferences  that  psychology  may 
cure  organic  diseases.  Were  we  to  in¬ 
vestigate  this  proposition  we  believe  we 
would  receive  both  refutation  and  con¬ 
firmation  of  such  a  statement  because 
mental  healing  has  many  advocates.  We 
believe  it  is  misleading  to  infer  that  the 
medical  profession  or  “practically  all  of 
the  progressive  members  of  the  profes¬ 
sion”  endorse  faith  healing  or  Christian 
Science  healing,  or  whatever  form  of  mind 
over  body  healing  you  may  choose.  The 
National  Better  Business  Bureau  writes, 
“We  have  no  information  concerning  their 
special  money  back  agreement  but  from 
our  experience  with  such  promises,  we 
have  found  that  no  refund  is  given  unless 
a  student  completes  the  course  and  then 
only  because  the  student  can  present  a  rea¬ 
son  for  refund,  which  the  school  considers 
adequate.” 

When  we  get  questions  like  this,  we 
often  think  of  the  aged  Frenchman  who 
came  to  this  country  a  few  years  ago. 
Coue  was  his  name.  He  started  the  fad 
of  saying,  “Day  by  day  I  am  growing 
better  and  better”.  Maybe  our  subscriber 
can  follow  the  same  tactics  and  save  his 
$30.00. 


Progress  Plant  Company  Fails 
to  Answer  Mail 

have  several  complaints  concern- 

w  * 

T  v  ing  the  Progress  Plant  Company  of 
Ashburn,  Ga.,  for  failure  to  fill  orders 
and  for  sending  out  undesirable  merchan¬ 
dise.  The  Service  Bureau  has  endeavored 
to  establish  connection  with  this  com¬ 
pany  but  received  no  acknowledgement  to 
its  letters.  At  the  same  time  none  of  our 
letters  have  been  returned  by  the  post  office 
authorities.  We  take  it  for  granted  there¬ 
fore  that  the  company  has  received  our 
communications.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  company  has  shown  no  ■willingness  to 
negotiate  on  complaints  concerning  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  question,  the  Service 
Bureau  has  recommended  henceforth  they 
be  refused  advertising  In  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 
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Don’t  let  the  late  fall  days 
get  by  before  you  fix  up  your 
farm  buildings  for  the  winter.1 
At  your  local  “Farm  Service’*, 
Hardware  Store  —  where  you 
will  find  the  “tag”  in  the 
window  —  you  can  get  every¬ 
thing  you  need  for  this  work. 
These  stores  have  roofing,1 
roof  paper,  prepared  shingles 
that  they  have  selected  to 
best  meet  the  conditions  in 
your  locality.  They  can  help 
you  with  bam  ventilating 
systems,  and  are  headquar¬ 
ters  for  paints  and  varnishes 
that  will  give  your  buildings 
full  protection  against  winter 
storms. 

It  pays  to  keep  all  of  your 
equipment  in  good  shape,  and 
the  easiest  money  you  can 
make  is  to  keep  up  repairs 
constantly  so  that  you  do 
not  have  the  expense  of  re- 
building. 

Fencing,  Too 

Are  your  fences  tight  and  in 
good  condition?  Don’t  put 
it  off  until  spring  to  put  in 
new  posts  if  they  are  needed. 
It  is  easier  to  put  in  a  new 
stretch  of  fencing  now  than 
it  will  be  next  spring  when 
the  ground  is  muddy  and 
spring  work  is  piling  up. 
Your  “Farm  Service”  Hard-1 
ware  Man  can  give  you  all 
the  information  you  need 
about  fencing  as  well  as 
builders’  and  all  other  kinds 
of  hardware.  r 


Your  “Farm  Service”  ‘ 
Hardware  Men 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid  in  August 


Paid  up  to  December  31,  1925  $21,359.30 


During  1926  .  30,994.06 

January  1  to  August  31,  1927  ..  24,180.02 


Total  Paid  to  date  . $76,533.38 

Mrs.  William  D.  Brodie,  Ham¬ 
mond,  N.  Y . . . $  30.00 

Auto  accident — contusions. 


L.  L.  Harvey,  Marathon,  N.  Y...  20.00 

Throzvn  from  load  of  hay — strained  sholder. 
Mrs.  C.  Searies,  Alpine,  N.  Y...  40.00 

Crossbar  on  buggy  broke — jerked  shoulder 
out  of  joint. 

George  Hall,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa.  ..  47.14 

Thrown  from  wagon — right  side  paralyzed. 

L.  F.  McAfee,  Cuba,  N.  Y .  47.14 

Thrown  from  wagon— fractured  ribs. 
William  Stanton,  Piessis,  N.  Y.  .  75.71 

Auto  collision — cut  arm — infection. 


J.  D.  Regan,  Potsdam,  N.  Y.  ..  40.00 

Thrown  from  truck — contusions. 

Elsie  Schwenk,  Bridgehampton, 

IM.  Y .  10.00 

Thrown  from  auto — sprans 
Howard  Ormsby,  Peasleeville, 

N.  Y . 20.00 

Thrown  from  aitto — lacerations. 

Ely  Lipsky,  Perrinville,  N.  J.  ...  42.86 

Auto  collision — cuts,  fractures. 

C.  F.  Tuttle,  Ulster,  Pa .  8.76 


Throzvn  from  auto — sprains. 

C.  P.  Linaberry,  Camptown,  Pa.  30.00 
Auto  Collision — bruises. 

I.  H.  Greene,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Auto  over  turned — Lacerated  arm 
Richard  Tweedie,  Walton,  N.  Y.  50.00 
Thrown  from  wagon— fractured  ribs,  in¬ 
jured  side. 

Linford  Kinney  Estate,  Branch- 

ville,  N.  J .  1000.00 

Truck  struck  by  train- — killed  instantly. 

F.  P.  O’Connell,  Lowville,  N.  Y.  85.71 
Thrown  from  zrngon — factures. 

Herman  Lesher,  Burlington 

Flats,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  accident — injured  back. 

F.  B.  Weinberger,  Westerlo,  N.Y.  40.00 
Auto  accident — contused  shoulder,  arm 
will  Loveland,  Wayland,  N.  Y.  50.00 
Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle. 
Wendel  Skarvarnetz,  Waterloo, 

N-  Y .  14.28 

Throzvn  from  wagon — bruised. 

Charles  Sexton,  Cannonsville,  N. 

Y . 20.00 

Auto  over  bank — fractured  rib 

D.  M.  Standish,  Adams,  N.  Y.  ..  30.00 

Auto  accident — contiusiotis,  sprains. 

E.  J.  Cavanaugh,  New  Albany, 

Fa . . .  10.00 

Auto  accident — Contused  face. 

G-  C.  Campbell,  West  Sunbury, 

Fa . 20.00 

Thrown  from  hay  wagon — contusions. 

G-  E.  Stuckey,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  50.00 

throzvn  from  wagon — dislocated  shoulder. 

W.  B.  Sherwood,  Bath,  N.  Y .  40.00 

Car  into  ditch — contusions ,  fractured  ribs. 

T.  W.  Burrell,  Hall,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — injuries,  con- 
cussion 

Norwood  Samuels,  Andes,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  two  ribs. 

Clifford  Swingle,  Canton,  Pa.,  R  2  20.00 

Auto  accident — Body  bruised. 

William  Crowner,  Copenhagen, 

N.  Y .  60.00 

Auto  over-turned— lacerations,  contusions. 

C.  H.  Beebe,  Forestville,  N.  Y.  . .  30.00 

Thorzvn  from  hay-rack — injured  back  and 
side. 

Aivlra  Pennell,  Powelf,  Pa.,  R.  1  10.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — strained  ankle. 


M.  L.  Griffm,  Hebron,  Conn .  15.00 

Struck  by  truck — cut  arm. 

E.  M.  Sherman,  Little  Fails,  N.Y.  30.00 
Throzvn  from  load  of  hay — sprained  wrists. 

H.  E.  Barnes,  Nichols,  N.  Y.  ..  130.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — bruises,  fractures. 

Stanley  Durfee,  Randolph,  N.  Y.  50.00 
Auto  ran  into  train — arm  paralysed ;  bruises. 

Stephen  Rogacki,  Sardinia,  N.Y.  20.00 
Throzvn  from  load  of  hay — sprained  zvrist. 

Otin  Friedah,  Owego,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  aaccident — contusions. 

Harvey  Burdick,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  70.00 
Thrown  from  load  of  wood— contused  and 
strained  hip. 

J.  A.  Deimolino,  Farnams,  Mass.  35.71 
Throzvn  from  wagon — injured  knee. 

Mrs.  Theo  Rytlewskl,  Holley,  N. 


Y .  130.00 

Auto  struck  by  train— lacerations,  fractur¬ 
ed  ribs. 

Francis  J.  Bishop*,  Rummerfieid, 

Pa . 80.00 

Throzvn  from  car — dislocated  shoulder,  lac¬ 
erated  car. 

Cora  V.  Schaitenburg,  Western  - 

ville.  N.  Y .  40.00 

Thrown  from  buggy — ribs  broken. 

C.  F.  Henderson,  Conewango 
Valley,  N.  Y .  20.00 


Truck  struck  by  train — injured  shoulder 


and  head. 

Alice  LaBier,  W.  Chazy,  N.  Y.  ..  10.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  nose,  cuts. 

Emma  E.  Dickenson,  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Throzvn  from  load  of  hay — fractured  collar 
bone. 

Mary  A.  Phillips,  Marathon,  N. 

Y .  4.28 


Throzvn  from  load  of  hay — sprained  ankle. 

Oliver  Perry,  Cold  Brook,  N.  Y.  40.00 
Auto  skidded  over  bank — lacerated  hands. 

C.  D.  Howland,  BarbourviHe,  N. 

Y .  10.00 

T rec  struck  wagon — lacerations. 

Judd  Hackett,  Smithport,  Pa.  ..  32.86 

Throzvn  from  wagon — fractured  ribs. 

Louis  Fournier,  Orchard  Park,  E. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — fractured  rib. 

Justine  Schwartz,  Westtown,  N. 

Y.  . .  40.00 

Throzvn  from  load  of  hay — injured  should¬ 
er,  arm. 

C.  M.  Edwards,  Avoca,  N.  Y.  ..  40.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — injured  shoulder. 

L.  Brown,  Halsey  Valley,  N.  Y.  30.00 
Throzvn  from  car — lacerated  knee. 

Francis  Kimball,  Hoitand,  N.  Y.  25.71 
Throzvn  from  truck — injured,  bruised. 

CVde  Backus,  Warren  Center, 

Pa .  14.28 

Throzvn  from  auto — cuts,  bruises. 

Paul  Sweeney,  Camden,  N.  Y.  ..  40.00 

Auto  accident — little  finger  nearly  severed. 

Cornelius  Williams,  Little  Falls, 

N.  J.  . .  1000.00 

Auto  accident — splinter  penetrated  brain. 

Wiiburt  Haynes,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.  30.00 
Struck  by  truck — sprained  ankle,  tore  liga¬ 
ments. 

R.  P.  Kutschback,  Sherburne,  N. 

Y.  .  20.00 

Auto  skidded — bruised  zvrist  and  chest. 

George  Hatlee,  Waterford,  N.  Y.  50.00 
Throzvn  from  load  of  hay — multiple  con¬ 
tusion. 

Mary  A.  Rayner,  Colraln,  Mass.  .  80.00 

Auto  collision — cuts  on  arm. 

Russel!  G.  Kelley,  Dalton,  N.  Y.  75.00 
Thrown  from  ivagon — injured  left  leg. 


$4,254.44 


650,000  customers — one  out  of  every  35  families  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  only  Kalamazoo  customers — they  are 
satisfied  Kalamazoo  customers.  That's  the  important  thing — 
satisfied  customers.  And  think  of  this:  they  are  increasing  at 
the  tremendous  rate  of  more  than  50,000  new  customers  a  year. 
Could  anything  more  clearly  or  concisely  prove  Kalamazoo  qual¬ 
ity!  Could  anything  more  convincingly  or  conclusively  prove 
that  Kalamazoo  is  saving  customers  1/3  to  1/2  by  selling  direct  from  factory  to  user. 

Get  Your  Copy  of  this  New  FREE  Boole 


Five  Year  Guarantee  of  Quality 


30  Days  FREE  Trial 

Send  for  this  new  book  now.  Learn  how  Kalamazoo 
gives  you  30  days  FREE  trial  in  your  own  home  and 
360  days  approval  test  on  anything  you  purchase.  Read 
how  Kalamazoo  is  saving  over  $1,000,000  yearly  for 
Kalamazoo  customers. 

24-Hour  Service — 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Send  for  this  book!  See  how  close  Kalamazoo  is  to  you— 
24  hours  shipping  service  saves  you  time.  Kalamazoo 
goods  are  carefully  packed  to  arrive  safely.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

This  FREE  book  quotes  you  easy  terms  that  are  truly 
amazing — many  as  low  as  $3  down  and  $3  monthly. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  get  such  value,  such 
service  as  Kalamazoo  now  offers.  This  new  book 
shows  you  why  this  big  13-acre  factory,  now  in  its  26th 
year,  is  a  national  institution. 

Free  Furnace  Plans 

This  new  FREE  book  tells  you  how  you  make  a  double 
saving  on  Kalamazoo  furnaces.  First  it  saves  you  1/3 
to  1/2  on  the  price  of  the  furnace  itself.  Secondly, 
it  illustrates  how  you  save  the  cost  of  installation  by 
following  Kalamazoo  FREE  plans  and  FREE  service. 
Thousands  of  Kalamazoo  owners  have  put  up  their  fur¬ 
naces  themselves.  u 

Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges 

Everywhere  now  porcelain  enamel  ranges  are  in  de¬ 
mand.  See  these  Kalamazoo  ranges  in  delf  blue  and 
pearl  gray — bright,  colorful,  glistening  clean — as  easy  to 
clean  as  a  china  dish.  Check  and  Mail  Coupon  Today  1 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfgs. 

801  Rochester  Ave.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Coal  and 

Wood 

Ranges 

Gas  &. 
Combi¬ 
nation 
Ranges 

Heating 

Stoves 


□ 

□ 

□ 


Parlor 

Cir-  f— ] 

culators  1 _ 1 

Pipe  j  ] 
Furnaces  I _ I 

Pipeless  |  j 
Furnaces  1 _ I 


MAIL  This  COUPON  TODAY  for  FREE  3oofc 

Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  immediately  without 
obligation,  your  FREE  catalog  of  stoves,  ranges 
and  furnaces. 


Name  - - - 

Address  _ 

City _  State - 


Your  FREE  book  is  ready — alive  with 
interest,  full  of  new  features.  Reduced 
prices  are  in  effect!  A  new  5-year  qual¬ 
ity  guarautee  is  in  force!  See  the  Beau¬ 
tiful  Porcelaiti  Enamel  Ranges  in  beauti¬ 
ful  delft  blue  and  pearl  gray — the  very 
latest  and  most  popular  of  all  ranges. 
Look  for  the  Mahogany  Porcelain  Enam¬ 
el  Heating  stoves — the  most  popular  of 
all  heating  stoves.  Read  about  the  new 
Balst,  improved  fire  box — more  heat  from  less  fuel, 
a  clean  fire  without  smoke  or  soot.  See  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  warm  air  furnaces — pipe  and  pipeless. 


200  Styles  and  Sizes 

No  matter  what  you  are  interested  in — gas  stoves,  coal 
and  wood  ranges,  combination  gas  and  coal  ranges,  oil 
stoves,  heating  stoves  or  furnaces  (pipe  or  one-register 
type) — you  will  find  here  exactly  what  you  want.  Mail 
coupon  today. 


Quality  First — Values  Unexcelled 

Kalamazoo  values  cannot  be  equalled  anywhere.  When 
you  buy  from  Kalamazoo  you  buy  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer.  There  is  nothing  between  you  and  our  fac¬ 
tory — but  the  railroad  tracks.  We  are  not  a  mail  order 
house  that  collects  a  variety  of  merchandise  from 
scores  of  factories  to  sell  by  mail — we  are  specialized 
manufacturers,  making  Kalamazoo  stoves,  ranges  and 
furnaces  complete  in  our  own  highly  modernized  factory 
and  shipping  direct  to  you,  thus  eliminating  any  other 
manufacturer  or  middleman  of  any  kind.  We  build  in 
large  quantities.  You  get  better  quality  at  lower  prices 
from  a  factory  whose  sole  interest  is  making  stoves, 
ranges  and  furnaces  than  elsewhere.  This  new  catalog 
proves  it.  Fill  out  coupon  for  your  copy. 


Saved  $80  to  $100 

I  put  up  the  furnace  in  a  very  short  time.  I 
saved  from  $80  to  $100  on  what  it  would  cost 
me  here.  Am  more  than  satisfied. 

John  Fischer,  Warren,  Pa. 
Quality  Baker 
Stove  works  perfectly.  Stoves 
costing  $175  could  not  begin 
to  compare  with  it  in  fuel 
economy,  baking  quality  and 
in  heating  performance. 

^  up  -  William  Rock, 

Rochester,  Minn. 


Pipe  or 
Pipeless 
Furnaces 


-A  Kalaia  ALCU. 

’ss&ftr-L'n-eci  icYc  d‘ 
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lection  of  general  property  taxes  in  Neip- 
York  and  other  states.  A  ta^ss 

The  provisions  of  the  New  York  lawYe-^  strj$J 
specting  the  collection  of  taxes  are,  to‘  say  - Elect'd 
the  least,  peculiar.  State,  county,  and-  iects' 
town  taxes  are  collected  by  town  colleC-  p[e^ 
tors,  one  in  each  town.  On  taxes  collected 
within  30  days  from  the  date  of  the  notice 
that  the  collector  has  received  the  tax  roll, 
the  collector  is  entitled  to  receive  1  per 
cent.,  except  that  he  receives  no  fee  for 
taxes  collected  on  state  lands.  On  taxes 
collected  after  the  30-day  period  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  5  per  cent.  On  taxes  returned  to 


official  and  pockets  his  fees.  Their  sum 
appears  in  no  public  document.  How 
does  such  a  system  work?  To  answer  this 
question,  a  study  was  made  of  tax  levies, 
collections  and  fees  in  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  towns  widely  scattered  throughout 
the  state.  It  was  found  that  in  -general 
tax  collectors  in  New  York  perform  their 
duties,  that  is  they  collect  taxes.  Out  of 
a  total  levy  in  these  towns  of  nearly  six 
million  dollars,  they  collected  96.2  per 
cent.  Many  collected  all  or  nearly  all  their 
tax  rolls.  A  few  returned  a  large  per¬ 
centage  as  uncollected.  One  failed  to  col¬ 
lect  18.1  per  cent;  another,  25.3  per  cent, 
and  still  another,  27.8  per  cent  of  the  tax 
levy  of  his  town. 

I  n  the  towns 
_____  stU(i;ecj  rewards  for 
I  c  o  1 1  e  ct  i  n  g  ranged 

payment  was  $481.73. 

Most  of  the  collectors’ 

'  y ^ I  : ? 

tors  averaged  1.3 
( Continued  on  page  20) 


larmer  to  have  to 
sell  his  products  at 
moder  ate  or  low 
prices  and  then  pay 
high  taxes  with  the 
proceeds.  There  is  no 
more  to  sell  because 
taxes  are  high ;  yet 
because  taxes  are 
high  more  must  be 
sold  to  pay  them.  At 
such  a  time  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  as  a  siUnt 


Farm  Real  Estate  Cannot  Much  Longer  Stand  Ite  Ruinous  Burden  of  Taxation. 
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Weekly  MiSk  Records  on  10  Cows  for  42  Wee1 

Research  Farm — Dr.  Hess  &  Clark ,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Tonic  Croup 


These  Eve  ordinary-grade  cows  were  on  pas¬ 
ture  in  August  when  they  freshened.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  they  received  a  common  dairy  ration 
of  ground  oats,  corn,  bran  and  oil  meal.  Be¬ 
ginning  October  1st  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  was  added  to  their  ration  and  they  were 
placed  in  competitive  test  with  the  Eve  other 
cows  shown  below. 


These  Eve  cows  are  as  nearly  like  the  cows 
above  in  grade  and  condition  as  possible.  They 
also  freshened  in  August  while  on  pasture. 
During  the  month  of  September  they  received 
the  same  ordinary  ration  and  care  as  the  cows 
above.  However,  during  that  month  these 
cows  gave  more  milk  than  the  others  on  the 
same  feed  and  care.  After  October  1st  they 
were  continued  on  the  same  feed  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that  they  did  not  receive  any  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic. 


We  give  below  a  graph  showing  the  milk  production  by  weeks 
of  the  above  two  groups  of  cows.  Follow  carefully  these  two  lines 
which  tell  a  very  interesting  story.  They  demonstrate  the  effect 
of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  on  milk  production. 

Remember  this  is  purely  a  comparative  test  between  two  groups 


of  ordinary  grade  dairy  cows  both  receiving  an  ordinary  dairy 
ration,  and  ordinary  care.  No  effort  was  made  for  high  production. 

Note:  The  cows  in  both  groups  were  on  pasture  until  the  end 
of  the  10th  week.  Returned  to  pasture  at  the  end  of  the  36th 
week.  In  the  meantime  ensilage  and  hay  were  substituted. 


OBSERVATIONS — In  the  above  graph  note  a  sustained  milk 
production  by  the  Tonic  cows.  These  cows  started  at  1209  lbs. 
per  week  and  averaged  1049  lbs.  for  the  42  weeks.  During  the 
same  period  the  Non-Tonic  cows  averaged  646  lbs.  per  week. 

While  the  Non-Tonic  group  decreased  in  their  production  at 
a  normal  rate  of  approximately  9%  per  month  the  Tonic  group 
lost  approximately  only  3%  per  month. 


As  a  result  of  this  sustained  production  the  Tonic  group  gave 
16,900  lbs.  more  milk  than  the  Non-Tonic.  Tonic  used  cost  $22.50. 

The  Non-Tonic  group  were  irregular  eaters,  off  their  appetites 
occasionally,  four  of  the  five  cows  were  gargety  at  times. 

The  Tonic  group  were  regular  eaters;  steady  every-day  pro¬ 
ducers.  While  associated  with  the  other  cows  in  the  barnyard 
and  pasture  not  one  of  these  five  showed  any  symptoms  of  garget. 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stoc  k  T  onic 

APPETIZER— REGULATOR— MINERAL  BALANCE 

All  combined  in  one  product 

PRICES:  100-Ib.  drum,  10c  per  lb.;  500  lbs.  9y%c  per  lb.;  1000  lbs.  9c  per  IB* 

Ton  lots  8V2C  per  lb.  (Except  in  extreme  West  and  Canada). 
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Striking  Truck  Drivers  Tie  Up  the  Market 


As  Usual,  Farmers  and  Shippers  “Held  the  Bag” 


N  September  15  at  4  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  truck  drivers  in  the  New 
York  produce  market  declared  a 
strike.  It  tied  up  the  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  trade  completely.  Not  a  barrel  of 
potatoes,  not  a  bag  of  beans,  not  a  -basket  of 
apples,  nothing  in  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable 
line,  moved.  Produce  rolled  in 
Thursday  night  and  Friday.  It 
piled  up  for  there  was  no  place 
to  send  it.  The  American  Rail¬ 
way  Express  was  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  express  shipments.  It 
did  its  best  to  divert  produce 
to  other  markets  to  prevent  a 
total  loss  to  the  shippers.  The 
New  York  Central,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  the  Erie  railroads 
Fred.  W.  Ohm  pacj  a  terrific  job  on  their 
hands.  The  Erie  turned  back 
cars  consigned  to  New  York  to 
(Jersey  City  and  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  made  most  of  its  yards 
out  in  Kerney,  N.  J. 

In  the  markets  the  sidewalks 
were  piled  high  with  crates  and 
barrels  of  produce  that  were 
delivered  Thursday  afternoon 
when  chauffeurs  unloaded  their 
trucks  for  the  last  time  before 
they  went  on  strike.  Buyers 
came  into  the  market  with 
their  trucks  to  fill  their  trade 
needs  but  the  strike  pickets 
turned  them  back.  Long  Is¬ 
land  and  nearby  Jersey  farm¬ 
ers  who  used  the  markets  in 
the  Metropolitan  district  were 
unable  to  load  their  products 
because  of  the  strike  pickets 


By  FRED.  W.  OHM 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

and  either  had  to  store  their  trucks  in  nearby 
garages  or  take  their  stuff  home.  The  tie-up 
was  complete. 

The  cause  of  the  strike  was  the  demand  by 
members  of  Local  202  of  the  truck  drivers 
Union  for  an  increase  in  wages.  Only  a  week 
previous  truck  drivers  in  Local  232  and  287 
who  handle  dry  merchandise  had  received  a  $5 
increase.  It  was  more  or  less  expected  there¬ 
fore  that  those  handling  fresh  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  would  look  for  a  similar  increase. 

There  was  one  more  fly  in  the  ointment  that 
made  it  a  three-cornered  affair.  The  truck 
owners  association  who  employs  the  truck 
drivers  was  ready  to  grant  the  increase  if  the 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  would  agree 


A  view  in  one  of  the  produce  markets  showing  vegetables  piled  up 
of  the  consumer,  and  causing  untold  loss  to  the  farmers  that  grew  it. 


to  certain  changes  in  market  methods.  One  of 
the  biggest  complaints  that  the  truck  owners 
had  was  that  the  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers 
frequently  leave  their  trucks  loaded  for  30 
hours.  That  means  that  the  truck’s  earning 
capacity  is  absolutely  tied  up.  The  truck 
owners  claim  they  could  not  grant  an  increase 
unless  the  fruit  and  vegetable  dealers  who  em¬ 
ploy  the  use  of  these  trucks  unload  them 
promptly,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  put 
the  trucks  to  greater  use.  Representatives  of 
the  fruit  and  produce  trade  soon  came  to  terms 
with  the  truck  owners  and  they  in  turn  offer¬ 
ed  the  truck  drivers  a  $5  increase  (they  were 
asking  for  $7)  and  Friday  night  everybody 
went  back  to  work. 

The  losses  caused  by  the  brief  strike  ran 
into  the  hundreds  of  thousand  of  dollars  and 
shippers  and  farmers  suffered  the  most  of  it. 

For  a  while  housewives  in  the 
Metropolitan  district  had  to  go 
without  fresh  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  but  the  period  was  very 
short.  A  great  many  retailers 
and  dealers  drove  their  own 
trucks  out  on  Long  Island 
and  bought  direct  from  the 
farmers.  However,  the  con¬ 
suming  side  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  was  insignificant.  The 
one  who  was  really  hold¬ 
ing  the  bag  after  it  was  all  over 
was  the  farmer  who  consigned 
produce  as  well  as  shippers  and 
some  buyers  who  get  F.  O.  B. 
purchases. 

A  few  lucky  ones  in  the  trade 
got  a  little  warning  and  they 
but  out  of  reach  hastily  wired  their  shippers  to 

( Continued  on  page  11) 


A  Two  Million  Dollar  Investment  Saved 

How  One  New  Jersey)  Community  Made  Good  With  Apples 

of 


IT  WAS  some  present  that  rolled  out 
Glassboros’  stocking  last  Christmas. 
Neither  was  it  a  mean  gift  either,  as  pres¬ 
ents  go  now  days.  Just- a  matter  of  some 
58,000  bushels  of  the  finest  apples  that  Glass- 
boro  had  ever  grown.  In  round  numbers,  out 
of  that  stocking  rolled  300  carloads  of  apples 
fit  for  a  king  to  eat,  that  in  former  years  had 
gone  to  the  cider  mill. 

The  gift  was  so  unexpected  that  it  took 
Glassboro  several  months  to  realize  its  value. 
Probably  she  did  not  realize  its  potential 
.worth  until  the  apple  market  began  to  climb 
up  and  up.  Figure  it  out  for  yourself.  At 
harvest  time  there  was  no  market  for  fruit.  It 
didn’t  matter  whether  an  apple 
Was  wormy,  or  whether  it  was 
big  and  juicy  and  well  colored, 
nobody  wanted  it  and  no  one 
cared  to  buy  for  speculation. 

But  along  during  May  and 
June,  even  early  in  April,  ap¬ 
ples  looked  like  real  money, 
especially  when  clean  fruit  was 
bringing  $10.50  a  barrel.  Then 
the  growers  remembered  a  lit¬ 
tle  meeting  they  had  held 
3-bout  a  year  previous  with 
the  real  Santa  Claus  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee,  state 
entomologist.  We  will  just 
step  back  a  year  or  so  and  look 
°ver  the  situation  as  it  existed 
about  January  1,  1926. 

,  Glassboro  was  having  a  ter- 
rible  time.  The  codling  moth, 
the  apple  scab  and  a  few  more 
troubles  including  low  prices 


By  AMOS  KIRBY 

had  put  the  whole  town,  including  most  of  the 
growers,  on  their  back.  It  was  like  an  uneven¬ 
ly  matched  prize  fight,  with  the  local  pugilist 
knocked  out  in  the  third  round  and  by  a  sec¬ 
ond  rater, — the  codling  moth.  The  whole 
community  had  come  to  look  upon  the  fruit 
industry  as  a  coming  winner  and  they  had 
banked  high  on  the  profits  that  were  to  come 
to  the  town.  The  merchants  had  helped  out 
handsomely,  they  had  sold  sprayers,  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supplies  to  the  growers  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  profits  on  the  fruit  crops.  Even 


the  banks  held  their  share  of  growers  notes, 
hoping  for  the  big  year  that  never  seemed  to 
come. 

Year  after  year,  there  were  too  many 
wormy  apples,  the  scab  hit  the  winesaps  and 
the  fruit  did  not  grade  fancy,  like  the  grow¬ 
ers  had  hoped.  Here  was  an  industry  with 
upwards  of  $2,000,000  invested  in  land,  build¬ 
ings,  orchards  and  equipment,  yet  not  making 
any  money. 

The  blame  was  finally  put  on  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  for  the  growers  had  followed 
their  recommendations,  yet  the  fruit  was  still 
scabby  and  wormy.  This  drew  the  attention 
of  Headlee,  state  entomologist  at  the  Experi- 
iment  Station,  who  immediate¬ 
ly  made  a  detailed  study  of  the 
situation.  “Doc”  had  tackled 
many  hard  problems  in  his 
time  and  had  made  a  fair 
amount  of  success,  particular¬ 
ly  when  it  came  to  licking  the 
Jersey  mosquito  on  some  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  acres  of  marsh 
land  along  the  coast.  At  last, 
through  the  efforts  of  Farm 
Demonstrator  George  Lamb,  a 
group  of  the  best  orchardists 
in  the  district,  sat  down  with 
Dr.  Headlee  to  go  over  the  sit¬ 
uation.  After  hearing  their 
story,  noting  down  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  spraying,  fertilizing  and 
caring  for  the  crop,  “Doc” 
finally  told  the  group  of  growers 
“Gentlemen,  if  we  don’t  get 
these  problems  settled,  the 
( Continued  on  page  8) 


It  Is  always  easy  to  sell  fruit  of  the  quality  shown  in  this  exhibit. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

Self -reverence,  self-knozvledge,  self-control, — 
These  three  alone  lead  life  to  soverign  power. 

— Tennyson. 

*  *  * 

GREAT  excitement  was  caused  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  the  other  day  when  a  report 
was  received,  issued  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  which  indicated  low¬ 
er  prices  for  cotton.  The  report  caused  some¬ 
thing  of  a  small  panic,  with  the  result  that 
prices  of  cotton  dropped  very  rapidly  and 
materially  and  it  was  estimated  that  cotton 
brokers,  dealers  and  growers  lost,  as  a  result 
of  this  forecast,  something  like  eighty  million 
dollars.  Immediately  great  pressure  was 
brought  on  the  Government  to  stop  price  fore¬ 
casting,  and  the  Secretary  has  so  ordered. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  stop  these  price  forecasts,  for  when  properly 
used  they  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  marketing  products.  It  does  appear, 
however,  that  these  price  forecasts  have  often 
been  of  more  benefit  to  consumers  than  they 
have  been  to  farmers  because  they  are  wrongly 
interpreted  by  the  city  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

THE  New  York  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  just  announced  something  new  in 
the  way  of  short  courses  for  practical  farmers, 
that  should  be  of  special  interest  to  those  who 
want  to  learn  more  about  their  business  in  a 
short  time.  1  hese  courses  are  for  two-weeks 
periods,  and  there  is  one  covering  potatoes  and 
cabbage,  one  for  dairymen,  one  for  apple  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  one  for  farm  machinery  and  farm 
mechanics.  They  will  be  held  during  January 
and  early  February.  (These  short  two-weeks 
courses  should  make  it  possible  for  hundreds 
of  farmers,  and  particularly  young  men,  to  get 
new  information  and  inspiration  for  their  life’s 
business.)  In  addition  the  college  also  an¬ 
nounces  its  regular  short  courses  for  a  twelve- 
weeks  period,  covering  most  of  the  different 
branches  of  farming. 

Vv  hy  not  take  advantage  of  the  splendid  op¬ 
portunities  offered  by  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  State  in  which  you  may  live,  to 
learn  more  of  the  technical  facts  upon  which 
modern  farming  is  founded? 

Write  ^  to  your  College  of  Agriculture  if 
you  are  interested. 

*  *  * 

THE  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  headquarters  in  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  issued 
a  little  booklet  called  “THE  STORY  OF 
WOOD”,  which  is  well  worth  reading.  It 
gives  a  historic  outline  of  the  development  of 
the  lumber  industry,  including  the  pioneer  ro¬ 
mance  and  the  present  status  of  the  lumber 
business.  The  Association  is  also  offering  sub¬ 


stantial  prizes  in  a  Slogan  Contest  which  is 
explained  in  this  booklet  “THE  STORY  OF 
WOOD”.  The  booklet  can  be  had  free  of 
charge  by  writing  the  Lumber  Association. 

Eliminating  the  Middleman 

ERY  often  we  hear  either  a  consumer  or  a 
farmer  say  something  about  getting  rid 
of  the  middleman.  It  is  perfectly  natural  to 
feel  this  way  when  we  know  that  the  prices 
which  the  consumer  pays  are  from  two  to  five 
times  what  the  farmer  gets.  Yet  the  trouble 
is  not  usually  with  any  particular  middleman. 
It  is  the  whole  inadequate  and  inefficient  sys¬ 
tem,  together  with  the  high  cost  of  labor.  The 
laboring  man,  however,  who  lives  in  the  city, 
cannot  be  condemned  very  much  because  the 
prices  he  must  pay  for  his  food  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  make  it  necessary  that  he  get  a  good 
wage  in  order  to  live.  Labor  has  become  part 
of  a  vicious  circle  whereby  it  first  puts  up  its 
wages  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  food  and  sup¬ 
plies,  then  the  prices  of  food  and  supplies  are 
put  up  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  labor. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  however,  that  the 
truck  drivers  in  New  York,  who  are  a  very 
important  part  of  the  system  of  getting  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  consumer,  received  $53.00  a  week 
last  year  as  compared  with  $17.00  a  week  in 
1914,  and  labor  in  general  averages  two  and 
one-half  times  what  it  did  before  the  war. 

According  to  studies  and  investigations  that 
have  been  made,  the  middleman  does  not  make 
the  profits  that  most  of  us  have  thought  he 
did.  For  example  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  making  a  study  of  the 
wholesale  fruit  and  vegetable  business  in  New 
York  City,  found  that  out  of  every  dollar’s 
worth  of  produce  handled,  9-5/10c  was  divided 
between  the  grocer  and  the  railroads,  and  even 
here  most  of  this  9-5/10c  went  to  pay  labor, 
and  less  than  lc  represented  profits.  There 
are,  however,  too  many  middlemen,  too  many 
places  where  products  must  change  hands  be¬ 
fore  reaching  the  consumer,  and  about  the 
only  hope  of  cutting  down  the  high  cost  to 
the  consumer  very  much  is  eliminating  some 
of  the  kinks  and  unnecessary  steps  between 
the  farm  and  the  city  home. 

For  example  Long  Island  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  potato  and  vegetable  growing  regions  in 
the  world,  yet  there  are  dealers  in  Long  Is¬ 
land  towns  and  cities  who  buy  their  potatoes 
and  vegetables  from  wholesalers  in  New  York 
City.  These  products  are  grown  within  a  few 
miles  from  them,  shipped  to  the  city  and  then 
re-trucked  back  again  to  the  retailer. 

A  friend  was  telling  us  of  another  example 
of  retailers  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  bought 
canned  vegetables  from  a  wholesaler  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  which  had  beep  raised  and  packed 
in  Western  New  York. 

Some  time  some  organizing  genius  is  going 
to  perform  a  great  service  to  both  farmers 
and  consumers  by  showing  us  how,  perhaps 
through  cooperation  and  organization,  to  cut 
out  some  of  these  marketing  absurdities. 

How  Has  the  Hadio  Helped  You? 

OR  several  years  American  Agriculturist 
has  cooperated  with  broadcasting  station 
WEAF  and  with  State  and  Federal  Departments 
of  Agriculture  in  broadcasting  market  reports, 
and  we  have  also  cooperated  with  WGY  in 
broadcasting  farm  news.  We  are  doing  this  be¬ 
cause  we  believe  that  the  radio  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  useful  inventions  that  has 
ever  blessed  farm  life.  Do  you  think  we  are 
right  ? 

We  are  very  desirous  of  finding  out  just  what 
the  radio  means  to  farm  people.  How  has  it 
helped  you?  For  the  best  letter  on  this  subject 
we  will  pay  $5.00,  with  prizes  of  $3.00  and  $2.00 
for  the  second  and  third  best.  We  will  also  give 
$1.00  for  all  the  other  good  letters  that  we  can 
use. 

We  know  of  a  case,  for  example,  where  radio 
market  reports  saved  a  farmer  $500.00  on  his 


crop.  Has  this  market  information  been  of  any 
benefit  to  you?  If  so,  how?  We  know  of  other- 
cases  where  the  radio  has  been  almost  indispens¬ 
able  in  preventing  loneliness  and  in  helping  to  keep 
the  family  about  the  fireside.  Tell  us  what  the 
radio  has  meant  to  you  in  education  and  enter¬ 
tainment.  What  kind  of  programs  do  you  like 
best  ? 

Write  plainly  and  do  not  make  your  letters 
more  than  250  words  in  length.  The  contest 
closes  December  1st,  1927,  but  we  will  be  glad  to 
have  your  letters  right  away.  Address  Editorial 
Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Bravest  Man  in  the  World 

O  man  stands  well  in  the  opinion  of  his  wife 
or  sweetheart  if  she  thinks  he  is  a  coward. 
In  the  short  two-page  serial  story,  which  I  have 
written  with  the  hope  of  entertaining  “A. A.” 
folks,  and  which  starts  in  this  issue,  poor  Bob 
Greene  gets  into  trouble  with  his  “best  girl”  be¬ 
cause  she  thinks  he  is  lacking  in  courage.  You 
may  get  some  entertainment  and  a  good  laugh 
by  reading  how  Betsy,  the  old  toothless,  moth- 
eaten  circus  lion  helped  to  untangle  Bob’s  very 
much  tangled  love  affair. 

By  the  way,  did  you  make  a  guess  as  to  who 
was  the  author  of  each  part  of  the  story  “The 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me”  which  was  published  in 
the  last  two  issues?  Most  of  those  who  have  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion  to  me  thought  George  Duff 
wrote  the  second  part  and  that  I  wrote  the  first 
However,  they  were  wrong  as  it  was  the  other* * 
way  around,  except  that  I  wrote  the  conclusion. 

— E.  R.  Eastman. 

Taxes  Greater  Than  Farm  Income 

HE  annual  cost  of  Federal,  State  and  Local 
governments  in  the  United  States  is  ten  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  No  one,  of  course,  has  any  ap¬ 
preciation  of  what  a  billion  dollars  means  but 
perhaps  you  will  get  a  clearer  understanding  if 
we  tell  you  that  one  billion  dollars  exceeds  the 
total  value  of  a  year’s  crop  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton, 
tobacco  and  all  other  farm  products  except,  pos¬ 
sibly,  live  stock.  In  other  words  it  takes  many 
times  the  income  from  our  great  industry  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  Government,  and 
the  end  is  not  yet. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  One 
thing  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  if  we  continue  to 
ask  the  Government  to  do  the  things  that  should 
be  done  by  private  individuals,  we  must  expect 
to  continue  to  pay  the  cost  and  pay  well.  Every 
Grange  and  other  farm  organization,  and  every 
farm  community  ought  to  have  a  Tax  Committee 
to  assemble  the  facts  and  make  a  study  of  the  tax 
situation  this  Winter.  It  is  especially  necessary 
for  farmers  to  give  attention  to  this  problem  be¬ 
cause  they  are  paying  far  more  than  their  share 
of  the  total  burden. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

GAUNT  and  kilted  Scotsman  made  his 
appearance  in  a  country  village,  and  was 
endeavoring  to  charm  the  villagers  with  se¬ 
lections  on  his  bagpipe.  A  shaggy-haired  man 
opened  the  front  door  of  a  house  and  beckoned 
the  minstrel. 

“Gie  us  a  wee  bit  lilt  just  oot  here”  he  said 
in  an  accent  which  told  that  he  also  was  from 
the  land  of  haggis.  “My  auld  mither’s  in  a 
creetical  condeetion  oopstair.  The  doctor’s  wi 
her  the  noo,  and  says  the  pipes  may  save  her 
life.” 

Up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house  marched 
the  braw  Hielander,  discoursing  music  that 
might  well  have  been  incidental  to  a  cat  and 
pig  fight.  _ 

Presently  the  shaggy-haired  man  came  out 
again.  “Gie  us  the  ‘Dead  March’  noo,”  he 
said.  _  • 

“Is  the  puir  auld  lady  gone?”  questioned 
the  piper. 

“Na,  na,  mon ;  ye’ve  saved  mither,”  came 
the  reply,  “but  you’ve  killed  the  puir  doctor ! 
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Selecting  the  New  Roof 


\/EARS  ago  the  choice  of  roofing  ma¬ 
terial  was  a  simple  matter,  as  there 
Was  thatch  for  the  very  cheap,  wood 
shingles  for  the  moderate  priced,  and 
slate  for  the  higher  priced;  and  for  the 
average  home  it  was  only  a  question 
as  to  the  best  type  of  wood  shingle 
and  how  best  to  lay  them.  Now  we 
have  a  large  number  of  roofing  ma¬ 
terials  available,  and  it  often  becomes 
quite  a  problem  to  select  the  roof 
which  will  give  the  longest  and  best 
service,  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  lack  of  trouble,  and  the 
cheapest  yearly  cost. 

Wooden  Shingles 

Wooden  shingles  have  been  the  stan¬ 
dard  roof  covering  so  long  and  we  have 
become  so  used  to  their  appearance 
that  we  usually  think  first  of  that  type 
of  roof.  They  make  about  the  cheap¬ 
est  roof  in  first  cost  and  if  of  good  ma¬ 
terial  and  well  put  on  they  make  a  very 
satisfactory  roof.  I  think  most  people 
are  likely  to  over-estimate  the  service¬ 
able  life  of  a  wooden  shingle  roof,  due 
largely  to  the  extremely  good  record 
made  by  some  of  the  old  cedar  roofs 
put  on  a  generation  or  so  ago,  many 
of  which  gave  good  service  for  25  to  30 
years.  Even  the  best  of  untreated  ce¬ 
dar  shingles  today  cannot  be  depended 
on  for  more  than  half  this  life.  My 
present  dwelling  was  built  in  1911,  and 
roofed  with  good  cedar  shingles,  and  in 


that  even  where  the  fire  is  discovered 
in  time  to  be  put  out,  the  damage  to 
plastering  and  furnishings  is  quite  ser¬ 
ious.  So  serious '  has  this  danger  of 
roof  fires  become  that  several  insur¬ 
ance  firms  charge  a  considerably  higher 
rate  for  wr  Men  shingle .  roofs,  and 
many  cities  will  not  allow  them  to  be 
put  on  any  building  within  certain 
limits.  Dipping  the  shingles  and  treat¬ 
ing  with  a  fire  resistant  paint  lessens' 
this  danger  somewhat,  but  adds  consid¬ 
erably  to  the  cost  of  the  roof.  Since 
fire-resistant  materials  are  now  avail¬ 
able,  practically  as  cheap  and  just  as 
pleasing  as  wooden  shingles,  many 
building  experts  feel  that  wooden  shin¬ 
gles  should  not  be  used  on  farm  dwell¬ 
ings  any  more  than  on  city  homes. 

Asphalt  Shingles 

One  of  the  newer  developments  in 
roofing  materials  is  the  asphalt  satu¬ 
rated  and  slate-coated  felt,  commonly 
spoken  of  as  surfaced  asphalt  roofing. 
This  comes  in  roll  form,  and  also  cut 
into  one,  two  and  four  width  shingles. 
The  roll  form  is  much  used  on  out¬ 
buildings,  but  because  of  its  appearance 
is  seldom  considered  for  residence  use. 
The  asphalt  shingles,  however,  makes 
an  excellent  looking  roof,  with  consid¬ 
erable  choice  among  several  solid  colors 
or  by  mixing  the  colors  a  variegated  ef¬ 
fect  can  be  obtained.  Asphalt  shingles 
can  also  be  obtained  to  give  different 


Part  of  the  dairy  barn  on  the  farm  of  Donald  Woodward  near  LeRoy,  New  York. 
The  roof  on  this  building  is  made  of  cement  asbestos  shingles. 


1919  was  leaking  badly  and  had  to  be 
patched.  My  judgment  is  that  roofs  put 
on  now  of  the  best  untreated  cedar 
shingles  can  be  depended  on  for  11  to 
12  years  of  life  without  serious  leakage, 
while  second  grade  shingles  will  last 
from  8  to  9  years.  Occasionally  they 
will  run  over  this  to  some  extent,  but 
the  above  figures  are  about  all  that  can 
be  depended  on. 

If  wooden  shingles  are  used,  they 
should  be  creosoted  or  dipped  before  be¬ 
ing  applied  and  all  wide  shingles  should 
be  split  before  being  laid.  If  this  is 
done  the  life  of  the  roof  can  easily  be 
doubled.  The  extra  material  and  labor 
"dll,  of  course,  add  considerably  to  the 
cost  of  the  roof,  but  the  cost  per  year, 
which  is  the  important  thing,  will  be 
less.  Special  coated  nails  should  be 
used  in  laying  the  shingles. 

One  serious  objection  to  wooden 
shingles  is  the  matter  of  fire  risk,  which 
becomes  greater  as  the  shingles  become 
older  and  more  weathered.  A  study  of 
fire  losses  indicates  that  roof  fires  are 
otle  of  the  most  frequent  types,  and 


textured  effects,  such  as  thatch  and  so 
on. 

What  about  the  probable  life  of  an 
asphalt  shingle  roof?  The  material  is 
so  new  and  so  many  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  material  and  in  the 
coating  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
very  definite  statement.  Some  of  the 
early  shingles  were  rather  light  and 
poorly  saturated  and  the  protective 
coating  poorly  put  on,  so  that  the  shin¬ 
gles  curled  and  the  slate  scaled  off, 
sometimes  within  two  or  three  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  know  of  several 
asphalt  shingle  roofs  which  have  been 
on  from  10  to  12  years  and  still  are  in 
excellent  condition.  The  roof  on  my 
own  home,  put  on  in  the  spring  of  1922, 
is  still  apparently  almost  as  good  as  the 
tlay  it  was  laid,  not  a  shingle  has  showed 
a  tendency  to  curl  or  lift,  and  the  small 
amount  of  loose  slate  which  has  wash¬ 
ed  off  does  not  leave  any  places  where 
the  coating  is  getting  thin.  Apparently 
it  should  give  many  years  more  service 
before  it  begins  to  leak  or  become  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  appearance,  and  when 


Modern  Barn  Framing 


•THE  DAY  of  the  old  fashioned  heavy 
-*■  timber  framed  barn  is  practical¬ 
ly  gone.  It  is  very  rare  that  such 
a  barn  is  built  in  these  days,  because  of 
several  reasons.  One  is  that  lumber  is 
expensive,  and  it  takes  less  lumber  to 
build  barns  with  modern  plank  framing 
with  heavy  timbers.  Another  reason, 
and  one  very  important,  is  that  mod¬ 
ern  haying  machinery  and  methods  of 
storing  may  require  that  the  mow  be 
free  from  interfering  posts  and  beams, 
which  necessitates  that  the  barn  roof 
be  supported  by  trusses.  These  trusses 
have  to  be  constructed  easily  and  quick¬ 
ly,  and  in  such  a  way  that  small  forces 
of  men  can  raise  them. 

There  are  two  principal  types  of 
barn  framing  that  are  successful.  That 
is  the  plank  framed  bents  and  the 
braced  roof  type. 

In  the  first  method,  2-inch  planks  of 
varying  length,  depending  upon  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  truss,  and  upon  the  strength 
of  the  barn,  are  built  into  a  solid  sta¬ 
tioned  truss.  These  trusses  are  erected 
at  intervals  from  10  to  14  feet  along 
the  length  of  the  barn.  They  are  held 
in  place  by  planks  and  purlins  to  which 


that  time  does  come,  I  can  recoat  it  and 
still  have  a  reasonably  good  looking 
roof  several  years  longer.  My  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  a  high  grade,  heavy  weight 
surfaced  asphalt  shingle  roof  can  be 
depended  on  for  at  least  15  years  and 
probably  20  years  life,  while  the  good, 
medium  weight  one  should  give  at  least 
12  years  service. 

Another  good  thing  in  favor  of  the 
surfaced  asphalt  shingle  is  its  resist¬ 
ance  to  sparks  and  flying  embers. 

Asbestos  Cement  Roofs 

Still  another  recent  development  in 
roofing  is  the  asbestos  cement  shingle. 
This  is  a  mixture  of  asbestos  fibers  and 
Portland  cement  thoroughly  mixed, 
moulded  into  thin  shingle  form  under 
heavy  pressure  and  then  allowed  to 
harden  thoroughly.  These  are  some¬ 
what  heavier  and  more  expensive  than 
either  wooden  or  asphalt  shingles,  but 
are  tough  and  not  easily .  broken,  and 
apparently  should  last  almost  indefinite¬ 
ly.  Also  they  are  thoroughly  fireproof, 
and  in  the  newer  types  permit  very 
pleasing  color  effects.  They  seem  to 
have  all  the  good  points  of  other  shin¬ 
gles,  and  no  drawbacks  other  than  their 
somewhat  higher  first  cost;  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  with  their  much  longer 
life  they  will  not  show  a  smaller  yearly 
cost  than  either  of  the  other  materials. 
We  will  have  more  to  say  about  roof- 


the  siding  and  rafters  are  attached  di¬ 
rectly.  Escue  or  diagonal  bracing  is  also 
generally  necessary. 

In  the  braced  roof  type  of  framing, 
the  frame  work  of  the  barn  consists  of 
light  trusses  arranged  to  form  a  self- 
supporting  gambrel  roof,  which  provides 
a  large,  unobstructed  mow,  looks  better 
than  the  straight  gable  roof,  and  easily 
.rids  itself  of  heavy  snow  loads.  Each 
set  of  rafters  is  fastened  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  an  individual 
truss.  These  trusses  are  spaced  from 
20  to  24  inches  apart,  and  are  con¬ 
structed  entirely  of  2x6  or  2x8  pieces, 
depending  upon  the  width  of  the  barn,  so 
tied  together  so  as  to  form  approximate¬ 
ly  an  arch.  The  advantage  of  this  type  of 
framing  lies  in  the  lightness  of  the 
truss.  Two  or  three  men  can  easily 
raise  these  into  place  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  fact  that  the  trusses  are 
spaced  together  quite  closely  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  sinking  of  the  roof,  which 
sometimes  occurs  with  other  types  of 
framing.  The  planks  are  also  cheaper 
than  heavy  timber,  and  they  are  of  a 
size  which  can  be  easily  obtained  in 
any  local  lumber  yard. 


ing  costs  in  a  later  article. 

Many  other  materials  are  also  used 
for  roofs.  Slate  is  still  used  and  makes 
a  long-lived  roof,  but  is  somewhat  ex¬ 
pensive  and  sometimes  gives  trouble 
from  breakage.  Clay  and  cement  tiles 
are  also  being  more  and  more  used  on 
masonry  and  semi-permanent  buildings, 
where  stability  and  long  life  are  of 
more  importance  than  immediate  cost. 
Usually,  however,  they  cannot  be  used 
on  ordinary  homes  without  special  sup¬ 
porting  framework  to  hold  their  much 
greater  weight. 

Galvanized  sheet  metal  is  also  very 
much  used  as  roofing  for  farm  building, 
the  sheet  type  being  quite  satisfactory 
for  barns  and  outbuildings,  although 
likely  to  be  hot  in  summer  and  cold  in 
winter,  unless  some  insulation  is  used 
under  it.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of 
adding  to  the  lightning  protection  when 
properly  grounded  and  has  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  fire  protection.  Because  of  its 
appearance,  few  owners  care  to  use  the 
sheet  metal  on  their  homes.  Just  re¬ 
cently  new  types  of  galvanized  or 
enameled  metal  shingles  have  come  in¬ 
to  use,  which  make  a  very  attractive 
roof  for  a  farm  home,  and  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  these  widely  used,  as  their 
merits  become  better  known  and  their 
wider  use  brings  down  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution. — I.  W.  Dicker- 
SON".  j 
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Kellys’  Trees  Are  Doubly  Certified 
You’ll  Get  the  Right  Fruit 

You  are  doubly  protected  against  disappointment  and  loss  by  the 
True-to-Name  Lead  Seal  of  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  our  own  Guarantee. 

The  Association  is,  of  course,  outside  our  organization  and  disin¬ 
terested.  Its  corps  of  examiners  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Shaw — an 
eminent  authority  on  fruit  growing — have  inspected  and  certified  85,000 
Kellys’  trees  to  be  “True-to-Name”  for  the  1927  season.  Their  Lead 
Seal  stays  on  the  tree  until  it  bears  fruit  true  to  name. 

Our  Guarantee  is  also  a  real  protection  to  you.  We  have  a  reputa¬ 
tion  to  sustain,  built  up  over  a  period  of  46  years,  nearly  half  a  century. 

Our  many  years’  experience  and  the  fact  that 
all  Kellys’  trees  are  propagated  on  whole  root,  im¬ 
ported  seedlings — not  on  piece  roots — planted  on 
upland  ground  where  there  is  good  air  drainage,  account  for  the 
success  of  our  customers. 

And  you  save  the  middleman’s  profit  on  the  highest 
quality  trees  when  you  order  Kellys’.  Our  Big  Catalog  is  our 
only  salesman — you  buy  from  us  direct  and  we  are  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  you  for  your  results. 

Get  an  Autumn  Start 
on  Next  Summer’s  Growth 
Write  today  for  Catalog  and  fall  Price  list 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


307  Cherry  St. 

DANSV1LLE,  N.  Y. 

Established  in 
1880 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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The  Old  Reliable  “Jay  Bee”  feed  mill  Is  the 
greatest  money-maker  you  can  boy.  Mills 
have  paid  for  selves  in  a  single  year.  3  sizes: 
7  H.  P.  to  30  H.  P.  Fordson  will  operate 
successfully. 

It  Has  Never  Failed  Me— Hot  a  Dime 
for  Repairs 

Mr.  S.  Shipman,  Guide  Rock,  Neb.,  earn:  "My 
Humdinger  has  never  failed  me.  1  have  ground 
more  than  15,000  bushels  of  corn  and  at  least  400 

* - of  hay  and  fodder,  and  haven't  spent  a 

dime  for  repairs  yet." 

Over  7500  "Jay  Bee"  Mills  In  use. 

Easy  Payment  Plan  St?d‘ descripl 

tlve  literature,  FREE.  Stock  in  principal  cities. 


Cool  Grinding— Makes  Better 
Feed.  The  “Jay  Bee”  does  not  heat 
the  feed.  Grinds  any  grain  or  rough- 
age  UNIFORMLY,  finer,  faster,  at 
less  cost  per  ton  than  any  other  mill. 
Saved  $2  SO  a  Month 

Emil  Westergard,  Omaha,  Neb.,  milkiny  47 
cowb,  saved  $150  a  month  on  his  feed  mill. 
Thi9  saving  paid  for  Humdinger,  tractor, 
belt,  pulley  in  one  season. 


J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  INC. 


200  Gictoy  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Farm  Situation  Improving 

Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT  quire  two  or  three 


Burritt. 


ANOTHER  week 
of  exceptionally 
fine  fall  weather  has  passed.  For  two 
weeks  the  first  half  of  September,  we 
have  had  no  rain,  it  has  been  warm  with 
temperatures  above  normal  and  there  has 
been  little  or  no  wind.  This  has  made 
almost  ideal  conditions  for  maturing  and 
harvesting  crops.  Corn  and  beans  are 
ripening  well  and  some 
beans  have  been  har¬ 
vested.  Corn  is  nearly 
ready.  The  continu¬ 
ously  bright  sun  has 
put  the  color  in  the  to¬ 
matoes  and  on  the  ap¬ 
ples.  Early  cabbage 
harvest  is  well  along 
and  sweet  corn  picking 
for  canning  factories 
has  been  in  full  swing. 
The  cost  of  harvesting 
on  the  solid  dry  ground 
as  compared  with  the  wet  sloughs  of  the 
past  two  falls  is  not  much  more  than 
half. 

But  we  are  feeling  the  effects  of  no 
rain  for  two  weeks  with  no  heavy  rains 
for  two  or  three  weeks  before  that  and 
the  surface  of  the  ground  at  least  is  quite 
dry.  Good  rains  are  needed  to  sow  the 
wheat.  A  few  fields  have  been  sown  but 
most  have  not.  Most  farmers  have  been 
waiting  and  hoping  for  a  good  rain  be¬ 
fore  finishing  fitting  the  land  and  sowing. 
A  cloud  of  dust  now  follows  the  trac¬ 
tors  and  teams  .across  the  fields.  From 
preparations  one  would  judge  that  a 
larger  acreage  of  wheat  is  to  he  sown 
this  fall  in  two  or  three  years. 

Fruit  harvest  is  on.  Bartlett  pears 
have  been  harvested  and  are  sold  or  in 
storage.  The  early  fall  varieties  of  apples 
were  gathered  during  the  past  week; 
Wealthy,  Gravenstein,  Maiden  Blush, 
Alexander  and  a  few  others.  They  were 
far  from  a  full  crop  and  yet  there  are 
enough  of  them  to  cause  the  market  to 
sag  at  picking  time  as  is  often  the  case. 

Apple  Movement  Light 

The  price  ranges  from  one  dollar  to 
one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  accord¬ 
ing  to  quality  and  pack.  A  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  bushel  for  good  U.  S. 
No.  l’s  is  about  the  present  market.  Six¬ 
teen  cars  of  apples  moved  in  New  York 
State  on  September  16th  which  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  amount.  Only  431  cars  of 
apples  had  been  shipped  on  September 
15th  of  this  3’ear  as  compared  with  838 
on  the  same  date  last  year  and  with  a 
slightly  earlier  season  this  year.  This 
checks  with  the  crop  reports  of  about  a 
half  crop  or  less.  The  apple  crop  fore¬ 
cast  continues  to  fall  and  now  stands  at 
just  half  of  the  1926  crop  or  one  hundred 
twenty-three  million  bushels  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  peach  harvest 
which  is  light  will  be  in  full  swing  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  week. 

Farm  Prices  Better  This  Fall 

It  is  evident  that  the  average  farmer’s 
income  in  Western  New  York  this  year 
will  be  rather  better  than  for  two  or 


quire  two  or 
such  years  to  recoup 
the  losses  of  the  past  few  seasons.  The 
amount  of  overdue  interest  and  taxes  and 
of  accumulated  debts,  some  of  which 
may  have  been  refunded  in  new  obliga. 
tions  would  astonish  the  outsider  who  did 
not  know  the  situation.  Improvements 
have  been  neglected.  Costs  remain  high 
and  there  will  be  but  small  margins  left 
to  reduce  debts  or  make  needed  improve¬ 
ments.  Western  New  York  farmers  as  a 
whole  are  really  in  bad  shape,  although 
they  are  engaged  in  a  type  of  agricul- 
ture  based  on  land  values  both  of  which 
are  essentially  sound. 

Governments  Relief  in  Lower 
Taxes 

What  will  be  the  eventual  result,  and 
what  is  the  way  out  are  questions  which 
vitally  concern  all  our  citizens.  I  per. 
sonally  have  no  faith  in  political  remedies. 
All  that  government  can  do  for  us  here 
is  to  avoid  overloading  us  with  taxes, 
see  that  the  tax  burden  is  equitably  dis¬ 
tributed — which  it  is  not  now — and  give 
us  a  fair  chance  with  other  citizens. 
Beyond  this  we  must  work  out  our  own 
salvation.  I  believe  that  the  basis  of  the 
solution  of  our  problem  is  first,  good 
farming  on  good  land,  temporarily 
abandoning  the  poorer  lands  and  fields. 
Next  each  farmer  must  select  one  or 
more  special  crops  or  enterprises  and  push 
these  to  the  limit.  Lastly  the  closer  we 
can  get  to  the  consumer  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  high  prices  he  pays  we  will 
be  able  to  secure  for  ourselves. — Hilton, 
N.  Y. 


Time  to  Fight  Peach  Borer 

'  |  TIE  season  is  here  for  the  annual  raid 
A  on  the  peach  borer.  Paradichloro- 
benzene  is  the  material  which  is  used  so 
effectively  against  this  pest  which  for  a 
great  many  years  made  the  life  of  the 
peach  grower  most  miserable.  At  one 
time  it  was  impossible  to  control  the 
borer  except  by  probing  with  a  flexible 
wire  in  order  to  remove  the  offending  in¬ 
dividual.  By  means  of  paradichloro- 
benzene  it  is  now  possible  to  eliminate  the 
borer  with  little  or  no  effort. 

Paradichlorobenzene  is  a  fine  white 
crystaline  chemical  that  looks  every  bit 
like  coarse  sugar.  It  is  placed  in  a  small 
circle  about  the  base  of  the  tree  after  the 
grass,  leaves  and  other  derbis  have  been 
swept  away.  Fresh  soil  is  then  placed  oil 
top  of  the  chemical  and  piled  up  in  cone 
shape  about  the  base  of  the  tree.  When 
the  soil  moisture  comes  in  contact  with 
the  chemical  a  poisonous  gas  is  given  off 
that  destroys  the  borers.  The  entomolo- 
gists  say  that  those  who  use  paradichloro* 
benzene  need  have  no  fear  that  it  will 
injure  their  health.  It  is  said  however, 
that  it  should  not  be  used  on  very  young 
peach  trees.  The  College  of  Agriculture 
has  a  bulletin  on  the  subject  and  a  post 
card  should  bring  full  instructions  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  using  the  remedy. 


more  years  just  passed.  This  will  be  due 
primarily  to  ability  to  harvest  crops  with¬ 
out  the  heavy  losses  from  excessive  rain¬ 
fall  which  have  characterized  the  last 
two  harvest  seasons  and  also  prices  which 
on  the  whole  are  rather  better  especially 
for  fruit.  Yields  are  not  above  normal. 
Farmers  have  been  able  to  sell  a  little 
wheat  for  cash.  It  looks  now  as  if  the 
bean  crop  would  be  safely  harvested. 
Early  cabbage  is  bringing  a  fair  price  and 
this  will  give  a  little  cash  to  pay  school 
taxes  and  interest  with.  Canning  crops 
especially  tomatoes  are  apparently  better 
than  last  year  and  although  prices  are 
lower,  income  may  be  rather  better. 

No  one  who  knows  conditions  here  will 
be  deceived,  however,  by  this  slight  cur¬ 
rent  improvement  in  farm  incomes.  It 
will  not  he  large.  There  are  no  unusually 
large  crops  and  no  abnormal  prices. 
Moreover,  even  if  there  were  it  would  re- 


A  Question  on  Dried  Berries 

Recently  the  market  editor  received 
an  unsigned  letter  from  a  party  in  On¬ 
tario  County,  N.  Y.,  inquiring  about  the 
situation  in  the  dried  berry  market.  The 
writer  said  that  dealers  of  berries  are 
hanging  back  and  not  b trying  very 
strongly^,  the  dealers  claiming  that  the 
old  crop  of  berries  have  not  yet  been 
used  up  for  which  it  was  said  they  paid 
too  big  a  price. 

At  the  hazard  of  some  criticism  we  are 
going  to  express  the  opinion  that  the 
dried  berry  market  is  in  a  sad  way.  Tne 
rapid  strides  made  by  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  have  been  partially  responsible. 
The  modern  housewife  does  not  fancy 
fussing  with  dried  berries  when  she  can 
twist  off  the  top  of  a  glass  jar  of  appe¬ 
tizing  fruit.  Furthermore  the  baking 
trades  that  once  used  vast  quantities  o 
dried  berries  find  the  canned  produc 
very  desirable. 
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QUALITY fir.it 
then  LOW  PRICE 


WARD’S  is  a  house  of  Low  Prices.  Ward’s 
Catalogue  always  offers  lower  than 
market  prices— it  always  brings  you  the  largest 
possible  savings.  But  your  Ward’s  Catalogue 
offers  you  more  than  a  saving  in  price. 

When  you  use  your  Ward  Catalogue,  when  you 
order  from  Ward’s,  you  are  certain  of  the  great¬ 
est  possible  value  at  the  price.  You  are  sure  of  a 
heaping  measure  of  quality — you  are  sure  of  aj 
lull  dollar’s  worth  of  value  for  every  dollar. 

We  never  Sacrifice  Quality 
To  Make  a  Low  Price 

We  do  not  adulterate  or  skimp  quality,  to  make  a  low 
price.  We  do  not  put  cheap  inner  soles  in  a  shoe  to  take 
ten  cents  off  the  price.  We  do  not  save  in  the  weight  of  an 
automobile  tire  to  meet  low  prices  made  on  inferior  tires. 
We  try  to  sell  only  honest,  reliable  merchandise,— the 
kind  of  goods  that  will  stand  your  inspection  and  use. 

It  is  easy  to  make  low  prices.  It  is  easy  to  lower  a 
price  five  cents  or  a  quarter — by  cutting  quality!  It  , 
takes  vast  resources  and  skill  to  maintain  quality  and 
quote  low  prices. 

Sixty  Million  Dollars  in  Cash 

Made  Possible  Ward’s  Low  Prices 

Your  copy  of  Ward’s  Catalogue  brings  you  a  saying 
made  possible  by  buying  in  the  largest  possible  quantities 
—and  paying  cash.  Cash  always  buys  cheapest.  Goods 
bought  by  the  dozen  cost  less  than  goods  bought  one  at 
a  time.  We  buy  by  the  car  load,  by  the  train  load  and 
pay  cash  to  secure  low  prices  for  you.  Ward’s  savings  are 
therefore  real  savings.  Ward’s  maintains  quality  and 
secures  low  prices  for  you  through  the  vast  buying  power 
,of  eight  million  customers. 

Use  your  Catalogue 
Save  on  Everything  You  Buy 

You  may  as  well  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that' 
everything  you  buy  will  prove  to  be  of  reliable  quality. 
You  may  as  well  get  a  heaping  measure  of  value  for 
every  dollar  you  spend.  And  you  too  may  as  well  save 
on  the  price  of  every  article  you  buy.  So  use  your  Cata¬ 
logue.  Take  full  advantage  of  the  savings  and  the  satis¬ 
faction  that  may  just  as  well  be  yours. 


-  Your  orders  are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Ytvar  orders  will  be  shipped  within  24 
hours.  That  saves  time.  Besides,  one  of 
our  seven  big  stores  is  near  to  you. 
Therefore,  your  letter  reaches  us  quicker. 
Your  goods  go  to  you  quicker.  It  is 
quicker  and  cheaper,  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’*. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Ca 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore. Oakland,  Calif. Fort  Worthy 


Portland,  Ore. 


Oakland,  Calif. 
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line  Insulated 

American 

Royal 
0nthony 

Fences 

See  our  dealer  in  your  community 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

c£K;"r  bSSwT" wSsTb?™ ws!c£!"  •  I’h",id'|i>h:«  •  pitt.b»reh 

Oklahoma  City  .  BteJ^h^MoSj'.  iSK.V 8&  lS«Vc& ’  S’'P*“‘ 


Behind  Zinc  Insulated  Ameri¬ 
can,  Royal,  or  Anthony  Fences. 

It  means  a  lot  to  you  to  know  that  your  fences 
will  hold  and  stand  up  for  long  years  of  service. 
American  Steel  Wire  Company  Fences  are 
made  of  the  right  steel  for  the  purpose  —  and 
protected  with  heavy  uniform  zinc  insulation 
against  rust. 

GUARANTEE 

With  every  roll  of  our  fence  your  dealer  will  elve 
you  our  written  guarantee  that  It  will  outlast  or 
equal  in  service  any  other  fence  now  made.of  equal 
size  wires  and  used  under  the  same  conditions. 

Send  for  free  booklet, “How  Fences  Increase 
F  arm  Earnings.” 
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Put  Y  our  Idle  Land  to  Work 

JyJEARLY  every  farmer  can  increase  his 
income  by  using  dynamite  to  clear  or 
drain  idle  land.  The  investment  is  small  and 
the  job  only  has  to  be  done  once.  But  the 
profits  from  reclaimed  land  never  cease. 
Land  Development  zvith  Hercules  Dytia- 
mite,  tells  you  everything  you  need  to  know 
about  agricultural  blasting.  Sign  the  coupon 
below  and  get  a  free  copy. 

HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY 

0NCOR_POI{ATED) 

913  Market  Street, 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 


Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  your  book¬ 
let,  “Land  Development  with  Hercules  Dyna¬ 
mite.” 

Name 
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Send  for  "Better  Buildings'’ 


Full  Weight,  JiilSL  And  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel 
GforVeaconom7  RUST-RESISTING  Galvanized 

and  fasting  service  1  RooftllfS  PrOCllICtS 

Why  build  to  burn  ?  For  best  protection  from  fire, 
storms  and  lightning,  use  metal  roofing  and  siding. 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  (alloyed  with  copper) 
are  the  highest  quality  sheets  manufactured.  Unequaled  for  Roofing,  Siding, 
flumes.  Tank.4  and  all  sheet  metal  work.  Use  Keystone  Roofing  Tin  for  resi¬ 
dences.  Look  for  the  Keystone  included  in  brands.  Sold  by  leading  dealers. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Big  Cabbage  Crop  In  Prospect 

Fruit  and  Canning  Crops  Show  Shrinkage 

NTEW  YORK’S  crop  of  Danish  cab-  the  state  outside  the  commercial  se. 

bage  this  year  is  forecast  at  227,-  tions  have  very  few  apples  compared 
900  tons,  compared  with  204,300  tons  with  the  over  abundant  supply  last  year 
harvested  last  year  and  153,300  tons  in  The  Dutchess,  Wealthy  and  other  fall 
1925,  according  to  crop  estimates  com-  varieties  of  apples  are  showing  up  best 
piled  by  R.  L.  Gillett  agricultural  sta-  along  with  McIntosh  and  Northern  Spv 

tistician  of  the  New  York  State  De-  while  the  major  winter  variety,  Bald* 


partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
The  Danish  cabbage  crop  is  the  late 
fall  and  winter  variety  of  the  northern 
states  and  New  York  grows  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  national  crop.  In  com¬ 
menting  on  the  crop  prospects,  R.  L. 
Gillett  writes,  “The  realization  of  the 
yields  now  in  prospect  depends  upon 
the  late  planted  part  of  the  crop  reach¬ 
ing  maturity  and  growing  conditions  as 
good  as  usual  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  Part  of  the  increased  crop 
this  season  is  due  to  the  favorable  grow¬ 
ing  conditions  and  part  to  increased 
acreage.  Club  root  has  been  reported 
as  serious  in  some  fields.” 


win  is  light  and  Greenings  are  very 
scarce. 

The  apple  crop  is  very  poor  in  nearly 
all  sections  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  while  the  three  Pacific  Coast 
states  have  only  two-thirds  as  many  as 
last  year.  .  The  total  United  States  ap- 
pie  crop  is  only  half  as  large  as  last 
year,  or  123,  574,000  bushels  in  contrast 
to  245,460,000  bushels  in  1926. 

The  very  light  crop  of  930,000  bushel* 
of  peaches  in  the  state  compares  with 
2,300,000  a  year  ago;  pears  1,828,000 
bushels  this  year  and  2,088,000  bushels 
last  year;  grapes  59,360  tons  this  year 
and  106,700  tons  last.— R.  L.  Gillett. 


Wisconsin  Crop  Above  1926 

Wisconsin,  the  most  important  com¬ 
petitor  of  New  York  has  prospects  for 
a  crop  of  86,700  tons  compared  with 
78,700  tons  last  year  and  76,600  in  1925. 

Of  domestic  or  early  shipping  cab¬ 
bage,  which  is  used  so  extensively  in 
the  manufacture  of  kraut  and  is  now 
moving  rapidly  to  market,  there  is  an 
expected  production  of  135,500  tons  in 
up-state  New  York.  A  year  ago  the 
domestic  crop  totalled  100,800  tons  and 
135,100  tons  in  1925.  Ontario  County, 
New  York  is  the  most  important  pro¬ 
ducing  center  of  domestic  cabbage  and 
has  within  its  confines  several  kraut 
factories  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world. 

The  fruit  crops  of  New  York  State 
suffered  a  still  further  decline  in  pros¬ 
pects  during  August,  according  to  the 
state-federal  crop  report  issued  Sept. 
12,  from  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  The 
apple  crop  is  forecast  at  15,675,000  bush¬ 
els  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
light  crops  of  1919  and  1921  is  the  small¬ 
est  crop  since  1901.  It  compares  with 
40,375,000  bushels  last  year,  part  of 
which  were  not  harvested.  With  ex¬ 
pected  close  utilization,  the  commercial 
part  of  the  crop  is  placed  at  3,036,000 
barrels,  .  compared  with  6,500,000  bar¬ 
rels  which  would  have  been  available 
for  sale  as  fresh  fruit  last  year  had  there 
been  a  market  for  them. 

The  continued  development  of  scab, 
aphis  and  red-spider  even  in  well  spray¬ 
ed  orchards  throughout  the  state  and 
a  severe  infestation  of  apple-and-thorn 
skeletoniger  in  unsprayed  orchards  in 
eastern  New  York,  together  with  un¬ 
favorable  weather  during  much  of  the 
season,  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
discouraging  conditions.  Fruit  which 
has  not  been  damaged  by  disease  or  in¬ 
sect  pests  is  developing  good  size. 

Eastern  New  York  Better  Off 

The  best  prospects  for  apples  are  in 
the  Champlain  and  Hudson  Valleys 
where,  fair  crops  are  expected.  The 
crop  is  light  in  the  main  apple  belt 
along  Lake  Ontario  while  the  parts  of 


The  forecasts  for  production  of  two 
of  the  major  canning  crops,  tomatoes 
and  sweet  corn,  declined  during  August 
because  of  unfavorable  growing  con¬ 
ditions,  both  in  New  York  and  in  other 
sections  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  state-federal  report  issued  from 
the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Tomatoes  for  canning  in  New  York 
now  promise  68,500  tons  compared  with 
49,200  tons  last  year.  The  United 
States  crop  of  1,027,200  tons  is  slightly 
above  998,100  tons  in  1926. 

Sweet  corn,  on  a  reduced  acreage  may 
yield  32,500  tons,  or  slightly  half  of  last 
year’s  production  of  60,300  tons.  For 
the  entire  United  States,  395,500  tons 
are  in  prospect  compared  with  803,000 
tons  last  year.  These  crops  are  both 
subject  to  the  possibility  of  serious  in¬ 
jury  by  frosts  should  these  come  as 
early  as  sometimes  happens. 

Crop  Conditions  in  A.  A. 
Territory- 

In  New  York  pastures  and  haylands 
are  still  good  to  extra  good,  although 
there  are  some  sections  in  which  they 
are  getting  short  and  dry.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  these  crops  are  good.  In  New 
Jersey  good  to  very  good.  Hay  is  all 
gathered,  but  the  second  growth  is  com¬ 
ing  fine.  All  other  forage  crops  in 
these  states  range  from  fair  to  good. 
Corn  in  New  York  is  getting  along 
good  now  and  ranges  all  the  way  from 
poor  to  good,  but  it  still  requires  ap¬ 
proximately  three  weeks  of  good  grow¬ 
ing  weather.  In  Pennsylvania  corn  is 
from  bad  to  good,  rather  spotted,  most 
of  it  must  still  have  four  weeks  of  good 
growing  weather  to  mature.  In  New 
Jersey  it  is  getting  along  fine  and  pro¬ 
mises  a  very  good  crop,  although  it  is 
still  a  little  late.  Garden  truck  in  New 
York  continues  more  or  less  spotted, 
ranging  all  the  way  from  poor  to  good. 
It  is  a  little  late.  In  Pennsylvania  gar¬ 
den  truck  is  generally  good.  In  New 
Jersey  it  is  also  generally  good,  al¬ 
though  some  sections  have  had  too 
much  rain  and  considerable  of  it  was 
lost.  Grapes  and  other  fruits  in  NeW 
York  are  as  a  whole  a  light  crop.  In 
Pennsylvania  fruit  as  a  whole  is  poor, 
although  peaches  in  some  sections  are  a 
( Continued  on  page  27) 


ONION  CROP  FORECAST— SEPT.  12,  1927 

As  Reported  by  the  New  York  State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets 
"  Acreage 


1826  1927 


California  . . 6,250  5,800 

Colorado  . 3,700  4,300 

Idaho  .  950  1,900 

Illinois  .  670  670 

Indiana  . 9,200  9,200 

Iowa,  N.  Dist . 1,600  1,470 

Massachusetts . 4,420  4,580 

Michigan  .  . . 3,370  3,100 

Minnesota  . . . . 1,870  2,220 

New  York  . 7,580  8  460 

Ohio  . ...5,300  7,000 

Oregon  . 1,130  850 

Pennsylvania  . 180  180 

Utah  .  800  900 

Wisconsin  . 1,180  1,120 


Tr*T  A  L  . 48,200  51,750 


Yield 

per  acre 

Production 

Indi- 

Forecast 

cated 

1926 

1927 

1926 

1927 

(000 

Omitted) 

Bu. 

Bu. 

Bu. 

BU. 

285 

342 

1,781 

1,984 

275 

300 

1,081 

1 .290 

290 

475 

276 

902 

250 

247 

168 

165 

362 

350 

3,330 

3,220 

300 

272 

480 

400 

395 

300 

1,746 

1374 

381 

280 

1,284 

868 

282 

312 

527 

693 

360 

380 

2,729 

3,046 

258 

338 

1,367 

2,366 

317 

300 

358 

255 

275 

296 

50 

53 

410 

361 

328 

325 

290 

316 

342 

354 

327  , 

334 

15,784 

17,295 
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cJ^e ad  the  fascinating  story  of  Nature  s  most  friendly  and  useful  material . 
Know  more  about  its  beauty ,  durability  and  economy .  Learn  the  truth  about 
America9 s  vast  and  permanent  supply  of  timber .  Then  send  us  your  slogan! 


This  message  may  mean  $5,000  added  to 
your  bank  account.  And  remember  that 
these  slogan  contest  prizes  are  seldom  won 
by  professional  writers  or  technical  ex¬ 
perts.  Nearly  always  the  winners  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  never  expected  to  win.  So  do  not 
skip  anything— not  one  word. 

No  timber  shortage 

Almost  everyone  has  been 
induced  to  believe  that  this 
country  is  confronted  by  an 
acute  shortage  of  timber. 
This  is  not  true. 

In  fact.  Col.  William  B. 
Greeley,  U.  S.  Forester, 
urges  the  nation  to  “Use  wood,  and 
conserve  the  forests.”  For  timber  is  a 
crop.  It  needs  to  be  cut  when  ripe. 
Failure  to  do  so  means  waste. 

<  There  is  enough  standing  timber  in 
the  United  States  today  to  build  a  new 
six-room  house  for  every  family  in  this 
country,  Canada,  South  America,  all  of 
Europe  and  the  entire  British  Empire! 
And  the  additional  lumber  supplied  by 
the  yearly  growth  of  standing  trees  would 
build  a  continuous  row  of  these  houses 
along  both  sides  of  a  street  reaching 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco. 

These  are  not  “opinions” — but  facts 
backed  up  by  extensive  investigations 
and  published  reports  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service. 

Better  lumber  than  ever 

Not  only  plenty  of  lumber — but  better 
lumber!  Today,  American  Lumber 
Standards y  adopted  by  the  industry 
and  endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government, 
give  the  purchaser  protection  he  never 
had  before. 

Universal  adoption  of  reliable  stand¬ 
ards  has  won  for  the  Lumber  Industry 
high  praise  from  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Herbert  Hoover. 

Wood  built  America 

Without  wood  there  could  have  been 
no  America! 

S  tout  wooden  ships  brought  the  settlers 
of  America  across  the  wide  stretches  of 
the  stormy  Atlantic.  Wood  sheltered 
them  in  sturdy  log  cabins  and  wood 
housed  their  descendants  in  colonial 
mansions — many  of  which  endure  today. 

Throughout  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
wood  built  the  homes,  the  churches, 
the  town  halls,  the  schools.  Wood  built 


the  wharves,  the  warehouses,  the  stock¬ 
ades,  the  barns,  the  corn  cribs,  the 
bridges. 

Later,  the  Forty-Niners  battled  their 
way  over  the  long  cruel  trail  to  Califor¬ 
nia  in  covered  wagons  made  of  wood. 
On  ties  of  wood  the  railroads  advanced 
unceasingly.  West,  East,  North  and 
South. 

Uses  constantly  increasing 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  less  than 
2600  commercial  and  industrial  uses  for 
wood.  Today  there  are  more  than  4500. 
Radio  alone  uses  more  lumber  than 
some  states  use  for  buildings. 

From  the  staunch  timbers  in  mine 
shafts  to  the  buoyant  strength  of  Lind¬ 
bergh’s  immortal  plane,  wood  serves 
mankind  in  countless  and  ever-increas¬ 
ing  ways. 

Wood  endures 

The  oldest  and  most  beautiful  homes 
in  America  are  houses  built  of  wood. 
Many  of  them  stand  today,  as  sound 
in  timber  and  beam,  and  as  livable ,  as 
they  were  before  the  Revolution.  . 

Wood  endures — and  the  supply  is  en¬ 
during.  For  it  is  the  only  one  of  our 
natural  resources  that  grows.  The  mine 
becomes  a  gaping  hole — the  forest  for¬ 
ever  renews. 

Wood  is  beautiful 

Wood  possesses  a  pleasing  natural  beau¬ 
ty  of  grain  and  texture  that  mellows 
and  deepens  with  age  and  defies  imi¬ 
tation. 

Wood  can  be  fashioned  and  carved  and 
fitted  into  thousands  of  charming  designs. 

And  surely  it  is  significant  that  the 
American  architect  prefers  lumber  for 
his  own  home! 

Wood  is  friendly 

Of  all  materials  there  is  none  so/r/V 
with  such  a  sense  of  human  comj 
ship,  as  wood.  Wood  is  warm  ^ 
to  the  touch.  The  handle  of  3 
steering  wheel  of  your  car, 
your  chair,  the  bowl  of  your 
like  the  feel  of  them  becau: 
wood. 

Wood  is  economy 

Wood  is  stronger,  pound 
than  any  other  material, 
and  cheaply  fitted  to  speck 
special  needs. 


Its  moderate  cost  is  due  today,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  the  elimination  of 
waste.  There  is  a  grade  of  lumber  for 
every  purpose,  a  right  wood  for  every, 
need. 

H  H 

To  inspire  renewed  and  greater  appre¬ 
ciation  of  wood,  and  to  make  more 
widely  known  its  almost  endless  variety 
of  uses,  manufacturers  of  American 
Standard  Lumber  in  the  National  Lum¬ 
ber  Manufacturers  Association  are  pre¬ 
paring  an  extensive  educational  cam¬ 
paign.  The  first  thing  the  Association 
wants  is  a  “slogan.”  Send  your  coupon 
now ! 

National  Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Manufacturers  of  American  Standard  Lumber 


This  free  Booklet  may  mean 

*5,00022  a,,.. 

Send  today! 

Mall  coupon  below  and  booklet  will  be  sent  you 
postpaid.  It  contains  the  Official  Blank  on  Which 
Your  Slogan  Must  Be  S ubmitted. 

This  may  mean  $5,000.00  added  to  your  bank 
account.  So  mail  your  coupon  right  now. 

First  Prize  .  i  .  .  $5,000 
Second  Prize  \  .  •  2,000 
Third  Prize  ....  1,000 
Four  Prizes  (each)  •  500 

Fifty  Prizes  (each)  .  100 


Total,  $15,000 


In  case  of  tie,  the  full  prize 
will  be  paid  to  each  tying 
contestant. 
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BACK  IN  THE  BARN 


. . .  .for  another  winter 


PASTURE  will  soon  be  gone  and  your  cows  back  in  stanchions 
for  another  long  season  of  heavy  grain  feeding. 

Milk  prices  are  higher  and  will  be  higher  still  before  long. . . .  some 
of  your  cows  have  freshened  and  are  starting  off  on  a  new  lacta¬ 
tion  period,  milking  heavily  just  now. ...  a  good  combination  of 
factors  for  profits  ....  the  time  of  all  times  to  feed  well,  to  hit 
upon  the  ration  you  will  want  to  feed  all  winter. 

The  protein  basis  of  your  ration  is  the  profitable  part. 


Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 


furnishes  highly  digestible  and  productive  protein  economically. 
DIAMOND  has  at  least  40%  crude  protein,  over  80%  total  digesti¬ 
ble  nutrients,  and  not  more  than  4%  fibre.  Compare  this  analysis 
with  other  protein  feeds,  and  then  build  your  ration  on  DIAMOND 
this  Fall  and  Winter.  It’s  the  logical  way 
to  keep  your  milk  checks  much  higher  than 
your  feed  bills. 


We  have  several  good  formulas,  showing 
how  to  feed  DIAMOND  with  homegrown 
grains  and  other  feeds.  These  formulas  will 
be  sent  to  you  free.  Just  write : 

Ration  Service  Dept. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO. 

17  Battery  Place  New  York  City 


Dry  Skim  Milk 

Do  you  know  that  you  can 
get 
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Disinfecting  the  Cow  Barn 

Cleaning  Up  After  the  T  B  Test  Has  Been  Made 


Following  the  removal  of  the  reacting 
animals  from  the  premises,  the  barns  and 
premises  must  be  subjected  to  a  thorough 
cleaning  and  disinfection. 

The  rules  given  below  will  aid  the 
owner  in  preparing  his  premises  for  dis¬ 
infection  : 

Before  beginning  to  disinfect,  the  stable 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  sweeping 
down  all  cobwebs,  sweeping  up  dust  and 
rubbish  and  removing  same.  All  accumula¬ 
tions  of  dirt  should  be  scraped  from  the 
mangers  and  stanchions  and  all  manure 
hauled  away  and  the  barnyard  should  be 
cleaned  out  and  scraped.  The  woodwork, 
mangers,  stanchions,  floor  and  side  walls 
should  then  be  scrubbed,  using  a  hot  soda 
solution.  The  entire  surface  of  the  floors, 
side  walls,  ceilings,  stanchions,  etc.,  should 
be  sprayed  with  the  disinfectant,  forcing 
the  solution  in  all  the  crevices.  All  forks, 
brooms,  shovels  and  other  utensils  used 
around  the  affected  animals  should  be  im¬ 
mersed  or  washed  with  the  disinfectant 
solution.  The  watering  trough  and  any 
feeding  boxes  and  racks  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  disinfected. 

The  amount  of  disinfectant  solution 
necessary  to  thoroughly  disinfect  a  stable 
is  one  gallon  of  solution  to  each  io  square 
feet  of  floor  space.  This  allows  sufficient 
solution  for  the  side  walls  and  the  ceiling, 
etc.  For  instance,  a  stable  50  feet  long 
and  30  feet  wide  would  require  75  gallons 
of  mixed  solution.  (Other  stables  in  pro¬ 
portion.)  After  disinfection  is  completed, 
the  mangers  should  be  rinsed  out  with 
clean  water  before  returning  the  cattle. 

Permitted  Disinfectants 

(a)  Cresol  Compound,  U.  S.  P.  This 
material  to  be  used  at  a  dilution  of  not 
less  than  x  pint  in  each  4  gallons  of  water, 
or  \y2  gallons  in  each  50-gallon  barrel  of 
water. 

(b)  A  permitted  saponified  cresol  solu¬ 
tion.  These  materials  to  be  used  at  a  dilu¬ 
tion  of  not  less  than  1  pint  in  each  4  gal¬ 
lons  of  water,  or  \]/2  gallons  in  each  50- 
gallon  barrel  of  water. 

(c)  Liquefied  Phenol  (liquified  carbolic 
acid).  This  material  to  be  used  at  a  dilu¬ 
tion  of  not  less  than  1  pint  to  each  2x/2 
gallons  of  water  or  2  1-2  gallons  in  each 
50  gallon  barrel  of  water. 

Note:  Should  none  of  the  products 
listed  above  be  available,  it  will  be  per¬ 
missible  to  use  any  of  the  permitted  “coal 
tar  disinfectants”  at  a  dilution  of  not  less 
than  1  pint  to  each  4  gallons  of  water, 
or  \y2  gallons  of  water.  Note  list  of 
permitted  disinfectants. 

In  organized  counties  the  disinfection  is 
done  with  a  power  sprayer  owned  or  rented 
by  the  comity  and  manned  by  a  competent 


layman.  The  work  must  be  either  super, 
vised  or  inspected  by  the  testing  veteri* 
narian  and  a  report,  signed  by  both  the 
owner  and  the  person  who  supervised  or 
inspected  the  work,  filed  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Albany.  Indemnity  is  not  paid 
until  this  has  been  complied  with. 

Orchard  Sprayer  Useful 

The  most  practical  method  of  applying 
disinfectant  is  by  means  of  a  strong  spray 
pump  such  as  orchardists  use.  A  brush 
can  not  reach  the  dangerous  crevices.  Live 
steam  also  may  be  used.  The  odor  of  the 
disinfectant  may  be  objectionable  if  it  is 
imparted  to  the  milk.  After  saturation 
with  disinfectant,  the  interior  may  be 
washed  again,  using  water.  Milk  should 
be  removed  from  the  stable  immediately 
after  milking  each  cow.  Corrosive  sub¬ 
limate  is  odorless  and  accordingly  less  ob¬ 
jectionable,  but  on  account  of  its  corrosive 
properties  and  the  pcrsistance  of  the  mer¬ 
curial  dust  after  the  water  evaporates, 
mercurial  poisoning  may  ensue,  and  its 
use  is  no  longer  recommended.  The  clean¬ 
ing  and  use  of  disinfectants  in  the  above- 
described  methods  is  efficient  in  disinfect¬ 
ing  against  tuberculosis,  contagious  abor¬ 
tion,  and  for  many  other  of  the  com¬ 
municable  diseases  affecting  farm  animals. 

Disinfection  should  be  practiced  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  discovery  of  a 
communicable  disease  in  the  vicinity  of  or 
upon  the  premises,  and  as  a  matter  of  pre¬ 
caution  should  be  done  once  or  twice 
yearly.  The  yard,  fencing,  and  outbuild¬ 
ings  occasionally  occupied  by  animals 
should  likewise  be  disinfected  with  an  ap¬ 
proved  disinfectant.  Disinfection  of  stables 
can  not  be  considered  complete  until  that 
portion  occupied  by  horses  and  the  wagon 
shed  in  the  stable  is  also  disinfected.  After 
all  surfaces  in  the  stable  and  fencing  have 
dried,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  whitewash, 
to  each  gallon  of  which  4  ounces  (one- 
quarter  pound)  of  chloride  of  lime  is 
added. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight  be  provided 
for  the  stables  through  chutes  or  ventilat¬ 
ing  shafts,  and  a  sufficient  number  of 
windows  of  suitable  size,  thus  avoiding 
foul  air  and  dampness.  Ideal  conditions 
are  provided  by  about  1,000  cubic  feet  of 
air  space  and  4  square  feet  of  glass  for 
each  animal  weighing  800  pounds  or  over, 


How  Tuberculosis  Spreads 

Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  caused  by  bac« 
teria  and  is  spread  from  one  animal  to 
another  and  from  one  herd  to  another  irt 
one  of  the  following  ways : 

( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 


HOLSTEIN  COW  SUCCESSFULLY  DEFENDS  HER  BUTTERFAT 
CHAMPIONSHIP  IN  3-DAY  CONTEST 

■nrr 

K.  M.  D.  K.  S.  Colantha,  a  purbred  Holstein  cow  successfully  defended  her  tltl* 
as  champion  butterfat  producer  of  the  New  York  State  Fair  at  Syracuse  when,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  another  Holstein,  an  Ayrshire,  a  Jersey  and  two  Shorthorns,  she  pro¬ 
duced  6.96  pounds  of  butterfat  In  a  three-daiy  contest  just  ended. 

Colantha,  who  is  owned  by  Harry  Yates  of  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.,  won  her  champion¬ 
ship  in  this  contest  last  year  when  she  was  awarded  the  $1,000  trophy  offered  by 
Alasa  Milking  Shorthorn  Farms  for  the  highest  butterfat  producing  contestant. 

The  test  period  was  seventy-two  hours  and  was  conducted  during  the  state  fair 
the  fair  grounds.  During  this  time  Colantha  produced  214.2  pounds  of  milk  containing 
6.96  pounds  of  butterfat.  Second  place  was  won  by  another  Holstein,  Lauderdale  ne‘ 
becca  Champion,  owned  by  H.  V.  Bump,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  with  4  production  of  0 
pounds  of  butterfat  from  149  pounds  of  milk.  d 

Colantha  is  well  known  to  New  York  dairymen  as  one  of  the  State’s  1,000  P°un 
butterfat  producers  having  produced  under  test  1,168  pounds  of  butterfat  in  365  day  • 
She  was  entered  in  the  contest  by  F.  M.  Nichols  herd  manager  of  the  Yates  Farms. 
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First,  bacteria  or  germs  discharged  from 
the  mouth  and  nose  are  coughed  up  and 
are  spread  over  the  food  or  discharged 
into  the  drinking  water. 

Second,  bacteria  are  discharged  from  the 
digestive  system  of  the  animal  and  may 
contaminate  bedding  or  feed  and  may 
infect  other  cattle  or  hogs  which  have 
access  to  manure  piles. 

Third,  the  udder  may  be  infected  with 
tuberculosis,  in  which  case  the  bacteria 
may  be  found  in  the  milk  at  the  time  of 
milking  or  the  bacteria  may  get  into  the 
milk  from  bedding  or  other  dirt. 

Fourth,  watering  troughs  are  a  source 
of  infection,  as  well  as  streams  which 
run  from  one  farm  to  another. 

Fifth,  showing  cattle  at  fairs  where  un¬ 
tested  animals  are  exhibited  may  result  in 
contact  and  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

Sixth,  while  poorly  ventilated  and  lighted 
stables  are  not  a  direct  cause  of  the  disease, 
they  contribute  to  its  spread,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  bacteria  lives  much  longer 
under  such  conditions  than  they  do  in 
barns  properly  ventilated  and  lighted. 

Seventh,  the  purchase  of  untested 
animals  is  always  a  source  of  danger  in 
that  they  may  have  the  disease  and  in¬ 
troduce  it  into  a  healthy  herd. 


America  Bends  Cattle  to  Near 
East 

A  SHIPMENT  of  15  of  the  choicest 
bred  young  cattle  of  America  to 
Greece  was  sent  out  by  the  Near  East 
Relief  on  September  6.  They  will  be 
placed  in  the  orphanage  farm  school  at 
Syra  where  there  are  1800  orphan  chil¬ 
dren  receiving  farm  training,  and  in  the 
agricultural  schools  throughout  Greece. 
The  shipment  consists  of  Jerseys,  Guern¬ 
seys,  Brown  Swiss,  Holstein  and  Red 
Polled.  They  were  donated  by  Clarence 
W.  Barron,  E.  T.  Meridith,  Marshall 
Field,  Warren  Kinney,  Arthur  C.  Cobb, 


Leads  the  World  in  Motor  Car  Value 


NEW 

SERIES 


NEW 

LOWER 

PRICES 


21  Models —All  Sixes 


C7he  most 


upwards 


cars  Nash  ever  built. . 


Wife  Of  Old  Contributor  Dies 

Sarah  R.  K.  Schock,  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  wife  of  Oliver  D.  Schock,  the 
regular  writer  for  many  years  of 
“Eastern  Pennsylvania  Notes”,  en¬ 
tered  into  eternal  rest,  September  5, 
1927. 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  E.  A.  Moore, 
W.  H.  Minor,  W.  W.  Fry,  W.  A. 
Reynolds  and  others  and  were  from  the 
highest  productive  stock,  some  of  their 
grandsires  had  sold  as  high  as  $25,000 
to  $40,000. 

The  entire  cost  of  assembling  and  send¬ 
ing  this  fine  herd  of  young  cattle  to  Greece 
tvas  borne  by  Mr.  Era  Kehaya,  the  Vice 
Chairman  and  Greek  representative  of  the 
Near  East  Relief  Agricultural  Advisory 
Committee  of  which  Senator  Arthur  Cap¬ 
per  is  Chairman.  Mr.  Kehaya  has  de¬ 
voted  $100,000  to  advance  agriculture  in 
Greece.  Professor  Morgan  of  Columbia 
"University  Agricultural  Department  has 
spent  the  summer  at  Mr.  Kehaya’s  ex¬ 
pense  making  a  survey  of  Greece,  and 
these  cattle  are  placed  under  his  direc¬ 
tion.  They  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
tip-building  of  the  (scrub)  native  herds. 

_  With  the  cattle  will  be  given  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  breeding,  feeding  and  combat¬ 
ing  disease.  This  is  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  and  agricultural  train¬ 
ing  set  in  foot  for  the  boys  of  the  Near 
East  Relief  and  to  help  the  country.  Re¬ 
cently  a  shipment  of  the  best  strains  of 
poultry  in  America  and  the  best  hogs 
were  made. 


The  great  POWER  of  these  new 
Nash  models  will  be  a  revelation 
to  you. 

They  “pull”  the  steepest  grades  or 
the  heaviest  going  with  absolutely 
amazing  ease  and  smoothness. 

For  there’s  EXTRA  power  engi- 
neered  into  every  Nash  motor.  They 
have  the  extra  efficiency  of  the 
STRAIGHT  LINE  drive  so  thatNash 
power  flows  directly  from  the  engine 
to  the  rear  axle  in  a  straight  line. 

They  take  hills  or  mud  without  a 
note  of  strain  —  without  the  least  of 
laboring. 

Come  DRIVE  one  of  the  new  Nash 
models.  Test  out  the  QUANTITY 


of  its  power  as  well  as  the  QUALITY * 

The  newly-refined  7'bearing  motors 
give  Nash  the  world’s  smoothest 
power -flow  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  use. 

All  crankshafts  are  balanced  inte¬ 
grally  with  clutch  and  flywheel  to 
make  the  new  Nash  the  smoothest* 
“ sweetest ”  car  you  ever  drove. 

And  they’re  the  EASIEST  riding* 
easiest  steering  cars  you  ever  handled 
with  their  new  secret  process  alloy- 
steel  springs  and  newly  improved 
steering  mechanism. 

New  LOWER  prices  make  these  new 
models  the  GREATEST  values  on 
the  market. 
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Striking  Truck  Drivers  Tie  Up 
the  Market 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

hold  up  consignments  until  the  skies 
cleared.  However,  it  was  so  unexpected 
that  it  caught  a  great  many  flatfooted 
and  they  were  the  losers.  It  is  said 
that  the  strike  which  came  so  unexpect¬ 
edly  was  one  of  the  worse  that  the 
trade  has  experienced  although  it  only 
asted  for  about  a  day  and  a  half. 

The  strike  and  all  the  factors  sur- 
p°unding  it  serves  as  an  excellent  illus¬ 


tration  of  one  of  the  causes  of  the  large 
spread  that  exists  between  the  price 
the  farmer  receives  for  his  produce  and 
what  the  consumer  ultimately  pays. 
There  are  the  truck  drivers.  Their  basic 
wage  is  now  $45  a  week,  with  extra  pay 
for  overtime,  which  sometimes  brings 
their  weekly  wage  higher.  Their  work 
is  far  from  easy.  They  have  not  only 
long  hours  but  unusual  hours  for  they 
start  work  shortly  after  midnight.  In 
addition  to  truck  drivers  there  is  a 
whole  corps  of  other  workers  to  take 
into  consideration.  There  are  the  lug¬ 
gers,  handlers,  sorters  and  so  on,  who 
have  to  be  paid  and  who  have  to  get 
at  least  a  living  wage.  Somebody  has 
to  stand  the  expense  of  this  handling 
and  it  is  simply  adding  on  to  the  price 
the  receiver  or  jobber  charges  the  re¬ 
tailer.  Once  the  retailer  gets  the  pro¬ 
duce  he  has  his  trucking  and  delivery 
charges  to  add  as  well  as  a  certain 
amount  of  wages. 

Aside  from  the  manual  labor  let  us 
consider  another  factor  that  was  vital 


in  this  strike  situation.  The  boss  truck¬ 
men,  who  hire  the  trucking  drivers,  rent 
their  trucks  to  the  fruit  and  produce 
dealers.  These  trucks  haul  fruit  and 
vegetables  from  the  receiving  terminals 
to  the  stores  or  from  the  stores  to  the 
places  of  business  of  retailer  or  job¬ 
bers.  Only  those  who  have  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  farm  bureau  marketing 
trips  and'  those  who  have  been  in  New 
York  City  markets  can  appreciate  what 
congestion  means.  At  times  the  traffic 
tangles  are  so  bad  that  trucks  are  de¬ 
layed  for  hours.  Naturally  that  is  go¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  cost  of  distribution. 

Not  long  ago  there  was  a  meeting  of 
representatives  of  farmers,  railroads, 
commission  men  and  receivers  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  find  out  how  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  can  be  reduced.  One  of  the 
prominent  men  in  the  wholesale  pro¬ 
duce  trade  said  that  on  the  very  day 
previous  to  the  meeting  one  of  his 
trucks  had  gone  down  to  the  piers  on 
West  Street  to  get  a  load  of  apples. 


This  man’s  store  was  hardly  more  than 
4  city  blocks  from  the  pier.  However, 
the  truck  that  was  detailed  was  able  to 
make  only  one  trip  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon.  The  congestion 
not  only  in  the  streets  but  about  the 
piers  tied  up  the  truck  for  all  those 
hours.  The  overhead  and  the  engines 
in  the  truck  were  about  the  only  things 
that  were  moving. 

The  situation  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
solve.  As  you  look  over  the  situation 
walking  through  the  market  you  might 
think  it  is  not  such  a  big  job  to  unravel 
the  tangle.  Flowever,  the  best  brains  in 
the  distributing  business  have  been  on 
the  problem  but  thus  far  there  seems  to 
be  no  way  of  relieving  the  perfect  tan¬ 
gle.  It  is  one  of  New  York’s  biggest 
problems  and  is  contributing  its  bit  to 
the  cost  of  living. 


Most  vegetables  keep  best  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  35  to  40  degrees  Fahrenheit 
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Market  men  and  con¬ 


sumers  are  insisting  on  uni¬ 
form  color,  now-a-days,  and 
no  real  dairyman  can  afford  to 
trust  to  luck  any  more.  Keep 
your  butter  always  that  golden 
!  June  shade,  which  brings  top 
!  prices,  by  using  Dandelion  But- 
■  ter  color.  All  large  creameries 
have  used  it  for  years.  It  meets 
I  all  State  and  National  Food 
Laws.  It’s  harmless,  tasteless 
and  will  not  color  Buttermilk. 
Large  bottles  cost 
j  only  35c  at  all  drug 
and  grocery  stores. 

Wells  &  Richardson  Co.,  hx. 

Burlington,  Verotoat 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

80-Dozen  size  with  Plats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  tor 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  anc 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Live  Poultry  Shippers 


SHIP  FOR  THE  HOLIDAY  TRADE 

on  the  following-  dates: 

October  3d.  to  7th,  inclusive. 

Heavy  good  broilers  and  fowls  wanted. 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  INC., 
West  Washington  Mkt.  New  York  City. 


Eggs, 


Etc.  —  Small  consignment;  trom 
producers  In  your  territory  bring 
rerv  attractive  prices  NOW  Prompt  returns 
always.  Kefer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Ship  us 
your  next  case  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO.. 
Ouane  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Man  and  wife  permanent  position.  Coun¬ 
try  home  near  New  York  City.  Woman  to 
do  housework-cooking.  Man  to  drive  car 
and  generally  useful  outside  and  inside 
work.  Poultry  experience  desirable.  No 
objection  to  one  child  of  high  school  age. 
State  experience,  salary  expected  and  other 
details.  BOX  437,  c/o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


FOR  SALE 

My  1924  Model  Studebaker  Special  six 
touring  car  in  excellent  condition,  new 
tires  with  two  spares.  1927  Gabriel  shock 
absorbers.  This  car  is  one  of  best  models 
Studebaker  ever  built.  Price  only  $300. 
BIRGE  KINNE,  133  Longview  Ave.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Strout’s  New  Fall  Bargains 

Farms,  Harvested  Crops,  Stock  &  Tools 

New  supplementary  catalog,  the  pick  of  farm  values  in 
many  states.  Illustrated,  interesting,  vital  information 
for  farm  seekers.  It  tells  of  farms  with  sleek  contented 
cattle,  towering  timberlots,  convenient  cozy  homes,  of 
barns  crammed  with  crops,  of  cellars  filled  with 
barrel-  of  potatoes,  fresh  vegetables,  apples,  canned  fruit 
&  vegetables,  a  sumptuous  winter’s  living.  On  pg.  9 
there's  a  money-making  dairy  farm,  161  acres,  bldgs,  in¬ 
sured  for  $7000,  personal  property  valued  $3500  &  price 
completely  equipped  only  $6600  including  20  cows,  horses, 
bull,  hens,  sow,  pig,  dog,  full  equipment,  about  70  tons 
bay,  300  bu.  oats,  100  bu.  wheat,  ensilage,  potatoes, 
apples,  vegetables,  25  cds.  wood,  furniture,  etc.;  splendid 
home,  80  ft.  basempnt  barn,  convenient  everything;  month’s 
milk  check  $313;  lifetime  chance,  only  $2500  cash  need¬ 
ed  Hundreds  others,  all  prices  &  all  bargains.  Write 
today  *or  free  catalog.  STR0UT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in  ^ 
Your  Grange 

Send  to  us  for  an  outline  of  the 
trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for  rob¬ 
bing  the  soil  or  for  an  outline  of 
the  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

Either  outline  will  help  you  put  on  , 
an  entertaining,  instructive  program. 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 


r"PHE  following  are  the  October* 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen  s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


♦Sheffields  October  price  was  not  avail¬ 
able  at  time  of  going  to  press  so  we  are 
quoting  their  September  price. 

C1  Dairymen’s  Sheffield 

u  a**  League  Producera 


1  Fluid  Milk  _ $3.37  $3.22 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.05 

2  A~  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.36 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.61 

3  Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.35  2.00 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese . Based  on  New 


York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  ano  American  cheese. 


The  Class  1  League  price  for  October, 
1926  was  $3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s 
$2.95  for  3%. 

i'tie  aoove  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
finai  price  received  from  the  deafer  fs  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Interstate  Producers 


The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  once  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  tor  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
August  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $1.57  per  cwt.  for  Class  1. 


freely  predicted  that  this  year  we  would 
see  lower  prices  than  a  year  ago.  How¬ 
ever  we  expressed  the  opinion  sometime 
ago  that  the  outlook  for  the  egg  deal 
was  fair  in  spite  of  the  heavy  into-stor- 
age  movement. 

The  sharp  advance  has  prevailed  only 
in  the  better  qualities,  although  even 
“firsts”  advanced  3c  over  last  week’s 
quotations,  however  they  are  still  3c 
under  prices  of  a  year  ago.  The  same 
holds  true  for  the  better  qualities  of 
gathereds.  Pullets  and  pewees  show  no 
improvement  and  gathered  browns  and 
mixed  colors  are  only  a  shade  better. 
The  finer  lots  of  hennery  browns  have 
advanced  quite  sharply,  the  fancier 
marks  gaining  5c  over  those  of  a  week 
ago.  However,  we  are  still  considera¬ 
bly  below  last  year’s  level.  Brown  eggs 
this  year  have  been  dragging  behind  the 
white  market  more  than  is  usually  the 
case. 

There  was  quite  a  flutter  in  the  egg 
market  last  week.  An  error  was  made 
in  the  cold  storage  reports  involving 
184,000  cases.  It  had  the  effect  of  tem¬ 
porarily  putting  a  slight  damper  on  the 
future  market  but  did  not  effect  the 
spot  market  here  in  New  York. 

There  has  been  considerable  inquiry 
concerning  the  new  egg  grades.  These 
new  regulations  do  not  concern  those 
who  ship  to  wholesalers.  The  rules  only 
apply  to  those  who  sell  to  consumers, 
and  wholesalers  and  jobbers  who  sell 
to  retailers. 

EASIER  TREND  IN  LIVE 
POULTRY 


FANCY  BUTTER  SCARCE  AND  fowls 


CREAMERY 

HIGHER 

Sept.  21, 

Colored  . 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  13 
27-30 

1926 

28-31 

i  SALTED 
j  Higher 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  13 

1926 

Leghorn  ...... 

BROILERS 

....  - 

19-21 

20-22 

| than  extra  . 

.47%- 48 

46  -46% 

46  -46% 

Colored  . 

.  .  .  . - 

29-31 

20-27 

<  Extra  (92  sc)  47  - 

-45% 

451/4-45 % 

Leghorn  . 

.  .  .  . - 

22-27 

-20 

84-91  score  . 
Lower  G’ds  . 

.39  -46 

.37% -38% 

38% -44% 
37  -38 

38  -45 

36%-37% 

DUCKS,  Nearby 

- - 

23-26 

28-32 

The  butter  market  has  been  experi¬ 
encing  a  real  shortage  of  fancy  fresh 
creamery  stock  and  as  a  consequence 
prices  of  92  score  have  advanced  lj4c 
over  those  of  last  week.  Lower  grades 
have  not  shown  quite  as  marked  an  in¬ 
crease  although  they  have  gained  a  full 
cent.  The  shortage  was  more  or  less 
looked  for  because  a  week  ago  advices 
from  the  west  indicated  that  the  make 
was  rapidly  shrinking.  It  is  now  said 
to  be  fully  10%  under  what  •  it  was  a 
year  ago.  The  severe  hot  wave  that  the 
west  experienced  last  week  had  a  very 
marked  effect  on  production.  At  the 
same  time  trading  has  been  very  active 
here  in  the  Metropolitan  district. 

Consumption  has  been  unusually 
good  for  some  time  although  the  recent 
price  advances  have  been  passed  on  to 
the  retail  trade.  Current  needs  have 
been  so  acute  that  the  supplies  of  fresh 
creamery  butter  have  been  insufficient 
and  as  a  result  a  large  element  in  the 
trade  has  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  storage  stocks.  Were  it  not  for  the 
cold  storage  holdings  at  the  present 
time  we  would  beJn  a  serious  situation. 

CHEESE  MARKET  HOLDS  FIRM 

Sept.  21, 
1926 
24  -25 

22% -23 


STATE 
FLATS 
Fresh  Fancy 
Fresh  Av’ge 
Held  Fancy 
Held  Av’ge  . 


Sept.  20  Sept.  13 
. .26-27  26  -27 


.26-28%  27% -28% 


The  cheese  market  is  holding  firm 
and  the  outside  quotations  are  becom- 
j  ing  a  little  more  common  which  might 
indicate  that  in  the  next  week  or  two 
we  will  see  another  advance  in  prices 
providing  present  conditions  prevail. 
During  the  middle  of  September  there 
was  a  marked  shrinkage  in  the  make 
in  New  York  State  due  primarily  to  the 
increased  demand  for  market  milk. 

FANCY  EGGS  REACH  LAST 


YEAR’S 

PRICE 

LEVEL 

NEARBY 

Sept.  21, 

WHITE 

Sept.  20 

Sept.  13 

1926 

Selected  Extras 

_ 58-60 

54-56 

57-60 

Av’ge  Extras  . . . 

_ 53-56 

49-52 

55-56 

Extra  Firsts  .... 

43-47 

48-54 

Firsts  . 

37-41 

41-45 

Gathered  . 

33-45 

36-51 

Pullets  . 

37-40 

36-44 

Pewees  . 

27-30 

34-35 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

44-48 

52-57 

Gathered  . 

_ 35-44 

34-42 

35-50 

At  last  top  quality  nearby  hennery 
whites  have  reached  the  level  of  last 
year’s  prices.  It  has  been  a  long  hard 
uphill  fight.  There  were  many  who 


At  this  writing,  September  21st,  there 
seems  to  be  a  little  easier  trend  in  the 
live  poultry  market.  This  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  fact  that  advices  and  list¬ 
ings  for  the  week  ending  September  24 
totalled  380  freight  'carloads  of  live 
poultry.  No  matter  how  you  look  at  it, 
that  is  a  pile  of  fowls  and  chickens  and 
it  takes  a  pretty  good  distributing  sys¬ 
tem  to  move  them  out  at  a  fair  price. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  this 
quantity  is  beyond  the  needs  of  the 
trade  at  the  moment  and  consequently 
it  is  natural  that  prices  would  have  an 
easier  trend.  However,  fowls  are  sell¬ 
ing  fairly  well,  experiencing  more  activ¬ 
ity  than  chickens,  which  are  turning 
slowly.  It  is  said  that  chickens  have 
shaded  a  little  and  offerings  have  not 
cleared  freely.  Leghorn  fowls  appear  to 
have  a  steady  outlook  while  Leghorn 
chickens  are  in  free  suppty  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  prices  will  work  a  shade 
lower. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  freight  ar¬ 
rivals  were  so  heavy,  the  express  ship¬ 
ments  which  are  experiencing  slow  trad¬ 
ing,  are  being  placed  on  the  basis  of  the 
freight  market. 

October  6  is  the  Jewish  Day  of 
Atonement.  The  best  market  days  will 
be  October  3  and  4.  Shipments  should 
be  timed  so  that  they  arrive  not  later 
than  the  morning  of  the  4th.  All  prime 
stock  wanted,  especially  spring  chickens 
and  roosters. 

October  11  and  12  is  the  Jewish  Feast 
of  Tabernacles.  The  best  marekt  day 
for  this  holiday  will  be  October  7. 
There  may  be  some  trading  on  the  8th 
but  it  would  be  better  to  have  stock  on 
hand'  in  New  York  on  the  7th.  Fat 
fowls,  ducks  and  fat  geese  are  generally 
in  greatest  demand. 

The  Feast  of  Law  holiday,  October 
19  and  20,  calls  for  prime  quality  poul¬ 
try  of  all  kinds.  The  best  market  days 
will  be  October  14  and  17.  If  shippers 
are  well  located  they  can  time  their  ship¬ 
ments  just  so  that  they  will  get  in  here 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th  when  trad¬ 
ing  should  be  good. 

POTATOES  EASY.  THEN 
STRENGTHEN 

MAINE  Sept.  21, 

Sept.  20  Sept.  13  1927 

150  lb.  sack  $2.50-2.75  2.00-2.50  3.60-3.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs  3.00-3.25  2.75-3.25  4.00-4.25 
LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack  3.25-3.75  3.50-4.00  4.00-4.50 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  3.90-4.15  3.85-4.35  4.50-5.00 
J  E  R  S  E  V 

150  lb.  sack  3.25-3.50  3.25-3.75  3.50-3.75 

Tt  appears  that  the  prices  existing  on 


the  13th  which  were  quoted  a  week  ago 
were  somewhat  strained  and  higher  than 
justified  for  on  the  14th,  $4  for  top 
marks  was  unattainable  and  the  trade 
retreated  for  $3.75.  An  easier  feeling 
prevailed  for  a  while  but  gradually  the 
skies  cleared  and  this  week  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  firm  and  if  this  continues  we 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  price 
back  again  on  a  little  higher  level. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

FUTURES  Sept.  21, 

(At  Chicago)  Sept.  20  Sept.  13  1927s 

Wheat  (Dec.)  . 1.30%  1.31%  1.38% 

Corn  (Dec.)  . 1.02%  .95%  .795/4 

Oats  (Dec.)  . 48%  .50%  .4234 


CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 


Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

..1.41% 

1.415/g 

1.47% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  . . 

..1.17% 

1.10% 

.9234. 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

..  .58% 

.56 

.51% 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo)  Sept.  17 

Sep 
Sept.  10 

t.  18, 
1926 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

37.00 

31.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . 

29.00 

25.25 

.32.00 

33.00 

27.00 

Stind'd  Mids  . 

.30.00 

34.50 

26.25 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.41.00 

42.00 

32.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.40.00 

41.00 

32.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.48  CO 

49.00 

37.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.42.00 

41.50 

34.25 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.40.00 

41.00 

33.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

.39.00 

44.50 

34.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.39.00 

39.00 

35.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.48.00 

48.00 

45.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.39.50 

42.50 

32.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.42.50 

45.50 

34.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  .  . . 

.44.00 

47.50 

36.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . . 

.47.  CO 

47.00 

45.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y , 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

HAY  MARKET  SLIPS 

The  hay  market  has  slipped  back  fol¬ 
lowing  free  supplies  and  dull  trading. 
The  market  weakened  more  perceptibly 
in  the  lower  grades  than  it  did  in  No. 
1  and  2  stock.  Rye  straw  on  the  other 
hand  is  scarcer  and  has  reversed  order 
and  is  being  ejuoted  at  $24,  oats  straw 
$13. 


FANCY  APPLES  SELLING 


Fancy  apples  are  selling  in  an  active 
market,  the  demand  being  good  for 
fancy  stock,  especially  for  well  graded 
marks.  As  is  always  the  case  poor  and 
ordinary  qualities  and  small  sized  are 
dragging  along  at  irregular  rates. 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for 
your  benefit  by  American  Agriculturist 
cooperating  with  the  New  York  State 
and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:00  to  11:15  A.M. 
Standard  time  ( 12:00  to  12:15  new 
time). 


McIntosh  heads  the  list  with  good  to 
fancy  stock  at  $2  to  $3,  poor  to  average 
from  75c  to  $1.75.  The  best  Delicious 
are  selling  for  $2.75.  Gravensteins  from 
$1  to  $2,  Greenings  $1  to  $2.50,  Twenty 
Ounce  $1  to  $2.25,  Wolf  River  $1.25  to 
$2.25. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

Live  calves,  especially  from  nearby, 
have  not  been  over  plentiful  and  prices 
have  advanced  50c  over  last  week. 

Lambs  weakened  a  bit  and  the  best  they 
did  on  the  20th  was  $14.50  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  10c  premium  for  some  particularly 
fine  stock.  This  represents  about  a  $1 
drop  from  prices  of  a  week  ago.  Most 
of  the  stock  sold  for  around  $14. 

Light  to  medium  hogs  have  been  selling 
anywhere  from  $11.50  to  $12.25;  heavier 
weights  lower. 

Prime  steers  have  advanced.  On  the 
20th  thev  were  selling  from  as  high  as 
$13.25  although  this  was  a  little  extreme 
and  on  particularly  choice  stock.  __  1  he 
average  best  was  from  $12  to  $12.75. 

Heaw  hulls  generally  sold  around  $7 
with  light  to  med him  stock  from  $5  to  $0 
depending  on  quality  and  condition.  HeavV 
cows  sold  up  as  high  as  $8  but  ^rnost  of 
the  arrivals  came  around  the  $6.50  to  $7 
mark. 

Country  dressed  veals  have  met  a  much 
better  market  condition  although  the  Re¬ 
mand  is  still  more  or  less  ciuiet.  h*" 
tremelv  choice  stock  has  brought  up  to  2nc 
a  pound  hut  mosf  of  the  trade  has  been 
anywhere  from  20c  to  23c.  Extremely 
choice  stock  has  been  not  over  plentiful- 


There’s  a  joker  in  the  "cheap”  paint  barrel 


TX  THEN  anyone  offers  you  a  very 
W  tempting  proposition  on“cheap” 
paint,  keep  your  eyes  open.  There’s  a 
“catch”  in  it  somewhere. 

No  reputable  concern  can  sell  good 
house  paint  at  a  “cheap”  price  per  gab 
Ion.  And  no  unknown  house  is  safe  to 
deal  with.  No  barrel  of  SWP  House 
Paint  is  ever  “planted”  on  the  station 
platform.  Don’t  be  fooled  by  this 
“apple-sauce.  ” 

No  “quality”  paint  is  ever  peddled 
from  door  to  door  or 
offered  in  highly  col¬ 
ored  circulars  by  some 
very  friendly  person 
whom  you  do  not  know 
who  tells  some  impos¬ 
sible  tale  about  saving 
money  for  you. 

sharp  tricks  that  have 
fooled  many  unwary  buyers.  Don’t  let 
them  fool  you.  Remember,  “cheap” 
paint  isn’t  cheap  at  all. 

Why  SWP  costs  less 

“You  can’t  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow’s  ear.”  And  you  can’t  buy  a 
house  paint  that  will  cover  and  hide 
and  wearf oryears — fora“cheap”  price. 

Fine  old  SWP  House  Paint 
costs  more  per  gallon.  That’s 
because  it  is  made  of  super¬ 
fine  materials  — in  the  world’s 
greatest  paint  laboratories. 

Because  it  is  mixed  and 
ground  to  creamy-smooth 
texture  by  power-driven  ma¬ 
chines  which  no  hand-mixing 
can  possibly  equal. 


But  “gallon  price”  does  not  indicate 
the  cost  of  painting.  “Low  price”  is  a 
delusion.  Actually,  a  “cheap”  paint 
costs  you  from  two  to  five  times  as 
much  as  SWP  House  Paint.  And  here 
is  why: 

A  gallon  of  SWP  House  Paint  covers 
360  square  feet,  two  coats.  The  aver¬ 
age  “cheap”  paint  must  be  greatly 
stretched  to  cover,  poorly,  a  mere  250 
square  feet,  two  coats. 

Therefore,  nearly  twice  as  many 
gallons  of  “cheap”  paint  are  needed  as 
of  fine  old  SWP  to  cover  the  same  area. 
Figure  out  the  cost  of  the  paint  on  that 
basis  and  your  eyes  will  be  opened. 
That  is  one  angle  of  the  “joker”  in  the 
“cheap”  paint  barrel. 

Wonderful  colors  that  last 

But  that’s  only  the  beginning.  SWP 
House  Paint  will  beautify  and  protect 
your  building  from  two  to  five  times  as 
long  as  “cheap”  paint. 

SWP  colors  are  unusually  rich  and 
true  to  character.  They  do  not  fade. 
Weather  does  not  affect  them.  The 
film  of  SWP  is  tough  and  elastic.  There 
is  no  chipping,  peeling,  chalking. 

Most  “cheap”  paint  begins  to  peel 
and  chip  and  chalk  almost 
before  it  is  dry.  It  deterio¬ 
rates  very  rapidly.  Colors  be¬ 
come  “wishy-washy.”  In  a 
very  short  time  you  have  to 
burn  or  scrape  the  old  stuff 
off  and  do  it  all  over  at  heavy 
expense. 

It’s  easy  to  see  why  cheap, 
trashy  paint  costs  twice  as 


Sherwin  -  Williams 

Commonwealth 
Barn  Paint 

(.Red  and  Gray ) 

For  barns,  corn  cribs, 
roofs,  fences  and  similar 
outdoor  surfaces. 

Costs  less  on  the  wall 
than” cheap”  barnpaint 


much  as  SWP  House  Paint  by  the  year. 
That’s  another  angle  of  the  “joker.” 

See  "Paint  Headquarters’* 

—  save  money 

SWP  House  Paint  is  sold  by  reliable 
dealers  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Each  one  is  “Paint  Headquarters”  in 
his  vicinity. 

Before  you  let  any  “bargain”  offer 
lure  you  into  a  waste  of  money  see  the 
SWP  dealer  near  you.  He  handles  de¬ 
pendable  merchandise.  You  probably 
know  him  personally.  Get  his  advice, 
then  decide.  If  you  want  color  cards, 
advice  from  our  experts  or  a  copy  of 
the  famous  Sherwin-Williams  Farm 
Painting  Guide,  write  us. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  World 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


i 


Good  old 

P.  A.! 


THEY  say  that  "no  other  tobacco  is 
like  it.”  I  want  to  go  a  step  further 
and  say  "no  other  experience  is  like 
it!”  And  I’m  ready  to  prove  that. 
Just  get  yourself  a  tidy  red  tin  of 
long-burning  Prince  Albert.  Throw 
back  the  lid  and  release  that  tanta¬ 
lizing  aroma. 

No  more  appetizing  fragrance  ever 
floated  out  of  a  package,  you’ll  agree. 
Then  tamp  a  load  into  your  old  jimmy- 
pipe  and  light  up.  Here  is  the  su¬ 
preme  test — that  taste — that  Let- 
me-at-it,  Gee-how-I-like-it  taste!  Never 


have  you  experienced  anything  like 
this,  Men. 

Cool  as  a  drink  from  an  artesian 
well.  Sweet  as  a  pear,  ready  to  drop 
from  the  tree.  Mild  and  mellow  as 
October  sunshine,  yet  with  that  full, 
rich  tobacco-body  that  bangs  your 
smoke-spot  in  dead  center  on  every 
fire-up.  A  thrill  you  can  repeat  from 
morning  to  midnight. 

Not  the  least  of  Prince  Albert’s 


many  virtues  is  that  it  doesn’t  bite  your 
tongue  or  parch  your  throat,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  swift  your  pipe-pace.  I  could 
tell  you  a  lot  more,  but  I  want  P.  A.  to 
tell  you  in  a  pipe.  For  that  is  testimony 
no  seeker-after-truth  can  question.  Get 
some  Prince  Albert  now  and  find  out! 


P.  A.  is  sold  every¬ 
where  in  tidy  red  tins, 
pound  and  half-pound 
tin  humidors,  and 
pound  crystal-glass 
humidors  with  sponge- 
moistener  top.  And 
always  with  every  bit 
of  bite  and  parch  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Prince 
Albert  process. 


*  V 


FRINGE  ALBERT 

—  the  national  joy  smoke! 


©  1927,  R.  J.  Reynold's  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Balanced  and  shaped 
for  foot  comfort 

T^OR  over  a  generation  Hood  Red  Boots  have 
set  the  standard  for  boot  quality.  Freely  im¬ 
itated  in  color — but  rarely  in  wear — their  tough 
grey  tire-tread  soles  and  non-cracking  red  up¬ 
pers  are  the  outdoor  man’s  identification  of  all- 
around  durability. 

Hood  Red  Boots,  like  all  Hood  Work  Foot¬ 
wear,  are  scientifically  balanced  to  feel  lighter 
on  the  foot — have  trimmer  lines — they  are  made 
over  foot-shaped  lasts  to  prevent  heel  slipping 
and  give  greater  comfort. 

Look  for  the  Yellow  Arrow  Label  at  the  knee — 
mark  of  all  Hood  extra  quality  on  boots. 

Made  by:  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Distributed  by:  Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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RUBBER  FOOTWEAR  |  i  CANVAS 


THE  SYMBOL  OF  WORLD  WIDE  SERVICE  IN  QUALITY  RUBBER  PRODUCTS 


This  amazing  Radiola  16 — 

the  widest  musical  range  ever  achieved 

with  one-dial  control 


IN  the  new,  complete  line  of 
Radiolas  that  has  just  come  from 
the  famous  research  laboratories  of 
RCA,  Westinghouse  and  General  Elec¬ 
tric,  the  marvelously  compact  Radiola 
16  is  an  outstanding  achievement. 

Particularly  adapted — like  the  popu¬ 
lar  Radiola  20 — for  use  on  the  farm, 
its  simplicity  of  operation,  perfection 
of  tone  and  high  selectivity  and  sensi¬ 
tivity  make  it  a  worthy  companion  of 
the  more  costly  sets  that  carry  the  well- 
known  RCA  mark.  The  only  rival  of 
this  new  model  in  the  low-price  field 
is  the  Radiola  20. 

When  used  with  one  of  the  RCA 


Radiola  16 — Storage  battery  receiver  of  great 
compactness.  For  selectivity,  sensitivity  and 
tone  quality,  it  sets  a  new  standard  for  receivers 
in  its  price  class.  The  cabinet  is  finished  in 
mahogany. 

Less  accessories  $69- 50  .  with  Radiotrons  $82.75 


Radiola  20 — Dry-battery-operated  receiver, 
with  amazing  sensitivity  and  many  times  as  selec¬ 
tive  as  the  average  antenna  set.  Ideal  for  distant 
reception.  Can  readily  be  adapted  to  socket 
operation.  Ideal  to  use  with  the  new  RCA 
Loudspeaker  100- A. 

Less  accessories  $78  .  with  Radiotrons  $89.50 


Loudspeakers,  this  storage  battery  set 
brings  into  your  home  the  programs 
from  the  great  broadcasting  stations 
— the  finest  music,  university  exten¬ 
sion  courses,  crop  and  weather  bulle¬ 
tins,  and  the  latest  news  of  the  world. 

Like  Radiola  20  this  expertly  de¬ 
signed  6-tube  receiver  can  be  adapted 
for  alternating  current  operation  from 
the  house  lighting  circuit  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  socket  power  devices. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

You  have  not  really  heard  radio  until 
you  have  listened  to  a  Radiola  and 
RCA  Loudspeaker.  Ask  any  RCA 
Authorized  Dealer  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  these  marvelous  instruments. 


Authoris'd 

Buy  1 with  confidence  J  Dealer\  1  where  yo 


-J) 
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American  Agriculturist,  October  1,  1927 


News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

Notes  From  Southern  New  Jersey) ---County  Notes 


GLOUCESTER  County  peach  grow¬ 
ers  have  suffered  a  loss  estimated 
at  $100,000  from  the  peaches  they  plac¬ 
ed  in  storage  this  year.  The  fruit 
failed  to  stand  up  under  the  storage 
conditions  and  turned  soft  soon  after 
being  received  in  the  freezers.  It  has 
been  impossible  to  move  the  fruit  into 
distant  markets  and  nearby  centers 
have  been  glutted  with  fruit  that  could 
not  be  sold  at  any  price.  Thousands  of 
baskets  of  fine  peaches  that  went  into 
storage  have  sold  for  transportation 
charges,  while  other  thousands  have 
been  dumped  immediately  on  being  tak¬ 
en  from  the  storage  rooms. 

An  examination  of  the  fruit  was  said 
to  show  it  did  not  ripen  properly,  the 
peach  becoming  soft  in  the  center,  with 
the  flesh  turning  black  around  the  pit. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  million  baskets 
found  their  way  into  the  storage  houses 
over  the  Labor  Day  period,  to  avoid  a 
glutted  market  and  in  anticipation  of 
higher  prices  during  the  two  weeks  fol¬ 
lowing. 

It  developed  that  much  fruit  went 
into  storage  that  was  apparently  too 
ripe  for  the  ordeal  of  weeks  under  low 
temperatures.  The  writer  saw  some  of 
this  fruit  going  into  storage  on  Sep¬ 
tember  first  that  was  then  almost  ripe 
enough  to  eat.  Other  fruit  went  into 
storage  in  what  was  considered  by  com¬ 
petent  experts,  to  be  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition  possible. 

The  sudden  rush  of  fruit  during  a 
four  day  period  around  Labor  Day 
brought  about  a  condition  that  was 
never  before  known  in  the  history  of 
the  peach  storing.  One  day  26,000 
baskets  of  fruit  was  placed  in  one  stor¬ 
age  house.  The  doors  of  the  house 
were  open  for  twenty-four  hours  as 
there  was  no  let  up  on  the  receipts.  The 
growers  piled  the  fruit  into  the  house, 
working  from  seven  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  until  seven  on  Sunday  morning.  The 
temperature  outside  was  about  as  hot 
as  any  time  during  the  summer.  It  is 
understood  that  the  thermometer  stood 
as  high  as  90°  part  of  the  day.  The 
rush  of  this  hot  fruit  into  storage  made 
it  impossible  to  maintain  temperatures. 
It  is  reported  that  the  temperature 
arose  to  60  degrees  in  the  house  where 
the  loss  was  centered  and  stayed  there 
for  nearly  three  days.  Instead  of  a 
temperature  of  around  33°.  The  fruit 
was  not  chilled  as  promptly  as  desired 
for  the  long  keeping  of  the  peaches. 

It  is  the  contention  of  the  growers 
that  this  condition  was  responsible  for 
the  poor  keep  on  the  fruit.  The  losses 
have  mostly  centered  around  one  stor¬ 
age  house  in  the  Glassboro  district. 
Where  the  volume  handled  reached  such 
large  proportions.  The  losses  have 
been  very  heavy  on  a  few  growers. 
Among  the  heavy  losers  are  James  Kin¬ 
caid,  Pitman,  21,000  baskets;  William 
Kincaid,  Pitman,  8,000  baskets;  Ed¬ 
ward  Miller,  Aura,  16,000  baskets;  How- 
aid  Porch,  Richwood,  15,000  baskets 
and  many  other  smaller  growers. 

Several  meetings  have  been  held 
among  the  15  growers  hardest  hit  and 
they  have  employed  counsel  to  protect 
their  interests  in  the  fruit  loss.  While 
hot  definitely  known  at  this  time,  there 
are  many  rumors  that  the  growers  are 
planning  to  start  suits  for  their  losses  on 
Lhe  fruit.  The  outcome  of  the  deal  is 
being  watched  very  closely  by  growers, 
distributors  and  others  concerned,  as 
Peach  storing  in  other  years  has  usual- 
-  lesulted  in  a  profit  for  the  growers. 
*  *  * 

.  ^  he  South  Jersey  sweet  potato  crop 
3,s  Soing  to  be  the  lightest  in  years.  Not 
,n  t,le  memory  of  many  of  the  oldest 
glowers  rave  they  witnessed  such  a 
!ght  yield  .  s  is  now  being  dug.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  crop  of  three  and 
0Ur  bushels  per  hundred  hills,  very  few 
aic  digging  over  one  bushel  per  hun¬ 


dred  hills.  On  top  of  the  light  crop 
comes  the  lowest  prices  in  years  for 
potatoes.  While  no  price  for  storing 
has  yet  been  offered,  it  is  understood 
that  some  growers  are  offering  their 
crop  at  $1  per  bushel  delivered  at  the 
warehouse.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  yield  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than 
75  bushels  to  the  acre  instead  of  the 
usual  crop  of  180  and  200  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  the  growers  are  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  outcome  of  the  deal. 

*  *  * 

Prospects  for  a  bumper  crop  of  certi¬ 
fied  seed  white  potatoes  never  was  bet¬ 
ter.  Ideal  growing  conditions,  along 
with  plenty  of  rain  at  the  properotime 
has  resulted  in  a  good  set  of  tubers  and 
the  finest  vine  development  seen  for  a 
long  time.  Word  sent  out  from  the  of¬ 
ficials  in  charge  of  the  certification 
work  at  New  Brunswick  states  that 
good  prices  are  to  be  expected  this  year 
for  South  Jersey  seed.  This  prediction 
is  based  on  the  pleasing  reports  receiv¬ 
ed  from  growers  who  have  used  this 
seed  this  year. 

*  *  * 

The  Hammonton  market  has  closed 
for  the  season  with  a  most  remarkable 
record.  During  its  first  season  with 
an  official  director,  it  has  sold  over 
78,000  crates  of  berries  which  returned 
the  growers  $400,000.  This  is  not  all 
new  money  that  would  have  come  to 
Hammonton  if  the  market  had  not 
been  established,  but  it  represents  the 
amount  of  business  that  did  come  to 
the  town,  a  part  of  which  in  other  years 
went  to  other  centers.  In  addition,  the 
berries  had  a  much  wider  distribution 
which  resulted  in  much  higher  prices. 
Berries  were  sold  on  nearly  fifty  mar¬ 
kets  this  year,  including  many  cities 
several  hundred  miles  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Detroit  took  many  cars  of  these 
berries. 


The  past  week  has  witnessed  the 
greatest  movement  of  tomatoes  that 
South  Jersey  has  ever  seen.  Trucks  have 
been  lined  up  before  the  factory  doors 
in  strings  three  miles  long.  In  one 
day  the  Campbell  Soup  plant  received 
236,000  baskets  or  the  equivalent  of  250 
carload  of  tomatoes.  While  not  given 
out  officially  it  is  understood  that  this 
record  was  equalled  or  nearly  so  for  a 
period  of  ten  days.  This  one  plant 
uses  the  entire  season’s  crop  from  500 
acres  every  working  day,  estimating  an 
average  yield  of  eight  tons  per  acre. 
Every  two  minutes  the  season’s  crop 
from  an  acre  of  land  passes  through  the 
plant  and  on  the  way  to  the  consum¬ 
er’s  table.  It  is  estimated  that  one 
day’s  receipts  would  fill  4,800,000  cans 
with  soup. 

*  *  * 

It  now  appears  that  the  funds  for  cat¬ 
tle  condemned  when  reacting  under  the 
T.  B.  test  will  soon  be  exhausted.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  work  has  there 
been  such  a  rush  of  testing  as  this  year. 
The  fund  of  $100,000  appropriated  by 
the  state  for  this  year,  it  now  appears, 
will  be  soon  exhausted  according  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  William  B. 
Duryee.  About  one-third  of  the  cattle 
in  the  state  are  already  tested  and  with 
the  law  going  into  force  on  January 
first,  1928  requiring  all  milk  sold  or  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  be  from  tested  cattle  is 
causing  the  rush.  This  does  not  apply 
to  dairymen  supplying  milk  to  dealers 
that  pastuerize  their  supply. 

*  *  * 

The  recent  strike  among  the  truck 
drivers  and  teamsters  in  New  York 
City  caused  a  heavy  loss  to  the  South 
and  Central  Jersey  truck  farmers.  For 
one  day  it  was  impossible  to  deliver 
anything  in  New  York  and  the  supplies 
were  thrown  on  the  Newark  market. 
This  resulted  in  the  breaking  of  all 


News  From  Northern  New 


’"THE  most  beautiful  weather  that' we 
-*■  have  ever  had  has  characterized 
most  of  September  so  far,  and  things  that 
are  still  waiting  to  finish  their  growth  are 
making  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  It 
almost  seems  as  though  this  kind  of 
weather  has  been  sent  along  to  enable 
the  people  to  build  up  their  reserve  forces 
for  the  coming  winter,  especially  as  the 
weather  during  the  summer  has  not  been 
particularly  summery  a  good  deal  oF  the 
time. 

Com  has  been  making  a  grand  finish 
sprint  toward  the  silo  line,  and  field  after 
field  that  early  in  August  gave  little 
promise  now  looks  as  though  the  yield 
would  be  nearly  up  to  par,  although  many 
of  the  varieties  are  not  showing  much  if 
any  ear.  Silo  filling  is  starting  this  week 
with  a  vengeance  and  everyone  who  has 
a  low  piece,  or  a  field  where  frost  might 
strike  a  bit  earlier  than  others,  is  mak¬ 
ing  plans  to  get  their  corn  cut  and  into 
the  tubs. 

Others  situated  where  frost  would  not 
make  so  heavy  an  inroad  unless  a  very 
cold  night  is  encountered,  will  leave  their 
corn  for  a  bit  yet  and  let  it  mature  a  little 
more.  The  fact  that  if  they  can  cut  it  and 
get  it  into  the  silo  quite  quickly  after 
freezing,  with  a  loss  of  less  than  2% 
shown  by  trials,  makes  the  chance  worth 
taking. 

*  *  * 

ATE  potatoes  are  making  a  good  finish 
where  the  leaf  hoppers  were  kept  off 
by  spraying  or  dusting,  and  will  apparently 
make  a  good  fair  crop.  The  price  is  still 
low  on  the  markets,  made  so  in  part  by 
the  poor  quality  of  some  that  were  dug 
and  rushed  on  before  maturing  suf¬ 
ficiently.  Consumers  are  also  complain¬ 
ing  about  the  fact  that  so  many  are  badly 
cut  in  digging,  and  this  in  the  course  of 


a  few  days  causes  material  injury  to  the 
potato  for  culinary  purposes. 

All  of  which  brings  up  the  question  of 
marketing  farm  produce  of  all  kinds. 
Some  have  already  learned  that  it  pays 
to  keep  the  culls  and  poor  stuff  at  home, 
but  many  will  put  everything  they  can 
get  hold  of  on  the  market.  This  north¬ 
ern  country  is  not  the  best  for  grapes, 
peaches,  pears  and  some  varieties  of  ap¬ 
ples,  and  this  fruit  is  brought  in  by  motor 
truck  and  by  rail. 

*  *  * 

OR  a  long  time,  fruit  coming  to  most 
of  the  markets  was  ill  assorted,  im¬ 
mature,  and  poorly  packed  for  the  most 
part,  and  consumption  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  is  naturally  very  slow.  The  past 
two  years  or  so,  more  care  is  being  taken 
with  the  pack,  and  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  fruit  is  being  used.  It  makes  all  the 
difference  with  the  buyers  attitude,  if 
vegetables  or  fruit  is  bright,  even  in  size, 
and  only  good  quality. 

Dealers  in  general  are  remarking  on 
the  larger  sales  that  they  can  make  of  this 
better  more  attractive  stuff,  and  the  better 
prices  they  can  obtain,  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  react  to  the  benefit  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  Every  manufacturer  is  striving 
to  make  his  product  more  attractive  to  the 
human  eye  in  order  to  increase  sales,  and 
this  holds  true  regardless  of  whether  this 
is  a  product  of  factory  or  farm. — W.  I. 
Roe. 


County  Notes  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania 

Lancaster  County — Lancaster  county 
tobacco  farmers  are  at  this  time  very 
busy  harvesting  the  crop.  Some  fields 
are  good  while  others  are  poor  with 
some  extremely  short  stalks.  Schools 
are  all  open  which  makes  help  more 
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prices  to  the  lowest  levels  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  with  thousands  of  packages  of 
beans,  tomatoes,  peppers,  peaches,  ap¬ 
ples  and  a  few  other  items  selling  be¬ 
low  the  cost  of  hauling  to  the  markets. 
The  day  before  prices  had  been  fairly 
satisfactory,  but  on  Friday  morning, 
prices  dropped  50  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
previous  day’s  level. 

All  of  the  South  Jersey  truckmen  be¬ 
long  to  a  union  in  New  York  City  and 
they  all  refused  to  deliver  or  even  at¬ 
tempt  to  go  to  that  market  until  the 
strike  was  settled  so  it  was  all  diverted 
to  Newark. 


Claims  for  Corn  Borer  Extra 
Labor  Fee  Before  Sep¬ 
tember  30 

A  NY  farmer  who  cleaned  up  his  fields 
**•  in  the  r.ecent  corn  borer  campaign  but 
has  not  yet  had  them  inspected  and  turned 
in  the  voucher,  is  urged  to  put  in  his  claim 
to  L.  FI.  Worthley,  Corn  Borer  Adminis¬ 
trator,  615  Front  Street,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
before  September  30.  After  this  date,  the 
supervisors,  inspectors  and  others  engaged 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  carry  on  the  clean-up  campaign, 
will  be  withdrawn  and  it  will  be  difficult 
or  impossible  for  a  farmer  to  establish 
his  claim  if  his  voucher  is  not  im¬ 
mediately  submitted.  The  force  is  being 
cut  down  in  order  that  expenditures  may 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Every  farmer  in  the  corn  borer  area 
who  made  a  satisfactory  clean-up  during 
the  recent  campaign  is  being  reimbursed 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  extra 
labor  incurred  up  to  $2.00  per  acre  on  his 
last  year’s  corn  acreage.  Already  about 
150,000  farmers  have  been  paid  for  their 
extra  work  in  cleaning  up  for  borer  con¬ 
trol  in  the  campaign  areas  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan. 

This  notice  arrived  too  late  for  publica¬ 
tion  last  week.  Those  who  have  claims 
should  file  same  immediately.  Use  special 
delivery  mail. 

York 

scarce  now  for  the  work.  The  hoped 
for  hot  days  with  warm  nights  has  fail¬ 
ed  the  farmer  so  far  as  the  nights  are 
always  cool  or  cold.  Some  apple  orch- 
•  ards  in  this  section  have  an  abundant 
crop,  others  are  almost  total  failures. 
The  social  activities  at  this  time  seem 
to  be  mostly  corn  and  doggie  roasts, 
with  good  attendance  and  enthusiasm 
and  lots  of  fun.  Corn  is  maturing  bet¬ 
ter  than  expected  with  no  sign  of  frost 
yet. — A.  S. 

*  *  * 

Union  County— -The  Union  County 
Fair  Association  will  exhibit  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  sixty-five  registered  Holstein 
calves,  ten  best  milking  cows  in  that 
county  and  a  car  load  of  Belgian  horses, 
on  September  27  to  30th.  The  fair  will 
take  place  at  Brook  Park,  Pa. — J.  N.  G. 
*  *  * 

Fayette  County — Threshing  about 
finished.  Oats  are  a  good  yield.  More 
wheat  is  being  planted  than  usual.  One 
farmer  is  putting  in  about  40  acres. 
Weather  is  hot  and  dry  which  favors  the 
corn  crop.  Prospects  are  poor  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Corn  borer  is  not  found  here.  To¬ 
matoes  are  plentiful  but  very  few  ap¬ 
ples. — Mrs.  E.  W. 


News  from  West  Virginia 

Nicholas  County — The  apple  and 
peach  crops  of  the  county  were  a  com¬ 
plete  failure.  Potato  crop  below  the 
average.  The  corn  is  rather  short  and 
late  but  well  eared. 

The  hay  crop  was  damaged  by  so> 
much  rain  at  harvest  as  the  harvest  was 
delayed.  Cattle  are  very  scarce  and 
high.  Sheep  are  also  scarce  but  hogs 
are  more  plentiful  than  they  have  been 
for  two  or  three  years. — A.  J.  L. 
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50  NEW  Fealnrcs! 


Alloy-steel  construction.  Conies  completely  equip¬ 
ped  with  WICO  Magneto.  .Write  tor  new  FREE 
book.  Sizes  2  to  30  H-P.  Engines,  also  3-m-l  Saw 
Rigs  and  Pumn  Outfits.  Get  nay  unheard  of  LIFE¬ 
TIME  GUARANTEE.  ED.  II.  WITTE,  Eres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1307  Witte  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1807  Znipire  Bhig..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


"There’*  a  WITTE  Engine 
For  Every  Farm  Job” 

V  2  to  30  H-P.  Engines  jjg 
-k.  Pumping  Outfits — 3-in-l  Saw 

Kis.  Log  and  Tree  >*f|  f. 
Saw.  etc. 


I  Guarantee  the  WITTE  Engine 

to  do  the  work  of  3  to  5  hired  hands  and  to  savs 
YOU  one-half  the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any 
job  on  your  place.  It  will  increase  your  profits 
£600.00  to  £1,000.00  a  year.  Used  all  over  the 
world  —  GUARANTEED  FOR  A  LIFETIME  I 

Small  EASY  Payments! 

With  my  liberal  EASY  Terms  the  WITTE  Engine 

will  pay  lor  itself  I  Big  surplus  of  power.  Starts  right 
off  at  40  degrees  below  zero.  Parts  in  terchangeable. 


quickly  removed  with¬ 
out  knife  or  firing  iron. 
Absorbine  reduces  them 
permanently  and  leaves  no 
blemishes.  Will  not  blister 
I  y  •  '  t  or  remove  the  hair.  Horse 
[  worked  during  treatment.  At  druggists  or 
1  $2.50  postpaid.  Horse  book  6-S  free. 

I  Surprised  user  writes:  “Horse  had  largest  shoe  boil  I 
I  ever  saw.  Now  all  gone.  I  would  not  have  thought  that 
1  Absorbine  could  take  it  away  so  completely.” 


CLIP  YOUR  COWS 
IT  MEANS  MORE-- 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

CLIPPED  COWS  during  stable  months 
will  keep  them  dean  and  comfortable 
and  keep  dirt  out  of  the  milk  pail. 

CLIPPING  improves  the  health  ot 
CATTLE,  HORSES,  MULES,  etc.  Use 
a  GILLETTE  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC 
CLIPPING  MACHINE.  Also  furnished 
with  GROOMING  ATTACHMENTS  for 
cleaning.  Operates  on  the  light  cir¬ 
cuit  furnished  by  any  Electric  I.ight  Ik 
Power  Co.  or  on  any  make  of  Farm 
Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  Free  on  Request 

GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 

129-131  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  A..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


OUR 

CHINESE  AUCTION 

IS  OVER 

Mr.  Olaf  Math  Mathiesen  of  Winter- 
ton,  N.  Y.  was  the  successful  bidder  for 
F1SHKILL  MAY  BIRD  INKA. 

Fishkill  May  Bird  Inka  should  prove 
a  very  good  herd  sire  for  Mr.  Mathiesen. 
This  young  bull  carries  the  blood  of  the 
famous  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka 
in  both  his  sire's  and  dam’s  family.  In 
addition  his  dam  is  a  granddaughter  of 
the  great  King  Segis  Pontiac  Hero,  the 
full  brother  to  the  renowned  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Count. 

We  are  Offering  for  sale,  the  following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Colantha  Aaggie  Sir  May 

Born  November  29,  1926 

Fishkill  Hengerveid  Lake  Cedar 

Born  February  12,  1927 

Fishkill  Sir  May  DeKol  Inka 

Born  February  15,  1927 

Fishkill  Aaggie  Inka  Sir  May 

Born  February  17,  1927 
Fishkill  Sir  TVIay  Colantha 

Born  February  21,  1927 

These  calves  are  ideal  for  a  boy  or 
girl  going  into  calf  club  zvork. 

For  prices,  terms,  detailed  pedigrees 
and  other  particulars  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  Jr.,  Owner 
46 1  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-B5JLLS-HEIFERS 

When  in  need  ot  alfalfa  timothy,  clovet  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  lew 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis,  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y 


Yes,  tho  greatest 
Sharpies  separator  in 
our  63  years  of  business! 

Wonderful  improve¬ 
ments  make  this  new 
Tubular  model  easily  the 
most  efficient  and  most 
serviceable  of  all  cream 
separators.  Low,  waist 
high  supply  can.  Disc¬ 
less,  self-balancing, 
suspended  Tubular  bowl. 

Ball  bearings.  Easy  to  clean; 
so  easy  to  turn.  Highest 
skimming  efficiency. 

Rock-Bottom  Price 
Now  Direct 

Now  direct  from  factory 
at  lowest  prices  ever 
made — the  greatest 
separator  value  on  the 
market. 

Free 

Stop  losing  cream  with  a  worn  out  separator.  Won¬ 
derful  opportunity  now  to  get  the  best  of  all  sep¬ 
arators  on  a  liberal  offer  direct  from  factory.  Find 
out  about  the  amazing  new  Sharpies.  Catalog  and  full 
details  sent  free  and  without  obligation.  Write  now . 
SharnlesSeoaratorCo.5517  SharplesBIdg., Chicago. III. 


WRITE 

NOW 


Est.  1916— Bat’d 

Admits  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Brlsigs  Walter  Eggs 


Hens  quit  laying  in  winter  because  glass  windows  stop  the 
sun’s  ultra-violet  rays.  Give  them  a  GLASS  CLOTHE 
scratch  shed  and  they  start  laying  like  it  was  June. 
GLASS  CLOTH  admits  ultra-violet  light  freely.  The 
hens  exercise.  Egg  paralysis  disappears.  Egg  glands 
function.  It  is  common  for  400  hens  to  lay  $1000  worth  of 
eggs  in  the  cold  months.  A  $5.00  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH 
makes  you  tremendous  profits.  Half  a  million  successful 
users.  Try  it  this  winter.  Make  big  egg  money.  Order 
a  roll  at  once.  It  will  pay  you. 

New  super-strength  material  just  out.  “Tough  as  boot 
leather.  ”  Strongest  material  of  its  kind  on  earth.  Trans¬ 
parent,  waterproof,  weatherproof.  No  additional  cost. 

$5.00  brings  big  roll  45  feet  long 
and  36  inches  wide.  Samples  and 
Book,  “Feeding  for  Eggs,”  free. 
Catalog  showing  uses,  on  request. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  order  direct  from  us. 


TURNER  BROS.  w'lfera..  Dept.  0  15 


AS  LOW  AS  $1© 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  bached  by  $10  OOO  bond • 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  g*  AW 
PORTABLE  WOOD  ^  W 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO 

Box  44  Belleville.  Pa, 


Saws  firewood  lumber-  ath.  posts  etc  Ripping 
iable  can  be  attached  Lowest  oriced  practical  saw 
■nade.  Other  styles  jnd  sizes  at  money  making 
prices  Aasc  H  &  ‘A  ail  stee 
Concrete  Mixers  -  money  saver 
on  all  concrete  lobs 


Guaranteed 


Write  oaay  for  FREE  CATALOG 

showing  all  Kinds  saws,  engines, 
ieea  mills,  concrete  mixers  anc 
fence.  Ford &Fordson  Attachments, 
ete  Full  ot  surorising  oargains. 


DON’T  BUY  A  ROD  OF  FENCING 

Gates.  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Metal  or  Ready  Roofing, 
Paints,  etc.,  until  you  pret  my  new  Cut  Price  Catalog.  I 
want  you  to  see  the  big:  saving’s  I’m  giving  this  season. 
Write  today  for  my  Big  112-page  Bargain  Book.  Get  my  cut 
prices  before  you  buy.  I  pay  the  freight,  guarantee  the 
quality.  Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept3004.  Cleveland,  0. 
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A  Two  Million  Dollar  Investment  Saved 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


bugs  are  going  to  get  us.  I  am  going 
to  make  you  men  a  proposition.  If 
you  fellows  will  follow  my  instructions 
to  the  letter,  we  can  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem.  It  may  take  five  years,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  it  can  be  done  if  you 
fellows  can  stand  the  test.” 

This  was  a  sporting  proposition,  they 
had  known  “Doc”  Headlee  too  long 
not  to  realize  that  he  meant  what  he 
said,  and  they  took  him  up.  To  see 
that  the  proposition  was  carried  out 
properly  and  at  the  right  time,  Headlee 
told  his  audience  that  he  would  per¬ 
sonally  visit  every  orchard  at  least  once 
a  week  from  the  time  the  first  green 
leaves  peeped  out  of  the  buds  until  all 
danger  from  insect  injury  was  past. 
The  growers  were  told  to  buy  their 
usual  amounts  of  spray  materials  and 
plan  to  spray  the  recommended  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  but  not  to  put  on  the 
spray  until  he  had  sent  them  word 
when  the  proper  time  to  apply  had  ar¬ 
rived. 

Visited  Orchards  Once  a  Week 

Fertilization  gave  Dr.  Headlee  but 
little  trouble.  The  growers  understood 
that  part  the  work,  and  the  soil  was 
not  in  the  need  of  much  additional 
plant  food.  On  the  insect  and  disease 
problems,  things  were  mapped  out  on  a 
scientific  basis.  Leaves  were  gathered 
from  the  orchard  and  taken  to  the  labo¬ 
ratory  to  study  for  scab.  Wired  boxes 
were  set  up  in  the  orchards  and  over¬ 
wintering  codling  moth  worms  placed 
therein.  These  were  examined  weekly. 

These  simple  sign  posts  kept  Dr. 
Headlee  posted  on  the  actual  conditions 
in  every  orchard  from  early  spring  to 
late  fall.  Then  Dr.  Headlee  himself 
visited  every  orchard  once  a  week.  It 
was  some  job,  to  plow  through  some 
1,300  acres  of  orchards  to  examine  the 
fruit  for  disease  and  insects.  Finally 
the  time  came,  Dr.  Headlee  sprung  the 
word  for  action  and  the  growers  be¬ 
came  active.  Then  came  the  rub.  It 
made  no  difference  to  a  few  of  the  fel¬ 
lows,  because  they  had  always  followed 
the  spray  instructions  and  they  sprayed 
and  let  the  other  work  go.  Not  so  with 
all  of  the  growers.  Other  things  came 
first,  apples  were  to  be  marketed,  the 
orchards  must  be  cultivated,  and  the 
spraying  went  over  until  the  next  week. 
By  this  time  Dr.  Headlee  was  again 
back  in  the  orchard,  and  he  soon  saw 
what  had  not  been  done.  Just  a  word 
from  Dr.  Headlee  that  the  worms  were 
getting  the  start,  or  there  was  scab 
down  in  the  orchard.  He  couldn’t  come 
on  the  farm  and  tell  the  owner  what  to 
do,  he  only  told  what  should  be  done. 
This  system  was  followed  from  early 
spring  until  well  past  midsummer,  until 
all  danger  from  pest  and  disease  injury 
was  past. 

A  Fine  Crop 

At  picking  time  there  hung  on  the 
trees  one  of  the  finest  fruit  crops  that 
the  district  had  ever  grown.  The  in¬ 
sect  injury  had  been  reduced  from  80 
and  90  per  cent  in  some  orchards  in 
1925  to  50  and  60  per  cent  in  1926. 
Other  orchards  where  the  spraying  had 
been  carefully  done  in  previous  years 
the  injury  was  even  less.  The  scab 
likewise  had  been  reduced.  It  was  not 
much  of  a  job  for  such  men  as  Louis 
Mood  and  R.  H.  Allen  to  get  fine  fruit 
with  little  scab  and  insect  injury,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  always  sprayed  thor¬ 
oughly  and  carefully.  They  profited 
from  years  of  careful  work,  and  had 
kept  the  infestation  at  a  low  point. 

Neither  was  it  a  case  of  these  men 
using  any  one  particular  method  of  in¬ 
sect  control.  These  men  use  widely 
different  methods  of  control.  One  uses 
the  old  self-boiled  lime  sulphur,  while 
another  uses  the  dry  mix  in  their 
sprays,  yet  all  ranked  near  the  top  on 
quality  fruit. 

Even  yet  the  rank  and  file  of  the  or- 


chardists  possibly  had  not  realized  the 
full  benefits  from  careful  spraying. 
They  had  a  fine  crop  of  fruit,  yet  it  was 
almost  too  cheap  to  store. 

Storage  space  was  at  a  premium  and 
the  crop  too  big  to  be  accommodated  in 
the  available  storage  houses.  For  the 
first  time  the  growers  decided  to  grade 
before  putting  the  fruit  away.  Instead 
of  the  usual  big  waste  in  the  spring 
from  inferior  fruit,  the  growers  were 
agreeably  surprised  not  to  have  as  much 
fruit  for  the  cider  mill  as  they  had  an¬ 
ticipated.  They  were  also  pleased  with 
the  larger  number  of  bushels  of  fancy- 
fruit  that  did  finally  find  its  way  into 
storage. 

Apple  Market  Good  in  Spring 

The  fact  that  they  had  less  wormy 
fruit  than  usual,  made  a  certain  impres¬ 
sion  on  them,  but  it  did  not  drift  home 
to  them  until  well  along  towards  spring 
when  the  apple  market  began  to  show 
signs  of  improvement. 

Of  course  by  this  time  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Dr.  Fleadlee  the  1925  and 
1926  comparisons  on  their  fruit.  They 
had  found  an  average  of  20  per  cent 
more  clean  fruit  than  the  year  previous 
and  marvelled  at  the  big  gain. 

About  this  time  apples  were  mount¬ 
ing  towards  $2  per  bushel,  and  the  own¬ 
ers  saw  the  prize  gift  that  Dr.  Headlee 
had  handed  them  last  fall.  It  did  not 
take  these  growers  long  to  find  out  that 
it  had  not  cost  them  much  to  produce 
this  20  per  cent  gain  in  clean  fruit.  In¬ 
deed  it  appeared  like  a  real  gift,  espec¬ 
ially  as  apples  touched  $10.50  a  barrel 
before  the  last  of  the  fruit  moved  into 
market. 

Glassboro  had  stored  about  280,000 
bushels  of  fruit  last  fall,  and  since  this 
20  per  cent  gain  in  clean  fruit  filled  the 
place  of  20  per  cent  cull  fruit  in  other 
years,  it  dawned  upon  these  growers 
that  here  was  300  cars  of  apples  that 
previously  had  gone  to  the  cider  mill  at 
a  few  cents  a  bushel  now  had  turned 
into  real  gold. 

New  Recruits  This  Year 

When  spraying  time  rolled  around 
this  spring,  there  was  a  group  of  new 
recruits  willing  to  join  forces  and  fol¬ 
low  the  directions  of  Dr.  Headlee  in  the 
control  of  the  orchard  pests.  Instead 
of  the  1,300  acres  in  1926,  we  find  over 
1,500  acres  under  his  supervision  this 
summer.  Yes,  it  means  more  work  for 
the  doctor,  but  he  finds  time  to  still 
visit  all  of  these  orchards  every  week. 
He  finds  the  work  much  harder,  too,  as 
the  worms  are  fewer  and  further  apart. 
It  takes  more  time  to  find  them  than  it 
did  in  1926. 

The  boys  think  a  lot  of  Dr.  Headlee 
today.  Last  winter  they  gave  him  a 
testimonial  dinner,  with  every  grower 
in  the  group  in  attendance.  It  was  iff 
a  marked  contrast  with  that  first  meet¬ 
ing  two  years  ago,  when  they  were 
ready  to  admit  that  they  were  all  licked. 

Today  the  apple  industry  is  on  its 
feet,  there  is  scarcely  an  orchard  for 
sale,  neither  is  there  a  man  who  wants 
to  quit. 


Free  Rent  to  the  Right  Man 

CITY  man  owning  a  farm  of  150 
acres  in  Connecticut  is  interested  ijj 
getting  a  farmer  and  his  family,  who  will 
live  on  his  farm  and  properly  care  for 
a  commercial  orchard  of  some  nine  hun¬ 
dred  apple  trees.  To  the  right  man,  hav¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  fruit  growing,  the  farn1 
will  be  rented  free  of  charge  and  .the 
owner  will  pay  the  taxes.  The  building5 
are  good,  including  dairy,  barn  and  silo, 
and  a  furnace-heated  house.  The.  farm  15 
one  mile  from  the  railroad  station,  and 
four  miles  from  a  small  city.  All  stock 
and  most  of  the  tools  would,  of  cot'rs?’ 
have  to  be  furnished  by  the  tenant.  1  *llS 
is  rather  a  remarkable  proposition  but  d° 
not  apply  for  it  unless  you  can  furmsh 
high  grade  credentials.  Address A 
c[o  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourtn 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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New  Remedy  for  Worms 

Iodine  Also  Helps  Coccidiosis  and  Leg  Weakness 


The  following  is  a  reprint  from 
Poultry  Science  of  an  article  by  Profes¬ 
sor  W.  L.  Chandler  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station ,  entitled 
“ Iodine  on  the  Poultry  Farm”..  Com¬ 
mercial  poultrymen  and  keepers  of  large 
flocks  will  be  interested  in  this  article 
because  it  suggests  a  new  method  for 
treating  birds  to  protect  them  from  the 
ravages  of  coccidiosis ,  zvhich  is  taking 
tremendous  tolls  in  flocks  throughout  the 
entire  country.  At  one  time  leg  weakness 
was  the  name  given  to  almost  any  dis¬ 
ability  of  the  hen..  However,  it  has  been 
found  that  leg  weakness  may  be  a  con¬ 
dition  that  is  a  forerunner  and  symp¬ 
tomatic  of  coccidiosis,  worm  infestation, 
etc.  In  later  issues  we  zvill  tell  more  about 
the  iodine  treatment  and  hove  it  is  ad¬ 
ministered. 

*  *  * 

THER  than  its  use  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying,  by  placing  its  salts  in 
the  feed,  the  normal  iodine  requirements 
to  birds,  and  its  use  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  wounds  and  local  infections, 
iodine  now  has  two  important  uses  on 
poultry  farms;  one  of  these  uses  is  the 
dosing  of  birds  for  worms,  and  the  other 
is  the  treatment  of  poultry  houses  and 
runways  for  the  destruction  of  worm 
eggs  and  larvae  and  the  cysts  of  coccidia. 

Iodine  is,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
the  only  chemical  which  in  practical 
amounts  will  destroy  worm  eggs  and 
larvae.  Other  chemicals  including  the 
common  disinfectants  such  as  formalde¬ 
hyde,  mercury  compounds  and  coal-tar 
products ;  even  in  comparatively  strong 
solutions,  either  have  no  action  at  all  on 
worm  eggs  and  larvae,  or  require  such  a 
prolonged  application  as  to  make  them  im¬ 
practical  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
worm  eggs  and  larvae  under  practical  con¬ 
ditions.  Laboratory  tests  show  that  worm 
eggs,  containing  larvae  may  be  preserved 
alive  for  long  periods  of  time  in  for¬ 
maldehyde,  mercuric  iodine  soaps  and 
many  other  disinfectants;  whereas  an 
iodine  solution  in  water  containing  but 
eighteen  parts  of  iodine  in  one  million 
parts  of  water  destroys  washed  speci¬ 
mens  of  worm  eggs  and  larvae  im¬ 
mediately. 

How  Iodine  Works 

The  lethal  action  of  iodine  on  worm 
eggs  and  larvae,  and  on  adult  nematodes, 
appears  to  be  due  to  a  chemical  reaction 
between  the  iodine  and  the  vital  material 
of  nematode  eggs,  larvae,  and  adults, 
forming  a  fixed  compound.  In  a  word, 
iodine  is  to  worms  (nematodes)  what 
hydrocyanic  acid  is  to  mammals;  a  small 
amount  kills. 

In  order  for  iodine  to  kill  worm  eggs 
and  larvae,  however,  the  iodine  must  be 
in  the  free  (uncombined  or  elemental) 
state.  The  various  salts  of  iodine,  such 
as  potassium  iodide  have  no  action  what¬ 
ever  on  worm  eggs  and  larvae.  The  free 
iodine  must,  also,  be  brought  into  actual 
contact  with  worm  eggs  and  larvae  is 
water.  Water  is  a  poor  solvent  of  iodine 
and  for  this  reason  readily  gives  up  iodine 
to  worm  eggs  and  larvae.  Iodine  is  soluble 
in  water  to  the  extent  of  only  about  three 
Parts  in  ten  thousand.  This  strength  is 
actually  many  times  stronger  than  neces¬ 
sary  to  kill  worm  eggs  and  larvae  under 
laboratory  conditions,  but  since  iodine  is 
very  quickly  destroyed  by  organic  matter 
and  alkaline  material  combining  with  these 
materials  to  form  inert  compounds,  when 
a  saturated  water  solution  is  applied  to 
even  mechanically  cleaned  floors  of 
Poultry  houses,  the  free  iodine  is  removed 
from  the  solution  so  quickly  that  but  few 
of  the  worm  eggs  are  killed.  We  have, 

.  °wever,  succeeded  in  precipitating  pure 
mdine  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  cap- 
a  e  of  remaining  in  suspension  in  water 
m  excess  of  a  saturated  solution,  and  im¬ 
mediately  soluble  in  water.  When  the 
mdine  suspensiod  is  applied  to  the  floors 
0  a  poultry  house,  the  particles  in  sus¬ 
pension  immediately  replace,  by  going  into 
50  ution,  any  of  the  iodine  which  has  been 


removed  from  the  water  by  the  organic 
matter  or  alkaline  material;  thus  a  con¬ 
stantly  saturated  water  solution  is  main¬ 
tained  until  all  of  the  worm  eggs  have 
been  reached.  In  the  treatment  of  sur¬ 
faces  for  the  destruction  of  worm  eggs 
and  larvae  or  coccidial  cysts,  the  sus- 
pensoid  should  be  applied  in  sufficient 
strength  and  volume  so  that  the  iodine 
content  will  satisfy  the  organic  matter  and 
alkaline  material,  and  loss  through  volitil- 
ization,  and  that  there  will  still  remain 
sufficient  free  iodine  to  destroy  the  worm 
eggs  and  larvae.  Actual  tests  have  shown 
this  strength  to  be  about  two-tenths  per 
cent  applied  at  the  rate  of  three  gallons 
per  on  hundred  square  feet  for  all  rea¬ 
sonably  clean  surfaces. 

How  to  Give  the  Treatment 

The  procedure  for  destroying  worm 
eggs  and  larvae  and  coccidials  cysts  in 
poultry  houses  is  as  follows:  First  me¬ 
chanically  remove  and  burn,  or  otherwise 
satisfactorily  dispose  of  all  organic  mat¬ 
ter  possible  from  the  floors,  dropping 
boards,  roosts  and  the  like;  second,  flood 
the  surfaces,  portions  at  a  time,  with  the 
dilute  suspensoid  using  two  gallons  per 
100  square  feet,  scrubbing  the  surface  at 
the  same  time  with  an  old  broom  and  then 
flood  the  surfaces  with  the  dilute  sus¬ 
pensoid,  using  one  gallon  per  199  square 
feet.  For  the  treatment  of  runways,  apply 
the  dilute  suspensoid  by  means  of  a  garden 
sprinkling  can  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  v 
at  the  rate  of  three  gallons  per  100  square 
feet.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  effectively 
treat  more  than  just  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  A  short  time  (from  a  few  minutes 
to  an  hour  or  so)  after  the  application 
of  this  form  of  iodine  to  either  the  floors 
of  poultry  houses  or  the  soil,  no  free 
iodine  remains  on  such;  and  the  com¬ 
pounds  formed  serve  to  supply  the  normal 
iodine  requirements  to  birds. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  develop¬ 
ment,  nature  and  uses  of  this  iodine  sus¬ 
pensoid  was  published  in  the  Proceeding 
of  the  U.  S.  Livestock  Sanitary  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  material  itself  is  now  obtain¬ 
able  under  the  name  of  Iodine  Suspensoid, 
The  commercial  strength  has  an  iodine 
content  of  approximately  four  per  cent. 
This  is  diluted  to  twenty  volumes  with 
water  at  the  time  of  using. 

Just  as  free  iodine  will  destroy  worm 
eggs  and  larvae,  so  will  it,  also,  destroy 
adult  nematode  worms  and  also  certain 
tapeworms.  This  length  of  time  required 
to  kill  adult  worms  depends  upon  the  size 
of  the  worm  and  the  strength  of  solution 
and  the  temperature  at  which  applied.  In 
a  saturated  water  solution  at  room  tem¬ 
perature,  the  length  of  time  required  to 
kill  ranges  from  almost  instantly  in  the 
case  of  eggs  and  larvae  to  two  or  three 
minutes  in  the  case  of  adult  ascaridia. 

Good  for  Tapeworms 

In  the  destruction  of  adult  worms,  the 
same  conditions  apply  as  in  the  case  of 
worm  eggs  and  larvae :  The  iodine  must 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  worms  as 
free  iodine.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  there¬ 
fore,  that  if  animals  are  dosed  with  even 
comparatively  strong  solutions  of  iodine, 
the  free  iodine  will  be  destroyed,  by  com¬ 
bining  with  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
contents  (mucous  and  ingesta)  before  the 
intestinal  worms  are  reached  with  a  suf¬ 
ficient  strength  of  iodine,  or  acted  on  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  kill  them.  A 
special  preparation  which  will  liberate  free 
iodine  slowly,  after  being  introduced  into 
the  digestive  tract  of  animals,  and  in  suf¬ 
ficient  amounts  to  kill  the  worms,  after 
coming  in  contact  with  them,  had  to  be 
evolved.  The  preparation  most  suitable 
for  this  purpose  has  been  found  to  be 
a  protein  iodine-compound  carrying  ab¬ 
sorbed  iodine.  For  dosing  poultry  and 
sheep,  It  is  prepared  in  a  suspensoid  state. 
The  effective  dose  for  ascaridia,  gizzard 
worms  and  capillaria  worms  and  most 
tape  worms  of  poultry  ranges  from  one- 
half  ounce  in  the  case  of  young  birds, 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Enclosed  you  will  find  a  report  of  the  test  I  made 
at  this  farm  with  home  mixed  rations  versus  Ful-O- 
Pep  Feed. 

The  test  was  run  from  Dec.  1st,  1926,  to  July  1st, 
1927,  on  two-year  old  hens  and  proved  that  Ful-O- 
Pep  Egg  Mash  is  superior  to  home  mixed  feed  in 
every  way. 

During  my  twenty-five  years’  experience  with  poul¬ 
try  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  convinced 
that  your  commercial  feed  is  the  real  feed  for  raising 
growing  and  laying  stock. 

W e  are  making  arrangements  to  put  our  whole  flock 
of  layers  on  Ful-O-Pep  Feeds  as  the  result  of  our  test. 

Our  growing  pullets  (about  5000)  are  now  on  Ful- 
O-Pep  Growing  Mash  and  they  look  the  best  of  any 
pullets  I  ever  saw. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  past  favors  to  us  during  the 
test  and  remain. 


Ten  tnir 


IN  a  poultry  feeding  test  conducted  by  Hillside 
Farm,  508  yearling  hens  were  started  on  Ful- 
O-Pep  Egg  Mash. 

At  the  same  time  985  yearling  hens  were  started  on 
a  home-mixed  ration,  sprouted  oats,  and  semi-solid 
buttermilk. 

The  Ful-O-Pep  flock  averaged  82  eggs  per  bird 
during  the  test. 

The  home-mixture  flock  averaged  74  eggs  per  bird 
during  the  test. 

10%  more  eggs  per  bird  from  the  Ful-O-Pep  flock. 
The  Ful-O-Pep  birds  ate  less  mash.  The  cost  of 
feeding  the  home-mixture  flock  was  higher. 

The  labor  necessary  for  feeding  the  Ful-O-Pep 
flock  was  less,  owing  to  the  elimination  of  a  morn¬ 
ing  feeding  of  grain  and  other  extras  and  the  fact 
that  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  is  ready  for  use,  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  sack. 

Eggs  from  the  Ful-O-Pep  flock  averaged  78%  hatch 
against  62%  for  the  “home  mixture”  flock. 

25%  increase  in  hatch  from  Ful-O-Pep  eggs. 

Isn’t  such  evidence  as  this  enough?  .Aren’t  you 
ready,  now,  to  give  up  old-fashioned  and  unprofit¬ 
able  feeding  methods?  Do  it  now!  Put  your  hens 
on  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash — the  scientific  ration  that 
contains  just  the  things  a  hen  must  have  to  make 
eggs— minerals,  proteins,  and  other  substances.  And 
remember — this  is  the  feed  that  contains  GOD 
LIVER  MEAL  to  make  all  ingredients  do  faster 
and  better  work.  See  the  Quaker  Dealer  near  you. 
Look  for  the  blue-and-white  striped  sack. 

The  Quaker  Oats  G>mpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker 

Ful-O-Pep  Dairy  Rations  Sugared  Pig-N-Hog  Green  Cross 

Poultry  Feeds  16%  20%  24%  Schumacher  Meal  Horse  Feed 

BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 
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CAUTION 


gets  results 


70%  of  the  accidents  at  grade  crossings  last  year  oc¬ 
curred  in  daylight. 

63%  occurred  where  there  was  no  obstruction  to  a 
clear  view  of  the  crossing. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  accidents  the  automobile 
drivers  were  familiar  with  the  crossings. 

And  20%  of  the  accidents  were  caused  by  the  auto¬ 
mobile  running  into  the  train. 


These  are  the  outstanding  facts 
about  grade  crossing'accidents — the 
growing  number  of  which  has  be¬ 
come  a  national  problem. 

The  railroads  were  the  prime  movers 
in  the  inauguration  of  organized 
safety.  And  for  years  they  have  un¬ 
dertaken  every  measure  within  their 
ability  to  promote  it. 

Passenger  fatalities  have  been  se¬ 


duced  by  more  than  67%,  and  acci¬ 
dents  to  railroad  employees  are  less 
than  a  third  of  what  they  were  twenty 
years  ago. 

Caution  gets  results. 

Grade  crossing  accidents  can  be  re¬ 
duced  tremendously  if  caution  will 
be  exercised  by  the  individual,  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  authorities  and  en¬ 
forced  by  public  opinion. 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New' York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  III.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohm 


Kill  rats 
w$s@!@sal© 

Get  rid  of  them  safely.  Here’s  a  new  sure 
way,  K-R-O.  a  fine,  non- poisonous  pokier, 
kilfs  ’em  off  in  a  hurry.  Made  from  squill  bulbs, 
the  ne  w  safe  way  urged  by  government  experts. 

Safe  for  poultry  and  pets 

Actual  tests  proved  that  it  killed  rats  and 
mice  every  time,  but  other  animals  and  poultry 
were  not  injured  by  the  largest  doses.  Think 
what  that  means  to  farmers  and  merchants. 

Not  a  poison 

IVP  K-R-O  freely.  Place  it  around  your  home, 
vom  barn  your  g/anary  or  farmyard.  Contains 
ho  arsenic,  phosphorus  or  barium-carbonate.  At 
no  arsei  .  w  v  .  size. '4  times  as  much) 

$v'00  C*  sent7  direct  from  us  postpaid  if  he 
cannot  supply  you.  Satisfaction  guaranteed* 
K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


^ATs*® st Sin«f  BooR  FREE 

Jffffk.  Telia  how  to  be  Pe?3ltiaall4£f*tl J^eta 

'  tific  wrestler— how  to  WIN  .b  tart  line  secrets 

taught  in  wonderful  lessons  by  world  a ‘ 

Son*  Farmer  Burns  and  Frank  Gotch.  Bo 
roi'-  healthy,  athletic.  Handle  big  men  with 
eass^Laarn  self  defease.  Be  a  leader.  Men  and 
boys,  writo  for  Free  Book  today.  State  your  age. 
Farmer  Burns  School  5517  Railway  Bldg..0maha.Neb. 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
make  them  into  high-grade  Reo  Metal  Shingles, 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  and  Roofings  of  type  and  style 
for  every  kind  of  building.  Also  Ready-Made 
Garages  and  Farm  Buildings.  We  control  every 
operation  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof,  and  we  sell  direct  from  our  factories  to  the 
user.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with  anybody  but  the 
customer!  You  get  better  values  for  less  money. 

OUTLAST  THREE  ORDINARY  ROOFS 

Edwards  Metal  Roofs  are  weather-proof,  light¬ 
ning-proof  and  fire-proof.  Thousands  of  home 
owners  take  advantage  of  our  offer  every  year. 
Satisfied  farmer  friends  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today !  Get  our  low  prices 
and  free  samples.  Save  money, 
get  better  quality.  Ask  for  Roof¬ 
ing  Book  No.  162 or  *or 
rage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1012-1062  Butler  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


Send  for 
Catalog 
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How  Taxes  Are  Gathered 
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basis.  In  some  of  these  the  sheriff  col¬ 
lects;  in  others  a  county  tax  collector; 
in  one  a  trustee;  but  in  the  majority, 
the  county  treasurer  collects  taxes  and 
receives  a  salary  in  payment  for  all  ser¬ 
vices  of  whatever  nature  performed  by 
him.  In  all,  twenty  states  have  county 
treasurer  collection  of  taxes,  and  three 
have  a  mixture  of  the  system  with  the 
one  of  township  collection.  Most  of 
these  states  are  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

In  1921,  county  treasurers  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  collected  $21,176,294  at 
a  cost  of  1  per  cent.  This  1  per  cent 
included  all  costs  of  operating  the 
county  treasurers’  offices. 

In  1926,  county  treasurers  in  Utah 
collected  $7,594,997.  It  cost  the  public 
$56,562  to  pay  all  expenses  of  operating 
these  treasurers’  offices.  This  is  a  cost 
of  0.7  per  cent. 

In  1923,  county  treasurers  in  Ohio 
collected  $238,000,000.  The  entire  cost 
of  operating  their  offices  was  $872,000, 
or  0.36  per  cent  of  the  sum  which  they 
collected. 

A  study  of  some  ninety  individual 
counties  in  states  using  county  treas¬ 
urer  collection,  disclosed  the  average 
total  cost  of  maintaining  the  county 
treasurer  office  to  be  0.776  per  cent.  It 
showed  further  that  under  county  treas¬ 
urer  collection,  with  the  treasurer  on  a 
salary  system,  costs  decline  and  tre¬ 
mendously  as  tax  levies  increase. 

How  does  the  system  in  New  York 
State  compare  with  the  system  of 
county  treasurer  collection?  It  costs 
1.3  per  cent  to  collect  town,  county  and 
state  taxes,  and,  in  addition,  there  is  the 
cost  of  operating  county  treasurer  of¬ 
fices.  When  this  is  added  to  the  fees 
paid  local  collectors,  as  it  must  be  for 
comparison  with  states  using  the  county 
treasurer  system  of  collection,  the  cost 
in  New  York  rises  to  1.9  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  paid  by  the  taxpayer; 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels— 
Eteel  or  wood— wide 
,  or  narrow  tires. 

Other  wagon  parts. 
Wheels  to  fit  any  run- 
Jf  ning  gear.  Catalog  u- 
v  lustrated  in  colors  Free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.  2  Bs 
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per  cent  of  the  total  collections,  plus 
fees,  that  is,  of  the  total  paid  by  the 
taxpayer.  They  ranged  from  0.9  to  2.3 
per  cent.  Some  varying  attitudes  of 
collectors  toward  their  fees  aro  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  extracts  from 
three  letters: 

“There  were  five  whom  I  found  em¬ 
ployment  for  to  enable  them  to  pay 
their  taxes,  and  I  didn’t  charge  them 
any  fees.” 

“The  law  should  compel  them 
(meaning  the  collectors)  to  charge  5 
per  cent  for  every  dollar  collected,  re¬ 
gardless  of  hard  luck  stories,  etc.,  of  the 
taxpayers.  The  man  who  has  money 
is  the  one  who  comes  and  begs  for  a 
little  more  time  at  1  per  cent,  while  the 
washwoman  or  day  laborer,  trying  to 
pay  for  a  little  home,  are  usually  the 
ones  most  prompt  in  paying  their  tax 
and  do  not  complain.” 

Are  Collectors  Receiving  Too 
Much? 

“I  make  it  a  rule  to  charge  only  a  1 
per  cent  fee.  I  have  been  collector  for 
about  18  years,  and  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  my  being  elected  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  fair  in  my  dealings 
with  the  taxpayer.  I  probably  could 
collect  the  5  per  cent  fee  on  about  8  or 
10  thousand  dollars,  but  when  I  came 
up  for  re-election,  I  would  get  the  gate. 
Very  often,  when  the  tax  becomes  due, 
the  taxpayer  is  up  against  it  in  one  way 
or  another  and  cannot  pay  within  the 
period  of  30  days  at  the  1  per  cent  fee. 
To  charge  him  5  per  cent  I  always 
thought  was  not  fair,  especially  when 
it  does  not  put  the  collector  to  any  ex¬ 
tra  labor.” 

Are  collectors  receiving  too  much  or 
too  little?  Should  they  receive  only  1 
per  cent,  or  should  “the  law  compel 
them  to  charge  5  per  cent?”  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  some  are  receiving  too  much 
and  some  too  little.  One  who  may  re¬ 
ceive  too  little,  writes:  I  will  state 
that  I  set  in  four  parts  of  the  town  on 
four  days  each  week,  and  all  other  days, 
except  Sundays,  I  received  taxes  at  my 
residence.  I  also  sent  out  62  bills,  for 
which  I  had  to  pay  postage,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  months  of  February  and  March 
I  traveled  212  miles  with  a  horse,  and 
sometimes  on  snowshoes,  and,  to  finish 
my  report,  I  will  say  that  if  you  can 
find  a  cheaper  way  to  collect  taxes  in 
this  section  of  the  state,  you  will  have 
to  go  some.” 

A  Cheaper  Way  of  Collecting  is 
Needed 

This  collector  struck  the  real  ques¬ 
tion,  which  is  whether  a  cheaper  way  of 
collecting  can  be  devised.  The  people 
of  New  York  are  not  concerned  with 
keeping  the  present  system  of  tax  col¬ 
lection  or  any  other  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery  for  performing  a  function  of 
government.  But  they  are  concerned 
with  the  efficient  performance  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  functions.  They  want  these 
functions  performed  as  well  and  as 
cheaply  as  possible.  If  to  do  this  in¬ 
volves  the  scrapping  of  an  obsolete  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  installation  of  a  new  one, 
this  is  exactly  what  they  should  do, 
once  the  facts  are  clearly  understood. 
The  tax  gathering  system  exists  for  the 
people  of  New  York,  not  the  people  of 
New  York  for  the  tax  gathering  sys¬ 
tem.  A  system  has  no  rights  against  a 
people. 

The  system  of  town  collection  iti 
New  York  is  of  ancient  vintage.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  made  by  the  special 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  and  Re¬ 
trenchment,  there  was  a  town  collector 
of  taxes  in  1691. 

During  all  the  years  since  1691,  town 
collection  has  persisted  in  New  York 
State,  but  a  different  unit  of  collection 
has  grown  up  in  most  of  the  other 
states.  In  all,  thirty-four  states  collect 
general  property  taxes  on  a  county  unit 


County  Treasurer  Can  Collect 
Taxes  Cheaply 

The  difference  between  0.776  per 
cent  in  states  collecting  under  the 
county  treasurer  system,  and  1.9  per 
cent  in  New  York  is  very  great.  But 
even  so,  it  does  not  represent  the  full 
difference  between  the  two  systems. 
Under  county  treasurer  collection,  costs 
decline  tremendously  with  increases  in 
the  amount  collected.  Under  the  town- 
fee  system  in  New  York,  they  do  not 
This  failure  of  percentage  cost  to  de¬ 
cline  with  increase  in  taxes  collected  is 
one  of  the  greatest  possible  indictments 
of  the  town-fee  system  of  New  York. 
It  means  the  permanent  closing  of  the 
most  certain,  powerful  and  ready  means 
of  economy  in  tax  collection.  Just  how 
great  this  economy  would  be  is  not 
known.  That  it  would  be  great  is  cer¬ 
tain,  for  tax  collections  per  county  m 
New  York  State  are  very  much  greater 
than  in  the  counties  studied  which  use 
the  treasurer  system  of  collection. 

The  question  whether  a  system  ot 
county  collection  could  be  installed  in 
New  York  presents  no  difficulty.  1 
should  be  fairly  obvious  that  if  taxpay¬ 
ers  in  thirty-four  states  can  pay  their 
taxes  to  a  county  collecting  official,  tax 
payers  in  New  York  State  could  do  like¬ 
wise.  The  evidence  supports  this  state¬ 
ment.  A  study  was  made  of  metho  s 
of  collection  in  states  using  a  county 
system  and  of  methods  of  collection  > 
New  York.  Strange  to  say  these  met  - 
ods  do  not  differ  markedly. 

Can  Mail  Taxes  in  Some  States 

Taxpayers  in  other  states  are  inforI^' 
ed  of  their  taxes  by  notices,  P%ted  . 
published,  or  are  notified  individua 
by  mail.  They  they  mail  in  their  c  lC  ^ 
or  drafts,  visit  their  collector  at  ^ 
county  seat  or  deposit  their  taxes  1 
local  bank,  which  then  remits  to 
county  collecting  official.  The  1 
{Continued  on  page  23) 
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4891 


4893 


4895 


4894 


4896 


“Daisy  Dell”  AH  Wool  Felt 
Hats 

i~j”,HESE  are  lovely  little  hats  and  when 
finished,  they  have  all  the  style  and 
*martness  of  an  importation  direct  from 
the  Paris  Boulevards. 

The  hats  come  flat,  stamped  on  finest 
quality  all  wool  felt,  in  the  most  popular 
millinery  shades  of  the  day  and  are  cor¬ 
rectly  styled  from  every  standpoint. 
Everything  furnished  except  embroidery 
•ilk,  as  the  colors  for  the  finished  hat  are 
at  the  discretion  of  the  purchaser. 

Can  be  completely  made  up  in  a  very 
•hort  time  and  their  low  price  makes  it 
possible  for  every  woman  to  have  a  “chic 
and  becoming”  hat  to  match  each  of  her 

customes. 

4891  comes  in  Rose  with  Hickory  or¬ 
namentation. 

4892  comes  in  Castilian  Red  with 
Black  ornamentation. 

4893  comes  in  Copenhagen  Blue  with 
Hickory  ornamentation. 

4894  comes  in  White  with  Castilian 
ornamentation. 

4895  comes  in  Monkey  Skin  with  Rose 
ornamentation. 

4896  comes  in  Black  with  White  orna¬ 
mentation. 

These  hats  are  packed  flat  in  special 
S  assine  envelopes  to  insure  safe  delivery. 

nee  of  hats  is  only  $1.25  each,  post¬ 
paid  to  any  address,  delivery  guaranteed. 

rompt  attention  will  be  given  all  ©r- 
ders'  Send  orders  accompanied  by  per- 
s-na  check,  postoffice  or  express  money 
rders  or  cash  (at  your  own  risk)  to  the 
roidery  Dept.,  American  Agricul- 
txrist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


cylunt  Janet’s  Counsel 

Readers  Get  Advice  on  Perplexing  Problems 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  feel  the  need  I  shall  remember  what  you  say  about 
of  friendly  and  helpful  advice ,  Aunt  wanting  a  pen  friend  and  run  a  line  in 
Janet’s  Counsel  Corner  was  started ■  Per-  the  paper  within  the  next  few  weeks  ask- 
haps  our  other  readers  will  find  sugges -  ing  for  some  girl  to  write  you. 
tions  they  can  use  in  these  columns.  Per-  As  for  the  pick]e  recipes  j  am  sendIng 

haps  you  would  like  to  hear  directly  from  you  a  booklet  full  of  the  recipes  for  all 
Aunt  Janet  about  some  of  your  own  pre-  kinds  of  pickleSj  jams  and  marmaiades  as 

tr0b,lemf\.. If,  freely  t0  well  as  canned  fruits  and  vegetables;  keep 

it  handy  so  you  will  have  it  for  next  year. 

Note: — Would  others  of  our  readers 
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her.  No  names  are  published. 


"I  surely  have  troubles  and  worries,  and 
that's  because  there  is  no  way  out,  no  way 
to  be  able  to  support  ourselves.  I'm  Just  a 
farm  girl  eighteen  years  old  and  out  of 
school.  I  dare  not  go  to  high  school  ’cause 
I  do  not  hear  well  in  one  of  my  ears  but 
of  course  I  can  do  some  home  work  such  like  to  have  companionable  pen  friends 
as  sewing;  that’s  my  Joy  and  good  times,  to  whom  to  write?  You  ran  ere  from 
But,  dear,  if  I  could  only  get  hold  of  money  ]?  ,  Wr’te-  *OU  can  see  trom 

so  I  can  dress  like  other  city  girls  and  be  ™  above  letter  how  our  young  reader  is 

n'i'odTcTme.  you  .are  in  a  similar 

three  ready  for  market  and  they  are  Park-  position  and  would  enjoy  a  correspond- 
er’s  White  Pekins.  There  are  twenty,  ence.  If  so,  notify  Aunt  Janet  of 
three  Just  beginning  to  have  feathers  on.  Awc-DTr.ar  A ,,,  ~  ,, 

I  like  to  play  around  with  them.  If  you  -American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 

could  help  me  sell  my  three  then  I  could  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.,  and  your  name  will  be 
get  me  a  nice  fall  dress;  make  It  of  course.  r  .«  ,  ,  ,, 

But  my  machine  is  out  of  order  now.  I  sent  to  the  wnter  of  the  above  letter  so 
can’t  even  do  one  stitch  even  on  It.  One  that  she  may  open  a  correspondence  with 


With  Fels-Naptha  it  is 
so  much  easier  to  wash 
shirts.  The  naptha  in 
this  good,  safe  soap 
loosens  the  dirt — the 
soapy  suds  wash  it  away. 
A  little  light  rubbing  at 
the  cuffs — then  rinse, 
wring,  hang  out  to  dry. 
Fels-Naptha  does  most 
of  the  heavy  rubbing  for 
you.  Use  Fels-Naptha 
for  washing  machine  or 
hand  work.  Your  grocer 
has  it.  Order  today. 


For  Little  Men 


Pattern  2192  makes  a  little  suit  which 
consists  of  a  slip-on  blouse  and  side  closing 
trousers.  Non-crushable  linen,  cotton  suiting, 
cotton  broadcloth,  pongee,  wool  jersey  or 
velveteen  may  well  be  used.  It  cuts  in  sizes, 
2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years.  In  the  4  year  size, 
If {  yards  of  36-inch  material  with  %  yard 
of  36-inch  contrasting  and  yard  of  27- 
inch  lining  is  required.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with 
correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin 
(although  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk). 
Add  12c  for  one  of  the  New  Fall 
Fashion  Books  and  send  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist 
461 -4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


you. 


reason  I’m  lonesome  every  day,  Mother, 
Dad  and  brother  go  threshing  and  only  I 
and  the  baby  are  home.  I  attend  to  all  the 
animals  except  the  cows;  I  don’t  milk.  I’d 
love  to  have  some  polly  pen  friends  too, 
some  girl  my  age  and  “genious”  like  my¬ 
self  and  modern;  not  old  fashioned  ’cause 
1  love  the  modern  life.  Now,  Auntie,  write 
and  let  me  know  what  I  can  do  and  have 
little  helps  like  the  American  Agriculturist 
had  in  these  last  two  copies;  they  are  help¬ 
ful.  Have  you  any  sweet  pickle  recipes 
and  beet  pickle?  I  forgot  how  they  make 
It  since  last  year’s  canning.” — LONELY. 

|  SUGGEST  that  the  best  way  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  your  ducks  or  duck  eggs  is  to 
run  a  little  advertisement  in  your  county 
paper.  This  will  cost  you  a  little  money 
but  in  that  way  you  will  be  better  able  to 
find  a  market  than  in  any  other  way. 
They  would  not  bring  you  much  return 
if  you  had  to  ship  them  a  long  distance, 
so  it  is  better  to  dispose  of  them  as  near¬ 
by  as  possible. 

Perhaps  your  machine  needs  some  slight 
attention  to  make  it  sew  straight.  I  am 
attaching  a  series  of  articles  which  we 
have  run  on  the  care  of  the  machine  and 
they  can  tell  you  better  than  I  can  in  a 
short  letter,  what  to  do  to  regulate  your 
stitch,  the  tension,  etc.  I  hope  that  you 
can  get  your  machine  adjusted  because  it 
means  a  great  deal  towards  turning  out  a 
nice  j’ob. 


To  Freshen  Lettuce 

To  revive  wilted  lettuce,  cabbage  or 
celery  or  to  keep  it  fresh,  dampen  a 
cloth  and  put  in  the  bottom  of  an  air 
lettuce  in  this  crock,  cover  closely  and 
tight  crock  or  tin  receptacle.  Put  the 
let  stand  in  a  cool  place. — L.  M.  T. 

♦  *  * 

Brown  sugar  will  not  lump  and  harden 
if  it  is  kept  in  the  ice  box  or  in  a  cool 
place  cov.ered  with  a  damp  cloth. 


Coat  for  Fall  and  Winter 


FELS  &  CO.,  Philadelphia 


Keating 

Stoves 

Up 


New  FREE 
book  quotes 

ciuced  Factory  Prices,. 
5-Year  Guarantee  Bond  on 

Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces.  200 
Btylcs  and  sizes.  Beautiful  poi> 
celain  enamel  ranges  and  com¬ 
bination  gas  and  coal  ranges. 
Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 
heating  stoves.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  24-hr.  shipments.  30- 
day  free  trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  650,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co© 

Manufacturers 

801  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Amazing  invention.  Brilliant, 

soft,  mellow  white  light,  restful  to 
eyes.  Bums  96%  air.  Equals 
safety,  brilliancy  of  electricity, l-10th 
the  cost.  20  times  brighter  than  wick 
lamps.  More  healthful.  Easy  to  oper¬ 
ate.  No  smoke.  No  soot.  No  odor. 

Low  priced.  Guaranteed.  Table 
lamps,  wall,  hanging  lamps  and  lanterns. 

REE  Trial. 


AGENTS!] 

$12.00  a  Day 

Make  big  money. 
New  plan.  Simply 
accept  orders.  No 
experience  or  capi¬ 
tal  required.  Outfit 
Free  to  hustlers. 
Send  for  exclusive 
territory  and  Free 
outfit  Offer. 

Write  today 


“  Liberal  Offer 
Try  it  30  days  Free. 

Write  at  once  for 
special  Introductory, 
low  price,  offer  anc 
free  trial  opportuni 
ty.  No  risk.  No. 
obligation.  Send 
name  and  ad¬ 
dress  today. 

The  AKRON 
LAMP  CO. 

1  150  Lamp  Bldg-TAKHOfiToft*© 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling: 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  SI. CO  at<lrufrg-ist3. 
Hlscox  Chem.  Works.  Patchogue.  N.  Y. 


Pattern  3097  is  the  simple  straightline 
coat  so  useful  for  general  wear.  The  fronts 
are  underfaced  and  rolled  with  convertible 
collar  forming  revert.  Sleeves  are  one  piece. 
It  cuts  in  sites  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
♦4  and  46  inches  bust  measure.  The  36-inch 
site  requires  3J4  yards  of  AO-inch  material 
with  3}i  yards  of  46-inch  lining.  Camel’s 
hair,  wool  velour,  velveteen,  light  weight 
tweed  and  novelty  woolens  ore  appropriate. 
Price  13c. 


Raclffifru  Maforialc65'Page  Catalog  and  directions  15c. 
UuoAGIIJf  mulCI  laid  geeds,  raffla,  wooden  bases,  ehalr 
cane,  Indian  asb  spliuts.  cane  webbing,  wooden  oeads, 
rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34.  Mass. 


j  The  Hotel 

I 

j  48th  Street — West  of  Broadway 

Times  Square’s  Finest  Hotel 


2  Within  convenient  walking  distance  to 
important  business  centres  and 
Theatres,  Ideal  Transit 
Facilities 

i  450 ROOMS  and  450  BATHS 

Every  room  an  Outside  Room  with  two 
large  windows 

Large  Single  Rooms  $L00  per 

Size  ll'6"x20' _ ^  day 

For  two,  $5  00  With  Twin  Beds,  $6.00 
Large  Double  Rooms  $C.OO  per 

Twin  Beds,  Bath _ u  day 

SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES 


Furnished  or 
Unfurnished 


Suites  with  serving  pantry 
595  to  $150  per  month 


Priced  RESTAURANT 


Cuisine 


Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request 

Curtis  A.  Hale,  Managing  Director  « 
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Heirlooms  yes ! 

but  not  in  a 
bedspring 

•  <r  off  buyio§  *  fm 

Putting. is  coaxing y 
bedspring  I*  c  er.  to- 
bealth  gj  to  et  your 

day  »  Bedspring-  J° 

poster  Idea  ^  to  start 

nig'rr  is  -ne  support 

with-  bette  J-’m0re  com 
finer  n«v«  teep_and  better 
fortable  si  P  ter  ideal 
health-  hhe r  jjo  super- 
Spring  ^l*ight  spiels will 
^-line  test 

“"Pmo.e  S»”“  (..I  ,ta» 

lo“S«°»»®V'd“St0 

sible-  ~ 


genuine  Foster  Ideal 
g  bears  this  trade  mark 
s  side  rail.  If  you 
see  this  trade  mark  it 
a  Foster  Ideal. 


3k-  -n-.QS.  Mro-  Co- 

w«tc  m  Factory 


Tfre  Bedspring 
that  Supports 
the  Spine  ~ 


COFFEE  that  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 

WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 


N°  housewife  can  make  good  coffee 
if  the  coffee  she  buys  has  lost  its 
flavor.  Any  housewife  can  make 
good  coffee  from  this  coffee  with  the 
flavor  roasted  in.  Try  it.  There’s 
no  secret  process.  Just  use  your 
own  good  method  of  making.  That 
fragrant  aroma,  that  rich  coffee 
taste — your  family  and  guests  will 
enjoy  them  every  time  you  serve 
White  House  Coffee. 

The  Flavor  is  Roasted  In/ 

DW1NELL-W  RIGHT  COMPANY 

Boston  —  Chicago  —  Portsmouth.  Va. 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
lif  \ 

American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 


STAMMERING 

Permanently  corrected  at  the  Bogue  InsUtnte. 
Pounded  1901.  National  patronage.  Scientific 
training  of  speech  musculature.  Comfortable  home¬ 
like  dormitories,  recreation  rooms,  etc.  Ask  for  free 
book  including  complete  information. 

BOGUE  INSTITUTE  FOR  STAMMERERS, 
10805  Bojm  Building, 

1147  N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


American  Agriculturist,  October  1,  1927, 

More  Kindergarten  Helps 

Here  Are  Suggestions  for  the  Busy  Mother 

of  a*-  been  mysteriously  missing,  a  narrower 
piece  of  the  tube  would  come  to  th« 
rescue.  A  long  strip  does  excellently 
when  taking  piees  from  the  oven,  while 
squares,  pierced  in  a  design,  serve  as  hot 
plate  mats.  In  fact,  very  pretty  mats 
pearance  of  various  flowers,  animals  and  may  be  made  by  weavstrips  of  red  and 


CTENCILS  are  fun  and  a  set 
^  sorted  ones — about  30  or  35 — may  be 
bought  for  35  to  70  cents.  They  last  a 
long  time,  with  reasonable  care  in  their 
use  and  many  little  object  lessons  may 
be  taught  with  them — such  as  the  ap- 


fruits.  The  set  we  use  includes  pictures 
of  famous  people,  Lincoln,  Washington, 
Martha  Washington  and  others,  be¬ 
sides  the  flowers,  etc.,  above  mentioned. 
These  are  of  value  as  they  familiarize 
the  children  with  the  way  these  histori¬ 
cal  people  looked. 

The  pictures  when  completed  may  be 
colored  with  wax  crayons,  if  desired,  or 
left  plain.  An  investment  of  ten  cents 
in  a  box  of  these  wax  crayons  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one.  At  a  “5  and  10”  you  may 
obtain  them  with  16  colors  to  a  box, 
elsewhere  that  size  of  box  costs  a  few 
cents  more. 

Scratch  paper  may  be  had  from  a 
school-supply  company  for  about  35 
cents  per  500  sheets.  The  price  justi¬ 
fies  its  purchase  if  one  has  many  young¬ 
sters  to  use  such  paper.  Of  course, 
white  wrapping  paper,  the  back  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  advertising  letters  that  are  of 
no  value,  envelopes  opened  flat,  are  fine 
to  use  for  “play  work”  when  one  has 
them.  Some  children  will  enjoy  taking 
a  pencil  and  an  old  catalogue  and  mak¬ 
ing  out  “orders”  in  the  catalogue  or  cut¬ 
ting  out  what  they  want  to  buy.  A  play 
store  may  be  thus  furnished  and  money 
made  by  cutting  cardboard  or  paper 
disks  and  putting  figures  on.  Or  by  cut¬ 
ting  figures  from  calendar  pages  as  re¬ 
quired. 

Books,  old  or  new,  should  not  be 
given  any  little  child  to  mark  or  cut  upl 
Why  should  he  or  she  be  expected  to 
distinguish  good  books  from  worthless, 
next  time  if  that  is  allowed  once? — Ma- 
belle  Robert. 


gray  tubing,  just  like  kindergarten  mats, 
and  holding  in  place  with  a  bit  of  ce¬ 
ment  I  have  seen  a  really  lovely  bag 
made  by  weaving  strips  of  red  and  gray 
together,  and  fastening  a  lining  by 
means  of  tire  cement.  So  a  discarded 
tube  or  two  is  very  handy  to  have 
around. — A.  B.  S.,  Calif. 


Get  Gifts  Ready  Early 

TV  7E  still  have  on  hand  some  of  the 
**  very  attractive  articles  stamped 
for  embroidery  shown  in  colors  in  an 
early  summer  issue,  (June  18th).  Since 
these  items  are  exceedingly  reasonable 
in  price  and  are  well  suited  for  gifts,  we 
are  again  listing  their  prices  here: 

No.  1092 — Vanity  set  stamped  on 
white  embroidery  cloth;  attractive  de¬ 
sign,  yet  simple  enough  for  the  little 
girl  to  make  for  her  own  dressing  table 
—15c. 

No.  1258 — Child’s  voile  dress  (one 
year  size)  of  good  material  in  delicate 
shades  of  blue,  peach,  green  or  yellow. 
The  collar  and  cuffs  are  edged  with  nar¬ 
row  Val  lace.  Clever  flower  design  on 
front  of  skirt  can  be  made  in  a  very 
short  time — $1.25. 

No.  1581 — Red  or  blue  checked  batiste 
apron  for  adult,  charming  for  “nice** 
wear  or  for  gift — 75c.  • 

No.  1081— Apron  stamped  on  un¬ 
bleached  muslin;  pockets  of  fast  colored 
blue  chambray.  Practical  and  attract¬ 
ive  for  girls  or  adults. — 59c. 

Send  orders  to  Embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  American-  Agriculturist,  461-4tlt 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Old  Inner  Tubes 

YV/E  have  found  many  uses  for  old 
**  inner  tubes.  An  inch  wide  band 
cut  across  way  makes  a  good  strong 
elastic  to  hold  the  children’s  school¬ 
books  together.  As  an  emergency  meas¬ 
ure  when  a  small  person’s  garter  has 


It  may  be  hard  to  find  an  hour  for  re¬ 
arranging  your  kitchen  for  easier  work, 
but  an  hour  now  may  save  many  hour! 
later. 

*  *  * 

Blotting  paper  and  a  warm  flatiron  will 
usually  remove  candle  wax  from  clothe! 
or  table  cloths. 


Woolly  Lamb  Blanket 


I  TERE  is  the  very  thing  you  need  for 
*  the  gift  to  that  new  baby  or  for 
the  Christmas  remembrance  to  the  lit- 
tlest  one.  Use  this  very  design,  trace 
it  by  using  a  sheet  of  carbon  paper,  di¬ 
rectly  on  to  the  blanket  or  garment  you 
want  to  decorate.  Outline  in  color-fast 
embroidery  floss,  sew  a  strip  of  ribbon 


for  the  collar  (same  ribbon  as  you 
for  binding  the  blanket)  and  as  a  final 
realistic  touch,  sew  on  a  tiny,  tinkl? 
belli  The  very  same  design  may  be  used 
for  applique  patches  of  white  wooly  tnar 
terial  blind-stitched  down  to  the  blanket 
or  garment  (romper  pocket,  for  ^ 
stance). 
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NEW  YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Dunkirk 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 
Ithaca 
Little  Falla 
Newburgh 
Olean 
Oneonta 
Rome 
Watertown 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 
Beaver  Falla 
Bloomsburg 
Brad  dock 
Bradford 
Carlisle 
Cham  Dersburg 
Coatesviile 
Du  Bcii 
Frankiin 
Greensbuiv 
Grove  City 
Hanover 
Indi  ana 
Jeanette 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
McKeesport 
Meadville 
Monessen 
Mount  Carmel 
Mount  Pleasant 
New  Kensington 
Oil  City 
Pittston 
Pottstowr 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Stroudsburg 
Titusville 
Uniontown 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
Williamsport 

MARYLAND 

Frederick 

NEW  JERSEY 
Vineland 
Salem 

W.  VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Grafton 
Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 
Welch 


MENS  UNDERWEAR  and  HOSIERY 

Express  the  Savinas  Effected 
by  Our  Co-operative  Buying 


MEN  have  not  been  forgotten  by 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Company,  for 
at  any  of  the  885  Department  Stores  in 
this  Nation-wide  Institution  you  will 
find  everything  the 
man  wears  —  outer 
things  and  underthings , 
from  head  to  foot — for 
work,  for  dress,  or  for 
rest  and  sleep. 

As  in  all  our  other  de¬ 
partments,  here  full 
VALUE  for  every  dol¬ 
lar  is  our  dominant 
thought.  Here,  too, you 
will  find  the  reflection 
of  the  important  sav¬ 
ings  effected  by  our  tre¬ 
mendous  co-operative 


VALUES  THAT  ARE  THE 
TALK  OF  THE  NATION 


$1.00 


Men’s  "4-/or-l”  Lisle  Sock 
Fine  gauge,  full  mercerized, 
double  sole,  extra  heavy  heel  and 
toe  with  our  new  feature  “Two 
Toe,”  extra  reinforcement.  Black 
and  colors.  Pair  25c; 

4  for . 

Men’s  701  Silk  Sock 
With  mercerized  sole,  heel  and 
toe,  also  with  “Two  Toe”  fea¬ 
ture.  Black  and  colors.  AC\~ 
Pair . 4VC 

Men’s  1006  Grey  Random 
Union  Suits 

Flat  fleeced;  full  length,  long 
sleeves;  warm,  well  shaped,  qq  _ 
cut  full . 70  C 

Men’s  101  Heavy  Grey 
Ribbed  Union  Suits 

Part  wool,  anklelength,  d>-j  Q  Q 
long  sleeves  .  .  .  .  £pA.“0 
Sizes  for  all  builds. 


purchasingresources — savings  made 
by  us  and  then  passed  on  toyou!  The 
underwear  and  hosiery  savings  named 
here  are  typical  examples  of  the  values 
to  be  found  in  Clothing, 
Shoes,  Hats,  Haber¬ 
dashery  and  in  every 
other  item  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  either  men,  wo¬ 
men  or  children  wear. 


Experienc  e  d 
Young  Salesmen 
wanted  to  train 
for  our  Store 
Managers. 


A  NATION-WIDE 
INSTITUTION - 


It  will  pay  you  to  go 
to  your  nearest  J.  C. 
Penney  Company 
Store  for  your  next 
purchases.  See  what 
you  buy  before  you 
buy  it— and  SAVE 
MONEY  ON  EVERY 
PURCHASE. 


Write  today  for 
our  illustrated 
“Store  News  Fall 
Catalog .”  It  will 
save  you  money. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  I,  1927 

Puddings  Galore 

By  Hilda  Richmond 

|[F  you  want  a.  nice,  cheap,  easy  des¬ 
sert  try  making  a  dozen  or  more  plum 
puddings  at  once.  Hunt  up  your  pound 
baking  powder  cans,  the  one  pound  cof¬ 
fee  cans  or  other  receptacles  with  a 
cover  that  pushes  on  over  the  top  and 
thoroughly  oil  them  with  sweet  melted 
butter.  Do  not  take  syrup  pails  or  cans 
with  rims  into  which  the  covers  fit  as 
the  pudding  will  not  come  out  easily. 

Right  after  butchering  day  when  the 
juet  from  the  beef  is  sweet  and  dry,  and 
easily  shaved  to  powder  cut  a  large 
Quantity  of  it  with  a  sharp  knife.  Se¬ 
lect  the  hard,  dry  pieces  that  are  not 
greasy  and  shave  down  very  thinly. 
Next  take  a  pint  and  a  half  of  flour  for 
a  pound  can,  a  pinch  of  salt,  one  egg,  a 
small  cup  of  suet  and  enough  skim  milk 
to  make  a  thick  batter,  too  thick  for 
anything  but  muffins.  Now  add  two 
cups  of  raisins  and  mix  well.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  measure  for  one  can  first 
and  then  you  will  know  exactly  how 
much  it  will  hold.  Leave  two  inches  at 
the  top  for  swelling,  as  the  flour  and 
fruit  both  will  swell.  After  the  first 
one  is  mixed  measure  and  make  a  larger 
quantity  at  a  time. 

For  a  variation  you  can  mix  chopped 
figs  or  dates  with  some  of  the  batter. 
Spices  can  be  added,  or  nuts.  In  mak¬ 
ing  twelve  to  eighteen  puddings  it  is 
Veil  to  vary  them  a  little. 

Now  take  the  wash  boiler  or  a  tub, 
and  cover  the  bottom  with  slats,  or  old 
wire  screening  doubled  several  times. 
Place  on  the  range  and  set  the  cans  on 
it.  Fill  almost  to  the  tops  of  the  cans 
with  boiling  water  and  keep  at  the  boil¬ 
ing  point  for  four  or  five  hours.  A 
winter  afternoon  when  the  top  of  the 
range  is  not  needed  is  a  good  time  to 
make  the  puddings.  When  done  set 
away  like  canned  fruit  and  when  wanted 
reheat.  Make  your  hot  sauce  and  your 
dessert  is  as  good  as  the  day  it  was 
made. 


Household  Hints 

Cornmeal  makes  fine  cold  weather 
dishes — flapjacks,  mush,  and  Johnny 
cake.  Mixing  the  meal  with  water  to 
form  a  paste  keeps  the  lumps  out  of 
mush,  and  the  paste  may  then  be  added 
to  hot  milk  or  water. 

*  *  + 

An  oblong  kitchen  can  usually  be  ar¬ 
ranged  more  conveniently  than  a  square 
'one. 

*  *  * 

Keep  a  few  dried  corn  cobs  in  a  small 
tin  can  partly  filled  with  kerosene.  One 
*of  these  is  the  quickest  kindling  for  a  fire. 

E.  B.  G. 

★  *  * 

A  strip  of  muslin  or  cotton  flannel  sew¬ 
ed  to  the  lower  edge  of  short  blankets  will 
keep  them  tucked  in  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed  and  allow  plenty  of  covers  for  ones 

shoulders. 

*  *  * 

A  paint  brush  and  some  paint  can  often 
transform  an  assorted  collection  of  furni¬ 
ture  into  a  harmonious  set 

*  *  * 

A  dumb  waiter  is  more  helpful  in  some 
kitchens  than  one  that  can  talk. 

*  *  * 

Leisure  hours  are  best  earned  by  well 
planned  work. 


A  New  Remedy  for  Worms 

( Continued  from  page  19) 

weighing  from  one  to  three  pounds,  to  one 
ounce _  for  adult  birds.  At  present  it  is 
administered  directly  into  the  gizzard  by 
Cleans  of  a  slightly  flexible  catheter.  By 
ms  method  of  administration,  the  caecum 
worms  are  also  destroyed  when  the  dose 
liters  the  caeca,  which  it  does  about  half 
o  the  time.  When  the  same  dose  is  in- 
Toduced  per  cloaca,  the  caecum  worms 
destroyed  in  most  cases.  This  vermi- 
al  preparation  is  now*  available  and 


may  be  obtained  undejr  the  name  of  Iodine 
V ermicide  ( liquid  ) . 

Shortly  after  the  administration  of 
Iodine  Vermicide  to  poultry  the  free 
iodine  is  neutralized  by  combining  with 
the  intestinal  contents  and  for  the  most 
part,  passes  out  as  such  compounds.  Such 
amounts  of  these  organic  compounds,  as 
are  absorbed  by  the  bird,  prove  to  have  a 
beneficial  action  on  the  bird;  and  at  least 
in  cases  of  chicken-pox  and  roup,  marked 
improvements  have  been  observed  follow¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  vermicidal  doses 
of  Iodine  Vermicide. 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been 
conducted  in  collaboration  with  the 
Poultry  Department  at  Michigan  State 
College  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  dosing  of  birds,  especially  re¬ 
peated  dosings  injure  birds.  While  these 
experiments  will  form  the  basis  of  another 
paper,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state 
here  that  results  indicate  that  the  treat¬ 
ment  is  highly  beneficial  rather  than  in¬ 
jurious.  In  one  experiment  a  flock  of 
birds  was  divided  into  three  lots  and  placed 
in  pens,  one  of  these  pens  was  iodized 
four  times  with  Iodine  Suspensotd  and  the 
birds  were  given  four  dosings,  at  three 
week  intervals,  of  Iodine  Vermicide,  an¬ 


other  pen  was  given  two  such  dosings  and 
iodizings,  while  the  third  pen  was  iodized 
only  once  and  the  birds  dosed  only  once. 
The  birds  which  received  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  dosings  proved  to  be  noticeably 
the  best  looking  group  of  birds  and  were 
the  best  egg  producers.  The  pen  receiv¬ 
ing  the  two  dosings  followed  next  in  this 
respect.  In  another  experiment  a  flock 
of  twenty  young  cockerels,  weighing  about 
one  and  one-third  pounds  each,  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  nearly  equal  groups.  One 
group  was  dosed  with  Iodine  Vermicide 
and  given  leg  bands.  Two  days  later 
each  group  was  weighed.  The  groups 
were  then  combined  and  placed  in  fatten¬ 
ing  cages  and  fattened  for  the  market. 
At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  the  groups  were 
again  separated  and  weighed.  The  un¬ 
banded  birds  showed  a  gain  of  50  per 
cent  in  weight,  but  the  banded  birds 
showed  a  gain  of  78  per  cent. 


.  How  Taxes  Are  Gathered 

( Continued  from  page  20) 

sonal  visit  of  the  collector  in  these 
counties  is  almost  entirely  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

In  New  York,  most  taxpayers  pay  by 


meeting  or  visiting  their  collectors. 
Payment  by  mail  is  next  in  importance, 
and  least  of  all  in  importance  comes 
payment  at  the  taxpayer’s  home.  Tax¬ 
payers  in  New  York  have  gone  as  far 
as  they  can  go  individually  toward  a 
different  system  of  collection.  They 
are  using  checks;  they  are  using  the 
mails;  they  are  visiting  their  collectors, 
and  they  are  making  personal  payment 
at  their  homes  for  the  most  part  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  another  age.  The  next  step  is  to 
install  county  treasurer  collection,  re¬ 
quiring  county  treasurers  to  notify  all 
taxpayers  by  mail.  If  the  tax  collecting 
unit  had  changed  with  the  changing  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  environment,  county 
unit  collection  would  have  been  a  fact 
in  New  York  long  ago. 

In  closing,  the  following  quotation 
from  a  letter  written  by  a  county  treas¬ 
urer  in  New  Mexico  may  be  suggestive: 
“I  mail  tax  notices  to  all  taxpayers  as 
soon  as  the  tax  roll  is  finished  that 
taxes  are  due  and  when  they  will  be  de¬ 
linquent.  I  would  rather  have  taxes 
paid  by  mail  than  paid  in  person,  as  we 
can  handle  it  that  way  a  good  deal 
faster.” 
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The  Bravest  Man  in  the  World 


A-BOSS,  ca-boss,  ca-boss!  Go  git 
’em,  Tige !  Go  get  ’em !  Ca-boss, 
ca-boss,  ca-boss!  Hey,  Tige,  blast  ye,  go 
git  ’em!” 

As  this  ancient  call  of  the  herdsman 
for  his  cows  drifted  in  through  his  cham¬ 
ber  window,  Bob  Greene  rolled  over  in 
bed,  lay  a  moment,  and  then  sat  up. 

“Confound  that  old  Harris,  anyway,”  he 
growled.  “When  he  and  that  darn  dog 
of  his  get  started  after  his  cows  no  one 
within  seven  miles  can  sleep.  Got  a  voice 
like  a  fog-horn.” 

Still  muttering  and  complaining  about 
his  inconsiderate  neighbor,  Bob  swung  his 
long  legs  to  the  floor  and  hastily  pulling 
on  shirt,  overalls  and  boots,  he  went 
whistling  down  over  the  pasture  lot  to  the 
brook  and  through  the  maple  grove  to  get 
his  own  cows  for  the  morning  milking. 

“Git  along  there,”  he  told  a  lagging 
cow  as  he  accelerated  her  pace  with  a 
stone.  “This  is  circus  day,  by  jingoes, 
the  first  holiday  the  girl  and  I  have  had 
this  summer,  and  we  ain’t  had  this  one 
yet.  Always  have  to  stop  and  milk  cows 
— even  if  I  was  goin’  to  my  own  funeral ! 

“Never  mind,  this  old  footstool  ain’t 
such  a  bad  place,  after  all,  when  a  feller’s 
got  a  girl  like  mine.  Sure  feel  as 
though  I  had  the  world  by  the  tail  this 

mornin’ _ Yes,  sir,  but  mebbe  I’ll  have 

the  grit  to  pop  the  question  to  Helen  to¬ 
day.  ’Bout  time — been  thinkin’  about  it 
for  more  than  two  years.” 

When  the  cows  were  finally  in  their 
stanchions,  Bob  got  his  pails  and  began 
milking.  Somewhat  absent-mindedly  he 
sat  down  to  milk  the  last  cow,  a  chronic 
kicker,  and  forgot  to  put  the  customary 
strap  on  her  legs.  The  cow  kept  step¬ 
ping  around  and  swishing  her  tail,  paying 
no  attention  *o  the  milker’s  much  repeated 
advice  to  “So-boss !  So  !  you  darn  brute,” 
until  finally  when  he  had  nearly  finished, 
she  raised  her  foot  and  before  he  could 
prevent,  stuck  it  in  the  pail  of  milk, 
tipping  it  over  and  precipitating  both  milk 
and  milker  in  a  bad  mess  under  the  next 
cow. 

Almost  bursting  with  sudden  wrath  and 
indignation,  Bob  sorted  himself  out  and 
grabbed  his  three-legged  milking  stool  to 
thrash  the  cow.  With  his  weapon  poised 
in  the  air,  his  eye  caught  a  motto  which 
the  county  agricultural  agent  had  recently 
posted  in  the  stable : 

"Be  gentle  with  cows.  Pounding  them 

may  make  beefsteak,  but  it  never  will 

make  milk.” 

He  lowered  his  stool  and  addressed  the 
cow:  “By  the  jumpin’  John  Rogers,  the 
teachings  of  ‘book  farming’  saved  your 
worthless  hide  that  time,  you  dod-blasted 
she-devil,  but  the  next  time  you  put  your 
foot  in  my  pail,  the  folks  in  Tophet  are 
goin’  to  have  some  fresh  beef!” 

The  morning  work  was  finished  at  last, 
the  old  flivver  washed  and  oiled  up,  and 
Bob  was  on  his  way  to  neighbor  Daniel’s 
to  get  Helen  for  the  trip  to  town  and 
the  circus. 

“Every  day  has  been  a  week  lately,”  said 
Bob,  after  he  had  helped  Helen  into  the 
car  and  they  were  on  their  way. 

“So  it  has  with  me,  too,  Bob,”  said  the 
girl,  looking  up  into  his  boyish  face.  “I 
have  a  little  calendar  in  my  room  and 
every  night  for  a  week  just  before  I 
blew  out  my  light  I  have  crossed  out  an¬ 
other  day.  Mother  says  that  some  day  I 
shall  not  be  quite  so  anxious  to  see  the 
days  fade  into  the  past.” 

The  boy  did  not  reply.  He  was  busy 
trying  to  visualize  the  little  room  where 
the  girl  he  loved  slept.  Some  day,  maybe, 
he  would  know,  and  in  that  thought  there 
was  great  tenderness  and  happiness. 

Was  it  Bryant  who  said  that  Nature 
speaks  a  various  language?  So  do  lovers. 
As  they  rode  along  the  country  road, 
bordered  by  the  August  corn  fields,  Bob 
and  Blelen  spoke  the  language  of  the 
everyday,  talking  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors  and  topics  of  the  countryside, 
but  all  of  the  time  beneath  these  common¬ 
places  their  hearts  were  singing  to  each 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


other  in  that  other  language  that  was  old 
when  the  world  was  young,  a  language 
that  all  the  world  knows,  else  why  did 
friends  smile  so  understanding^  when 
they  passed  the  absorbed  couple  on  the 
road  ? 

Coming  nearer  town  the  traffic  in¬ 
creased  and  Bob  gave  more  attention  to 
his  driving  while  Helen  sat  a  little  far¬ 
ther  over  on  her  side  of  the  seat. 

“Must  have  been  sort  of  nice,  Bob,  to 
have  lived  in  the  old  days  of  knights- 
errant.  I  have  just  been  reading  about 
the  knights  of  King  Arthur’s  court  and 
the  Crusaders  to  free  Jerusalem  from  the 
Moslem  infidels.  The  knight  used  to 
wear  his  lady’s  favor  in  battle  and  fought 
in  tournaments  and  duels  to  win  his  lady’s 
regard.  In  those  days  they  were  always 
reverent  and  gallant  toward  women,  and 
above  all,  they  were  always  especially 
brave.” 

“Maybe  if  you  would  read  a  little  his¬ 
tory  of  those  times  instead  of  novels,” 
answered  Bob,  “you  would  get  a  different 
view  of  those  selfsame  knights.  For  hun- 


relic  of  another  age,”  pointing  to  an  ele¬ 
phant.  “He  knows  more  in  a  minute 
than  this  whole  batch  of  dirty  monkeys 
ever  will  know.” 

When  the  couple  came  to  the  cage  of 
old  Betsy,  the  lion,  Helen  shuddered,  and 
Bob,  laughingly  said:  “How  would  you 
like  to  go  back  to  the  cave-man  days 
when  Betsy’s  forbears  were  truly  the 
forest  rulers,  and  the  only  weapon  that 
man  had  was  a  big  club?” 

“That  would  depend  entirely  upon  the 
bravery  of  my  cave-man,”  promptly  re¬ 
turned  the  girl. 

“What  would  you  do.  Bob,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “if  you  met  this  lion  loose  alone 
on  a  dark  night?” 

“Run  like  thunder,”  he  laughed.  “Think 
I  was  raised  for  lion  fodder?” 

By  now  it  was  time  for  the  main  show 
to  open,  so  the  boy  and  girl  hastened  to 
the  “big  top”,  past  the  harsh-voiced  ven¬ 
dors  of  pink  lemonade  and  peanuts,  and 
followed  the  crowd  around  and  climbed 
the  precarious  boards  to  their  own  seats. 

“Golly,  Helen,”  said  Bob,  squeezing  the 


A  Story  With  a  Laugh 

HERE’S  another  serial  story  which  will  be  finished  in  two  instalments 
written  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  author  of  “The  Trouble  Maker”  and  editor 
of  American  Agriculturist.  Like  most  of  Mr.  Eastman’s  writings,  this  story 
has  real  farm  atmosphere  and  is  about  the  kind  of  folks  you  have  known 
all  of  your  life.  If  you  want  some  real  laughs  and  some  good  entertain¬ 
ment,  read  how  the  adventures  and  mis-adventures  of  old  Betsy,  the  circus 
lion,  helped  to  unscramble  the  love  affair  of  Bob  and  Helen.  If  you  like 
these  stories  by  Mr.  Eastman,  say  so,  and  you  may  get  more  of  them. 

Did  you  make  a  guess  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  last  short  story,  as 
to  who  wrote  each  part  of  the  serial,  “The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me  ?  The 
answer  is  on  our  Editorial  Page  this  time. 


dreds  of  years  the  robber  barons,  the  so- 
called  ‘knighthood’s  flower’,  held  up  Eng¬ 
land’s  progress  by  robbing  and  oppressing 
the  poor,  sacking  the  land  and  constantly 
quarreling  and  fighting  among  themselves. 

I  don’t  see  much  bravery  in  that.  One 
of  their  nice  little  gallantries  was  steal¬ 
ing  each  other's  women.” 

“All  the  same,”  replied  the  girl  with 
some  spirit,  “I  would  like  to  see  any 
modern  man  with  half  the  grit  and  back¬ 
bone  that  some  of  those  old  boys  used 
to  have.  Anything  that  I  never,  never 
could  stand  would  be  a  man  who  was  a 
coward!” 

Somewhat  dazed  by  this  emphatic  state¬ 
ment,  Bob  rode  along  in  silence,  and  they 
came  after  a  while  to  town  and  to  the 
big  ten-acre  lot  which  was  almost  entirely 
covered  with  the  white  canvas  of  the  “big 
top”.  After  parking  his  car,  Bob  and 
Helen  lined  up  with  hundreds  of  other 
holiday  seekers  to  wait  their  turn  to  buy- 
entrance  tickets  at  the  ticket  wagon.  When 
Bob  finally  reached  the  ticket  window,  he 
started  to  hand  up  his  money  when  a 
rowdy  at  one  side  suddenly  stepped  in  out 
of  his  turn,  brushed  Bob  roughly  to  one  side 
and  proceeded  to  buy  his  own  ticket. 

Helen  was  right  behind  and  saw  the 
incident.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of 
the  crowd,  she  said,  “Bob,  what  in  the 
world  did  you  let  that  fellow  get  ahead 
of  you  for?  It  wasn’t  his  turn;  it  was 
yours.”  _ 

Bob  smiled  deprecatingly. 

“Well,  what  does  it  matter?  We  had 
plenty  of  time.” 

Helen  said  nothing  more,  but  she  was 
unusually  silent  for  sometime  afterward. 

Going  along  with  the  crowd,  the  boy 
and  girl  entered  the  menagerie,  and  Bob 
showed  the  results  of  much  reading  when 
he  pointed  out  to  Helen  in  surprising 
detail  the  characteristics  and  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  the  animal  species. 

After  watching  the  antics  of  half  a 
dozen  monkeys,  Bob  said:  “I  can’t  see 
much  to  the  Darwinian  theory  that  folks 
all  came  in  the  first  place  from  monkeys.” 

“I  do,”  said  Helen.  “See  how  much 
they  look  like  human  beings.” 

“Brains  are  what  count,”  said  the  boy, 
“and  monkeys  never  seem-  smart  to  me, 
like  a  horse  or  a  dog.  Now  look  at  this 


girl’s  hand  after  they  were  seated.  “It 
certainly  is  a  poor  specimen  of  humanity 
who  doesn’t  like  to  go  to  a  circus.  Makes 
me  think  of  old  man  Phillips  down  at 
Besemer’s  Corners.  Every  time  a  circus 
comes  to  town  he  and  his  wife  have  a 
row  about  his  going.  He  always  used  to 
get  away  with  it  by  claiming  he  had  to 
go  to  take  the  kids,  but  now  that  the 
kids  are  all  grown  up,  she  makes  him 
stay  at  home.” 

“I  wish  the  band  would  play,”  said 
Helen.  “A  good  circus  band  is  always 
half  the  fun.” 

Just  then  the  band  did  strike  up  and 
with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  show 
began  with  a  grand  entry  parade  clear 
around  the  great  circular  arena.  There 
were  dozens  and  dozens  of  beautiful 
horses,  some  with  riders  and  some  pulling 
the  shining  two-wheel  chariots ;  there 
were  a  half  dozen  old  elephants  and 
dozens  of,  animals  drawn  in  their  cages, 
including  Betsy,  the  lion.  There  were 
comical  clowns  and  freaks  of  every  kind 
and  description.  Then  came  the  perform¬ 
ances  in  the  three  circus  rings,  each  filled 
every  minute  with  some  hair-raising, 
thrilling  act.  So  much  to  see  was  there 
that  one  could  only  get  a  very  small  part 
of  all  that  happened. 

And  then  there  were  best  of  all,  the 
country  folks  lining  the  stands,  clapping, 
cheering  and  laughing,  having  a  much  ap¬ 
preciated  good  time. 

What  is  a  ciixus  without  pink  lemonade? 
When  the  performances  were  nearly  over, 
Bob  tempted  by  the  tinkling  ice  in  the 
glasses  that  a  vendor  was  carrying 
through  the  crowd,  bought  drinks  for 
Helen  and  himself,  and  handed  the  man 
a  dollar  bifl.  The  fellow  took  it,  and 
instead  of  making  the  change,  put  it  in 
his  pocket  and  started  away. 

“Hey  there,  where’s  my  change?”  asked 
Bob. 

“Change?  What  change?”  snarled  the 
man. 

“Why  I  gave  you  a  dollar  bill  for  two 
glasses  of  lemonade  and  you  did  not  give 
me  any  change.” 

“You’re  a  liar!”  shouted  the  crook. 
“You  gave  me  just  twenty  cents.” 

The  attention  of  the  whole  crowd  in 
that  section  was  attracted,  all  were  look¬ 


ing,  and  some  were  standing  up  in  their 
seats  to  see  what  was  causing  the  dis¬ 
turbance. 

Bob  started  to  rise  in  his  seat,  hesitated 
a  moment,  and  sat  down  again.  The  fel¬ 
low  sneered  and  said  something  more 
about  “fool  hayseeds”  and  went  his  way. 
Those  of  the  crowd  who  had  been  near 
enough  to  hear,  smiled  and  turned  back 
to  the  performance.  Bob’s  face  was  very 
red,  and  Helen’s  was  very  white. 

“Bob  Greene,”  she  said,  “what  did  you 
let  that  man  get  away  with  your  money 
for?  I  am  ashamed  of  you.” 

The  boy,  embarrassed  and  uneasy,  said 
nothing. 

They  sat  in  silence  for  a  few  moments 
longer  until  the  show  was  ended  and  then 
followed  the  crowd  out  of  the  tent. 

When  they  were  out,  turning  an  in¬ 
dignant  face  to  the  boy,  Helen  said :  “Bob, 
if  you  don’t  mind,  I’ll  stay  in  town  to¬ 
night  with  Aunt  Jennie  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  home.  And  I  think  this  as  good  a 
time  as  any  to  tell  you  that  we  had  better 
not  go  together  any  more.” 

Deeply  hurt,  the  boy  hesitated  a  mo¬ 
ment  while  he  controlled  his  voice,  and 
then  said:  “All  right,  Helen,  if  you  feel 
that  way  about  it,  I  won’t  bother  you  any 
more.  Good-bye,  dear.” 

When  Bob  drove  into  the  barnyard,  his 
mother  was  there  feeding  her  liens. 

“Why,  Robert,  where’s  Helen?  I 
thought  she  was  coming  home  to  supper 
with  you  and  I  just  spread  myself  to  get 
something  special.” 

“Helen  got  mad  at  me.  Mother,  and 
did  not  even  ride  home  with  me.  She 
stayed  in  town  with  her  aunt.  She  thinks 
I  am  a  coward,”  he  added  bitterly. 

Then  the  mother  noticed  the  boy’s 
white  set  face  and  like  the  wise  woman 
she  was,  said  nothing  more  about  it. 

Bob  put  out  his  horse,  got  his  cows  and 
milked  them,  and  went  into  supper.  It 
was  a  good  one,  such  as  only  a  farm 
woman  can  prepare  when  she  makes  a 
special  effort.  But  in  spite  of  the  tempt¬ 
ing  fried  chicken  and  dumplings,  new  po¬ 
tatoes,  homemade  bread,  jelly  and  Red 
Astrachan  apple  pie,  and  in  spite  of  the 
casual  talk  of  his  mother,  the  boy  ate 
little,  said  less,  and  soon  went  to  his  room 
for  the  night. 

Long  after  her  work  was  done,  the 
mother  sat  on  the  old  front  porch  in  the 
summer  evening  twilight,  thinking  of  the 
grieving  boy  upstairs  and  his  troublous 
courtship.  And  as  she  thought,  she  re¬ 
called  another  boy  lover  of  long  ago 
'  Bob’s  father — and  the  little  misunder¬ 
standings  which  at  that  time  had  seemed 
so  tragic  to  her  but  which  in  the  light 
of  later  years  were  nothing  but  the  harm¬ 
less  ripples  in  a  great  love.  All  of  the 
uneasiness,  the  loneliness,  the  misunder¬ 
standing  and  the  heartache  that  comes 
from  the  separation  of  a  courtship  too 
long  prolonged,  had  been  forgotten  and 
washed  away  in  the  ecstasies  of  that  June 
morning  now  thirty  years  agone,  when 
David  Greene  had  brought  her,  his  bride 
of  an  hour,  to  their  home  and  lifted  her 
across  the  threshold. 

To  be  sure,  it  had  not  been  easy  sail¬ 
ing  after  that.  In  the  early  days  of 
marriage  there  had  to  be  the  adjustment 
to  each  other’s  ways,  two  different  and 
strong  personalities.  For  years  ther  had 
still  been  little  quarrels,  but  love  and  ~om- 
mon  sense  had  prevailed  until  later  in  the 
partnership  when  there  had  been  no  mis¬ 
understandings  at  all. 

“Oh  well,”  she  said  aloud  as  he  arose 
to  go  to  bed,  “young  folks  will  be  young 
folks.  Seems  as  if  the  more  they  are 
in  love  the  more  likely  they  are  to  quarre 
and  hurt  each  other.”  , 

Upstairs  in  the  room  where  he  ha 
slept  since  a  little  boy.  Bob  lay  tossing 
and  turning  and  thinking,  trying  to  un^ 
derstand  how  Helen  could  possibly^  hav 
thought  any  more  of  him  if  he  had  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  public  brawl  by  attacking *  1 
lemonade  vendor. 

( Continued  on  page  26) 
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dogs  and  pet  stock 


FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES,  Black  and  White, 
Tan  and  White.  Clear  markings.  W.  H.  COOL¬ 
EY,  Albion,  Pa.  


COCKER'  SPANIEL  PUPPIES,  parti-col  or 

black  and  white.  Eligible.  MRS.  IDA  WOOD¬ 
EN,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 

COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  and  grown 
Stock.  Highly  bred.  Prices  low.  S.  HUBBELL, 
Odessa,  N.  Y, _ _ 

GAME-Getter  Beagles  hounds  that  will  hunt, 
July  puppies  $10.00.  SEEBER  BROS.  CO., 
Hastings,  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  SALE — Some  good  fox-hounds,  five 
months  old;  also  pedigreed  police  dogs,  all  farm 
bred.  Write  us  for  prices.  BENJAMIN  MAR¬ 
TIN,  “Elmcrest,”  Marlton,  N.  J. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  my  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  pups  with  proper  training  will  go  for 
stock  alone  when  6  or  8  months  old.  Buy  now. 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog 
book  on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feed¬ 
ing,  care  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48 
pages.  Illustrated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK 
MILLER  PRODUCT  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES, 
$40.00.  Best  of  Breeding  Accredited  Herd,  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  ALFADALE  FARMS,  Athens, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Cows,  Bulls,  Calves,  Accredited 
herd.  ROLAND  BANKS,  Lexington,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  and  bull 
calves  for  sale.  W.  J.  W.  BECHTEL,  Stony 
Creek,  Mills,  Pa. 

HAVING  PURCHASED  another  bull  to  pre- 
vent  inbreeding,  will  sell  my  4  yr.  old  Milking 
Shorthorn  herd  bull,  son  of  Glenside  Silver  King 
and  Grandson  of  Glenside  Dairy  King  and  Doris 
Clay.  A  fine  individual,  gentle  disposition,  color 
red.  Proven  Sire  of  good  stock.  Herd  Accredit¬ 
ed.  Bargain  to  quick  buyer.  ERNEST  COT¬ 
TRELL,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Sheep 


FAIRHOLME  HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS.  The 
same  good  quality  of  rams  and  ewes.  EARL  D. 
BROWN,  Ilion,  N.  Y.  R.  No.  2. 

REGISTERED  DELAINE  RAMS:  with  size, 
and  long  staple  fleeces.  The  useful  kind  for  good 
breeders.  J.  C.  WEATHERBY,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  yearling  rams 
with  size  and  quality.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  & 
SONS,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Delaines,  ewes  and 
yearling  Rams  bred  for  size  and  quality  of  wool. 
BURTON  PINE,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  extra  fine  specimens, 
VanVleet  breeding.  DWIGHT  G.  COOK,  Cha- 
teaugay,  N.  Y.  Route  2. 

Swine 

REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS,  $8.75.  Six  weeks  old, 
large  litters,  best  blood  lines.  Northern  Grown 
Rosen  Seed  Rye,  Vetch  mixed,  great  yielder. 
GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND 
CHINAS  best  blood  lines;  boars  all  ages,  bred 
and  open  gilts  $20  to  $60.  A.  L.  VAN  AKEN, 
Stone  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  ESSEX  GILTS,  bred  to  far¬ 
row  in  October.  Thirty-five  to  Forty  Dollars 
each.  CHARLES  LAFFERTY,  Little  Valley,  N. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  pigs  $8  to  $10.  Six 
weeks.  Service  Boars.  Shropshire  Sheep. 
JULIUS  GORDON,  Lawyersville,  N.  Y. 

SIXTY  LB.  DUROC  PIGS  $1S  each  with 
pedigree  papers.  ^.lso  boar  ready  for  service. 
J.  s.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


USE 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
,rm  word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
*-•  farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS.  Strong  vigor¬ 
ous  birds  from  trapnested  stock.  September  deliv¬ 
ery.  $1.75  each.  F.  L.  MORTON,  Cackleberry 
Farm,  Groton,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS— WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Jersey 
Giants  sixteen  weeks  to  laying  from  selected 
breeders.  Well  grown  on  free  range.  OLEN  J. 
HOPKINSON,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— We  have 
100  cockerels  for  sale,  selected  from  2400  certi¬ 
fied  chicks  purchased  from  Otto  Ruehle  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley.  These  cockerels  are  an  exceptionally 
fine  lot.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  Owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets,  16 
weeks  old,  Large  size,  306-egg  strain.  CLOSE’S 
EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

LAST  CALL  FOLKS  on  these  big  thrifty  lay¬ 
ing  and  ready  to  lay  Barred  rock  pullets.  Park’s 
strain.  Early  hatched  (April  10)  Weight  to 
4  lbs..  Now  is  the  time  to  make  sure  of  a  full 
egg  basket.  They  are  $1.50  each,  any  quantity 
F.  O.  B.  Marathon.  You’ll  agree  they  are  worth 
it.  Or  your  money  back.  Order  from  this  ad. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  M.  C. 
BEECHER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

SEPTEMBER  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks — 
Barred  Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred. 
Light  mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on 
large  lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c 
more.  Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

4  LB.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  from 
Accredited  flocks.  Open  Range.  Ready  to  lay. 
Price  $2,00.  WORTH  ROUSE,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White 
Leghorns  $10-100;  Barred  Rock  and  Reds  $11- 
100;  White  Rocks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $9-100. 
Culled  for  heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pair- 
ends  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I 
pay  the  shipping.  Special  price  on  larger  order. 
Circular  free.  JACOB  NEIMOND,  Box  A,  Mc¬ 
Alisterville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

BRONZE,  BOURBON  REDS:  White  Tur¬ 
keys.  White  Pekin  and  Muscovy  Ducks.  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese.  Pearl  and  Wfiite  Guineas.  Special 
Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Safe  arrival 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

-EGG  C-^SES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates,  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A,  89  Water- 
bury  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 
Clipping  Machines 

CLIPPED  LOWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 

the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interesfnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Corn  Harvesters 

RICH  MAN’S  CORN  HARVESTER,  poor 

man’s  price,  only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  at¬ 
tachment,  easily  shipped  by  express.  Illustrated 
Catalog  free.  PROCESS  MEG.  CO.,  Salina, 
Kansas. 


Milking  Machines 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 


ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  1 1  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Freel  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY.  2843  West  19th  St..  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

125  ACRE  FARM,  electric  lights,  hot  and 
cold  running  water  and  bath.  SCOTT  3UR- 
HANS,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 207  ACRE  FARM,  2  miles  from 
Fredonia,  4  miles  from  Dunkirk,  %  mile  from 
Buffaio-Erie  State  Road;  level,  mostly  gravel, 
practically  no  waste  land;  good  buildings,  silos, 
electricity,  running  water,  20  acres  grapes,  ideal 
fruit  and  dairy  farm.  Will  sell  as  a  whole  or 
divide.  Must  sell  to  settle  estate.  MRS.  MARY 
E.  ALDRICH,  Route  12,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED — We  are  a  young  couple 
with  two  children,  one  9,  the  other  5.  We  live 
on  Long  Island,  10  minutes  from  the  ocean,  35 
minutes  from  Broadway.  If  you  are  looking  for 
a  place  with  a  small  family  in  the  country,  close 
to  New  York  City,  and  are  willing  to  be  agree¬ 
ably  helpful,  we  have  a  real  home  for  you,  with 
every  modern  electric  labor  saver,  such  as  an 
electric  washer,  ironer,  cleaner,  and  so  on.  Write 
to  us  giving  full  particulars  about-  yourself.  We 
are  willing  to  pay  generous  salary  to  right  per¬ 
son.  Address  BOX  734,  Woodmere,  Long  Island. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


PURE  HONEY  delivered  within  third  postal 

zone,  Clover,  60-lb.  can,  $8.00;  10-lb.  $2.00: 

Buckwheat  $7.00,  $1.90  and  $1.00, 
NELSON  STEVENS,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

SHARPLES  MILKER  USERS  ATTENTION, 

For  the  benefit  of  our  users  we  now  carry  a 
complete  stock  of  repairs  at  Syracuse.  For  cost 
of  complete  overhaul  or  repairs  write  CHARLES 
K.  LIDDLE,  Branch  Manager,  324  Fellows  Ave., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and  Mid¬ 
dling  Bags.  We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference 
Community  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICIIELD 
BAG^  &  BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo, 

FOR  SALE  Sprayed  fall  and  winter  apples 
$1.25  and  $1.50  bushel  basket.  GEORGE  MERi 
RITT,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Pine  Tree  Surge  Milkers,  Lea¬ 
gue  certificates  accepted.  LOREN  HOUSE,  West 
Winfield,  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  32  ft.,  25c 
ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N, 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y  ■ 

RRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  new 
social,  farm  and  business  printing.  SUNKO, 
Mohawk,  N  Y. 

200  ENVELOPES,  200  printed,  postpaid, 
$1.50.  Best  value  known.  PRINTER  HOWIE, 
Beebe  Plain.  Vt. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Miscellaneous 

SEED  WHEAT;  heavy  yielding,  no  cockle  of 
weeds,  Honor  variety,  College  inspected,  certified, 
price  reasonable.  T.  D.  WHITNEY,  Stanley,  N. 

1 1MOl  H  Y  SEED  $2.50  per  bushel — bags  35c 
extra  or  send  your  own — -money  with  orders — ? 
seed  is  99.70%  pure.  We  sell  to  farmers  only, 
GEORGE  J.  NICHT  Seeds,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Flowers — Plants 


HOLLYHOCK,  PHLOX,  COLUMBINE,  Del¬ 
phinium,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells  and  112 
other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants 
which  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will  bloom 
next  summer;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Asparagus  plants;  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 
N.  Y. 


Plants 


STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY,  BLACK* 
BERRY,  Grape,  Asparagus  plants;  Hardy  Per* 
ennial  Flower  plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines* 
Hedge  Plants;  for  September  and  October  plant* 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES* 
Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Trees 


PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small 
lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  ex¬ 
press.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  ber¬ 
ries,  pecans,  vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and 
shrubs.  Free  catalog  in  colors.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed,  good 
flavor,  Chewing,  5  pounds,  .$1;  10,  $1.75.  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  pounds,  75c;  10,  $1.25.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Kentucky. 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — • 
Chewing,  5  pounds  $1.25;  10-$2.00.  Smoking,  10- 
$1.50.  Pipe  FREE!  Pay  Postman.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  or  Chcw^ 
ing.  4  lbs.  $1.00;  12,  $2.25;  Send  no  money. 
Pay  postmaster  on  arrival.  Pipe  free  for  ten 
names  of  tobacco  users.  UNITED  FARMERS 
OF  KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  — 


To  Take  Care  of  Alfalfa 


By  Ray  Inman 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Jones5  Barred  Rock  Chicks 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm 


GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher  prices 
than  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
do  it.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Eock  Squab 
Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 
Established  26  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab  Industry  26  Years 
Ago.  Largest  Business  in  the  World  in  Pigeons  and  Pigeon 
Supplies.  We  ship  breeding  stock  everywhere  on  three  months'  trial. 

uaijv  ruirK'Q  growing  chicks  — 

iSADI  LnlLA.5  PULLETS  ALL  AGES— 
All  the  time  ROCKS  —  REDS  —  WYAN- 
DOTTES  —  LEGHORNS  —  ORPINGTONS. 

Vigorous,  productive-bred  stock. 
Special  prices  on  Baby  Chicks  in  large 
quantities  to  broiler  raisers. 

Send  for  Fall  price  list 
CANFIELD  HATCHERY, 

Dept.  G.  ...  Lexington,  Mass. 

Quality  Baby  Chicks  JJJ  orLTow  "L  wa 

and  winter  hatched  chicks.  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Stock.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Twelve  varieties.  •  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list. 

SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY 
335  Main  St.,  Phone  1604  or  337.  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


DARY  fHffK'Q  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
UADI  V^niLrlVO  Reds,  White  Wyan- 
dottes  and  White  Leghorns  from  large 
heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  prices. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


Selected  Pigs  for  Sale 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Berkshire  ant 
Chester  Cross.  All  from  Large  Type  Stock. 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old  $3.75 
Pigs  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.00 
We  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you  on  approval. 
Purebred  Chester  White  Barrow  Boars  or  Sows,  7  weeks 
old,  $5.25  each,  no  charge  for  crating. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM 

Box  48,  R.F.D.,  Woburn,  Mass 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.0 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growir 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Kee 
them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  m 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  fre 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MAS! 

P.  S. — Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $5.50  eac 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALI 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Chester  ani 
Berkshire.  All  blocky  pigs,  large  type  stock 

7  weeks  old,  $3.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.25 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval 
A  few  pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  7  to 
weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass 


PIP1  QFOR  immediate 

t  DELIVERY 


FOR 
SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  ft 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  m; 
large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Chester  £ 
Berkshire  Cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $3.75  each;  8  to 
weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  0. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  if  not  s 
Isfied,  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  return 
No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  S 

Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086.  P.  S.  3  months  old  n 
$6.50  each.  p 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


*,^nDrSS’  FLNE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pa 

$1.00.  Grey  Beige,  Nude,  Peach,  8J/2  to  301 
Good  openings  for  agents.  GEORGE  B  TALBO' 
Norwood,  Mass. 


— Combings  made  up.  I 
E\  A  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y, 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

FOXES — Send  for  editorial  repr 
Poxes  and  Fur  Bearing  Animals  for  Farmer 
Free  to  those  interested.  DR.  G.  V  WEBSTI 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 

y  ARNS  OF  PURE  WOOL  worsted  for  h; 

knitting,  also  rug  yarns  for  liooked  rugs.  Wi 
for  free  samples  50c  4  oz.  skein.  Orders  s 
°-  d-  CONCORD  WORSTED  MIL! 
West  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
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Our  Boys  and  Girls  Page 


Juniors  Have  Active  Part  In  State  Fair  Contests 


JOHN  GIVARA  of  Newark  Valley, 
James  Sanderson  of  Pulaski,  Kenneth 
Bennett  of  Alfred  and  Paul  Krankling  of 
Chautauqua  were  selected  at  the  State  Fair 
judging  contests  in  dairy  cattle  as  the  New 
York  State  Team  to  represent  Young 
Farmers  Clubs  in  high  school  departments 
of  agriculture  and  State  schools,  at  the 
interstate  competition  in  dairy  cattle 
judging  to  be  held  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  at  Memphis,  Tennessee  on  October 
17  th. 

As  New  York’s  representatives  on  the 
Junior  4-H  club  team  to  participate  in  the 
interstate  4-H  club  contest  held  at  the 
same  time  and  place;  Carlon  Cook  of 
Baldwinsville,  Wright  Johnson  of  Calen- 
donia,  Richard  Goodwin  of  Guilford  and 
Paul  Hartquist  of  Homer  were  selected. 

In  the  judging  contests  for  young  farm¬ 
ers  clubs  and  4-H  clubs  at  the  State  Fair 
over  300  boys  took  part.  The  contests 
included  judging  of  horses,  dairy  cattle, 
apples  and  potatoes. 

Commissioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
awarded  the  boys  from  Greene;  Harold 
Brown,  Gerald  Landphere  and  Vincent 
Davis,  with  their  teacher  of  agriculture, 
Howard  Bradley,  a  bronze  mahogany 
trophy  shield  for  making  the  highest  rec¬ 
ord  as  a  team  in  all  four  events  of  the 
contest.  He  also  awarded  to  the  boys  who 
are  to  represent  New  York  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  bronze  watch  fob  medals  to 
be  worn  when  taking  part  in  the  National 
event. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Akin  representing  the  horse 
breeders  association  awarded  a  large 
silver  cup  to  Kenneth  Bennett,  Nelson 
Henry,  Percell  Luce  and  their  teacher, 
H.  L.  Smith  of  Alfred,  for  making  the 
highest  team  score  in  horse  judging.  Paul 
Krankling  of  Chautauqua,  Francis  Carley 
of  West  Winfield,  Percel  Luce  of  Alfred 
and  Lawrence  Drew  of  Hammondsport 
made  the  four  highest  individual  scores 
in  horse  judging  in  the  order  named. 

In  the  apple  contest,  Smith  Parkham, 
Merton  Dawley  and  Wentworth  Blakley 
of  Forestville  made  the  highest  team 
score  and  were  awarded  ribbons.  The 
four  highest  individuals  in  order  in  apple 
judging  were  Harold  Defendorf,  Skane- 
ateles,  Ralph  Stewart,  Sherburne,  Merton 
Dawley,  Forestville  and  Wendell  Wiclces, 
Gouverneur. 

In  the  potato  contest  the  boys  from 
Randolph,  Thomas  Cave,  Ross  Conklin 
and  Arthur  Miller  made,  the  best  team 
score  and  received  ribbons.  The  four 
highest  individuals  in  this  contest  were 
Thomas  Cave  of  Randolph,  Alfred  Cud- 
deback,  Skaneateles,  Clair  VanColder  of 
Hammondsport  and  Stanley  Ells  of  Alden. 

In  dairy  cattle  judging  the  highest  team 
score  was  made  by  the  boys  from  Pulaski, 
Wells  DeGraw,  James  Sanderson  and 
Lynn  Sanderson  who  were  given  ribbons. 
The  four  high  individuals  were  John 
Givara  of  Newark  Valley,  James  Sander¬ 
son  of  Pulaski,  Kenneth  Bennett  of  Al¬ 
fred  and  Paul  Krankling  of  Chautauqua, 
who  make  up  the  young  farmers  club 
team  to  take  part  in  the  interstate  contest 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show. 

W.  J.  Weaver,  Superintendent  of  the 
Boys  and  Girls  Department,  had  immediate 
charge  of  conducting  the  contest,  scoring 
the  papers  and  determining  the  awards. 


The  Bravest  Man  in  the  World 

( Continued  from  page  24) 

“Wonder  why  I  didn’t  hit  the  skunk,” 
he  thought.  “Can  it  be  that  I  really 
am  a  coward?  No.  There  was  that  time 
when  I  stopped  old  George  Turner's 
runaway  team,  and  I  remember  too  that 
the  boys  didn’t  used  to  run  on  me  at 
school  either. 

“By  thunder,  I  know  what’s  the  mat¬ 
ter  !”  And  he  sat  straight  up  in  bed.  “The 
trouble  with  me  is  I  am  afraid  of  crowds. 
I  let  those  bullies  run  over  me  today  not 
because  I  was  afraid  of  them,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  don’t  like  to  be  conspicuous.  Yes, 


sir,  that’s  just  it;  and  Dad  was  the  same 
way  before  me.  I  guess  all  those  who 
have  to  work  alone  so  much  feel  the  same 
way.  Dad  would  always  go  a  long  way 
to  avoid  a  row,  but  when  he  once  got 
started,  it  was  sure  time  to  go  away 
from  there  fast. 

“But  I  remember  now  that  Ma  could 
hardly  ever  drag  him  into  a  restaurant 
or  to  a  meeting.  He  sure  was  panicky 
about  crowds  and  would  rather  face  a 
cannon  than  attract  a  lot  of  attention. 
By  heck,  no  one  ever  accused  the  old  man 
of  being  a  coward  either. 

“Well,”  he  concluded,  “one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain.  No  more  women  in  my  young  life. 
They’re  funny  critters  anyway.  Ma’s  like 
that  sometimes — never  know  where  she  is 
going  to  pop  up  next.” 

And  being  young  and  healthy,  he  turned 
over  a  few  more  times  and  finally  dropped 
off  into  troubled  sleep,  from  which  he 
was  aroused  by  his  mother  shaking  him 
in  an  effort  to  make  him  understand  some¬ 
thing. 

“Robert,”  she  was  saying,  “something 
is  happening  down  in  the  barn.  For  a 
long  time  there  has  been  a  terrible  thump¬ 
ing,  kicking  and  pounding,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  one  of  the  horses  is  down  or 
hurt  or  something.  I  think  you  ought  to 
go  right  out  and  see  about  it.” 

Bob  pulled  on  his  clothes  and  his  boots, 
took  the  lantern  his  mother  handed  him, 
and  went  out  to  the  barn. 

Yes,  something  certainly  was  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Judging  from  the  sounds  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  barn  something  or  some¬ 
body  was  trying  to  tear  the  whole  place 
down.  He  broke  into  a  run  and  rushed 
into  the  cow  stable,  the  door  of  which 
was  open.  When  he  stopped. 

Over  in  one  corner,  two  baleful  eyes 
glared  at  him  out  of  the  darkness,  and 
in  their  stalls  both  horses  were  rearing, 
plunging  and  kicking  in  a  panic. 

Bob  advanced  a  little  very  cautiusly, 
swung  his  lantern  up  so  he  could  see,  took 
one  startled  look,  and  involuntarily 
stepped  back  toward  the  door.  Standing 
over  in  the  corner  of  the  stable,  looking 
at  him,  was  Betsy,  the  circus  lion,  ad¬ 


vertised  in  the  show-  literature  as  “th$ 
most  terrible  beast  in  captivity.” 

Bob  took  a  look  at  his  plunging  horses, 
and  another  at  the  terrifying  beast 
crouching  in  the  corner  and  then  he  got 
mad.  All  of  the  weeks  of  anticipation 
with  which  he  had  looked  forward  to  the 
circus,  all  the  disappointment  that  that 
selfsame  circus  had  brought  to  him,  all 
of  the  rage  he  would  liked  to  have  vented 
on  the  lemonade  man  and  the  rowdy  at 
the  ticket  window  came  to  a  head  now 
when  he  saw  that  lion,  a  symbol  of  all  hi* 
accumulated  troubles. 

Swinging  the  lantern  in  one  hand,  and 
grabbing  the  milking  stool  in  the  other, 
he  descended  upon  poor  Betsy  even  as 
David  descended  upon  Goliath.  The  big 
cat  gave  one  surprised  hiss  and  shrank 
back  in  the  corner,  hunching  up  her  back 
while  Bob  plied  her  lustly  with  the  milk¬ 
ing  stool. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  execution  he  was 
able  to  make  that  way,  and  getting  madder 
every  second,  he  dropped  his  stool  and  his 
lantern,  and  grabbing  the  beast  by  the 
mane  with  both  hands,  kicked  her  until 
he  had  to  desist  from  pure  exhaustion. 
Between  kicks  he  told  her  in  no  uncertain 
language  what  he  thought  about  shows  in 
general  and  lions  in  particular. 

“By  ginger  to  grindstones,  I’ll  show  ye 
whether  your  danged  old  show” — whacki— • 
“can” — whack — “spoil  my  whole  life”— > 
whack — “and  then  come  along  and  spoil 
my  night’ s  rest  too”  —  whack  —  “By 
Jupiter,  come  out  here — whack — “and 
scare  the  life  out  of  my  horses,  will  ye” 
— whack. 

Poor  old  Betsy,  who  had  never  harmed 
anyone  or  anything  in  her  whole  caged-up 
life,  merely  humped  up  her  tough  hide  and 
took  the  descending  blows  and  kicks 
without  a  growl.  In  fact,  it  was  the  kind 
of  treatment  she  was  most  used  to.  If 
Bob  had  approached  her  in  a  different 
spirit,  or  showed  any  fear,  there  might 
have  been  a  different  story,  for  her  sur¬ 
roundings  were  strange  and  she  had  had 
a  bad  night. 

(To  be  continued  next  zveek) 


Young  Farmers  Have  Speaking  Contest 


IN  the  speaking  contest  held  at  the  State 
A  Fair  for  members  of  young  farmers 
clubs,  Kenneth  Allen  of  Trumansburg, 
speaking  on  Cooperative  Activities  of 
Farmers  in  the  Trumansburg  Community 
was  awarded  first  place  and  $50  by  the 
judges.  Francis 
Bask  of  Albion  was 
given  second  place 
and  $40,  George 
Press  of  Forest¬ 
ville,  third  and  $30 
and  Homer  Dear- 
love  of  Bath,  fourth 
and  $25. 

Each  of  the  other 
three  contestants, 

Murray  Raven  of 
Gouverneur,  Elmer 
Heath  and  Randolph 
and  Robert  Mettler 
of  Sherburne  were 
awarded  $i5. 

Each  of  the  seven 
young  farmers  tak¬ 
ing  part  in  the 
State  Fair  finals 
earned  the  right  to 
do  so  by  first  win¬ 
ning  at  one  of  the 
seven  sectional 
speaking  con  tests 
that  were  held  in 
seven  sections  of  the 
State  last  May  in 
cooperation  with 
subdistrict  meetings 
of  the  Dairymen’s 
League. 


The  contest  was  organized  as  a  part  of 
the  activities  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  De¬ 
partment  under  the  direction  of  W.  J* 
Weaver  of  the  Education  Department  of 
the  State,  who  acted  as  Superintendent  of 
this  division  of  the  State  Fair. 


Left  to  right— sitting,  Francis  Pask,  Kenneth  Allen,  Georg« 
Press.  Standing,  Homer  Dearlove,  Murray  Raven. 
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^  Service  Bureau  ( 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Look  Out  for  This  Fellow  Sell¬ 
ing’  Auto  Club  Membership 

•"PHE  Service  Bureau  warns  its  read- 
ers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  a  man 
giving  the  name  of  “Lillis”.  A  sub¬ 
scriber  in  Broome  County  reported  to 
the  Service  Bureau  that  this  man  Lillis 
appeared  at  his  home  on  the  13th  of 
July  this  year,  and  solicited  membership 
in  the  Binghamton  Automobile  Club. 
He  pointed  out  the  advantages  of  be¬ 
longing  to  the  club,  and  our  subscriber 
paid  over  $7.50  for  membership  for  one 
year.  In  addition  to  that  he  paid  over 
$3.00  for  an  18-months  “ad”  in  the 
club’s  publication. 

Not  receiving  any  word  from  the 
Binghamton  Automobile  Club,  our  sub¬ 
scriber  referred  his  complaint  to  the 
Service  Bureau.  Accordingly  we  wrote 
to  the  Binghamton  Automobile  Club, 
and  received  the  information  that  no 
man  by  the  name  of  Lillis  is  known  to 
the  automobile  club,  nor  has  he  ever 
had  any  connection  with  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  Automobile  Club  or  with  the 
Broome  County  Motor  News. 

Gives  Impossible  Address 

When  Lillis  called  upon  our  sub¬ 
scriber  he  gave  his  address  as  318  Elm 
Street,  Binghamton.  Investigation  re¬ 
veals  that  Elm  Street  is  a  short  street 
numbering  only  up  to  60. 

The  Binghamton  Automobile  Club 
also  states  that  one  of  the  clerks  in  its 
office  reported  that  a  man  giving  the 
name  of  “Lillis”  has  frequently  been  in 
the  club’s  office,  endeavoring  to  sell  the 
club  some  flags,  claiming  that  he  (Lil¬ 
lis)  represented  the  American  Legion. 
The  club  did  not  give  Lillis  any  money 
and  wras  later  informed  that  Lillis  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  American  Le¬ 
gion. 

We  publish  these  facts  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  others  who  may  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  a  similar  proposition.  If 
you  are  solicited  for  business  of  this 
kind,  by  a  man  giving  this  name,  get  his 
automobile  number  and,  if  possible,  try 
to  get  the  police  authorities  on  his  track. 
It  may  be  all  a  misunderstanding.  At 
any  rate  he  should  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  thoroughly  explain  his  ac¬ 
tions. 


J.  L.  Schultz  Co. — Hay  Dealer — 
Goes  Bankrupt 

|  HE  Service  Bureau  has  been  inform¬ 
ed  that  John  L.  Schultz  Co.  of  Sy¬ 
racuse  and  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  has  gone 
into  bankruptcy.  It  is  reported  that 
there  are  some  substantial  assets.  Percy 
W.  Mellor,  1041  Onondaga  County  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  Building,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
attorney-at-law,  is  representing  some  of 
the  creditors. 

El  the  past  Schultz  operated  quite 
extensively  in  various  hay-producing 
sections  of  the  state.  The  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  has  received  a  number  of  claims 
against  Schultz  but  up  until  recently 
succeeded  in  obtaining  satisfactory  ad¬ 
justments.  During  the  past  few  months, 
owever,  more  difficulty  was  experienc- 
eJ  At  one  time  recently  Schultz  offer¬ 
ed  to  negotiate  a  settlement  with  many 
complainants  but  shippers  refused  to 
consider  Schultz’s  proposals.  Now  they 
1  have  to  take  their  chances  with  the 


One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
J  Schultz  was  that  considerable 
a-s  contracted  for  by  his  buyers 
ay  not  proving  to  be  up  to  the  , 
11  racted  for.  In  other  words  c< 
lyers  for  Schultz  contracted  for  1 
v.  °‘  1  Price,  whereas  the  hay  g 
~  0  uncIer  official  inspection. 

I  hose  who  have  claims  aj 
c  uiltz  should  communicate  witl 


Service  Bureau  at  once,  signifying  what 
disposition  they  wish  made  of  their 
claims  and  with  whom  they  wish  to 
have  their  claims  filed. 


Linoleum  Fraud  Again  Pops  Up 

A  COUPLE  of  weeks  ago  the  Ser- 
**  vice  Bureau  warned  its  readers  of 
two  men  who  sold  a  piece  of  linoleum 
to  one  of  our  subscribers  in  Cattaraugus 
County.  When  they  had  left,  it  was 
found  the  material  was  not  as  repre¬ 
sented.  These  fellows  claimed  they  had 
finished  equipping  a  barber  shop  in  a 
nearby  town  and  rather  than  ship  home 


Service  Bureau  Report  For 
August,  1927 

L.  D.  Green,  Eaton,  N.  Y . $416.47 

Walter  Siles,  Towanda,  Pa .  12.00 

Wray  Anthony,  Widnoon,  Pa.  ..  4.50 

Clyde  Mattocks,  Troy,  Pa .  6.95 

Irving  Bellinger,  Middleburg,  N.Y.  3.00 
Mrs.  Wm.  Young,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  2.50 
H.  L.  Weidright,  Dalton,  N.  Y.  . .  7.19 

Mrs.  A.  Winch,  Java  Center,  N.Y.  28.50 
Miss  F.  Southwick,  Preble,  N.  Y.  3.00 
Mrs.  M.  Schermerhorn,  Whitney 


Point,  N.  Y .  3.00 

W.  L.  Hartwell,  Woodford,  N.  Y.  302.49 
Mrs.  Sani  Greenberg,  Niobe,  N.  Y.  9.92 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Nickle,  Rowlandville, 

Md .  6.35 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Elston,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  .  1.80 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Teeter,  Freeville,  N.  Y.  1.58 

Mrs.  J.  V.  Fredericks,  Canajo- 

harie,  N.  Y .  2.00 


Mrs.  J.  Warner,  Medusa,  N.  Y.  ..  10.85 

P.  M.  Booth,  Grahamville,  N.  Y.  2.00 
Alfred  DeRue,  Williamson,  N.  Y.  6.50 
Louis  Raskuzzi,  Housatonic,  Mass.  32.25 
L.  Buggenhagen,  Hamburg,  N.  Y.  5.50 
F.  W.  Davison,  Saegerstown,  Pa.  83.50 
Sanford  Palmer,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  2.25 

TOTAL  . f. . $954.11 

Total  Service  Bureau  letters 

Received  . . . 689 


the  remainder  they  decided  to  sell  it 
locally  at  a  bargain.  They  claimed  that 
the  piece  cohtained  enough  to  cover  our 
subscriber’s  kitchen  floor.  However, 
when  it  was  spread  out,  after  the  deal 
was  made,  it  was  found  to  be  only  half 
enough.  In  paying  for  this  our  sub¬ 
scriber  made  out  a  check  to  Albert 
Wagner.  The  check  was  drawn  on  a 
Corry,  Pa.,  bank. 

Now  follows  another  letter  from  one 
of  our  subscribers  in  Chautauqua  Coun¬ 
ty.  Evidently  these  fellows  believe  in 
the  well  known  advice  of  Greeley  “Go 
West  young  man  and  seek  your  for¬ 
tune.”  They  are  going  West  all  right 
and  are  undoubtedly  making  a  living, 


Promptness  Appreciated! 

Ulster,  Pa.,  July  29,  1927. 

I  received  the  check  on  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company 
for  $1,000.00,  amount  of  claim  covering 
the  death  of  my  husband,  Charles  Har¬ 
vey,  who  v/as  killed  In  an  automobile 
accident  June  27th.  I  was  much  pleased 
with  your  prompt  settlement  and  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  promptness  in  ad¬ 
justing  the  claim. 

MRS.  LAURA  HARVEY. 

*  *  * 

Colrahi.  Mass.,  Sept.  5,  1927. 

Dear  Sir:  I  received  the  draft  of  $80  for 
my  insurance  and  wish  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  interest  in  my  behalf.  I,  my¬ 
self  and  my  family  are  very  much  pleased 
with  the  service  that  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  have  rendered  unto  me. 
We  have  told  many  of  our  friends  in  the 
hopes  to  increase  your  business.  Thanking 
you  again  for  the  draft. 

MRS.  MARY  A.  RAYNER. 

*  *  * 

Westtown,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  2,  1927. 

In  answer  of  your  letter  and  check 
($40.00)  accept  our  thanks  for  your  In¬ 
terest  shown  towards  Mrs.  Schwartz, 
my  wife,  the  time  she  had  her  should¬ 
er  dislocated.  Surely  there  Is  no  fake 
and  red  tape  about  that  what  you  stand 
back  of.  I  can  prove  It  now  and  gladly 
will  boost  your  paper  around  here  as  It 
Is  Interesting  and  to  keep  a  good  thing 
gofna.  Your  paper  and  especially  your 
question  and  answer  column  fits  us 
very  good  as  both  of  us  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  three  years  ago  when  we  started 
here.  Up  to  now  we  had  good  luck  and 
did  not  have  any  sickness  amongst  our 
flock  of  chickens  and  cattle. 

JEAN  &  JUSTINE  SCHWARTZ. 


but  if  the  police  land  them  they  will 
have  some  difficult  questions  to  an¬ 
swer. 

Patterns  Do  Not  Match 

Our  subscriber  in  Chautauqua  County 
writes  that  she  also  bought  a  piece  of 
linoleum  which,  on  later  examination, 
proved  only  half  enough  to  cover  the 
floor. 

Incidentally  our  subscriber  in  Cattar¬ 
augus  County  made  a  little  investigation 
and  found  the  barber  shop  where  these 
fellows  were  said  to  have  laid  the  lit£ 
oleum.  The  pattern  the  barber  pur¬ 
chased  and  the  pattern  our  subscriber 
bought  were  vastly  different. 

Be  on  your  guard. 


Questions  About  Egg  Buyers 

Will  you  give  us  a  statement  as  to  the 
reliability  of  the  Maragansett  Butter  and 
Egg  Company  of  310  Greenwich  Street,  New 
York  City.  Their  representative  called  up¬ 
on  us  in  regard  to  shipping  them  eggs  this 
fall  and  winter.  Any  information  you  may 
be  able  to  give  us  will  be  appreciated. 

IN  the  first  place  this  concern  is  not 
A  licensed  and  bonded  and  accordingly  the 
Service  Bureau  cannot  offer  its  endorse¬ 
ment.  Confidential  reports  received  in  the 
trade  indicate  that  although  this  company 
is  not  a  real  financial  risk  nevertheless  its 
methods  of  doing  business  are  reported 
to  be  such  that  they  cannot  receive 
our  endorsement.  This  inquiry  comes 
from  Chenango  County. 


Big  Cabbage  Crop  in  Prospect 

( Continued  from  page  8) 

75%  crop.  Potatoes  in  New  York  have 
been  damaged  by  insects  and  in  some 
instances  a  little  rot,  but  as  a  whole 
they  look  good  to  very  good.  This  ap¬ 
plies  particularly  to  late  potatoes.  In 
New  Jersey  they  range  from  poor  to 
good,  but  the  crop  will  be  less  than  last 
year.  Picking  is  retarded  by  wet  weath¬ 
er.  Sweet  potatoes  as  whole  in  the 
same  state  are  not  a  very  good  stand. 
Dairying  in  all  of  these  states  is  report¬ 
ed  as  good.  Tobacco  where  grown  in 
these  states  is  also  reported  as  being 
good.  These  three  states  as  a  whole 
are  up  to  average. 

New  England  States 

Pastures  continue  good  in  all  New 
England.  The  same  is  true  of  haylands. 
Wherever  clover  and  timothy  is  grown 
for  seed  in  this  section  it  is  reported  as 
good.  Fodder  corn  is  good  in  all  sec¬ 
tions  throughout  these  states  where 
frost  has  not  touched  it.  Fruit  is  a 
very  short  crop  in  most  parts  of  Maine, 
although  there  are  some  sections  that 
are  good.  In  Vermont  it  is  also  more 
or  less  a  short  crop  and  will  probably 
not  exceed  50%.  In  New  Hampshire 
about  a  half  crop.  In  Connecticut  a 
fair  crop  of  peaches,  but  is  an  off  year 
for  apples.  In  Rhode  Island  it  is  fair. 
Potatoes  in  Maine,  Aroostock  County 
reports  there  is  much  rot  and  there  will 
not  be  more  than  a  fair  crop,  although 
there  are  some  counties  that  are  re¬ 
ported  as  good,  but  practically  all  of 
them  report  rot.  In  Vermont  some  jot 
reported  in  about  30%  of  the  fields.  In 
New  Hampshire  the  crop  is  only  fair 
and  in  some  sections  they  are  rotting 
badly.  In  Connecticut  early  potatoes 
are  a  good  crop.  Late  potatoes  are 
still  green,  but  there  is  considerable  rot 
and  blight  reported.  In  Massachusetts 
potatoes  are  very  spotted,  ranging  from 
fair  only  to  fairly  good.  Rot  and  blight 
reported  due  to  wet  weather.  The  crop 
will  probably  be  a  half  crop.  In  Rhode 
Island  they  are  poor  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  Dairying  continues 
good  in  all  of  these  states.  Poultry  is 
also  reported  as  being  fair  to  very  good 
with  an  increase  in  price.  Tobacco  in 
Connecticut  has  suffered  somewhat  from 
hail  and  is  not  better  than  fair.  Tobacco 
in  Massachusetts  has  suffered  from  hail 
in  some  localities.  Garden  truck  in  the 
same  state  is  from  fair  to  good.  Due  to 
more  or  less  moist  weather  the  past  few 
weeks  the  potato  crop  has  suffered  con¬ 
siderably  through  this  section  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  rotting  of  the  tubers 
in  the  ground  reported. 
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A  good  gun  is  always  the 
pride  of  the  man  who  likes 
hunting — the  greatest  of  all 
outdoor  sports.  When  you 
buy  a  new  one  you  undoubt¬ 
edly  plan  to  use  it  for  many 
seasons.  Therefore,  you  want 
to  get  just  exactly  the  right 
sort  of  a  gun,  one  that  feels 
right,  acts  right  and  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dependable  and  an 
accurate  shooter. 

The  only  possible  way  to  be 
sure  of  these  things  is  to  buy 
from  your  local  dealer  so  that 
you  may  have  the  privilege  of 
handling  and  studying  it  at 
your  leisure  before  you  buy  : 
it.  That  is  why  the  most] 
particular  hunters  buy  their 
guns  at  these  “tag”  stores,  f 

You  are  always  welcome  to  visit 
the  sporting  goods  department  of 
the  “Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Stores  and  examine  their  stock  of 
guns  and  other  sporting  goods.  It 
is  the  best  place  to  buy  fresh  am¬ 
munition,  gun  cleaners,  hunting 
knives,  cartridge  belts  and  all  the 
other  accessories  that  add  to  your 
sport.  Make  your  local  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store  your  “gun 
store.” 


Your  “Farm  Service** 
Hardware  Men 
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AFTER  SHAVING 
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HERE  IS  A  GOOD  BET 


Have  you  ever  tried  Listerine  after  shaving?  You 
will  like  it. 

We  are  so  certain  of  this  that  we  are  willing 
to  risk  the  cost  of  this  page  (more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  man’s  yearly  income)  to  tell  you  about  it. 

After  your  next  shave,  just  douse 
Listerine  on  full  strength  and  await  re¬ 
sults.  Immediately,  your  skin  will  tingle 
with  new  life  and  vigor.  Then,  over  your 


LIST 


face  will  steal  a  lingering  and  delightful  sense  of 
coolness  such  as  you  have  never  known  before. 

And  as  it  cools,  Listerine  also  heals — takes  the 
smart  and  bum  out  of  tiny  wounds  left  by 
the  razor  and  lessens  the  danger  of 
infection.  Go  ahead  and  try  Lister¬ 
ine  this  way.  We  dare  you.  Lam¬ 
bert  Pharmacal  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


INE 


—the  safe  antiseptic 
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Family  Caught 

A.  B.  Egbert  of  Sandy  Lake,  Pa.,  Wins  Sixth  Service  Bureau  Reward 


ON  the  evening  of  June  9th  chicken 
thieves  visited  the  house  of  A.  B. 
Egbert  of  Sandy  Lake,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  On  this  trip  they  took 
twenty-four  chickens  but  evidently  their 
success  in  evading  detection  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  encouraged  them,  for  a  week  later 
they  returned  a  second  time  and  on  this 
visit  stole  sixteen  chickens. 

Clues  to  the  identity  of  the  thieves  were 
few  and  it  would  have  been  very  easy  for 
Mr.  Egbert  to  have  thought  it  impossible 
to  ever  locate  them.  However,  he  was 
not  discouraged  and  immediately  proceed¬ 
ed  to  search  for  the  thieves  along  every 
possible  line.  His  persistence  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  rewarded  his  efforts  point  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  so  often  emphasized 
that  failure  to  follow  up  a  case  of  this  kind 
encourages  a  thief  and  increases  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  chicken  thieving  in  any  community. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  theft  to  be  made  without 
leaving  some  trace  and  if  the  authorities, 
including  the  State  police,  are  immediate¬ 
ly  notified,  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
they  will  be  found  and  convicted. 

As  soon  as  the  thieves  were  caught  Mr. 
Egbert  wrote  us  a  letter.  However,  due  to 
some  unexplained  reason,  we  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  letter.  It  would  have  again  been 
very  easy  for  Mr.  Egbert  to  conclude  that 
our  reward  of  $100  given  for  information 
leading  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  chicken  thieves  had  some 
catch  in  it  and  that  he  would  never  receive 
this  reward.  Fortunately,  however,  our 
representative  in  Mr.  Egbert’s  territory, 
Mr.  F.  M.  McCartney,  heard  of  the  case 
and  immediately  went  to  Mr.  Egbert’s 
farm  to  assist  him  in  every  possible  way. 
Mr.  McCartney  wrote  us  and  we  immed¬ 


iately  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Egbert.  Pay¬ 
ment  of  the  reward  was  delayed  for  some 
time,  due  to  the  fact  that  District  Attorney 
L.  R.  Rickard,  asked  for  a  delay  in  the 
pronouncing  of  sentence  on  the  thieves  be¬ 
cause  they  were  implicated  in  a  number  of 
other  thefts  which  he  wished  to  investi¬ 
gate.  However,  in  due  time  one  of  them 
was  sentenced  which  allowed  us  to  pay 
the  reward  at  once  and  the  check  was  im¬ 
mediately  sent  to  Mr.  Egbert.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  others  of  the  family  who  stole  the  chick¬ 
ens  will  receive  prison  sentences  soon.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Egbert’s  account  of  the 
theft  and  of  the  efficient  way  in  which  he 
and  the  State  Troopers  followed  up  the 
case. 

“On  the  night  of  June  9th,  1927,  we  had 
23  or  24  chickens  taken”  said  Mr.  Egbert, 
“and  on  the  following  week  our  chicken 
house  was  visited  again  and  15  or  16  chick¬ 
ens  taken.” 


“I  did  every  thing  I  could  to  get  some 
trace  of  the  thief.  I  visited  hucksters  and 
butchers  to  see  if  they  had  bought  any 
poultry.  I  also  sent  two  reliable  men  to 
several  different  places  to  see  if  they  could 
locate  the  chickens  but  without  results. 
On  July  4th  I  wrote  to  Captain  Mouke  of 
the  State  Troopers  at  the  Butler  Barracks 
and  asked  for  State  help  and  on  July  7th 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Klinger  of  the  Butler 
Barracks  arrived  and  started  work.” 

“On  July  8th  Mr.  Hughes  swore  out  a 
search  warrant  and  searched  one  property, 
but  found  nothing.  Then  we  went  to  the 
hucksters  and  Mr.  Hughes  demanded  their 
books  giving  an  account  of  all  purchases 
of  poultry  from  June  9th  until  that  date, 
but  found  nothing  in  them  that  looked  sus¬ 
picious.  Two  days  later,  after  some  in¬ 
vestigation,  Mr.  Hughes  swore  out  a  search 
warrant  against  Park  White  and  family 
and  found  automobile  tires,  tools,  robes, 
household  goods  and  numerous  other 
things  that  had  been  stolen  in  this  neigh¬ 
borhood,  in  their  possession. 

“They  arrested  Mr.  White  and  his  son, 
Tom,  and  also  a  grandson  Charles  Haylett, 
and  took  them  to  the  county  jail  at  Mer¬ 
cer.  That  same  evening,  Hughes  and 
Klinger  and  several  others  drove  to  Hub¬ 
bard,  Ohio,  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Huff,  a  son- 
in-law  of  Mr.  White  and  found  some  stol¬ 
en  goods  there  that  had  been  taken  from 
our  neighborhood.  They  arrested  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Huff  and  brought  them  to  the  Mercer 
jail.  Later  Hughes  and  Klinger  arrested 
another  Mrs.  Huff  also  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
White  and  she  was  also  taken  to  the  jail 
at  Mercer.” 

“On  July  13th  I  went  to  the  District  At¬ 
torney’s  office  at  Mercer  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

( Continued  on  page  19) 
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At  the  left  Is  shown  the  chicken  house  from  which  the  hens  were  stolen  and 
the  gate  through  which  he  entered.  In  the  centre  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Egbert  and 
at  the  right  is  a  reproduction  of  the  reward  check  sent  to  Mr.  Egbert. 
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No  one  in  the  world  enjoys  a  better  tire 
proposition  than  is  available  to  yon  right 
in  your  home  town. 

This  proposition  is  offered  you  by  your 
local  Goodyear  dealer. 

He  sells  the  world’s  finest  tires  at  a  range 
of  prices  to  fit  any  pocketbook,  and  he 
services  those  tires  after  you  buy. 

He  recommends  the  right  size  and  type  of 
Goodyear  Tire  for  your  car.  He  puts  it  on 
the  rim  for  you,  fills  it  with  air.  He  helps 
you  give  it  the  care  it  should  have  to  de¬ 
liver  maximum  results. 

When  you  buy  from  your  Goodyear  dealer, 
therefore,  you  get  a  superior  tire  which  you 
can  see  before  you  buy ,  backed  up  by  a  handy  in¬ 
telligent  service  that  will  save  you  money. 

This  service  is  an  important  part  of  the  Good¬ 
year  policy :  to  build  the  greatest  possible  value 
into  Goodyear  products,  and  to  provide  facilities 
so  that  users  can  get  all  this  inbuilt  value  out . 


:  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you  —  whether  you 
:  want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good- 
!  year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the 
|  lower-priced  standard  quality  Goodyear  Pathfinder 


Goodyear  M.eans  Good  Wear 
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The  Harvest  Progresses 

Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 
By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


A  MOTHER  week 


has  passed  and 


pack.  Greenings  are 
worth  six  to  six- 

still  no  rain.  It  is  now  nearly  a  month  fifty  and  carload  lots  are  hard  to  find 
since  we  have  had  a  good  soaking  rain  Culls  and  dry  apples  are  bringing  about 
and  we  are  beginning  to  feel  the  lack  seventy-five  cents  a  hundred.  Cider  ap- 
of  moisture  seriously,  pies  are  reported  as  high  as  ninety 
Occasionally  a  well  or  cents  a  hundred  weight.  Some  poor 
a  cistern  is  going  dry.  quality  crops  have  been  sold  tree  run  at 
The  yields  of  late  from  $1.35  to  $1.50  per  cwt.,  while  good 
crops  will  be  cut  crops  have  been  sold  as  high  as  $2.25 
somewhat  by  the  per  hundred  weight, 
drouth.  Especially  is 

this  true  of  potatoes,  Third  Cutting  Hurts  Alfalfa 
cabbage  and  tomatoes  Alfalfa  is  making  a  fine  third  growth 
all  of  which  aJe  Tea]lZ  this  fall.  Several  have  asked  me  about 
suffering.  Even  it  makjng  a  third  cutting.  I  never  cut 
ram  should  come  now  alfalfa  a  third  time  where  1  want  tQ 

it  would  be  almost  keep  the  field  in  alfalfa  another  year, 
too  late  to  help  most  because  it  ig  almost  certain  to  injure 
crops.  The  weather  has  been  warm  and  it  if  not  to  kilI  it  entirely,  unless  it  can 
fine  with  no  suggestion  of  frost  until  be  cut  ia  mid-August.  There  must  be 
September  21st.  Since  then  we  have  sufficient  time  for  the  plants  to  develop 
had  two  white  frosts,  but  these  have  not 
killed  vegetation. 


M.  C  Burritt. 


Fall  Work  in  Good  Shape 

Farmers  have  made  the  most  of  the 


a  good  after  growth  and  mature  it  for 
winter.  Moreover  it  is  very  difficult  to 
cure  alfalfa  hay  in.  September’s  short 
days.  If  I  expect  to  plow  up  the  sod 
the  next  spring,  I  sometimes  cut  it 


fine  weather.  Fifty  per  cent  of  more  late  because  it  does  not  matter  then  if 


of  the  wheat  in  this  locality  has  been 
sown,  although  the  ground  is  so  dry 
that  clouds  of  dust,  follow  the  teams 
and  tractors.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
silos  have  been  filled  this  past  week 
also.  Corn  is  not  very  heavy  but  is 
maturing  fairly  well. 


it  does  winter  kill.  When  weeds  get 
up  above  the  little  alfalfa  plants  in  a 
new  seeding  in  late  fall,  I  usually  clip 
it,  but  as  high  as  possible,  tilting  the 
cutter  bar  up  and  often  tying  it  up  so 
as  to  leave  six  or  eight  inches  of  growth. 

As  the  evenings  lengthen,  social  activ- 


Early  or  flathead  cabbage  is  pretty  Jties  are  beginning  to  start  up  again, 
well  harvested,  and  the  yield  has  been  Churches,  fraternal  organizations, 
good.  The  price  has  ranged  from  seven  schools  and  granges  all  begin  to  feel 
to  nine  dollars  a  ton  with  buyers  not  the  necessity  of  putting  on  social  pro- 
anxious  to  buy.  A  good  cooperative  grams.  It  is  sometimes  open  to  ques- 
sales  service  is  proving  to  be  of  great  tion  whether  the  leading  motive  is  ser- 
value  to  growers,  d  he  first  car  of  Dan-  vice  to  members  and  to  the  community 
ish  cabbage  will  be  loaded  here  this  or  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  of- 
coming  week  at  twelve  dollars  per  ton.  facers  to  start  something  in  the  organi- 
The  cost  of  harvesting  cabbage  this  zation  to  keep  it  alive  and  functioning 
year  has  been  only  about  half  of  that  in  competition  with  other  social  attrac- 
of  last  year,  because  the  dry  firm  ground  tions.  However,  some  such  activity  is 
has  permitted  the  loading  of  trucks  to  good  for  all  of  us.  We  ought  to  choose 
capacity  directly  in  the  fields.  The  last  Gne  or  two  social  activities  and  partici- 
two  falls  we  have  had  to  haul  out  in  pate  in  them  regularly  for  our  own 
small  loads  with  teams  and  reload.  good  if  for  no  other  reason. — Hilton,  N. 

.  _  ,  t.  1  ■«,  t  .  Y.,  September  24,  1927. 

A  Good  Peach  Market 


New  Jersey  Will  Require  TB 
Tested  or  Pasteurized  Milk 

*  I  TIE  last  New  Jersey  Legislation  passed 
*  **  law  requiring  that  after  January 


The  past  week  might  have  been  call¬ 
ed  “peach”  week  in  Western  New  York 
for  the  bulk  of  the  small  crop  has  mov¬ 
ed  to  market  during  the  week  at  the 
rate  of  from  50  to  100  cars  every  day. 

The  price  has  been  firm  at  $1.50  to  $2.00 
per  bushel,  with  most  crops  selling  at  21,  1928  all  milk  offered  for  sale  must  be 
around  $1.75.  The  peach  deal  is  a  very  either  from  TB  tested  cows  or  that  it 
satisfactory  one  this  year,  with  good  be  pasteurized.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
prices  and  good  weather  for  those  who  rush  of  questions  regarding  the  tuberculin 
have  peaches.  For  those  who  have  not  test  in  New  Jersey.  At  the  present  time 
and  they  are  in  the  majority  in  this  sec-  approximately  3 lj4%  of  the  cattle  in  New 
tion  at  least — favorable  conditions  count  Jersey  have  been  tested.  To  meet  the  de- 
for  nothing.  mand  for  information,  a  circular  has  been 

Apple  harvest  is  progressing  slowly,  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
Wealthies  have  been  harvested  and  the  culture  at  Trenton.  This  circular  is  No. 
picking  of  Greenings  and  McIntosh  116,  entitled,  “Facts  About  Bovine  Tuber- 
has  begun.  Twenty  Ounce  are  also  culosis”  and  will  be  sent  free  of  charge 
ready  and  what  few  there  are  will  be  to  anyone  requesting  it. 
picked  this  coming 
week.  Buying  is  not 
very  brisk,  probably 
because  prices  are  high 
here  due  to  a  short 
crop  and  fruit  can  be 
bought  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  at 
less  cost. 

The  first  sales  on  the 
early  fruit  have  gener¬ 
ally  been  the  best,  and 
the  markets  have  drop¬ 
ped  afterward.  This 
was  particularly  true  of 
Dutchess  and  so  far  it 
has  been  true  of 
Wealthy  although  this 
variety  will  probably 
reco-ver  in  price  later. 

Twenty  Ounce  is  very 
scarce  and  brings  from 
five  to  six  dollars  per 
barrel  according  to 
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What’s  New  In  F arm  Practice? 


Some  Impressions  From  a  Visit  to  a  College  Experimental  Farm 


TO  most  farmers,  when  it  comes  to  buying 
seed,  timothy  is  just  timothy.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  to  me,  until  I  visited  the  New 
York  State  College  experiment  farms  at 
Ithaca  a  few  days  ago  and  learned  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  buy  timothy  seed  that  will  produce  at  least 
30  per  cent  more  hay  per  acre  than  the  average 
seed  sold  to  the  great  majority  of  New  York  farm¬ 
ers.  This  new  variety  discovered  by  the  college  in 
its  experiments  is  known  as  timothy  No.  1777  and 
will  out-yield  any  other  timothy  variety  in  the 
State.  The  seed  is  available  in  limited  quantities. 
Another  good  variety  discovered  by  Cornell 
which  is  also  very  much  above  the  average  in 
yield  is  No.  4059. 

As  I  walked  over  the  college 
experimental  farms  and  got  only 
a  brief,  superficial  glimpse  of 
endless  and  tireless  labors  of  the 
scientists  to  help  agriculture,  how 
I  wished  that  every  farmer  might 
see  some  of  the  splendid  work 
at  first  hand  either  at  Cornell  or 
at  some  of  the  other  colleges  and 
experiment  stations  located  in 
every  State. 

Take  this  question  of  better 
timothy  for  example.  You  may 
say  that  timothy  is  getting  to  be 
a  drug  on  the  market,  therefore 
why  try  to  improve  it  ?  The 
answer  is  that  timothy  is  still  a 
leading  crop  in  the  East  and  the 
chief  part  of  the  general  hay 
crop.  As  long  as  it  is  necessary 
to  spend  good  money  for  seed, 
for  sowing  and  for  harvesting 
the  crop,  why  waste  money  on 
average  seed  when  a  30  per  cent 
better  return  can  be  had  from 
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the  simple  task  of  sowing  the  right  seed? 

But  of  course  improving  timothy  varieties  is 
only  one  of  the  hundreds  of  patient  experiments 
that  are  being  conducted  over  long-  periods  of 
time  by  the  colleges  and  experiment  stations  to 
improve  farm  practices  of  every  kind.  If  you 
are  not  interested  in  timothy,  certainly  you  are 
in  some  other  crop  or  in  better  animals  and  lower 
costs  of  production.  Take  cabbage,  which  is  an 
important  crop  on  many  Eastern  farms.  Dr. 
C.  H.  Myers  professor  of  Plant  Breeding  was 


A  seed  plot  of  Timothy  Cornell  No.  1777 — a  variety  discovered  by  the  New  York  State 
College  which  will  outyield  any  other  variety  in  the  state.  Similar  high  yielding  varieties  of 
every  farm  crop  are  constantly  being  developed  by  the  scientists  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
and  Experiment  Stations. 


kind  enough  to  go  into  some  detail  to  show  m$ 
what  he  and  his  staff  were  doing  to  develop  cab* 
bage  that  would  be  the  very  best  in  color,  shapes 
size,  growing  habits  and  maturity.  His  experi¬ 
ments  and  studies  cover  several  acres  and  have 
been  conducted  over  a  long  term  of  years.  Plants 
are  bred,  cross-bred  and  in-bred.  Every  char¬ 
acteristic  of  color,  every  variation,  every  detail, 
making  an  almost  endless  task  in  the  keeping  of 
data,  have  been  studied  for  years  and  each  year, 
something,  or  in  fact,  many  things  new  are  dis¬ 
covered  and  made  into  permanent  records  ready 
to  be  given  out  to  the  cabbage  producers  of  the 
country. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  im¬ 
pressed  even  by  a  short  study  of 
what  these  scientists  are  doing 
by  the  infinite  care  they  take  not 
to  make  mistakes  and  not  to  draw 
permanent  conclusions  until  after, 
years  of  careful  experimenting, 
and  recording  and  studying  of  al¬ 
most  endless  data.  What  is  true 
of  cabbage  applies  also  to  corn, 
oats,  wheat  and  in  fact  every; 
other  crop  and  animal  product. 
Some  of  the  best  trained  men 
in  the  world  are  working  not 
only  at  Cornell  but  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey  and  in  fact  in 
all  of  the  other  colleges  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  experiment  stations 
to  obtain  more  knowledge  to 
help  the  farmer  to  produce  better 
quality  products  at  lower  costs  of 
production  and  to  protect  his 
products  from  the  thousands  of 
insect  and  animal  pests  and  dis¬ 
eases  that  are  constantly  de- 
( Continued  on  page  7) 


A  Massachusetts  Farm  That  Emphasizes  Marketing 

The  High  Quality  Apples  Grown  By  C.  L.  Stiles  Are  Sold  Right  at  the  Farm 


IT  is  rather  unusual  to  find  a  roadside  stand 
that  deals  exclusively  in  farm  products  par¬ 
ticularly  where  these  farm  products  are  en¬ 
tirely  home  grown.  On  Election  Day,  1926, 
I  visited  a  farm  and  roadside  stand  which  is  still 
further  specialized  in  that  almost  the  only  pro¬ 
duct  that  is  sold  there  is  apples. 

The  farm  I  visited  was  near  Northampton,  in 
Hampshire  County,  Mass.,  and  on  that  day 
President  Coolidge  came  to  Massachusetts  to 
cast  his  vote.  I  was  unfortunate  in  that  I  did 
not  arrive  until  afternoon  after  the  President  had 
left,  but  was  very  much  interested  to  learn  that 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Hampshire  County 
Fruit  Growers,  a  cooperative  association,  had  been 
to  the  farm  I  visited  and  had  taken  back  a  bushel 
basket  of  apples  to  give  to  our  President. 

Mr.  Stiles  bought  his  present  farm  twenty- 
three  years  ago,  moving  to  it  from  a  farm  back 
on  the  hills.  For  the  first  few  years  the  main 
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business  was  dairying.  At  that  time,  however, 
the  dairy  business  was  very  unsatisfactory  and 
the  question  of  fruit  growing  was  receiving  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention  from  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  and  by  leading  farmers.  As  a 
result  of  this,  Mr.  Stiles  began  to  set  out  an 
apple  orchard  and  has  continued  to  set  out  trees 
until  last  year.  At  the  present  time  40  acres  of 
the  farm  are  in  orchard  which  includes  all  of  the 
land  suitable  for  growing  fruit.  The  crop  last 
year  totaled  2000  barrels  which  was  the  largest 
to  date.  Many  of  the  trees  however  have  yet  to 
come  into  complete  bearing  so  that  the  crop  will 
undoubtedly  be  still  larger. 

Up  to  two  years  ago  the  entire  crop  with  the 
exception  of  a  part  of  the  Baldwins  was  sold  at 
the  roadside  stand.  Last  year  the  Baldwin  crop 

was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  1000  barrels  and  a 
large  part  of  this  variety 
was  necessarily  sold  at 
wholesale. 

Wealthy  apples  and 
peaches  have  been  used 
as  fillers.  However,  a 
large  number  of  the 
peach  trees  have  been 
removed  as  the  apples 
reached  full  growth  and 
no  more  peaches  are 
being  set  at  the  present 
time. 

As  County  Agent 
Payne  and  I  drove  up  to 
the  stand  a  large  car  was 
waiting  there  and  we 
stood  by  while  the  man 


The  attractive  roadside  stand  where  a  large  part  of 
the  apples  grown  on  the  farm  are  sold. 


purchased  some  apples  and  placed  them  in  the 
car.  Mrs.  Stiles  does  a  large  part  of  the  selling 
at  the  stand.  The  fruit  which  is  exhibited  there 
was  in  perfect  shape  and  very  attractively  ar¬ 
ranged  in  various  sized  baskets  and  in  barrels. 

“We  open  the  stand  about  the  first  of  August/* 
said  Mrs.  Stiles,  “when  the  early  apples  first 
ripen  and  usually  keep  it  open  from  then  until 
Thanksgiving  time.  Many  of  our  customers  are 
repeat  customers  coming  back  year  after  year  to 
get  their  winter  supply  of  apples.  We  try  to 
get  a  slight  premium  over  the  wholesale  price 
for  apples  and  yet  we  try  to  sell  the  best  quality; 
of  fruit  at  a  reasonable  price.” 

I  noticed  that  the  Baldwins  were  priced  af 
$1.25  a  bushel  while  McIntosh  were  $1.50  for 
a  basket  which  holds  about  one-half  bushel  and 
other  varieties  were  prices  somewhere  between 
this  range. 

( Continued  on  page  15)' 


The  home  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Stiles  and  family  near  Amherst,  Hampshire  County,  Mass. 
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Supplying’  Market  Demands 

ONE  of  the  difficulties  of  the  farm  business 
is  the  fact  that  most  of  us  insist  upon  grow¬ 
ing  what  we  want  to  grow  in  the  way  we  want  to 
grow  it  instead  of  producing  the  products  that  the 
consumers  want  in  the  way  they  want  it.  We 
have  had  this  brought  to  our  attention  several 
times  lately  in  connection  with  marketing  cab¬ 
bage.  The  most  popular  variety  of  cabbage  so 
far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned  is  the  one  that 
makes  the  largest  head.  The  most  popular  variety 
of  cabbage  so  far  as  the  consumer  is  concerned 
is  the  one  with  the  smallest  head.  The  average 
consumers  in  a  large  city  have  little  or  no  stor¬ 
age  facilities  and  therefore  want  just  enough 
cabbage  for  one  meal,  and  when  they  want  an¬ 
other  one,  they  prefer  to  get  it  fresh  from  the 
market.  We  have  heard  many  consumers  com¬ 
plain  that  they  did  not  buy  cabbage  often  because 
they  could  not  handle  the  too  large  heads. 

We  simply  mention  this  as  an  example  of  thej> 
fact  that  farmers  must  give  more  and  more  at¬ 
tention  in  the  future  to  regulating  their  business 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
market.  Of  course  this  is  not  always  possible, 
for  soil  and  climatic  conditions’  limit  most  farms 
to  a  comparatively  few  products,  and  to  a  limited 
variety  and  type  of  each  product.  However, 
there  are  coming  to  be  a  few  farmers  in  every 
county  who  are  making  out  well  because  they 
have  been  studying  their  business  and  the  mar¬ 
kets  and  making  adjustments  that  bring  them 
a  ready  demand  for  their  products  at  better  than 
the  average  prices  received  by  their  neighbors. 


Farm  Prices 

THE  following  information  was  taken  from 
the  September  issue  of  Farm  Economics,  a 
bulletin  published  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  We  give 
it  here  because  it  is  an  accurate  survey  of  prices 
in  which  farmers  are  intensely  interested  at  this 
time  when  they  are  marketing  their  crops. 

The  United  States  farm  prices  are  now  139  per  cent 
of  the  pre-war  average.  There  has  been  a  gradual  ad¬ 
vance  since  April  when  the  index  number  was  130.  *  *  * 
The  most  striking  changes  have  been,  the  advance  in 
prices  of  corn,  cotton,  and  apples,  and  the  decline  in 
the  prices  of  potatoes. 


New  York  farm  prices  in  July  were  161  per  cent  of 
pre-war.  (Note  how  much  better  New  York  prices 
are  than  the  average  for  the  United  States).  Milk 
prices  are  higher  than  a  year  ago.  During  the  three 
months,  May  to  July,  the  index  number  of  the  price  of 
3.7  per  cent  milk  at  Utica,  New  York,  averaged  92 
per  cent  above  pre-war.  It  averaged  84  per  cent  above 
pre-war  a  year  ago. 

During  the  past  three  months  the  wholesale  price 
of  nearby  hennery  white  eggs,  average  extras,  was  only 
30  per  cent  above  pre-war.  A  year  ago  it  was  49  per 
cent  above  pre-war. 

The  New  York  apple  crop  is  short  and  the  quality 
is  poor.  Those  who  have  a  fair  crop  will  receive 
good  incomes. 

The  price  of  a  dairy  ration  rose  43  cents  in  August 
The  prices  of  practically  all  feeds  rose,  but  the  ad¬ 
vances  were  not  so  large  as  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

The  corn  crop  is  a  weather  proposition.  The  crop 
was  planted  late  and  it  has  made  slow  growth.  Future 
prices  of  corn  have  risen  very  rapidly  and  have 
fluctuated  violently.  The  size  of  the  crop  depends  on 
how  long  the  frost  holds  off.  (We  might  add  that  the 
frosts  have  held  off  remarkably  well  during  September 
since  the  above  was  written  and  this  should  have  an 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  corn  crop.) 


“The  Age  of  Homespun” 

ARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR.,  whose  writ¬ 
ings  in  American  Agriculturist  have  en¬ 
deared  him  to  thousands  of  farm  people,  has  just 
written  a  bulletin  published  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
entitled  “The  Age  of  Homespun”.  It  is  written 
in  the  kindly  and  interesting  style  that  our 
readers  know  so  well  and  in  it  Mr.  Van  Wagenen 
has  described  the  customs  and  the  implements 
of  the  farm  and  the  home  that  were  used  by 
our  pioneer  ancestors.  There  are  also  many  in¬ 
teresting  pictures.  So  taking  it  all  together,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  unusual  and  readable  bulletins 
that  we  have  seen  in  many  a  day.  ' 

1  he  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
has'  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  us  with  some 
extra  copies  of  this  booklet  and  we  will  be  glad 
to  mail  them  free  of  charge  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  readers  on  request  so  long  as  our 
supply  lasts. 


Filling  Silo  By  Electricity 

ARMERS  who  are  equipped  with  electric 
power  will  be  interested  in  some  experiments 
conducted  last  fall  at  silo  filling  time  by  F.  L. 
Fairbanks  of  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  H.  C.  Fuller  of  the  Utica  Gas 
and  Electric  Company,  to  determine  the  com¬ 
parative  merits  of  an  electric  motor  with  a  gaso¬ 
line  tractor  engine  in  filling  silos.  The  results 
of  their  experiments  can  be  found  in  a  bulletin 
issued  free  of  charge  by  the  Empire  State  Gas 
and  Electric  Association,  Grand  Central  Ter¬ 
minal,  New  York  City. 

The  outstanding  and  rather  surprising  fact  that 
was  discovered  showed  that  a  5  h.p.  electric 
motor  could  be  used  to  fill  a  silo  at  considerable 
less  expense  than  where  a  gasoline  tractor  was 
used. 

Have  You  Moved  Your  Apple  Trees? 

AVE  any  of  our  readers  had  any  experience 
in  moving  apple  trees?  Our  article  on  Page 
3  tells  what  the  College  of  Agriculture  has 
learned  about  moving  trees  that  ard  eight  or  ten 
years  old.  If  such  a  tree  can  be  moved  without 
injury,  it  solves  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
the  filler  in  the  apple  orchard  which  heretofore 
usually  has  been  destroyed  after  it  has  finished  its 
short  life  purpose.  If  it  is  practical  to  move  these 
fillers  and  save  them,  we  would  like  to  pass  on 
the  knowledge  to  our  readers.  If  you  have  had 
such  experience,  we  would  appreciate  your  tell¬ 
ing  it  to  us  in  some  detail. 


Consumption  of  Oleo  Increasing 

URING  the  first  six  months  of  1927  a  total 
of  several  million  pounds  more  of  oleo  were 
sold  than  during  the  same  period  in  1926.  At 
the  same  time  this  means  that  there  was  an  in¬ 
creased  sale  of  oleo  of  about  15%,  while  at  the 


same  time  butter  consumption  decreased  about 
2%. 

We  wonder  how  many  farmers  are  helping 
this  situation  along  by  selling  their  milk  and  using 
oleo  on  their  tables.  We  hope  there  are  not  many 
so  short-sighted  both  from  an  economical  and 
health  standpoint. 


Learning  From  Flies 

ID  you  ever  hear  of  the  drosophilia  fruit  fly? 
We  never  did  until  the  other  day  when  we 
visited  a  scientific  laboratory  in  a  state  agricul¬ 
tural  college  and  found  that  this  fly  served  a 
great  purpose  in  life.  The  laboratory  had  millions 
of  these  flies  feeding  on  bananas  sealed  in  fruit 
cans.  Because  several  generations  of  the  flies 
could  be  bred  in  a  few  weeks  it  is  possible  to  get 
data  and  information  and  scientific  facts  from 
the  breeding  of  these  flies  that  underlie  the  whole 
science  of  heredity  and  genetics.  As  the  principles 
of  heredity  are  practically  the  same  for  flies  as 
they  are  for  animals,  it  is  possible  to  draw  con¬ 
clusions  from  studying  these  flies  about  the 
breeding  of  animals  that  otherwise  would  take 
many  years  to  learn. 

For  example,  there  were  scrub  flies  and  pure¬ 
bred  flies.  There  were  flies  of  every  shape,  size 
and  description,  which  originally  had  come  from 
the  same  stock  but  which  had  been  changed  by 
generations  of  various  kinds  of  crossing,  in-breed¬ 
ing,  etc.  What  a  world  of  philosophy  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  observing  the  work  of  these  scientists 
with  these  flies.  Who  can  imagine  what  the 
future  will  be  if  scientists  go  on  seeking  and 
learning  the  truths  of  breeding  and  heredity  and 
applying  it  not  only  to  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdom  around  us  but  also  to  the  human  race. 


Japanese  Beetle  Destroys  Corn 

ROBABLY  a  good  many  of  our  readers  have 
noticed  the  government  quarantine  signs 
posted  in  certain  sections  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  Japanese  Beetle.  This  is  another  serious 
crop  pest  that  has  become  established  in  recent 
years  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  particularly  dangerous  to  the  fruit  grower 
and  has  developed  an  appetite  for  corn,  second 
only  to  the  European  corn  borer.  The  insect  is 
a  brilliant  color  of  green  and  bronze.  It  injures 
corn  by  feeding  on  the  silks  of  the  ears  thereby 
preventing  pollination. 

The  control  of  the  Japanese  Beetle  is  by  spray 
methods.  Every  year  sees  new  pests  and  prob¬ 
lems  rising  up  to  confront  the  farmer  and  test 
his  skill  and  knowledge  in  overcoming  his 
difficulties.  * 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

OW  soon  we  forget  the  big  questions  and 
issues  of  yesterday  in  the  new  problems  of 
today.  Do  you  remember  what  a  lot  of  argu¬ 
ment  and  excitement  there  was  when  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  woman  suffrage  came  around?  If  was 
debated  almost  as  much  as  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  is  now.  Yet  in  a  short  time  we  have 
taken  it  for  granted,  grown  used  to  it,  and  it  is 
seldom  mentioned.  When  the  argument  over 
woman  suffrage  first  started  in  one  of  the  western 
states,  Bill  Nye,  the  humorist,  had  a  lot  of  fun 
with  it.  Here’s  one  thing  that  he  wrote  that  I 
ran  across  a  short  time  ago  in  one  of  Nye’s  old 
books  now  out  of  print: 

Miner’s  Delight,  Jan.  23,  1888 
“Deer  Sur:  Two  year  ago  mi  waife  fell  down 
into  a  nold  sellar  and  droav  her  varyloid  through 
the  Sarah  bellum.  I  tbot  she  was  a  Gonner.  1 
woz  then  livin’  in  the  sou  west  potion  of  I u* 
jeanny.  I  moved  to  where  i  now  am  leaving 
sevral  onsettled  accounts  where  I  lived.  But  1 
wood  do  almost  anything  to  recover  my  waifs 
helth.  She  tried  Woman’s  Stiff r ins  and  can  now 
lick  me  with  1  hand  tied  behind  hur.  i  o  every- 
thing  to  the  free  yuse  of  the  'Temail  ballot.  S 
good  bi 

nf-  Present* 

Union  Forever  McGilHgin” 
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News  From  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


Henry  Morgenthau,  ir. 


AFTER  considerable  thought  as  to  the 
best  time  to  fill  silo  this  year  we  de¬ 
cided  we  would  get  this  operation 
over  before  we  began  to  pick  our 
apples.  I  was  largely  influenced  in  coming  to 
this  decision  through  my  fear  of  an  early  frost. 
I  am  writing  this  article  on  September  27  and 
up  to  date  we  have  so  far  es¬ 
caped  a  killing  frost.  We  be¬ 
gan  filling  silo  on  September  8 
and  finished  on  September  16. 
Never  before  have  we  been  able 
to  fill  our  tAvo  silos  in  eight 
; "  working  days. 

4^  The  job  of  harvesting  30 
Ip  acres  of  corn  was  facilitated  by 
drawing  in  from  the  field  not 
only  with  three  teams  of 
horses  but  also  by  the  use  of 
our  tractor  and  truck.  The 
corn  would  have  made  better  ensilage  if  it 
could  have  stood  two  weeks  longer  but  I  felt 
that  I  could  not  afford  to  take  a  chance  on 
losing  a  part  of  my  McIntosh  crop.  With  this 
experience  behind  us  I  believe  I  will  have  to 
plant  a  quicker  maturing  variety  of  ensilage 
corn  another  year.  As  our  orchard  comes  into 
bearing  it  will  be  more  difficult  each  year  to 
keep  the  two  jobs  of  filling  silo  and  picking 
apples  from  conflicting. 

*  *  * 

BEFORE  starting  on  the  harvesting  of  our 
apples  I  thought  it  would  be  distinctly 
worth  while  to  visit  the  packing  house  of 
Harry  Steinmetz  at  Livingston,  Columbia 
County,  N.  Y.  With  this  in  mind  Mrs.  Mor- 
genthau  and  I  drove  55  miles  to  Livingston. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steinmetz  were  both  on  the  job 
in  their  modern  packing  house.  They  were 
swamped  with  McIntosh  and  were  trying  their 
best  to  keep  up  with  the  steady  flow  of  fruit 
Which  was  pouring  in  on  them. 

They  had  21  men  packing  the  apples  in  E-Z 
packs.  Each  man  sat  before  a  table  with  a 
basket  at  his  side  and  filled  and  closed  the 
basket  by  himself.  A  man  packed  from  50  to 
60  baskets  per  day.  The  method  used  in  this 
packing  house  differs  from  ours  in  that  we  use 
girls  to  do  the  packing  and  they  stand  around 
a  long  table  on  which  the  apples 
are  dumped  from  the  baskets.  The 
girls  sort  the  apples  and  fill  the 
baskets  according  to  the  correct 
grade.  A  man  then  takes  the 
basket  away  to  a  rack  at  one  side 
Where  he  closes  the  basket  and 
puts  the  correct  mark  on  it.  After 
seeing  the  method  that  Steinmetz 
used  I  prefer  our  own  as  I  do  not 
believe  it  would  be  practical  to 
have  the  girls  close  the  baskets  on 
account  of  their  heavy  weight. 

*  *  * 

WE  were  anxious  to  see  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  good  orchards  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  County  and  we  first  visit¬ 
ed  the  orchard  of  Mr.  A.  Miller. 

He  had  a  very  fine  crop  of  fruit 
and  a  well  cared  for  orchard.  We 
then  visited  his  neighbor,  Mr. 

Clifford  Miller,  whom  I  believe  is 
one  of  the  largest  apple  growers 
in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  His 
orchard  contains  some  17,000 
trees.  The  varieties  that  prevail¬ 
ed  in  this  orchard  are  McIntosh, 

Northern  Spies  and  Greenings. 

Both  the  Millers  have  a  high  re¬ 
gard  for  the  Greening. 

..  H r.  Clifford  Miller  pointed  out 
to  us  a  number  of  transplanted 
trees  which  were  from  eight  to 
ten  years  old.  He  has  developed 
a  system  of  moving  these  trees 
successfully  which  was  entirely 
how  to  me.  In  the  late  fall  he 
digs  around  the  tree,  getting  as 


much  of  the  root  system  as  possible,  and  then 
moves  it  at  once.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
move  any  of  the  earth  with  the  tree,  nor  does 
he  cut  the  tree  back.  After  the  tree  is  set  in 
its  new  location,  he  puts  a  load  of  manure 
around  the  tree  and  the  next  year  fertilizes  it 
heavily  with  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Mr.  Mill¬ 
er  showed  me  a  number  of  trees  that  he  had 
transplanted  in  this  way  that  were  living.  He 
estimates  that  it  cost  him  around  $7  to  move 
one  of  these  trees. 

The  reason  that  we  were  so  interested  in 
this  operation  is  because  we  have  a  number 
of  trees  of  our  own  that  we  would  like  to 
move.  Mr.  Miller  has  invited  us  to  come  up 
this  fall  and  watch  him  move  some  of  his  trees 
so  that  Ave  can  get  a  visual  demonstration  of 
how  the  trick  is  done. 

Last  year  Ave  paid  our  packers  $2.50  for 
eight  hours.  We  began  packing  on  the 
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same  wage  scale  this  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  day  I  found  that  one  girl  had  packed  54 
baskets  while  another  had  packed  only  28.  I 
therefore  decided  that  it  would  be  much  fairer 
to  pay  them  on  the  piece  basis  and  felt  it 
would  be  worth  7  cents  a  basket.  The  next 
day  the  best  girl  packed  72  baskets  while  the 
least  skillful  packed  35.  We  asked  the  girls 
which  method  they  preferred  and  they  were  all 
in  accord  that  they  would  much  rather  work 
on  the  piece  basis.  Through  introducing  this 
method  in  my  packing  house  we  were  able  to 
turn  out  over  300  baskets  per  day  with  seven 
girls  packing  and  five  men,  including  the  fore¬ 
man  assisting.  Last  year  with  nine  men  and 
Avornen  in  the  packing  house  we  turned  out 
from  160  to  190  baskets  a  day.  So  everybody 
Avas  happy.  The  girls  got  more  money  for 
their  rvork  and  Ave  got  a  higher  production  and 
a  lower  cost  per  basket. 


Visits  With  the  Editor 


NE  of  my  pleasantest  memories  as  a 
boy  is  of  this  time  of  the  year,  or  a 
little  later,  Avhen  the  potatoes  Avere 
sold,  and  Mother  took  us  to  toAvn  to 
buy  the  much-needed  supply  of  Avinter  clothes 
and  boots  for  the  family.  We  raised  usually 
quite  a  lot  of  potatoes  and  these,  with  the 

money  from  the  dairy,  Avere 
about  our  only  source  of  in¬ 
come.  It  took  most  all  of 
the  dairy  income,  pieced  out 
by  a  ferv  eggs,  to  keep  the 
farm  going  and  to  buy  the 
food  for  a  large  family  so 
that  by  late  fall  all  of  our 
hopes  Avere  pretty  much  tied 
up  in  the  results  of  the  po¬ 
tato  crop. 

You  can  imagine,  or  per¬ 
haps  you  know  from  real  experience,  Iioav  we 
felt  when  the  potatoes  failed,  or  worse  still 
when  they  yielded  so  Avell  that  Ave  had 
to  sell  them  for  from  ten  cents  to 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  ENJOY  AMERICAN  SCENERY— GO  PREPARED! 
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twenty-five  cents  a  bushel. 

Hard  old  years  those  Avere,  yet  I  would  not 
have  missed  the  experience  for  they  taught 
me  the  worth  of  a  dollar  and  the  honest  hard 
labor  it  represents,  and  those  experiences  also 
gaAre  me  a  sympathy  with  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  farm  people  and  their  problems  Avithout 
Avhich  no  one  has  any  business  editing  a  farm 
paper. 

But  I  started  out  to  say  a  word  about  the 
extra  crop  money  of  which  most  of  you  have 
a  little  at  this  time  of  the  year.  This  year 
has  been  a  little  better  for  most  farmers,  so 
that  there  is  a  bit  more  money  than  usual  to 
spend.  Maybe  you  wonder  where  it  is,  for  you 
may  be  one  of  those  who  has  not  been  at  all 
fortunate  in  the  farmers’  yearly  gamble  Avith 
Aveather  and  crops,  but  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  says  that  the  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  a  whole,  will  have  a  billion  dollars 
more  income  this  year  than  last,  so  that  times 
really  are  someAvhat  better  with  the  majority. 

If  you  are  fortunate  to  share  in  this  extra  in¬ 
come,  hoAv  are  you  going  to  spend 
it?  That  sounds  like  a  fool  ques¬ 
tion  but  it  is  not,  for  wise  spend¬ 
ing  is  almost  as  difficult  as  earn¬ 
ing,  and  the  less  there  is  to  spend, 
the  harder  it  is  to  spend  it  right. 
It  just  zvon’t  go  around  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  hard  one  tries,  so  here 
are  a  feAV  suggestions  on  spend¬ 
ing  this  year’s  crop  money. 

In  the  first  place  there  shomd 
be  a  family  council  over  the  mat¬ 
ter.  All  have  helped  earn  the 
money  and  therefore  it  is  right 
that  all  should  have  a  Avord  about 
how  it  is  to  be  spent.  In  the 
second  place  the  best  Avay  to  go 
about  the  matter  is  to  make  a 
little  budget,  to  draw  up  on  paper 
all  of  the  obligations  that  must  be 
met,  the  things  that  absolutely 
must  be  paid  for,  and  see  how 
much  is  left,  if  anything,  for  a  feAV 
luxuries  and  recreation. 

First  in  the  budget  comes  the 
matter  of  clothes.  What  a  satis¬ 
faction  it  is  if  there  is  enough 
money  to  take  the  children  to 
town  and  to  see  that  they  are  all 
fitted  out  comfortably  for  the  Avin- 
ter  ahead  and  so  that  one  doe$ 
not  have  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
appearance. 

After  clothes  comes  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  permanent  investments; 
and  here  it  can  be  laid  doAvn  as  a 
principle  that  the  first  place  for 
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Kelly 

Sales: 

increase  57  %  ifl  six 
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FOR  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  the  sales  of  Kelly- 
Springfield  tires  were  57%  ahead  of  the  figures  for  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year. 

There  can  be  only  one  explanation  for  this  astonishing- 
showing.  That  explanation  lies  in  the  quality  and  the  value 
that  are  being  built  into  the  Kelly  product. 

Car-owners  have  grown  tire-wise.  .No  tire  company  could 
show  such  a  tremendous  increase  in  business  unless  it  had 
been  able  to  demonstrate  to  tire  buyers  that  it  had  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  to  offer. 

Kellys  cost  no  more  than  a  great  many  other  makes  of  tires. 

“Kelly  dealers  everywhere — • 
there  must  be  one  in  your  town ” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


KELLY 


SPRINGFIELD 

BALLOON 


HRES 


rScalecide,  alone,  does  all  that  any  combination  of  dormant  ^M[(f 
sprays  can  do.  It  is  the  complete  dormant  spray.  Simpler,  \  / 
pleasanter,  cheaper.  Used  by  good  fruit  growers  since  1904.  \ 

Send  for  this  Big  Free  Book- - v  \ 

"Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying,”  32  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

Pictures  and  describes  your  orcKard  pests  and  tells  now  to  control  / 
them.  Contains  the  spray  program  followed  successfully  by  us,  / 

in  our  own  orchards  of  over  30,000  trees,  and  by  many  other 
welbknown  fruit  growers.  Free  to  any  tree  owner  while 
the  supply  lasts.  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  book  today.  / 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dep’t  12  / 


THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY ■ 


POST  YOUR  FARM-KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF 

Designed  to  cover  legal  requirements  in 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY  and  PENNSYLVANIA 

TTU’E  have  had  a  new  supply  of  trespass  signs  made  up.  This  time  they  are 
”  of  extra  heavy  linen  on  vhioh  the  lettering  is  printed  directly.  There  Is 
no  card  icing  to  be  water-scaked  by  the  rain  and  blown  away  by  the  wind.  We 
have  had  these  new  signs  made  up  of  extra  heavy  material  because  severe  storms 
will  tear  and  otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter  constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post  their  land  and  the  notices  we  have  prepared  com¬ 
ply  In  all  respects  with  the  law.  The  price  to  subscribers  Is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Potato  Prospects  Improve 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Report  Good  Crops 


'  I  ’HE  potato  situation  has  suddenly 

become  of  unusual  interest  especial¬ 
ly  following  the  rather  sensational  re¬ 
ports  that  came  out  of  Maine  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  to  the  effect  that  rot  had 
been  responsible  for  a  tremendous  re¬ 
duction  in  the  crop  prospects.  The  sharp 
revisions  in  the  Government  forecasts 
have  led  many  to  believe  that  this  year 
we  will  see  potato  prices  fully  up  to 
those  of  a  year  ago  and  some  believe 
that  they  will  be  even  higher.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  the  deal  is  not  going 
to  be  a  “give  away”  affair  as  some  fear¬ 
ed  earlier  in  the  season. 

Situation  in  Maine  Relieved 

Thus  far  the  potatoes  that  have  been 
coming  out  of  Maine  and  arriving  on 
the  New  York  market  have  not  been 
particularly  promising.  Literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  carloads  have  been  condemn¬ 
ed,  not  only  in  New  York  but  also  in 
Boston,  due  to  their  bad  condition. 

Since  the  last  reports  were  received 
concerning  the  damage  to  the  crop,  the 
story  has  changed  somewhat.  It  is  now 
said  that  rot  lias  ceased  to  advance 
farther  and  that  the  outlook  is  a  little 
more  promising.  It  is  very  evident 
however,  that  although  the  rot  has  been 
checked,  Maine  will  have  a  smaller  crop 
to  market  than  they  originally  counted 
on. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
Expect  Good  Crop 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  are  next 
in  order  of  importance  and  conditions 
are  being  watched  very  closely  in  both 
of  those  states.  Reports  indicate  that 
Pennsylvania  iff  going  to  have  a  larger 
crop  than  a  year  ago.  Reports  from 
Lehigh,  Berks  and  Northampton  coun¬ 
ties  are  conflicting.  It  is  very  evident 
that  those  who  failed  to  spray  or  make 
a  poor  job  of  it  are  suffering  severe 
losses  from  blight.  On  the  other  hand 
those  who  did  spray  thoroughly  report 
excellent  yields  and  the  crop  of  better 
quality  than  the  average. 

In  Northern  Pennsylvania 

Potter  County  reports  are  generally 
favorable.  Around  Allentown  in  Le¬ 
high  County  there  is  said  to  be  an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  10%  in  the  acreage  -and 
this  is  expected  to  be  carried  into  the 
yield  although  blight  may  cut  them 
down  a  little  bit.  Shipments  out  of 
Allentown  district  are  going  to  be  heavy 
both  by  rail  and  truck  to  nearby  mar¬ 
kets.  In  this  section  spraying  showed 
up  to  a  marked  extent.  Those  who  fail¬ 
ed  to  spray  are  experiencing  blighted 
vines  and  rotting  tubers. 

Reports  from  Williamsport  in  Lycom¬ 
ing  County  state  that  an  increase  is 
estimated  in  this  year’s  potato  crop,  a 
thousand  acres  being  planted  this  year 
compared  approximately  with  600  a  year 
ago.  Late  potatoes  are  said  to  be  very 
good,  but  some  early  ones  are  quite 
poor. 

New  York  Slightly  Better  Than 
Last  Year 

Coming  over  into  New  York  State, 
we  find  the  crop  slightly  in  excess  of 
that  of  a  year  ago.  All  indications 
point  to  a  normal  crop  this  season  with 
comparatively  light  blight  in  heavy  com¬ 
mercial  producing  sections.  Recent  ad¬ 
vices  from  some  districts  do  not  sound 
so  good  and  are  conflicting. 

Steuben  Expects  Good  Crop 

In  Steuben  County  around  Pratts- 
burg  and  Avoca,  the  acreage  and  yield 
will  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
Late  blight  has  shown  up  recently. 
Around  Cohocton  it  is  said  the  acreage 
is  just  a  shade  under  what  it. was  last 
year.  On  the  other  hand  the  yield 
promises  to  be  average,  possibly  around 
10%  greater  than  a  year  ago.  This  is 
attributed  to  a  good  season,  increased 
seed  treatment  and  more  spraying  and 


dusting.  It  is  said  that  the  quality  0f 
the  potatoes  in  this  district  is  the  best 
in  several  years.  However,  there  is 
some  blight  on  the  lowlands  but  very 
little  appearing  on  the  upland  which 
produce  about  90%  of  the  crop  in  the 
district. 

Around  Hornell  green  hopper  has 
caused  some  loss  to  growers  and  there 
has  been  some  blight.  It  is  said  that 
the  crop  is  85%  of  last  year. 

Good  Crop  Around  Malone 

In  the  North  Country,  around  Malone 
the  crop  is  expected  to  be  25%  better 
in  yield  than  last  year,  so  reports  state. 
There  has  been  a  little  blight  but  no  rot 
found  as  yet.  The  quality  promises  to 
be  good.  Around  Burke  the  acreage  is 
up  to  normal  and  with  good  growing 
weather,  use  of  certified  seed,  better 
fertilizer  and  more  spraying,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  the  yields  will  be  increased  over 
last  season.  Around  Chateaugay  it  is 
said  that  rust  has  shown  up  of  late. 

Conflicting  Reports  from  Genesee 
Valley 

In  the  Genesee  Valley,  taking  in  Liv¬ 
ingston,  part  of  Wyoming  and  northern 
Steuben  as  well  as  a  part  of  Allegany 
reports  indicate  a  good  potato  crop,  al¬ 
though  grief  is  in  evidence  here  and 
there.  Around  South  Lima  where  a 
considerable  acreage  of  potatoes  is  in 
the  muck,  condition  and  quality  is  said 
to  be  very  good,  although  there  are 
some  fields  that  will  not  yield  what 
they  did  a  year  ago  because  of  rot.  The 
acreage  is  said  to  have  been  increased 
about  3  times  over  last  year. 

Reports  from  Mount  Morris  give 
promise  of  a  potato  crop  that  is  not 
so  good.  It  is  said  that  some  fields 
will,  not  be  dug,  considerable  damage 
having  been  done  by  leaf  hoppers  to  the 
late  potato  crop. 

Elba  District  Reports  Good  Crops 
on  the  Muck 

From  Genesee  County,  around  Ba¬ 
tavia  comes  the  advice  that  the  yields 
in  that  section  is  going  to  be  smaller 
than  a  year  ago  due  to  poor  weather 
conditions,  although  quality  and  condi¬ 
tion  is  good.  Around  Elba  the  acreage 
is  25%  greater  than  a  year  ago  and  the 
yield  is  even  going  to  exceed  that  as 
conditions  have  been  very  favorable. 
Potatoes  on  the  muck  are  of  excellent 
quality  while  others  are  said  to  be  very 
poor. 

In  Wayne  and  Onondaga 

Around  Williamson  in  Wayne  county 
the  acreage  is  greater  but  the  yield  isn’t 
going  to  turn  out  as  expected  due  to  a 
late  start  and  hot  dry  weather  over  a 
long  period.  Around  North  Rose  it  is 
reported  that  the  yield  will  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  last  year. 

In  Onondaga  County  around  Jordan 
the  acreage  is  about  the  same  as  last 
year  but  about  80%  normal.  Lafayette 
acreage  is  a  shade  under  a  year  ago  with 
about  75%  normal.  It  is  said  that  the 
dig  will  be  around  80  bushels  to  the 
acre  compared  to  a  year  ago,  due  pri¬ 
marily  to  cold  weather  and  blight. 

Along  the  Southern  Tier  and 
Central  N.  Y. 

One  report  from  Tioga  County  in  the 
Nichols  district  reports  that  the  yield 
should  run  about  25%  greater  than  a 
year  ago  due  to  favorable  growing  con¬ 
ditions.  The  acreage  is  about  the  same, 
quality  appearing  good,  although  there 
is  said  to  be  a  lot  of  blight  turning  up. 

In  Central  New  York  in  Chenango 
County,  particularly  Sherburne,  yi^ Jj 
are  estimated  to  run  as  high  as  ~ 
bushels  to  the  acre  where  the  crops 
were  sprayed.  The  acreage  is  increase 
over  last  year  but  quality  and  conduct! 
vary  from  poor  to  good.  Afton  repots 
potatoes  rotting  badly,  that  the  J1-- 
will  not  be  as  large  as  last  year. 
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What’s  New  in  Farm  Practice? 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


y cl  oping.  The  work  that  the  New  York 
college  has  done  in  developing  new  varie¬ 
ties  of  corn  and  oats  has  been  particularly 
valuable.  Many  of  you  are  familiar  with 
those  valuable  corn  varieties  Cornell  No. 
11  and  12.  The  College  has  also  rendered 
much  service  in  developing  and  demon¬ 
strating  the  best  ensilage  varieties.  In 
oat  varieties  the  finding  of  Cornellian, 
Standwell,  Comewell  and  other  varieties 
have  had  large  effect  on  increasing  aver¬ 
age  yields.  I  was  interested  in  some  ex¬ 
periments  with  sunflowers  at  Cornell  to 
determine  their  value  as  ensilage,  and  my 
attention  was  called  especially  to  the  fact 
that  the  planting  of  sunflowers  is  one 
effective  remedy  for  killing  quack  grass. 
Sunflowers  grow  so  rank  that  they  kill 
off  every  weed,  including  quack. 

Testing  Effect  of  Fertilizers 

One  series  of  experiments  that  would 
interest  every  farmer  is  in  charge  of 
Professor  A.  F.  Gustafson  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agronomy  and  has  for  its 
purpose  to  learn  the  effect  of,  different 
fertilizers  and  lime  on  the  different  soils 
of  the  State.  The  soil  to  be  tested  is 
put  into  a  four-foot  cubical  frame  sunk 
in  the  earth  and  is  allowed  to  settle  and 
pack  as  under  natural  conditions.  It  is 
then  sown  with  any  crop  to  be  tested  and 
various  fertilizers  or  lime  are  applied. 
Way  down  in  the  earth  under  these  cubical 
frames  there  is  a  deep  cellar  with  drain¬ 
age  tubes  running  up  into  the  bottoms  of 
the  four-foot  cubes  above.  The  drain¬ 
age  water  that  drains  out  of  these  experi¬ 
mental  plots  into  this  cellar  is  caught, 
measured  and  tested  in  various  ways  and 
from  it  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
various  reactions  of  fertilizers  and  lime 
under  different  conditions  of  soils  and 
with  different  crops. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  in  writing  a 
great  careful  experiment  of  this  kind. 
One  has  to  see  it  in  order  to  realize  the 
time  and  patience  and  immense  amount  of 
labor  required  to  learn  the  facts  about 
this  great  varied  business  of  agriculture 
in  which  we  are  engaged. 

Vegetable  and  truck  growers  of  the 
East  are  much  interested  in  many  of  the 
experiments  in  vegetable  gardening  con¬ 
ducted  at  Cornell  and  also  the  other  state 
colleges.  H.  C.  Thompson,  professor  of 
Vegetable  Gardening,  took  me  over  these 
interesting  experiments  pointing  out  many 
things  of  interest,  only  one  of  which  I 
have  room  to  describe  here.  Up  until 
very  recently  it  has  always  been  thought 
that  it  was  necessary  to  cultivate  many 
crops  as  many  times  as  possible  not  only 
to  kill  the  weeds  but  to  make  and  preserve 
a  dust  mulch  or  top  that  would  conserve 
moisture.  It  has  now  been  determined, 
according  to  Professor  Thompson,  that 
most  of  this  cultivation  does  more  harm 
than  good  with  all  cultivated  crops  and 
the  only  possible  reason  for  cultivation 
is  to  kill  weeds.  Therefore,  this  being 
true,  many  of  our  types  of  cultivating 
machinery  are  wrong  in  that  they  dig  too 
deep  and  kill  the  roots,  and  the  only 
right  kinds  are  those  that  scratches  or 
cut  very  near  the  surface  and  have  for 
their  only  purpose  the  killing  of  weeds. 
This  will  be  a  revolutionary  thought  for 
many  farmers,  but  enough  years  of  ex¬ 
perimenting  have  now  been  conducted  so 
that  the  scientists  feel  that  they  are 
absolutely  right  in  stating  that  much  of 
the  cultivation  is  not  only  unnecessary 
but  actually  harmful  to  crops  by  injuring 
the  roots. 

Cultivate  Orchards  Early 

I  wish  there  were  time  to  give  you 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  and  interest¬ 
ing  experiments  that  are  being  conducted 
in  orcharding.  I  shall  state  two  or  three 
recent  conclusions  from  experiments  last¬ 
ing  several  years  which  were  described 
to  me  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke,  professor  of 
Pomology.  Summer  cultivation  of  the 
hearing  orchard  should  cease  on  or  be¬ 
fore  June  15.  This  will  help  to  develop 
Wore  color  in  the  fruit,  and  will  save 
constant  and  unnecessary  labor.  One  of 


the  chief  objects  of  cultivation  is  to  supply 
nitrogen  to  the  orchard  and  it  is  possible 
to  give  the  orchard  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  the  maximum  supply  by  cultivating  not 
later  than  June  15th.  This  applies  of 
course  to  bearing  orchards. 

Another  recent  conclusion  from  experi¬ 
mental  work  is,  with  many  varieties  of 
apples,  particularly  the  McIntosh,  plenty 
of  pryning  makes  the  apple  blossom  stick 
and  therefore  results  in  a  much  larger 
and  better  yield.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
it  is  very  easy  to  prune  the  young  tree 
before  it  comes  into  bearing  altogether 
too  much.  As  a  general  rule,  the  apple 
tree,  according  to  Dr.  Heinicke,  requires 
little  or  no  pruning  during  the  first  five 
3'ears  of  its  growth.  I  saw  some  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  moving  of  apple  trees  after 
they  had  reached  the  bearing  stage.  The 
roots  are  cut  off  three  feet  from  the 
trunk  during  the  winter  or  very  early 
spring.  The  tree  is  then  allowed  to  stand 
until  the  leaves  are  off  in  the  late  fall 
and  then  it  is  removed  to  the  new  location. 
The  roots  and  the  tree  are  both  cut  back 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Trees  thus 
handled  seem  to  come  along  and  develop 
well  after  moving  and  will  begin  to  bear 
again  in  three  years. 

Scientists  Serve  the  World 

As  I  traveled  about  the  experimental 
farm  and  listened  to  these  earnest,  en¬ 
thusiastic  scientists  talk,  I  thought  how 
much  the  world  owes  to  men  of  this  type, 
men  who  devote  their  lives  in  seeking  the 
truth  and  in  learning  the  application  of 
old  truths  to  new  ways.  We  do  not  hear 
much  about  the  great  scientists  and  ex¬ 
perimentalists  of  the  world.  Their  names 
do  not  appear  in  the  headlines  of  the 
newspapers  nor  do  many  of  them  acquire 
very  much  in  the  way  of  worldly  wealth, 
but  neve-rtheless,  when  it  comes  to  real 
service  to  mankind,  there  are  none  greater 
than  these.  One  cannot  visit  with  these 
men  who  devote  their  lives  to  scientific 
experimenting  without  realizing  how  little 
any  of  us  know.  We  humans,  with  all 
of  our  boasted  knowledge,  have  only 
scraped  the  surface  of  the  infinite  amount 
of  truth  and  knowledge  over  which  there 
is  still  a  veil.  To  the  scientists  more  than 
to  any  of  the  rest  of  us  goes  the  credit 
for  clearing  away  the  mists  a  little  and 
lifting  the  curtain  that  lies  across  the 
future. 

Farming  is  Complicated 

I  thought,  tpo,  as  I  listened  to  these 
men  and  the  results  of  some  of  their 
studies,  of  the  future  of  the  farm  business 
itself,  and  I  again  was  impressed  with  the 
conclusion  of  what  a  great  complicated 
business  farming  is  and  how  necessary 
it  is  today  more  than  ever  before  to  know 
something  about  the  science  and  the  truths 
upon  which  our  business  is  founded.  I 
can  name  some  farmers  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  something  of  a  success  of  agricul¬ 
ture  even  during  these  hard  times  simply 
because  they  keep  up  with  the  new  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  constantly  being  discovered 
and  apply  it  to  their  business.  More  and 
more  in  the  future  as  agriculture  be¬ 
comes  more  complicated  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  farmer  to  train  himself  to 
keep  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  pioneer 
scientists  who  are  learning  how  to  com¬ 
bat  disease  and  insect  pests  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  high  quality  products  at  low  costs. 


Watch  Found  in  Log  Cabin  at 
State  Fair 

STATE  Trooper  found  a  wrist  watch 
in  the  dressing  room  of  the  Log 
Cabin  exhibit  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  at  the  State  Fair.  Anyone  who 
lost  such  an  article  may  secure  Its  re¬ 
turn  by  writing  to  American-  Agricul¬ 
turist  giving  a  description  of  the  watch. 

During  the  winter  months  the  breeding 
ewes  need  a  good  ration  and  plenty  of 
exercise.  Feed  a  good  leguminous  hay, 
such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  or  soybean.  Sil¬ 
age  or  root  crops  and  a  little  grain  com¬ 
plete  the  ideal  ration. 


KINNEY  SHOES 

—  . — . .  a- 


ONE  OF  OUR  280  STORES  NEAR  YOU 


This  Combination  Offer  by  the 
World’s  Largest  Shoe  Retailers 
Will  Save  You  Money 


FOR  many  years  Kinney  Shoe  Stores 
throughout  the  country  have  been 
favored  with  the  patronage  of  the 
nation’s  farmers.  Kinney  farm  and 
work  shoes  have  come  to  be  known  for 
their  wide  variety  and  honest  value. 

Because  Kinney  is  the  largest  organi¬ 
zation  of  its  kind,  because  Kinney 
owns  5  big  factories  and  over  280 
shoe  stores,  it  is  possible  for  Kinney 
to  make  and  sell  better  shoes  for 
less  money. 


This  combination  offer  in¬ 
cludes  :  1  pair  Gleasonite 
black  or  tan  shoes  for 
heavy  duty  wear,  Army 
last,  special  composition 
soles  guaranteed  4  months. 
I  pair  heavy  sole  patrol 
sandal  rubbers  for  wet 
weather  work.  6  pairs 
heavy  cotton  socks.  Total 
value  nearly  $7.00 


Complete 


Thousands  of  farm  families  know  this.  But  we  want  thouands 
more  to  know  it,  too — to  know  that  their  shoe  dollars  go  further 
at  Kinney’s.  And  so  we  make  this  Special  Offer: — If  you  will  go 
to  the  Kinney  Shoe  Store  nearest  you  and  buy  a  pair  of  sturdy 
Gleasonite  shoes  you  will  also  receive  a  pair  of  heavy  sole  patrol 
sandals  for  wet  weather  and  six  pairs  of  our  best  cotton  hose  — 
all  at  the  low  Kinney  price  of  only  $5.98.  Take  this  opportu¬ 
nity  to  save  money  and  get  acquainted  with  Kinney  values  the 
very  next  time  you  go  to  town. 


STORES  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CITIES: 


NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Albany 

( continued ) 

( continued ) 

Amsterdam 

Syracuse 

Mahoney  City 

Astoria 

Troy 

New  Castle 

Batavia 

Utica 

New  Kensington 

Binghamton 

Watertown 

Norristown 

Brooklyn  ' 

Woodhaven 

Philadelphia 

Buffalo 

Corning 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh 

Pottstown 

Cortland 

Allentown 

Pottsville 

Dunkirk 

Altoona  ’ 

Reading 

Elmira 

Butler 

Scranton  . 

Flushing 

Carbondale 

Shamokin 

Geneva 

Carlisle 

Shenandoah 

Gloversville 

"  Cliambersburg 

Sunbnry 

Hornell 

Chester 

Tamaqua 

J  amestown 

Coatesvill® 

Uniontown 

Kingston 

l)u  Bois 

Wilkes-Barre 

Eittle  Fail# 

Easton 

Williamsport 

Lockport 

Erie 

York 

Middletown 

Franklin 

OHIO 

Newburgh 

Hanover 

New  York  City 

Harrisburg 

Akron 

Niagara  Falla 

Hazleton 

Canton 

©lean 

Johnstown 

Cleveland 

Poughkeepsio 

Lancaster 

Columbus 

Rochester 

Lebanon 

Dayton 

Rome 

McKeesport 

East  Liverpool 

Schenectady 

Mt.  Carmel 

Lima 

Over  280  Stores 

in  35  States 

OHIO 

( continued) 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Marion 

Piqua 

Portsmouth 

Springfield 

Toledo 

Zanesville 

NEAV  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City 

Bridgeton 

Elizabeth 

Jersey  City 

New  Brunswick 

Paterson 

Trenton 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Bluefleld 

Charleston 

Clarksburg 

Eairmont 

Huntington 

Martinsburg 

Wheeling 
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That’s  a  live  question  today.  And  more  than 
ever  before,  the  answer  depends  on  feeding 
for  highest  profits  per  head. 

A  dairyman  in  Jones  County,  Iowa,  cut  his 
herd  from  20  cows  to  13  and  made  50%  more 
money  the  third  year!  You  too  can  make 
more  money  with  less  work  and  worry,  by 
following  modern  feeding  methods.  Improve 
your  stock  —  but  first  learn  how  to  feed 
better  animals  profitably.  Mail  the  coupon 
for  big  free  booklet  containing  practical,  tested 
rations  for  dairy  cows  and  other  farm  animals. 


The  Universal 
Protein  Feed 


Mail  the  coupon 
for  free  booklet 
of  tested  rations . 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  J*  \*=ynr  A 
COMMITTEE  Fine  Arts  Bldg. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Send  free  booklet  No.R-10  “How  to  Make  Money  Feeding 
Linseed  Meal.” 


Name 


9th  EARLVILLE  SALE 

175  Registered  Holstein -Friesian  Cattle 
OCTOBER  11-12,  1927 

Many  from  Accredited  Herds — all  under  State  and  Federal  Supervision — 60  day  retest 
tjale  will  be  held  in  EARLVILLE  SALE  PAVILION,  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y.,  which  is  located 
40  miles  south  of  Syracuse;  30  miles  from  Utica;  50  miles  from  Binghamton, 
on  good  highways,  and  3  railroads. 

40  BREEDERS  ARE  SENDING  THEIR  VERY  BEST 
It  is  a  sale  of  carefully  selected  cattle,  of  the  type,  and  breeding  that  every  good 
breeder,  and  dairyman  is  searching  for — these  cattle  will  go  right  into  your  herd,  and 
return  you  a  big  profit  with  present  day  milk  prices. 

100  FRESH  COWS  AND  HEAVY  SPRINGERS 
Everyone  is  a  real  individual,  some  have  official,  others  semi-official  records,  and, 
others  Cow  Testing  Records.  About  40  first  calf  heifers,  fresh  or  soon  due,  the  finest 
lot  ever  assembled  for  any  public  sale  in  the  state  of  New  York.  They  have  size, 
breeding  and  individuality. 

25  ROYALLY  BRED  BULLS 

Including  the  only  bull  backed  by  four  direct  generations  of  30  lb.  cows  ever  sold 
at  public  auction  in  New  York  State;  many  others  from  good  record  cows  up  to  32  lb., 
also  young  bulls,  ready  or  soon  ready  for  service  that  dairymen  with  grade  herds  can 
afford  to  buy. 

“THE  EAST’S  GREATEST  FALLTIME  SALE" 

Send  for  catalog  to  R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  New  York. 

COL.  GEORGE  W.  BAXTER,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  AUCTIONEER. 


This  isew  gpow&er 
hills  rats  and  mice 
hut  nothing  else 

Get  rid  oi  rats  without  danger  to  your  chil¬ 
dren,  livestock,  pets  or  poultry. 

Think  what  this  means  to  you! 

K-R-O  may  be  used  freely  in  the  home,  barn 
oi  poultry  house  with  absolute  safety.  Actual 
tests  have  proved  that  it  kills  rats  and  mice 
v  »  time  but  other  animals  and  poultry  are  not 
injured  by  the  largest  doses. 

Not  a  Poison 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus 
or  barium  carbonate.  Made  of  squill  bulbs— the 
new  sale  way  urged  by  government  experts.  At 
■votir  druggist,  75c.  Large  size  (4  times  as  much) 
§2.00.  Or  sent  direct  from  us  postpaid  if  he 
cannot  supply  you.  Satisfaction  guaranteed . 
K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Ability  to  con- 
S'  sume  large  quantities  of  rough- 
V  age;  regularity  in  calving;  great 
production;  monthly  cash  returns 
—these  qualities  fit  Holsteins  prof- 
fitably  into  all  farm  programs. 

Write  for  literature 
^Jhe  Intension  Servlet ■ 

IHOLSTEINPSFRIESIAM 

Association  cf  America 

230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


STANCHIONS, 

Equipment  ^ 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co. 

1 85  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

V  _ — - - - 
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Garget  Unusually  Prevalent 

How  to  Prevent  and  Treat  This  Disease 


TN  the  April  9  issue  of  American  Agri- 
A  culturist,  following  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  about  garget,  we  pub¬ 
lished  some  recommendations  for  prevent¬ 
ing  aiv  seating  this  trouble.  Letters  con¬ 
tinue  to  come  to  us  telling  of  trouble 
along  this  line,  indicating  that  this  disease 
is  still  more  than  usually  prevalent. 

Although  congestion  and  inflammation 
of  the  udder  often  occurs  following  calv¬ 
ing,  it  is  safe  to  -  say  that  in  a  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  cases  where  thick  milk 
comes  from  one  or  more  quarters,  bacteria 
are  present,  which,  under  the  proper  con¬ 
ditions  will  spread  to  other  quarters  of 
the  udder  and  to  other  cows  in  the  herd. 

How  can  this  infection  be  spread? 
Where  cows  do  not  occupy  the  same 
stanchion  all  the  time  the  bedding  may 
become  infected  and  spread  the  disease  to 
the  next  cow  that  occupies  the  stanchion. 
Even  where  cows  have  their  regular  place 
in  the  line  there  is  a  big  chance  of 
spreading  the  trouble  to  the  cows  next 
to  them. 

Disinfect  Hands  Before  Milking 

Probably  the  greatest  danger  of  spread 
is  during  milking.  Where  the  cows  are 
milked  by  hand,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  the  hands  be  thoroughly  washed  and 
disinfected  after  milking  a  cow  that  has 
garget.  It  is  advisable  to  throw  all  thick 
milk  outside  the  farm  or  yard  so  that  it 
will  not  come  into  contact  with  healthy 
cows.  Where  machines  are  used  for  milk¬ 
ing  either  milk  cows  suffering  from  gar¬ 
get  last  or  milk  them  by  hand. '  . 

How  can  the  disease  be  cured  after 
it  once  affects  a  cow?  The  cow  may  re¬ 
cover  from  the  trouble  with  or  without 
some  damage  to  the  udder  or  the  use  of 
one  or  more  quarters  may  be  lost.  The 
sooner  treatment  is  given  the  better  will 
be  the  chances  for  recovery  without 
permanent  injury. 

The  first  treatment  to  give  is  a  pound 
of  epsom  salts  and  a  reduction  of  one  half 
of  the  grain  ration.  This  can  be  followed 
by  a  tablespoonful  of  saltpetre  each  day 
for  three  days. 

The  next  point  is  to  massage  the  udder 
thoroughly  using  some  grease  for  ex¬ 
ample  camphorated  oil  to  prevent  in- 
flamation.  However,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  massage  rather  than 
grease  is  the  important  thing. 

Hot  applications  often  help.  A  sling 
can  be  made  to  go  under  the  udder  and 
around  the  cow’s  body  with  holes  cut  for 
the  teats.  Cloths  can  be  packed  around 
the  udder  inside  the  sling  and  saturated 
with  wTater  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  Do 
this  twice  a  day  for  two  hours  and  mas¬ 
sage  with  grease  after  each  treatment. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  trouble.  Teat  tubes  are 
not  advised  except  as  a  last  resort  but 
when  they  are  used  they  must  be 
thoroughly  disinfected  for  they  will  in¬ 
troduce  bacteria  into  the  quarter  that  will 
almost  surely  cause  the  loss  of  it.  Where 
much  trouble  is  experienced  with  garget, 
the  best  plan  is  to  call  a  good  veterinarian 
and  follow  his  recommendations. 


When  a  Cow  Milks  Herself 

TT  saves  a  lot  of  work  to  have  a  cow 
do  her  own  milking,  of  course;  but 
after  all,  it  is  not  very  profitable.  I  have 
had  some  experience  along  that  line  arid 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  although 
it  is  awfully  accommodating  in  a  cow  to 
help  out  in  that  way,  still,  I  had  rather 
do  my  own  milking.  I  get  more  in  the 
pail  and  my  checks  are  larger  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

I  had  one  cow,  and  she  was  a  good  one, 
too,  for  she  gave  nice  rich  milk,  that  got 
the  habit  of  milking  herself.  She  was 
pretty  handy  at  it,  so  that  I  did  not  get 
much  when  my  time  for  milking  came. 
She  had  done  the  job  up  brown. 

I  tried  various  devices  for  breaking  this 
cow  of  that  bad  habit.  I  worked  a  long 
time  fixing  up  a  strap  and  driving  sharp 
shingle  nails  thfough  it,  point  outward, 


and  fastening  that  on  her  nose  with  a 
halter.  Some  folks  think  that  is  a  good 
way  to  stop  a  cow  sucking  herself.  It 
did  not  work  with  my  cow,  however.  She 
handled  that  strap,  nails  and  all,  so  that 
she  got  her  own  milk  just  as  if  there  were 
no  strap  on  her  nose  at  all. 

Bull  Ring  Does  the  Trick 

I  have  seen  a  kind  of  a  yoke,  with 
sharpened  sticks  that  would  dig  into  the 
cow’s  side  when  she  turned  her  head 
around  to  get  hold  of  her  teats.  But  a 
smart  cow  soon  learns  to  manage  a  rig¬ 
ging  like  that.  But  when  I  got  a  bull 
ring,  with  two  smaller  rings,  slipped  the 
little  ones  on  to  the  big  one  and  snapped 
the  large  ring  into  the  cow’s  nose,  that 
ended  the  self-sucking  business.  When 
she  went  to  take  the  teat  in  her  mouth, 
those  rings  would  get  right  in  her  way. 
The  rings  did  not  interfere  with  the  cow’s 
eating;  she  could  get  along  with  the  con¬ 
trivance  all  right,  and  I  left  the  rings 
where  they  were  until  I  was  sure  the  cow 
had  forgotten  her  old  trick. — E.  L.  V. 


TB  Indemnity  on  Newly  Pur¬ 
chased  Animals 

Is  it  possible  for  a  dairyman  to  get  In¬ 
demnity  on  tubercular  animals  which  have 
not  been  owned  by  him  for  six  months?^* 
L.  L.,  Delaware. 

TATE  Indemnity  is  paid  on  reacting 
animals  without  reference  to  the 
length  of  time  which  they  have  been 
owned.  We  referred  the  above  question 
to  Dr.  Faulder  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  &  Markets 
whose  reply  is  as  follows: 

“When  an  initial  test  is  applied  to  a 
herd  under  the  accredited  herd  plan  the 
cattle  owner  is  entitled  to  Federal  In¬ 
demnity  even  though  the  cattle  have  not 
been  in  his  possession  for  six  months 
and  Federal  indemnity  is  forthcoming 
provided  the  appraisal  value  is  higher 
than  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  plus 
the  net  salvage. 

“Federal  indemnity  is  not  paid  upon 
additions  to  tested  herds  unless  the  cat¬ 
tle  have  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  owner  for  a  period  of  six  months  or 
the  origin  of  the  additions  was  from  a 
herd  operating  under  State  and  Federal 
supervision.” 


A  New  Game  Good  for 
Everybody 

NEW  game  quite  similar  to  quoits 
and  barnyard  golf,  except  that  it  can 
be  played  either  indoors  or  outdoors,  has 
just  been  invented  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Campbell, 
a  teacher  in  Yonkers  High  School.  'Ihe 
game  is  known  as  DISCO. 

In  place  of  quoits  or  horseshoes  there 
are  eight  round  polished  hardwood  discs 
with  a  slanting  handle.  Instead  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  disc,  as  in  quoits,  it  is  slid  along 
the  floor  or  on  any  smooth  surface,  to¬ 
ward  the  opposite  goal.  The  court  is 
about  as  wide  as  is  needed  to  play  horse¬ 
shoes,  and  is  twenty-five  feet  long.  Either 
two  or  four  persons  can  play  on  one 
court  and  the  counts  are  made  by  sliding 
the  discs  across  the  court  nearest  to  the 
opposite  goal.  DISCO  takes  as  much 
skill,  and  is  just  as  interesting,  as  pitch¬ 
ing  horseshoes.  It  furnishes  splendid 
sport  for  both  old  and  young,  and  could 
well  be  used  by  every  Grange  for^  a 
game  or  two  before  and  after  the  regular 
meeting.  DISCO  can  be  played  in  any 
school  gymnasium  or  other  hall,  or  in  a 
barn  where  there  is  a  concrete  or  other¬ 
wise  smooth  floor  twenty-five  feet  long. 

If  interested  write  to:— W.  C.  Camp¬ 
bell  (inventor)  269  McLean  Ave,  ra¬ 
kers,  N.  Y.,  for  circular  giving  full  de¬ 
tails. 

American  Agriculturist  is  always  in¬ 
terested  in  helping  to  extend  good  dean 
games  and  sports  through  the  country 
because  we  believe  they  help  make 
country  life  more  interesting  and  because 
farm  people  have  too  little  recreation. 
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Review  Milk  Graft  Case 

Former  Health  Inspectors  Under  Fire 


FOLLOWING  the  report  of  Former 
Justice  Charles  Kelby,  who  for  the 
past  year  has  been  investigating  the  graft 
among  former  New  York  City  Health 
Department  employees,  a  John  Doe  inquiry 
started  in  the  New  York  County  Court 
with  Justice  Arthur  S.  Tompkins  presid¬ 
ing  and  Assistant  District  Attorney  Pecora 
questioning  the  witnesses. 

The  first  witness  called  was  Plarry  J. 
Danziger,  formerly  manager  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Dealers  Credit  Association,  an 
association  of  wholesale  milk  dealers  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  formed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  bribing  Health  Department  in¬ 
spectors  to  overlook  the  sale  of  milk  and 
cream  which  was  not  up  to  the  Health 
Department  requirements. 

Danziger  Important  Witness 

Danziger  was  arrested  about  a  year  ago, 
tried  and  sentenced  at  about  the  same  time 
Thomas  Clougher,  former  Secretary  to 
Dr.  Monaghan,  as  well  as  Kautzman, 
Kehoe  and  others  were  sentenced  and  im¬ 
prisoned.  Danziger,  however,  was  given 
a  suspended  sentence  with  the  proviso  that 
he  assist  the  authorities  in  all  possible 
ways  in  their  further  investigation. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  inquiry  he 
proved  a  rather  disappointing  witness, 
maintaining  at  that  time  that  sums  col¬ 
lected  by  him  from  members  of  the  New 
York  Milk  Dealers  Credit  Association 
Were  paid  to  Health  Department  em¬ 
ployees  “for  no  reason”,  and  “to  in¬ 
fluence  them  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
the  Milk  Dealers  Credit  Association  to 
its  members  in  order  that  they  might  not 
discontinue  membership.” 

Justice  Tompkins  and  Assistant  District 
Attorney,  Pecora  indicated  the  possibility 
of  recommending  that  he  be  sentenced 
tinder  his  indictment  unless  he  testified 
more  fully  and  on  the  following  day 
Danziger  admitted  under  oath  that  the 
money  paid  by  him  to  twelve  former 
Health  Department  inspectors  was  un¬ 
varnished  graft  to  keep  them  from 
prosecuting  milk  dealers  for  real  or 
imaginary  violations  of  the  law.  Danziger 
pictured  himself  as  a  pawn  in  the  hands 
of  Frederick  W.  Kautzman,  former  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  milk  inspection  division 
and  James  Jr  Clougher  secretary  to  for¬ 
mer  Health  Commissioner  Monaghan.  He 
told  of  giving  Clougher  90%  of  his  com¬ 
missions  as  a  salesman  for  the  Valley 
Dairy  Company  which,  he  said,  ranged 
from  $90,000  to  $100,000  a  year.  Between 
the  demands  of  Clougher,  Kautzman,  the 
Health  Department  -milk  inspectors  and 
the  men  who  were  working  under  him  as 
adjusters,  he  testified  that  he  was  finally 
forced  to  give  up  his  job  as  manager  of 
the  Milk  Dealers  Credit  Association. 

Company  Formed  to  Deal  in  Boot¬ 
leg  Cream 

Danziger  stated  that  late  in  1923, 
Clougher  and  Kautzman  came  to  him  and 
suggested  that  he  form  a  company  to 
bring  bootleg  milk  into  the  city.  Proceeds 
were  to  be  split  three  ways,  and  they 
promised  that  they  would  cooperate  by 
forcing  jobbers  to  buy  from  this  particular 
Company. 

Early  in  1924,  in  accordance  with  this 
plan,  Danziger  leased  a  warehouse  in  Jer¬ 
sey  City  and  organized  the  Cosmopolitan 
Milk  Company  which  imported  milk 
from  places  not  approved  by  the  Health 
Department.  This  company  hardly  got 
under  way,  said  Danziger,  before  Kautz- 
inan  and  Clougher  received  what  they 
thought  was  a  better  offer  by  Samuel 
Doner,  who  agreed  to  pay  them  $1  a  can 
for  all  bootleg  cream  brought  into  the 
city  by  them.  According  to  Danziger, 
Clougher  and  Kautzman  double-crossed 
bim  and  threatened  to  prosecute  dealers 
if  they  bought  cream  of  Danziger  in¬ 
stead  of  Doner. 

Other  witnesses  examined  were  milk 
and  poultry  dealers  who  testified  to  the 
Payment  of  graft  to  a  number  of  for¬ 
mer  Health  Department  employees.  In 
some  of  these  instances,  milk  dealers 


testified  that  they  had  paid  graft  money  to 
inspectors  even  though  they  were  conduct¬ 
ing  a  legitimate  business.  For  example, 
Samuel  Berlin  told  of  being  forced  to 
spend  $7,400  on  unnecessary  improve¬ 
ments  ordered  by  Bartholomew  Phillips. 
During  1924  and  1925,  Phillips  suggested 
a  large  number  of  changes  and  when 
Berlin  remonstrated,  saying  that  he  could 
not  afford  to  spend  so  much  money, 
Philips  retorted,  so  Berlin  testified, 
“Either  fix  it  or  I  will  close  your  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Berlin  testified  that  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do  and  so  asked  a  friend  who  ap¬ 
parently  was  not  bothered  by  Health  in¬ 
spectors,  what  was  wrong.  His  friend 
told  him  that  Phillips  wanted  money.  On 
broaching  the  subject  to  Phillips,  he  de¬ 
manded  $300  but  finally  compromized  by 
taking  $100  and,  Berlin  testified,  no  fur¬ 
ther  alterations  were  made. 

$1,000  for  Slaughter  House  Permit 

Aladar  Brody  and  Isaac  Wikler,  poultry 
dealers  in  the  Bronx,  testified  that  they 
had  paid  a  $1,000  bribe  to  John  S.  Mc¬ 
Cauley  and  Daniel  Haggerty,  former  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Health  Department,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  permit  to  erect  a  poultry 
slaughter  house.  They  testified  that  they 
were  unable  to  get  any  action  on  their 
applications  for  a  period  of  approximately 
six  months. 

This  case  brought  in  the  name  of 
Clarence  L.  Kohler,  now  director  of  the 
Budget.  The  testimony  stated  that 
Kohler,  after  numerous  attempts  on  the 
part  of  Brody  to  get  action,  referred  him 
to  Haggerty  and  that  after  a  further  de¬ 
lay  of  two  or  three  months,  McCauley 
telephoned  to  their  place  of  business  and 
asked  Wikler  and  Brody  to  come  down 
to  the  Health  Department  and  see  him. 

Mr.  Kohler,  who  was  secretary  of  the 
Plealth  Department  from  1918  to  1925, 
has  been  under  fire  on  several  occasions 
in  connection  with  the  investigation.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  publication  of  the  Kelby  re¬ 
port  Ruth  E.  Pratt,  Alderman  of  the 
fifteenth  district  demanded  his  resignation 
as  Director  of  the  Budget,  for  failure  to 
notice  the  graft  which  went  on  under 
his  regime  in  the  Health  Department. 
Brody  testified  that  they  paid  $500  to  Mc¬ 
Cauley  and  on  the  next  day  they  were 
formally  notified  that  the  site  for  their 
slaughter  house  had  been  approved.  When 
the  building  was  completed  an  additional 
$500  was  paid  to  secure  the  final  O.K. 

Various  other  milk  dealers  testified  to 
payment  of  graft  to  inspectors  stating 
that  in  practically  every  case  inspectors 
insisted  that  the  money  to  be  paid  them 
under  conditions  where  there  were  no 
possible  witnesses. 

However,  Jacob  Brudno  testified  that 
he  had  cashed  a  check  for  $50  at  a  branch 
of  the  Foreign  Exchange  Bank  and  had 
handed  the  money  to  Israel  Goldman  in 
the  presence  of  the  cashier.  Brudno 
testified  that  he  told  the  cashier,  Clayton, 
that  it  was  graft  money.  Mr.  Clayton 
corroborated  this  testimony. 

The  New  York  Times  stated  on  Sep¬ 
tember  26  that  persons  in  touch  with  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Health  Department  during 
the  administration  of  Commissioner 
Monaghan  expressed  the  belief  that  for¬ 
mer  employees  whose  names  have  been 
mentioned  before  Justice  Tompkins,  could, 
if  the  proper  pressure  were  brought  on 
them,  make  revelations  which  would  make 
those  which  have  been  made  “seem  like 
nothing”.  It  was  pointed  out  that  no 
evidence  has  been  forthcoming  concerning 
several  former  employees  who  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  Department  and  who  have 
made  any  protest  regarding  withholding 
of  their  pension  check  by  order  of  Com¬ 
missioner  Harris. 


There  is  no  substitute  for  milk  in 
rearing  calves,  but  they  may  be  raised 
on  small  amounts  of  it  if  they  get 
enough  when  they  are  real  young  to 
get  a  good  start. 


hyttutmty 
test  that 
counts 

PROFIT 

over 

FEED  COST 


cihislarro  Feeder  made 

Try  Larro  Dairy  Feed  any  way  you  like.  You’ll 
find  it  by  all  tests  the  best  ration  you  have 
ever  fed,  and  that  includes  the  one  all-impor¬ 
tant  test  of  profit  over  feed  cost. 

Look  at  the  figures  of  the  Bedford  County 
(Penna.)  Cow  Testing  Association  for  the 
Larro-fed  Jersey  herd  of  Allen  Eshelman  of 
Everett,  Penna.  His  profit  for  the  year  was 
$ 172.66  per  cow  with  all  feed  bills,  including 
roughage,  paid.  The  average  production  per 
cow  was  8,257  lbs.  milk;  429.7  lbs.  fat. 


Developed  and 
constantly  tested 
at  Larro  Re¬ 
search  Farm. 


Mr.  Eshelman’s  satisfaction  with  Larro  has 
been  duplicated  by  thousands  of  dairymen  all 
over  the  country  during  the  15  years  in  which 
this  wonderful,  profit -producing  dairy  feed 
has  been  on  the  market.  In  all  this  time  Larro 
has  always  meant  more  milk,  healthier  cows, 
greater  profits. 


You  can’t  afford  to  waste  time  and  money  or. 
home  mixtures  or  cheap  rations  when  Larro 
will  give  you  profits  like  those.  And  it  will! 
Feed  it  according  to  directions  and  you  will 
be  delighted  with  the  increased  milk  flow  and 
improved  condition  of  every  cow  in  your  herd. 

Larro  high  quality,  uniformity  and  safety  will 
make  any  cow  yield  the  biggest  profit  she  is 
capable  of  producing  every  month  in  the  year. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan 


(755) 


FEEDS  THAT  DO  NOT  VARY 

FOR  COWS  HOGS  •»  POULTRY 


EWEBEPaaiiB 


It  is  the  Larro  Policy  to  make  only  those  rations  which  yield  the 
feeder  the  greatest  possible  profit.  That  is  why  we  make  only 
one  feed  for  each  purpose,  as  only  one  can  he  most  profitable. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  October 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen  s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Clast 


Dairymen’s  Sheffield 
League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  - $3.37  $3.22 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.20 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.36 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese _ 2.61 

8  Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  ...2.35  2.10 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese . Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  October, 
1926  was  $3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s 
$2.95  for  3%. 

i'tie  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
tilt  hnai  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
finai  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
resuit  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As- 
*ociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 


F1SHKILL 

Farms 

OFFERS 

Fishkill  Colantha  Aaggie  Sir  May 

An  Outstanding  Grandson  of  the 
Famous  Dutchland  Colantha 
Sir  Inka 

'T'HIS  young  bull  is  rich  in  the 
A  blood  of  Colantha  Johanna 
Lad  through  the  famous  century 
sire,  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 
Inka.  His  sire  is  a  grandson  of 
Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  a  31  pound 
daughter  of  Dutchland  Colantha 
Inka.  The  dam  of  Sir  May  is  an 
own  daughter  of  Dutchland  Co¬ 
lantha  Sir  Inka. 

Sir  May’s  paternal  granddam  is 
Winana  Segis  May  2nd,  she  being 
a  high  producing  daughter  of 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Hero,  a  full 
brother  of  the  famous  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Count  whose  daughters 
have  broken  over  100  world’s  rec¬ 
ords. 

Fishkill  Colantha  Aaggie  Sir 
May  was  born  November  29,  1926. 
He  is  ready  for  light  service  and 
any  man  can  feel  justly  proud  of 
having  him  in  his  herd. 

For  Pedigrees ,  price  terms  etc,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Hopewell  Junction 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  bouse  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
/our  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
mliday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co  Inc.  8oSiond  Me?"' 

West  Washington  Market,  N.Y  City 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 

Quality  Guaranteed 
H.  P  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

537  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  ana 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  ns  quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Sept.  28, 

Sept.  20 

1926 

47(4-48 

46  -46(4 

47  - 

-45(4 

39  -46 

38  -45 

37(4-38(4 

36(4-37(4 

the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
.mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
August  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $1.57  per  cwt.  for  Class  1. 

FANCY  BUTTER  SCARCE; 
BOOSTS  PRICES 

CREAMERY 
SALTED  Sept.  27 
Higher 

than  extra  .  .49%-50 
Extra  (92  sc)  48'/2-49 
84-91  score  .39(/2-47(/2  39 
Lower  G’ds  38  -39 

The  butter  market  has  continued  to  go 
ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds.  On  the  27th 
extras  showed  a  full  2  cent  advance  over 
the  previous  week  which  brings  the  mar¬ 
ket  up  to  about  4c  above  that  of  last  week. 
There  are  some  who  have  been  reluctant 
to  believe  that  the  market  would  develop 
as  it  has.  Naturally  when  buyers  pay 
49c  for  92  score  butter  they  are  extremely 
critical  and  insist  on  inspection.  How¬ 
ever,  the  market  is  firm  enough  to  provoke 
no  anxiety.  The  make  is  running  con¬ 
siderably  short  of  a  year  ago  resulting 
in  light  receipts  here  in  the  Metropolitan 
district.  Fresh  supplies  have  been  so  ex¬ 
tremely  short  that  the  only  way  the  mar¬ 
ket  could  satisfy  the  demand  was  to  re¬ 
sort  to  the  cold  storage  holdings  that  have 
been  withdrawn  very  freely.  Some  butter 
has  come  from  Chicago  to  gain  advantage 
of  the  situation  but  there  was  not  enough 
up  to  the  27th  to  cause  any  change  in 
quotations. 

On  the  27th  and  28th  the  Jewish  holi¬ 
day’s  were  closely  observed  and  Jewish 
buyers  were  absent  from  the  trade. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration  we 
look  for  the  market  to  hold  up  fairly  well. 
The  make  has  been  too  severely  checked 
to  cause  much  of  a  reversal  of  affairs. 
During  the  hot  spell  in  mid-September  the 
heat  took  its  toll  not  only  in  production 
but  in  the  make,  for  some  of  the  arrivals 
are  still  showing  the  effects  of  heat. 

Consumptive  demand,  as  may  be  im¬ 
agined  when  buyers  have  been  taking  hold 
with  existing  rates,  is  extremely  good. 

CHEESE  AGAIN  FRACTIONALLY 
HIGHER 

STATE  Sept.  28, 

FLATS  Sept.  27  Sept.  20  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  .  .26(/2-27(/2  26-27  24  -25(/2 

Fresh  Av’ge  .. - - 22(4-23 

Held  Fancy  .  .26(/2-28 /2  26-28(/2  - 

Held  Av’ge  .... - — — - — -  — - 


buyers  on  the  market  to  absorb-  these  in¬ 
coming  supplies.  Therefore  we  expect 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  will  not  reveal 
any  change  in  the  market  to  amount  to 
such  a  great  deal.  If  there  is  a  change 
it  may  be  slightly  downward.  However, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  trade  has 
to  renew  its  supply  and  be  in  shape  for 
the  next  Jewish  holiday  which  comes  along 
very  shortly.  Therefore,  we  look  for  the 
market  to  hold  fairly  firm. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  requests 
for  the  new  egg  grade  regulations.  Egg 
shippers  who  sell  direct  to  consumers  are 
really  the  ones  affected  as  well  as  egg 
gatherers  who  sell  to  dealers.  Farmers 


The  belief  that  we  expressed  last  week 
that  cheese  prices  would  advance,  has  ma¬ 
terialized.  Fresh  cheese  advanced  a  half 
a  cent  all  along  the  line  and  on  the  27th 
the  situation  looked  as  though  we  might 
see  another  advance  not  far  distant.  Up¬ 
state  prices  are  above  par  with  New 
York  City.  This  is  also  true  of  the  west¬ 
ern  market.  In  view  of  the  short  sup¬ 
plies  we  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  to 
see  an  advance. 

There  is  quite  a  shortage  of  fresh  New 
York  State  flats  and  the  best  of  these  are 
being  held  at  a  premium.  It  is  believed 
that  the  consumptive  demand  is  falling 
off  a  little.  During  the  3rd  week  in  Sep¬ 
tember  cold  storage  holdings  made  a  gain 
whereas  a  year  ago  the  withdrawals  are 
considerably  heavier.  As  prices  advance, 
consumers  get  it  double  and  the  only 
comeback  they  have  is  to  eat  a  little  less. 

FANCY  EGGS  STILL  SKY¬ 
ROCKETING 

NEARBY 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for 
your  benefit  by  American  Agriculturist 
cooperating  with  the  New  York  State 
and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:00  to  11:15  A.M. 
Standard  time  ( 12:00  to  12:15  new 
time). 


who  ship  directly  to  commission  men  are 
not  directly  concerned  as  far  as  market¬ 
ing  is  concerned. 

HOLIDAYS  HELP  LIVE  POUL¬ 
TRY  MARKET 

FOWLS  Sept.  28, 

Sept.  24  Sept.  20  1926 

Colored  . 28-33  26-30  30-33 

Leghorn  . 23-26  18-23  20-24 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 26-32  25-30  22-27 

Leghorn  . 20-24  20-22  20-23 

DUCKS,  Nearby  _ 20-30  21-26  26-32 

It  will  be  noted  above  that  the  quota¬ 
tions  are  given  for  September  24.  That 
was  about  the  closing  of  the  wholesale 
live  poultry  market.  On  Monday,  the  26th 
we  had  a  retail  market  and  there  was 
very  little  doing  in  a  wholesale  way. 

Prices  advanced  all  along  the  line  for 
the  holiday.  The  most  noticeable  ad¬ 
vance  since  a  week  ago  was  on  live  ducks. 
Long  Islands  jumped  from  26  to  30  cents. 
The  inside  figures  needs  a  little  explana¬ 
tion  for  it  shows  a  reduction  from  a  week 
ago.  The  20c  represents  the  lower  figure 
on  spring  ducks  from  nearby.  It  does  not 
represent  the  price  on  “breeders”  which 
was  represented  by  the  21c  figure  a  week 
ago.  The  reason  for  this  was  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  market  did  not  want 
any  mediocre  stuff  and  a  great  many  of 
the  nearbys  were  very  poor  and  had  to  be 
forced  out  at  a  sacrifice. 

On  the  27th  and  28th  the  market  was 
absolutely  dead.  Not  a  wheel  was  turn¬ 
ing.  Receipts  were  extremely  light.  No 
market  was  made  on  the  27th  and  28th, 
it  being  previously  agreed  that  Thurs¬ 
day  would  see  the  establishment  of  price 
values. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

FUTURES  Sept.  28, 

(At  Chicago)  Sept.  27  Sept.  20  1926 


Wheat  (Dec.)  .  . .  . 

. . .1.30(4 

1.30% 

1.38% 

Corn  (Dec)  . 

...  .961/4 

1.025/g 

.80(4 

Oats  (Dec.)  . 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York ) 

...  .48% 

.48% 

.43% 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

. .1.41(4 

1.41% 

1.45(4 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel  . 

...1.12% 

1.17(4 

■  93% 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

FEEDS 

...  .60 

-58(4  -53 

Sent.  25. 

(At  Buffalo] ) 

Sept.  24  Sept.  17 

1926 

Gr’d  Oats  . 37.00  37.00  32.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . . 28.50  28.50  25.50 


WHITE 

Sept.  27 

Sept.  20' 

1926 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.29.75 

30.00 

26.50 

Selected  Extras 

_ 62-66 

58-60 

56-59 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.41.00 

41.00 

33.50 

Av’ge  Extras  .  .  . 

_ 58-61 

53-56 

53-55 

Flour  Mids  . 

.39.50 

40.00 

32.50 

Extra  Firsts  .. 

_ 47-55 

46-51 

47-52 

Red  Dog  . 

.46.00 

48.00 

38.00 

Firsts  . 

_ 39-45 

39-44 

41-45 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.42.00 

42.00 

34.25 

Gathered  . 

_ 36-52 

36-50 

36-51 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.41.50 

40.00 

32.75 

Pullets  . 

_ 37-40 

37-40 

36-44 

Corn  Meal  . 

.39.50 

39.00 

33.50 

Pewees  . 

_ 27-32 

27-30 

34-36 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.39.00 

39.00 

35.75 

BROWNS 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.48.00 

48.00 

45.75 

Hennery  . 

_ 56-60 

45-53 

48-54 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.39.50 

39.50 

31.00 

Gathered  . 

_ 36-48 

35-44 

35-44 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . . . 

.42.50 

42.50 

33.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  .  . . 

.44.00 

44.00 

35.00 

Fancy  nearby 

white  and  brown 

eggs 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

have  taken  a  phenomenal 

jump  since  our 

Meal  . 

.47.00 

47.00 

44.00 

last  report  and  now  the  egg  market  is 
considerably  above  what  it  was  a  year 
ago.  Fancy  nearby  eggs  have  been  scarce. 
In  fact  some  buyers  had  difficulty  filling 
their  trade  needs  before  the  Jewish  holi¬ 
days.  When  we  drop  below  the  three  top 
classifications  we  do  not  see  such  a  marked 
change  since  last  week,  being  particularly 
true  in  firsts,  gathereds  and  pullets  and 
pewees. 

On  the  27th  and  28th  the  Jewish  holi¬ 
days  practically  put  an  end  to  business 
in  the  egg  market.  Trade  was  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  At  the  same  time  supplies  have  been 
arriving  and  there  have  not  been  enough 


The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

The  corn  market  is  still  a  very  in¬ 
definite  affair.  During  the  last  wreek  in 
September,  the  trade  was  buying  wheat 
and  selling  corn.  Failure  of  severe  frosts 
to  develop  over  the  main  corn  belt  had 
a  very  depressing  influence  on  the  market. 
Forecasts  were  for  showers  and  warmer 
weather.  An  official  report  from  Ne¬ 
braska  gives  an  estimate  that  about  80% 
of  the  corn  in  that  state  is  safe  from 
frost  damage.  However,  the  northern  half 


of  Kansas  will  be  susceptible  to  fro.J 
damage  up  to  the  middle  of  October.  The 
market  is  still  a  weather  proposition. 

POTATO  SITUATION  IM¬ 
PROVING 

MAINE  Sept  2s 

Sept.  27  Sept.  20  19^ 

150  lb.  sack  $2.35-2.70  2.50-2.75  3  10  3U 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  2.90-3.25  3.00-3.25  3.75.Vqn 

LONG  ISLAND  “ 

150  lb.  sack  3.25-3.75  3.25-3.75  3.75.400 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  4.00-4.35  3.90-4.15  4.25.4.60 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  is  an 
article  on  the  potato  situation  as  it  has 
been  reported  from  various  sections  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  metro¬ 
politan  markets  showed  very  little  change 
from  a  week  ago.  The  trade  was  very 
quite  early  in  the  Iasi  week  in  September 
due  to  the  Jew’ish  holidays.  Supplies  have 
not  been  very  high.  Long  Island  growers 
are  busy  digging  their  crop  but  they  are 
not  sending  any  more  to  market  than  was 
readily  needed.  Potatoes  are  rapidly  reach¬ 
ing  the  condition  suitable  for  storage, 
Growers  are  naturally  more  concerned 
about  the  field  work.  - 

WILL  IT  PAY  TO  STORE 
APPLES? 

The  apple  market  shows  no  change  over 
conditions  which  existed  a  week  ago. 
Government  reports  show  a  continual 
shrinkage  in  the  apple  crop  and  are  get¬ 
ting  a  lot  of  attention  from  the  trade. 
Good  apples  are  going  to  bring  a  real 
price  this  year,  so  the  indications  are  now. 

This  week  a  letter  comes  from  one  of 
our  subscribers  asking  our  opinion  as  to 
apple  storage,  inquiring  •  whether  or  not 
it  is  wise  to  ship  now  or  put  the  crop  in 
the  store  house.  That  is  rather  a  hard 
question  to  answer  when  we  do  not  know 
the  varieties  and  the  conditions  of  the 
apples  themselves. 

From  all  indications  it  is  going  to  pay 
this  year  to  store  McIntosh,  Baldwins  and 
Greenings.  Macs  almost  always  make  a 
good  hold  and  Baldwins  and  Greenings 
are  so  short  this  year  that  undoubtedly 
they  will  bring  a  good  price  later  on, 
providing,  of  course,  the  stock  that  is 
put  in  storage  is  of  high  quality. 

If  a  fellow  can  take  the  risk  and  does 
not  need  the  cash  right  away  it  looks  like 
a  good  proposition.  Most  fanners  how¬ 
ever,  are  in  bad  need  of  cash,  following 
the  recent  disastrous  years  and  prefer  to 
take  the  cash  in  hand  and  be  free  of  the 
worries  that  are  sure  to  attend  a  storage! 
deal. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  live  calf  market  since  our  last  re¬ 
port  except  for  the  advance  of  50c  per 
hundred  on  most  all  lines.  Strictly  prime 
veal  calves  on  the  27th  were  quoted_  at 
18^4c  for  the  very  tops.  However,  fair 
to  good  stock  that  brought  17c  last  week 
is  bringing  18c  this  week  and  common  to 
medium  is  generally  50c  higher  than  a 
week  ago.  Lambs  are  also  meeting  a 
better  market,  quotations  in  generally 
being  about  50  to  60c  better  than  they 
were  a  week  ago.  Strictly  primes  reached 
as  high  as  $15.25  on  the  27th,  although  the 
bulk  of  the  trade  was  at  $14.75  on  good 
stock,  culls  still  selling  as  low  as  $8. 

The  beef  market  has  been  very  strong, 
prime  steers  selling  as  high  as  $13.25  with 
other  grades  down  to  $10.50  for  common 
stock. 

Country  dressed  veal  market  is  at  a 
standstill  on  account  of  the  general  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  market  attending  the  holi¬ 
days.  Demand  has  been  extremely  limited 
at  least  and  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a  line 
on  the  dressed  veal  market.  One  thing 
is  very  evident  and  that  is  there  are  ex¬ 
tremely  few  choice  veals  available.  An>’" 
thing  that  can  be  called  real  choice  has 
been  selling  from  25  to  26c.  However, 
most  of  the  arrivals  are  common  and  for 
sale  from  16  to  18c,  small  veals  as  low 
as  12c. 


riA  You  can  buy  a  full  h  H. 
r  OF  Gasoline  Engine  which  is  - 

light  that  a  boy  can  easily  carry  it.  Weight 
lbs.,  not  150  or  200  lbs,  as  others  are. 

This  Engine  will  run  your  washing  maentsto 
Cream  separator,  water  pump,  Radio  or  Au 
mobile  battery  charger  and  many  other  sffl 
machines.  It  is  easy  to  operate.  There  is  tier 
ing  to  get  out  of  order,  has  ball  bearings, 
fully  guaranteed.  Order  today  from 
Alto  Mfg.  Co.,  1652  Wolfram  St.,  Chicago, 
Literature  on  request  


Hosvec,  Cough*. 

or,  Worms.  Most  lor  co 
Two  cans  satisfactory 

Heaves  or  money  back 

perjjan.  Dealers  or  by 

Th*  Newton  Remed* 
Toledo,  OW* 


American  Agriculturist,  October  8,  1927 


News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

Notes  From  the  North  Country} ---County  Notes 


'THE  other  day  I  attended  a  farmers 
meeting  where  everyone  present 
was  actively  interested  in  farming  as  a 
means  of  livlihood.  The  main  speaker 
had  been  “imported”  from  some  dis¬ 
tance,  a  man  holding  a  position  of  some 
prominence  in  a  farmers’  organization 
who  has  worked  hard  for  things  that 
are  of  benefit  to  farming  as  a  profes¬ 
sion. 

His  talk  carried  all  through  it  the 
main  theme  of  how  badly  off  we  all  are, 
what  a  precarious  condition  farming  is 


a  lot  of  hard  feelings  many  times.  Each 
year  the  equalization  committees  of  the 
different  counties  have  spent  a  lot  of 
time  and  effort  in  getting  some  head 
or  tail  out  of  the  jumble,  but  usually  the 
final  results  were  not  entirely  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

This  year  in  Jefferson  county,  a  new 
plan  is  being  tried.  It  is  the  suggestion 
of  Supervisor  John  B.  Smith  of  Water- 
town,  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Smith,  who  has  the  unusual  distinction 
of  being  a  Dexnocrat  elected  for  many 


ciates,  Russell  Wright  of  the  City 
Watertown,  and  Eben  C.  Sawyer 
Henderson. — W.  I.  Roe. 


of 

of 


in,  the  way  farmers  are  downtrodden  years  from  a  Republican  town,  has  spent 


by  other  classes  and  industries,  the  in¬ 
finitesimal  pittance  we  receive  for  all 
the  hard  work  and  long  hours  and  dis¬ 
couraging  features,  and  so  on  until 
everyone  was  or  should  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  discouraged  with  life  in  general 
and  farming  in  particular. 

Possibly  my  viewpoint  is  somewhat 
distorted,  but  it  seems  as  though  we 
would  all  have  felt  more  like  putting  a 
punch  into  our  work,  would  have  had 
our  supply  of  enthusiasm  renewed,  if 
only  that  man  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  point  out  some  of 
the  bright  spots  in  farming,  some  of 
the  joys  that  come  to  us  after  the  long 
strenuous  days  and  nights. 

*  *  * 

NTO  killing  frost  as  yet  leaves  corn 
still  making  a  grand  effort  to  attain 
the  goal  of  sufficient  maturity  for  sat¬ 
isfactory  ensilage.  Many  are  already 
filling,  and  some  very  good  silage  will 
result. 

The  first  buckwheat  has  been  thresh¬ 
ed  and  so  far  is  not  showing  up  to  be  of 
exceptionally  good  quality.  This  will 
probably  be  rectified  with  that  that  is 
ripening  now,  and,  given  fairly  dry 
weather  for  a  bit,  farmers  will  be  able 
to  care  better  for  this  crop  than  they 
have  for  the  past  three  or  four  years. 
Fall  plowing  has  begun  and  some  nice 
showers  this  past  week  have  helped 
soften  the  ground  to  some  extent.. 

On  October  11th  the  Farm  Bureau  of 
Jefferson  county  will  act  as  hosts  to 
the  Executive  Committees  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  Lewis  and  Oswego  counties. 
The  committeemen  of  all  these  four 
counties  will  meet  for  a  regional  con¬ 
ference  concerning  the  -work  that  needs 
doing  for  the  next  year,  and  discuss 
affairs  concerning  agriculture  both  from 
the  local  and  the  national  standpoint. 

Following  this,  advisory  council  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  in  the  different  coun¬ 
ties.  In  Jefferson  this  is  being  called 
for  the  20th  of  October  in  the  Water- 
town  Giange  Hall,  with  a  dinner  being 
served  at  noon.  The  Jefferson  County 
Bureau  will  also  hold  a  reforestation 
tour  on  October  4th,  visiting  the  farms 
and  plantings  of  A.  A.  Robbins  of 
Smithville,  Frank  M.  Collins  of  Manns- 
vilfe.  The  Blount  Lumber  Co.  of  La- 
cona,  and  the  Sandy  Creek  school  plant¬ 
ing.  These  embrace  white,  red  and 
Scotch  pine,  and  Norway  spruce,  run¬ 
ning  up  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  A  local 
meeting  is  also  being  planned  for  the 
Lorraine  Odd  Fellows  hall  on  October 
7th  in  the  evening. 

Reforestation  is  of  particular  interest 
to  the  people  of  Northern  New  York 
because  of  the  large  acreages  of  land 
that  is  worth  little  as  pasture,  and  noth¬ 
ing  as  work  land,  but  has  had  the  wood 
all  cut  off,  and  is  therefore  relatively 
nonproductive.  There  are  a  number  of 
small  plantings  on  farms  of  the  North 
Country,  and  several  large  ones  put  out 
by  paper  mill  interests  and  power  com¬ 
panies  as  well  as  by  communities  desir¬ 
ing  to  improve  or  hold  their  water  shed 
for  their  water  supply  of  the  future. 

*  *  * 

P°R  a  tang  time  the  subject  of  equali¬ 
zation  of  the  assessments  of  the 
property  in  the  different  towns,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  villages,  and  cities  has  been  a 


his  time  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
at  large,  and  always  stands  on  the  side 
of  fair  play.  He  suggested  that  this 
year  the  committee  spend  some  time  in 
advance  of  their  regular  session,  in 
checking  the  assessing  as  it  had  actually 
been  done  in  the  different  towns,  and 
then  check  those  figures  with  the  sales 
values  of  the  places  that  had  changed 
hands  during  the  year. 

This  has  been  acted  upon  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  townships  have  been  visit¬ 
ed  thus  far,  by  Mr.  Smith  and  his  asso- 


New  York  County  Notes 

Chautauqua  County — Now  that  the 
fairs  and  picnics  are  over,  farmers  can 
buckle  down  to  cleaning  up  the  fall 
work.  There  will  be  fewer  silos  than 
usual  to  fill  this  fall,  but  what  corn  there 
is  looks  far  better  than  would  seem 
possible.  One  job  that  won’t  take  much 
time  will  be  the  gathering  of  apples. 
What  few  there  are  all  hardly  fit  for 
cider.  Threshing  is  the  order  of  the 
day  and  oats  are  turning  out  quite  good. 
The  early  sowed  grain  is  good  weight 
with  the  yield  running  from  30  to  40 
bushels  per  acre.  Buckwheat  will  suf¬ 
fer  some  from  the  hot  dry  weather  we 
have  had  during  the  past  two  weeks. 
All  vine  crops  are  very  poor. — A.  J.  N. 
*  *  * 

Franklin  County— Potatoes,  it  is  now 
believed,  will  only  be  a  fair  crop  in  this 
section.  This  is  probably  fortunate  for 
prices  will  benefit  thereby.  Market 
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prices  are  better  than  usual,  it  is  state?!' 
for  this  crop  and  growers  are  hoping1 
for  firm  prices  and  fair  yields. 

Malone  Fair,  which  just  ended,  was  a, 
record-breaker  and  very  satisfactory* 
Good  weather,  mostly,  prevailed.  The 
stock  exhibits  were  of  great  interest  and 
the  horse-show  a  new  feature — brought 
some  of  the  finest  horses  in  the  coun¬ 
try. — Mrs.  W.  R. 


County  Notes  from 
Pennsylvania 

Crawford  County — Two  weeks  of 
warm  weather.  Corn  has  done  well  in 
September.  The  wheat  yield  per  acre 
is  not  so  very  good.  Eggs  sell  for  40c 
and  butter  for  43  to  50c.  Wheat  is  nearly 
all  sown  and  a  much  larger  acreage  than 
last  year  is  being  devoted  to  this  phase. 
— J.  F.  S. 

*  *  * 

Dauphin  County — The  drouth  waB 
broken  by  a  very  heavy  rain  which  fell 
last  Sunday  evening.  Plowing  is  being 
pushed  with  spirit.  Corn  in  a  backward 
condition.  Threshing  of  the  oat  crop 
completed.  Silo  filling  is  in  order.  Pas¬ 
ture  is  a  little  short.  Markets  are  get¬ 
ting  duller,  due  to  work  being  slack. 
Late  potatoes  are  about  half  a  crop. 
Wheat  seeding  will  begin  soon. — I.  E, 
A. 


South  Jersey  Farm  News 


gOUTH  Jersey  is  enjoying  a  period  of  tember.  As  a  result  the  number  of 
Indian  Summer.  The  days  are  fields  passing  certification  inspection  has 
warm,  the  skies  bright  and  fall  work  been  reduced.  However  despite  the 
is  moving  along  at  a  fine  rate.  A  lot  of  fact  that  the  aphis  have  been  bad  and 


second  crop  hay  and  third  cutting  alfal 
fa  is  being  gathered.  With  the  absence 
of  any  rainy  days  the  hay  is  going  into 
the  barns  in  the  best  of  condition.  It  is 
a  good  crop  too.  It  is  quite  a  contrast 
this  year  with  last  fall.  Today  the 
barns  are  usually  well  filled  with  hay 
while  in  1926  the  mows  looked  mighty 
thin.  This  year  with  big  corn  crops  and 
plenty  of  ensilage  going  into  the  silos 
the  question  of  roughage  is  not  causing 
much  concern  among  the  dairymen. 

*  *  * 

The  heavy  losses  reported  last  week 
in  this  column  by  the  peach  growers 
who  had  placed  their  fruit  in  storage 
has  resulted  in  suits,  totalling  $76,000 
being  filed  in  the  Gloucester  County 
courts.  About  a  dozen  growers  have 
filed  the  suits  which  will  be  watched 
with  considerable  interest  by  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  and  cold  storage  interests  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  On  the  decision 
of  the  Gloucester  County  court  will  de¬ 
pend  the  policy  of  future  growers  and 
storage  house  owners  in  making  con¬ 
tracts. 

*  *  * 

rp,HE  sweet  potato  crop  still  continues 
to  be  far  from  satisfactory.  The 
crop  is  the  lightest  ever  grown  and  the 
prices  are  so  low  that  they  are  hardly 
paying  the  cost  of  digging.  Very  few 
are  being  sold  for  storage.  Those  that 
are  going  into  storage  are  going  in  on 
farmers  accounts  who  will  be  the  gain¬ 
ers  if  the  market  should  take  a  sudden 
spurt  upwards  to  the  prices  of  former 
years. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  cover  crops  are 
being  sown  in  South  Jersey.  According 
to  dealers  in  seeds  they  have  never  had 
such  a  demand  for  rye  and  other  seeds 
for  cover  crop  sowing.  The  Experiment 
Station  has  estimated  that  a  good  cover 
crop  is  equivalent  to  ten  tons  of  stable 
manure  and  with  the  latter  selling  at  $4 
per  ton,  the  farmers  are  sowing  cover 
crops  and  saving  the  difference. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Bridgeton  Fair 
Grounds  have  been  sold  to  a  real  estate 
group  for  a  sum,  estimated  at  $100,000. 
It  is  impossible  to  get  a  confirmation 
on  the  report,  but  if  such  is  the  case, 
it  is  understood  that  the  main  property 
will  be  continued  as  a  fair  ground  for 
some  time  yet  to  come. 

Very  few  fields  of  South  Jersey  seed 
potatoes  have  escaped  the  effects  of 


the  fields  failed  to  pass  inspection  there 
is  going  to  be  a  big  crop  of  potatoes 
when  harvest  time  comes  around 

*  *  * 

JLHE  Swedesboro  sweet  potato  deal¬ 
ers  are  maintaining  an  official  U. 
S.  Inspector  until  October  first  to  look 
after  the  grading.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  inspection  has  been  carried  out 
and  it  has  resulted  in  a  big  improvement 
in  the  pack. 

Apple  picking  is  about  to  start.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  the  appearance  of  the  orchards 
and  the  reports  from  experts  who  claim 
to  know,  there  is  going  to  be  a  nice  lot 
of  fine  fruit  going  into  storage  during 
the  next  four  weeks.  It  is  estimated 
that  close  to  750  carloads  will  be  picked 
and  placed  in  storage  in  Gloucester  and 
Cumberland  counties.  The  fruit  shows 
less  worm  injury  than  in  former  years 
due  to  the  better  spraying  carried  out 
in  most  orchards. 

One  day  last  week,  we  spent  with  W. 
G.  Frisbie,  the  Club  Agent  in  Salem 
County.  We  learned  that  180  farm 
boys  and  girls  are  carrying  out  chicken, 
calf  and  pig  projects.  They  are  equally 
divided  among  the  three,  with  60  poul¬ 
try,  60  calf  and  60  pig  projects.  These 


young  farmers  have  some  real  stories 
to  tell  that  equal  the  best  the  American 
magazine  ever  published.  In  the  near 
future,  we  are  going  to  tell  about  some 
of  them.  In  addition  to  the  farm  beys 
and  girls  in  club  work  there  is  a  group 
of  300  town  children  in  the  industrial 
district  at  Penns  Grove  that  have  iheit 
flower  and  vegetable  projects  that  are 
real  winners.  It  is  understood  that 
*  *  * 

^SNE  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  the 
writer  sees  as  he  goes  over  the 
state  is  the  large  number  of  American 
Agriculturist  Service  signs  tacked  up 
on  farms.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
it  is  Cape  May  or  Monmouth  or  one  of 
a  dozen  others  we  visit  the  American 
Agriculturist  man  has  been  along  that 
road  at  some  other  time. 

South  Jersey  lost  one  of  its  most  con¬ 
structive  farmers  of  a  generation,  last 
week  in  the  death  of  F.  E.  Priestly,  At¬ 
lantic  County.  It  is  to  this  man  that 
the  sweet  potato  growers  are  indebted 
for  the  development  and  standardization 
of  the  Priestly  strain.  This  strain  of 
sweet  potatoes  is  grown  all  over  South 
Jersey  and  is  considered  one  of  the  fin¬ 
est  that  is  grown.  The  originator  spent 
fifteen  years  in  developing  it  and  his 
death  is  being  mourned  by  scores  of 
friends  in  every  part  of  the  state.— 
Amos  Kirby. 
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most  discussed  one,  and  one  fraught  of  a  serious  aphis  infestation  early  in  Sep 
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ON 


Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

A  PPLICATION  should  be  made  NOW  for  loans  wanted  this  winter  or 
7*'  early  spring.  Appraisals  cannot  be  made  during  the  winter. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  county,  or  write  direct  to  the  ^ 

Federal  Land  Bank 


at 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
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A  Brief  Summary  of  New  York 
State  Game  Laws 


rT,HE  fall  hunting  season  opened  on 
September  24  when  ducks  and  shore 
>irds  could  be  taken. 

The  open  season  for  duck,  goose  and 
brant  is  from  September  24  to  January  7, 
except  .on  Long  Island  where  it  is  from 
October  16  to  January  31.  There  is  no 
open  season  for  wood  duck,  eider  duck  or 
swan. 

Wilson  snipe  or  Jack  snipe  may  be 
taken  from  September  24  to  January  7, 
except  on  Long  Island  where  the  season 
is  from  October  16  to  January  31.  The 
)ag  limit  is  twenty  in  one  day. 

For  rails,  sora  and  other  rails,  except 
coot  and  gallinule,  the  season  opens  Sep¬ 
tember  24  and  continues  until  November 
30;  and  for  coots  and  gallinules  it  opens 
on  September  24  and  continues  to  January 
7. 

The  season  for  woodcock  opens  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1st  and  continues  until  November 
30.  Under  the  Federal  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act  there  is  a  bag  limit  for  four 
birds  in  one  day. 

When  Grouse  Can  be  Taken 


The  grouse  season  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  state  is  from  October 
1st  to  November  15,  inclusive.  On  Long 
Island  it  is  from  November  1st  to  De¬ 
cember  31  and  in  the  counties  of  Sullivan, 
Orange,  Greene,  Delaware,  Ulster,  Rock¬ 
land,  Columbia,  Putnam,  Dutchess,  Rens¬ 
selaer  and  Westchester  is  from  October 
15  to  November  30. 

In  Monroe  county  Seneca  county,  and 
Ontario  county  there  is  no  open  season. 

In  Chautauqua  county  the  open  season 
is  from  October  15  to  October  31. 


The  Game  Law  on  Ducks 


Smoke 


big 


reason 


WHY  do  people  like  good  to¬ 
baccos?  For  just  one  reason  — - 
enjoyment.  And  Camel  brings 
this  world  more  tobacco  pleasure 
every  day  than  any  other  cigarette 
that  ever  was  made.  That’s  why  the 
number  of  Camel  smokers  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Why  Camel 
gains  in  popularity  every  hour. 

If  you  want  the  sheerest  plea¬ 
sure  that  wonderful  tobaccos  can 


give,  just  try  Camels.  So  mellow 
and  mild  you’ll  wonder  how  you 
ever  got  along  without  them.  So 
smooth  and  fragrant  that  they  will 
reveal  a  smoking  contentment 
that  is  full  and  complete. 

We  invite  you  to  know  Camels 
because  they  are  so  good.  This 
famous  cigarette  will  repay  you 
in  full  measures  of  genuine  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Camel  leads  the  world! 


Ducks,  geese  and  brant  may  be  taken 
during  the  open  season  from  half  hour 
before  sunrise  to  sunset  by  aid  of  any 
floating  device  other  than  sail  or  power 
boats,  at  any  distance  from  shore  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  Erie, 
Niagara  River,  Chautauqua  Lake,  Shin- 
necock,  Gardiner,  Peconic,  Reeves  and 
Flanders  Bays,  and  in  Great  South  Bay 
west  of  Smith’s  Point  and  east  of  thd 
Nassau-Suffolk  county  line.  On  Oneida 
Lake,  the  LIudson  River,  and  lakes,  ponds 
and  streams  or  parts  thereof  in  counties 
bordering  on  the  Hudson  River,  or  through 
which  such  river  passes,  water  fowl  may 
be  taken  during  the  open  season  therefor 
by  aid  of  any  floating  device  other  than 
sail  boats,  power  boats,  or  batteries  at 
any  distance  from  shore.  No  shooting  de¬ 
vice,  or  decoys,  either  artificial  or  living, 
used  in  aid  of  taking  water  fowl,  shall 
be  placed  upon  the  tidal  water  of  the  state 
more  than  one  hour  before  sunrise  or  left 
thereon  more  than  one  hour  after  sunset. 
Batteries  shall  not  be  used  on  any  of  th£ 
waters  of  Great  South  Bay  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  for  taking  water  fowl,  before  No¬ 
vember  first  of  any  year. 

A  person  may  take  in  any  one  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  open  season,  twenty-five  ducks  iti 
the  aggregate  of  all  kinds;  eight  geese  in 
the  aggregate  of  all  kinds ;  eight  brant.  . 

Every  hunter  should  provide  himself 
with  a  copy  of  the  syllabus  of  the  fisH 
and  game  laws  which  will  be  furnished 
free  when  he  obtains  his  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  license. 


Dairymen  in  New  York  state  who  are 
interested  in  the  general  movement  against 
tuberculosis  in  cattle,  may  be  interested  id 
a  Cornell  bulletin  which  presents  both 
sides  of  the  campaign  and  tells  about  the 
problems  involved.  The  bulletin  may  be 
had  by  writing  to  the  office  of  publication 
at  the  college  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca; 
N.  Y.  Mention  number  F  146. 

*  *  * 

A  new  edition  of  a  Cornell  bulletin 
which  lists  all  its  free  publications  abouf 
farm  and  home  has  just  been  printed.  If 
you  want  an  up-to-date  list,  ask  for  E47, 
on  a  postcard  addressed  to  the  state  col¬ 
lege  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

It  takes  from  65  to  100  hours  of  labor 
to  produce  an  acre  of  potatoes. 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  WINSTON-SALEM,  .  N.  C. 
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“Help  Wanted” 

‘  POSITIONS  WANTED” 

AND 

“AGENTS  WANTED” 

Advert  ising 

reaches  a  large  number 
of  prospects  when  inserted 
in  the  Classified  Section  of 

AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 


Selected  Pigs  for  Sale 

v  Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Cross.  All  from  Large  Type  Stock. 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old  $3.75 
Pigs  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.00 

We  ship  from  1"  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you  on  approvaL 
Purebred  Chester  White  Barrow  Boars  or  Sows,  1  weeks 
old,  $5.25  each,  no  charge  for  crating. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM 

Box  48,  R.F.D.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross, 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Keer 
them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S. — Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $5.50  each 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire.  All  blocky  pigs,  large  type  stock. 

7  weeks  old,  $3.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.25 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
A  few  pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  7  to  8 
weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149,  Woburn,  Ma*s. 


FOR 


SALE  PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  make 
large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $3.75  each;  8  to  10 
weeks  old,  $4.00  each.  I  will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  If  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St., 
Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086.  P.  S.  3  months  old  pigs 
$6.50  eaeh. 
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With  the  Farm  Mechanic 


Figuring  Costs  in 

Four  farmers  here  plan  on  buying  a 
threshing  outfit  this  fall.  One  has  a  trac¬ 
tor,  while  the  other  three  will  buy  the 
separator.  What  will  you  consider  a  fair 
ratio  In  the  settling  of  accounts?  In  other 
words  Is  the  use  of  a  separator  worth 
fnore  than  the  use  of  tractor?  Would  not 
tractor  outlast  separator?  Any  suggestions 
will  be  appreciated. 

A  S  a  general  rule,  the  daily  or  hourly 
1  *  cost  o  fthe  use  of  a  separator  will 
just  about  balance  the  hourly  or  daily  cost 
of  the  tractor  with  oil  and  grease,  with¬ 
out  including  fuel.  This  is  rather  sur¬ 
prising  at  first  thought,  because  the  trac¬ 
tor  usually  costs  considerably  more  and 
has  a  considerable  shorter  life,  hence  we 
would  expect  the  tractor  cost  to  be  higher 
than  that  of  the  separator.  It  is  easily 
understood,  however,  when  one  considers 
that  the  separator  is  used  only  a  very  few 
days  per  year,  while  the  tractor  ordinarily 
will  be  used  two  or  three  times  as  many 
days  per  year,  hence  cutting  down  the  in¬ 
terest,  shelter,  insurance,  taxes,  and  other 
overhead  cost. 

Take  a  medium  sized  separator  costing 
say  $1500.  As  ordinarily  used  in  a  four- 
man  ring  with  an  occasional  outside  custom 
job,  this  will  not  be  used  to  exceed  10  or 
12  days  per  year,  and  if  properly  taken 
care  of  should  do  excellent  work  for  at 
least  15  years,  perhaps  more.  At  this  rate 
the  yearly  overhead  charges  for  interest 
on  the  investment,  depreciation,  shelter, 
insurance,  taxes,  and  so  on  will  run  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $105.00.  With  10  days 
use  per  year  this  is  $10.50  per  day,  12 
days  is  $8.75  per  day,  15  days  is  $7.00,  and 
Bo  on. 

Cost  On  a  Day  Basis 

Now  take  a  medium  sized  tractor  cost¬ 
ing  say  $1200.  We  figure  under  ordinary 
conditions  a  life  of  about  7J4  years  of  35 
to  40  days  per  year.  At  this  rate  the 
yearly  overhead  cost  for  interest,  depre¬ 
ciation,  repairs,  shelter,  insurance  and  taxes 
will  run  about  $266.00.  Allowing  35  days 
per  year,  this  will  run  about  $7.60  per 
day,  and  with  an  allowance  of  $1.15  for  oil 
and  grease,  this  would  make  the  daily 
charge  of  $8.75,  or  just  the  same  as  for  the 
separator. 

Other  sizes  of  separators  and  tractors 
would  work  out  in  much  the  same  way, 
the  life  being  shortened  and  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  greatly  increased  where  a  smaller  trac¬ 
tor  is  overloaded,  with  a  separator  too 
large  for  it.  So  that  in  general  the  use 
of  the  separator  can  usually  be  about 
balanced  day  by  day  by  the  use  of  the 
tractor  with  oil  and  grease.  Fuel  and 
wages  for  the  men  who  work  with  the 
outfit  should  be  charged  as  expenses  at 
an  agreed  price  for  the  labor  and  at  cost 
for  the  fuel.  Then  it  is  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  figure  what  each  man  contributes 
and  his  proper  share  of  the  cost  or  profits. 
Two  good  bulletins  on  this  subject  are: 
Bui.  267 — “Successful  Threshing  Ring 
Management” — University  of  Illinois, 
Nrbana,  Ill.;  and  “Yearbook  Separate  772 
■—“The  Threshing  Ring  in  the  Corn  Belt” 
*— Dept.  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C., 
'■—I.  W.  D. 

Visits  With  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

the  farmer’s  investment  money  is  in 
his  own  business,  not  in  some  worthless 
stocks  and  bonds  or  even  in  worthy 
investments  not  connected  with  the 
farmer’s  business.  The  place  to  con¬ 
sider  investing  any  surplus  is  in  better 
stock,  better  tools,  repairs  on  the  build- 
lngs,  possibly  in  making  ti  pleasanter 
and  more  sanitary  stable,  in  new  build- 
jags,  and  last  but  by  no  means  least  in 
Jmprovement  of  the  home  itself,  the 
place  where  you  live  and  where  wife 
and  mother  spend  most  of  their  lives. 
H°w  can  a  little  money  be  better  spent 
than  by  making  the  kitchen  a  more 
comfortable  and  more  handy  place  in 
wnich  to  work?  Bring  the  water  into  the 
house.  Pipe  the  drainage  water  to  a 
cesspool.  Maybe  if  you  are  lucky  you 
can  go  so  far  as  to  install  an  electric 


a  Threshing  Ring 

plant,  or  bring  in  the  current  from  the 
line  that  passes  the  house,  so  that  moth¬ 
er  can  have  some  electric  tools  to  save 
time,  labor,  and  add  years  to  her  Lfe. 
A  few  dollars  spent  for  paint  will  add 
years  to  the  life  of  your  buildings,  and 
paint  and  wall  paper  will  transform 
their  appearance. 

After  investments  there  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  recreation  and  education.  Money 
must  be  set  aside  possibly  to  send  the 
boy  or  girl  to  school  or  college.  No 
matter  how  poor  one  is  there  must  be 
a  few  dollars  for  good  books  and  mag¬ 
azines,  for  they  not  only  add  to  the 
recreation  on  the  farm  but  the  family 
raised  in  an  atmosphere  of  good  litera¬ 
ture  unconsciously  gains  a  culture  and 
training  even  though  they  have  never 
had  the  advantages  of  much  school  or 
college.  In  speaking  of  books  let  us 
not  forget  also  a  good  woman’s  paper 
for  mother,  and  a  farm  paper  for  the 
whole  family.  Maybe  this  has  been 
your  lucky  year  so  that  there  is  money 
for  a  radio.  There  are  few  things  that 
can  add  more  to  farm  life,  or  do  as  much 
to  keep  the  young  people  around  your 
hearthstone.  But  do  not  buy  a  radio 
until  you  get  a  good  one  powerful 
enough  to  get  several  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  and  that  will  bring  the  tones  in 
clear  and  undistorted. 

In  conclusion  if  I  could  have  my 
wish  I  would  that  all  of  you  could  be 
so  re-paid  for  your  toil  and  labor  that 
there  would  be  money  enough  for  good 
food,  for  comfortable  clothes,  for  an 
education  for  the  children,  some  saving 
for  the  days  when  you  cannot  work  and 
enough  left  over  for  books  and  music,  I 
a  little  travel,  and  in  short  enough  to 
give  you  some  happiness  in  your  life 
in  addition  to  hard  work. 


Questions  About  Radio 

I  understand  that  a  trickle  charger  is 
built  to  be  connected  to  the  electric  light 
line  all  the  time  one  is  receiving.  Is  there 
any  danger  of  causing  short-circuits  or 
blowing  fuses  this  way? — N.  K.,  Mt.  Holly, 
N.  J. 

Yes,  the  trickle  charger  is  sometimes 
connected  this  way  although  more  often 
it  is  automatically  connected  to  the  bat¬ 
tery  when  the  set  is  turned  off.  There 
is  no  danger  of  shorts  or  blowing  fuses, 
however,  and  you  can  use  the  charger 
while  you  receive  if  you  like.  The  trans¬ 
former  which  “steps  down”  the  voltage 
has  no  direct  connection  from  the  bat¬ 
tery  side  to  the  light  circuit. 

*  *  * 

I  have  a  set  using  WD-12  tubes  and  the 
dry  cells  are  used  up  very  soon.  Isn’t  there 
a  storage  battery  made  for  my  set? — H.  L. 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Yes,  a  single  cell  storage  battery  (2 
volts)  is  made  for  your  set.  If  you  can’t 
find  one,  go  to  a  battery  repairman  or 
service  station  and  ask  them  if  they  can 
take  a  single  storage  battery  cell  and 
put  it  in  a  box  for  you.  There  are 
often  spare  cells  in  good  shape  avail¬ 
able  from  old  car  batteries — which  con¬ 
tain  three  cells. 

*  *  * 

Is  there  any  way  In  which  a  loop  can 
bring  In  more  stations?  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  way  my  portable  loop  set  oper¬ 
ates.  The  loop  Is  diamond-shaped,  aliout 
one  foot  square. 

You  can  use  a  larger  loop  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.  Another  idea  is  to  put  up  a 
small  outside  or  inside  aerial  and  wrap 
this  around  the  loop  once  or  twice  par¬ 
allel  to  the  wires  on  the  loop  and  then 
run  the  wire  to  the  ground.  It  should 
make  no  metallic  connection  to  the-loop, 
however. 
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It  is  almost  here.  To  protect  yourself  and  family,  your 
home,  bams  and  stock  from  the  discomforts  and  destruc¬ 
tion  from  winter,  you  need  your  “Farm  Service”  Hard¬ 
ware  Store  more  than  any  other  place.  Here  you 
can  get  heating  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  materials  to  make 
your  buildings  weather  tight  and  storm  proof,  and  other 
necessities  to  make  the  long  winter  days  happier  and 
more  comfortable. 

Why  Huddle  Around  the  Old  Stove? 

The  days  of  stove  heat  are  gone.  If  you  are  still  doing  it, 
both  your  health  and  your  pocketbook  demand  that  you 
install  more  modem  equipment  so  that  all  of  the  rooms 
in  your  house  can  be  comfortable  all  of  the  time  and  that 
your  fuel  bill  won’t  eat  up  all  of  your  summer  profits. 
Good  heating  equipment  pays  for  itself  more  rapidly  than 
anv  other  one  thing  that  you  can  buy  for  the  farm  home. 

If  you  have  drafty  windows  and  doors,  get  some  weather 
strips  at  the  “tag”  store  and  stop  the  waste  of  fuel  and 
the  pneumonia-making  drafts.  There,  also,  you  can 
get  glass  for  repairing  broken  windows,  door  closers  that 
will  shut  your  storm  doors  tightly,  locks,  springs,  hinges 
and  window  catches  to  replace  missing  or  broken  ones. 

Other  Helps  for  Farm  Home  Comfort 

-  Go  to  your  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store  for  other 
things  that  will  make  winter  days  more  pleasant.  There 
you  will  find  better  lights  for  indoor  and  outdoor  use, 
water  heaters  for  the  home  and  the  stock  barn,  necessary 
winter  chicken  equipment,  tools  for  your  repairing  and 
glass  substitutes  for  covering  your  porches  and  windows 
to  save  fuel,  and  also  for  your  chicken  houses  and  bams 
to  make  your  livestock  more  comfortable.  Last  but  not 
least,  talk  to  him  about  a  radio,  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  the  farmers  ever  had  for  winter  days  and 
evenings.  They  are  your  stores  for  comfort,  convenience 
and  happiness. 
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oMoving  Day 


American  Agriculturist,  October  8,  192? 


Careful  Planning  Avoids  Much  Wear  and  Tear  on  Nerves  and  Furniture 


I 


T  is  a  mammoth  undertaking  to  tear  up 
a  home,  move  to  another  house  and 
make  another  home.  But  there  is  nothing 
so  bad  it  can  not  be  improved  and  this 
holds  true  of  moving.  Much  labor  and 
discomfort  can  be  eliminated  by  systematic 
planning.  A  pencil  and  paper,  or  card¬ 
board  is  one  of  the  helping  factors.  When 
a  box  is  packed,  tack  a  list  of  contents 
on  the  outside.  Do  the  same  with  bags, 
barrels  and  sacks.  Pack  varieties  of  the 
same  kind  together.  For  example  :  spices. 

Dishes  packed  in  buckwheat  or  grain 
will  carry  a  long  distance  in  safety.  Pic¬ 
tures  should  be  wrapped  in  newspapers  and 
packed  together  with  blankets,  thawls  or 
some  similar  article  between  them  always 
having  the  glass  inside,  then  put  in  boxes 
or  crates.  Canned  fruit  should  be 
wrapped  in  newspapers  and  securely 
packed.  Wash  tubs  are  excellent  for  this 
as  they  have  handles  for  carrying  and 
are  solid.  If  boxes  are  used  be  sure  they 


work  1  did  in  my  new  house  would  be  to 
hang  some  curtains.  It  would  improve 
the  looks  from  the  outside  anyway. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  kitchen 
should  be  the  first  room  cleaned  and 
settled  then  your  working  utensils  will  be 
organized  and  accessible.  With  a  living 
room,  kitchen  and  pantry  (if  there  is  one) 
in  order  the  remainder  of  the  house  may 
be  done  more  leisurely. — Mrs.  G.  G.,  New 
York. 


The  Home  Kindergarten 

1\ /IATERIAL  for  many  happy  hours  is 
in  a  package  of  modeling  clay.  This 
may  be  made  by  the  pound,  containing 
four  “bars”  of  different  colors;  in  large 
sets,  containing,  besides  the  clay  some 
molds  for  using  it;  even  the  “5  and  10” 
sells  it,  a  small  quantity  of  four  or  five 
colors  in  a  box,  with  a  handy  “stick”  for 
making  features  or  other  needed  marks 


of  course,  may  be  substituted  for  chicken  bags.  Make  a  syrup  by  boiling  3^ 
if  desired. — Roberta  Symmes.  pounds  of  sugar  with  1  quart  vinegar. 

The  recommendation  for  boiling  chicken  Pour  over  the  fruit  and  spices.  Do  this 
in  two  or  three  waters  zvould  apply  of  for  7  or  8  mornings.  Delicious. 
course  to  an  old  fowl  to  which  a  bit  of  If  one  has  the  patience  to  carry  out 
soda  or  vinegar  have  been  added  in  the  this  recipe  to  its  final  fulfillment  she  zvill 

first  cooking..  For  a  fowl  of  ordinary  find  a  very  delicious  pickle. 

tenderness,  one  water  is  sufficient.  The  - * 

suggestion  of  using  rabbit  or  squirrel  is  Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 
very  timely  because  our  national  meat  “My  problem  is  this:  I  am  sixteen 

Problem  qrows  larger  every  year  and  it  is  years  of  age  and  in  third  year  high  school. 
r  '  ,  y  .  ,  .  •  ;  ■  am  going  with  a  man  who  is  twenty-four 

through  the  use  of  other  meat  animals  1  really  love  him  and  am  sure  he  cares  a 

that  people  zmth  ordinary  pocketbooks  will  areat  deal  for  me.  We  have  been  going  to- 
,  ,  ,  ,  ,  _  gether  for  eight  months  and  get  along  fine 

be  able  to  keep  within  their  income.  together.  My  parents  do  not  like  him  at 

1,  r>  1  3,1  and  my  fat,ier  will  only  barely  speak 

Chicken  .Feriean  to  him.  I  have  been  to  his  house  and  his 

This  is  a  Creole  dish.  Dress  and  cut  Pe°P'<f  nave  treated  me  lovely.  He  drinks 
...  .  ,  .  „  ....  a  little  but  I  have  never  seen  him  drunk, 

up  one  chicken  as  for  frying.  Boil  till  although  1  have  heard  he  has  been  drunk 

very  tender,  then  add  2  cups  rice,  half  at  dances.  A  lot  of  people  have  been  try. 

.  ,  ’  ,  1  ■  „  nt  ing  to  break  us  up  by  telling  false  stories 

a  cup  of  butter,  salt  and  plenty  Of  pepper,  about  each  other.  My  dear  friend,  I  feel  as 
Cook  till  it  can  be  eaten  with  a  fork. —  though  my  heart  would  break  because  l 
„  ,  c  have  never  gone  with  any  other  fellow  that 

Koberta  oymmes.  1  ^ave  had  such  love  for.  I  really  feel  it 

It  is  only  too  easy  to  fall  into  a  rut  is  true  love.  I  have  read  of  girls  thinking 
y  A  1  ,  .  ,  they  loved  a  man  but  I  don’t  think  there 

_ _  when  cooking.  A  new  js  any  mistake.  Do  you  think  I  could  ever 

recipe  such  as  perlean  be  happy  with  him  and  could  ever  make 
...  .  ,  ,  ,.  my  parents  care  for  him?  He  has  asked  me 

Wilt  not  only  tempt  the  to  marry  him  and  said  he  would  wait  for« 
palate  but  will  make  the  ever  for  me. 
chicken  go  further. 


ANXIOUS, 
glad  that  you  wrote  to  me  so 


T  AM 

freely  because  I  feel  that  I  can  be  of 
help  to  you.  If  you  really  love  the  man 
he  would  be  worth  waiting  for  and  if 
he  thinks  as  much  of  you  he  would  be 

little  parsley  (minced  wibinS  to  do  the  same. 

fine),  salt,  red  and  In  these  days  when  most  girls  should 

black  pepper  to  taste.  be  Prepared  to  earn  a  living  if  necessary- 


Chicken  Croquettes 

Boil  chicken  till  ten¬ 
der,  then  chop  very 
fine.  Season  with 


Mix  with  the  cream 


even  married  women  sometimes  have  to 


sauce  given  below.  Roll  earn-a  complete  high  school  education  is 
5003  o  croquettes  into  shape,  very  desirable.  The  first  question  asked 

Hin  in  hpafpn  pp-cr  thpn  of  Sirls  who  apply  for  Work  in  tile  bUSl- 

“RUTH  LOUISE”  ALL  WOOL  FELT  HATS  FOR  CHILDREN,  NOS.  5001  TO  5006,  ^”e  bread  crumbs,  ness  world  is  always’  “Are  you  a.  high 

We  are  showing  herewith  six  of  the  very  StMt'rtyiJTn  felt  hats  for  children.  The  hats  come  flat  and  fry  in  deep  hot  fat.  sdiool  graduate  ?  If  you ‘  J'j 

stamped  on  finest  quality  all  wool  felt  in  the  most  popular  millinery  shades  of  the  day  and  are  correctly  be  possible  to  get  a  much  better  1  .. 

- - -  Cream  Sauce  for  _  than  if  you  are  not  a  graduate. 


Croquettes 

Scald  2  cups  of  milk. 


styled  from  every  standpoint 

5001  comes  in  Green  witth  Hickory  trim. 

5002  comes  in  Monkey  Skin. 

5003  comes  in  Hickory. 

5004  comes  in  Castilian  Red  with  White  trim. 

5005  comes  in  Copenhagen  Blue. 

5006  comes  in  Rose. 

These  hats  are  packed  flat  in  special  glassine  envelopes  to  insure  safe  delivery 
Price  of  hats  is  oniy  $1.00  each,  postpaid  to  any  address,  delivery  guaranteed. 

be  »  centt^d diticna,  we  will  send  you  our  book,  “The  Art  of  Embroidery”,  consisting  of  ten  complete  and  free  from  lumps.  wardg 

lessons  with  70  illustrations  showing  all  of  the  principal  stitches  in  embroidery.  Send  orders  to  Embroidery  Add  scalded  milk  a  little _ 

Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  V.  C.  at  a  time.  Season  with 


Prompt  attention  will 


If  the  young  man  drinks  even  a  little 
bit,  in  a  year’s  time  you  would  be  able  to 

Into  2  tablespoons  of  ^}.  wbether  he  ,is  .t0  Sft0p,S 

flour  rub  2  tablespoons  hab*for  your  sake.  If  he  is  not  willing 
of  butter  till  smooth  discontinue  it  before  marriage  the 

chances  are  he  would  not  do  so  alter* 


are  strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight, 
for  the  burden  is  precious. 

If  it  is  possible,  clean  the  house  before 
moving  into  it,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
get  settled  more  rapidly.  If  a  member  of 
the  family  can  be  at  the  new  home  and 
direct  the  placing  of  the  goods  much  time 
will  be  saved,  for  the  furniture  may  be 
placed  in  the  rooms  for  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  and  the  heavy  pieces  placed  where 
they  are  to  remain. 

I  have  seen  houses  without  curtains  for 
a  week  after  a  family  had  moved  into  it. 
I  believe  if  I  were  to  move  the  first 


THE  HALLOWE’EN  PARTY 

Are  you  going 
to  the  party  Hal¬ 
lowe’en?  Or 
perhaps  you  are 
planning  one  of 
your  own.  In 
cither  case  you 
will  need  a  new 
costume,  and  so 
you  should  send 
now  for  a  copy 
of  our  Fall  and 
Winter  Fashion 
Magazine  and 
turn  to  pages 
four  and'  five 
where  you  will 
see  just  w-h  a  t 
you  want.  You 
can  make  the 
c'"*nme  yourself. 

You  will  see  many  other  styles  of 
interest  in  this  new  book.  Styles  for 
afternoon  and  evening  wear,  coats, 
lingerie,  etc.  Send  twelve  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin  today  for  your  copy, 
or  send  25  cents  for  one-year  sub¬ 
scription.  Address  Pattern  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


on  the  figures  modeled.  The  clay  lasts 
indefinitely,  it  may  be  used  over  and  over, 
and  is  seldom  sticky ;  when  it  is,  the  sticki¬ 
ness  wears  off  after  a  little  use.  It  is 
not  dirty  either.  Little  hands  may  get 
slightly  soiled  using  it,  but  not  usually. 
It  washes  off  easily,  and  may  be  washed 
from  oilcloth,  or  an  old  newspaper  may 
be  spread  on  a  table  for  the  small  sculptors 
to  work  on. 

Many  mothers  dislike — or  believe  they 
would — the  use  of  this  clay,  and  the  above 
objections  are  the  frequent  ones.  A  trial 
will  prove  them  unfounded,  we  believe. 

A  small  box  of  water-colors — the  cake 
kind  are  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  color- 
loving  eye  of  a  child — some  children. 
Others  would  not  be  interested.  One  must 
study  the  wants  and  natural  bent  of  the 
individual,  to  buy  such  toys  wisely.  I 
know  a  small  boy  of  seven  who  has  used 
paints  carefully  and  with  an  eye  for 
harmony  for  two  years  while  his  brother, 
aged  5,  has  no  interest  in  coloring  as  yet. 
He  prefers  a  livelier,  less  “fussy”  oc¬ 
cupation. 

Books  to  be  watercolored  or  crayoned 
are  nice  for  a  child  who  is  interested  in 
these  things. — Mabelle  Robert. 


salt  and  pepper  and  stir 
till  thick. — Roberta  Symmes. 

One  zvould  not  want  to  cook  chicken 
just  for  the  purpose  of  making  cro¬ 
quettes  but  having  a  little  chicken  left 
over  the  croquettes  offer  a  delightful  zvay 
of  using  up  the  odds  and  ends. 

Cream  of  Chicken  Soup 
3  cups  chicken  stock  3  tablespoons  flour 
Sait  Fat  or  butter 

1  slice  onion  2  tablespoons  chicken 

1  cup  hot  milk  'A  cu^celery  tops 

Cook  stock,  onion  and  Y\  cup  celery 
tops  15  minutes  and  strain.  Add  hot  milk 
and  seasoning,  and  thicken  with  chicken 
fat  and  flour  blended  together.  The 
amount  of  salt  must  depend  on  quantity 
in  stock.  Celery  salt  may  be  substituted 
for  celery  tops. 

Chicken  Patties 

1  cun  cold  diced  1  cup  chicken  stock 

chicken  Cayenne  pepper  to 

2  tablespoons  flour  taste 
E>  teaspoon  salt 

Melt  butter  in  saucepan ;  stir  in  flour ; 


Chanticleer  for  a  School  Frock 
Gaily  Colored  with  green  and  bronze 


tall 


add  chicken  stock;  season  and  bring  to  feathers  is  this  rooster  design  for  satin 
boiling  point;  add  chicken  and  cook  stitch  or  crewel.  Either  way  would  « 
i  i  r  ,  rr-.i  ,,  solid,  and  mighty  clever  decoration  for 

slowly  five  minutes,  xill  patty  pan  and.  balbriggan  school  frock.  Use  a  sheet 

serve  at  once. 


Pickling”  Time  Is  Upon  Us 


carbon  paper  and  transfer  directly  «r° 
this  design  on  to  the  garment  you  wisn 
embroider.  .. 


Choice  Chicken  Recipes 

Chicken  Brunswick  Stew 

1  chicken  Butter  size  of  2  eggs 

1  qt.  lima  beans  Seasoning  to  taste 

1  qt.  tomatoes  (A  cup) 

1  qt.  corn 

Boil  the  chicken  in  2  or  3  waters. 
When  about  half  done,  add  lima  beans, 
tomatoes,  corn  and  butter.  Season  and 
cook  until  thick  enough  to  eat  with  fork. 
Pepper  and  salt  are  the  only  seasonings 
needed,  and  the  'amount  is  governed  by 
individual  taste,  as  some  like  it  very  hot, 
and  others  less  so.  (Rabbit  or  squirrel, 


Apple  Relish 

7  lbs.  apples  3'/2  lbs.  sugar 

2  lbs.  seeded  raisins  1  teaspoon  each  of 

1  pint  vinegar  powdered  cloves 

2  oranges  and  cinnamon 

(Some  prefer  two  teaspoons  cinnamon) 


If  your  parents  see  that  you  are  hot 
in  earnest  and  are  taking  the  matter 
seriously,  being  willing  to  wait  until  you 
have  finished  high  school,  perhaps  they 
might  be  more  agreeable  to  the  mate  . 
Chop  raisins,  put  into  a  porcelain  lined  Parents,  do  not  wish  to  oppose  that  w 
kettle  and  add  apples  chopped  and  un-  they  think  will  make  t  eir  c  l  rea 
pealed,  the  juice  and  chopped  rind  of  the  happy.  They  have  had  experience  a 
oranges,  sugar,  vinegar  and  spices.  Boil  bas_  taught  them  a  gi  cat  many 
about  half  an  hour. — Roberta  Symmes.  which  they  did  not  rea  lze  w  ie 
The  general  effect  of  this  recipe  is  were  youngen  _  „vttiinrf 

similar  to  mince  meat  minus  the  meat.  It  So  my  advice  is  do  not  o  a 
is  very  much  like  a  conserve.  rash  but  reconcile  yourself  to  let  » 

—  ,  things  take  their  natural  course  ana 

Peach  Pickles  probIem  will  work  its S 

Peel  seven  pounds  of  peaches  and  put  ^  *  .  ,  .  ,„r;te  to 

Into  stone  jar.  Add  cinnamon,  ginger,  lf  >?“  if  he  n 

Cloves,  nutmeg  and  mace  put  up  in  little  1  sMI  be  Slad  to  be  of  P 
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cA  Trades  Party 

Just  the  Idea  for  Entertaining  Those  Young  Folks 
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A  Party  of  Trades,  we  would  have  you 
attend, 

At  which  you’ll  meet  many  a  hardwork¬ 
ing  friend, 

Just  what  we  will  do,  you  perchance 
are  in  doubt? 

Why  then  you  must  come,  and  you’ll 
surely  find  out! 

rT'HE  invitation  naturally  aroused  curi- 
-*■  osity,  and  a  goodly  number  of  “hard¬ 
working  friends”  gathered  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  a  '“Party  of  Trades”.  The 
furniture  had  been  removed  from  the  liv¬ 
ing  room,  and  a  covering  laid  over  the 
rug.  The  hostess  had  provided  a  num¬ 
ber  of  benches,  each  devoted  to  a  trade. 
The  plumber’s  bench,  bore  pipe-fittings, 
the  carpenter’s,  hammers,  nails,  and  pieces 
of  board,  the  tailor’s,  shears,  cotton  ma¬ 
terial,  pins,  needles  and  thread.  The 
paperhanger’s  table  was  equipped  with  a 
few  odd  pieces  of  left  over  wallpaper, 
some  paste  and  a  brush,  also  a  small 
wooden  box,  while  on  the  printer’s  table 
was  a  small  rubber  stamp  set,  purchased 
at  the  ten  cent  store. 

The  hostess  then  passed  a  little  tray 
of  numbered  slips,  each  corresponding  to 
a  table  or  bench,  and  the  men  guests  thus 
each  assumed  a  trade.  The  girls  were 
allowed  to  stand  by  and  give  advice,  or 
criticise. 

The  carpenters  were  required  to  make 
small  boxes,  the  plumbers  to  put  the  odd 
bits  together;  the  paperhangers,  to  cover 
the  box  with  paper,  th£  tailors  to  make 
sleeves.  The  printers  were  directed  to 
set  up  an  advertisement,  using  the  rubber 
stamp  outfit.  Half  an  hour  was  allowed 
for  the  work  and  at  the  end  of  the  time, 
the  whistle  blew.  The  various  work  was 
examined,  and  the  girls  decided  by  vote 
as  to  the  most  expert  workman,  who  was 
rewarded  with  an  inexpensive  prize. 

The  hostess  then  summoned  the  girls 
to  the  kitchen,  where  was  a  platter  of 
sliced  cold  meat  of  various  kinds,  cake, 
fruit,  pickles,  paraffine  paper  and  a  tin 
dinner  pail  for  each  couple.  To  the  handle 
of  each  kettle  was  attached  a  tag,  bear¬ 
ing  the  name  of  a  man  guest.  The  girls 
chose  kettles  and  each  packed  a  lunch 
for  her  partner  and  herself.  The  guests 


seated  themselves  on  boxes  or  boards,  and 
enjoyed  the  contents  of  the  pails,  the 
hostess  serving  coffee  in  tin  or  aluminum 
cups. — Elsie  Duncan  Yale. 


Smart  Dress  for  G-irls 


Pattern  2279 

ij  one  of  the  best 
for  school  and. 
general  wear.  It 
buttons  down  the 
front  and  can  be 
worn  with  or 
without  a  belt, 
either  narrow  or 
wide.  It  looks 
well  when  made 
up  in  challis,  wool 
rep,  flannel  or 
similar  material. 
It  cuts  in  sizes,  6, 
8,  10,  12  and  14 
years.  The  8  year 
size  requires  1  % 
yards  of  40-inch 
material.  Price 
13  c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  new 
Fall  Fashion  Books  and  send  to  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


Dustless  Dusting 

TRUSTING  is  of  little  use  if  the  dust  is 
only  stirred  into  the  air  to  settle 

again  in  a  short  time.  A  cloth,  even  if 

it  is  clean  and  soft  as  is  often  recom¬ 
mended,  will  not  take  up  and  hold  the 

dust  Cheesecloth  is  very  satisfactory  for 
dusting,  but  cheesecloth  or  any  other  ma¬ 
terial  is  much  more  effectvie  if  it  is 
treated  to  make  it  retain  the  dust.  A 

dustless  dust  cloth  can  be  made  at  home 
by  putting  a  tablespoonful  of  any  good 
furniture  polish  into  a  preserve  jar,  and 
by  tilting  the  jar  so  that  the  polish  coats 
the  inside  thoroughly.  Then  pour  out  the 
surplus  polish,  and  place  the  clean  dry 
cloth  into  the  jar  and  let  it  stand  over 


Nutting  Time 

Roberta  Symmes 

There’s  a  magic  in  the  meadows 
’Neath  the  Autumn’s  golden  haze — 
There’s  a  glory  in  the  forest 
Where  the  tapers  are  ablaze — 
Beech  and  hazelnut  and  elm 
Hold  a  wonder  all  their  own 
Ah!  the  woodland  is  a  good  land 
When  the  nuts  are  dropping  down! 

There’s  a  whisper  in  the  hollow — 
There’s  a  secret  on  the  hill — 
There’s  a  hush  that  senses  waiting — 
There’s  an  ecstasy  and  thrill — 

Ho!  there  comes  a  gentle  clatter — 
And  a  welcome  shower  of  brown — 
Autumn  offers  up  her  coffers 
When  the  nuts  come  dropping  down! 


night  or  longer  until  the  cloth  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  polish.  Such  a  duster  both 
cleans  and  polishes  wood  surfaces,  and 
makes  easier  the  routine  care  of  the 


Permanent  Chilblain  Cure 

V/EARS  ago,  (yes,  more  than  thirty), 
daughter  had  a  bad  case  of  chilblains 
from  which  she  suffered  excruciatingly. 
We  had  a  school  teacher  boarding  with  us 
and  she  said  chilblains  were  easy  to  cure 
and  stay  cured.  We  had  but  little  faith  in 
her  assertion,  yet  we  tried  it  out  to  the 
utmost. 

She  said  to  take  a  piece  of  salted  butter, 
and  one  half  the  quantity  of  fine  table  salt, 
place  them  on  a  large  plate  and  with  a 
limber  knife  work  them  to  a  paste  work¬ 
ing  in  all  the  salt,  and  working  the  mass 
after  it  was  all  in,  until  all  the  salt  seemed 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  butter.  Then 
before  retiring,  thoroughly  apply  to  all 
chilblains  and  sit  by  a  good  fire  for  about 
one  half  hour, 

Daughter  did  this  for  several  times, 
until  she  had  no  more  trouble  with  the 
chilblains  and  never  has  had  until  this  day. 
It  surely  was  a  permanent  and  safe,  easy 
cure.  One  needs  to  draw  one  a  clean  stock¬ 
ing  upon  retiring  so  as  not  to  soil  the  bed. 
Several  I  have  known  have  used  this  just 
as  effectively. — Clarice  Raymond. 


A  Massachusetts  Farm  That 
Emphasizes  Marketing 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

Very  careful  management  is  needed  to 
produce  the  quality  of  fruit  which  Mr. 
Stiles  grows.  He  has  used  nitrate  of 
soda  consistently  on  his  orchard  and 
sprays  very  thoroughly.  Last  year  the 
sprays  were  put  on  by  a  power  sprayer 
which  gives  a  high  pressure  and  enables 
the  trees  to  be  very  thoroughly  covered. 
The  orchards  are  tilled  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  after  which  the  weeds  are  allowed 
to  grow  and  are  later  plowed  under  to 
keep  up  the  humus  supply.  From  seven 
to  ten  pickers  are  required  to  harvest  the 
crop  and  local  help  is  used  to  do  this 
work. 


The  recent  plantings  have  been  mainly 
Mclntoshes  and  Baldwins.  However,  a 
number  of  other  varieties  are  grown  and 
marketed.  Among  these  are :  Red  As- 
trachan,  Yellow  Transparent,  Wealthies, 
Dutchess,  Greenings,  Kings,  Northern 
Spies,  Opalescent,  Wolf  River  and  Bell¬ 
flower. 

The  entire  farm  consists  of  120  acres 
and  in  addition  to  the  orchard  the 
principal  income  is  from  potatoes  and 
from  a  herd  of  19  cows.  About  five  acres 
of  potatoes  were  grown  last  year  and  these 


Dashing  Daytime  Fbock 


t 


Pattern  2741 

with  its  straight, 
slenderizing  lines 
is  ideal  for  the 
full  figure  and 

can  be  used  for 
practically  all  day¬ 
time  occasions. 
The  collar  and 

tie  are  cut  all  in 
one  piece,  the 

vestee  is  remova¬ 
ble.  Any  of  the 
heavier  silks  or 
light  woolens  are 
suitable  for  mak¬ 

ing  up  this  pat¬ 
tern  which  cuts  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44,  46,  48  and 
50  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36 
inch  size  requires 
2H  yards  of  54- 
inch  material  with 
1/2  yards  of  20- 
inch  contrasting. 
Price  13c. 


,/f\. 


also  were  sold  at  the  roadside  stand. 

“I  was  glad  when  we  were  through 
selling  them,”  said  Mrs.  Stiles  “because 
they  are  so  dirty  to  handle.” 

Mr.  Stiles  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Holyoke  Producers  Dairy  Co.,  a  coopera¬ 
tive  which  bottles  and  sells  the  milk  of 
its  members.  The  dairy  herd  is  con¬ 
sidered  somewhat  of  a  minor  proposition. 
The  farm  has  a  silo  and  yet  for  several 
years  it  has  not  been  filled. 

“The  work  of  caring  for  the  corn  field, 
the  planting  and  cultivating,  and  silo  fill¬ 
ing  conflicts  very  seriously  with  the  work 
in  the  orchard,”  said  Mrs.  Stiles,,  “and 
consequently  we  have  decided  we  can  sell 
our  time  in  the  orchard  with  greater  profit 
than  we  can  for  growing  corn.” 

The  cows  get  the  hay  which  is  grown 
on  the  farm  and  a  succulence  is  provided 
for  them  by  adding  beet  pulp. 

By  no  means  the  least  important  feature 
of  their  success  is  the  attractive  stand 
which  they  have  erected  and  the  courteous 
way  in  which  they  wait  on  customers. 
It  has  frequently  been  said  that  farmers 
as  a  clan,  are  good  producers  but  poor 
sellers.  Perhaps  everyone  could  not  sell 
direct  to  the  consumer  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stiles  do  but  in  their  case,  at  least,  it  has 
proven  successful  over  a  period  of  years. 


Try  cleaning  your  congoleum  rug  with 
coal  oil  and  paraffine.  Melt  a  cake  of 
paraffine  and  add  one  pint  of  coal  oil  and 
apply  with  soft  cloth.  It  will  not  show 
tracks  as  dirt  will  not  stick  to  this  sur¬ 
face  and  can  be  easily  brushed  off  with 
a  broom. — Mrs.  M.  L. 


jMiakes 

washing  machines 
do  better  work 


Fels -Naptha  helps  your  ma¬ 
chine  wash  faster  and  more  tho¬ 
roughly.  It  is  unusually  good 
soap  combined  with  plenty 
of  naptha.  The  naptha  loosens 
the  dirt.  The  rich,  soapy 
suds  slosh  the  dirt  away. 
Fels-Naptha  works  perfectly  in 
wash  tub,  too — and  in  cool, 
lukewarm  or  hot  water.  Order 
from  your  grocer  today  and 
enjoy  its  extra  help. 


Retain  the  Charm 
Of  Girlhood 
A  Clear  Sweet  Skin 

Cuticura 

Will  Help  You 

V  Use  Cuticura  Soap  Every  Day 


s  smartest,  most  interesting,  entertaining  and 
|  instructive  Magazine  in  America!  10  weeks  for 
only  10c.  Special  introductory  offer.  No  maga- 
I  zine  like  it.  Full  ofimportant  facts,  pictures  and 
the  best,  most  popular  fiction.  For  all  members  of 
I  the  family.  Send  name,  address  and  10c  today . 
j  The  Pathfinder,  Dept  R-130  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Certain  Facts 

are  still  unknown  about 
New  York.  For  instance, 
many  travelers  think  that  a 
trip  to  New  York  means  big 
expenses.  They,  of  course, 
have  never  enjoyed  a  visit 
to  the  popular  Hotel 
Martinique  where 

Economy 

is  part  of  the  perfect  service, 
comfortable  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  splendid  food 
afforded  by  this  modern 
hotel.  And  as  for 

Convenience 

The  Martinique  is  located 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city 
—“a  few  minutes  from  every¬ 
where.”  On  your  next  New 
York  visit,  let  us  prove  to 
you  that  you  can  enjoy  “the 
best  without  extravagance” 
at  the  Martinique. 

Tiotti 

MARTINIQUE 

c tyfiiiated  with  Tiotel  MUlpin 
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The  Bravest  Man  in 


.  Agriculturist,  October  8,  1927; 

the  W orld 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


CHE  had  walked  out  of  the  door  of  her 
^  cage  which  some  careless  keeper  had 
forgotten  to  fasten  that  night  after  the 
evening  performance,  and  had  set  forth 
on  her  first  great  adventure.  She  had 
not  gone  far  though  before  the  strange 
surroundings  began  to  pall  on  her  and 
becoming  lonesome  and  tired  and  utterly 
bewildered,  she  had  slipped  into  the  first 
refuge  that  appeared.  This  happened  to 
be  Bob’s  open  barn  door.  So  when  Bob 
came  with  his  kicks  and  blows  she  re¬ 
ceived  them  calmly,  even  gratefully,  for 
he  was  but  another  one  of  those  strange 
two-legged  creatures  that  had  alternately 
kicked  and  fed  her  all  her  life. 

When  Bob’s  rage  had  spent  itself,  he 
picked  up  his  stool  and  his  lantern  and 
retired  to  a  l'ttle  distance,  sat  down  on 
the  stool  and  looked  at  the  lion;  while 
the  lion  turned  around  a  couple  of  times 
and  sat  down  and  looked  at  Bob. 

“You’re  one  h..  of  a  lion,”  said  Bob. 
“Some  little  old  King  of  Beasts  you  are. 
Any  old  Holstein  cow  has  twice  as  much 
pep.  Look  what  I  did  to  you.” 

The  lion,  taking  these  words  as  a  little 
advance  in  friendliness,  started  to  come 
a  little  nearer  to  Bob  and  pawed  down 
with  her  front  paws  in  a  friendly  way, 
like  a  dog.  But  before  the  lion  had  taken 
two  steps,  Bob  and  his  lantern  were  half 
way  up  the  ladder  to  the  hay  loft.  He 
thought  she  had  crouched  to  spring. 

‘It's — it’s  all  r-right,  Betsy.  I — I — 

didn’t  mean  a  word  of  it !” 

“Grr-r-h,”  said  Betsy,  wagging  her  tail. 

“I  must  have  been  a  plain  danged  fool 
to  tackle  you  alone  in  the  dark,”  said  Bob, 
climbing  rapidly  the  remaining  distance  to 
the  top  of  the  ladder. 

“Grr-r-h”  answered  the  lion. 

“Go  ’way  and  forget  it,  Betsy.  I  was 
mad  and  not  responsible.  You’re  right; 
you  are  king  of  beasts,  only  I  wish  you 
would  go  away  from  here.” 

But  Betsy  showed  no  signs  of  going 
away.  Why  should  she?  She  had  been 
lost  and  now  she  was  found,  so  she  sat 
down  and  tried  to  look  friendly  at  the 
man  on  the  ladder;  but  to  Bob,  the  glar¬ 
ing  eyes  and  the  wagging  tail  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  below  seemed  anything  but  friendly. 
In  fact,  Betsy,  like  Cassius,  appeared  to 
have  a  very  “lean  and  hungry  look”. 

Suddenly  the  beast  began  to  purr. 

“Now  by  thunder,  what  does  that  mean? 
Is  she  contemplating  me  for  her  break¬ 
fast,  or  is  she  just  a  tame  old  cat?” 

And  then  he  thought  again  about  his 
lost  holiday  and  being  called  a  coward. 
He  looked  at  the  lion  a  moment,  stepped 
on  the  haymow  back  of  him,  and  got  a 
pitchfork.  With  the  lantern  handle  in 
his  teeth  and  the  pitchford  in  one  hand  he 
started  down  the  ladder  while  the  beast, 
still  wagging  her  tail  and  purring,  waiting 
for  him  at  the  bottom. 

When  he  was  down,  Bob  moved  a  little 
toward  the  lion,  swinging  the  lantern  and 
saying  “Shoo!  Go  ’way  you  old  fool!” 

But  Betsy  did  not  “shoo”.  Instead,  she 
came  a  little  closer,  still  purring  like  a 
rasping  sawmill. 

“By  gum,  the  danged  old  idiot  has 
adopted  me,”  said  the  boy.  “Now  what 
in  Tophet  am  I  GOIN’  to  do  with  her?” 

Hanging  on  a  nail  back  of  him  was  a 
light  chain.  Bob  stepped  backward,  still 
facing  the  lion,  until  he  could  reach  the 
chain.  Then  he  took  it  and  advanced  on 
her  again  and  fastened  it  on  the  heavy 
collar  around  her  neck. 

Becoming  worried  at  Bob’s  long  absence 
from  the  house,  his  mother  came  to  the 
barn  door  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  see 
her  son  bending  over  the  lion.  In  the 
dusky  light  cast  by  the  lantern,  she  could 
not  at  first  make  out  what  Bob  was  doing. 

“What  is  the  matter,  Robert?”  And 
then  before  he  could  answer,  she  saw,  and 
her  heart  almost  stopped  beating. 

“Oh  my  lord,  what  is  it  ?”  she  said. 

“Nothing  but  a  lion,”  said  Bob. 

“Oh,  heavens,”  screamed  his  mother. 
“Nothing  but  a  lion!  We’ll  all  be  killed!” 

“Killed,  fiddlesticks !  She  ain’t  as  danger¬ 


ous  as  our  old  bull.  Go  back  to  the  house, 
Ma,  and  I  will  be  in  as  soon  as  I  chain 
this  old  fool  where  she  won’t  scare  the 
horses  any  more.” 

Saying  which,  he  gave  Betsy’s  chain  a 
yank,  and  leading  her  out  in  the  yard, 
chained  her  securely  to  a  tree,  warning 
her  further  that  he  would  skin  her  alive 
and  feed  her  carcass  to  the  hens  if  she 
made  any  more  rumpus. 

Meanwhile,  his  frightened  mother  fled 
back  to  the  house  and,  with  her  heart  in 
her  mouth,  watched  Bob’s  flickering  lan¬ 
tern  unfil  he  returned  to  the  house. 

Upstairs  he  was  undressing  again  for 
another  hour’s  rest  before  the  morning 
chores,  Bob  addressed  himself  in  the  old 
looking-glass  over  the  washstand. 

“Some  he-lion  tamer,  by  heckalorum ! 
No  cave-man  ever  had  anything  on  me!” 

Then  he  went  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

When  Bob  awoke,  to  the  jangle  of  the 
alarm  clock,  he  thought  with  a  heavy 
heart  of  the  circus  and  of  Helen,  and 
then  he  thought  of  Betsy. 


some  way,  it  did  not  seem  just  like  a 
dream,  and  to  make  sure,  he  went  to  his 
window  and  looked  out. 

“By  ginger  to  grindstones,  there  she 
is !  I  certainly  did  chain  up  that  con¬ 
founded  lion  last  night.  Well,  what  do 
you  know  about  that?”  And  he  sat  down 
on  his  bed  and  grinned. 

Just  then  his  mother  called  up  the  stairs, 
“Robert,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
that  awful  beast?” 

“Keep  her  and  train  her  to  get  the 
cows  for  me.” 

“Oh,  Robert,  be  serious.  The  first 
thing  you  know  it  will  get  loose  and  kill 
us  all!” 

“Now,  Ma,  stop  your  worrying!  After 
chores  if  no  one  from  the  circus  shows 
up,  I’ll  take  her  back  to  town  and  ship 
her  to  the  show.  Like  as  not,  get  a  nice 
reward,  too.” 

But  a  little  later,  going  down  through 
the  pasture  lot  after  the  cows,  the  boy 
forgot  about  the  lion  and  reflected  bitterly 
how  things  had  changed  for  him  since 
he  had  taken  this  same  trip  the  morning 
before.  To  be  sure,  the  sun  shone  as 
brightly,  the  corn  over  the  fence  was  just 
as  fragrant,  and  the  birds  sang  as  sweetly. 
But  it  seemed  to  the  boy  nothing  would 
ever  seem  good  to  him  again. 

The  milking  that  morning  dragged. 
What  was  the  use  of  work  anyway?  But 
finals,  like  all  things  either  good  or  bad, 
it  approached  the  end  and  Bob  came  at  last 
to  the  kicking  heifer  on  the  end. 

“Better  stand  still,”  he  ominously  warned 
her  as  she  began  her  usual  stamping 
about.  But  the  heifer  failed  to  take  note 
of  the  changed  mood  of  her  master  and 
before  he  had  quite  finished  milking  her, 
she  again  managed  to  set  her  foot  squarely 
in  the  pail  of  milk.  Over  went  both 
milk  and  milker* 

Bob  picked  himself  up  and  righted  the 
nail  before  all  of  the  milk  was  spilled. 
Then  he  raised  his  stool  to  teach  that  cow 
a  needed  lesson..  With  the  upraised  im¬ 
plement  of  fate  still  suspended  in  the 
air,  he  saw  once  more  staring  at  him 
across  the  backs  of  the  cows  the  motto : 

“Be  gentle  with  cows.  Pounding  them 
may  make  beefsteak,  but  it  will  never 
make  milk.” 

Bob  glared  at  it  and  put  his  stool  care¬ 
fully  down.  Then  he  went  to  the  sign, 
tore  it  down,  threw  it  on  the  floor  and 
jumped  on  it.  After  which,  he  turned 


to  the  heifer  and — perhaps  it  is  just  as 
well  if  we  draw  the  veil  over  the  sub¬ 
sequent  proceedings. 

After  a  breakfast  eaten  in  silence  ex¬ 
cept  for  an  occasional  worried  remon¬ 
strance  from  Bob’s  mother  as  to  what  he 
was  going  to  do  with  “that  wild  beast”, 
Bob  went  out  to  view  his  menagerie. 
Betsy  was  glad  to  see  him,  to  prove  which 
she  wagged  a  somewhat  bedraggled  tail, 
set  up  her  sawmill  purr  and  came  toward 
him  as  far  as  the  chain  would  allow. 

But  Bob  stepped  back.  “That’s  all  right, 
old  girl,  but  I  haven’t  gotten  quite  used 
to  you  as  a  house  pet  just  yet.” 

“Poor  old  brute  must  be  hungry,”  he 
thought.  “Now  what  do  they  feed  lions 
anyway?  Meat,  of  course,  but  I  have 
none.  Bet  she’d  like  milk,  and  there’s 
that  still  left  in  the  pail  that  the  heifer 
put  her  foot  in.” 

He  went  and  got  it,  and  Betsy  began 
to  lap  it  eagerly,  like  a  cat. 

As  she  opened  her  mouth,  Bob  spoke 
disgustedly :  “By  gosh,  she  hasn’t  even  got 
a  tooth  in  her  head ! !  And  look  at  her 


hair,  all  worn  off  in  spots,  filled  with 
fleas  and  vermin  and  ribs  showin’.  She 
certainly  is  a  dilapidated  specimen ;  two 
of  her  feet  in  the  grave  and  the  other  two 
on  a  banana  peel.  Some  looker,  you  are, 
Betsy,  and  if  my  nose  don’t  mislie  me, 
you  smell  worse  than  you  look. 

“Here  I  was  patting  myself  on  the  back 
about  my  courage  in  tackling  you  in  the 
dark,  but,  by  thunder,  you  are  about  as 
dangerous  as  a  stray  pup.  Anyway,”  he 
said  with  a  grin,  “when  I  tackled  you,  I 
didn’t  know  but  that  you  were  a  regular 
old  man-eater. 

“Now,  old  girl,  as  both  of  us  have 
finished  our  breakfast,  we’ve  got  to  take 
a  trip  to  town.  Just  wait  until  I  get  my 
pitchfork  and  we’re  off.” 

So  with  pitchfork  in  one  hand  and 
Betsy’s  lead-chain  in  the  other,  the  pair 
turned  out  of  the  }rard  and  started  down 
the  road,  with  the  lion  trotting  peacefully 
behind  Bob  like  a  big  dog. 

Mrs.  Greene  stood  in  the  farmhouse 
door,  watching  them  as  far  as  she  could 
see,  the  expression  on  her  face  a  mixture 
of  pride  in  her  son’s  prowess  and  fear  for 
his  safety. 

As  Bob  passed  out  of  the  yard  and 
saw  his  mother  watching  him,  he  called, 
“Good-bye,  Ma,  I’ll  be  back  by  dinner¬ 
time.” 

Then  he  threw  his  shoulders  back, 
swaggered  a  little  and  gave  poor  Betsy 
an  incidental  kick,  more  for  his  mother’s 
benefit  than  because  he  thought  the  lion 
really  needed  it. 

As  soon  as  Bob  was  out  of  sight,  Mrs. 
Greene  went  to  the  telephone  and  called 
Helen  at  her  aunt’s  home  in  town. 

“Come  on  out,  dear,”  she  said.  “Bob 
is  away  this  morning  and  I  want  to  talk 
to  you.” 

“I  have  no  way  of  getting  there,” 
hesitated  the  girl. 

“Well,  it’s  a  nice  bright  morning,”  said 
Mrs.  Greene,  “and  it’s  only  two  miles. 
Can’t  you  walk?” 

After  a  moment,  Helen  said,  “Yes,  I 
will.  I’ll  be  right  over,  Mrs.  Greene.” 

The  old  lady  hung  up  and  said  to  her¬ 
self,  “Thinks  he  is  a  coward,  does  she? 
Well,  I  think  I  know  a  certain  young 
woman  that  has  the  surprise  of  her  life 
coming.” 

Bob’s  trip  to  town  with  the  lion  was-  a 
somewhat  hectic  march.  When  he  was 
passing  his  first  neighbor’s  farmhouse,  out 


dashed  a  cur  dog,  hated  by  the  whole  cottx 
munity  because  of  its  irritating  habit  of 
chasing  and  barking  at  everything  and 
everybody  that  passed  along  the  road.  The 
dog’s  momentum  carried  him  under  the 
feet  of  the  lion  before  he  could  stop  or 
realize  that  this  time  he  had  bitten  oS 
considerably  more  than  he  could  chew. 

“Grrr-h,”  said  Betsy,  who  did  not  like 
dogs,  and  started  for  the  cur,  whereupon 
the  dog  “ki-yi-ing”  and  “yipping”  so  that 
he  could  be  heard  for  a  mile;  with  tail 
between  his  legs  and  hair  standing  straight 
on  end,  he  went  away  from  that  vicinity 
making  only  an  occasional  contact  with 
the  ground. 

Then  came  a  farmer  returning  from 
delivering  his  milk  to  the  station  in 
town.  He  was  driving  an.  old  plug  horse 
whose  youth  and  spirit  had  long  ago  de¬ 
parted  from  too  much  following  of  the 
endless  furrow.  But  he  soon  proved  that 
he  was  not  dead  yet.  He  and  his  driver 
spied  the  lion  at  the  same  time. 

“Gosh  allmighty!  What  is  it?”  yelled 
the  driver,  but  the  horse  decided  not  to  stay 
to  investigate.  He  had  had  one  look  and 
two  smells  and  they  were  sufficient.  In 
spite  of  all  the  frantic  sawing  on  the  reins 
of  the  driver,  he  turned  squarely  around, 
barely  missing  upsetting  the  wagon,  and 
then  departed  rapidly — surprisingly  rapidly 
in  fact — back  toward  town,  leaving  an  oc¬ 
casional  milk  can  as  a  souvenir  of  his 
passage. 

Thereafter,  for  some  little  time,  Bob 
and  his  charge  were  left  to  undisputed 
possession  of  the  broad  highway.  The 
rural  telephones  were  busy  with  the  rumor 
that  all  the  wild  animals  had  gotten  away 
from  the  circus  and  were  roaming  that 
country  road.  Returning  milk  teams  had 
taken  sudden  refuge  in  neighbors’  bams 
or  were  making  long  detours  through  the 
fields  to  avoid  the  road.  Bob  caught 
glimpses  of  scared  faces  peering  at  him 
from  behind  drawn  shades  of  farmhouse 
windows  as  he  passed. 

About  half  way  to  town,  he  saw  a  wo¬ 
man  coming  toward  him  on  foot. 

“Now  that’s  too  bad,”  he  said.  “We 
don’t  want  to  scare  her.” 

And  then  a  moment  later,  he  saw  that 
it  was  Helen.  Helen,  on  her  part,  recog¬ 
nizing  Bob  and  his  companion,  made  ail 
undignified  scramble  over  the  roadside 
fence.  Bob  was  struck  with  a  brilliant 
thought. 

“By  heckalorum,”  he  said  to  Betsy* 
“we’ll  show  that  young  woman  a  trick: 
with  a  hole  in  it.” 

Paying  not  the  least  attention  to  the 
girl,  who  was  watching  him  and  the  lion 
with  horror  and  amazement  written  oh 
her  face,  Bob  first  gave  the  lion  a  pre¬ 
liminary  booting  and  then  straddled  her 
back.  This  strange  procedure  was  entirely 
outside  of  Betsy’s  experience,  so  she  sat 
down  suddenly  to  give  it  proper  considera¬ 
tion.  Bob  was  not  prepared  for  this  un¬ 
expected  maneuver  on  the  lion’s  part  so 
he  slid  swiftly  and  none  too  gently  down 
her  back  and  landed  squarely  on  Betsys 
tail  in  the  dusty  road. 

Now  the  tamest  of  cats  always  bitteily 
resent  liberties  taken  with  their  tails,  and 
Betsy  was  no  exception.  Before  Bob 
could  rise,  she  turned  like  lightning  wit 
a  snarl  as  if  to  strike,  but  the  man  yelled 
and  jabbed  his  fork  at  her  and  she  sub- 
sided. 

Trembling  like  a  leaf,  the  girl  over  the 
fence  cried,  “Bob!  Oh,  Bob!” 

But  Bob  did  not  hear,  or  if  he  did,  he 
paid  no  attention. 

-“Just  what  a  feller  always  gets  when 
he  tries  to  show  off,”  he  shamefaced  y 
muttered  as  he  dragged  his  lion  forwar 
again.  . 

But  his  troubles  as  a  trainer  were  near  ? 
over.  Representatives  had  been  left  ? 
the  show  management  to  find  the  lost  l0® 
and  they  had  been  keeping  the  te^eP‘10I\ 
busy  for  hours  in  an  effort  to  locate  Be  s  • 
At  least,  they  had  picked  up  exagger a  ® 
humors  of  wild  beasts  at  large  on 
( Continued  cm  page  18) 


“What  a  fool  dream,”  he  said.  But 


A  Story  With  a  Laugh 

HERE’S  another  serial  story  which  will  be  finished  in  two  instalments 
written  by  E.  R.  Eastman,  author  of  “The  Trouble  Maker”  and  editor 
of  American  Agriculturist.  Like  most  of  Mr.  Eastman’s  writings,  this  story 
has  real  farm  atmosphere  and  is  about  the  kind  of  folks  you  have  known 
all  of  your  life.  If  you  want  some  real  laughs  and  some  good  entertain¬ 
ment,  read  how  the  adventures  and  mis-adventures  of  old  Betsy,  the  circus 
lion,  helped  to  unscramble  the  love  affair  of  Bob  and  Helen.  If  you  like 
these  stories  by  Mr.  Eastman,  say  so,  and  you  may  get  more  of  them. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  8,  1927 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES,  parti-color 
black  and  white.  Eligible.  MRS.  IDA  WOOD¬ 
EN,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


DID  YOU  KNOW  my  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  pups  with  proper  training  will  go  for 
stock  alone  when  6  or  8  months  old.  Buy  now. 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


PURE  COLLIE  PUPS— Males  $10;  Females 
$5.  Also  Embden  Geese  $6.  “COOLSPRING”, 
Mercer,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES. 
Herders  or  Playmates.  Subject  to  registration. 
Prices  reasonable.  Call  or  write.  DARRELL 
DIXON,  Solsville,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES, 
$40.00.  Best  of  Breeding  Accredited  Herd,  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  please.  ALFADALE  FARMS,  Athens, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Cows,  Bulls,  Calves,  Accredited 
herd.  ROLAND  BANKS,  Lexington,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  and  bull 
calves  for  sale.  W.  J.  W.  BECHTEL,  Stony 
Creek,  Mills,  Pa. 

FINE  THOROBRED  7  mo.  old  Holstein  Bull 
Calf  $60  Registered.  Photo.  FRED  HAWKINS, 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 

Sheep 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  extra  fine  specimens, 
VanVleet  breeding.  DWIGHT  G.  COOK,  Cha- 
teaugay,  N.  Y.  Route  2. 

REGISTERED  DELAINE  RAMS:  with  size, 
and  long  staple  fleeces.  The  useful  kind  for  good 
breeders.  J.  C.  WEATHERBY,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  yearling  rams 
with  size  and  quality.  FRED  VAN  VLEET  & 
SONS,  Lodi,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  OXFORD  DOWN  RAM 
lambs  for  breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ROSS  DAVIS,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES— Flock  of  30 
young  ewes  $675.  A.  L.  MERRY,  Belmont,  N. 

ONE  HUNDRED  RAMBOUILLET-LIN- 
COLN  ewes  two  years  old,  fine  condition.  Ewe 
lambs.  Rambouillet  ram.  W.  E.  SERSON,  Mar- 
cellus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — RAMS  of  the  following  breeds. 
Cotswolds,  Leicesters,  Southdowns,  Suffolks, 
Hampshires,  Dorsets,  Tunis,  Delaines,  Merinos, 
Rambouillets  and  some  ewes.  Also  Milch  and 
Angora  goats.  All  prize  winners.  F.  S.  LEWIS, 
Ashville,  N.  Y. 

Swine 


REG.  O.  I.  C.  PIGS,  $8.75.  Six  weeks  old, 
large  litters,  best  blood  lines.  Northern  Grown 
Rosen  Seed  Rye,  Vetch  mixed,  great  vielder. 
GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  pigs  $8  to  $10.  Six 
weeks.  Service  Boars.  Shropshire  Sheep. 
JULIUS  GORDON,  Lawyersville,  N.  Y. 

SIXTY  LB.  DUROC  PIGS  $15  each  with 
pedigree  papers.  Also  boar  ready  for  service. 
J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Berk- 
shires,  Chester  Whites,  Young  Pigs,  Bred  Sows, 
Service  Boars,  Collie  Puppies,  Beagle  Dogs.  P. 
HAMILTON,  C'ochranville,  Pa. 

POULTRY 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets,  16 
weeks  old,  Large  size,  306-egg  strain.  CLOSE’S 
EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

PULLETS— WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Jersey 
Giants  sixteen  weeks  to  laying  from  selected 
breeders.  Well  grown  on  free  range.  OLEN  J. 
HOPKINSON,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— We  have 
100  cockerels  for  sale,  selected  from  2400  certi¬ 
fied  chicks  purchased  from  Otto  Ruehle  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley.  These  cockerels  are  an  exceptionally 
fine  lot.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
Ihau,  Jr.,  Owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DVER+ISEMENTS  are  inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
n  word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  ‘‘J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

F  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  he  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


QUALITY  BREEDING  STOCK,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds,  Black  Minorca,  Cockerels.  Pekin  Drakes 
$3.  W.  BROCK,  South  Kortright,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $10-100;  White 
Leghorns  $10-100;  Barred  Rock  and  Reds  $11- 
100;  White  Rocks  $12-100;  Heavy  mixed  $9-100. 
Culled  for  heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pair- 
ends  stock.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I 
pay  the  shipping.  Special  price  on  larger  order. 
Circular  free.  JACOB  NEIMOND,  Box  A,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pa. 

LAYING  MARCH  HATCHED  PULLETS 
for  immediate  sale,  Tancred  strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Ringlet  Rocks  $1.50.  May  hatched 
Leghorns  $1.25.  High  production  stock.  Clover 
range  raised.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

BRONZE,  BOURBON  REDS:  White  Tur¬ 
keys.  White  Pekin  and  Muscovy  Ducks.  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese.  Pearl  and  White  Guineas.  Special 
Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND 

FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Clipping  Machines 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette’’  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 

A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 

CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Milking  Machines 

ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  11  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

125  ACRE  FARM,  electric  lights,  hot  and 
cold  running  water  and  bath.  SCOTT  BUR- 
HANS,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 207  ACRE  FARM,  2  miles  from 
Fredonia,  4  miles  from  Dunkirk,  44  mile  from 
Buffalo-Erie  State  Road;  level,  mostly  gravel, 
practically  no  waste  land;  good  buildings,  silos, 
electricity,  running  water,  20  acres  grapes,  ideal 
fruit  and  dairy  farm.  Will  sell  as  a  whole  or 
divide.  Must  sell  to  settle  estate.  MRS.  MARY 

E.  ALDRICH,  Route  12,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED — Position  as  farmer  by  experienced 
young  married  man  on  poultry  or  dairy  farm. 
Poultryman  preferred.  P.  G.  GARTS,  R.  3, 
Sharpsville,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED — We  are  a  young  couple 
with  two  children,  one  9,  the  other  5.  We  live 
on  Long  Island,  10  minutes  from  the  ocean,  35 
minutes  from  Broadway.  If  you  are  looking  for 
a  place  with  a  small  family  in  the  country,  close 
to  New  York  City,  and  are  willing  to  be  agree¬ 
ably  helpful,  we  have  a  real  home  for  you,  with 
every  modern  electric  labor  saver,  such  as  an 
electric  washer,  ironer,'  cleaner,  and  so  on.  Write 
to  us  giving  full  particulars  about  yourself.  We 
are  willing  to  pay  generous  salary  to  right  per¬ 
son.  Address  BOX  734,  Woodmere,  Long  Island. 


WANTED,  Married  man  as  Herdsman  for 
large  dairy.  Modern  buildings  and  equipment. 
Furnished  boarding  house.  Can  use  extra  help¬ 
ers.  Location  Northern  New  Jersey.  Wages  $85, 
with  perquisites.  Position  also  open  for  married 
poultryman  at  $80.  BOX  435,  c|o  American 
Agriculturist. 


HELP  WANTED — Man  and  wife  permanent 
position.  Country  home  near  New  .York  City. 
Woman  to  do  housework-cooking.  Man  to  drive 
car  and  generally  useful  outside  and  inside  work. 
Poultry  experience  desirable.  No  objection  to 
one  child  of  high  school  age.  State  experience, 
salary-  expected  and  other  details.  BOX  437, 
c|o  American  Agriculturist. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EXTENSION  LADDER— 34  to  40  ft.,  27c  ft. 
Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  ail  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Sprayed  fall  and  winter  apples 
$1.25  and  $1.50  bushel  basket.  GEORGE  MER¬ 
RITT,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y  . 


PURE  HONEY  delivered  within  third  postal 
zone;  Clover,  60-lb.  can,  $8.00;  10-lb.  $2.00; 
5-lb.  $1.10;  Buckwheat  $7.00,  $1.90  and  $1.00. 
NELSON  STEVENS.  Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and  Mid¬ 
dling  Bags.  We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference 
Community  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICHELD 
BAG  &  BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


125  ACRE  FARM  in  first  class  shape.  Will 
carry  20  cows  at  start,  $500  worth  of  timber.  , 
Young  orchard,  pears,  plums,  sugar  bush,  $2,500. 
JOHNSON  &  SON,  Norwich,  N.  Y,  I 


FOR  SALE — My  1924  model  Studebaker  Spec¬ 
ial  six  touring  car  in  excellent  condition,  new 
tires  with  two  spares.  1927  Gabriel  shock  ab¬ 
sorbers.  This  car  is  one  of  best  models  Stude¬ 
baker  ever  built.  Price  only  $300.  BIRGE 
KINNE,  133  Longview  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N. 
Y, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

HAVE  YOU  AN  OLD  PRINT  you  would 

like  to  have  copied  or  enlarged?  Copies  80c  for 
6,  size  3i4x 414;  8x10  enlargements  from  prints 
or  negatives  70c,  attractively  mounted.  Develop¬ 
ing  and  printing-highest  quality,  lowest  prices: 
24  hour  service  MANSION  STUDIO,  Box  102, 
White  Lake,  N.  Y, 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  new 

social,  farm  and  business  printing.  SUNKO, 
Mohawk,  N  Y. 

BUSINESS  STATIONERY,  500,  $1.15;  1,000, 
$2.00.  Samples  free.  COYLE  &  KIMBALL, 
Newport-3,  New  York. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Miscellaneous 

TIMOTHY  SEED  $2.50  per  bushel — bags  35c 
extra  or  send  your  own — money  with  orders — - 
Pure-  We  sell  to  farmers  only, 
GEORGE  J.  NICHT  Seeds,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Flowers — Plants 


HOLLYHOCK,  PHLOX,  COLUMBINE,  Del¬ 

phinium,  Foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells  and  112 
other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants 
which  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will  bloom 
next  summer;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Asparagus  plants;  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
free^  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 


Plants 


t,t?£^>WRERRY-  RASPBERRY,  BLACK¬ 
BERRY,  Grape,  Asparagus  plants;  Hardy  Per¬ 
ennial  Flower  plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Hedge  Plants;  for  September  and  October  plant¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES, 
Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Trees 


PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 

Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  ’or  small 
lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  ex¬ 
press.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  ber¬ 
ries,  pecans,  vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and 
Rree  catalog  in  colors.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed,  good 
flavor,  Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1;  10,  $1.75.  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  pounds,  75c;  10,  $1.25.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Kentucky. 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— 
Chewing,  5  pounds  $1.25;  10-$2.00.  Smoking,  10- 
$1.50.  Pipe  FREE!  Pay  Postman.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 

HOMESPUN  ‘lOBACCO:  Smoking  or  Chew¬ 
ing.  4  lbs.  $1.00;  12,  $2.25;  Send  no  money. 
Pay  postmaster  on  arrival.  Pipe  free  for  ten 
names  of  tobacco  users.  UNITED  FARMERS 
OF  KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Chewing  or  smoking  5 
lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.75;  tell  kind  wanted.  Cigars 
$1.95  for  50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed;  pay  when 
received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West 
Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet. 
EVA  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair 
$1.00.  Grey  Beige,  Nude,  Peach,  8J4  to  10J4. 
Good  openings  for  agents.  GEORGE  B.  TALBOT, 
Norwood,  Mass. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

SILVER  FOXES— Send  for  editorial  reprint 
“Foxes  and  Fur  Bearing  Animals  for  Farmers.’’ 
Free  to  those  interested.  DR.  G.  V.  WEBSTER. 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 

YARNS  OF  PURE  WOOL  worsted  for  hand 
knitting,  also  rug  yarns  for  hooked  rugs.  Write 
for  free  samples  50c  4  oz.  skein.  Orders  sent 
°A  D-  CONCORD  WORSTED  MILLS, 
West  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How’’  — 


T o  Fatten  Chickens  for  Market 


By  Kay  Inman 


TO  FATTEN 
CHICKENS 

BEFORE  SELLING  THEM 

it  improves  quality- 

they  will  brin^a  tinker  price 


THE  ADDED  WEIGHT 
WILL  MORE  THAN  PAY 
FOR  THE  FEED. 


HOW  OOYOOM  IT 
ALBERT?  I  WANT  A 
DOTH‘SAI-\E  THlNfl 
WITH  MY  CMKKEHS 


FEED  THEM  2  WEEKS 
ON  THIS  MIXTURE  ^ 

5  PARTS  FINELY  ground  corn 
5  PARTS  FINELY  GROUND  OATS/  oa 
5  PARTS  MEAT  MEAL  A  BUY  a 6000 
1  PART  OATMEAL  / 

4  PARTS  BRAN  .  /  at  your 

_  w  FEED  STORE 

ADO  SKIM  M\LVC  TO  MAKE  A  THIN 

MASH  AN0  FEED  ALL  THEY  WILL 

EAT  THREE  OR  FOUR  TIMES  A  OAY 


DIDJ*  FATTEN 
YOOR  CHICKENS 
BEFORE  YA  SOLO 


ON  THIS  RATION 

WILL  MAKE  ENA  SO 
GOOD  YOU  WILL 
WANT  TO  EAT 'EM 

yourself; 
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MAENIHCEMT  TONE-SBFEK  SHECUVE-FOWEURJl  DISTANCE  SETTER 


asers — wfioboaghtafterthorough 
comparisons  —  enjoy  programs 
Coast  to  Coast,  Canada  to  Mexico, 
loud  and  clear — with  the  magnifi- 
centcathedral  tone  quality  of  cost- 
Iiestsets.  Don’t  confuse  Miraco’a 
with  cheap,  “squawlcy”  radios. 


America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Radio 
Corporation  (8th  successful  year) 
guarantees  in  its  big,  powerful, 
latest  6, 7  and  8  tube  Miraco  Bets 
■“the  finest,  most  enjoyable  per- 
lormaneeobtainableinhighgrado 

radios."  Unless30days’useinyour  *■■-_*_-,** 

fcome  fully  satisfies  you  a  Miraco  Miraco  a  have  finest  parts,  latest 
is  unbeatable  at  any  price  for  approved  shielding,  metal  chassis, 
beautiful,  clear  cathedral  tone,  etc. — as  used  in  many  $200  sets, 
razor-edge  selectivity,  powerful 
«3istancereception,  easy  operation, 

«tc.— don’t  buy  it!  Your  verdict 
final.  Save  or  make  lots  ox  money 
on  sets  and  equipment — write  for 
testimony  of  nearby  users  ana 
/)mazing  Special  Factory  Offer. 

Miraco’s  work  equally  fin©  on 
*‘AC"  electric  house  current 
®r  with  batteries.  Take  your 
choice.  Many  thousands  of  Miraco 


omparisons  —  enjoy  programs  2/  S'*  « .  '  ,.r 


fltTViii 


CUdAt.  DIRECT  WITH 
BIG  FACTORY 

Your  Miraco  reaches  you  com* 
pletely  assembled,  rigidly  tested, 
fully  guaranteed.  Easy  to  connect 
und  operate.  30  days  trial  free. 
8  year  guarantee  if  you  buy.  You 
tako  no  risk,  you  insure  satisfac¬ 
tion,  you  enjoy  rook -bottom  money* 
saving  prices  by  dealing  direct  with 
one  of  radio’s  oldest,  moot  successful 
b  uilders  oliino  sets.  SLhsuccessiui  year.' 
f  USER- AGENTS  !  Make  big  profits  showing  RCiraco 
’  -  to  friends.  Get  Our  3 ;;ec sal. Wholesale  prices  1 
MID-WEST  RADIO  CORPORATION.  Cincinnati,  O. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
A  HD  AMAZING 
SPECIAL  OFFER 


RIIRACO  Powerplus’ 
6ets— 8  and  7  tube  mod¬ 
els — have  magnificently 
beautiful,  clear  cathedral 
tone  Quality.  Turn  one  dia* 
for  stations  everywhere. 
Uitra-selective.  Latest  all- 
metal  shielded  chassis.  Il¬ 
luminated  dial. Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Try  one  free  for 
30  days!  Big  selection 
of  beautiful  cabinets. 


jtsm  , 
one  dial, 

METAL  SHIELDS!)  j 
.CHASSIS 


RETAIL  LIST' 


ANOTHER  BIG  BARGAIN! 

Famous  powerful  big  Miraco 
Super  6,  1928  model— ultra  se¬ 
lective!  Thousands  find  it  out¬ 
performs  sets  of  much  higher 
price.  30  Days'  Trial  Free* 


SEND  NO  MONEY — 30 
DAYS’  TRIAL,  Special 
Wholesale  Price  Offer  to  User-Agents,  Bank 
References,  testimomy  of  nearby  Miraco  u~cr3 
—all  the  proof  you  want — sent  with  catalog. 

'mail  coupon  rftMwwA 

(GAIN!  V 


Electnf>vAny  Radio 

MIDWESTHO  -BAITERY  I 
flight  Socket 
Power  Units  f 


/ 


..A  ,  "B”  and  ”0’'  power, 
direct  from  light  socket,  with¬ 
out  batteries!  Write  for  Mid¬ 
west  prices  and  discounts.  Un¬ 
its  are  hiRhestfrrade— lastingly 
dependable,  quiet  in  operation, 
f  ufiy  guaranteed.  Mail  coupon? 

as  sb  sa  Ea  es  bt  60  aa  es.ej  hb 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 
Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 
$  454-  C  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

^WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  seed  me  free  literature.  AMAZING  SPECIAL 
"  WHOLESALE  PR1 OB  OFiEH,  testiaecy  of  Bowby  u.sia,  etc,  ' 


IS  COUPOK 
IS  NOT 
AN  ORDER 


NAMB 


ADDRESS 


4  TliiS  Around  the  World  with  ONE  OILING 

100,000  Miles  Without  Stopping  for  Oil 

An  inventor  who  could  develop  an  airplane  which 
would  perform  such  a  feat  would  be  considered  a 
wonder.  But  such  is  the  record  of  regular 
accomplishment  by  the  Auto-oiled  Aermotor 
in  pumping  water. 

-  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  revolutions  the 
wheel  of  a  windmill  makes?  If  the  wheel  of  an  Aermotor  should 
W  roll  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  same  speed  that  it 
makes  when  pumping  water  it  would  encircle  the  world  in  90  days, 

'  or  would  go  four  times  around  in  a  year.  It  would  travel  on  an 
average  275  miles  per  day  or  about  30  miles  per  hour  for  9  hours 
>—  each  day.  An  automobile  which  keeps  up  that  pace  day  after  day 
needs  a  thorough  oiling  at  least  once  a  week.  Isn  t  it  marvelous, 
then,  that  a  windmill  has  been  made  which  will  go  50  times  as  long  as  the  best 
automo'bile  with  one  oiling  and  keep  it  up  for  25  or  30  years.  ^ 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  after  many  years  of  service  in  every,  part  ot  the 
world  has  proven  its  ability  to  run  and  give  the  most  reliable  service  with  one 
oiling  a  year.  The  double  gears,  and  all  moving  parts,  are  entirely  enclosed  mid 
flooded  with  oil.  Aermotors  and  Aermotor  Towers  withstand  the  storms. 

AERMOTOR  CO.  Kpoii,  8SK8“ 
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The  Bravest  Man  In  the  World 

( Continued  from  page  16) 

“Hello,  Bob,”  said  the  girl. 

Bob  looked  at  her  a  little  gruffly,  and 
without  stopping,  said  “Hello.” 

“Bob,  won’t  you  wait  a  moment?  J 
want  to  tell  you  something.” 

Bob  waited,  but  evidently  reluctantly  for 
he  kept  one  hand  on  the  door. 

“Bob,”  said  Helen,  coming  closer,  “I 
know  that  you  never  can  forgive  me  for 
the  unkind  things  I  said  yesterday,  but  I 
have  been  thinking  and  thinking  about 
how  mean  I  was,  and  I’ve  just  got  to 
tell  you  how  sorry  I  am :  and  Bob,  dear,” 
she  hesitated  a  moment,  and  putting  her 
hands  on  his  shoulders,  looked  shyly  but 
bravely  up  at  him  and  continued,  “Bob, 
dear,  I  think  you  are  just  the  bravest  man 
in  all  the  world!” 

For  answer,  Bob  took  the  other  hand 
off  the  door. 

A  half  hour  later,  Mrs.  Greene  came  to 
the  door  to  call  them  to  dinner,  then  she 
tiptoed  quietly  away  again. 

“Dinner  will  keep,”  she  said. 


South  Road,  and  four  of  them  jumped 
into  a  car.  They  soon  saw  the  young 
farmer  and  his  charge  coming  up  the  road 
toward  town. 

‘Well,  I’ll  be  hornswoggled !”  said  the 
oldest  man,  evidently  in  charge  of  the 
group,  “I  have  been  thirty  years  in  this 
business  and  I  never  seen  the  beat  of  that 
before.” 

By  this  time  they  had  pulled  up  along¬ 
side  of  Bob  and  stopped. 

“He,  young  feller,  where  are  you  goin’ 
with  our  lion?”  said  one  of  the  younger 
circus  men  to  Bob. 

Bob  looked  up  in  surprise  at  the  sound 
of  a  familiar  voice,  and  recognized  the 
lemonade  man  who  had  short  changed 
him. 

“None  of  your  darned  business,”  he 
answered  and  gave  Betsy’s  chin  a  yank 
and  started  on  toward  town. 

“Hey,  boy,  wait  a  minute,”  said  the  old 
man,  who  had  spoken  first.  “We  are 
from  the  circus,  you  know,  and  that  lion 
escaped  last  night.  We  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for  her  ever  since.  Better  let  us 
have  her.  She  ain’t  no  use  to  you.” 

“Maybe  she  ain’t,”  said  Bob,  “but  I’ve 
got  a  notion  that  the  sheriff  or  the  state 
police  might  be  interested  in  puttin’  her 
out  of  her  misery  if  they  hear  all  the 
ruction  she  caused  last  night.” 

“Now,  now,  that’s  no  way  to  talk,” 
said  the  old  fellow.  “How  would  fifty 
dollars  look  to  you?” 

“Oh,  take  the  lion,  Bill,  and  tell  that 
hayseed  to  chase  himself,”  spoke  up  the 
lemonade  man. 

At  this  Bob’s  jaw  jutted  out.  He 
swung  his  pitchfork  around  in  front  of 
him  and  said,  “It’s  an  even  hundred  or  the 
sheriff.” 

After  a  little  dickering,  an  even  hun¬ 
dred  it  was,  and  the  old  man  counted  out 
the  money  and  took  the  lion. 

“Just  a  minute,  gentlemen,”  said  Bob, 
as  they  started  to  turn  away.  “I  have 
one  more  little  account  to  square.” 

Stepping  up  to  the  lemonade  man,  he 
slapped  him  smartly  in  the  face.  With  a 
snarl,  the  fellow  rushed  Bob,  but  met.  a 
smashing  blow  in  the  face,  backed  by  a 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  of  muscle 
trained  to  the  hardness  of  nails  by  long 
hours  of  heavy  work. 

The  lemonade  man  sat  down  suddenly 
in  the  road  and  showed  no  immediate  de¬ 
sire  to  get  up  again.  The  old  man  turned 
sternly  to  Bob. 

“Now,  what  did  you  do  that  for?”  he 
demanded. 

“Because  that  skunk  thought  I  did  not 
have  any  nerve  yesterday  at  the  show  and 
short-changed  me. 

“Well,  son,”  and  the  grizzled  old  show 
man’s  eyes  chinkled  into  a  smile,  “that 
feller  sure  made  a  bad  mistake  of  judg¬ 
ment  that  time.  Let’s  shake.” 

When  Bob  got  home,  his  mother  and 
Helen  sat  on  the  old  front  stoop.  Mrs. 
Greene  got  right  up  and  went  into  the 
house,  and  without  hesitating.  Bob 
started  to  follow  her. 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Send  Sl.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 

American  Agriculturist 

461,  44h  Ave.  New  York  City. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A 

New  Herd  Sire 

An  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  supply  you  with  a 
well-bred  individual. 


JonesBarred  Rock  Chicks 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


Quality  Baby  Chicks 


$10  per  100  pp.  Place 
your  order  now  for  Fall 
and  winter  hatched  chicks.  Husky,  Pure  Bred  Stock.  We 
hatch  all  year  around.  Twelve  varieties.  Live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid.  Send  for  price  list. 

SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY 
335  Main  St.,  Phone  1604  or  337.  Hackensack,  N.  J 


U  A  DV  ruirifc  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
DAD  I  UIIIV/IVD  Reds,  White  Wyan 

dottes  and  White  Leghorns  from  large 
heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  prices. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela. 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Hello  Bro.  Scouts: 

I  was  hoping  to  send  in  my  report  on  the 
first  degree  this  month,  but  I’m  writing  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Cosline  for  some  instruc¬ 
tions.  I  thought  it  a  good  idea  to  know 
something  about  woodcraft  first,  so  brother 
and  1  went  back  in  the  woods  to  build  a 
tepee  for  our  meeting  place.  I  would  like 
to  get  in  touch  with  some  L.  S.,  and  if  any 
of  my  brothers  know  a  Patterson  boy  that 
belongs  to  the  Scouts  in  West  Potsdam  or 
Potsdam  1  wish  them  to  write  to  me,  as 
my  brother  said  he  saw  a  L.  S.  A.  pin 
on  his  coat.  I  would  like  to  see  him. 

I  have  my  degree  books  and  am  very  in¬ 
terested  in  them.  1  have  some  trouble  in 
making  the  Dart  and  Shooter  in  test  17, 
first  degree.  i  wish  some  of  you  would 
send  me  a  letter  and  explain  more  fully  how 
to  make  it.  I  use  a  shingle,  but  when  I 
shot  it  in  the  air  it  did  not  go  far.  It 
seemed  to  be  too  fiat  and  turned  too  much, 
so  that  all  of  the  force  was  lost  before  it 
hit  its  object.  A  brother  L.  S.  of  mine  was 
going  up  a  hill  on  a  load  of  hay  to  the 
farm.  His  father  was  driving,  when  one 
of  the  hind  wheels  of  the  wagon  dropped 
into  a  dead  furrow  and  threw  Albert  off. 
He  hit  the  ground  under  the  wagon,  and  a 
hind  wheel  run  over  his  leg  about  three 
inches  below  his  knee.  His  father  stopped 
the  horses  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  saw 
he  was  only  hurt  in  the  leg,  but  Albert  said 
if  the  wheel  had  been  one  inch  closer  when 
It  came  down  when  it  bounded,  it  would 
have  hurt  his  head  considerable.  I  think  I 
will  have  to  stop  writing  to  attend  to  some¬ 
thing  more  important,  and  that  is  sleeping. 
Hoping  some  of  you  will  write  to  me,  • 
remain 

Your  Brother, 

VELOURSE  PHAROAH. 

Ulster,  Penna. 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: 

As  1  have  not  seen  any  letters  from  good 
old  Pennsy.  in  the  Scout  Column  for  some 
time,  I  thought  I  would  send  in  one. 

I  think  it  will  be  of  interest  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Scouts  to  know  that  John  A.  Tac- 
chino  of  Cuddy,  Penna.,  will  publish  ana 
edit  the  1927  Pennsylvania  Lone  Scout  Year 
Book.  Pennsy.  scouts  give  him  your  loyai 
support. 

Region  Three  has  a  fine  official  organ  m 
the  American  Leader  published  by  Russell 
L.  Paxton  of  Waynesboro,  Virginia. 

1  think  that  it  would  be  very  interesting 
If  the  A  .A.  scouts  would  send  in  some  in¬ 
ters  telling  about  scout  activities  in  tneir 
county  or  state.  What  do  you  say  fellows' 
Let’s  hear  from  you  all  on  the  above  su 
Jects. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

RONALD  A.  AMMERMAN, 

Route  3,  Ulster,  Penna. 


Champion  Connecticut  4-H  dairy  judges  who  will  compete A  *+ate  wide  4- H 
Dairy  Show  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  this  fail.  They  were  picked  at  the  state  wia^  of 
judging  contest  held  at  the  Connecticut  State  Fair,  Hartford.  JrnnllT  Manning, 
the  team  are,  left  to  right:  Raymond  /«'8r^roM'dd'etown  Arn0ld  Maernate. 
l  ehanon:  Georae  Kingsbury,  Coventry;  and  Earl  Prout,  Jr.,  Portland,  as  u 
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Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


More  About  Clothing  Agents 
Collecting  Deposits — Roches¬ 
ter  Police  Have  Numerous 
Complaints  Against 
Heindel 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  Service  Bu- 
reau  exposed  a  clothing  selling 
scheme  that  is  apparently  going  cross 
in  parts  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
One  claim  comes  from  a  party  in  Glou¬ 
cester  County,  N.  J.,  who  purchased  a 
suit  of  clothes  from  the  National  Style 
Kraft  Company.  The  agent,  a  Mr.  A. 
W.  Dunlop,  was  working  in  Gloucester 
County,  accepted  a  $5  deposit,  afound 
the  first  of  August.  As  far  as  we  know 
our  subscriber  has  not  yet  received  the 
clothes  nor  has  the  National  Style  Kraft 
Company  replied  to  our  last  communi¬ 
cation  which  we  sent  them  on  August 
20th. 

Another  complaint  was  registered  by 
a  subscriber  living  in  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
In  this  case  an  agent  by  the  name  of 
Heindel  with  headquarters  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  accepted  deposits  amounting  to  $35 
for  men’s  and  women’s  attire.  Our 
subscriber  writes  that  a  neighbor  paid 
out  $20  in  deposits.  We  registered  this 
complaint  with  the  National  Style  Kraft 
Company  and  they  replied  that  they  had 
no  agent  working  for  them  by  the 
name  of  Heindel  and  had  never  received 
any  orders  from  him.  However,  we 
have  in  our  files  a  receipt  and  order 
blanks  with  the  insignia  of  the  National 
Style  Kraft  Company  thereon,  with 
guarantee  attached,  signed  by  Heindel. 

Orders  Apparently  Gone  Astray 

In  reply  to  this  New  York  complaint 
the  National  Style  Kraft  Company  sug¬ 
gested  that  possibly  the  order  had  been 
sent  to  the  T.  O.  Door  Company  of  21 
West  3rd  Street,  New  York  City.  The 
Door  Co.  acknowledged  the  order  from 
Brockport  but  stated  that  it  was  only 
for  men’s  clothing.  Who  got  the  order 
for  the  women’s  attire  no  one  seems  to 
know.  The  T.  O.  Door  Company 
writes  that  Mr.  Heindel  has  been  sell¬ 
ing  their  line  of  men’s  suits  and  over¬ 
coats  on  a  strictly  commission  basis  and 
that  he  has  sold  a  number  of  other  lines 
for  other  concerns. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  subscribers  are  justified 
m  being  extremely  cautious  of  Mr.  Hein¬ 
del  and  Mr.  Dunlop  wherever  they  may 
put  in  an  appearance.  These  complaints 
are  serious  enough  we  believe  for  every 
one  to  be  on  their  guard.  When  these 
ci  i  ors  of  omission  or  commission  are 
corrected  the  Service  Bureau  will  give 
due  credit. 

Another  Firm  Enters  the  Picture— 
Heindel  Has  Several  Addresses 

In  the  meantime  our  subscriber  has  not 
been  idle,  but  has  been  doing  a  little  in¬ 
vestigating  work  on  his  own  hook.  He 
Writes  as  follows: 


think  ^  your  letter  arid  my  fami 

mink  there  is  not  much  use  in  trying 

Comn=r  money  back  from  the  T.  O.  Do 
clothinnyk  J\us  true  they  are  sending  tl 
asen  «irtUtthhey  are,  not  sendin3  them  . 
dofna  whl  h  ey  w°u'd‘  Tfle  agent  is  n 
ng  what  he  said  he  would  do  either. 

we  wili°h»rSe’  We  have  made  UP  our  mini 
day  re  "etYer  see  Hei"del  again.  O. 

the  arirtrrtyu  6  tned  t0  hunt  him  UP 
hew«  he  gave  us  where  he  claimi 
est^  N  ‘Vv9j  ie2°  Gardner  Avenue,  Rod 
1  *''•  *•  It  proved  to  be  a  flat 

had  Pva°catedhefre  to,dh  us  that  Mr-  Heind 
Thev  ai«nt*dufronl1.there  on  January  1< 
bad  come  d  us  *bat  a  great  many  peop 
Heindel  ^'th  comP|a'nts  about  M 

P'aint  to  +hi  £  adv'sed  ua  to  enter  a  cor 
Went  to  the  ^°F.hester  Police.  My  husbar 
ready  haahlc;pohce  aPd  they  said  they  a 
aboirt  thk  25  C0,EP|a|nts  in  ahead  of  our 
to think  ho"1-6  Hei"del-  >t  seems  too  b; 
Work  as  this  aettin3  away  with  su, 

ter1^  To1I0;I?*0'lJ5eople  say  in  tileir  >e 

orders  that  ttley  dld  not  know  oi 

How  cl?*ren  t0  the  Style.  Kraft  C 
Kraft  °!^e  they  t0  be  filling  the  Styi 

together  thHV  are  not  workin9  : 

fly,  four\..'lthep0rders  sent  from  °ur  far 
T0Ur  suits  of  men's  clothing,  one  ove 


coat  and  three  ladies  coats  were  selected 
from  a  Style- Kraft  sample  book.  Those 
orders  have  all  come  with  the  exception  of 
the  ladies  coats  from  the  T.  O.  Door  peo¬ 
ple.  There  was  one  suit  that  was  ordered 
that  was  never  even  heard  from  until  last 
week.  Then  my  son  got  the  letter  I  am 
enclosing  from  The  Pamous  Boys’  Clothing 
Company  of  799  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Maybe  this  too  is  another  concern  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Style- Kraft.” 

It  is  evident  that  Heindel  is  wanted  by 
a  lot  of  people.  Apparently  he  has  fore¬ 
seen  the  consequences  and  is  keeping  one 
jump  ahead.  The  T.  O.  Door  Co.  writes 
that  they  have  three  addresses  for  Hein¬ 
del.  They  are  as  follows:  215  Gardinar 
Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  890  Post  xAvenue, 
Rochester;  705  Thurston  Road,  Rochester. 

The  last  development  that  has  come  to 
our  attention  is  the  entrance  into  the 


Promptness  Appreciated! 

Conewango  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Aug.  30,  1927 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  check  for  $20.00  from  the  North 
American  Accident  insurance  Company 
for  injuries  received  July  25th  when 
struck  by  an  Erie  passenger  train.  Am 
very  much  pleased  with  the  settlement 
and  will  certainly  speak  a  good  word 
for  the  Insurance  Co.  to  all  my  friends. 

CHARLIE  F.  HENDERSEN. 

#  *  * 

Andes,  N.  Y„  June  22 mi,  1927. 

Your  letter  received  containing  check  of 
$20  in  settlement  with  the  North .  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company  and  J  thank 
you  very  much  for  same.  I  think  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  is  rendering  its  sub¬ 
scribers  a  great  service  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Very  truly  yours. 

PETER  CALHOUN. 

*  *  * 

Walton,  N.  Y.,  May  26,  1927. 

I’m  greatly  pleased  with  your  settle¬ 
ment  on  my  policy.  ($130.00).  I’m  not 
able  to  go  to  work  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  making  over  17  weeks.  I  shall 
take  your  policy  each  year  now.  |  think 
that  there  could  be  no  better  service 
than  you  are  putting  out  and  hope  more 
people  take  your  policy. 

GEORGE  L.  BRAINARD. 


tangle  of  the  Famous  Boys’  Clothing  Com¬ 
pany  of  799  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Our  subscriber  who  wrote  the  above  letter, 
received  a  communication  from  the 
Famous  Boys’  Clothing  Company  stat¬ 
ing  that  they  were  forwarding  the  gar¬ 
ments  by  parcel  post  and  requesting  $13.50 
C.O.D.  plus  a  few  cents  postage.  Our 
subscriber  writes  that  he  doesn’t  know  if 
this  concern  is  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  other  companies,  but  he  does  say  that 
he  never  heard  of  them  before  and  never 
had  any  transactions  with  them.  It  would 
appear  on  the  face  of  it,  therefore,  that 
Heindel  placed  part  of  his  orders  with  the 
Famous  Boys’  Clothing  Company. 

Our  readers  are  urged  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  Heindel  and  if  he  is  located 
to  communicate  with  the  nearest  police 
officers  with  the  request  that  the  Roches¬ 
ter  police  be  informed  in  order  that  Hein¬ 
del  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
plain  his  various  movements. 

May  Use  Autos  for  Taking  Milk 
to  Creamery  in  Connecticut 

COME  weeks  ago  there  appeared  in  the 
Service  Bureau  columns  an  article 
relative  to  the  legality  of  a  farmer  trans¬ 
porting  milk  to  the  shipping  station  in  a 
pleasure  car.  The  article  referred  to  the 
New  York  law. 

Now  comes  a  question  from  a  Con¬ 
necticut  farmer  who  wants  to  know  the 
law  in  his  state.  Accordingly  we  wrote 
to  Commissioner  of  Motor  Vehicles  R.  B. 
Stoeckel  whose  reply  is  as  follows : 

In  this  state  a  “passenger  motor  vehicle"  that 
is  to  say  what  we  call  a  pleasure  car,  privately 
owned  and  used,  is  defined  as  “a  motor  vehicle 
designed  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  transport¬ 
ing  persons  with  their  necessary  personal  belong¬ 
ings.” 

Now  under  this  definition  it  is  obvious  that  if  a 
farmer  is  the  registrant  of  a  pleasure  car,  he 
may  properly  transport  in  that  car  the  personal 
belongings  of  himself  or  other  persons  whom  he 
may  carry.  Such  “personal  belongings”  may  of 
course  be  further  construed  as  being  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  In  view  of  this  I  assume  that  it  is  legal 
for  a  farmer  to  transport  his  farm  products  in 
such  a  vehicle  if  he  elects  to  do  so.  _ 

Under  our  law  a  “commercial  motor  vehicle” 
is  defined  as  one  designed  and  used  for  the 


transportation  of  merchandise  or  freight  and  we 
have  a  further  classification  known  as  a  com¬ 
bination  or  “passenger  and  commercial  vehicle” 
which  means  a  vehicle  designed  and  used  for 
passenger  and  commercial  purposes. 

Obviously  the  intent  of  the  law  is  that  where 
merchandise  in  the  ordinarily  accepted  sense  of 
the  word  is  to  be  transported  in  a  motor  vehicle 
it  will  be  transported  in  a  vehicle  bearing  com¬ 
mercial  registration  and  such  in  practice  is  usual¬ 
ly  the  case,  although  the  law  does  not  specify 
just  what  kind  of  merchandise,  nor  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  used,  shall  be  carried  in  a  car  of  commer¬ 
cial  registration  or  combination  registration. 

In  fact .  the  Question  which  you  ask  is  not 
one  that  is  frequnetly  asked  because  from  the 
very  nature  of  farm  products  it  is  unfeasible  to 
carry  them  to  any  extent  in  a  pleasure  car.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware  the  average  farmer  who  car¬ 
ries  farm  products  of  any  kind  either  for  his 
own  use  or  for  sale  purposes  requires  a  vehicle 
which  is  designed  for  that  purpose  and  cannot 
for  that  purpose  use  a  pleasure  car.  If  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  some  instance  of  some  farm¬ 
er  who  elects  to  carry  some  small  quantity  of 
products  in  a  passenger  car  I  suppose  he  is  with¬ 
in  the  law  in  doing  so. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  Commissioner 
that  it  is  unfeasible  because  of  the  nature 
of  farm  products  to  carry  many  of  them 
in  a  pleasure  car.  We  have  carried  crates 
of  chickens,  sacks  of  potatoes,  crates  of 
eggs,  young  calves,  baskets  of  apples, 
young  pigs,  corn,  cabbage  and  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  field,  not  all  at  one  time  but 
a  goodly  load  of  each  at  various  times. 

Most  farmers  cannot  afford  a  separate 
commercial  car.  There  seems  to  be  a  loop¬ 
hole  in  the  law,  and  it  should  be  changed 
so  that  “supposing”  is  unnecessary.  As  it 
stands,  a  common  sense  interpretation  of 
the  statutes,  as  Mr.  Stoeckel  intimates, 
would  make  it  permissable  to  use  the 
farm  car  on  these  -occasions. 


Chicken  Stealing-  Family 
Caught 

( Continued  from  page  l) 

Huff  and  Tom  White  signed  statements 
acknowledging  the  theft  of  my  chickens. 
A  few  days  later  Tom  White  and  Mrs. 
Ernest  Huff  went  into  open  court  and 
plead  guilty  to  the  stealing  of  my  chickens 
and  numerous  other  goods.  Sentence  was 
deferred  at  the  request  of  the  District 
Attorney  until  August  1st,  at  which  time 
he  asked  again  that  sentence  be  deferred 
until  September  1st.  His  request  was 
granted.” 

“On  September  6th,  Mrs.  Ernest  Huff 
was  sentenced  to  serve  6  months  in  the 
Mercer  County  jail  for  stealing  chickens 
and  other  goods.  Tom  White  has  plead 
guilty  to  the  same  charge  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  his  sentence  in  October  Court. 
Howard  Huff  is  expected  to  come  before 
the  court  next  month  and  plead  guilty  to 
this  .charge.” 

Mr.  Egbert’s  account  not  only  shows 
how  he  worked  to  catch  the  thieves  but 
also  reflects  credit  on  the  State  Police 
for  their  thorough  and  persistent  efforts 
to  find  them.  We  particularly  urge  that 
any  of  our  subscribers  who  suffer  thefts 
communicate  with  the  State  police  im¬ 
mediately,  that  all  possible  information 
about  the  theft  be  given  and  that  they 
continue  their  efforts  to  find  the  thieves 
until  the  last  bit  of  evidence  has  been 
traced  down.  Fortunately,  the  reward 
which  Mr.  Egbert  will  receive  from  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  will  in  part  repay  him 
for  the  time  he  has  given  to  this  case. 
We  know  that  he  realizes  in  common  with 
all  our  subscribers  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  chicken  thieving  be  curbed 
if  farmers  are  to  continue  in  the  poultry 
business  in  a  profitable  way. 


Orson  Hawkes  Missing- — Any 
Information  Appreciated 

A  NY  information  about  Orson  A. 

Hawkes  of  Little  Falls,  New  York 
will  be  greatly  appreciated.  He  was  last 
seen  on  September  2nd  in  Little  Falls, 
New  York.  At  that  time  he  wore  a  light 
suit,  and  a  light  blue  cap.  He  is  twenty- 
two  years  old,  five  feet,  nine  inches  in 
height,  has  a  medium  dark  complexion, 
dark  brown  eyes  and  dark  brown  hair. 
His  teeth  are  described  as  even  except 
that  the  two  front  teeth  are  somewhat 
far  apart.  At  the  time  he  was  last  seen 
he  was  wearing  a  pair  of  glasses. 

Anyone  knowing  of  anyone  answering  to 
this  description  should  immediately  com¬ 
municate  with  Frank  Hawkes  of  Little 
Falls,  New  York  as  it  is  feared  that  he 
may  be  a  victim  of  amnesia  or  loss  of 
memory. 


(19)  293 


Keeping 
Mac¬ 
Millan 
Warm 
In  the 
Frozen 
North 

With  the 
Old  Reliable 

Brown’s Beach  Jacket 

“In  the  spring  of  1923,  when  we  started  on  our 
North  Greenland  Expedition  to  spend  the  winter  in 
the  rigorous  climate  we  encounter  there,  we  both 
purchased  your  Beach  Jackets  and  found  them  so  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory  and  comfortably  warm  that  we 
desire  to  equip  our  crew  and  scientists  with  your 
garment  for  the  coming  expedition  which  leaves 
Wiscasset,  Maine,  June  25th,  knowing  that  they  will 
experience  the  same  pleasure  we  did  in  wearing  them 
in  the  Arctic  regions.” 

(Signed)  D.  B.  MAC  MILL  AN, 

RALPH  P.  ROBINSON. 

Three  styles— coat  with  or  without  collar  and 
vest.  Ask  your  dealer. 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat- Off. 


MAKE  YOUR  HENS  LAY 

MORE  EGGS 


J  TRADE  MARK  . 


Your  hena  must  have  egg  mak-  ’ 
itig  material  or  they  can’t  lay  I 
eggs.  Plenty  of  jgrinding  mate- I 
rial  mast  be  available.  Lime  is  need- 1 
ed  for  shells.  It  is  best  obtained  in  | 

PEARL  GRIT 

,  The  Double  Purpose  Grit.  I 

Used  for  80  years  by  the  lead- 1 
ing  poultrymen.  Recom-I 
l mended  by  leading  poultry  I 
1  authorities.Comesm3sizes,I 
for  laying  hens,  grow-l 
.  .  ing  birds  and  baby  chicks.  I 

Superior  Powdered  Lima-) 
“  stone  in  the  feed  gives  the! 

limeneededforhealthandvigor.  I 
At  your  deaUra  or  write  u*.  B 

OHIO  MARBLE  CO.? 
PIQUA,  OHIO 


AS  LOW  AS  $10  - 

Bay  year  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  bached  by  $10,000  bond. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood  lumber,  ath.  oosts  etc  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached  Lowest  oriced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-  making 
prices  Aisc  H  &  Z.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers  —money  saver 
on  ail  concrete  iobs 


Guaranteed 


Write  oil  ay  for  FREE  CATALOG 
3nowmgr  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  and 
fence.  Ford &Forason  Attachments, 
etc  Full  ot  surprising  Dargains. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO, 
Box  44  Belleville,  Pa, 


T&e  ©see -Profit  WITTE 
Log  and  ^Tree  Saw 


OUTFITS— •verythlng-  you  need  for  working:  In  tfc 
to  40  cords  a  day  I  Change  to  tree  saw  In  3  minute 
FBSR  8hnp!y  send  name  for  NEW  CATALOGUE,  ne 
«•  Lower  Prices  and  offers.  3  Hours  Shipping  Servio 


WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

6807  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

6807  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


TO  WORK.  FOR  YOB 
valuable.  Saw  15  to 
a  day.  Docs  more 
men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
Falls  trees— saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  engine  for  other 
work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book. 
Shipped  from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  bouses. 


nTTAWfl  RICH  00  801  *W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

Ul  I  Afr  A  mfUgUU.  Room  801  -W  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  »a. 


FALL  DISKING  PAYS 


It  helps  keep  down  weed  growth,  conserves 
moisture  and  fertility,  and  makes  your  land 
easier  to  work  the  following  Spring. 

Let  us  Bend  you  valuable  illustrated  Free  Book 
The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage’,*  also  complete  catalog 
and  prices  of  Clark  Cutaway  Disk  Harrows  and 
Plows  for  horses  and  tractors 
THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  68  main  ST  HIGGAKUM.COMIfc 


J. 
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Five  Year  Guarantee  of  Quality 

650,000  customers — one  out  of  every  35  families  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  not  only  Kalamazoo  customers — they  are 
satisfied  Kalamazoo  customers.  That’s  the  important  thing— 
satisfied  customers.  And  think  of  this:  they  are  increasing  at 
the  tremendous  rate  of  more  than  50,000  new  customers  a  year. 
Could  anything  more  clearly  or  concisely  prove  Kalamazoo  qual¬ 
ity !  Could  anything  more  convincingly  or  conclusively  prove 
that  Kalamazoo  is  saving  customers  1/3  to  1/2  by  selling,  direct  from  factory  to  user. 

Get  You**  Copy  of  tints  New  FREE  Book 


Your  FREE  book  is  ready — alive  with 
interest,  full  of  new  features.  Reduced 
prices  are  in  effect!  A  new  5-year  qual¬ 
ity  guarantee  is  in  force!  See  the  Beau¬ 
tiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges  in  beauti¬ 
ful  delft  blue  and  pearl  gray — the  very 
latest  and  most  popular  of  all  ranges. 
Look  for  the  Mahogany  Porcelain  Enam¬ 
el  Heating  stoves — the  most  popular  of 
all  heating  stoves.  Read  about  the  new 
Balst,  improved  fire  box — more  heat  from  less  fuel, 
a  clean  fire  without  smoke  or  soot.  See  the  latest  im¬ 
provements  in  warm  air  furnaces — pipe  and  pipeless. 

200  Styles  and  Sizes 

No  matter  what  you  are  interested  in — gas  stoves,  coal 
and  wood  ranges,  combination  gas  and  coal  ranges,  oil 
stoves,  heating  stoves  or  furnaces  (pipe  or  one-register 
type) — you  will  find  here  exactly  what  you  want.  Mail 
coupon  today. 

Quality  First — Values  Unexcelled 

Kalamazoo  values  cannot  be  equalled  anywhere.  When 
you  buy  from  Kalamazoo  you  buy  direct  from  manu¬ 
facturer.  There  is  nothing  between  you  and  our  fac¬ 
tory — but  the  railroad  tracks.  We  are  not  a  mail  order 
house  that  collects  a  variety  of  merchandise  from 
scores  of  factories  to  sell  by  mail — we  are  specialized 
manufacturers,  making  Kalamazoo  stoves,  ranges  and 
furnaces  complete  in  our  own  highly  modernized  factory 
and  shipping  direct  to  you,  thus  eliminating  any  other 
manufacturer  or  middleman  of  any  kind.  We  build  in 
Targe  quantities.  You  get  better  quality  at  lower  prices 
from  a  factory  whose  sole  interest  is  making  stoves, 
ranges  and  furnaces  than  elsewhere.  This  new  catalog 
proves  it.  Fill  out  coupon  for  your  copy. 

Saved  $80  to  $100 

I  put  up  the  furnace  in  a  very  short  time.  I 
saved  from  $80  to  $100  on  what  it  would  cost 
me  here.  Am  more  than  satisfied. 

John  Fischer,  Warren,  Pa. 

Quality  Baker 
Stove  works  perfectly.  Stoves 
costing  $175  could  not  begin 
to  compare  with  it  in  fuel 
economy,  baking  quality  and 
in  heating  performance. 

William  Rock, 

Rochester,  Minn. 


30  Days  FREE  Trial 

Send  for  this  new  book  now.  Learn  how  Kalamazoo 
gives  you  30  days  FREE  trial  in  your  own  home  and 
360  days  approval  test  on  anything  you  purchase.  Read 
how  Kalamazoo  is  saving  over  $1,000,000  yearly  for 
Kalamazoo  customers. 

24-Hour  Service- 

safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Send  for  this  book!  See  how  close  Kalamazoo  is  to  you— 
24  hours  shipping  service  saves  you  time.  Kalamazoo 
goods  are  carefully  packed  to  arrive  safely.  Safe  deliv¬ 
ery  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 

Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

This  FREE  book  quotes  you  easy  terms  that  are  truly 
amazing — many  as  low  as  $3  down  and  $3  monthly. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  get  such  value,  such 
service  as  Kalamazoo  now  offers.  This  new  book 
shows  you  why  this  big  13-acre  factory,  now  in  its  26th 
year,  is  a  national  institution. 

Free  Furnace  Plans 

This  new  FREE  book  tells  you  how  you  make  a  double 
saving  on  Kalamazoo  furnaces.  First  it  saves  you  1/3 
to  1/2  on  the  price  of  the  furnace  itself.  Secondly, 
it  illustrates  how  you  save  the  cost  of  installation  by 
following  Kalamazoo  FREE  plans  and  FREE  service. 
Thousands  of  Kalamazoo  owners  have  put  up  their  fur¬ 
naces  themselves. 

Beautiful  Porcelain  Enamel  Ranges 

Everywhere  now  porcelain  enamel  ranges  are  in  de¬ 
mand.  See  these  Kalamazoo  ranges  in  delf  blue  and 
pearl  gray — bright,  colorful,  glistening  clean — as  easy  to 
clean  as  a  china  dish.  Check  and  Mail  Coupon  Today! 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfgs. 

SOI  Rochester  Ave,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Pipe  or 
Pipeless 
Furnaces 

$54* 
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MAIL  This  COUPON  TODAy  for  FREE  Book 

Important:  Be  sure  to  put  an  (X)  in  column  at  left 
to  indicate  articles  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  send  me  immediately  without 
obligation,  your  FREE  catalog  of  stoves,  ranges 
and  furnaces. 


Name  - 
Address 


Pipeless  |  "I 
Furnaces  1  1 


City 


State 
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Write  or  call  for  a  copy 
of  our  “ Illustrated 
Store  Net vs  Catalog” 


See  our 
MARATHON 
Hats  for  Men 


NEW  YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Dunkirk 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 
Ithaca 
Little  Falls 
Newburgh 
Olean 
On  eon  t  a 
Rome 
Watertown 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 
Beaver  Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Brad  dock 
Bradford 
Carlisle 
Chambersburg 
Coatesviile 
Du  Bci: 
Franklin 
Green  sburg 
Grove  City 
Hanover 
Indi  ana 
Jeanette 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
McKeespor* 
Meadville 
Monessen 

*"  Mount  Carmel 
Mount  Pleasant 
New  Kensington 
Oil  City 
Pittston 
Pottstown 
Shamokin 


at  885 
J.  C.  Penney 
Company 
Stores  is 

NATION  -WIDE 
SAVINGS 
WEEK! 


IT  IS  said  that  four  out  of  ten  people  who 
live  on  the  farm  go  to  town  on  an  average 
of  once  a  week  to  shop.  During  the  week  of 
October  24th,  it  is  expected  that  this  num¬ 
ber  will  be  greatly  increased  for  it  will 
be  Farm  Home  Week  in  all  our  many 
Stores.  It  will  be  the  BIG  WEEK  of  the 
year  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  friends 
in  the  country. 

It  will  be  the  week  when  the  farmer  and 
the  members  of  his  household  will  renew 


their  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  our 
standard  qual- 


J 


TYPICAL  NATION-WIDE  VALUES 
TO  BE  HAD  IN  ALL  OUR  STORES 

Men’s  Worsted  Suits 

in  medium  and  fancy  dark 


ity  clothing,  hats,  furnishings,  shoes  and 
home  needs  at  prices  made  possible  only  by 
our  extensive  co-operative  buying  resources. 

This  is  our  suggestion :  Take  advantage  of 
the  good  roads  while  they  are  good  and  visit 
our  Store  nearest  you  during  Farm  Home 
Week.  Come  prepared  to  take  time  to  look 
around  the  Store,  inspect  our  goods,  make 
comparisons  of  quality  and  price,  and  then, 
if  you  are  pleased,  make  such  selections  as 
you-  and  your  family  think  advisable.  It 

will  be  a  pleasure 
to  us  to  serve  you 
when  you  call. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  15,  1927 
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Providing  Lights  for  the  Farm  Flock 

They  Are  No  “Cure- AH”  But  They  Pay  When  Rightly  Managed 


THE  majority  of  poultry  owners  are  well 
convinced  of  the  advantages  that  come 
from  the  lighting  of  their  flocks,  yet  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  putting  in  electric 
light  plants  and  the  large  amount  of  extra  labor 
required  where  gasoline  or  oil  lanterns  are  used, 
it  will  doubtlessly  be  some  time  before  the  prac¬ 
tice  becomes  universal.  Along  with  the  increase 
in  this  practice,  poultrymen  have  discovered  that, 
like  all  good  things,  the  supplying  of  lights  can 
be  overdone.  They  have  learned  to  their  sorrow 
that  a  mis-use  of  lights  results  in  a  heavy  slump 
in  production  and  frequently  in  an  unseasonable 
molt  as  well. 

There  is  no  magic  connected  with  the  use  of 
lights  by  which  the  hens  are  enabled  to  produce 
large  numbers  of  high  priced,  eggs  without  being 
supplied  with  the  raw  material  for  their  manu¬ 
facture.  The  only  reason  for  supplying  lights 
is  to  enable  the  hens  to  eat  more  feed  and  to  cut 
down  the  length  of  the  night  period  when  they  are 
without  feed  of  any  sort.  A  hen’s  digestion  is 
much  more  rapid  than  that  of  other  farm  ani¬ 
mals  and  where  hens  are  fed  at  4  o’clock  in  the 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

Assistant  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

primarily  a  problem  of  feeding  them  right. 

The  consumption  of  more  feed,  of  course,  is 
of  little  benefit  to  the  poultry  man  unless  the  birds 
manufacture  the  raw  material  into  the  finished 


Lighting  units  with  proper  reftectoVs  intensify  the  light 
en  the  floor  and  dropping  boards.  Place  them  10  feet 
apart.  6  feet  from  the  floor,  and  half  way  from  the  front 
of  the  dropping  board  to  the  front  of  the  house. 

evening  the  feed  is  digested  before  morning  and 
the  hens  become  cold  and  uncomfortable..  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  has  been  well  said  by  many  investi¬ 
gators  that  the  problem  of  managing  lights  is 


product.  The  results  desired  are  either  that  the 
hens  produce  a  greater  total  number  of  eggs  than 
they  would  without  illumination  or  that  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  higher  percentage  of  the  year’s  production 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months  when  prices 
are  at  the  highest  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
experiments  have  frequently  shown  that  the  total 
egg  production  of  a  hen  for  the  year  is  not  in¬ 
fluenced  to  any  great  extent  by  lights,  but  that 
they  will  lay  more  eggs  in  the  fall  and  winter 
when  prices  are  high. 

Various  colleges  and  experiment  stations  have 
studied  the  effect  of  lighting  at  different  periods 
of  time  and  for  a  varying  number  of  hours.  The 
general  conclusion  is  that  the  time  of  the  illumi¬ 
nation  is  not  so  important  as  the  number  of  hours 
which  it  is  supplied  and  the  feeding  and  other 
management  of  the  flock  which  is  under  lights. 
However,  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  concludes  from  their  experiments  that 
where  possible,  the  best  results  are  obtained  by 


giving  a  part  of  the  lights  in  the  evening  and  the 
balance  in  the  early  morning.  They  also  con¬ 
clude  that  as  between  evening  lights  and  morning 
lights  that  the  morning  illumination  appears  to 
be  more  effective.  However,  where  conditions 
are  such  that  it  is  considered  advisable  to  use  them 
in  the  evening,  very  good  results  are  obtained 
and  at  the  same  time  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained  by  which  is  known  as  the  “night  lunch 
system”  where  the  lights  are  turned  on  for  an 
hour  late  in  the  evening  at  which  time  the  hens 
are  given  a  heavy  feeding  of  scratch  grain.  The 
principal  advantages  of  the  night  lunch  is  in  lo¬ 
cations  where  lighting  costs  are  heavy  since  it 
cuts  down  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  length  of 
time  lights  are  used.  The  total  working  day  of 
the  hens  maybe  12,  13  or  14  hours,  depending 
on  their  condition. 

One  of  the  difficulties  into  which  the  owner  of 
a  small  flock  runs  is  the  fact  that  the  management 
of  lights  differs  considerably  on  pullets,  year  old 
hens  and  stock  which  is  to  be  kept  for  breeding. 
In  fact  to  get  the  very  best  results  from  lighting, 
it  is  even  advisable  to  separate  the  pullets  into 


A  light  without  a  reflector  produces  semi-darkness  in 
the  entire  pen. 

( These  three  illustrations  are  reprinted  from  bulletin  56,  publish* 
ed  by  the  Ohio  State  College  of  Agriculture.) 

different  flocks  according  to  their  development. 
Early  hatched  pullets  that  are  fully  developed 
may  be  put  under  lights  early  in  the  fall  if  due 
( Continued  on  page  19) 


A  Bird’s  Eye  View  of  the  Trenton  Fair 


Boys’  and  Girls’  Exhibits  Make  Fine  Showing  in  New  Jersey} 

By  AMOS  KIRBY 


THE  Trenton  Inter-State  Fair,  which 
closed  Saturday  night  reflected  the  im¬ 
provement  in  the  agricultural  conditions 
of  the  New  Jersey  farmer.  Just  as  the 
farmers  of  New  Jersey  have  had  a  better  year 
than  for  some  time,  so  the  Trenton  Fair  went 
ahead  of  previous  seasons  with  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  lines  of  exhibits  that  it  has  had  for 
a  long  time. 

Trenton  has  joined  the  ranks  of  the  big  fairs 
on  its  cattle  exhibit  and  now  figures  with  the 
leading  shows  of  the  circuit.  Trenton  Fair  is 
really  on  the  map  of  the  leading  cattle  exhibitors. 
This  is  proven  by  the  51  carloads  of  cattle  that 
arrived  one  night  from  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position,  Springfield,  Massachus¬ 
etts,  and  that  many  in  this  same 
lot  are  now  on  their  way  to  the 
National  Dairy  Show  in  Mem¬ 
phis. 

A  new  line  of  exhibitors  of 
New  Jersey  farmers  and  their 
boys  and  girls  are  coming  to  the 
front.  The  boys  and  girls  club 
members  are  crowding  the  com¬ 
mercial  exhibitors  and  this  year, 
the  margin  was  much  narrower 
than  in  any  former  season.  With 
one  of  the  finest  string  of  hogs, 
the  boys  are  a  close  second  on 
the  commercial  exhibitors  when 
it  comes  to  quality,  and  they  have 
out  stripped  the  commercial  chaps 
when  it  comes  to  real  enthusiasm 
and  rivalry  for  the  high  honors 
of  the  show. 

Then  the  boys  and  girls  calf 
club  project  takes  second  place 
to  no  one  when  it  comes  to  qual¬ 


ity.  Although  the  professional  exhibitors  had  it 
on  numbers,  yet  on  quality,  the  juniors  ranked 
among  the  leaders.  This  was  plainly  evidenced 
in  the  instance  of  George  Borden,  Gloucester 
County,  the  14  year  old  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her¬ 
bert  Borden,  who  carried  off  Grand  champion 
honors  in  the  calf  club  division  with  a  two  year 
old  bull,  and  then  went  out  in  the  open  class  the 
day  following  and  won  third  place  competition 
with  the  entire  show.  While  this  was.  not  dupli¬ 
cated  in  any  other  class  or  by  any  other  boy  yet 
it  shows  that  some  of  these  youngsters  on  ordi¬ 
nary  dairy  farms  are  producing  some  mighty  fine 


dairy  cattle.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  calf  club  ex¬ 
hibit,  included  some  200  animals  was  a  show  in 
itself  and  the  visitors  were  amazed  that  young 
boys  could  have  developed  such  animals  as  they 
exhibited  at  this  Fair. 

In  the  poultry  division,  the  boys  and  girls  are 
leaping  to  the  front  at  a  rapid  rate.  This  year, 
the  poultry  club  members  had  700  birds  entered, 
which  marks  the  top  for  this  division.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  crowded  to  the  limit  and  another  year^if 
it  again  gains  will  require  an  addition.  In  talk¬ 
ing  with  Raymond  Harmon,  Club  Agent,  Cald¬ 
well,  Essex  County,  we  were  told  there  were  150 
more  birds  in  the  contest  this  year  than  last  sea¬ 
son,  double  the  number  two  years  ago  and  six 
times  the  number  the  year 
previous. 

In  the  vegetable  display,  the 
boys  and  girls  again  lead  with  a 
very  fine  exhibit.  The  largest, 
sweet  potato  and  tomato  exhibit 
of  the  entire  fair  was  shown  in 
the  Club  building.  In  fact  it  out 
ranked  the  exhibit  in  the  horticul¬ 
tural  building  for  size  and  qual¬ 
ity.  L.  R.  Smith,  Mt.  Flolly,  felt 
mighty  proud  of  the  work  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  staging  such  an 
attractive  vegetable  exhibit  this 
year. 

Among  the  new  features  of 
the  entire  fair  this  season  was 
the  Pomona  Grange  exhibits* 
This  was  a  part  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  exhibit,  but  each  county 
was  given  a  booth  to  present  the 
many  crops  that  are  of  particular 
importance  to  its  farmers. 

( Continued  on  page  8)‘ 


There  Is  something  about  a  fair  that  goes  along  with  the  fall  season.  Contests  such  as 
horseshoe  pitching.  Judging  contests,  and  boys  and  girls  exhibits  are  greatly  adding  to  the 
interest  of  County  and  State  fair*. 
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then  Secretary  of  State  in  which  Mrs.  Knapp  is 
accused  of  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of 
census  funds.  The  report  alleges  unnecessary 
payments  to  relatives  by  Mrs.  Knapp  to  whom 
the  legislature  entrusted  $1,200,000  for  the  taking 
of  the  census. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  pass  on  the  truth  or  the 
falsity  of  these  accusations  against  Mrs.  Knapp, 
but  we  do  repeat  what  we  have  said  many  times 
to  the  effect  that  the  State  census  is  unnecessary. 
The  Federal  census  covers  the  situation  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  accurate  way  and  the  State  census 
presents  an  opportunity  for  spending  large 
amounts  of  the  taxpayers’  money  and  for  furnish¬ 
ing  unnecessary  jobs. 

We  certainly  have  enough  tax  burdens  in  New 
York  State  where  there  is  some  excuse  for  spend¬ 
ing  public  money  without  adding  to  the  burden 
by  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  on  an  inaccur¬ 
ate,  costly  =aml  practically  worthless  State  census. 


Great  Work  for  Boys  and  Girls 

OUR  hats  are  off  to  the  leaders  of  juvenile 
America  who  are  doing  so  much  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  we  wonder  sometimes  if  parents 
appreciate  the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  women  who  are  giving  freely 
of  their  spare  time  and  energy  to  make  good  and 
happy  citizens  out  of  the  coming  generation.  In 
the  cities  a  great  army  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  are  working  with  those  fine  organizations, 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts.  So  good  is 
this  work  that  it  is  seldom  if  ever  any  young  man 
is  convicted  of  crime  who  has  had  Boy  Scout 
training. 

In  recent  years  the  advantages  and  privileges 
of  scouting  have  extended  to  the  small  towns 
and  through  Lone  Scouting  are  open  to  every 
country  boy.  If  interested  in  becoming  a  scout, 
write  to  the  Lone  Scout  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject,  let  us  not  for¬ 
get  to  mention  also  the  tremendous  influence  for 
good  that  is  being  accomplished  through  the  4-H 
club  work.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  boys 
and  girls  in  every  state  are  “learning  to  do  by 
doing”.  Through  the  calf  clubs,  potato  clubs  and 
similar  groups  of  every  kind,  they  are  learning 
in  the  right  way  the  great  science  and  practice 
that  underlie  the  business  of  agriculture  and  the 
farm  home.  But  better  than  this,  they  are  also 
gaining  habits  of  responsibility  and  of  service 
which  are  the  fundamentals  of  good  and  useful 
citizenship.  Truly  it  may  be  said  of  both  scout¬ 
ing  and  4-H  club  work  that  they  are  training 
up  the  nation’s  children  “in  the  way  they  should 
go  and  when  they  are  old  they  will  not  depart 
-from  it”. 


He  very  rightly  points  out,  as  we  have  before 
in  this  paper,  that  money  is  a  means  of  exchange 
a  sort  of  a  yard  stick,  and  that  therefore  the  dob 
lar  should  not  be  variable  nor  change  its  value. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  yard  stick,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  at  one  time  was  thirty-nine  inches 
long  and  at  another  thirty-two?  Yet  that  is  what 
takes  place  with  the  dollar.  Sometimes  it  is  worth 
a  bushel  of  potatoes  and  sometimes  it  will  buy 
two  bushels. 

Therefore,  the  farmer  not  only  has  to  gamble 
with  the  weather  and  the  yield  per  acre  or  per 
animal,  but  he  also  has  to  gamble  on  how  much 
the  dollar  is  worth  that  he  trades  his  products  for. 
Mann  claims  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
the  power  to  vary  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  the  dollar 
certainly  does  vary  in  value  and  every  time  it 
does  it  upsets  business,  especially  the  farm  busi- 
Therefore,  any  plan,  law,  or  system  of 


ness. 


For  More  Apple  Consumption 

THE  week  of  Monday,  October  31,  to  Satur¬ 
day,  November  5,  inclusive,  has  been  set  for 
National  Apple  Week.  This  week  dedicated  to 
wider  use  of  the  apple  is  celebrated  under  the 
direction  of  the  National  Apple  Week  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  Association  is  organizing  and  securing 
the  cooperation  of  the  transportation  companies 
and  apple  dealers  throughout  America  and  is 
working  with  the  apple  trade  to  stimulate  con¬ 
sumption  in  every  possible  way. 


banking  that  will  tend  to  stabilize  the  dollar  and 
make  its  value  always  nearly  the  same  will  be  of 
more  aid  to  agriculture  than  all  of  the  other  pro¬ 
posed  farm  aid  schemes  combined. 


Purebred  Cattle  Business  Improving 

REPORTS  are  increasing  that  the  purebred 
cattle  business  is  getting  back  on  a  prosper¬ 
ous  basis.  Sales,  public  and  private,  are  better 
and  prices  of  good  individuals  are  higher.  The 
increased  demand  for  market  milk  has  had  a 
definite  effect  also  on  the  sales  of  purebred  as 
well  as  grade  cows. 

We  believe  that  the  purebred  business  can  be 
maintained  on  a  paying  basis  providing  breeders 
will  do  their  part.  This  means  for  one  thing  cut¬ 
ting  out  the  speculation  in  cattle,  and  for  another 
making  the  purebred  mean  something  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name.  One  of  the  practices  that  has 
hurt  the  business  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
past  is  selling  a  purebred  for  a  high  price  that  is 
not  as  good  a  producer  as  a  good  grade. 


How  Has  Radio  Helped  You? 

WE  hope  you  will  not  forget  our  request  for 
you  to  write  us  something  about  your 
radio  experience,  telling  how  the  radio  has  help¬ 
ed  you.  We  want  to  learn  just  what  the  radio 
means  to  farm  people,  and  for  the  best  letters,  we 
will  pay  $5,  $3  and  $2  respectively,  for  the  first, 
second  and  third  best.  We  will  also  give  $1  each 
for  all  the  other  good  letters  we  can  use.  Do  not 
make  your  letter  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
words  in  length. 


Spraying  Paid 

THOSE  fruit  growers  who  took  advantage  of 
the  spray  service  furnished  by  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  and  the  State  College  are  more  enthusiastic 
than  ever  over  the  results  achieved.  The  help  of 
this  service  has  been  particularly  outstanding  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  season  because  the  control  of  the 
insects  and  fungus  diseases  has  been  especially 
difficult.  The  growers  who  had  any  apples  and 
who  followed  the  spray  service  or  at  least  who 
sprayed  regularly,  often,  and  at  the  right  time, 
have  sound  apples  to  sell  this  fall  at  good  prices. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

Look  up  not  down,  out  not  in,  forward  not 
hack.  — Edward  Everett  Hale. 


Cows  Are  Too  High 

WE  are  in  constant  receipt  of  reports  indi¬ 
cating  that  dairymen  are  losing  their  heads 
in  the  prices  they  are  paying  for  cows.  These 
prices  range  from  $125  upward  and  are  often 
paid  for  any  kind  of  an  animal  providing  she  is 
freshening  soon.  Farmers  are  surely  collecting 
trouble  for  themselves  in  buying  cattle  at  these 
prices  for  there  are  mighty  few  grade  cows  that 
ever  lived  whose  production  would  justify  pay- 
ing  $150  or  over  for  them.  We  know  how  keen¬ 
ly  dairymen  feel  the  need  of  replacements  and 
how  much  the  somewhat  better  prices  for  milk 
are  tempting  them  toward  increasing  the  size  of 
their  dairies.  But  our  most  earnest  advice  is,  just 
do  not  do  it  while  the  present  absurd  prices  pre¬ 
vail. 

A  Good  Story  By  An  Old  Friend 

OU  will  not  want  to  miss  the  two-part  story 
beginning  in  this  issue  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  A  great  many  of  you  know  Charlie 
Taylor  as  a  county  agent  and  assistant  county 
agent  leider  in  New  York  State,  but  we  think  it 
will  surprise  even  his  friends  to  know  that  he 
can  write  as  good  a  story  as  “The  Lost  Ritual”. 
Charlie  is  like  a  good  many  other  men  and  women 
who  go  so  quietly  about  their  appointed  tasks 
from  day  to  day  that  we  come  to  take  them  for 
granted.  Then  something  happens  and  behold 
we  find  that  we  did  not  know  them  at  all,  for 
underneath  the  quiet  dignity  there  is  a  fine  senti¬ 
ment  and  an  active  imagination  proving  a  vivid 
personality  not  suspected  even  by  close  friends. 
We  have  told  Charlie  that  he  has  writing  ability 
worth  cultivating.  Read  “The  Lost  Ritual”  and 
see  if  you  agree. 

Da  Away  With  the  State  Census 

HE  city  s  census  committee  has  just  sent 
Governor  Smith  of  New  York  State  a  re¬ 
port  dealing  with  the  administration  of  the  State 
fcensus  of  1925  by  Mrs.  Florence  E.  S.  Knapp, 


For  A  More  Stable  Dollar 

RANK  I.  MANN,  writing  in  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  a  Standard  Farm  Paper,  makes  the 
claim  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  farm¬ 
ers’  hard  times  is  the  too  great  power  which  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  has  over  farm  prices. 
“These  powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,” 
says  Mr.  Mann,  “give  it  a  greater  control  over 
the  destinies  of  the  people  than  was  ever  possess¬ 
ed  by  any  body  of  men.” 

Mann  claims  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
by  refusing  to  rediscount  farmers’  notes  brought 
about  a  rapid  deflation  of  farm  prices  in  1920 
which  resulted  in  such  hard  times  for  farmers. 


/ 


“When  will  our  educators  see  that  what  a  child 
depends  on  is  imagination  ?” — Sir  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

A  TRAVELING  salesman  was  spending  the 
night  with  the  minister.  After  dinner  they 
went  out  on  the  front  jporch.  Soon  the  parson’s 
two  hounds  scented  a  hot  fox  trail.  After  listen¬ 
ing  in  silence  for  several  minutes,  the  preacher 
turned  to  the  salesman  and  said: 

“Brother,  just  listen  to  that  heavenly  music.” 
The  salesman  listened,  then  shook  his  head  and 
remarked : 

“I  can’t  hear  a  thing  for  those  d —  dogs.” 
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Who  Has  Done  the  Most  For  Farming? 

Letters  From  Readers  on  This  and  Other  Live  Subjects 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  A  few  weeks  ago  we 
asked  our  readers  for  suggestions  or 
nominations  as  to  who  in  their  opinion 
had  done  the  most  for  farming  in  their 
community  or  county.  We  have  enjoyed  reading 
the  letters  that  have  come  in  in  response  to  this 
suggestion  and  are  passing  on  a  few  of  the  best 
ones  to  you  on  this  page,  together  with  other 
readers’  letters  on  other  subjects. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  human  nature  that 
niost  of  us  are  much  more  likely  to  criticise  a 
person  for  his  mistakes  rather  than  to  commend 
him  for  his  achievements.  Many  times  we  never 
really  appreciate  what  some  quiet  person  has  done 
for  his  family,  his  community  and  his  fellows 
until  it  is  too  late  to  let  him  know  how  you  really 
feel  about  him.  In  every  com¬ 
munity  there  are  not  only  one  but 
many  men  and  women  who  in  their  __ 
quiet  ways  are  rendering  great 
service  to  those  around  them,  and 
if  we  knew  the  names  of  - all  of 
these  it  would  take  thousands  of 
volumes  to  print  them. 


He  Taught  by  Example 

WILLIAM  S.  Wise,  was  born 
on  a  farm  and  helped  in  its 
upbuilding  and  improvement  con¬ 
tinuously  for  over  fifty  years. 

After  the  father’s  demise,  he  com¬ 
pleted  laying  more  tile  and  build¬ 
ing  the  large  barn,  setting  the  ex¬ 
ample  in  our  vicinity  for  enough 
light  in  the  stable  for  a  large  herd 
of  cows;  also  between  house  and 
barn  he  built  a  milk  house  with 
wire  shelves  for  milk  vessels ;  no 
scrubbing  of  old  board  shelves. 

Later  when  street  cars  came,  he 
put  in  electricity.  His  barn  many 
years  ago  had  a  far,  far  better  sys¬ 
tem  of  ventilation  than  any  I.  O. 

0.  F.  hall,  grange  hall,  or  church 
that  I’ve  been  in,  even  to  this  day. 

What  good  to  human  beings  are 
fancy  “fixins”  and  fine  polish  with 
no  fresh  air,  save  from  a  window 
at  your  back,  or  none  at  all  if  win¬ 
dows  stick  or  are  frozen  fast? 

That  barn  had  a  necessary  number 
of  box  light  tubes  run  up  between 
studdings,  on  overhead  to  feeding 
Alley — two  rows  of  cows  facing  it 
where  they  could  breathe  that 
fresh  air  drawn  in  from  outside 
and  no  draft. 

By  example  and  precept,  Mr. 

Wise  urged  balanced  rations  in 
animal  and  plant  food.  That  king¬ 
ly  Pioneer  Nurseryman,  Johnathan  Chap¬ 
man,  “Johnny  Appleseed”,  in  his  day  realized  the 
great  need  of  balanced  foods  for  those  frontiers¬ 
men  and  daily  went  forward  sowing  and  planting 
the  sweet  blossomed  redcheeked  apples  through 
the  Ohio  Valley,  to  bless  the  coming  children  and 
parents. 

Today  through  the  Daily  Press,  Dr.  Copeland 
is  trying  to  drive  home  the  truth  that  we  humans 
need  vegetables  and  apples  by  the  bushel — not  in 
five  cent  quantities  to  drive  away  indigestion  and 
poor  health. 

Mr.  Wise  joined  the  first  grange  organized  in 
township  thirty-six  years  ago  and  has  served  as 
one  of  its  masters — has  always  taken  active  part 
m  any  co-operative  movement,  was  a  pioneer  spir- 
F  m  the  Dairyman’s  Co-operative  Sales  Co. ;  has 
served  eight  years  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  has 
keen  an  active,  faithful  worker  in  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  since  its  organization  here,  giving  of  time,  of 
strength  and  advising  with  all  who  go  to  consult 
him.  Through  his  efforts  have  come  more  con¬ 
sent  and  remuneration  to  our  farm  folk.  We  are 
always  glad  for  his  word  of  counsel  at 


Pomona.  He  is  a  valued  trustee  on  the  Board 
of-Penn  State  College. 

Eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Wise  packed  his  trunk, 
took  a  few  cherished  things  along,  and  turned  over 
the  keys  of  his  home  and  farm  to  the  Lutheran 
Synod  for  a  home  for  orphan  children.  There  is 
no  distinction  of  race,  creed  or  color.  In  a  short 
time  the  large  farmhouse  was  overflowing.  Now 
the  large  new  brick  building  is  full.  They  are 
hoping  to  build  additions. — Mrs.  L.  M.  G. 

*  *  * 

An  Apostle  of  the  New  Era 

PROFITABLE  farming  is  the  passionate  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  best.  Agriculture  is  more  than  a 
vocation.  It  is  a  life.  Production  of  foods  for 


AFTER  THE  FIRST  KILLING  FROST 


ate  pursuit  of  the  best.  Starting  with  the  best 
stock,  he  must  ever  strive  to  select  those  which 
are  superior  among  the  best  from  which  to  breed. 
A  farmer  must  take  pride  in  such  an 
ideal  of  growth,  of  constant  improvement, 
of  passionate  pursuit  of  the  best.” 

And  how  does  he  practice  this?  Take  his 
dairy,  for  example,  a  herd  of  superior  Guern¬ 
seys.  Unable  to  join  a  cow  testing  asso¬ 
ciation,  he  carries  on  the  tasks  himself, 
checking  each  cow  carefully  and  breeding 
from  the  best.  Because  he  feels  that  the 
health  officer  in  the  town  where  his  milk 
is  peddled  is  too  lenient,  he  counts  his 
own  bacteria.  “I  am  never  satisfied,” 
he  said.  “I  want  my  milk  to  be  as 
pure  as  the  water  from  my 
spring.” 

Bartlett  is  in  the  prime  of  life. 
By  his  example  he  is  giving  cour¬ 
age  to  farmers  of  ebbing  morale. 
He  is  an  apostle  of  the  new  era  of 
farming. — P.  F.  D.,  New  York. 

'M  *  * 

He  Saves  Boys 

MY  judgment  is  that  Frederick 
Johnson  of  Kislyn  Indus¬ 
trial  School  is  the  man.  Kislyn  is 


reform  school  where  boys  who 
are  convicted  of  crimes  in  our 
courts  are  trained  to  become  de¬ 
cent,  self-respecting  citizens.  Mr. 
Johnson  has  succeeded  in  doing 
this  with  some  of  the  most  unlike¬ 
ly  material.  He  manages  the  large 
farm  where  the  140  odd  boys  do 
much  of  the  work  and  acquire  a 
taste  for  the  soil.  He  has  built  up 
the  farm  and  its  large  herd  of  reg¬ 
istered  cattle  so  that  it  is  one  of 
the  model  farms  of  the  county  and 
at  the  same  time  has  built  up  a  sim¬ 
ilar  herd  on  his  own  farm  with 
the  aid  of  a  tenant,  and  farmers 
from  all  parts  of  the  county  visit 
these  farms  and  copy  their  meth¬ 
ods. 

Hundreds  of  boys  have  left  the 
school  to  take  up  life  anew  with 
correct  ideas  of  their  duty  to  so¬ 
ciety  and  with  a  proper  incentive 
to  build  up  a  valuable  reputation 
for  themselves. — W.  B.  S.,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

*  *  * 
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“  Visas' 

— Courtesy  The  Fertilizer  Review. 


human  consumption  is  the  keystone  of  modern 
society.  As  such,  farming  demands  professional 
standards  from  those  who  follow  the  life.  “Hank, 
the  Hired  Man,”  type  of  farmers  have  made  their 
exit  from  the  stage  and  are  digging  ditches, 
in  the  cities  with  a  “strong  back  and  weak 
mind.” 

Such  are  the  lessons  which  Isaac  N.  Bartlett, 
Middle  Granville,  New  York,  daily  is  teaching  to 
a  rural  section  whose  vitality  has  been  sapped  by 
the  exodus  from  the  land,  the  death  of  substantial 
old  farmers  and  whose  morale  had  been  shattered 
by  a  pessimistic  and  forlorn  complex.  Born  on  a 
farm,  educated  as  a  farmer,  he  returned  to  the 
land  to  practice  a  type  of  farming  which  will  in 
time  characterize  the  new  era  of  agriculture. 
Quiet,  efficient,  he.teaches  by  example  rather  than 
by  preachments. 

“A  farmer  today  can  succeed  only  by  utilizing 
the  best  that  can  be  obtained,”  Bartlett  says,  “the 
best  cows,  the  best  seeds,  the  best  methods,  the 
best  minds,  the  best  machines.  He  must  turn  out 
a  product  that  is  the  best.  That  is  what  I  mean 
when  I  say  that  profitable  farming  is  the  passion- 


A  Word  for  the  County  Agent 

K.  D.  Scott,  head  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  our  county  has  done 
more  to  promote  agricultural  wel¬ 
fare,  prosperity  and  happiness  in 
the  last  few  years  than  any  other.  He  has  been 
assisted  by  the  Home  Bureau  agents,  Misses  De¬ 
laney  and  Gordinier. 

He  is  ready  and  more  than  willing  to  help  the 
farmers  by  giving  advice  and  has  given  demon¬ 
strations  in  getting  rid  of  the  woodchuck.  No 
Farm  Bureau  has  even  thought  of  it  before.  He 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  farm  woman  to  have 
her  hens  tested  or  culled,  thereby  getting  rid 
of  the  boarder  hen  as  well  as  to  help  the  farmer 
to  get  rid  of  the  boarder  cow.  And  if  he  never 
did  anything  more  than  to  sing,  the  folks  of  Che¬ 
nango  County  will  always  remember  “Scotty”  as 
adding  much  to  their  happiness. 

Really,  we  don’t  think  the  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  agents  and  the  4-H  workers  in  our  coun¬ 
ties  are  duly  appreciated. — E.  N.  S. 

♦  *  * 

Wings  on  Their  Flivvers 

I  as  a  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
am  interested  in  the  dirt  road  subject.  I  live 
on  what  we  all  think  the  poorest  road  in  New 
( Continued  on  page  21) 
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Electricity  can  give  the  farmer 
much  now — and  more  later 


THE  FARMER  wants  new 
equipment.  His  own  may 
be  “pretty  fair,”  but  a  practical 
sense  shows  him  how  much 
more  could  be  done  with  bet- 
ter.  He  wants  it;  but  he  first 
wants  to  make  sure. 

Users  of  farm-electrical  equip¬ 
ment  today  are  reporting  good 
results.  But  the  development 
of  electrical  machinery  for  the 
farm  has  just  begun.  Electrical 
manufacturers,  aided  by  farm 
organizations  an3  agricultural 
schools,  will  continue  to  make 
better  machinery,  improve  the 
old  and  work  out  and  test  new 
uses  for  electricity.  What  dis¬ 
coveries  in  farm  economy  may 
lie  ahead! 

The  electrical  industry  is  bring¬ 


ing  all  the  weight  of  its  in¬ 
dustrial  experience  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  farmer.  With  its 
vast  system  of  interconnecting 
lines,  it  was  never  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  serve.  The  farmer 
wants  not  only  light  but  every 
form  of  power  that  will  irlake 
life  on  the  farm  as  comfortable 
and  convenient  as  in  the  city. 
A  rural  civilization  will  arise, 
worthy  in  every  way  of  the 
farmer’s  dream. 

Groups  of  farmers  who  can 
assure  their  local  power  com¬ 
pany  of  a  sufficient  demand 
for  current  to  make  a  new 
line  self-supporting  will  find 
the  company  glad  to  cooper¬ 
ate.  Ask  your  power  company 
for  information. 


The  Committee  on  Relation  of  Electricity  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of  economists  and 
engineers  representing  the  U.  S.  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  the 
Interior ,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  'National  Grange,  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers,  Individual  Plant  Manufacturers,  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  American  Home  Economics  Association,  National  Association  of 
Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers,  and  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
EIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  WEST  39™  STREET*  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 

A  m ericaim  Agriculturist 

451,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Get 

Our 

Big 


CATALOG-FREE 

Make  Money — Save  Time.  Write 
at  once  for  the  biggest  and  best  cat¬ 
alog  we  have  ever  issued — 84  pages 
— over  160  fine  illustrations.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  describes  complete  line 
of  woodworking  machinery,  farm; 
implements  and  many  ther  time 
and  labor  saving  devices  for  farm  . 
use.  / 

A11  kinds  of  saws,  engines,  feed  mills, 
concrete  mixers,  F  r<i  and  Fordson 
attachments,  etc.,  for  your  own  place 
and  in  neighborhood  jobbing  and  contracting. 

Every  item  backed  by  our  famous  $10,000  bond, 
money-back  guarantee.  Write  today. 

'  HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

BOX  44  BELLEVILLE.  PA. 
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How  to  Handle  Cabbage 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Falk 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT  that  it  pays  in  the 

price  received.  In  any 
case  cabbage  must  be  handled  more  care¬ 
fully  so  as  to  arrive  in  the  markets  in 
better  condition.  Cars  that  are  faced  up 
at  the  bulk  heads  and  on  top  with  stump 
down  are  much  more  attractive  to  the 
buyer  on  arrival. 


C.  Burritt. 


CEPTEMBER  was 
K-'  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
antest  months  and  one  of  the  best  in 
which  to  do  farm  work  in  my  memory. 
There  was  not  a  day  in  the  month  when 
one  could  not  work  in  the  fields  or  or¬ 
chards  all  day.  There  was  almost  no  rain. 
Temperatures  were  above  normal  and 
there  was  but  one  windy  day.  This  year 
September  was  really  a  summer  month. 
No  frosts  have  occurred  as  yet  to  kill 
vegetation.  But  it  continues  to  be  too 
dry.  We  have  had 
two  or  three  showers 
during  the  past  week 
but  they  have  little 
more  than  laid  the 
dust. 

The  season  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  advanced 
than  last  or  perhaps 
than  usual.  This  year 
we  finished  picking 
T  w  e  n  t  y-O  u  n  c  e  on 
September  29,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  October 
14th  last  year.  In  1926  we  did  not  cut 
any  Danish  cabbage  until  November  2nd. 
This  year  we  cut  one  load  on  the  30th  of 
September,  more  than  a  month  earlier. 
Very  little  corn  was  cut  in  September 
last  year.  Now  the  greater  part  of  the 
crop  is  in  the  silo  or  the  shock.  Wheat 
was  nearly  all  sowed  in  September  and 
most  of  the  fields  show  a  good  covering 
of  green  on  the  first  of  October. 

The  Cabbage  Harvest 

The  cabbage  season  is  in  full  swing 
now,  an  average  of  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  cars  per  day  moving  out  of  New 
York  State.  The  market  for  Domestic 
or  Copenhagen  flathead  cabbage  which 
started  in  at  ten  dollars  a  ton  has  grad¬ 
ually  fallen  to  a  level  of  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  dollars  per  ton.  For  kraut, 
it  is  even  bought  as  low  as  four  or  five 
dollars.  There  will  be  much  of  this 
variety  that  will  never  be  sold  at  all  but 
left  in  the  fields  or  fed  to  stock.  The 
season  for  Danish  cabbage  is  on  and  this 
variety  opened  at  around  twelve  dollars 
per  ton  but  has  already  fallen  to  ten 
dollars  and  even  less.  The  Western  New 
York  Fruit  Growers  Cooperative  which  is 
a  large  shipper  of  cabbage  both  for  its 
members  and  for  non-members  as  well 
has  become  an  important  sales  agent  for 
growers.  At  a  number  of  points  it  has 
offered  almost  the  only  outlet  for  Domestic 
cabbage  and  at  top  prices.  This  broad¬ 
ened  scope  of  business  looks  like  a  good 
move  both  for  individual  growers  and  for 
the  organization. 

How  to  Load  Cabbage 

The  problem  of  proper  handling  and 
loading  of  cabbage  is  so  important  that 
this  organization  in  cooperation  with  the 
railroad  refrigerator  car  service  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  put  on  a 
demonstration  in  handling  and  loadipg  for 
this  territory  during  the  past  week.  A 
car  was  loaded  and  bulkheaded  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  meeting  at  which  grading  and 
trimming  were  also  discussed.  Cabbage 
is  usually  thought  of  as  a  bulk  crop  which 
can  be  roughly  handled  without  injury. 
This  is  not  the  case  as  a  little  thought 
about  the  percentage  of  water  in  the 
heads  will  demonstrate.  Every  bad  bruise 
means  a  black  or  rotten  spot  later.  How 
to  handle  the  heads  carefully  enough  so 
as  not  to  damage  them  and  yet  economic¬ 
ally  is_  the  problem. 

State  inspectors  who  were  present 
argued  for  placing  each  individual  head 
stump  down,  passing  them  in  one  at  a 
time  by  the  hands,  or  carrying  into  the 
car  in  bushel  baskets  and  taking  out  and 
placing  by  hand.  Many  growers  thought 
that  this  method  was  too  slow  and  ex¬ 
pensive  in  labor.  But  it  was  pointed  out 
by  the  inspectors  that  shippers  who  do 
use  this  care  in  loading  cars  and  who  have 
established  a  reputation  with  receivers  for 
well  graded  and  carefully  loaded  ears  find 


Many  Growers  Are  Shipping 

Many  cabbage  growers  especially  those 
new  to  the  business  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  sizing  and  grading  of  the  crop.  Here¬ 
tofore  this  has  been  left  altogether  to 
dealers.  Growers  are  more  and  more  com¬ 
ing  to  do  their  own  loading  and  shipping 
in  car  lots.  Hence  the  importance  of 
knowing  the  Federal  grades  which  are 
most  used  and  grading.  “U.  S.  No.  1  shall 
consist  of  heads  of  cabbage  which  are  of 
one  type,  of  reasonable  solidity  and  well 
trimmed.”  There  are  other  requirements 
but  this  together  with  size  is  the  basis  of 
the  grade.  As  to  size  cabbage  is  classified 
as  small,  medium,  large,  small  to  medium 
and  medium  to  large.  It  is  on  this  point 
of  size  that  most  difficulties  with  re¬ 
ceivers  occur.  Especially  in  a  season  of 
large  crop  with  low  and  falling  prices 
are  the  receivers  particular.  They  want 
small  cabbage  and  they  are  quick  to  com¬ 
plain  of  oversize  heads  in  the  grades 
bought  and  to  demand  allowances.  Danish 
cabbage  is  classified  as  small  when  under 
three  pounds,  small  to  medium  from  three 
to  six  pounds  and  large  over  six  pounds. 
This  season  the  demand  is  strongest  for 
small  to  medium. 

The  matter  of  grading  and  standardiz¬ 
ing  cabbage  is  very  important  to  growers 
and  deserves  more  attention.  More 
demonstrations  like  the  recent  one  should 
be  held. — Hilton,  N.  Y.,  October  1,  1927. 


Demonstrations  Convince  in  Yates 
County 

REMONSTRATING  that  vineyards 
'L',  making  unsatisfactory  growth,  or 
producing  poor  yields,  can  be  greatly,  and 
profitably,  improved  by  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
pieces  of  fruit  field  work  of  the  Yates 
County  Farm  Bureau  for  the  last  three 
years.  Barn  yard  fertilizer  for  the  vine¬ 
yard  is  almost  a  minus  quantity  in  the 
Finger  Lakes  Region.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  6300  acres  of  grapes  in  Yates 
County  are  on  specialized  farms  where 
little  or  no  livestock  is  kept,  except  the 
family  flock  of  egg  producers.  On  the 
general  farm  where  cash  crops  are  grown 
the  manure  is  needed  elsewhere.  Hence 
most  vineyards  have  had  but  little  plant 
food  returned. 

Tests  conducted  by  the  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  over  a  period  of  15  years 
had  shown  conclusively  the  possibility  of 
maintaining  growth,  yield  and  quality  of 
fruit  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
Also  that  nitrate  of  soda  gave  the  prim 
cipal  benefit  but  up  to  1923  practically 
none  was  being  used. 

On  the  theory  that  “Seeing  is  Believ¬ 
ing”  the  Farm  Bureau  set  out  to  demon¬ 
strate  on  the  vineyards  about  the  county 
what  the  experiment  station  had  tested. 
The  nitrate  was  broadcasted  at  the  rate 
of  1/3  of  a  pound  per  vine  on  the  demon¬ 
stration  plots  when  the  shoots  were  about 
6  inches  long.  Some  of  the  first  demon¬ 
strations  have  been  continued  and  new 
ones  started  annually. 

Results  in  most  cases  have  been  easily 
discernible  throughout  the  season.  The 
growth  was  longer,  better  wood  was  found 
at  pruning  time  and  the  average  increased 
yield  has  been  at  the  rate  of  1  1/3  pounds 
per  vine,  about  800  pounds  per  acre,  0 
larger  and  nicer  berries.  That  the  demon¬ 
strations  have  convinced  the  growers  i* 
shown  by  the  increased  use  of  nitrate  o 
soda  in  the  county — from  about  2  tons 
in  1923  to  more  than  5  car  loads  in  1926."' 
C.  B.  Raymond,  Yates  County  Farm  Im 
reau  Manager. 
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BUICKmakes  every  road 
a  boulevard  -  -  * 


The  Low-swung  Body 

Bodies  swung  smartly  low  by  means  of 
the  exclusive  Buick  double-drop  frame 
provide  greatly  increased  roadability 
due  to  their  lowered  center  of 
gravity. 

— and  Matchless  Beauty,  too 

Long,  low,  flowing  lines — surpassingly 
beautiful  color  harmonies,  inside  and 
out  —  and  restful  form-fitting  tailored 
seat  cushions— all  combine  to  make 
every  ride  in  a  Buick  for  1928  the  most 
pleasing  you  have  ever  known. 

/ 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Canadian  Factories:  MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Oshawa,  Ontario 

*\WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT.  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM/* 


Bumpy,  rutty,  uneven  highways  ride 
like  boulevards  in  a  Buick  for  1928. 
Important  improvements  impart  a 
matchless  riding  ease — a  smoothness 
over  any  road  in  any  weather — which 
assure  you  a  comfortable  trip,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  far  you  may  drive  in  a  day. 

Hydraulic  Shock  Absorbers 
In  addition  to  Buick’s  famous  Cantilever 
Springs,  Buick  for  1928  has  Hydraulic 
Shock  Absorbers,  front  and  rear.  These 
have  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
Buick  chassis,  and  are  standard  equip¬ 
ment  on  all  models. 
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Vegetable  Growers  Plan 
Winter  Show 

By  Paul  Work 

VEGETABLE  producers  are  already 
selecting  material  for  the  exhibits 
for  the  coming  Oswego  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers’ 
In  spite  of  mid-winter 
conditions  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  able  to  assem¬ 
ble  a  most  creditable  dis¬ 
play  of  vegetables,  in¬ 
cluding  potatoes,  at  its 
Buffalo  meeting  last  win¬ 
ter.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  the  exhibition 
committee  under  the 
leadership  of  E.  L.  Moxie 
of  Syracuse  is  making 
arrangements  for  the 
show.  A  tentative  premium  list  has 
been  issued  and  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  Howard  Crandall,  Secretary, 
417  Hector  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  show  is  open  to  all  New  York 
growers  and  includes  classes  in  all  veg¬ 
etables  that  can  be  stored.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Rogers  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  is  assem¬ 
bling  premiums,  which  last  year 
amounted  to  over  $400.  Certified  pota¬ 
to  seed  growers  are  finding  this  show 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  compare 
their  seed  stocks.  The  4-H  Club  feat¬ 
ures  are  also  emphasized  with  this  crop. 

Last  year’s  meeting  brought  out  an 
attendance  of  over  300  growers  from  all 
over  the  state,  and  the  local  and  state  ' 
committees  are  planning  for  an  even 
greater  session  at  Oswego. 


Seedsmen  Visit  Experiment 
Stations 

N  September  20  and  21  a  party  of 
twenty  seedsmen  and  college  men 
visited  the  Cornell  and  Geneva  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations.  Pennsylvania,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Michigan,  Louisiana  and  Canada 
were  represented  beside  our  own  state. 
At  Ithaca  the  group  examined  the  va¬ 
riety  plantings  of  the  Department  of 
.Vegetable  Gardening  which  embrace 
some  six  hundred  samples  of  varieties 
and  strains  and  which  are  planted  to 
be  ready  for  study  by  the  students  on 
their  return  to  the  University. 

The  inheritance  studies  with  cabbage 
conducted  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Myers  of  the 
Department  of  Plant  Breeding  proved 
very  impressive  to  the  visitors.  By  se¬ 
lecting,  selfing  and  crossing  he  has  been 
able  to  make  strains  of  cabbage  tell  just 
what  is  in  them  and  when  a  pure  line 
row  is  planted  representing  each  of  the 
many  divergent  types  that  are  often 
present  in  a  lot  of  seed,  the  mirror  is 
held  up  to  nature  in  a  most  instructive 
way.  Some  of  the  seedsmen  were  stir¬ 
red  to  consider  what  they  can  do  by 
way  of  reducing  some  of  their  present 
stocks  to  pure  lines. 

“Vegetables  of  New  York” 

At  Geneva  the  party  saw  the  plats 
where  F.  H.  Hall  and  L.  R.  Hawthorne 
are  testing  270  samples  of  sweet  corn 
m  preparation  for  the  publication  of  the 
“Vegetables  of  New  York”  which  will 
be  volumnes  similar  to  the  famous  fruit 
books.  Mr.  M.  T.  Munn  showed  how 
the  germination  of  seed  is  tested  in 
studies  such  as  are  reported  in  Geneva 
Bulletin  533,  “The  Quality  of  Packet 
Vegetable  Seed.”  This  and  later  bulle¬ 
tins  tell  just  what  percentages  of  germ¬ 
ination  have  been  found  in  packet  seed 
sold  throughout  the  state.  A  time  was 
also  spent  on  the  plats  where  Mr.  C!  B. 
Sayre  is  trying  out  a  large  number  of 
strains  of  tomatoes  with  reference  to 
their  usefulness  for  cannery,  and  where 
he  is  also  carrying  on  a  most  compre¬ 
hensive  layout  of  fertilizer  experiments. 

Conferences  such  as  this,  held  on  the 
trial  grounds  and  experimental  fields, 
are  most  promising  as  pointing  toward 
better  understandings  among  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Seed  users,  seed  producers  and 
scientists  all  contribute  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  practical  needs,  commer¬ 


cial  problems  and  the  findings  that  can 
be  used  in  meeting  the  various  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  expected  that  the  Cornell 
conference  will  become  an  annual  occa¬ 
sion. — Paul  Work. 


Potatoes  and  Cabbage 

TN  reporting  the  potato  situation  for 
A  this  fall,  the  word  “Normal”  has  been 
much  used,  both  as  to  crop  and  price, 
and  as  applied  to  both  New  York  and 
the  country  as  a  whole.  It  seems  how¬ 
ever,  that  blight  has  been  damaging  in 
Pennsylvania,  frost  in  Minnesota  and 
drouth  in  Michigan  with  the  result  that 
some  careful  observers  are  not  as  san¬ 
guine  regarding  the  total  volume  of  the 
crop  as  they  were  some  weeks  ago. 
Blight  is  reported  from  all  sections  of 
New  York  but  it  seems  to  be  worse  in 
the  East  and  North.  Western  New 


York  has  not  shown  much  so  far  but 
the  amount  of  damage  is  still  subject 
to  the  weather  from  now  on. 

The  cabbage  crop  is  heavy.  Acreage 
has  been  increased  and  conditions  have 
been  favorable  for  heavy  yield.  Mid- 
September  found  cabbage  being  loaded 
in  cars  as  low  as  five  to  six  dollars  a 
ton,  which  augurs  anything  but  well 
thus  early  in  the  season.  The  peak  is 
yet  to  come.  The  crop  runs  large  in 
size  of  heads  and  those  who  have  plant¬ 
ed  close  and  kept  the  growth  within 
bounds  should  enjoy  an  advantage  in 
selling.  This  is  the  kind  of  year  when 
the  large  and  flattened  types  of  Danish 
are  discounted  at  the  car-door  and  even 
rejected  as  domestic. — Paul  Work. 


I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  A.  A. 
for  several  years  and  I  wish  to  tell  you 
that  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  farm 


papers  that  comes  into  my  home — so 
helpful  in  every  way. — E.  A.  K., -Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Likes  Service  Bureau 

I  am  sending  you  a  couple  of  clip¬ 
pings  from  a  farm  paper  that  may,  as 
the  hunting  and  election  season  comes 
on,  be  of  use  to  you  in  your  chestnut 
column.  I  think  a  lot  of  your  chestnuts 
are  pretty  good  and  some  are  decidedly 
antiques,  but  you  cannot  hit  all  folks 
alike  anyway. 

I  think  the  Service  Bureau  is  a  great 
help  to  any  farmer  and  your  fraud  warn¬ 
ings  ought  to  wake  up  most  of  the  read¬ 
ers,  although  some  get  careless  and  get 
stung  at  that.  . 

*  Well,  here’s  hoping  for  a  bigger  and 
better  paper  as  the  good  service  goes 
on. — J.  N.  S.,  New  York. 


Association. 


t>aul  Work 
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Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
•  to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 
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461  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


5%  Interest 


ON 


Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

A  PPLICATION  should  be  made  NOW  for  loans  wanted  this  winter  or 
early  spring.  Appraisals  cannot  be  made  during  the  winter. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  county,  or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 


at 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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A  Birds’  Eye  View  of  the 
Trenton  Fair 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

Seven  counties  responded  with  the 
most  attractive  fruit  and  vegetable  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  fair.  Cape  May,  Camden 
Monmouth,  Middlesex,  Somerset,  Mer¬ 
cer  and  Hunterdon  were  represented. 
Each  county  displayed  an  exhibit  that 
represented  the  type  of  crops  grown 
and  the  methods  of  marketing  most 
generally  followed  in  their  district. 

Cape  May  County  displayed  vege¬ 
tables  grown  for  their  roadside  market 
business  as  well  as  those  grown  for  the 
direct  customer  business  of  the  shore 
resorts.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  Cape  May  County  does  not  ship 
anything  out  of  the  county.  All  of  the 
fruits,  vegetables  and  milk  produced  are 
sold  within  the  county.  Cape  May 
County  also  has  the  largest  roadside 
market  business  of  the  state. 

This  county  exhibited  a  line  of  vege¬ 
tables  that  were  of  high  quality.  These 
farmers  grow  the  highest  quality  vege¬ 
tables  and  many  were  of  varieties  that 
are  little  used  commercially.  All  the 
products  were  in  the  small  containers 
and  the  line  was  about  complete.  Al¬ 
though  this  exhibit  arrived  too  late  to 
be  judged  with  the  other  granges,  it  was 
given  a  prize  that  was  considered  as  a 
sweep  stakes.  All  the  booths  were 
judged  by  a  committee  of  laymen,  who 
finally  selected  Cape  May  because  of  its 
ability  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  passer¬ 
by  and  cause  him  to  stop  and  buy.  It 
took  the  judges  over  an  hour  to  make 
their  final  decision.  The  competition 
was  very  close  with  Mercer  County,  an¬ 
other  strong  hold  of  the  roadside  mar¬ 
ket  business. 

Granges  Make  Exhibits 

In  the  general  grange  exhibits,  Mer¬ 
cer  was  placed  first,  Camden  was  sec¬ 
ond,  and  Hunterdon  placed  third.  Mer¬ 
cer  featured  the  retail  curb  market  busi¬ 
ness  and  had  a  most  attractive  booth. 
A  feature  of  this  display  was  the  use  of 
a  special  style  4  quart  basket  contain¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  vegetables  that  serve 
the  average  home  with  the  daily  require¬ 
ments.  These  packages  were  surely  at¬ 
tractive.  They  might  contain  an  egg 
plant,  probably  two  quarts  of  beans, 
three  or  four  tomatoes,  a  pepper,  some 
corn  or  some  other  vegetable.  Camden 
County  featured  a  commercial  exhibit. 
Most  of  their  produce  was  shown  in  the 
packages  used  by  the  big  growers  who 
cater  to  the  Philadelphia  market.  The 
exhibit  was  of  exceptional  quality  and 
some  varieties  were  shown  that  are 
little  grown  these  days. 

Hunterdon  County  had  an  exhibit 
that  won  almost  universal  praise.  Here 
was  a  fine  variety  of  the  general  farm 
crops  grown  in  this  county.  There  was 
a  wide  mixture  of  grain  along  with  the 
fruit  and  vegetables  that  made  a  most 
attractive  exhibit.  Middlesex,  Somerset 
and  Monmouth  all  had  very  fine  dis¬ 
plays,  but  lack  of  space  prevents  a  more 
general  description. 

More  Will  Exhibit  Next  Year 

Other  counties  not  represented  this 
year  regretted  they  were  not  there  an 
according  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Hullfish,  Law 
renceville,  many  others  will  be  m  place 
another  year. 

A  different  spirit  prevailed  among  tn 
machinery,  automobile  and  general  farm 
supply  exhibitors  this  year.  While  tne 
number  may  not  be  much  larger  t  ian 
in  former  years,  they  were  entirely  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  results  of  this  year 

show.  • 

There  is  more  interest  this  season 
new  machinery.  The  farmer  has  a  ,l 
more  money  and  he  is  planning 
spend  a  part  of  it  for  new  equipmen  • 
We  must  mention  the  newer  types 
labor  saving  machinery  that  is  makin 
its  appearance  in  the  state.  T  e 
combine  is  making  itself  a  factor  m  e 
I  Jersey  farming.  It  is  here  to  stay  ^ 
from  the  interest  shown  at  the  iai 
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js  going  to  be  the  next  pie:e  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  sweep  into  general  use.  The 
nu  chine  shown  by  the  International 
Hc~  /ester  Company  drew  probably 
mere  attention  than  any  other  single 
ex  bit  on  the  grounds.  Many  of  the 
me  re  popular  lines  of  farm  machinery 
yvi.s  there  with  big  lines  and  the  re¬ 
ports  from  them  shows  that  the  farmers 
are  buying  or  planning  to  buy  heavily 
fc  r  next  year’s  operations. 

The  market  train,  which  created  so 
much  interest  in  South  Jersey  this  past 
summer  in  better  marketing  made  a  big 
hit  with  the  visitors.  According  to  A. 

E.  Mercker,  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets, 
over  10,000  people  passed  through  the 
train  up  to  Friday  noon.  This  makes 
about  20,000  who  have  passed  through 
the  train  to  get  a  better  idea  of  better 
marketing  methods  for  New  Jersey 
fruits,  vegetables  and  poultry  products. 

High  School  Teams  Judge  Stock 

In  addition  to  all  the  judging  con¬ 
tests,  the  Vocational  agricultural  schools 
of  the  state  sent  their  teams  to  Tren¬ 
ton  to  judge  for  the  finals  in  the  state 
contest  to  represent  New  Jersey  at  the 
National  Dairy  Show.  Eighteen  schools 
sent  teams  and  the  winners  were  se¬ 
lected  from  the  boys  with  the  highest 
averages.  Those  finally  selected  were 
Linton  Allen,  Flemington;  John  Rocka- 
fcllow,  Flemington;  John  Tilton,  Mt. 
Holly  and  Joseph  Price,  Lambertville. 
Hunterdon  County  carried  off  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  honors  with  three  members 
of  the  team. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fair  we  ran 
into  J.  W.  Bartlett,  dairy  specialist, 
agricultural  College,  who  by  the  way 
had  charge  of  a  large  part  of  the  cattle 
show  of  the  fair.  He  told  us  that  there 
were  over  700  head  of  dairy  cattle,  450 
sheep,  400  hogs,  90  Polled  Angus,  60 
Shorthorns  and  40  Herfords  in  the  main 
cattle  show. 

With  such  an  array  of  cattle  at  a 
show  like  Trenton  it  -was  considered 
evidence  that  Trenton  was  now  one  of 
the  leading  shows  of  the  East.  Over 
$20,000  in  prize  money  was  distributed 
among  the  exhibitors  in  addition  to  the 
club  winnings. 

Being  from  the  country,  another  ex¬ 
hibit  struck  the  eye  of  the  writer.  The 
Garden  Club  of  Trenton,  had  an  im¬ 
pressive  exhibit  of  the  waste  and  des¬ 
truction  caused  to  woodlands  and 
groves  by  camping  parties.  They  pic¬ 
tured  the  beautiful  spots  on  many  of 
our  farms  soon  turned  into  junk  heaps 
by  the  continual  visits  of  careless  camp¬ 
ing  parties. 

Should  Have  Better  Fruits  and 
Vegetables 

The  one  big  disappointment  of  the 
show  was  the  lack  of  a  fruit  or  a  vege¬ 
table  exhibit  that  would  be  a  credit  to 
the  state.  With  some  twenty-five  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  income  from  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  the  industry  was  not  represented 
as  it  should  be.  There  were  less  than 
■30  flats  of  fruit  and  not  over  that  many 
of  potatoes.  The  exhibits  in  both  lines  . 
have  been  excelled  at  many  county  fairs 
this  season.  In  speaking  of  attractive 
exhibits  of  fruit  and  vegetables  we  must 
give  credit  to  the  Trenton  Market  Gar¬ 
deners  Association  and  to  Cumberland 
County  for  the  fine  displays.  These 
were  outstanding  and  would  have  stood 
high  in  any  contest  where  similar  lines 
were  exhibited.  Evidence  that  the  state 
institutions  are  doing  all  they  can  to  be 
self  supporting  was  shown  in  the  at¬ 
tractive  displays  of  the  14  institutions. 
Here  was  evidence  of  considerable  can- 
n'ng  of  vegetables  fo-  winter  use,  be¬ 
sides  a  full  line  of  f  e  produce. 

I  he  home  cannir  ,  work  attracted  the 
attention  of  tb  a  sands  of  visitors. 
Everything  grown  on  the  farms  were 
t  Jere,  judging  from  a  hasty  inspection 
°l  the  exhibit.  There  was  a  consider- 
ahle  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibits 
0  eanned  meats.  These  looked  fine  and 
would  arouse  an  appetite  at  any  time. 


New  Scientific  Marvel 


c All  the  advantages 
of  an  automatic 
Delco-Light 


c 411  the  advantages 
of  a  storage  batten f 
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See  this 


New  Type  Delco-Light  Plant  Does 
Everything  but  Think! 


IF  you  think  all  farm  electric  plants 
are  much  alike,  see  this  new 
achievement  of  Delco-Light  and 
General  Motors.  Here  is  a  Plant  that 
wins  alike  the  enthusiastic  acclaim  of 
scientists,  engineers,  electrical  experts 
and  laymen. 

Small  Loads  from  Battery 

With  this  new  type  plant  you  can 
use  up  to  7  or  8  electric  lamps  and 
draw  the  necessary  current  right  from 
the  battery.  Thus  the  engine  runs 
unfrequently.  Less  fuel  is  used.  But 
throw  on  a  heavier  load  and  the 
engine  starts — instantly  and  automati¬ 
cally —  generates  enough  current  to 
carry  the  heavier  load,  plus  a  surplus 
supply  to  recharge  the  battery!  Thus 
only  a  small  battery  is  needed.  And 
even  this  lasts  longer. 

Science  Marvels 

Even  engineers  who  are  in  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  the  newest  trends  of  electrical 

DELCO 


science  marvel  at  this  Delco-Light 
achievement.  For  it’s  almost  human 
in  its  action.  An  automatic  throttle 
speeds  or  slows  the  engine  to  synchro¬ 
nize  with  load  demands.  An  auto¬ 
matic  choke  makes  starting  quick  and 
certain — even  in  cold  weather.  Auto¬ 
matic  pilot  balls — another  patented 
feature — show  at  a  glance  the  condition 
of  your  battery.  Easy  to  tell  about. 
But  15  years  were  devoted  to  intensive 
research  before  this  scientific  marvel 
was  perfected.  Even  then  it  was  not 
approved  by  General  Motors  until  7 
years  of  grueling  field  tests  proved  it 
worthy. 

Yet,  you  pay  no  premium  for  all 
these  new  and  revolutionary  features. 
The  entire  plant— complete  with  16 
cell  battery — is  offered  at  a  price  so 
low  that  it’s  well  within  the  means 
of  all  who  want  it. 

-LIGHT 


See  this  new  Delco-Light  plant  that 

is  now  being  discussed  so  widely. 
Write  or  phone  the  nearest  Delco- 
Light  distributor.  And  remember — if 
this  new  plant  doesn’t  exactly  fill  your 
needs,  there  are  many  other  models 
to  choose  from — priced  as  low  as  $2251 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Books 

In  the  meantime,  read  an  interesting 
illustrated  book  now  offered  free — “A 
Day  and  a  Night  with  Delco-Light”. 
To  those  who  answer  promptly,  we’ll 
include  “The  Miracle  of  More  Eggs” — 
a  valuable  book  for  poultry  raisers, 
large  or  small.  Don’t  wait.  Read 
the  facts  and  weigh  the  evidence. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  Qeneral  Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  J-206  Dayton,  Ohio 
■  ■  —  ■  ■  ■■  ■ 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY, 

Dept.  J-206  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Please  send  the  Free  Books  as  offered. 

Name - 

Address  — .... - - 


FARM  -  ELECTRIC  -  SERVICE 

There  is  a  Delco-Light  dealer  in  every  community .  The  nearest  wholesale  distributors  are  listed  below . 


DOMESTIC 

39  West  45th  Street 


ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


We  are  no  judge  on  home  work  in¬ 
cluding  sewing  and  the  like,  so  we  can 
simply  say  the  building  was  filled  and 
apparently  the  women  do  not  have  to 
spend  «ill  of  their  time  in  the  kitchen. 
They  have  some  time  for  the  making  of 
fancy  embroidery  that  is  near  and  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  woman. 

The  Fair  was  a  huge  success. — Amos 
Kirby. 


What  to  Do  When  Selling 
Timber 

1.  Get  prices  for  various  wood  products 
from  as  many  saw  mills  and  other  wood¬ 
using  plants  as  possible. 

2.  Before  selling,  consult  neighbors, 
who  have  sold  timber  and  benefit  from 
their  experiences. 

3.  Investigate  local  timber  requirements 
and  prices.  Your  products  may  be  worth 
more  locally  because  transportation  is 
saved. 


4.  Advertise  in  papers  and  otherwise 
secure  outside  competition. 

5.  Secure  bids  if  practicable  both  by 
the  lump  and  by  log-scale  measure. 

6.  Be  sure  that  you  are  selling  to  re¬ 
sponsible  purchasers. 

7.  Get  a  reliable  estimate  of  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  material  before 
selling. 

8.  Market  the  higher  grades  of  timber 
and  use  the  cheaper  for  farm  purposes. 

9.  Remember  that  standing  timber  can 
wait  over  a  period  of  low  prices  without 
rapid  deterioration. 

10.  Use  a  written  agreement  in  selling 
timber,  especially  if  cutting  is  done  by 
purchaser. 

Get  cash  with  order  wherever  possible. 
Do  not  accept  unsecured  notes.  :— 


Good  Wiring  on  the  Farm 

OOD  wiring,  well  planned  and 
v“*  properly  installed  is  essential  to  satis¬ 
factory  service.  It  is  not  a  job  for 
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TAKES  THE  PLACE  OF  SHELL  AND  GRIT 


SUPPLIES  CALCIUM  FOR  'BONE'AND  BODY',' 
.BUILDING.  PRODUCES  HARD  SHELL  EGGS. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  AND  FEEDING  FORHULA 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA,  NEWTON  J 


an  amateur.  An  experienced  electrical 
contractor  should  be  employed  and  should 
be  required  to  furnish  a  certificate  from 
the  New  York  Board  of  Fire  Under¬ 
writers  before  payment  for  the  work  is 
demanded.  This  certificate  is  required  by 
the  fire  insurance  companies  and  it  also 
gives  assurance  to  the  owner  that  the 
work  has  been  properly  done. — The  Elec¬ 
trified  Farm. 


On  most  dairy  farms  one  and  a  half 
tons  of  ice  to  the  cow  is  about  the  right 
amount  to  store. 


t 
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Make  the  most 
^Winter Milk  prices 


Here’s  your  opportunity  to  cash  in  on 
winter  milk  prices.  Make  the  most  of 
this  season’s  market  by  getting  your  pro¬ 
duction  on  a  sound,  economical  basis. 
There’s  a  Quaker  Dairy  Ration  that  just 
fits  your  farm,  your  herd!  Pick  your  feed 
below: 


Feed  the  Feed  that  Fits 
Your  Farm,  Your  Herd! 

Quaker  Boss  Dairy  Ration  is  the  ideal 
24 %  grain  ration  for  cows  receiving  tim¬ 
othy  hay,  grass  hays,  straws,  corn 
stover,  or  poorer  grades  of  clover. 

Quaker  Big  Q  Dairy  Ration  exactly 
20%  meets  the  need  of  those  herds  receiv¬ 
ing  poor  alfalfa  hay,  fair  clover  hay, 
or  real  choice  mixed  clover  and  grass 
hay. 

«.  '  tf  -.  _  t  ,i-  ' 

Quaker  Dairy  Ration  has  no  superior 
20%  when  cows  are  receiving  choice  clover 
hay,  good  alfalfa  hay,  or  an  excellent 
grade  of  fine  mixed  grass-and -clover 
hay ;  a  good  ration  for  dry  stock  and 
for  young  growing  stock. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed, 
as  the  exclusive  grain  ration  has  a 
real  place  when  the  herd  is  receiving 
liberal  quantities  of  the  very  best 
grade  of  alfalfa  hay.  For  blending 
it  combines  beautifully  with  any 
Quaker  high  protein  feed.  For  all 
stock  —  dry  stock,  horses,  sheep, 
swine,  and  steers  it  is  unexcelled. 

All  Quaker  Dairy  Feeds  contain  mo¬ 
lasses  in  dried  form  and  are  rich  in 
the  minerals  cows  must  have  to  make 
milk. 

Send  for  the  FREE  book — “The  Dairy 
Herd” — it  tells  you  just  how  to  meet 
the  feed  requirements  of  your  farm,  your 
herd. 

Th®  Quaker  Qafs  (pm  p  any 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 
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Some  Famous  Bulls 

' The  'Ten  Greatest  Proven  Holstein  Sires 


Editor’s  Note: — Some  time  ago  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American 
Agriculturist  offered  some  prizes  for 
the  best  letters  on  “The  Ten  Greatest 
Proven  Herd  Sires  of  the  Holstein 
Breed”.  Several  good  letters  were  re¬ 
ceived,  which  we  will  publish  from  time 
to  time.  The  best  one,  written  by  G.  M. 
Lyon  of  Wyalusing,  Pennsylvania,  is 
given  here  and  we  are  sure  whether  you 
are  the  owner  of  purebreds  or  grades,  you 
will  find  this  discussion  of  great  purebred 
bulls  interesting  and  valuable.  We  would 
be  glad  to  have  more  discussions  of  this 
interesting  subject  naming  proven  sires 
of  any  breed. 

*  *  * 

'THE  ten  greatest  proven  herd  sires  of 
the  Holstein  breed,  in  our  judgment, 
would  include  Pontiac  Korndyke,  Hen- 
gerveld  DeKol,  King  of  the  Pontiacs, 
Colantha  Johnanna  Lad,  King  Segis,  Sir 
Veeman  Hengervcld,  King  Korndyke 
Sadie  Vale,  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mer¬ 
cedes,  Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad  and  Cham¬ 
pion  Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac. 

The  influence  of  Pontiac  Korndyke  on 
the  breed  can  hardly  be  comprehended. 
He  was  sire  of  the  first  cow  to  produce 
1000  lbs.  of  butter  fat  in  a  year.  He  was 
sire  of  the  first  37-lb.  cow  in  the  world 
and  the  first  38-lb.  cow  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  a  42-lb.  daughter  and  a 
long  list  of  others  above  30-lbs.  Among 
his  list  of  yearly  record  daughters  are 
four  over  1000  lbs.  His  greatest  influence, 
however,  was  through  his  sons ;  no  less 
than  145  of  his  sons  having  tested  daugh¬ 
ters  ;  over  30  different  sons  have  sired 
30-lb.  daughters.  Among  them  is  King 
of  the  Pontiacs,  Pontiac  Aaggie  Korn¬ 
dyke,  Korndyke  Abbekerk,  Rag  Apple 
Korndyke,  Fairview  Pontiac  Beets  Korn¬ 
dyke  and  Dutchland  Sir  Pontiac  Rag 
Apple,  whose  daughters  have  records  up 
to  41-lbs.  in  7  days  and  several  above 
1000  lbs.  butter  in  a  year. 

The  First  Century  Sire 

Many  of  the  best  sons  and  daughters 
of  Pontiac  Korndyke  were  out  of  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Hengerveld  DeKol,  thus  the  great¬ 
ness  of  these  two  sires  is  closely  linked 
together.  Hengerveld  DeKol  was  the 
first  century  sire  and  100  per  cent  brother 
to  Pietertje  Hengerveld’s  Count  DeKol, 
both  being  sired  by  DeKol  2d’s  Butter 
Boy  and  out  of  daughters  of  Milla’s 
Pietertje  Netherland  and  their  second 
dam  was  Netherland  Hengerveld,  the  first 
cow  to  beat  the  26.5-lbs.  record  of  DeKol 
2d. 

Many  consider  Pontiac  Artis  his  great- 
daughter,  others  Princess  Hengerveld  De¬ 
Kol  with  a  7  day  record  of  33.62  lbs.,  and 
others  the  first  28-lb.  daughter,  Pontiac 
Lunde  Hengerveld,  the  dam  of  King  of 
the  Pontiacs. 


Hengerveld  DeKol  has  ten  30-]^ 
daughters  and  many  proven  sons. 

King  of  the  Pontiacs  is  the  only  double 
century  sire  with  more  30-lb.  daughters 
than  any  other  sire.  He  is  also  the  sire 
of  the  first  44-lb.  cow  and  many  other 
large  producers.  He  also  has  more  proven 
sons  than  any  other  sire,  and  56  sons  and 
12  daughters  that  have  30-lb.  daughters. 

Colantha  Johanna  Lad  is  the  most  noted 
son  of  Sarcastic  Lad  and  is  out  of  the 
first  35-lb.  cow,  Colantha  4th’s  Johanna. 

He  has  a  long  list  of  tested  daughters 
in  both  7-day  and  long-time  test  and  also 
has  over  100  proven  sons.  Perhaps  his 
best  son  was  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka 
who  has  a  wonderful  list  of  tested  daugh¬ 
ters. 

Offspring  Determines  Worth  of 
Sire 

King  Segis  was  sired  by  the  best  son 
of  the  first  29-lb.  cow  and  his  dam  has  a 
record  of  29.62  lbs.  butter  in  7  days.  Al¬ 
though  he  died  at  six  years,  yet  he  has 
87  tested  daughters,  11  over  30  lbs.,  and 
87  proven  sons,  including  the  sire  of  the 
world’s  record  senior  four-year-old  with 
46.84  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  also  the  sire 
of  the  only  cow  to  milk  37000  lbs  in  365 
days. 

Sir  Veeman  Hengerveld  was  sired  by 
a  son  of  the  first  30-lb.  cow,  Sadie  Vale 
Concordia.  He  has  143  tested  daughters, 
21  over  30  lbs.,  and  17  with  long-time  rec¬ 
ords.  Many  of  his  best  daughters  were 
mated  with  King  Korndyke  Sadie  Vale, 
thus  line  breeding  to  Sadie-  Vale  Con¬ 
cordia,  both  sires  being  grandsons  of  this 
famous  cow.  This  cross  has  produced 
30-lb  cows  and  many  good  bulls.  Sir 
Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes  was  sired  by 
Jack  Mercedes,  a  grandson  of  the  first 
29-lb.  cow,  and  out  of  the  35-lb.  cow, 
Pietertje  Maid  Ormsby.  He  is  considered 
the  most  outstanding  sire  of  long-distance 
producers  and  show  ring  winners.  He 
has  72  tested  daughters,  15  from  30  to  44 
lbs.,  also  15  from  1000  to  1497  lbs.  in  long¬ 
time  test.  Among  his  41  proven  sons  are 
the  three  full  brothers,  Sir  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Mercedes  37th,  King  of  the 
Ormsbys  and  Creator,  all  noted  sires. 

Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad  was  sired  by  a 
son  of  the  great  35-lb.  cow,  Pietertje 
Maid  Ormsby,  and  out  of  the  34-lb.  cow, 
Polly  Posch.  He  has  21  daughters  with 
7  day  records  from  30  to  36  lbs. ;  also 
20  daughters  with  records  over  1000  lbs. 
in  long-time  test ;  also  23  proven  sons. 

Champion  Echo  Sylvia  Pontiac  was 
sired  by  a  son  of  the  first  44-lb.  cow  and 
out  of  May  Echo  Sylvia,  over  41  lbs. 
butter,  1000  lbs.  milk  in  17  days.  He  has 
77  tested  daughters,  20  over  30  lbs.,  2 
over  1000  lbs.  in  yearly  test ;  one  produced 
31970  lbs.  milk,  1246.12  lbs.  butter  in  365 


Gene  Tunney  trains  on  Milk.  Lindbergh  requested  a  glass  of  milk  on  the  comPletio 
of  his  historic  flight.  Now  Gene  Tunney  adds  to  the  fame  of  milk  as  a  food  T 
champions. 
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$4500  Extra  PROFIT! 

IN  November,  1925,  a  certified  dairy  in 
Wisconsin  installed  6  double-unit  Uni¬ 
versal  Milkers.  The  equipment  eliminated 
three  men  from  the  payroll  who,  with 
board,  were  costing  £90.00  a  month,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  total  saving  of  £3 ,240  per  year! 
Over  a  period  of  two  years  the  equipment 
will  have  paid  for  itself  and  netted  the 
dairyman  an  extra  profit  of  £4,500, 

Write  for  free  catalog  which  tells  all 
about  this  profit-making  equipment . 

The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Departmt..,  aa  Waukesha,  Wis. 


n atural  mi  1  ke r 


Allegany  -  Steuben 

AYRSHIRE  CLUB 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL 
CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
HORNELL,  N.  Y. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  26 

40  -  AYRSHIRES  -  40 

BRED  TO  FRESHEN  NEAR  SALE  TIME. 
All  from  accredited  herds!  Modified  Area! 

Best  of  breeding,  conformation,  and  pro¬ 
duction  at  your  own  price.  This  club 
miantains  its  reputation  for  square  deal¬ 
ing  and  it  will  pay  you  to  attend  this  sale. 

Write  for  catalogue 

Irving  M.  Jones 

Box  395  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


days.  He  has  36  proven  sons,  one  of 
which  was  the  leading  sire  of  honor  list 
daughters  during  the  1925-1926  testing 
year. 


Milk  Producers  Advisory  Board 
Hold  First  Meeting 

'  |  'HE  Milk  Producers’  Advisory  Board 
met  in  Albany  on  September  12,  or¬ 
ganized,  and  drew  up  simple  rules  of 
procedure.  Northern  New  York  pro¬ 
ducers  who  were  instrumental  in  start¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  a  unified  marketing  asso¬ 
ciation  of  dairymen  were  not  present. 
Neither  was  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  which  had  de¬ 
clined  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Board 
or  to  meet  with  it.  Sheffield  Producers 
Cooperative  Association  and  the  United 
Cooperative  Association  representatives 
were  present.  Peter  G.  TenEyck  of 
Albany,  who  has  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  several  Utica  meetings  and  of  the 
preliminary  committee  which  led  to  the 
recommendation  for  the  formation  of 
an  Advisory  Board,  resigned  his  chair¬ 
manship.  After  some  discussion,  the 
committee  voted  to  adopt  the  following 
principles  and  rules  of  procedure: 

Membership.  The  membership  of  the 
Advisory  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committees  of  the  Sheffield  Produc¬ 
ers  Cooperative  Association,  Inc.,  and  the 
Unity  Dairymen’s  Cooperative  Association 
Inc.,  with  an  additional  member  for  each 
10,000  members,  or  major  fraction  thereof, 
belonging  to  each  cooperating  organiza¬ 
tion.  Other  incorporated  milk  selling  or¬ 
ganizations  operating  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  may  be  admitted  to  membership 
on  the  same  basis  and  with  equal  rights 
and  privileges. 

Officers .  The  officers  of  the  Advisory 
Board  shall  be  a  president,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer  and  such 
Committees  as  the  Advisory  Board  may 
from  time  to  time  create. 

Duties  of  Officers 


-:_r£  T.. 


Absorbine  will  reduce  in¬ 
flamed,  swollen  joints,  sprains, 
bruises,  soft  bunches.  Quickly 
heals  boils,  poll  evil,  quittor, 
fistula  and  infectedsores.WiU, 
not  blister  or  remove  hair.  You 
can  work  horse  while  using. 
I  $2. 50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
|  Send  for  book  7-S  free. 

From  our  files:  “Fistula  ready  to 
burst.  Never  saw  anything  yield 
to  treatment  so  quickly.  Will 
I  be  without  Absorbine.” 


TRADE  Mark  reGIu.-s.  patcf? 


lW.  F.  YOUNG.  Ina  579Lvman  St„  Springfield 


FISHKILL 

FARMS 

Announce  the  sale  of 

Fishkill  Colantha  Aaggie  Sir  May 

to  Mr.  Paul  J.  Wurst 

OF  HOLLAND,  N.  Y. 

In  1924  Mr .  Wurst  purchased  Fish¬ 
kill  Pontiac  Sir  Inka.  Mr.  Wurst 
writes,  “IV  c  have  used  him  as  our 
herd  sire  since  that  time.  W e  have 
had  some  good  heifers  from  him.  We 
now  wish  a  young  bull  to  use  on  these 
heifers .” 

We  have  a  few  choice  individuals 
which  we  offer  subject  to  prior 
sale. 

Fishkill  Hengerveld  Lake  Cedar 

Born  February  12,  1927 

Fishkill  Sir  May  DeKol  Inka 
Born  February  15,  1927 
Fishkill  Aaggie  Inka  Sir  May 
Born  February  17,  1927 
Fishkill  Sir  May  Colantha 
Born  February  21,  1927 

For  prices,  terms,  detailed  pedigrees 
and  other  particulars  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


President.  The  president  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Board  and 
perform  any  other  duties  attendant  on  such 
office. 

Vice  President.  The  vice  president  shall 
perform  all  the  duties  of  the  president  in 
the  president’s  absence. 

Secretary.  The  secretary  shall  issue  no¬ 
tices  of  meetings,  keep  the  minutes  thereof 
and  perform  any  other  duties  attendant 
upon  such  office. 

Treasurer.  The  treasurer  shall  keep  a 
record  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements 
and  perform  any  other  duties  attendant 
upon  such  office. 

Duties  of  the  Advisory  Board 

The  Advisory  Board  shall  use  its  utmost 
endeavors  to  carry  into  effect  the  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  unanimous  recommendation  of 
the  Dairymen’s  Milk  Program  Committee 
which  was  emphatically  endorsed  by  the 
mass  meeting  of  dairymen  held  at  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  June  27,  1927,  as  follows  : 

“We  recommend  that  there  be  immed¬ 
iately  organized  an  Advisory  Board  of 
Milk  Producers.  This  Advisory  Board 
should  be  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  several  producers’  organiza¬ 
tions  marketing  milk  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  market.  The  duties  of  this  Advis¬ 
ory  Board  should  be  to  deal  with  these 
problems  of  mutual  interest  to  the  dairy¬ 
men  of  the  New  York  milk  shed  such 
as  avoiding  duplication  of  dealers’  plants 
so  far  as  practical,  to  protect  the  indus¬ 
try  in  matters  of  legislation,  to  devise 
plans  for  an  adeqaute  production  of 
milk  throughout  all  the  year  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed,  to  study  dairy  condi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  territory,  and  take 
such  action  as  they  deem  advisable  to 
better  said  conditions. 

The  expense  of  this  Advisory  Board 
should  be  pro-rated  among  the  various 
marketing  groups  according  to  their 
representation  on  the  Advisory  Board.” 


A  good  short  cut  in  butchering  that 
saves  the  men’s  time  and  the  women’s 
efforts  is  to  run  the  lard  fat  through 
the  meat  grinder.  It  makes  better  lard 
in  less  time  than  the  old  squeezing  pro¬ 
cess. 
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*  STAR  * 

LITTER  CARRIER 

HUNT, 


HELM.  FERRIS  A  CA 

HAO.VA.nD,  /•-*—  s&t 


gSprSTARl 

Flitter] 

CARRIER1 


Railroads  the  manure. 
Saves  walking  miles 
with  a  wheelbarrow 
every  winter.  Saves 
money,  time,  temper 
and  backaches. 
Quickest  to  lower  o t 
lift.  Quickest  to  pay  for 
itself.  Lasts  for  years 
and  years. 

Card  or  Coupon  Brings 
200-Page  Book 
on  carriers,  stalls; 
stanchions,  pens,  etc. 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc.; 

Harvard,  Ill.:  (Dept.  AT) 

Send  Star  Line  Book  showing  carriers  for 

□  Barn  □  Rigid  Track 

□  Hog  House  □  Cable  Track 

□  Hen  House  □  Combination  of  both 

□  Water  Bowls  for _ Cows 


Mean  more  milk  and  more  money.  Milk  is 
87%  water.  A  cow  that  drinks  enough  gives 
20  to  30%  more  milk.  A  Star  Bowl  gives  her 
the  water.  Brass  valve,  can’t  clog  or  rust. 
Snaps  shut  when  cow  stops  drinking.  [All  work¬ 
ing  parts  outside.  Bowl  cleaned  without  remov¬ 
ing  it.  Fits  any  steel  stall  or  wood.  Works  under 
any  pressure.  Detachable  bowls  if  desired. 

Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc. 

;  Complete  Barn  Outfitters 
*  HARVARD,  ILL. 

Albany,  N.  Y.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Send  sketch  for  free  blue  print  and 
figures  on  a  complete  carrier  outfit . 


Equipment 


Increase  Milk  ‘Profits  This  Winter! 

Fall  is  here  and  the  cold  winter  months  will  soon  follow. 
Is  your  herd  in  a  healthy  vigorous  condition? 

Feed  properly  now  and  avoid  that  slump  in  production. 

Cottonseed  Meal  furnishes  the  needed  protein 
to  balance  the  farm  grains. 

Cottonseed  Meal  is  not  only  rich  in  protein  but  high  in  energy  value. 

Cut  down  your  cost  of  production  ! 

Feed  Cottonseed  Meal  in  your  rations 
to  insure  efficiency  and  economy! 

Get  quotations  from  your  local  dealer  or 
broker.  For  feeding  information,  write: 

Cottonseed  Products  Association  A- 1 
Southeastern  Office 
809  Palmetto  Building 
Columbia,  S.  C. 


Get  A  Handful  of  Inquiries  in  Every  Mail 

FROM  A  MARKET  OF 

140,000  American  Agriculturist  Subscribers 

USE  A  CLASSIFIED  “AD” 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Class 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  October 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Danymens  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 
League  Producer* 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $3.37  $3.22 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.20 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.36 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.61 
S  Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  ...2.35  2.10 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese . Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  ana  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  October, 
1926  was  $3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield's 
$2.95  for  3%. 

i’tie  above  prices  m  each  class  are  not 
thr  final  prices  the  farmei  receives.  The 
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jKeepYbur  Butter 
Uniform  and 
Bold  Your  Customers 


Don’t  wait  for  your  customers 
to  complain  about  the  variable 
color  of  your  butter.  Keep  your 
butter  that  golden  June  color 
everybody  likes  by  putting  a 
few  drops  of  Dandelion  Butter 
Color  into  the  churn.  It  is  purely 
vegetable,  wholesome  and  ab¬ 
solutely  tasteless.  It .  meets  all 
State  and  National  Food  laws. 
All  large  creameries  have  used 
Dandelion  Butter  Color  for 
years.  It  does  not  col¬ 
or  buttermilk.  You  can 
get  the  large  bottles 
for  35c  from  all  drug 
or  grocery  stores. 

WeS#  &  RkitarAwm  Co.,  lac. 

Burlington,  Vermont 


Send 

for 

/free 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  ana 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  18S3,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
/our  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
•ollday  calendar  folder  K  27.  £3 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co  ke  Bos^d  mtZT  1 

1 ’’  o'  ry  c  Etc-  —  Smah  consignment*  from 

‘-‘ggS,  producers  In  tour  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
yout  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO.. 
17C  Duane  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


346  Acre  Money-Making  Farm 
For  $7000,  Only  $800  Cash  Needed 

Big  hay  crops  &  100  acres  level  fields  for  bumper  crops 
all  kinds;  brook  &  springs  in  pasture,  good  fences,  esti¬ 
mated  1000  cords  wood;  good  10-room  house,  water  in¬ 
side,  great  50x115  ft.  basement  barn,  ties  45  head;  silo, 
ether  bldgs.,  best  neighbors,  ready  markets.  If  settled 
now  will  leave  3  horses,  complete  line  modern  machinery, 
vehicles,  tools,  hay  &  other  crops;  price  $7000,  only 
$800  cash.  Chance  for  hustler  to  become  independent, 
j.  j.  DASHNER,  Strout  Agency,  164  Washington  St., 
Barre,  Vt. 


100  Acres,  17  Cattle,  Crops,  Etc. 
Handy  City  of  200,000. 

The  kind  of  farm  so  many  people  wish  they  had,  fertile 
fields  for  high-paying  crops,  estimated  2000  cords  fire¬ 
wood.  sugar  grove  &  fruit,  amply  watered  pastures;  good 
9-room  white  home,  70  ft.  barn  with  silo,  milk,  hen 
houses,  hog  house  18x40,  granary,  etc.;  convenient  ad¬ 
vantages,  pleasant-  motor  trip  big  city  markets.  Low  price 
$5500,  less  than  bldgs,  value,  includes  everything  if  tak¬ 
en  soon,  horses,  9  cows,  young  stock,  reg.  bull,  lot  hay, 
cats,  potatoes,  etc.  for  winter  &  all  needed  implements  & 
tools;  part  cash.  Detail  pg.  11  illus.  fall  bargain  cata¬ 
log.  Free.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  A ve„  New 
York  City. 


200  Acres,  House  with  Bath 
Horses,  Hogs,  Hens,  20  Cows 

And  calves,  machinery,  tools,  about  40  tons  hay,  corn, 
potatoes,  millet,  buckwheat,  firewood,  included:  easily  car¬ 
ry  30  to  40  head,  splendidly  watered,  good  pasturage,  160 
acres  tillable,  large  amount  wood;  all  farm  produce  taken 
at  door,  advantages  nearby;  good  14-room  home  with  bath, 
views  of  pond  on  place,  good  basement  barn,  etc.,  plenty 
fruit,  sugar  grove.  For  Quick  sale  only  $6000,  part 
cash.  JOHN  HUYCK,  Strout  Agency,  Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. 


final  price  received  from  the  dealer  Is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 
The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
August  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $1.57  per  cwt.  for  Class  1. 

BUTTER  HOLDS  RECENT  GAINS 

CREAMERY 
SALTED  Oct.  4 
Higher 

than  extra  .  .4954-50 
Extra  (92  sc)  -49 
84-91  score  .  .39'/2-48 
Lower  G’ds  38  -39 


that  they  show  the  effects  of  heat  and 
some  of  these  lines  have  been  forced  out 
at  great  concessions. 

We  are  still  holding  an  advantage  over 
last  year’s  price  levels  on  the  fancy  lines 
and  that  is  something  to  feel  very  happy 
about. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MARKET  WEAK 


Sept.  27 


Oct.  5, 
1926 


FOWLS 

Colored  . . 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . — 

Leghorn  . — 

DUCKS,  Nearby  .... — 


Oct.  4, 

Oct.  4  Sept.  24  1926 

-  28-33  31-33 

— - —  23-26  22-25 


26-32 

20-24 

20-30 


29-31 

25- 27 

26- 30 


491/2-50  47  -  47/2 

48/2-49  46/2- 

3914.47/2  38  -46 
38  -39  36/2-37/2 


In  spite  of  a  lot  of  bearish  pressures 
the  butter  market  has  been  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  price  level  we  reported  last  week. 
We  are  now  on  a  comparatively  high  level 
when  we  consider  the  surplus  of  stock  in 
the  freezers  compared  with  that  held  a 
year  ago.  Were  it  not  for  the  storage 
we  would  be  in  a  very  serious  position 
for  the  fresh  receipts  do  not  begin  to 
approach  the  trade  needs.  The  jobbers 
prefer  to  use  their  storage  butter  how¬ 
ever  and  make  a  profit,  than  to  pay  the 
prevailing  rates  for  fresh  goods.  In  spite 
of  the  tendency  to  use  storage  butter  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  a  good  clearance  of 
fresh  receipts.  Consumptive  demand  has 
been  exceptionally  good. 

One  of  the  weakening  elements  that  has 
cropped  up  is  the  fact  that  the  Chicago 
market  dropped  a  full  cent.  That  tended 
to  unsettle  the  trade  a  little.  On  October 
4  there  was  a  4  cent  difference  between 
the  two  markets  which  is  said  to  be  very 
unusual  for  this  time  of  the  year.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  reported  from  the 
large  producing  .sections  of  the  west  that 
in  some  localities  the  make  of  the  butter 
is  a  shade  on  the  increase  due  to  dairy¬ 
men  feeding  and  also  to  slightly  better 
weather  that  has  prevailed  of  late. 

In  spite  of  these  depressing  factors 
however,  the  market  seems  to  hold  strong 
at  49c  for  extras  where  inspection  is  re¬ 
quired.  There  is  considerable  butter  of¬ 
fered  around  that  is  said  to  be  “better 
than  extras”  for  48/a  hut  when  official 
inspection  is  demanded,  the  tune  changes. 

CHEESE  AGAIN  HIGHER 

STATE  Oct.  5, 

FLATS  Oct.  4  Sept.  27  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  ..27-28  26/2-27/2  24  -25'/2 

Fresh  Av’ge  .. -  - -  22%-23 

Held  Fancy  ..  27-29  26/2-28/2  — - 

Held  Av’ge  . . . -  - - 

We  voiced  the  opinion  last  week  that 
another  increase  in  cheese  could  he  an¬ 
ticipated.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
not  very  hard  to  forsee  it  because  the 
situation  in  the  cheese  market  was  very 
firm.  Production  in  the  west  is  barely 
up  to  a  year  ago  and  it  is  very  limited 
here  in  the  east.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  very  considerable  shortage  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  compared  with  holdings  of 
a  year  ago. 

In  addition  to  a  light  make  in  this 
country  it  is  said  that  prospects  are  less 
favorable  than  a  year  ago  for  any  size¬ 
able  imports  from  Canada.  Last  year  it 
will  be  recalled  that  the  grinders  were 
heavy  buyers  in  the  Canadian  market.  If 
things  keep  up  the  way  they  are  cheese 
will  continue  to  gain. 

FANCY  EGGS  WORK  HIGHER 

NEARBY  Oct.  5, 

WHITE 

Selected  Extras 


For  Jewisli  New  Year  we  had  a  very 
satisfactory  live  poultry  market.  On  the 
second  holiday,  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
which  came  on  October  6th  the  market 
was  not  so  good.  The  best  market  day 
was  expected  to  by  the  4th  but  the  fel¬ 
lows  out  west  who  had  not  made  par¬ 
ticularly  heavy  shipments  for  the  New 
Year  holiday,  made  up  on  this  current 
market  and  values  went  like  ice  exposed 
to  a  sumrrfer  sun.  Invoices  indicate  that 
for  the  week  ending  October  8th,  we  will 
have  3/0  carloads  of  live  poultry  which 
is  more  than  we  need.  As  a  result  the 
market  on  fowls  went  entirely  t<j  the 
buyer’s  favor. 

.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  supplies  con- 
tmued  warm  -weather  hurt  the  trade  and 
a  large  quantity  of  stock  was  begging  for 
buyers.  No  market  was  set  on  the  4th 
due  to  the  fact  that  buyers  and  receivers 
were  so  far  apart.  Chickens  on  the  other 
hand  were  selling  fairly  well  where 
quality  was  desirable. 

The  next  Jewish  holiday  will  be  the 
Feast  of  Law  which  will  fall  on  October 
19.  The  best  market  day  will  undoubtedly 
be  October  17  and  shipments  should  he 
so  timed.  However,  this  is  not  an  im- 
poitant  holiday  and  we  do  not  look  for 
any  improvement  in  prices. 

Thanksgiving  is  the  next  big  holiday 
falling  on  November  24,  with  the  best 
market  days  November  21  and  22.  The 
21st  and  22nd  will  see  more  activity  in  the 
wholesale  market.  The  23rd  will  be  more 
or  less  a  retail  day  although  there  may 
be  some  wholesale  trade  early  in  the 
morning. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

The  wheat  market  has  been  somewhat 
unsettled  hut  the  changes  of  late  have  not 
been  marked.  The  trade  has  apparently 
been  watching  the  weatherman  just  as 
closely  as  it  has  been  watching  quota¬ 
tions.  Reports  of  heavy  snows  in  west¬ 
ern  Canada  are  reported  to  be  delaying 
threshing  which  means  delayed  deliveries 
to  the  elevators. 

The  corn  market  has  been  easy  follow¬ 
ing.  the  failure  of  the  weatherman  to  de¬ 
velop  any  frost  damage,  the  result  being 
that  the  crop  in  many  sections  is  maturing 
and  increasing  the  prospects  just  so  much. 
FUTURE8  oct.  5, 

(At  Chicago)  Oct.  4  Se*>t.  27  1926 


BROWNS 


Oct.  4 

Sept.  27 

1927 

.63-67 

62-66 

62-65 

.59-62 

58-61 

59-61 

.47-55 

47-55 

52-57 

.39-44 

39-45 

45-49 

.36-52 

36-52 

36-55 

.35-38 

37-40 

36-41 

.27-30 

27-32 

24-35 

.54-62 

50-60 

51-56 

.37-52 

36-48 

35-50 

Wheat  (Dec.)  . 

.  .1.31% 

1.30/2 

1.38/4 

Corn  (Dec.)  . 

....9334 

.9614 

.8O/2 

Oats  (Dec,)  . 

..  .48/2 

■  483/s 

.43% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

..1.42/2 

1.41  /p 

1.47% 

.95% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel. 
Oats,  No.  2 . 

.  .1.093,6 

1.12% 

..  .6I/2 

.60 

.53/2 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo ) 

Oct.  1 

Oct.  2, 
Sept.  !>4  1926 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.37.50 

37.00 

32.50 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

.29,00 

28.50 

25.50 

H’d  Bran  . 

.32.50 

32.00 

28.00 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.30.00 

29.75 

26.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.41.00 

41.00 

33.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

.38.00 

39.50 

32.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.46.00 

46.00 

38.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.41.00 

42.00 

34.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.40.50 

41.50 

34.00 

Corn  Meal  . . 

.38.00 

39.50 

33.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

39.00 

35.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.48.00 

48.00 

47.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.40.50 

39.50 

30.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.43.25 

42.50 

33.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.45.00 

44.00 

34.50 

There  are  several  outstanding  features 
in  the  egg  market  to  report  this  week. 
In  the  first  place  fancy  eggs  were  very 
scarce  on  the  4th  and  the  short  supply 
of  these  choice  marks  forced  prices  to  a 
new  high  level.  Compared  with  prices  of 
a  week  ago  browns  advanced  more  sharply 
than  whites. 

Another  feature  of  the  market  is  that 
medium  and  small  eggs  are  even  a  little 
easier  than  last  week,  the.  medium  grade 
eggs  are  coming  into  sharp  competition 
with  fancy  storage  stocks.  The  trouble 
with  most  of  the  medium  grade  eggs  is 


Islands  were  having  slow  sale  and  Maines 
were  meeting  a  rather  limited  outlet.  Po¬ 
tatoes  from  Pennsylvania  have  made  their 
appearance  on  the  market  and  are  said 
to  be  fairly  good  quality.  This  is  in- 
dicated  in  the  price  column  showing  that 
they  are  starting  off  on  a  better  level 
than  Maine  stock. 

.  During  the  past  week  the  potato  situa¬ 
tion  has  continued  to  improve.  Ex. 
tremely  dry  weather  has  apparently  re- 
suited  in  an  abrupt  check  of  the  rot.  Re. 
cent  arrivals  of  Maine  stock  in  the  New 
York  yards  show  much  better  quality.  As 
yet.  no  up-state  New  York  potatoes  have 
arrived  on'  the  market  although  offering 
have  been  coming  in.  Shippers  are  quot¬ 
ing  $3.25  per  150  pound  stock  delivered 
here.  The  quality  and  condition  of  the 
stock  is  said  to  be  pretty  good. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  is  still  holding 
up  in  fine  style  at  least  where  fancy 
stock  is  concerned,  primes  bringing  from 
$18  to  $18.50.  Nearby  veals  are  holding 
steady.  Medium  to  good  stuff  has  been 
bringing  anywhere  from  $15.50  to  $17.50. 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for 
your  benefit  by  American  Agriculturist 
cooperating  with  the  New  York  State 
and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  11:00  to  11:15  A. M. 
Standard  time 


34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 47.50  47.00  44.50 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buff  mo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

POTATOES  HOLDING  STEADY 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack  $2.60-2.85  2.35-2.70  3.60-3.75 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  3.00-3.75  2.90-3.25  4.25-4.50 

PENNA. 


150  lb.  sack.  3.25-3.35  -  - 

Bulk,  180  lbs  -  -  - - 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack  3  25-4.00  3.50-3.75  4.25-4.50 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  4.25-4.75  4.00-4.35  5.00-5.25 

Potatoes  have  shown  some  improvement 
hut  on  the  4th  the  tone  of  the  market 

was  not  particularly  encouraging.  ,  Long 


Lambs  still  hold  at  $15  but  the  market 
is  a  little  irregular.  States  have  been 
easily  bringing  from  $12  to  $13.  The  top 
prices  have  been  taken  by  the  prime  south¬ 
ern  stock.  Steers  are  in  a  steady  market, 
prime  grass  stock  going  as  high  as  $13. 

The  hull  market  is  firm,  heavy  fat  States 
selling  up  to  $17.75  although  most  of 
the  sales  are  at  $17.50,  mediums  usually 
$6.50  to  $7,  other  lines  down  to  $4.50. 

The  cow  market  is  steady,  heavy  fat 
states  up  to  $6.25  with  mediums  from  $5 
to  $5.50,  cutters  and  canners  anywhere 
from  $2.25  to  $2.50,  reactors  from  $3  to  $6. 

The  hog  market  was  back  above  the 
$12  mark  with  Yorkers  weighing  100  to 
150  pounds  with  sales  averaging  from  $12 
to  $12.50.  Heavier  weights  are  selling 
down  to  $11.25  with  premiums  for  any¬ 
thing  above  200  pounds. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  apple 
market  of  late.  McIntosh  are  still  bring¬ 
ing  from  $2  to  $3  a  basket  for  the  best 
lines.  Anything  that  is  average  has  a 
job  to  bring  more  than  $1.75.  In  barrels, 
few  States  Show  quality  to  exceed  $7  to 
$9.  Fancy  Vermont  McIntosh  are  bring¬ 
ing  $9  to  $10.50.  The  better  lines  of 
Greenings  and  Twenty  Ounce  are  selling 
from  $2  to  $2.75  a  basket.  Wealthies  have 
a  hard  time  getting  higher  than  $2  for 
fanciest  which  is  also  true  of  Wolf 
River. 

Cabbage  shows  a  little  better  condition. 
State  Danish  on  the  4th  was  quoted  from 
$18  to  $20  with  Domestic,  averaging  from 
$14  to  $16.  Cabbage  growers  want  to 
watch  their  step  this  year,  the  crop  is  an 
enormous  one  and  when  the  price  is  any¬ 
thing  near  in  line  with  the  seller’s  idea 
he  should  not  hesitate  but  get  the  crop 
in  his  pocket,  at  least  that  is  the  senti¬ 
ment.  At  the  above  quotations  the  market 
was  sluggish. 

Cauliflower  has  weakened  off  consider¬ 
able  both  from  the  Catskill  and  Long  Is¬ 
land  district.  Receipts  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  and  quality  nothing,  to  brag 
about.  The  Buffalo  market  is  said  to  be 
even  lower,  receipts  from  the  western_end 
of  the  state  reaching  never  above  75c  a 
crate.  Catskill  tops  the  market  at  $- 
for  the  best.  Cther  marks  down  as  low 
as  50c.  The  best  Long  Island  could  do 
is  $1.25.  Some  Long  Islands  sold  as  low 
as  10c. 

HAY  MARKET  QUIET 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  the  hay  mar¬ 
ket.  There  has  been  considerable  stock 
on  hand  right  along  and  in  view  of  rather 
indifferent  trading  the  situation  .  remains 
unchanged.  No.  1  timothy  rules  from  $--' 
to  $23  with  other  grades  and  mixtures 
proportionately  lower.  Rye  straw  is  se 
ins?  on  nar  with  the  finest  hay. 
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for  Economical  Transportation 


Amazing  Combination 
o/’Beauty,  Performance 
and  Low  Price  / 


All  the  beauty,  comfort  and  style  that  bodies  by 
Fisher  assure! 

A  chassis  that  is  famous  the  world  over  for  its  re¬ 
markable  performance  and  economy!  The  most 
impressive  prices  ever  placed  on  a  quality  car. 

Truly,  today’s  Chevrolet  provides  the  world’s  out¬ 
standing  combination  of  beauty,  performance  and 
low  price! 

Go  to  the  display  room  of  your  Chevrolet  dealer 
and  make  your  own  inspection  of  this  remarkable 
automobile.  Note  the  sturdy  construction  of  every 


The  emblem  “Cody  by 
Fisher”  has  long  been 
associated  with  the 
world’s  finest  automo¬ 
bile  coach- work.  You 
will  find  this  emblem 
on  the  body  of  every 
Chevrolet  enclosed  car 


The  Touring  $  CJ  'J  C 
or  Roadster 

The  Coupe  $625 

The  4-Door  <t  ^  — 

Sedan  .  .  *695 


unit — built  to  give  years  of  service  under  all  con¬ 
ditions  of  farm  use.  Observe  the  advanced  modern 
design.  Go  for  a  ride — and  know  the  thrill  of 
Chevrolet  performance. 

Here  is  everything  you  need  in  an  automobile — 
at  a  price  that  is  possible  only  because  of  General 
Motors  vast  resources  and  Chevrolet’s  great  volume 
production. 


The  Sport 
Cabriolet 


$ 


715 


The  Imperial  $n  A  C 
Landau 

Vi-Ton  Truck  STQC 

(Chassis  only) 

1-Ton  Truck  $/tQC 

( Chassis  only )  i  J 

All  prices  f.  o.  b* 
Flint,  Michigan 

Check  Chevrolet 
Delivered  Prices 

They  include  the  lowest 
handlingand  financing 
charges  available. 


CHEVROLET  MOTOR  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  MICH. 


Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


Q  U  -A  L  I  T  Y 


AT  LOW  COST 
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Now,  at  all  the  best  theatres,  you  see  Paramount  News,  and  Paramount 
Short  Features  as  well  as  Paramount  Feature  Pictures — two  hours  of 
glorious  entertainment — all  Paramount! 

Never  before  have  Paramount  fans  had  so  much  to  look  forward  to! 

A  complete  Paramount  program,  and  a  bigger,  better  program  of 
Paramount  Pictures  than  ever  before !  60  new  features,  with  the  greatest 
stars  in  the  world!  20  long  run  specials  —  “Beau  Geste”,  “The  Rough 
Riders”,  “Metropolis”,  “Chang”,  “Underworld”,  “Beau  Sabreur” — to 
name  a  few!  Paramount  News,  “The  Eyes  of  the  World”  !  Paramount- 
Christie  Comedies!  Paramount  Comedies  starring  Edward  Everett 
Horton!  Paramount  Cartoons  and  Novelties! 

Tell  your  Theatre  Manager  that  you  want  to  see  Paramount  Pictures 
— and  you  want  them  in  the  whole  show!  That’s  two  hours  of  the  best 
motion  picture  entertainment  in  the  world.  Paramount  is  the  “whole 
show”  in  1927-28 !  “If  it’s  a  Paramount  Picture  it’s  the  best  show  in  town.  ” 

{paramount  (pictures 

PARAMOUNT  FAMOUS  LASKV  CORP.,  Adolph  Zukor.  Pres.,  Paramount  Bldg.,  New  York 

j 

‘Produced  by  Harold  Lloyd  Corp.  Released  by  Paramount 
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for  Wear! 


-this  U.S.  Blue  Ribbon  Boot 


The  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
Walrus  —  an  all  rubber 
arctic  that  slips  right  on 
over  your  shoes.  Its  smooth 
surface  washes  clean  like  a 
boot.  Red  with  gray  sole, 
all  red,  or  black — 4  or  6 
buckles. 


Boots 
Walrus 
Arctics 
Rubbers 


Trade  Mark 


SLIP  on  a  pair — get  them  into 
action — see  the  stuff  that’s  in 
them — and  you’ll  understand  why  we 
say  this  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  is 
a  brute  for  wear! 

Look  at  that  thick,  over-sized  sole 
— made  from  a  single  piece  of  the 
toughest  rubber. 

Rubber  so  live  and  elastic  it  will 
stretch  five  times 
its  length!  That’s 
what  you  get  in  the 
uppers.  It  resists 


Five  times  its  length  it  stretches! 
That’s  what  a  strip  of  rubber  cut  from 
any  “ U .  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  or 
overshoe  will  do.  This  rubber  resists 
cracking  and  breaking — stays  flexible 
and  waterproof. 


cracking  and  breaking — stays  pliable 
and  waterproof. 

These  boots  have  rugged  strength 
—and  lots  of  it.  From  4  to  11  sepa¬ 
rate  layers  of  rubber  and  fabric  go 
into  every  pair! 

When  you  get  “U.  S.”  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  boots  or  overshoes  you’ll  find 
they’ve  got  long  wear  built  all 
through  them!  And  they  are  as  flex¬ 
ible  and  as  comfortable  as  you  could 
wish. 


The  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  line  is 
the  result  of  75  years’  experience  in 
making  waterproof  footwear.  Every 
pair  is  built  by  master  workmen 
— and  shows  it! 


Buy  a  pair.  It  will  pay  you. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


BLUE  RIBBON 


Genuine  Cork  Linoleum  Ruqs 

in  NEW-  DIFFERENT-'  PRETTIER.  Patterns 


ITS  pretty  patterned  surface  is  as  smooth  as 
varnished  woodwork.  Dirt  just  simply  won  t 
grind  in.  Grease  spots  come  off  as  easily  as  from 
a  smooth  china  dish.  As  a  covering  for  that  old 
kitchen  floor,  it  means  an  end  to  scrubbing. 

Think  of  having  a  rug  for  the  kitchen  so  pretty 
and  colorful,  (the  pattern  illustrated  is  from  an 
old  Japanese  design)  yet  so  easy  to  clean  and 
keep  clean.  It  will  stand  an  amazing  amount 
of  wear,  too,  because  it  is  made  of 
genuine  linoleum.  Given  an  occasional 
coat  of  clear  varnish,  it  will  last  year 
after  year  even  on  the  most  “walked- 
on”  floor  in  the  house. 


New  Jaspe  Rugs 

For  the  other  rooms,  there  are  the 
beautiful  new  Jaspe  rugs  with  the  wax 
finish.  If  you  have  not  seen  this  new 
type  of  smooth-surface  rug,  by  all  means 
ask  for  them  in  the  stores.  These  are 
made  of  the  very  same  Jaspe  linoleum 
that  has  become  so  popular  in  Arm- 


Just  a  light  mopping  makes  this 
lovely  rug  gleam  like  new 

strong’s  Linoleum  Floors.  The  Jaspe  graining  keep  its  original  lustre  and  freshness  indefinitely, 
is  solid,  right  through  to  the  burlap  back— it  if  waxed  as  needed,  and  polished  from  time  to 
can’t  wear  off.  time  with  a  soft  cloth. 

Each  of  these  Jaspe  rugs  comes  with  a  velvety  Jaspe  rugs  are  distinctly  an  original  Armstrong 

coat  of  wax  on  its  idea.  You  will  find  each  genuine  Armstrong’s 
surface.  It  will  Linoleum  Rug  identified  by  the  Circle  A  trade¬ 
mark  stamped  on  the  gray  burlap  back. 
Remember  to  ask  the  store  clerk  for 
“Armstrong’s”  byname. 


Book  of  Rug  Patterns,  Free 

“Rugs  of  Practical  Beauty”  is  a 
booklet  illustrating  the  new  Arm¬ 
strong  Rug  patterns  in  their  original 
colors.  You  may  have  a  copy  simply 
by  writing  to  Armstrong  Cork  Com¬ 
pany,  Linoleum  Division,  io^ojackson 
Street,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


In  the  large  illustration:  Pattern  ‘ 
No.  816.  Above :  Inlaid  Pattern  No 
Right:  Jaspe  Rug  No 
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American  Agriculturist,  October  15,  1927 

News  From  Among  the  Farmers 


w 


North  Country  Has  Unusually  Warm  Fall 

ITH  tlie  mercury  hovering  around  that  just  do  not  look  good,  will  scarce- 
34  degrees.  Fahr.  in  the  shade  on  ly  pay  for  their  passage,  and  should  be 

removed  to  make  room  for  those  who 


the  north  side  of  the  house,  one  is  mov¬ 
ed  to  wonder  just  what  will  happen 
next  during  this  peculiar  season  that 
we  are  having.  And  when  one  ven¬ 
tures  out  into  the  blazing  rays  of  the 
sun  with  the  attendant  high  humidity, 
it  appears  that  July  has  returned  once 
more  for  a  return  fling. 

A  September  gone  without  any  frost 
that  did  any  more  than  merely  show  a 
bit  of  color  is  a  novelty  up  here  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  and  one  that 
was  entirely  unexpected  after  the  cool 
spring  and  summer  that  we  have  been 
experiencing.  At  any  rate  the  last 
crops  have  been  finishing  up  in  fine 
shape,  and  I  was  in  more  than  one  corn 
field  today  that  stood  10  to  12  feet  in 
heighth  with  two  heavy  ears  on  many 
of  the  stalks,  which  gave  little  promise 
the  first  part  of  August.  Silos  have 
been  filled  and  refilled  and  most  of  the 
corn  that  is  still  out  will  have  to  be 
shocked  up  for  winter  fodder. 

Buckwheat  has  been  mostly  harvest¬ 
ed,  and  while  little  has  been  threshed 
as  yet,  it  gives  promise  of  being  a  good 
crop.  Potatoes  are  being  dug  and  are 
showing  up  as  a  fair  crop  on  the  aver¬ 
age.  Many  fields  developed  a  bad  crop 
of  weeds  after  being  “laid  by”  and 
these  are  making  digging  a  rather  ardu¬ 
ous  task.  “Leaf  Hopper  blight”  hasten¬ 
ed  the  final  end  of  many  a  promising 
lot,  too,  despite  the  ever  increasing  in¬ 
formation  as  to  control  of  this  pest  that 
is  being  disseminated. 

*  *  * 

DRICES  reached  24jri  cents  for 
cheese  on  the  Canton,  Gouverneur, 
and  Watertown  produce  boards  last 
Saturday,  the  highest  that  had  been 
reached  in  some  time.  This  will  be  a 
great  boon  to  the  producers,  and  will 
probably  tend  to  increase  production 
to  a  somewhat  later  date  than  usual 
this  year,  although  many  of  the  factories 
have  perfected  plans  to  turn  their  fluid 
product  over  to  shippers.  This  in  itself 
will  lead  to  the  continuing  of  production 
of  many  cows  that  normally  would  be 
allowed  to  dry  off  after  the  first  of 
November. 

Oats  are  still  bringing  about  50  cents; 
spring  wheat  around  $1.50;  buckwheat 
$1.90  per  cwt.,  potatoes  vary  quite  a  bit; 
and  for  hay  there  is  no  market  at  all 
right  now.  Eggs  are  becoming  much 
scarcer,  and  are  going  up  rapidly,  with 
the  prospect  that  a  fair  recompense 
may  be  obtained  for  them  soon.  They 
have  been  too  low  for  a  long  time, 
especially  when  the  high  prices  that  had 
to  prevail  for  corn  and  wheat  during 
the  summer  months  are  considered. 

*  *  * 

\¥/ITH  the  dropping  of  corn  to  a 
point  about  20  cents  per  bushel 
less  than  the  high  point,  poultry  men 
have  decided  that  perhaps  they  can  af¬ 
ford  to  keep  their  best  producers  over, 
and  also  their  pullets.  At  one  time 
in  August,  nearly  every  other  one  in 
the  poultry  business  with  whom  I  talked 
had  about  made  up  their  mind  to  kill  off 
their  stock  and  retire  temporarily  or 
permanently — as  their  state  of  mind 
might  be. 

At  a  series  of  poultry  meetings  and 
culling  demonstrations  held  in  our 
northern  counties  a  month  or  so  ago, 
the  question  of  profitable  egg  produc¬ 
tion  was  the  main  topic,  and  this  led  to 
discussions  of  the  various  related  points. 

1  lie  close  culling  of  low  producers  was 
the  first  one  given  attention  through 
the  demonstrations.  Hens  tc  be  kept 
°ver  must  show  more  than  ever  before 
the  points  that  have  been  developed  by 
good  production  during  the  season  just 
gone.  Pullets  for  the  young  flock  need 
a  careful  going  over  too,  as  late  develop- 
crs>  poor  body  type  birds,  and  those 


give  more  promise. 

As  to  feeds,  good  quality  and  a  proper 
balance  are  being  emphasized.  I  have 
at  hand  the  list  of  suggestions  just  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  Farm  Bureau,  which 
show  the  trend.  “Don’t  spend  money 
on  useless  items  of  feed”  is  printed  in 
scare  head  type.  They  continue  “With 
feed  costs  higher  and  every  indication 
that  they  will  continue  high  this  winter, 
only  tried  and  proven  rations  and  in¬ 
gredients  should  be  used.” 

*  *  * 

'THE  other  day  we  took  a  ride  around 
A  through  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  bordering  on  the  eastern  end 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  some  thirty  miles 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Farm¬ 
ing  conditions  there  were  about  the 
same  as  on  our  side  of  the  river,  and 
one  noticed  that  there  were  not  as  many 
silos,  but  a  considerably  larger  acreage 
of  buckwheat.  Fall  plowing  has  been 
well  started,  and  some  extra  good  plow¬ 
men  had  evidently  been  at  work  judg¬ 


ing  from  the  straight,  evenly  turned 
furrows. 

The  corn  had  about  all  been  cut,  but 
we  understood  that  the  borer  has  been 
causing  a  lot  of  trouble.  At  Deseronto, 
the  local  cannery  was  going  full  blast 
taking  care  of  the  sweet  corn  and  to¬ 
matoes.  The  latter  have  been  very  slow 
ripening,  but  those  that  were  being  tak¬ 
en  in  looked  very  nice,  smooth  and  uni¬ 
form. 

Many  of  the  farm  places  seemed  to  be 
well  kept  up,  even  better  than  many  of 
ours  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York, 
and  I  was  interested  to  learn  that  near¬ 
ly  all  the  farms  are  being  worked  by 
owners,  and  that  the  rented  farm  is 
the  exception.  Low  prices  for  farm 
products  are  a  serious  matter  with  our 
friends  across  the  border  however. 

Since  starting  these  notes,  the  rain 
has  started  falling  and  the  mercury  is 
going  down  too.  A  nice  rain  like  that 
which  is  steadily  coming  down  will  do 
a  lot  of  good,  and  will  soften  up  the 
ground  so  the  fall  plowing  can  be  car¬ 
ried  on  much  more  easily.  The  ground 
has  been  very  hard  in  many  sections. — 
W.  I.  Roe,  Oct.  3,  1927. 


Farm  News  from  South  Jersey 


|  AST  week,  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State  Grange  held  a- special  fall 
meeting  in  the  Hotel  Morton,  Atlantic 
City,  to  consider  some  important  matters 
pertaining  to  the  annual  meeting,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  committees  and  the  holding 
of  a  big  Sixth  Degree  meeting  at  Asbury 
Park  early  in  October.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  the  special  session  on  October  12, 
in  the  Armory  at  Asbury  Park.  In  an 
interview  with  David  Agans,  Master  of 
the  State  Grange,  they  are  anticipating  a 
large  class  of  candidates  from  Central 
Jersey  Granges.  Over  100  will  be  given 
the  Sixth  Degree,  in  anticipation  of  the 
next  session  of  the  Grange  in  Atlantic 
City. 

*  *  * 

'  |  ’HE  Gloucester  County  Poultry  Asso- 
elation  is  making  a  big  drive  to  arouse 
interest  among  the  local  poultrymen  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  bring  the 
annual  show  back  to  the  county.  During 
recent  years  the  show  has  been  held  in 
Gloucester,  just  across  the  line  in  Cam¬ 
den  County. 

The  show  has  grown  away  from  Glou¬ 
cester  County  except  in  name  and  some 
of  the  committee  feel  that  it  should  be 
held  in  the  county  where  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  reside. 

A  group  of  the  association,  headed  by 
Carl  Schoenor,  Woodbury,  is  holding  a 
meeting  in  Woodbury  to  arouse  interest 
among  the  business  men  and  the  local 
newsnapers  to  back  the  project.  Glouces¬ 
ter  Countv  markets  over  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  poultry  products  every  year  and 
the  show  is  held  outside  of  the  county. 
By  the  time  this  is  in  print  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  will  have  been  held  and  then  something 
definite  will  be  known  how  the  situation 
may  be  adjusted. 

*  *  * 

A  GROUP  of  South  Jersey  farmers 
catering  to  the  Camden  retail  curb 
market  have  adopted  a  scheme  that  is 
being  watched  with  considerable  interest 
by  other  growers,  business  men  and  news¬ 
papers.  Twenty-five  farmers  are  buying 
newspaper  space  in  a  leading  weekly  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  suburban 
readers  of  what  they  have  to  sqll  each 
week.  This  paper  circulates  among  the 
residents  of  one  of  the  best  towns  in  the 
state.  The  paper  hits  nearly  90  per  cent 
of  the  homes  and  highly  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  are  being  secured. 

*  *  * 

'“pHE  Salem  County  Agricultural  Fair 
will  be  held  next  week.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  this  county  has  staged  a 
county  fair  in  the  last  twenty  years.  While 
it  will  be  more  of  a  county  and  community 


affair,  it  is  assuming  proportions  that  now 
makes  it  look  like  a  permanent  affair. 
Muskrat  farming  is  an  important  industry 
in  Salem  County  and  this  is  to  be  por¬ 
trayed  along  with  other  types  of  farming 
practiced  in  this  county. 

*  *  * 

T  JP  in  Ocean  County,  E.  H.  Waite, 
County  Agricultural  agent  tells  us 
that  some  of  their  poultrymen  are  going 
into  the  winter  chick  game  by  using  the 
battery  type  of  brooder.  Several  have 
been  bought  and  the  first  one  is  to  be 
started  next  week.  These  batteries,  gen¬ 
erate  or  furnish  electrical  heat  and  the 
chicks  are  claimed  to  grow  to  a  nice  size 
in  a  remarkably  short  time.  This  is  a 
new  idea  for  poultry  raising  in  New 
Jersey. 

*  *  * 

While  at  the  Trenton  Fair  last  week, 
we  met  S.  S.  Stabler,  the  County  Agent 
in  Cape  May  County.  He  tells  us  that 
his  county  leads  the  entire  state  in  road¬ 
side  markets  and  that  practically  every 
bit  of  the  fruit  and  produce  grown  there 
is  consumed  in  the  county.  Mr.  Stabler 
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is  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  market  sys¬ 
tem  they  have  developed  down  in  Cane 
May  County. 

The  Fair  they  held  this  year,  was  also 
a  winner,  excelling  anything  they  had 
ever  held  in  the  past.  About  40,000  at¬ 
tended  the  fair.. 

Burlington  County  continues  to  grow 
as  a  cow  testing  district.  More  and  more 
herds  are  being  placed  on  test  and  the 
costs  of  milk  production  are  being  con¬ 
tinually  reduced  by  following  the  method 
of  eliminating  the  border  cow.  Three  As¬ 
sociations  are  now  in  operation  in  Bur¬ 
lington  County  with  nearly  75  herds  en¬ 
rolled. 

Dr.  William  Martin,  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  New  Brunswick  told  the  writer 
and  a  group  of  fruit  growers  a  few  days 
ago  that  a  part  of  this  season’s  light  crop 
of  apples  was  due  to  a  lack  of  proper 
pollination.  He  checked  this  statement 
with  an  observation  in  a  big  Cumberland 
County  orchard  where  a  block  of  Stay- 
mans  were  not  carrying  one  half  of  a 
crop  of  fruit  except  in  one  particular 
spot.  Here  was  a  Grimes  Golden  tree  in 
the  block  of  Staymans  carrying  a  big 
crop  of  fruit  and  every  Stayman  tree 
within  fifty  feet  carrying  four  times  the 
crop  of  fruit  as  the  trees  one  hundred 
or  more  feet  away.  Dr.  Martin  con¬ 
siders  this  an  important  idea  in  giving 
consideration  to  the  planting  of  trees  in 
an  orchard  of  any  size. 

*  *  * 

I  HIS  week  marks  the  close  in  many  of 
the  canning  plants  of  South  Jersey, 
while  others  are  planning  to  take  every 
tomato  they  can  get.  The  catsup  and 
soup  manufacturers  appear  to  be  short 
while  the  whole  tomato  canners  have 
about  all  they  want.  It  is  considered  a 
good  sign  when  such  catsup  makers  as 
Heinz  and  Ritters,  and  Campbell  for  soup, 
are  planning  to  get  tomatoes  as  long  as 
frost  holds  off.  In  some  seasons  no  one 
has  cared  much  about  tomatoes  but  this 
year  they  have  all  taken  their  usual  re- 
more. 

There  has  been  a  wide  variation  in  the 
quirement  and  now  they  are  wanting 
yields  of  tomatoes  this  year.  Some  re¬ 
port  crops  of  ten  and  twelve  tons  per  acre 
while  others  have  had  only  four  and  five 
tons  per  acre.  A  difference  of  two  weeks 
in  setting  the  plants  has  made  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  a  half  a  crop  or  a  fuli  crop. 

A  new  day  is  coming  in  the  tomato 
industry  of  South  Jersey.  The  growers 
are  going  to  use  more  spotted  or  blocked 
plants  and  the.  usual  custom  of  putting 
seedlings  in  the  field  is  about  over.  The 
blocked  plants  yield  about  double  the  crop 
as  the  seedling  plants. — Amos  Kirby. 


News  from  Central  New  York 


TT  has  happened  that  I  have  crossed 
several  counties  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  within  a  few  months.  Yes¬ 
terday  we  crossed  the  southern  part  of 
Chenango,  went  into  Cortland  and 
thence  to  Broome.  Each  locality  has 
certain  differences.  This  time  we  did 
not  see  more  than  two  or  three  poultry 
plantations  of  considerable  size.  There 
will  be  few7  changes  there  from  poultry 
because  of  low  prices.  Those  who  have 
large  numbers  are  well  intrenched  and 
will  hold  on  until  better  prices  come 
back  again.  One  farm  has  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  hens  and  will  close  them  out  but  it 
is  for  other  reasons  than  prices. 

There  is  certainly  a  tendency  to  put 
on  more  cows  and  high  prices  for  milk 
are  looked  for  next  winter.  Cows  are 
so  high  that  some  will  be  held  from 
buying  which  may  be  a  good  thing.  One 
farmer  thinks  that  it  will  soon  be  a  good 
time  to  sell  and  he  does  not  propose  to 
buy.  His  are  tuberculin  tested.  So 
many  are  complaining  of  the  advance  in 
the  price  of  feeds  that  they  will  buy 
cows  cautiously  according  to  their  talk. 
There  is  an  impression  it  seems  that 
rather  high  feed  prices  will  prevail  all 
the  fall  and  winter.  Some  tell  me  that 
they  are  doubtful  whether  it  is  now  a 
good  time  to  buy  feeds.  Another  man 
with  whom  I  talked  said  he  is  going  to 


chance  some  corn  for  fall  delivery  and 
place  his  order  whenever  some  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  mai’ket  appears. 

We  Climb  Some  Hills 

Our  trip  being  west  and  back  home 
called  for  crossing  divides  between  five 
streams  and  that  gave  us  a  better  chance 
to  see  the  different  farming  than  when 
one  follows  along  streams  although  it 
calls  for  some  hill  climbing.  For  all  that 
we  had  hard  roads  almost  all  the  way. 
It  was  only  when  we  got  off  the  hard 
surfaced  roads  that  we  found  consider¬ 
able  numbers  of  vacant  farm  houses. 
There  are  some  even  along  the  river 
valleys  but  in  one  instance  we  got  into 
a  region  where  farms  can  be  had  at  al¬ 
most  the  buyers  offer.  A  few  of  them 
have  standing  timber  at  that.  When  you 
come  to  a  farm  that  is  offered  at  less 
than  ten  dollars  an  acre  and  it  has  a 
fair  portion  thg.t  is  pretty  good  plow 
land  it  is  selling  at  too  low  a  price. 
More  than  that  it  isn’t  selling.  I  don’t 
know  whether  it  is  better  for  a  young 
fellow  to  buy  such  a  farm  because  it  is 
cheap  or  to  get  one  at  a  higher  price 
that  is  on  a  good  road  to  market.  It 
may  depend  on  the  man  somewhat. 
Some  tell  me  that  the  cheap  farm  is  the 
place  to  make  the  most  money.  I  am 
not  going  to  advise. — H.  H.  Lyon. 
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This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees 

Yes,  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why?  Because  they, 
are  proo.gated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings  Instead  of 
piece  roots,  aad  are  planted  on  upland  ground  for  better 
air  drainage.  This  means  most  profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both  we  and  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers'  Association  certify  the  Kelly 
tree  to  be  "True-to-Name". 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog.  Orders  shipped  on 
the  day  received  for  guaranteed  "True-to-Name”  stock. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  308  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS 


f 


True  to  Name  Fruit  Tree# 


Sizes 

2  to  30  H-P.  _______ 

Burns  Kerosene,  Gas -Oil 
Gasoline,  Distillate  or  Gas 

Delivers  power  far  in  excess  of  rating  on 
cheapest  fuels.  All  parts  interchange¬ 
able.  Equipped  with  WICO  Magneto,  die 
cast  bearings,  speed  and  power  regulator 
and  throttling  governor.  Scrap  your  old 
engine — pay  a  little  of  it  down  on  a  New* 
WITTE  on  my  Easy  Payment  Plan. 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  MY 

ENGINE  BOOK! 

No  obligation.  And.  If  interested,  ask 
about  Log  and  Tree  Saws,  3-in-l  Saw  Rigs 
or  Pump  Outfits. — ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

E807  Witte  Bldg., KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
5807  Empire  Bldg., PITTS  BURGH,  PA. 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 

When  in  need  ot  altalta.  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  tew 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis  Syr  IN.Y 


vmmvm 

If  you  are  desiriows  of  obtaining  a  BETTER  PLACE 

and  MARKET  to  sell  your  furs  at  LARGER 
PROFITS,  then  it  will  pay  you  to  write  me  today. 
This  FREE  information  means  money  in  your 
pocket.  Address  your  letter  or  postcard  to 

HARRY  J.  JACKSON,  President 
Oept.  11,  155  West  25th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  following 

Mock  Trial  Outlines 

Are  available  to  any  Grange  lecturer 
on  receipt  of  2  cents  each  to  cover 
cost  of  mailing. 

1.  Mock  trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for 

robbing  the  soil. 

2.  Mock  trial  of  a  farmer  for  criminal 

negligence  in  the  death  of  his  wife 
because  of  lack  of  labor  saving  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the^  home. 

3.  Mock  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

4.  Mock  trial  of  Johnny  Woodchuck  for 

stealing. 

Send  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 

To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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American  Agriculturist,  October  15,  1937 

What  Is  a  Day’s  Plowing? 

How  Today's  Job  Measures  Up  to  Old  Time  Estimates 


"HE  following  extremely  valuable  in 
formation  will  interest  every  man  who 
follows  the  plow.  How  well  we  remem¬ 
ber  the  keen  discussions  among  farmers 


TABLE  3.-  HOURS  OF  MAN  LABOR  RE¬ 
QUIRED  TO  PLOW  ONE  ACRE 
OF  STUBBLE 


of* .  day  with  one  team.  We  have  heard 
men  claim  that  they  could  plow  two  and 
a  half  to  three  acres  in  a  day  but  we  have 
never  seen  it  done.  The  following  infor¬ 
mation  proves  that  it  probably  is  not  so. 

The  facts  below  on  the  labor  require¬ 
ments  for  plowing  based  on  125  farm 
cost  accounts  for  the  year  1923  to  1926 
inclusive  were  assembled  and  written  by 
R.  D.  Reid  and  J.  K.  Harriott  in  “Farm 
Economics”,  a  bulletin  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Farm  Management  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture. 

“Among  the  many  factors  that  influence 
the  time  required  to  plow  an  acre  of  land 
are  the  size  of  the  field,  the  kind  and  size 
of  the  power  unit  used,  and  whether  the 
land  is  sod  or  stubble. 

In  plowing  small  fields,  considerable 
time  is  lost  in  making  the  turns.  If  fields 
are  both  small  and  irregular,  labor  ef¬ 
ficiency  in  plowing  is  further  reduced. 
Large  rectangular  fields  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  time  lost  in  making  turns 
and  in  plowing  the  headlands. 

Two-horse  teams  walk  more  slowly  and 
stop  oftener  than  three-horse  teams.  Most 
tractors  pulling  two  plows  travel  faster 
than  horses.  Further,  no  time  is  required 
for  resting  when  a  tractor  is  used. 


Size 

of  field* 

With 

two 

horses 

With 

three 

horses 

With 

Fordson 

tractor 

under  5  acres 

6.6 

(1  plow)  (2  plows) 
5.5  2.5 

5-10 

acres 

6.3 

4.7 

2.2 

over 

10  acres 

— 

— 

2.4 

all 

fields 

5.8 

5.3 

2.4 

*75  fields  under  5  acres  averaged  2.43  acres. 
56  fields  from  5  to  10  acres  averaged  6.88  acres. 
61  fields  over  10  acres  averaged  15.2  acres. 

Custom  rates  for  tractor  plowing  vary 
from  $2.50  to  $4.00  an  acre,  depending 
more  on  topography  and  soil  types  than 
on  the  sod  or  stubble  basis.  Stubble  fur¬ 
nishes  better  traction  than  sod  and  reduces 
the  time  required  fo^ tractor  plowing.  On 
the  cost  basis,  rates  for  plowing  sod 
should  be  somewhat  higher  than  for  plow¬ 
ing  stubble. 

TABLE  4.— COST  OF  PLOWING  ONE 
ACRE  OF  STUBBLE* 


Size  of  field* 

under  5  acres 
5-10  acres 
over  10  acres 
all  fields 


With 

two 

horses 

$6.34 

$6.05 


With  With 
three  Fordson 
horses  tractor 

(1  plow)  (2  plows) 
$6.82  $3.05 

$5.83  $2.68 

— —  $2.93 

$6.57  $2.93 


$5.57 

See  note  Table  2  for  labor  rates  used, 


Good  Care  Increases  Life  of 
Tractor 

'  I  "RACTORS,  like  horses,  do  not  last 
A  long  if  they  are  neglected,  or  abused. 
The  following  simple  rules  for  increasing 
To  plow  one  acre  of  sod  with  a  two-  the  life  of  these  machines  as  well  as  for 

reducing  their  repair  bills  are  offered  by 


horse  team  takes  from  SV2  to  71/ 2  hours. 
With  a  three-horse  team  drawing  a  single 
plow,  it  takes  from  5  to  6  hours.  With 
a  Fordson  tractor  and  a  two-bottom  plow 
it  takes  from  2  to  3^2  hours. 

TABLE  1.— HOURS  OF  MAN  LABOR  RE¬ 
QUIRED  TO  PLOW  ONE  ACRE 


OF  SOD 

With 

With 

With 

two 

three 

Fordson 

Size  of  field* 

horses 

horses 

tractor 

(1  plow) 

(2  plows) 

under  5  acres 

7.6 

6.0 

3.4 

5-10  acres 

5.8 

5.3 

2.8 

over  10  acres 

— 

— 

2.2 

all  fields 

6.8 

5.9 

2.9 

*61  fields  under  5  acres  averaged  2.84  acres; 
35  fields  from  5  to  10  acres  averaged  6.95  acres; 
ar.d  21  fields  over  10  acres  averaged  14.69  acres. 

Although  a  three-horse  team  plows 
more  in  a  day  than  a  two-horse  team,  the 
cost  per  acre  for  plowing  is  higher  with 
the  three  horses.  The  cost  of  the  third 
horse  is  greater  than  the  saving  in'  the 
cost  of  man  labor.  However,  if  a  third 
horse  would  otherwise  be  idle,  it  is  good 
practice  to  use  it  on  the  plow.  The  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  by  using  three  horses  may  re¬ 
sult  in  earlier  planting  or  in  the  planting 


E.  R.  Cross  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture. 

1.  Handle  the  tractor  as  though  it 
could  feel.  This  will  avoid  many  broken 
or  bent  parts. 

2.  Do  not  race  the  motor  except  when 
it  seems  necessary.  The  governor  is  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  the  motor  when  under 
load.  The  operator  must  throttle  it  when 
it  is  running  idle. 

3.  In  almost  all  cases  move  slowly  in¬ 
stead  of  by  jerks.  It  is  easier  on  the 
machine.  This  applies  to  shifting  gears 
and  operating  the  throttle  and  clutch. 

4.  Examine  the  machine  throughout  in 
order  to  detect  any  loose  holts.  Tighten 
them  before  damage  is  done.  This,  with 
oiling  and  greasing,  is  as  essential  as  the 
daily  care  given  a  work  animal. 

5.  Motor  repairs  and  adjustments  such 
as  taking  up  bearings,  replacing  piston 
rings,  cleaning  spark  plugs,  removing  car¬ 
bon,  and  the  like  must  he  done  eventually, 
but  may  be  deferred  if  the  tractor  is  care¬ 
fully  operated. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  daily  care,  give 
the  tractor  each  winter  a  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  with  water  to  remove  dirt  and  with 


cleaning. 


TABLE  2.— COST  OF  PLOWING  ONE 
ACRE  OF  SOD* 


With 

With 

With 

two 

three 

Fordson 

Size 

of  field* 

horses 

horses 

tractor 

(1  plow)  (2  plows) 

under  5  acres 

$7.30 

$7.44 

$4.15 

5-10 

acres 

$5.57 

$6.57 

$3.42 

over 

10  acres 

— 

$2.68 

all 

fields 

$6.53 

$7.32 

$3.54 

*Rates  for  labor  and  equipment  are  based  on 
cost  accounts  on  32  farms  for  1925  and  are  as 
folloivs:  man  labor  $.40  per  hour;  horse  labor 
$.17  per  hour;  equipment  use  $.11  per  hour 
(of  horse  labor);  Fordson  and  plows  $.82  per 
hour. 

Stubble  is  easier  to  plow  than  sod. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  so  important  that 
the  job  of  plowing  be  so  well  done  on 
stubble  as  on  sod.  From  one-half  to  one 
hour  less  of  man  labor  is  required  per 
acre  on  stubble.  Under  conditions  that 
are  typical  of  the  better  dairy  farms  in 
New  York,  the  number  of  acres  of  stubble 
plowed  in  a  ten-hour  day  averages  about 


This  may  make  it  a  little  damp  f0f  the 
man  in  the  silo. 


Apply  Lime  This  Fall 

We  are  planning  to  put  in  a  good  sized 
field  of  alfalfa  next  spring.  Will  there  be 
any  advantage  in  putting  on  an  application 
of  lime  this  fall?  How  much  lime  should 
we  use?— F.  G.,  New  York. 

YV/'E  certainly  advise  putting  the  lime  on 
vv  this  fall,  assuming  that  you  plan 
to  plow  the  land  this  fall.  It  would  have 
•been  still  better  to  have  applied  half  the 
lime  with  the  crop  grown  last  spring. 
Mix  the  lime  with  the  soil  after  applying 
it. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  will 
be  needed  as  this  depends  on  the  soil. 
Your  county  farm  bureau  manager  prob¬ 
ably  has  the  equipment  for  testing  soil 
for  lime  requirement.  A  common  rate  of 
application  is  a  ton  of  ground  limestone 
per  acre,  hut  your  land  may  need  more 
and  it  pays  to  add  enough  where  so  much 
work  is  required  to  get  a  crop  started. 


Keeping  Putty  from  Falling  Out 

“We  have  so  much  trouble  with  putty 
falling  away  from  the  window  glass,  that  I 
wonder  if  you  can  give  us  any  suggestions 
which  will  prevent  this  trouble?” 

T'HE  essential  things  in  getting  putty 
A  to  stick  properly  to  a  window  are 
to  have  the  wood  clean  where  the  putty 
bears  against  it,  to  paint  it  with  one  or 
twro  coats  of  linseed  oil,  to  have  the 
glass  well  tacked  in,  and  to  use  good, 
live  putty,  about  as  soft  and  flexible  as 
possible  and  still  be  worked  properly. 
The  two  causes  of  putty  crumbling  and 
giving  away  are  wood  so  dry  that  it 
immediately  sucks  all  the  oil  out  of  the 
putty,  and  putty  so  okl  and  stiff  that  it 
has  no  life. — I.  W.  D. 


Some  Dont’s  for  Concrete  Work 

'  I  TIE  following  suggestions  from  The 
Right  Angle  should  be  taken  to  heart 
by  every  one  doing  concrete  construction 
and  might  well  be  posted  up  where  all 
parties  interested  might  learn  it  by  heart: 

The  following  items  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  performing  concrete  work: 

Don’t  use  ice  cold  or  dirty  water. 

Don’t  disturb  concrete  after  it  has  com¬ 
menced  to  set. 

Don’t  wash  with  pure  cement,  always 
use  a  portion  of  clean  sand. 

Don’t  allow  a  mixed  batch  to  remain 
unused  for  more  than  half  hour. 

Don’t  fail  to  protect  new  work  from 
too  rapid  drying  or  from  freezing. 

Don’t  fail  to  tamp  thoroughly. 

Don’t  fail  to  soak  old  ccncrete  with 
water  before  endeavoring  to  join  it  to 
some  new  work. 


of  a  larger  acreage  thus  increasing  the  kerosene  to  remove  grease.  If  it  is  needed, 
possibilities  for  larger  returns.  an  overhauling  should  accompany  the 


Good  Silage  From  Frosted  Corn 

Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  making  good  silage  from  corn  that 
has  been  frosted?  Does  the  addition  of 
water  help  and  if  so  how  much  should  be 
added?— M.  W.  R.,  New  York. 

'  I  ’HERE  are  several  reasons  why  freez- 
A  mg  injures  corn  for  silage.  In  the 
first  place  the  plant  cells  are  broken  and 
the  moisture  rapidly  escapes.  If  rains 
come  a  certain  amount  of  plant  food  will 
be  lost  and  the  palatability  will  be  lowered. 
If  corn  could  be  cut  and  put  into  the  silo 
immediately  after  freezing,  little  damage 
would  be  done,  but  where  it  stands  or 
where  it  is  cut  and  allowed  to  lay  on  the 
ground  for  some  time,  it  is  damaged. 

In  answer  to  your  question,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  corn  in  the  silo 
as  quickly  as  possible.  If  water  is  not 
added,  molds  are  likely  to  develop.  The 
fermation  which  normally  occurs  produces 
an  acid  that  kills  molds.  This  acid  does 
not  develop  unless  sufficient  water  is  pres- 


Disinfect  Before  Storing 
Potatoes 

A  THOROUGH  disinfection  of  the  po- 
tato  storage  cellar  is  good  insurance. 
It  should  be  thoroughly  aired  out,  all  did 
removed  and  then  thoroughly  sprayed  of 
scrubbed  with  a  solution  of  1  pint  of  i°r‘ 
maldehyde  to  fifteen  gallons  of  water. 
This  will  destroy  fungous  growth  that 
might  otherwise  attack  the  potatoes. 


How  One  Subscriber  Treats 
Canadian  Thistles 

T  NOTICED  something  in  the  last  sev- 
eral  issues  about  Canadian  thistle, 
know  a  better  way  to  get  rid  of  311 
without  the  hard  work  which  we  know  1 
sometimes  worse  than  useless.  1 
tried  it  on  several  occasions  and  d 
not  failed.  Take  a  sprinkling  can  k  e 
ith  gasoline  and  sprinkle  jon  the  this 


w 


so  some  of  the  gas  will  run  down 


as  follows :  with  two  horses  from  1.5  to 
1.6  acres;  with  three  horses,  from  1.8  ent.  Enough  water  should  be  added  so  that 
to  2.0  acres;  with  a  Fordson  tractor  and  the  silage  will  pack  well.  If  a  hose  is 
two  plows,  from  4.0  to  4.5  acres.  available,  it  can  be  run  into  the  blower. 


the 

stems,  which  is  important  as  it  will  thefl 
soak  on  down  through  heart  and  roots- 
know  of  one  case  where  $10  wort1 


gas  cleaned  up  one  quarter  acre, 
is  no  hard  work  and  the  expense 
prohibitive  either. — W.  H.  B..  Penn. 


There 
is  not 
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Providing  Lights  for  the  Farm  Flock 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


precautions  are  maintained  and  a  14  hour 
day  is  considered  the  maximum,  produc¬ 
tion  may  be  maintained  at  a  high  point 
throughout  the  winter.  It  is  important  to 
remember  that  when  a  flock  is  producing 
over  60%  that  there  is  considerable  danger 
that  a  slump  will  come  later  in  the 
season. 

Pullets  which  mature  later  should  not 
be  lighted  too  soon  unless  the  illumina¬ 
tion  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  hasten¬ 
ing  their  development.  In  this  case 
moderate  use  of  lights  with  a  fattening 
ration  rather  than  an  egg  producing  ra¬ 
tion  may  lessen  the  time  which  it  takes 
to  get  them  into  producing  condition. 

The  use  of  lights  on  old  hens  is  a 
slightly  different  problem.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  records  of  a  few  hens  who 
have  laid  practically  continuously 
throughout  the  year  yet  it  is  true  that 
the  vast  majority  of  hens  require  a  va¬ 
cation  at  some  period  of  the  year.  The 
hens  which  molt  during  August  and 
September  will  respond  to  lights  after 
they  have  had  a  two  months  vacation, 
have  acquired  a  new  coat  of  feathers 
and  have  built  their  body  weight  to 
normal  or  slightly  above. 

Lights  on  the  Breeding  Stock 

Breeding  stock  requires  still  different 
management.  In  this  case  it  is  advisa¬ 
ble  to  give  no  illumination  until  they 
have  had  a  long  vacation  and  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  regain  their  body 
weight.  Late  in  the  winter  perhaps, 
around  January  1st,  a  moderate  amount 
of  illumination  can  be  supplied.  At  the 
same  time  the  feed  they  received  should 
not  be  a  forcing  feed  but  rather  one  to 
maintain  their  body  weight  and  enable 
them  to  produce  just  a  fair  number  of 
eggs.  The  aim  in  this  case  is  not  to 
force  the  hens  to  their  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  until  the  time  when  the  eggs 
an  to  be  saved  for  hatching. 

All  things  considered,  the  best  source 
of  lights  is  doubtlessly  electric  current 
from  a  power  line.  However,  in  many 
cases  this  is  not  yet  available  and  light 
must  be  supplied  either  from  a  farm 
electric  light  plant  or  by  acetylene,  gas¬ 
oline  or  oil  lanterns.  In  any  case,  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant  to  have  reflectors  above  the 
lamps  to  throw  the  light  downward  on 
the  floor.  It  is  also  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  these  reflectors  placed  so 
that  the  lights  will  be  directed  on  the 
roosts  as  well  as  the  floor  as  otherwise 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  hens 
■will  remain  on  the  roosts  and  will  receive 
no  benefit  from  them.  The  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  in  Bulletin 
E.  90,  states  that  with  the  use  of  proper 
reflectors  one  40  watt  lamp  will  suffic¬ 
iently  light  a  pen  twenty  feet  square. 
Personal  experience  has  shown  that  one 
mantle  gasoline  lantern  will  light  a  pen 
in  fairly  good  shape.  However,  the  care 
required  to  care  for  them  is  so  great 
that  electric  lights  are  advised  where 
it  is  at  all  possible  to  use  them. 

Information  on  Farm  Lighting 
Plants 

Where  the  poultry  man  has  a  farm 
lighting  plant  on  his  place  or  is  con¬ 
sidering  the  purchase  of  one  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  the  hens  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  he  get  all  the  available  in¬ 
formation  about  the  proper  size  to  use. 
One  reliable  source  of  such  information 
is  bulletin  E  90  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  “Artificial 
Lighting  of  Poultry  Houses  for  Egg 
Production”  by  Prof.  F.  L.  Fairbanks. 
Ihis  bulletin  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Phis  bulletin  states  that  the  life  of  a 
storage  battery  has  approximately  four 
uindred  complete  charges  and  dis¬ 
charges.  Where  flocks  of  any  consid¬ 
erable  size  are  lighted  it  means  a  very 
heavy  drain  on  the  battery  and  it  is 
recommended  that  with  all  32^ volt  plants 
rhat  are  used  to  supply  lights  for  500  or 
more  birds,  as  generator  should  always 


be  run  while  the  poultry  house  lights  are 
on  so  as  to  take  as  much  load  as  possi¬ 
ble  from  the  storage  battery.  Anyone 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  light¬ 
ing  plant  for  hens  should  secure  this 
bulletin. 

How  to  Manage  Lights 

As  already  stated,  there  is  no  magic 
connected  with  the  use  of  lights  and 
good  sound  common  sense  is  needed  in 
managing  them.  In  Bulletin  56,  Artificial 
Lighting  for  Poultry  Houses,  the  Ohio 
State  College  has  published  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  directions  and  precautions 
which  should  be  practiced  where  artificial 
lighting  is  used: 

Make  certain  that  pullets  are  graded 
and  penned  according  to  age,  condition, 
and  laying  qualities.  Each  flock  should 
be  handled  in  a  different  way. 

Do  not  use  lights  before  October  1 
to  15,  as  excessive  fall  production  may 
make  it  hard  to  keep  the  flock  in  heavy 
production  during  the  severe  winter 
months.  Often  the  few  eggs  gained  in 
the  fall  by  starting  the  lights  early  are 
more  than  lost  by  the  resulting  winter 
slumps. 

Never  give  more  than  14  hours  of 
light.  Excessive  use  of  lights  stimu¬ 
lates  over-production  and  results  in  a 
severe  slump  later  perhaps  throwing 
the  flock  into  a  severe  molt. 

When  lights  are  discontinued  in  the 
spring  ,it  must  be  done  very  gradually. 
It  is  only  safe  to  make  a  maximum 
change  of  10  minutes  daily.  Discontinu¬ 
ing  lights  suddenly  is  certain  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  unnatural  spring  molt. 

Never  allow  the  production  to  go 
higher  than  55  to  60  percent  under 
lights,  as  the  flock  is  almost  certain  to 
become  thin  and  molt. 

Do  not  use  lights  on  hens  that  are 
to  be  used  for  breeders  until  January  I 
to  15,  and  then  only  help  them  back 
into  production. 

Be  regular  with  lights.  Lights  must 
be  used  every  day  and  at  the  same  time 
each  day  f  jr  best  results. 

Be  sure  to  feed  grain  liberally.  Thin¬ 
ness  is  sure  to  result  in  at  least  a  par¬ 
tial  molt. 

Be  sure  water  and  feed  is  available 
when  lights  are  turned  on. 

Do  not  turn  lights  off  too  early  in 
the  Spring. 

Do  not  stop  feeding  early  and  late  in 
the  day  when  lights  are  finally  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Lighting  as  a  factor  in  poultry  man¬ 
agement  is  here  to  stay.  It  is  not  a 
cure  all  yet  its  intelligent  use  will  un¬ 
questionably  pay. 


G-ive  the  Hens  Legume  Hay 
This  Winter 

|  EGUME  hay,  if  it  is  leafy  and  of  good 
quality,  makes  an  excellent  winter 
substitute  for  the  succulent  green  food 
hens  like  so  well  during  the  summer. 
Feeding  trials  at  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Wooster,  have 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  this,  according 
to  D.  C.  Kennard  and  R.  M.  Bethke. 

Alfalfa,  red  clover,  and  soybean  hays 
appear  to  be  about  equally  valuable.  The 
hay  must  be  carefully  cured  without  get¬ 
ting  wet,  so  that  it  will  hold  its  bright 
green  color.  Usually  the  second  or  third 
cutting  of  alfalfa  and  clover  is  best.  Soy¬ 
bean  hay  is  best  cut  when  the  seeds  are 
just  beginning  to  form  in  the  pods. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  feed  hay  to 
poultry  is  to  cut  it  in  half-inch  lengths. 
It  can  then  be  put  into  a  wire-netting 
basket  feeder  and  kept  before  the  birds 
all  the  time.  Uncut  hay  may  be  put  into 
feeding  racks  made  of  plaster  lath  placed 
vertically  2  inches  apart.  Still  another 
way  is  to  tie  the  hay  in  a  bundle  and  sus¬ 
pend  it  from  the  ceiling  so  as  to  be  5  or 
6  inches  from  the  floor. 

Save  about  six  pounds  of  good  legume 
hay  for  every  bird  in  your  poultry  flock 
for  use  this  winter. 
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Every  Blast  is  a  Dollar  Mark 

/'"'’ET  some  Hercules  dynamite  and  drain 
your  idle  swamp  land. 

You  will  put  money  into  your  pocket. 
Blasting  is  easy  even  if  you  have  never 
done  it  before. 

Just  sign  the  coupon  below  and  get  a  copy 
of  “ Land  Development  with  Hercules 
Dynamite It  tells  you  all  you  need  to 
know  to  blast  ditches,  clear  stump  land,  sub¬ 
soil,  and  plant  trees  with  dynamite.  Sign 
the  coupon  for  a  free  copy. 

HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY 

UNCOHPOKATED) 

913  Market  Street, 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 


Please  send  me,  tree,  a  copy  of  your  book¬ 
let,  “Land  Development  with  Hercules  Dyna¬ 
mite.” 


Name 


Address 


! 
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Dry  Skim  Milk 


Do  you  know  that  you  can 
get  even  better  results  in 
raising  calves  by  feeding  Dry 
Skim  Milk  instead  of  Fresh 
Milk?  This  is  of  Double 
Value  when  you  consider  it 
enables  you  to  market  all 
your  whole  milk. 

Send  Coupon  for  Full  Information 


Dairymen’s  League  Oe-op.  Ass’n,  Inc. 

120  West  42nd  St.  Name  _ 

Production  Dept.  A, 

New  York  City 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  Address 
prices  on  Dry  Skim  Milk 
without  charge  or  obligation 
to  me.  _ 


Est.  1916— Pat’d 

Admits  Ultra-Violet  Rays 

Brings  Winter  Eggs 


Hens  quit  laying  in  winter  because  glass  windows  stop  the 
sun’s  ultra-violet  rays.  Give  them  a  GLASS  CLOTH 
scratch  shed  and  they  start  laying  like  it  was  June. 
GLASS  CLOTH  admits  ultra-violet  light  freely.  The 
hens  exercise.  Egg  paralysis  disappears.  Egg  glands 
function.  It  is  common  for  400  hens  to  lay  $1000  worth  of 
eggs  in  the  cold  months.  A  $6.00  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH 
makes  you  tremendous  profits.  Half  a  million  successful 
users.  Try  it  this  winter.  Make  big  egg  money.  Order 
a  roll  at  once.  It  will  pay  you. 

New  super-strength  material  just  out.  “Tough  as  boot 
leather.”  Strongest  material  of  its  kind  on  earth.  Trans¬ 
parent,  waterproof,  weatherproof.  No  additional  cost. 


$6.00  brings  bit  roll  45  feet  long 
and  36  inches  wit  Samples  and 
Book,  “Feeding  for  Eggs,”  free. 
Catalog  showing  uses,  on  request. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it,  order  direct  from  us. 

TURNER  BROS.  Dept.  017 


Jones’Barred  Rock  Chicks 


ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


RARY  THICKS  Barred  Roc^,  r.  i. 

DrtD1  VHULIVO  RedSf  white  Wyan- 
dottes  and  White  Leghorns  from  large 
heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  prices. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 
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With  the  opening  tars  of  the 
worlds  greatest  orchestras— 

1  !/Ml 


...You’re  there  with  a  Croslev 

~“T - 


The  greatest 
radio  value  the 
world  ever  saw ♦ 


12-inch  Ultra- 
Musicone,  $9.75 
16-inch  Super- 
Musicone,  SI 2.75 
Tilt- table 
Musiconc, 

3  ft,  high.  $27.50 


Six-tube  Bandbox  $55 


To  Crosley  resources,  experience,  leadership  and 
mass  manufacturing  methods  comes  the  big 
factor  that  leads  to  paramount  achievement — • 
license  to  use  the  best  of  radio  patents — license 
to  work  with  and  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
research  and  study  of  the  greatest  of  their  kind 
— The  Radio  Corporation  of  America,  The 
General  Electric  Co.,  The  Westinghouse  Co.^ 
The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  and 
The  Hazeltine  and  Latour  Corporations. 


Approved  Consoles 


Wonder  not  then  that  this  “Bandbox”  is 


an 


amazing  radio — and  a  phenomenal  value, 

^ '  Such  resources  at  his  command 
have  resulted  in  the  greatest 
Idllllll&W  Crosley  triumph — a  6  tube  re- 
O-  ceiver  with  all  elements  Completely 
Shielded — absolutely  Balanced  in  its  radio  fre¬ 
quency  stages  and  including  features  and  refine¬ 
ments  at  a  price  of  $5 5,  which  are  the  chief  talk¬ 
ing  points  of  sets  twice  its  price  and  more. 

This  Bandbox  is  totally  shielded. 
Copper  shields  cover  coils,  cadmium- 
plated  steel  covers  the  condensers. 
Wiring  is  completely  shielded  from 
both.  The  Bandbox  is  completely 
balanced.  It  is  a  genuine  neutrodyne. 


tr 


The  Bandbox  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  Acuminators 
-sec- 
“o  n  d  a  r  y 
adjust¬ 
ments  to 
be  used 
only  on  weak,  distant 
signals  and  when  cruis¬ 
ing  for  far-a-way  sta¬ 
tions  that  ordinary  one 
dial  sets  miss  entirely. 

The  Band- 
box  possesses 
a  volume 
control  by 
which  strong 
local  dancing 
volume  can 
be  reduced 
to  a  whisper  without 
distortion  of  detuning. 

The  Bandbox  operates 
with  a  single  tuning  knob  which  turns  an  illuminated  dial. 
This  feature  for  shadowy  corners  is  greatly  appreciated. 

The  Bandbox  Is  easily  installed  in  console  cabi¬ 
nets  being  so  designed  that  a  few  screws  removed 
from  the  escutcheon  and  the 
bottom  releases  chassis  from 
the  outside  metal  case.  See 
it  at  Crosley  dealers  now! 


SeleclecTbv  Poxoel  Croslev ,  Jr. I  ideal, 
acoustically  and  mechanically  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  Crosley  “Bandbox.” 
Genuine  M-usiconebuillin .  Croslev  dealers 
secure  them  from  their  jobbers  through 
U.  T.  ROBERTS  CO.  Chicago .  IlL 
1840  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Sales  Agents  for  Approved  Console  Factories 
Showers  Brothers  Confttany 
The  Wolf  Mfg.  Industries 


Write  Dept.  45  for  descriptive  literature. 


The  Crosley  Radio  Corporation 
Towel  Crosley,  Jr. ,  Pres , 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


RADIO 


Crosley  Radio  is  licensed  only 
Jot  Radio  Amateur,  Experi¬ 
mental  and  Broadcast  Reception 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Yorkshire,  or  Chester  and 
Berkshire.  All  bloeky  pigs,  large  type  stock. 

7  weeks  old,  $3.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.25 

Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
A  few  pure  bred  Chester  Whites,  7 -to  8 
weeks  old,  $5.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FOR 


SALE  PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  bloeky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will  make 
large  nogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross  and  Chester  and 
Berkshire  Cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old  $3.75  each;  8  to  10 
weeky  »ld,  $4.00  each.  1  will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D. 
to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10  days  and  If  not  sat¬ 
isfied,  you  can  return  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 
No  charge  for  crating.  WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.. 
Woburn,  Mass.  Telephone  0086.  P.  S.  3  months  old  pigs 
$6.50  each. 


Selected  Pigs  for  Sale 

Large  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross,  and  Berkshire  and 
Chester  Cross.  All  from  Large  Type  Stock. 

Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old  $3.75 
Pigs  8  to  10  weeks  old  $4.00 

We  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you  on  approval. 
Purebred  Chester  White  Barrow  Boars  or  Sows,  7  weeks 
old,  $5.25  each,  no  charge  for  crating. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM 

Box  48,  R,  F.D.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross, 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.50  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S.— Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $5.50  each 
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With  the 

RADI  O  MAN 


LET  US  TAN 

YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed, 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women),  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
(Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Bog  or  any  amnia, 
aide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes.  Coats, 
Rues,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  givet 
orices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED 

Estimates  gladly  famished.  Send  us  yonr  furs  fa. 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


^  To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads  you  must  say  “I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist”  1 


Brainard  Foote 


Bellows  Dust  Blowers  Cleans 
Radio  “Insides” 

FTUST  in  a  radio  set  is  certainly  a 

serious  .  obstruction  to  reception  of 
weak  stations.  It  allows  leakage  of  elec¬ 
tric  current  between  plates  of  the  variable 
condenser,  between  terminals  or  sockets, 
along  coil  surfaces  and  collects  moisture 
to  further  increase  the  losses. 

The  latest  instrument  for  eliminating 
dust  from  the  interior  of  the  radio  set  is 
the  good  old-fashioned  bellows,  re-vamped 
in  smaller  size  and  fitted  with  a  rubber 
nozzle.  Blower  attachments  of  the  house¬ 
hold  vacuum  cleaner  are  also  very  use¬ 
ful  for  chasing  foreign  particles  from  in¬ 
accessible  points  in  the  cabinet.  The  best 
practice  is  to  clean  thoroughly  once  in  a 
while  and  keep  the  lid  closed  tightly  mean¬ 
while. — B.  Foote. 

Testing  a  Lightning  Arrester 

Is  there  any  good  way  to  determine 
whether  a  lightning  arrester  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition? 

Sometimes  it  can  be  opened  and  the 
points  should  be  very  close,  but  not  quite 
touching.  Usually,  a  simple  test  of  con¬ 
necting  it  between  aerial  and  ground  will 
be  sufficient.  If  the  signals  are  stopped, 
you  will  know  the  arrester  is  short-cir¬ 
cuited.  Otherwise  it  can  be  considered 
O.  K. 

Making  a  Loop  Aerial 

How  much  wire  should  I  require  in 
making  up  a  loop  aerial? 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  size, 
separation  between  turns,  length  of  leads 
to  the  set  and  other  considerations.  No 
exact  rule  can  be  given,  but  if  you  start 
with  about  125  feet  you  can  then  remove 
turns  of  the  smaller  diameter  (i.e. — from 
the  inside)  until  the  condenser  covers  the 
wavelength  range  well. 

A  Way  to  Stop  “Howling” 

I  bought  a  console  cabinet  with  a  built- 
in  loud  speaker  and  have  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  the  set  howling.  I  can  stop  the  howl¬ 
ing  by  holding  on  to  the  detector  tube.  I 
have  tried  a  rubber-cushioned  socket  with 
only  slight  improvement.  Is  there  any 
way  to  get  around  the  difficulty? 

Get  a  high  grade  rubber  cushioned 
socket  and  don't  fail  to  make  all  four 
connections  to  the  socket  with  very  flex¬ 
ible,  light  wire.  It  will  be  best  to  leave 
each  connecting  wire  a  little  too  long  so 
that  there  will  be  no  “pull”  on  the  socket. 
If  this  is  not  enough  wrap  the  tube  up 
thoroughly  (including  the  socket  as  far 
down  as  the  base)  with  soft  wooly  cloth 
and  bind  the  cloth  on  firmly  with  a  layer 
of  tape.  Or,  if  you  can  get  some  thin 
sheet  lead  that  is  very  pliable,  the  glass 
part  of  the  tube  can  be  wrapped  with  this 
lead,  to  weight  it.  You  may,  if  all  this 
does  not  entirely  stop  the  trouble,  have 
to  remove  the  screws  holding  the  speaker 
inside  the  cabinet  and  pack  all  points  of 
contact  between  speaker,  horn  and  the 
cabinet  with  cotton  batting. 

Coupler  May  Add  Distance 

I  have  seen  a  “coupler’'  advertised  to 
connect  between  a  loop  and  the  set.  Do 
you  think  this  would  give  me  double  dis¬ 
tance  and  volume  as  claimed? 

No,  I  don’t  think  so.  However,  if  y°u 
find  it  on  sale  at  a  dealer’s  and  you  can 
buy  it  on  approval — why  not  try  it  out 
and  see?  It  is  not  impossible  that  A 
might  give  some  benefit  on  your  particular 
set.  Sometimes  such  a  coupler  means 
the  addition  of  energy  from  an  outside 
aerial.  Of  course  this  would  give  more 
distance  and  volume  but  perhaps  at  the 
expense  of  selectivity  and  static-free  re¬ 
ception. 


Before  putting  the  orchard  or  garden 
spray  machine  away  for  the  season  it  !S 
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Wings  on  Their  Flivvers 

( Continued,  from  page  5) 

York  State  or  any  other  State.  Years 
ago  when  we  did  our  own  road  work  we 
had  a  pretty  good  road  in  here,  but  since 
that  way  of  repairing  roads  was  abolished, 
we  are  without  a  road  as  you  might  say, 
there  are  10  or  12  miles  of  road  in  our  dis¬ 
trict  in  Lewis  County  where  there  is  a 
few  days  work  done  every  year,  but  the 
road  seems  to  get  worse  all  the  time 
and  whatever  work  is  done  on  it  every 
year  is  thrown  away  on  account  of  no 
drainage.  There  are  many  places  that 
need  a  little  blasting  to  get  a  place  for 
the  water  to  run  off.  We  all  were  dis¬ 
couraged  along  this  road,  but  think  we 
have  solved  the  trouble.  We  are  going 
to  send  all  of  our  old  flivvers  to  Detroit 
and  have  Mr.  Ford  put  wings  on  them, 
then  when  we  come  to  a  mud  hole,  press 
on  a  peddle  and  the  wings  will  begin 
to  flop  and  over  we  go.  Of  course  we 
will  have  to  fix  soft  places  to  light  on 
if  anything  should  go  wrong.  Now  if 
there  is  anything  about  this  plan  that 
any  of  your  readers  don’t  think  practi¬ 
cal,  please  let  me  know  before  we  send 
away  our  old  cars  to  grow  wings.— C. 
S.,  New  York. 

*  *  =i= 

The  Daisy  Is  Disappearing 

<(T  read  what  you  said  on  page  144, 

I  issue  of  August  27th,  in  regard  to 
the  disappearance  of  the  daisy.  I  think 
this  plant  is  disappearing  in  this  section. 

“I  remember  some  years  ago  an  up¬ 
land  pasture  field  on  my  farm  of  about 
nine  acres  was  just  a  white  sea  of  daisies 
in  the  early  part  of  July.  I  Lad  a  notion 
to  cut  the  field  for  hay — could  have  got¬ 
ten  several  loads — but  I  did  not.  How¬ 
ever,  I  think  their  feeding  value  is  great¬ 
er  than  you  estimate.  When  they  are 
cut  early  before  the  petals  drop,  they 
make  fairly  good  hay.  I  have  thought 
that  the  cause  of  their  disappearing 
might  be  better  cultivation — a  shorter 
rotation — but  as  I  think  more  of  it  I 
believe  they  are  disappearing  by  Tun¬ 
ing  out.” — G.  M.  P.,  New  York. 


Radio  Sets  on  Farms 

<‘YY7  ITH  the  help  of  county  agents  the 

W  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  made  its  third  count  of  radio  sets  on 
farms  and  now  finds  that  the  number  has 
increased  to  1,252,126. 

The  first  count,  in  January,  1925  re¬ 
vealed  284,006  sets  On  farms  and  the  sec¬ 
ond,  made  six  months  later,  showed  553,- 
008.  The  latest  count  covers  the  farm  sets 
on  April  1,  1927. 

In  making  the  latest  urvey  questions 
were  asked  regarding  t!  ;  kind  of  radio 
programs  preferred  and  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  approximately  10,000  farmers. 
These  replies  showed  the  farmers  prefer 
radio  talks  to  music.  Voluntary  comments 
accompanying  the  replies  indicated  a 
strong  dislike  for  jazz.  Farmers  who  ex¬ 
pressed  a  preference  for  music  said  they 
wanted  old  time  songs  and  airs  and  classi¬ 
cal  music.  Educational  farm  programs, 
weather  and  market  reports,  political  ad¬ 
dresses  and  current  news  were  shown  to 
he  popular.” — Electricity  on  the  Farm. 


How  to  Secure  Trees  for 
Reforestation 

_  Order  blanks  can  be  secured  from  the 
Conservation  Commission  at  Albany  or 
from  the  County  Farm  Bureau  Agents. 
Orders  for  trees  may  be  sent  at~any  time, 
they  are  filed  as  they  are  received  by  the 
Conservation  Commission.  The  bills  are 
not  sent  until  shortly  before  the  trees  are 
snipped. 

J  he  order  blank  contains  certain  regula¬ 
tions  which  are  agreed  to  by  the  person 
ordering  trees.  The  bill  is  supposed  to  be 
paid  within  ten  days  after  it  is  received 
and  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  solely  for 
reforesting  purposes.  They  are  to  be 
planted  in  New  York  State  and  not  to  be 
resold  for  a  profit.  The  person  ordering 
i em  agrees  to  make  reasonable  reports, 

•  p  r C  Conservation  Commission  usually 
asks  for  reports  only  once  in  several  years, 
-iiey  also  agree  to  return  the  empty  crate 
To  the  express  office  or  to  pay  for  them. 
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Atwater  Kent 

radio 

A  STRAIGHT  answer  to  a 
farmer’s  straight  question 


Every  RADIO  salesman”  a 

farmer  writes  us,  “  claims  his  set  is 
the  best.  I  want  the  best,  but  can¬ 
not  afford  to  make  a  mistake.  I 
am  inclined  to  buy  an  Atwater 
Kent  on  its  reputation.  Can  you 
give  me  any  facts  to  prove  it  is 
the  best?” 

To  this  friend  and  the  many 
other  rural  families  who  are  ready 
to  invest  in  radio,  let  us  say  just 
this: 

A  test  of  any  radio  instrument, 
as  of  any  farm  or  household  im¬ 
plement,  is  the  way  it  works  and  the 
way  it  stands  up  under  continued 
use.  So  the  method  of  manufac¬ 
ture  is  vitally  important.  Atwater 
Kent  Receivers  and  Radio  Speakers 
are  constructed  on  the  theory  that 
the  parts  you  can’t  see  must  be  as 
good  as  the  parts  you  can  see. 
Every  receiver  has  to  pass  159 
gauge  and  electrical  tests  before  it 
leaves  our  factory.  To  this  ex¬ 
treme  care  is  due  the  comment  you 
so  often  hear:  “Atwater  Kent  Ra¬ 
dio  works — and  keeps  on  working.” 

Tone  is  another  test.  Upon  clear, 
natural  tone  depends  the  reality  of 
the  programs  which  radio  brings 
into  your  homes.  In  the  making  of 
Atwater  Kent  instruments  perfect 
tone  quality  is  never  sacrificed. 

A  third  test  is  simplicity.  Can 


Model  E  Radio 
Speaker.  The  result  of 
nearly  three  years’  labo¬ 
ratory  work.  With  9  feet 
of  flexible  cord.  330 


Model  35,s!x-tube, 
One  Dial  Receiver. 
Crystalline-finished 
cabinet;  gold-plated 
ship-model  name 
plate,  decorative 
rosettes  and  power 
supply  switch.  365 


“B”  Power  Unit. 
Automatic  control 
from  switch  on  re¬ 
ceiving  set. 

Type  R,  for  60- 
cycle  1 10  to  1 15  volt 
Alternating  Cur¬ 
rent,  350. 

Type  S,  for  25- 
rycle  1 10  to  115  volt 
Alternating  Cur¬ 
rent,  355. 


Model  33,  six-tube,  One  Dial  Receiver 
with  antenna  ad  justment  device.  Unusual 
range  and  selectivity.  Solid  mahogany 
cabinet;  gold-plated  name-plate,  power 
supply  switch  and  vernier  knob.  390 


Model  H  Radio 
Speaker.  Entirely  of 
metal.  Cry  stallinefin- 
ished  in  two  shades  of 
brown.  With  9  feet  of 
flexible  cord.  321 
Model  30,  six-tube, 
One  Dial  Receiver. 
Solid  mahogany  cabi¬ 
net;  gold-plated  name 
plate,  power  supply 
switch  and  vernier 
knob.  380 


you  bring  in  the  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  without  bother  and  delay? 
Atwater  Kent  One  Dial  operation 
lets  you  turn  from  station  to  sta¬ 
tion  at  will,  selecting  instantly  the 
kind  of  program  you  like. 

A  fourth  test  is  beauty.  You  are 
proud  to  show  Atwater  Kent  Ra¬ 
dio  to  your  guests,  as  well  as  have 
them  listen  to  it. 

If  you  live  far  from  broadcasting 
stations,  distance  is  also  a  test.  All 
Atwater  Kent  Receivers  have  a 
wide  range — and  there  is  one  model 
specially  designed  for  reaching  dis¬ 
tant  stations. 

Let  the  nearest  Atwater  Kent 
dealer  show  you  that  Atwater  Kent 
Receivers  and  Radio  Speakers 
meet  all  these  requirements.  Yet 
—  because  of  large  production  — 
the  price  is  low. 


EVERY  SUNDAY  EVENING 
The  Atwater  Kent  Radio  Hour  brings  you  the 
stars  of  opera  and  concert,  In  Radio’s  finest 
program.  Hear  it  at  9:15  Eastern  Time,  8:15 
Central  Time,  through: 


WKAF  . 

.  New  York 

KSD  .  . 

.  St.  Louis 

WEEI  . 

.  .  Boston 

WWJ  . 

.  .  Detroit 

WCAE  . 

.  Pittsburgh 

WFI  .  . 

Philadelphia 

WSAI  . 

.  Cincinnati 

wcco  Mpls.-St.  Paul 

WTAM  . 

.  Cleveland 

WGY  . 

Schenectady 

WGN  . 

.  .  Chicago 

~WSB  . 

.  .  Atlanta 

WRC  . 

Washington 

WSM  . 

.  Nashville 

WGR  . 

.  .  Buffalo 

WMC  . 

.  Memphis 

woe  . 

.  Davenport 

WHAS  . 

.  Louisville 

WDAF  . 

Kansas  City 

One  Dial  Receivers  Licensed  under  U.  S,  Pat.  1,014,002 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  Atwater  Kent  Radio.  Prices  slightly  higher  from  the  Rockies  West ,  and  in  Canada 

Atwater  Kent  Manufacturing  Co.  A.  Atwater  Kent, President  4769Wissahickon  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  trees  are  usually  planted  about  six 
feet  apart  each  way  which  requires  about 
1240  trees  to  plant  an  acre.  The  price  for 
most  varieties  of  seedlings  is  $2.00  per 
thousand.  These  seedling  trees  are  about 
the  length  of  a  lead  pencil.  The  trans¬ 
plants  are  priced  at  $4.00  per  thousand. 
They  are  about  the  diameter  of  a  lead 
pencil  and  range  from  three  to  eight  inches 
high.  No  order  is  accepted  for  less  than 
1000  trees  and  on  orders  of  less  than  5000 
an  extra  charge  of  $1.00  is  made  to  pay 
for  the  extra  overhead  on  such  a  small 
order.  These  prices  are  F.  O.  B.  the 
nursery. 

Trees  for  reforesting  public  owned  land, 
namely  land  owned  by  the  State,  town, 
county,  school  district  or  municipality  are 
furnished  free  of  charge.  There  is  also 


what  is  known  as  a  free  tree  law.  This 
provides  that  the  owner  of  land  may  get 
trees  free  but  in  order  to  do  so  must  sign 
_an  agreement  which  is  recorded  at  the 
county  clerk’s  office.  The  agreement  pro¬ 
vides  that  none  of  the  trees  shall  be  kept 
accept  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
of  the  Conservation  Commission. 

The  Conservation  Commission  publishes 
Bulletin  2  on  reforesting  which  contains 
valuable  information  for  anyone  who  con¬ 
templates  the  purchase  of  trees  or  re¬ 
forestation  of  land. 


Appreciates  Mock  Trial 
Outlines 

[N  your  paper  of  September  17th  I  read 
the  “Mock  Trial  Outline”  for  Granges. 


Would  you  please  send  them  to  me,  and 
if  there  are  any  charges,  write  me  and  I 
shall  send  the  price  at  once. 

Our  lecturer  is  not  a  subscriber,  but 
my  husband  or  I  read  something  from 
your  paper  at  every  Grange  meeting.  This 
last  paper  seems  to  have  an  unusually 
large  amount  of  good  things. 

Thank  you  for  the  mock  trial  outlines 
and  be  sure  to  let  me  know  about  the 
charges. 

Our  lecturer  is  George  Boswell.1-* 
Bertha  Rawlings,  Grange  Secretary, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  78,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


The  value  of  New  York  farms  is  esti* 
mated  at  nearly  two  billion  dollars. 


$16  (22) 
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Old  time  Fireside  Cheer 

A  patented  Allen  Feature 

ALLEN’S  Parlor  Fur- 
nace  combines  the  radi-  v, 
ance  of  the  open  fireplace 
with  the  efficiency  of  a 
modern  heating  system. 

With  the  outer  doors- 
closed,  ALLEN’S  resem¬ 
bles  a  piece  of  beautiful, 
period  furniture.  When 
the  doors  swing  open,  you 
have  the  cheer  and  rest¬ 
fulness  of  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  fireside. 


ALLENS 


Pa  r/or= 
Furnace 

HEAT  RADIATING  FINS 

In  this  important,  new  improvement,  ALLEN  engineers  increased 
the  heat  radiating  surfaces  100%,  thereby  adding  strength  to  the  cast¬ 
ings  and  longer  life  to, the  furnace.  This  exclusive  Allen  advantage 
gives  greater  heating  capacity  with  positive  fuel  economy. 

BURNS  WOOD 

Large  double  doors  and  oval  firepot  permit 
the  use  of  wood.  All  other  fuels  may  be  burned 
with  economy. 

ALLEN’S  heats  the  whole  house  with  circulating,  moist, 
warm-air.  Replaces  a  number  _  of  stoves  and  eliminates 
dirt  and  drudgery.  The  porcelain,  Allenamel  finish  can  be 
quickly  dusted  and  polished. 

If  there  is  no  ALLEN  Dealer  near  you,  write  direct  for 
complete  information. 

New  York  Distributors 

GEO.  W.  EDDY  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


^Mbmldk£= 


GEO.  W.  EDDY  CO.,  Distributors, 

Syracuse,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  your  Booklet — “Fireside  Cheer.’1 


Name 


Cut-away  view  show¬ 
ing  the  Fin  Construc¬ 
tion  of  the  heating  unit 
in  Allen’s  Parlor  Fur¬ 
nace.  Only  in  Allen’s 
do  you  get  this  big  im¬ 
provement. 


Street  or  R.  R.. 

City  . 

State  . 


This  Free  Booklet  contains 
interesting  facts  about  heating. 
Send  for  it  today. 


POST  YOUR  FARM-KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF 

Designed  to  cover  legal  requirements  in 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY  and  PENNSYLVANIA 

WE  have  had  a  new  supply  of  trespass  signs  made  up.  This  time  they  are 
ot  extra  heavy  linen  on  vhioh  the  lettering  Is  printed  directly.  There  Is 
ao  card  icing  to  be  water-scaked  by  the  rain  and  blown  away  by  the  wind.  We 
nave  had  these  new  signs  made  up  of  extra  heavy  material  because  severe  storms 
will  tear  and  otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter  constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post  their  land  and  the  notices  we  have  prepared  com¬ 
ply  in  all  respects  with  the  law.  The  price  to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


aAunt  Janet’s  Counsel 

Helpful  Advice  Helps  Solve  Manjl  Problems 


“Things  have  been  hard  on  us  In  the  way 
of  getting  ahead  financially  so  I  am  writing 
to  -ask  what  Is  there  I  could  do  to  earn 
money  at  home.  I  am  handy  with  plain 
sewing,  cooking,  canning,  candy  making, 
am  artistically  Inclined  but  have  had  no 
training  in  that  line.  It  seems  there  must 
bs  something  I  could  do  that  would  net  me 
a  good  amount  as  a  side  line.  1  do  not 
want  anything  that  would  require  personal 
selling.  ******  I  am  very  much  attach¬ 
ed  to  farm  life.  I  have  several  good  men 
friends,  none  of  whom  Is  likewise  inclined 
except  one  young  man  who  is  not  living 
with  his  wife.  I  have  reason  to  believe  he 
cares  and  I  know  i  do.  Things  have  been 
very  uncertain  for  me  for  the  above  rea¬ 
sons  so  1  have  been  and  am  very  depressed 
and  unhappy.  I  thank  you  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  at  least  reading  this.  If  you  can 
help  me  in  either  of  the  two  situations 
I'd  be  very  pleased  and  thank  you  very 

sincerely.”  _ . _ 

DEPRESSED. 

'T’HE  problem  of  earning  money  at 
home  is  one  which  interests  most 
women.  It  usually  means  slow  persist¬ 
ence  and  a  gffeat  deal  of  hard  work.  I 
have  just  returned  from  an  interview 
with  a  farm  woman  who  is  making 
money  with  chickens.  She  has  convert- 


COFFEE  that  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 

WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 

■RTO  housewife  can  make  feood  coffee 
if  the  coffee  she  buys  has  lost  its 
flavor.  Any  housewife  can  make 
good  coffee  from  this  coffee  with  the 
flavor  roasted  itt.  Try  it.  There  s 
no  secret  process.  Just  use  your 
own  good  method  of  making.  That 
fragrant  aroma,  that  rich  coffee 
taste — your  family  and  guests  will 
enjoy  them  every  time  you  serve 
White  House  Coffee. 

T he  Flavor  is  Roasted  In/ 

dwinell-wright  company 

Boston  —  -  Chicago  —  Portsmouth.  Va. 


4161 


This  very  charming  serving  apron  No. 
4161  is  made  of  muslin  trimmed  at  top  and 
bottom  in  blue.  It  makes  a  very  attractive 
gift  or  would  be  a  drawing  feature  to  the 
apron  section  at  a  church  or  grange  sale. 
Price  stamped,  90  cents  each. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send  you 
our  book,  “The  Art  of  Embroidery”,  con¬ 
sisting  of  ten  complete  lessons  witiy  70  il¬ 
lustrations  showing  all  of  the  principal 
stitches  in  embroidery.  Send  orders  to  the 
Embroidery  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461-Fourth  Avenue.'New  York  City. 


ed  an  old  stone  milk  house  near  heT 
kitchen  door  into  a  sort  of  store  and 
from  this  she  sells  butter,  eggs,  chick¬ 
ens,  live  and  dressed,  chicken  pies  on 
order  and  other  odds  and  ends  which 
present  themselves.  Everything  is  tied 
up  in  nice  paper  or  boxes — not  news¬ 
paper  and  she  tells  me  that  she  can  sell 
everything  that  she  has  time  to  pre¬ 
pare.  She  has  put  one  girl  through  the 
University  and  is  sending  another  this 
fall.  That  is  one  suggestion  for  earn¬ 
ing  money  at  home. 

If  you  have  any  fruits  or  canned 
goods  which  are  particularly  salable, 
you  'might  put\a  sign  down  near  the  road 
and  invite  tourists  to  buy.  Then  you 
might  be  able  to  arrange  some  part  of 
the  house  or  a  nearby  milk  house  or 
some  similar  building  to  be  attractive 


profit  on  things  of  that  nature.  Th# 
secret  of  success  in  any  of  these  line# 
is  to  turn  out  such  a  good  product  that 
a  satisfied  customer  will  bring  back  sew 
eral  more.  That  is  the  best  possible  ad¬ 
vertising,  of  course. 

However,  if  you  have  something 
which  you  can  sell,  it  is  always  a  good 
investment  to  put  an  announcement  in 
your  county  papers  telling  what  you 
have  and  inviting  the  public  to  buy. 

Your  artistic  inclinations  will  be  of 
great  assistance  in  making  the  booth 
or  small  store  attractive  and  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  salable  objects  in  an  attractive 
manner.  Foods  have  attractive  color# 
and  when  canned  may  be  put  up  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  delightful  to  the  eye 
as  well  as  to  the  palate. 

I  imagine  that  if  you  look  about  you 
will  find  interesting  things  which  attract 
tourists.  One  elderly  woman  I  know 
does  tinting  or  painting  of  wild  flow- 
errand  grasses  by  dipping  them  in  dye 
or  by  painting  them  with  oil  paint* 
where  they  will  take  such  treatment. 
She  sells  these  from  five  to  ten  cents 
apiece  for  winter  bouquets.  Of  course, 
you  have  to  collect  these  things  in  sea¬ 
son  but  you  could  start  now  and  gather 
your  wild  flowers  and  grasses,  then  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  tint  them  and  get  ready 
for  next  summer’s  trade.  I  hope  that 
some  of  these  ideas  will  prove  available 
for  you  and  that  they  will  suggest  others 
to  you. 

I  should  tread  very  delicately  on  the 
matter  of  friendship  with  married  men, 
especially  those  not  living  with  'heir 
wives.  However  attractive  your  friend 
may  be,  if  he  loves  you  in  the  right  way 
he  will  not  embarrass  you  by  compro¬ 
mising  you  in  any  way  socially.  If  he 
wishes  to  marry  you  he  will  take  the 
proper  steps  to  make  it  an  honorable 
'"proposition  for  you.  Although  you  may 
be  much  interested  in  him  now,  if  you 
do  not  value  yourself  highly,  nobody 
else  will  and  there  is  no  person  living 
worthy  of  the  price  of  doing  anything 
in  a  doubtful  manner  when  your  whole 
life’s  happiness  is  at  stake.  I  do  not 
want  to  seem  dictatorial  about  this  but 
I  feel  that  I  would  not  be  giving  you 
the  best  advice  if  I  did  not  say  just 
what  I  have  said.  The  fact  that  you 
have  confided  in  me  about  it  proves 
that  you  yourself  have  doubts  and  I 
want  to  strengthen  your  opinion  in  hold¬ 
ing  out  for  what  is  right. 

Be  a  jolly  companion  with  all  your 
men  friends  and  all  of  them  will  respect 
you  the  more  for  not  doing  anything 
which  moral  and  social  laws  do  not 

sanction.  . 

If  I  can  be  of  further  help  to  you  1 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 


QaaaaJ" 


Short  Cuts 


Slip  newspapers  between  your  house- 
plants  and  the  windows,  on  cola 
nights  and  protect  the  tender  plants 
from  chilling. — N.  M.  F. 

*  *  * 

A  number  of  newspapers  spread  out  to 
their  fullest  extent  and  placed  one  above 
another  and  then  covered  with  a  piece  ° 
old  sheet  or  other  soft  cloth  and  all  bastea 
together  with  heavy  thread  makes  the  very 
best  kind  of  a  bed  pad  to  use  in  sickness, 
as  it  can  be  removed  and  burned  ana  ^ 
other  substituted  as  often  as  necessar} 

N.  M.  F. 

*  *  * 

Several  layers  of  newspapers  under  the 

carpet  make  a  good  substitute  for  carp 
paper. — N.  M.  F. 

*  *  * 

Newspapers  spread  over  woven  wire 


^.1-  4*  K  n  in  I  4-  n  IrA 


( 
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aA  Jolly  Time  for 


Hallowe’en 


This  Holiday  May  Be  a  Lot  of  Fun  Without  Being  Destructive 


THE  nicest  place  for  a  Hallowe’en 
party  is  in  a  large  room  with  a  fire 
place.  Let  the  good  furniture  be  remov¬ 
ed,  so  all  can  have  a  good  time.  An 
old  barn  is  a  good  place — a  new  barn — 
just  wonderful.  An  attic  or  basement 
is  also  good.  On  this  night  the  hob¬ 
goblins  and  fairies  are  abroad,  and  want 
to  cast  their  spell  upon  you.  Have  a 
sketch  of  a  big  witch,  on  her  broom, 
placed  in  plain  view,  also  a  big  cat  with 
a  hunched  back,  and  bristling  tail.  Have 
the  lights  wrapped  in  orange  colored 
paper,  with  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  cut 
from  black  paper.  Have  pumpkins  cut 
in  face  designs,  with  lighted  candles  in 
them.  Other  decorations  may  be  made 
of  corn  stalks,  autumn  leaves  and  ber¬ 
ries,  apples  and  nuts. 

Have  the  room  dimly  lighted,  en¬ 
trance  made  through  a  window,  or  by 
climbing  up  a  ladder.  From  all  dark 
places  have  weird  sounds  coming,  the 
ghosts  making  piercing  groans,  and 
clanking  their  chains.  Everything 
spooky. 

If  one  does  not  have  a  fire  place,  put 
a  piece  of  tin  on  the  floor,  and  circle 
around  it  with  lighted  candles,  and  gath¬ 
er  around  this,  seated  on  the  floor  and 
tell  ghost  stories,  and  play  games. 

“Hallowe’en”  may  be  written  on  slips 
of  paper,  and  a  pencil  given  to  each 
guest,  and  to  the  one  who  makes  the 
most  words  in  a  specified  time  you  may 
give  a  slight  favor,  a  box  of  candy,  or  a 
jack-o-lantern. 


The  Individual  Collar 


Pattern  3110  with  its  smartly  individual 
collar  is  very  modish  for  fall  and  winter .  It 
is  a  style  which  may  be  used  at  any  time 
of  day  and  if  made  up  in  flannel  or  the 
lighter  new  woolens  is  sufficiently  warm  for 
chilly  weather.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust _  measure.  It 
only  requires  3  yards  of  AO-inch  material 
with  34  yard  of  AO-inch  contrasting.  Price 
*  3c. 


Don’t  forget  to  fasten  the  apples  to 
strings,  then  to  the  open  doorway,  and 
the  guests  with  hands  tied  behind  them, 
try  to  take  a  bite  from  the  apple.  Duck 
for  apples  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  find 
the  penny  in  the  dish  of  flour,  and  of 
course  peel  an  apple  .and  throw  the 
peelings  over  the  shoulder,  thus  form¬ 
ing  the  initial  of  the  “sweetheart”. 

A  pumpkin  of  orange-colored  muslin, 
large  enough  to  hang  on  the  wall,  could 
be  cut,  and  to  this  stems  of  black  paper 
could  be  pinned  by  the  blindfolded 
guests.  Give  a  small  favor  to  the  win¬ 
ner. 

Threading  pumpkin  seeds  on  a  coarse 
needle  with  coarse  thread,  is  a  new 
game  to  many.  See  who  can  first  place 
a  dozen  on  the  string,  and  as  beads  are 
much  in  favor,  have  them  worn  as 
souvenirs. 

A  jolly  way  to  find  partners  for  sup¬ 
per  is  to  give  to  each  guest  a  black 
cat  of  card  board,  with  black  worsted 
attached  to  it.  Guests  wind  up  the  tail 
which  leads  to  the  supper  table.  The 
table  should  be  nicely  decorated  with 
little  favors,  home-made  or  purchased, 
with'' twigs  and  acorns,  and  peanut  dolls 
dressed  in  crepe  paper.  Ears  of  corn 
dressed  as  witches,  Jack-o-lanterns,  aut¬ 
umn  leaves  and  fruits  make  a  lovely 
centerpiece.  Do  not  have  a  tablecloth, 
and  use  paper  napkins — even  torn  from 
newspapers  may  be  used.  Serve  the 
refreshments  in  paper  or  tin  plates.  Re¬ 
freshments  appropriate  to  the  night  are, 
apple  and  nut  salad,  sandwiches  filled 
with  cottage  or  cream  cheese,  ginger¬ 
bread  with  applesauce  and  whipped 
cream,  or  pumpkin  pie  and  cider.  Nuts, 
popcorn  and  apples  are  nice  passed  in 
dishpans,  etc. 

At  just  twelve  o’clock  have  the  friend¬ 
ly  witching  spirit  glide  through  the 
rooms,  chanting  good-night,  good-night, 
and  hand  in  hand,  ghosts,  goblins,  and 
guests  should  sing  themselves  out,  peer¬ 
ing  in  the  magic  glass  as  they  pass  out. 
For  of  course  twelve  is  the  magic  hour, 
and  it  is  then  that  one  meets  one’s  fate. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  peeping  over  your 
shoulder  and — we  hate  to  say  it — but 
perhaps  it  won’t.  At  least  every  one 
will  admit  that  they  have  spent  a  most 
pleasant  evening  as  your  guest. — M.  F. 
M. 


Favorite  Neighborhood  Cakes 

TTERE  is  a  favorite  my  neighbor 

A  makes: 

One  cup  sugar,  1/3  cup  melted  but¬ 
ter,  I  cup  milk,  1 54  cups  flour  with  2 
teaspoons  baking  powder  sifted  four 
times,  yolks  of  3  eggs.  Mix  in  the  or¬ 
der  given.  Beat  whites  of  2  eggs  very 
stiff  and  fold  in  last.  Bake  iit  tube  pan 
and  frost  thickly  with  a  boiled  icing 
made  from  the  reserved  egg  white  ancf 
1  cup  sugar.  Flavor  both  cake  and 
frosting  to  taste.  Decorate  with  whole 
nut  meats. — Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  New  York. 

This  cake  when  baked  is  much  like  the 
old-fashioned  pound  cake  and  is  moist 
enough  to  keep  well — a  recommendation 
for  a  family  that  does  not  use  the  cake, 
supply  as  fast  as  it  is  cooked. 

*  *  * 

Valley  Cookies 

To  three  cupfuls  molasses  add  one 
cupful  butter  and  one  cupful  boiling 
water,  stir  together  two  tablespoonfuls 
soda,  one  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar 
and  one  tablespoonful  ginger.  Sift  one- 
half  teaspoonful  salt  with  three  cupfuls 
of  flour,  and  add  this  to  the  soda  mix¬ 
ture.  Stir  flour  into  molasses.  Put  one- 
half  cupful  each  of  candied  citron  and 
orange  peel  through  grinder  (coarse) 
add  one-half  cupful  English  walnut  or 
butternut  meats  broken  fine  and  stir 
into  cooky  mixture.  Roll  out  on  floured 
board,  and  bake  ip  moderate  oven.  Dust 


tops  lightly  with  powdered  sugar  as 
they  are  taken  from  pan.-f-L.  M.  T., 
New  York. 

The  “ thirstiness ”  of  flour  used  will  de¬ 
termine  somewhat  the  amount  to  be  put 
into  this  recipe.  All  rolled  cookie  dough 
should  be  stiff  enough  to  roll  easily.  Chill¬ 
ing  the  cookie  dough  before  rolling  helps 
to  make  the  cookies  crisp. 

*  *  * 

Nut  Cake 

Cream  1  egg  with  1  cup  sugar,  add  1 
cup  milk,  2  tablespoons  melted  short¬ 
ening,  2  scant  cups  flour,  sifted  with  2 
teaspoons  baking  powder,  cup  brok- 
'en  nut  meats.  Beat  thoroughly  and 
bake  in  square  flat  loaf.  Mix  /  pound 


Lovely  for  Little  G-irls 


Pattern  2991  is  charming  with  its  should¬ 
er  yokes  and  closed  collar.  The  attached 
’  bloomers  make  it  especially  favored  for  play 
wear.  Print  or  the  light  woolen  dress  materials 
are  well  suited  to  this  design.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  The  A -year  size 
requires  1%  yards  of  AO-inch  material  with 
1  yard  of  36-inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk.)  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new 
Fashion  Books  and  send  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461  -4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


confectioner’s  sugar  or  with  just  enough 
hot  water  to  spread  easily,  flavor  with 
vanilla  and  spread  on  cake.  Mark  into 
squares  as  it  will  eventually  be  cut  and 
place  a  whole  nut  meat  in  center  of  each 
square. — Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  New  York.* 


Hobbies  for  Housewives 

’  I  ’HE  woman  who  works  her  fingers  to 
the  bone  for  her  family  may  be 
pointed  out  as  a  model  housekeeper,  but 
she  seldom  has  the  time  or  energy  to  be 
an  agreeable  companion  to  her  husband 
and  children.  If  she  plans  her  housework 
so  that  she  has  some  time  for  a  hobby,  she 
may  be  able  to  make  both  herself  and  her 
family  happier. 

The  hobby  may  be  drawing,  painting, 
sewing  or  interior  decoration,  for  all  have 
many  applications  in  the  average  home, 
and  when  they  are  considered  as  a  hobby 
instead  of  as  a  task  they  become  much 
more  interesting.  Nature  study  and  read¬ 
ing,  for  example,  may  be  made  particularly 
fascinating  when  children  share  in  them. 
Gardening  provides  a  chance  to  be  out- 
of-doors,  and  it  may  yield  attractive 
flowers  for  the  house  or  food  for  the 
table  as  well.  Even  accounting  may  be¬ 
come  a  hobby  for  a  woman  who  likes  to 
juggle  figures  or  is  fond  of  buying.  A 
hobby,  pursued  in  an  interesting  way  will 
often  give  a  wholly  different  outlook  on 
life  and  put  a  new  zest  into  every-day 
living. 
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o  you  dread 


greasy 
dirt  ? 


♦ 

You  needn’t — if  you  wash  with 
Fels-Naptha!  For  Fels-Naptha 
is  unusually  good  soap  com¬ 
bined  with  plenty  of  naptha. 
The  naptha  loosens  grease  and 
dirt.  The  rich  suds  wash  them 
away.  Together  they  give  extra 
help  to  make  your  clothes  clean 
and  white  without  hard  rub¬ 
bing.  Fels-Naptha  works  per¬ 
fectly  in  cool,  lukewarm  or  hot 
water — in  washing  machine  or 
tub.  Order  from  your  grocer. 


♦ 
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3-ICdr  UiUdrdMltC  duiiu  vu 

Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces.  200 
etyles  and  sizes.  Beautiful  por¬ 
celain  enamel  ranges  and  com¬ 
bination  gas  and  coal  ranges. 
Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 
heating  stoves.  CaBh  or  easy 
terms.  24 -hr.  shipments.  30- 
day  free  trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 
rears  in  business.  660,000  cns- 
jomers.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers 

801  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo*  Mich. 


s 


/ 

World's  Greatest  Utility 

300  CANDLE  POWER —with 

new  built-in  Utility  Pump.  Handi¬ 
est,  most  practical  light  invented. 
Storm-proof, rain-proof  .bug-proof.  Ideal 
for  city,  town,  country — indoors,  out¬ 
doors— anywhere.  Bright,  white  light— 20 
times  brighter  than  wick  lanterns  on  half  . 
the  cost.  Burns  9  6  per  cent  air—jper  cent  ' 
fuel,  gasoline  or  kero- 
aene.  Lights  with 
match.  Clean,  odbr- 
I  ess,  safe. Guaranteed. 

30  DAYS  FREE 


AGENTS! 

Make  $60  to  $100 
a  week.  No  ex¬ 
perience  or  capi¬ 
tal  required. 
Outfit  Free  to 
workers.  Exclu¬ 
sive  Territory. 
Write  quick  1 


TRIAL' 

Try  80  days  at  our  risk.  Send  for 
special  money-saving  offer  and  catalog, 
giving  all  details  FREE.  Write  now.' 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 
1150  Lamp  Bldg.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Raclrotru  Malarial?  Page  Catalog  and  directions  15e 
Duonull  j  lYluiC!  ISIo  Reeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chair 
cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  beads, 
rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Hass. 


FOR 

GRANGE  LECTURERS 

We  have  prepared  brief  outlines 
for  several  debates,  hoping  that  they 
might  be  of  help  tn  your  work  of 
preparing  Grange  programs. 

The  subjects  of  the  debates  are: 

Is  the  young  man  who  chooses  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  life  work  making  a  mistake? 
*  *  * 

Should  farmers  use  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  as  a  half  holiday? 

*  *  * 

Is  prohibition  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  a  damage  rather  than  a  benefit? 
*  *  * 

Does  poor  cooking  cause  more  mis¬ 
ery  than  strong  drink? 

*  *  * 

Should  farmers  adopt  an  8  hour  day. 
*  *  * 

Any  one  of  these  outlines  will  be  sent 
to  Granges,  Farmers  Clubs  or  others 
who  will  make  use  of  them  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  6  cents  to  cov^r  mailing 
costs. 

Send  To 

American  Agriculturist 

461  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 
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American  Agriculturist,  October  15,  192? 


The  Lost  Ritual—^  carles 


A.  TAYLOR 


✓'NUT  of  the  northwest  came  the  bliz- 
zard.  For  a  week  the  snow  had  sifted 
from  gray,  hovering  clouds  until  it  lay 
three  feet  deep  on  the  level;  soft,  white 
snow  that  filled  the  woods  and  defied 
man  and  beast  to  travel.  It  was  the  kind 
of  snow  that  drives  the  deer  into  close 
"yards”  under  the  spruces  and  holds  rab¬ 
bit  and  fox  in  their  burrows. 

Crisp  and  cold,  this  night  the  'wind 
whistled  through  the  tree  tops.  The  freez¬ 
ing  bark  of  the  sugar  maples  snapped  with 
ominous  warning. 

Jim  Parker  brought  in  the  night’s  wood, 
dipped  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  spring 
close  by  his  shack  on  the  Still  Water  of 
West  Canada  Creek,  six  miles  from  the 
nearest  neighbor,  and  battened  the  door 
for  the  night.  A  strange  man  was 
Parker,  perhaps  something  of  a  hermit. 
He  was  a  veteran  guide  and  -hunter  and  a 
good  deal  of  a  scholar.  A  little  money 
earned  by  guiding  hunting  and  fishing 
parties  provided  for  his  simple  needs  and 
he  lived  here  much  alone  with  his  books 
and  his  memories. 

After  supper  on  this  bitter  night,  Jim 
sat  beside  the  old  St.  Lawrence  stove 
smoking  many  pipes  of  potent  “Warnicky” 
tobacco  and  reading  his  loved  books.  Out¬ 
side,  the  wind  howled  and  shook  at  the 
one  window  of  his  shack  and  drove  fitful 
puffs  of  wood  smoke  from  the  crevices 
of  the  old  stove. 

Later,  when  the  fire  burned  low  and  he 
had  banked  it  for  the  night,  he  climbed 
through  the  man-hole  in  the  ceiling  and 
rolled  under  the  covers  of  his  bunk  in 
the  loft,  clad  in  his  red  woolen  under¬ 
clothes  and  heavy  wool  seeks. 

It  may  be  that  some  wayward  gust  of 
wind  hurled  a  stray  spark  out  through 
one  of  the  many  cracks  in  the  old  stove. 
At  any  rate,  the  woodsman  was  sleeping 
soundly  when  a  cloud  of  smoke,  coming 
up  through  the  man-hole,  smote  his  nos¬ 
trils,  choking  and  smothering,  and  wakened 
him  to  a  realization  that  the  shack  was 
burning. 

Diving  for  the  man-hole,  sliding  down 
the  ladder,  clutching,  fumbling  for  the 
door  latch,  he  staggered  out  of  the  blind¬ 
ing  smoke  into  the  storm.  And  none  too 
soon,  for  the  dry  spruce  timber  of  the 
shack  burned  furiously,  while  the  north 
west  wind  shreiked,  mocking  as  it  robbed. 

The  building  was  beyond  saving.  His 
provisions,  his  clothing,  his  books  and 
many  cherished  relics  could  not  be  reached. 
But  for  his  woolen  underwear  and  socks 
he  stood  naked  to  the  mercy  of  God  and 
the  storm.  A  man  of  another  race  would 
have  perished.  But  in  Jim  Parker’s  veins 
flowed  the  blood  of  the  French  pioneer 
who  braved  the  Atlantic  in  tiny  ships  to 
build  a  new  France  in  the  frozen  land  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  In  his  veins  flowed, 
too,  the  blood  of  that  hardier  race,  the 
conquering  race  which,  not  content  with 
qolonies  scattered  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Florida,  fought  and  conquered  and  ruled 
the  colonies  of  France  and  Holland  and 
Spain. 

Daring  the  flames,  he  recovered  his 
snowshoes  from  their  peg  under  the  eaves 
of  his  burning  shack.  There  was  but  one 
chance,  the  chance  to  fight.  Six  miles  of 
soft,  deep  snow,  six  miles  of  bitter  cold, 
six  miles  of  struggle,  lay  between  him 
and  the  house  of  Andy  Barts,  the  nearest 
neighbor. 

Strapping  the  snow  shoes  onto  his 
stocking-clad  feet,  he  started  the  fight. 
Down  through  the  timber  he  struggled, 
dragging  his  shoes  through  the  powdery 
snow.  The  taunting  wind  hurled  its  wrath 
against  him  and  the  moon,  peeping  momen¬ 
tarily  from  behind  fleeting  wind-driven 
clouds  gave  fickle  light. 

On  he  struggled,  numbed  by  the  cold, 
snow  shoes  tangling  on  buried  branches 
and  snags,*  *set  to  bar  his  path.  On  and 
on  he  labored,  now  hurrying  against  the 
freezing,  now  slackening  to  save  strength 
to  continue.  No  shelter,  no  pause,  only 
the  grinding,  heart-breaking  struggle  to 
keep  going ;  a  chance  to  fight. 

His  long  powerful  legs  swung  on  and 


on  down  the  creek  trail  to  Big  Brook,  past 
the  High  Rocks,  over  the  hog  back,  on 
and  still  on,  finally  stumbling,  rising  again, 
his  ears  deafened  with  the  pounding  of 
the  wind,  his  throat  burning  with  his  gasp¬ 
ing  breath  while  his  lungs  hurt  with  every 
breath  of  the  freezing  air.  Still  fighting, 
still  a  chance  when  strength  was  gone  and 
it  seemed  that  he  could  not  make  shelter 
and  must  freeze,  still  up  out  of  the  drifts 
he  pawed  and  fought,  out  and  over  their 
tops.  He  was  away  beyond  his  French 
blood  now.  It  was  the  spirit  of  old  sea 
dogs  and  his  English  blood,  the  call  of 
the  race  that  conquered,  that  made  him 
fight  on  when  his  brain  had  fogged  and 
he  had  forgotten  what  he  was  fighting 
for  except  the  chance  to  fight,  the  in¬ 
stinctive  determination  not  to  die. 

Andy  Barts  woke  to  the  barking  of  his 
dog.  Sitting  up  in  bed  he  heard  faintly 
a  pounding  not  accountable  to  the  storm. 
Lighting  an  oil  lamp  he  went  to  the  door 
where  the  dog  was  pawing  frantically  at 
the  latch.  He  opened  the  door  slowly, 
bracing  it  against  the  wind.  There  lay 


emerging  at  the  top  of  a  little  hill,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  ahead  of  me  among 
the  second-growth  birch  and  maples,  many 
miles  from  any  highway,  a  low  spire  bear¬ 
ing  a  weather-beaten  cross  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  tilted  by  the  decay  of  its  support¬ 
ing  timbers,  pointing  northward  to  the 
land  of  the  Jesuits  whence  came  the  hands 
that  built  it. 

None  of  the  rest  of  the  buildings  had 
survived  the  rigorous  mountain  weather, 
but  the  little  church  which  devout  hands 
had  built  stronger  then  their  own  houses, 
still  marked  the  scene  of  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  a  settlement  founded  in 
s  the  faith  of  the  church  and  in  the  cour¬ 
age  of  pioneers  in  a  new  land. 

And  beside  the  church  was  the  little 
churchyard,  marked  only  by  a  few  slabs 
of  native  rock,  still  guarding  their  mounds 
but  leaning  dubiously  as  if  wearied  by 
their  long,  undisturbed  vigil. 

Around  the  church  the  fields  that  the 
parishioners  once  tilled  we  found  wrested 
by  nature  from  the  hand  of  the  husband¬ 
man  and  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 


A  Story  By  One  of  Your  Friends 

ON  this  page  starts  a  little  two-part  story  which  we  are  sure  will  hold 
your  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  Charles  Taylor,  the  author,  is  an 
old  friend  whom  thousands  of  you  know — first  as  a  teacher  of  agriculture, 
then  a  successful  farm  bureau  manager  in  Herkimer  County,  and  now  for 
several  years  assistant  county  agent  leader  at  the  New  York  College  of 
Agriculture. 

We  will  gamble  that  those  of  you  who  know  Charlie  so  well,  however, 
never  susoected  that  he  could  write  as  fine  a  story  as  “The  Lost  Ritual”.  It 
is  well  written,  has  real  literary  merit,  and  will  leave  you  with  a  kindly  little 
lift  in  the  spirit. 


Jim  Parker  in  his  underclothes ;  scarcely 
lying  either,  but  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
still  fighting.  His  snow  shoes  were  gone, 
hands,  feet  and  face  were  frost  bitten. 

*  *  * 

In  the  spring  we  helped  Jim  build  his 
new  cabin.  It  was  not  a  pretentious 
house,  but  it  was  serviceable  and  it  suited 
Jim.  although  his  greatest  loss,  his  books 
and  his  relics,  could  not  be  restored. 
Among  these  was  a  Ritual  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  which  he  had  prized  above 
all. 

I  had  always  spent  a  few  days  each 
spring  with  Parker,  fishing  and  talking 
of  the  books  we  both  loved.  When  the 
building  was  finished,  he  said  it  was  time 
we  celebrated  and  that  he  had  a  good 
notion  to  take  me  up  to  Mica  Lake  fish¬ 
ing. 

“Where  in  the  world  is  Mica  Lake?”  I 
asked. 

“Well,  there  aren’t  a  lot  of  folks  ever 
get  up  there  and  so  there’s  some  real  fish¬ 
ing  left.  You  pack  up  your  kit  and  we’ll 
tote  up.  It’s  not  more  than  twenty  miles. 
Haven’t  been  up  there  myself  in  Lord 
knows  when. 

“There’s  a  trail  runs  up  along  Little 
Injun  River  and  on  back  over  east  a  ways 
but  I  mostly  like  to  cut  off  by  La  Rue- 
ville  and  save  about  five  miles.  Besides 
I’m  kind  of  sentimental  about  going  by 
La  Rueville.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  La  Rueville, 
Tim?  There’s  nothing  but  timber  up  in  the 
Indian  River  country  and  never  was. 
Seems  to  me  I  have  heard  of  Mica  Lake, 
though.” 

“I  guess  you  won’t  find  La  Rueville  on 
the  map,”  said  the  guide.  “It  never  was. 
But  you  pack  up  your  fishing  kit  and 
we’ll  go  up  beyond  Li  tie  Injun  and  I’ll 
show  you  the  tumbled-down  stone  walls 
that  once  bordered  the  fields  of  its  thrifty 
French  Canadian  farmers.  A  century  and 
a  half  of  springtime  frost  and  summer 
rains  have  left  them  tonnled  and  moss- 
grown.  You  won’t  find  La  Rueville  on 
the  map  but  it’s  there.” 

So  we  packed  light  for  the  long  trail 
and  toted  up  through  the  vast,  wild,  un¬ 
frequented  reaches  of  the  Adirondacks, 
leaving  the  West  Canada  at  Little  Injun 
River.  Following  Parker  for  miles 
through  the  unmarked  forest,  finally 


sugar  maple  and  yellow  birch.  An  old 
spreading  lilac  bush  beside  the  cellar  pit 
and  the  stone  well-curb  marked  the  spot 
where  once  stood  the  home  of  a  devout 
Catholic  settler. 

We  climbed  down  by  the  angry  little 
mountain  stream  and  on  its  banks  found 
a  crude  mill  stone,  broken  and  water- 
worn  by  the  spring  freshets  that  had  tried 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  wash 
away  the  memory  of  La  Rueville. 

Like  a  good  guide,  Parker  liked  to  camp 
early.  A  wonderful  spring  gurgles  out 
from  among  the  roots  of  the  alder  bed 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  so  we  stopped  for 
the  night,  made  our  beds  of  balsam  boughs, 
and  kindled  a  cheerful  fire.  After  supper 
we  sat  near  it  in  the  growing  dusk,  smok¬ 
ing  our  pipes  while  the  fitful  flames  lit 
up  a  little  circle  around  us.  and  listened 
to  an  insistent  whip-poor-will  whose  call 
was  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  faint, 
wierd,  prophetic  screpch  of  an  owl  far  off 
among  the  mountains. 

It  was  then  that  Jim  Parker  told  me 
the  story  of  La  Rueville,  a  story  that 
came  to  him  many  years  before,  even  then 
mellowed  by  the  charm  of  uncertainty 
that  gathers  around  the  story  of  a  drama 
'  whose  actors  have  left  a  record  only  on 
the  memory  of  men  who  have  chanced  to 
hear  it,  but  whose  lives  they  have  never 
touched. 

In  that  early  morning  of  the  French 
colonies  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  New 
France  was  spreading  out  over  the  rich 
lands  of  that  great  river,  when  the  scions 
of  French  royalty  were  planting  seig- 
nieuries,  and  emissaries  of  the  French 
crown  were  straining  the  slender  income 
of  the  colony  to  maintain  a  pretense  of 
old-world  court  splendor  in  the  new  world, 
a  French  priest,  Father  La  Rue,  gathered 
about  him  a  little  band  of  families  who 
were  devoted  to  him  but  angered  by  the 
oppression  of  the  government,  and  jour¬ 
neyed  forth  into  the  land  to  the  south  to 
build  themselves  an  independent  colony 
apart  from  the  tax-grabbing  vassals  of 
France.  It  was  to  be  a  free  village, 
where  honest  men  and  their  families  might 
clear  the  land,  build  homes  and  a  church, 
and  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits  of  their 
labors. 

Down  through  the  mountains  they  came, 
skirting  the  wild,  beautiful  lakes,  follow¬ 


ing  the  mountain  streams,  coming  at  last 
to  this  fertile  spot,  a  hundred  miles  in 
all  directions  from  the  nearest  settlement 
and  isolated  by  many  miles  of  trackless 
mountain  wilderness  of  the  most  forbid¬ 
ding  nature. 

Here  they  cut  the  logs  and  built  the 
homes  for  their  dark-eyed  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren  ;  here  they  erected  the  little  log 
church  with  its  gabled  spire  and  sturdy 
wooden  cross;  here  the  good  Father  La 
Rue  counselled  them  in  all  the  ways  of 
life  and  in  the  principles  of  the  faith,  and 
ministered  to  'their  needs  in  sickness  and 
in  health. 

Few  were  their  needs,  for  they  were  a 
simple,  hardy  race.  Their  little  fields, 
hewn  out  of  the  great  forest,  produced 
abundantly,  and  the  mountains  and 
streams  yielded  plenty  of  game  for  their 
hewn  tables. 

By  the  stream,  Pierre  Beaujeu,  next 
in  honor  and  wisdom  to  the  venerable 
priest,  erected  a  mill  with  millstones  of 
native  rock  to  grind  the  yields  that  he  and 
his  neighbors  gleaned  from  their  little 
fields.  None  were  happier  than  Pierre 
and  his  comely  wife  whose  lives  were 
abundantly  blessed  by  Jean,  their  only 
child.  She  grew  strong  and  lithe  and 
lovely,  favored  child  of  the  village.  She 
climbed  in  the  mountains,  sang  with  the 
birds,  was  taught  by  the  good  priest,  and 
loved  by  all  the  village  for  her  goodness 
and  beauty,  and  for  the  smile  that  ever 
lurked  in  her  dark  eyes  and  trembled  on 
her  rosy  lips. 

Placidly  the  years  went  by  in  this  quiet, 
God-fearing  community  of  La  Rueville, 
They  craved  not  the  life  beyond  their 
little  valley.  They  were  quite  forgotten 
by  their  old  neighbors  on  the  banks  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  New  France  was  nearly 
forgotten  by  them  and  Mother  France  ex¬ 
isted  to  the  youth  of  the  community  only 
as  a  tradition,  unreal  and  of  another 
world.  The  first  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  community  were  growing  old,  the 
passing  years  were  graying  their  bowing 
heads,  and  some  had  been  laid  to  eternal 
rest  by  their  church  in  this  new  land. 

Then  came  a  day  when  the  grain  in  the 
little  stone-walled  fields  of  La  Rueville 
was  turning  golden  in  the  summer  sun 
and  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  day  was 
broken  only  by  the  chatter  of  the  little 
children  and  the  subdued  gossip  of  the 
villagers  as  they  came  out  from  morning 
mass.  The  old  priest,  walking  sedately 
among  his  people,  leaning  on  his  cane, 
bowed  in  holy  thought,  was  roused  by  a 
note  of  excitement  from  those  ahead  in 
the  throng. 

Seeking  the  cause,  he  saw,  standing  in 
the  center  of  the  village,  a  stranger.  This 
man,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  a  frontiers¬ 
man,  deerskin  shirt,  leggings  and  mocca¬ 
sins,  leaned  upon  a  long  rifle  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  parishioners  with  curiosity  if 
not  with  astonishment  which  he  aroused 
in  them. 

Men  and  women  stopped  to  stare  m 
wonder  and  to  ask  questions  of  one  an¬ 
other  and  the  little  children  scuttled  be¬ 
hind  their  mothers  to  peer  out  with  wide 
eyes  and  open  mouths.  For  Arnold 
Walker  was  a  man  to  command  attention 
in  any  gathering.  He  seemed  a  giant  to 
these  men  of  a  smaller  race.  Well  over 
six  feet  in  height,  erect,  with  piercing 
steel  gray  eyes  every  line  of  his  young 
body  bespoke  grace  and  power. 

The  good  Father  La  Rue  advanced  to 
interview  the  stranger.  “Welcome,  uiy 
boy,”  he  said.  “We  are  unaccustomed  to 
visitors  to  our  homes  here  far  among  the 
mountains.  May  you  bring  peace  ^ with 
you  from  whatever  place  you  come. 

The  young  man  swept  from  his  head  the 
coon-skin  cap  and  bowed  low  in  deference 
to  the  office  and  evident  piety  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  priest.  “I  come  among  you  qu>te 
by  chance,  honored  sir,”  returned  Walker 
in  broken  French.  “As  I  hunted  a  deer 
on  the  mountain  yonder,  I  heard  the  pea 
of  your  church  bell,  and  being  led  ,AlC 
by  it,  was  greatly  surprised  to  come  upon 

( Continued  on  page  26) 
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=====DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

PID  YOU  KNOW  my  English  or  Welsh 

Shepherd  pups  with  proper  training  will  go  for 
•tock  alone  when  6  or  8  months  old.  Buy  now. 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

^PURE  COLLIE  PUPS— Males  $10;  Females 

j5.  Also  Embden  Geese  $6.  “COOLSPRING”, 
Jdercer,  Pa. _ 

fOON  HOUNDS,  Rabbit  hounds  and  beagles, 

Trained  and  young  stock.  LAKE  SHORE  KEN¬ 
NELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y. _ 

READY  TO  HUNT,  Rabbit  and  Foxhounds. 
Broke  Shepherds.  Prices  reasonable.  F,  A. 
SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. 

■575  WILL  BUY  two  pure  bred  Nubian  Does 
and  one  Billie.  SUSAN  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision, 

N.  Y  . _ _ 

FOR  SALE — Fox  and  Rabbit  hounds.  Litter 
Foxhound  pups.  Pair  beagles.  DAVID  WOOD, 
Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

TRAINED  RABBIT  HOUND  3  yrs.,  no 
faults  $30.  Black  and  Tan  Pups,  8  mo.  $15. 
VERNON  E.  GRAVATT,  Allentown,  N.  J. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  young 
dog  trained  and  ready  to  train  at  reduced  prices 
for  a  short  time.  One  litter  pups  8  weeks  old 
ready  to  ship  now.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y. 

LIVE  STOCK 
Cattle 

'  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  and  bull 

calves  for  sale.  W.  J.  W.  BECHTEL,  Stony 
Creek,  Mills,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE— My  herd  Registered  Holsteins  16 
head  fresh  this  fall,  winter  5  head  young  stock 
3  year  old  sire  grandson  Colantha  Lad.  W.  B. 
HURD,  Dewittville,  N.  Y. 

Sheep 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES— Flock  of  30 
young  ewes  $675.  A.  L.  MERRY,  Belmont,  N. 

Y. _ _ 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  extra  fine  specimens, 
VanVleet  breeding.  DWIGHT  G.  COOK,  Cha- 
teaugay,  N.  Y.  Route  2. 

REGISTERED  DELAINE  RAMS:  with  size, 
and  long  staple  fleeces.  The  useful  kind  for  good 
breeders.  J.  C.  WEATHERBY,  Trumansburg, 

N.  Y. _ 

FAIRI-IOLME  HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS.  The 
same  good  quality  of  rams  and  ewes.  EARL  D. 
BROWN,  Ilion,  N.  Y.  R.  No.  2. 

REGISTERED  DELAINE  MERINO  Rams 
bred  for  size  and  quality  of  wool.  BURTON 
PINE,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BIG  HUSKY  RAMBOUILLET  ram  lambs. 
120  to  130  lbs,  $20  to  $25  each.  Four  yearling 
rams.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls, 

N.  Y. _ 

OULEOUT  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  of¬ 
fers  Choice  Chivot  sheep.  10  extra  fine  ewes  at 
$20  each.  5  Feb.  ram  lambs  at  $20  each.  One  2 
yr.  old  ram  $30.  All  Thorobred,  not  registered. 

D.  J.  BRESEE,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

_ Swine _ 

SIXTY  LB.  DUROC  PIGS  $15  each  with 
pedigree  papers.  Also  boar  ready  for  service. 

J.  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y.» 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Duroc  Jersey  pigs. 
Six  weeks  old.  Good  breeding.  Write  for  prices 
and  pedigrees.  CLIFFORD  M.  BUCK,  Skyvue 
Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets,  16 
weeks  old,  Large  size,  306-egg  strain.  CLOSE’S 
EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

PULLETS— WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Jersey 
Giants  sixteen  weeks  to  laying  from  selected 
breeders.  Well  grown  on  free  range.  OLEN  J. 
HOPKINSON,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 

QUALITY  BREEDING  STOCK,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds,  Black  Minorca,  Cockerels.  Pekin  Drakes 
$3.  W.  BROCK,  South  Kortright,  N.  Y. 


USE 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
*-*  farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— We  have 
100  cockerels  for  sale,  selected  from  2400  certi¬ 
fied  chicks  purchased  from  Otto  Ruehle  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley.  These  cockerels  are  an  exceptionally 
fine  lot.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  Owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Leghorn  Pullets.  April  25th 
hatched  $1.25.  PERCY  E.  TIMERMAN,  La 
Eargeville,  N.  Y. 

400  BARRON  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORN  pullets,  April  hatched,  3)4  to  4  pounds 
each,  from  imported,  trapnested,  blood  tested 
stock  grown  on  free  range,  milk  and  mash  fed. 
Just  starting  to  lay,  price  $2.00  each  in  lots  to 
suit.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS 

LAYING  MARCH  HATCHED  PULLETS 
for  immediate  sale,  Tancred  strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Ringlet  Rocks  $1.50.  May  hatched 
Leghorns  $1.25.  High  production  stock.  Clover 
range  raised.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

BRONZE,  BOURBON  REDS:  White  Tur¬ 
keys.  White  Pekin  and  Muscovy  Ducks.  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese.  Pearl  and  White  Guineas.  Special 
Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND 

FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Clipping  Machines 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 

A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interesting 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 

CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Milking  Machines 

ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  11  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY.  12843  West  19th  St..  Chicago.  Illinois. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

125  ACRE  FARM,  electric  lights,  hot  and 
cold  running  water  and  bath.  SCOTT  BUR- 
HANS,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM  }42  acres,  level  produc¬ 
tive  tillage.  20  cow  pasture.  Woods,  orchard, 
best  markets.  Good  20  concreted  basement  barn. 
Splendid  8  room  Cottage,  Electric  lights,  aged 
couple  offering,  16  choice  cows,  team,  calves, 
hogs,  hens,  crops.  Extensive  equipment.  Every¬ 
thing  $5000.  Only  $1500  down.  Come  at  once. 
FRED  HUNT,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  FARM  NEAR  CITY  HUDSON,  beau¬ 
tiful  large  trout  stream  bordering  .entire  length 
of  property,  106  acres,  14  room  residence,  elec¬ 
tric  lights.  2000  bearing  fruit  trees,  sold  over 
3,900  bushel  fruit  last  year,  also  50  tons  Hay, 
600  bu.  Corn;  400  bu.  Buckwheat,  $10,000 — 
terms,  $2000  cash,  balance  can  remain  on  mtg; 
easy  terms.  I  also  have  a  65  acre  place  well 
fruited  and  large  vineyard,  price  $3,500,  easy 
terms.  (Four  acre)  Fruit  and  Poultry  place,  6 
room  house,  $1,800.  Address  L.  M.  HALLEN- 
BECK,  Greendale,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED— Man  and  wife  permanent 
position.  Country  home  near  New  York  City. 
Woman  to  do  housework-cooking.  Man  to  drive 
car  and  generally  useful  outside  and  inside  work. 
Poultry  experience  desirable.  No  objection  to 
one  child  of  high  school  age.  State  experience, 
salary  expected  and  other  details.  BOX  437, 
c|o  American  Agriculturist. 

HELP  WANTED — We  are  a  young  couple 
with  two  children,  one  9,  the  other  5.  We  live 
on  Long  Island,  10  minutes  from  the  ocean,  35 
minutes  from  Broadway.  If  you  are  looking  for 
a  place  with  a  small  family  in  the  country,  close 
to  New  York  City,  and  are  willing  to  be  agree¬ 
ably  helpful,  we  have  a  real  home  for  you,  with 
every  modern  electric  labor  saver,  such  as  an 
electric  washer,  ironer,  cleaner,  and  so  on.  Write 
to  us  giving  full  particulars  about  yourself.  We 
are  willing  to  pay  generous  salary  to  right  per¬ 
son.  Address  BOX  734,  Woodmere,  Long  Island. 


HELP  WANTED — Someone  to  help  with  gen¬ 
eral  housework.  To  do  the  cooking  for  family 
of  three.  We  live  in  a  delightful  residential 
section  of  White  Plains.  All  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  have  electric  washing  machine,  gas,  hot 
and  cold  running  water,  electricity.  We  would 
like  to  have  a  person  between  25  and  40  years 
of  age  and  will  pay  $15.00  a  week  as  a  start. 
If  interested  write  and  state  age  and  experience 
in  handling  small  children.  MRS.  STEPHEN 
J.  ROACH,  123  Longview  Avenue,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. _ 

LUMBER— BUILDiNG  SUPPLIES 

ROOFING  PAPER  1st  quality  slate  surface 
with  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.  ft.  80  lbs.,  $1.95 
per  roll,  Paint  $1.95  per  gal.  Made  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  an  Eastern  million  dollar  concern. 
WINIKER  BROS.,  Millis,  Mass. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  32  ft.,  25c 
ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N. 

Y. _ _ ’ _ 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — My  1924  model  Studebaker  Spec¬ 
ial  six  touring  car  in  excellent  condition,  new 
tires  with  two  spares.  1927  Gabriel  shock  ab¬ 
sorbers.  This  car  is  one  of  best  models  Stude¬ 
baker  ever  built.  Price  only  $300.  BIRGE 
KINNE,  133  Longview  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N. 
Y  • 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi- 
cates  of  indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y  . 


2  PERFECTION  MILKERS,  double  units 
nearly  new,  rubber  good.  Guaranteed  in  use  till 
Nov.  1st.  O.  B.  DEYO,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HTHr/r^  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and 

Middling  Bags.  We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay 
freight  on  lots  of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference 
Community  Bank  of  Buffalo.  J.  BLEICHFELD 
BAG^&  BURLAP  CO.,  15  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo, 

PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC~ 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES ’of  our  new 
social,  farm  and  business  printing.  SUNKO. 
Mohawk,  NY.  ’ 

*^nSI  «ESSi  STATIONERY,  500,  $1.15;  1,000, 
$2.00.  Samples  free.  COYLE  &  KIMBALL, 
Newport-3,  New  York. 

200  ENVELOPES,  200  LETTERHEADS, 

printed,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Best  value  known 
PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 

21  BEAUTIFULLY  ENGRAVED  CHRIST- 

MAS  CARDS  with  Matched  Envelopes.  Paneled, 
?*°&ered’  P'^erent-  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
$1.00  prepaid.  CLARENCE  KASPER,  Webster, 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Flowers — Plants 

HOLLYHOCK,  PHLOX,  COLUMBINE,  Del- 
phimum,  foxglove,  Canterbury  Bells  and  112 
other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants 
which  live  outdoors  during  winter  and  will  bloom 
next  summer;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
plants;  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Grape, 
Asparagus  plants;  for  fall  planting.  Catalogue 
free^  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays, 

Plants 

n#iJuvWi?ERRYI  RASPBERRY.  BLACK. 
UiiKKY,  Grape,  Asparagus  plants;  Hardy  Per- 
ennial  Flower  plants,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Hedge  Plants;  for  September  and  October  plant¬ 
ing.  Catalogue  free.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES 
Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

Trees 


PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small 
lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  ex¬ 
press.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  ber- 
rieSV  Pecans»  vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and 

7UDC r oire7.^caHlJ0g  in  colors-  TENNESSEE 
NURSc.R\  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

~  TOBACCO  “ 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed,  good 
flavor.  Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1;  10,  $1.75.  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  pounds,  75c;  10,  $1.25.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived-  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Kentucky. 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— 

Chewmg  5  pounds  $1.25;  10-$2.00.  Smoking,  10- 
R'Pe  FREE!  Pay  Postman.  UNITED 
I'ARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 

.  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  or  Chew- 

ing.  4  lbs.  $1.00;  12,  $2.25;  Send  no  money. 
Pay  postmaster  on  arrival.  Pipe  free  for  ten 
names  of  tobacco  users.  UNITED  FARMERS 
OF  KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — Chewing  or  smoking  5 
lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.75;  tell  kind  wanted,  Cigars 
$1.95  for  50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed;  pay  when 
received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West 
Paducah,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  IbZ 

$1.00,  ten  $1.75.  Smoking  5  lbs  75c.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet. 
EVA  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  — 


To  Stop  the  Cribbing  Habit 


ICBIBBER'ls 

A  HORSE  WHICH  FORMS  THE  HABIT 
Of  BITING  HIS  MANGER ~  -  -* 
A'CRIBBER"  WILL  NOT  DOWELL 
UNTIL  BROKEN  OF  THE  HABIT. 


By  Ray  Inman 


KLICkI£a  STRAP  FAIRLY  TIGHT 
flMW  * 1  »»  AROUND  His  THROAT. 
r  WHEN  HE  ARCHES  HIS  NECK  AND 
STARTS  TO* CRIB"  HIS  MANGE  R  /THE" 
STRAP  WlU.  CHOKE  HIM  AND  MAKE 
HIM  SJOP  '■>/  (si 


rub 


THE  MANGER  WITH 

,  RED  PEPPER 

OR  CCNER  IT  WITH  METAL. 

4 OZ. SULPHATE  OF  IRON  AND4 
OZ.  SALTPETER  AND  FEED  1 
LEVEL  TEASPOONFUL  AT  NOON. 

''this  HERE  RED  PEPPER~\ 
AlNTSO  BAD- BUT  l‘D 
A  BLAME  SIGHT  RATHER 
HAVE  THOUSAND 


her&aW-tv  *oba:  ever*  timetmehobsh  puts 
HIS  head  POY1H  he  BRINGS  raddle  'A*  DOWN 
ON  SPOT  Ef.  THIS  MAKES  HIM  LOOK  AROUND  TO„ 
SEE  WHO  SOCKED  FUM  ANO  HE.  FORGETS  TO*CSV6. 


‘ONE  LEVEL  TABLESPOON 
'  NIGHT  ec  MORNING  OF  THIS 
CONDITION  POWDER*. 
yj[L&  GENTIAN 

'/*  LB.  BAKING  SODA 

I  DRACHM  ARSENIC 

LB.  POWDERED  NUX  VOMICA 

'  Boss  nothim  !  i’m  Gonna' 
Give  this  to  the  baby 

'FORE  HE  EATS  OP  ALL 
THE  FURNITURE  I 
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Our  Boys  and  Girls  Page 

The  Winners  of  the  4-H  Club  Prizes  at  the  Trenton  Fair 


Ttt  a  rp  _  i ti 4 t rv  1-ioc  snruntr  no  Vtn  R.  Smith,  James  Blackwell,  Alexander  Hewit- 

HAT  a  new  industry  S  p  g  P  son>  janet  Blackwell,  'Herbert  Conover,  Harry 

in  New  Jersey  within  the  last  few  Adams,  Walter  Murphy,  Lillian  Murphy,  Syl- 
,  ,  ,  ,  cr,„.t;ltnrc  van  Carson,  Andrew  Sheppard,  and  Catherine 

years  was  brought  home  to  spectators  Baid,vin 

at  the  judging  of  boys’  and  girls’  pure-  Middlesex  County 
bred  livestock  at  Trenton  Fair  this 
week.  Borrowed  money,  made  avail¬ 
able  in  1921  by  Hon.  Joseph  S.  Freling- 
huysen,  President  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  has  formed  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  junior  livestock  industrjq 
which  has  spread  to  wide  proportions 
and  far-reaching  results.  The  172  out¬ 
standing  dairy  animals  brought  into  the 
ring  from  all  parts  of  the  state  were  a 
testimony  to  the  intelligence  and  care 
used  by  these  young  breeders,  all  but 
fifteen  of  whom  secured  their  start 
through  the  “Frelinghuysen  Fund.” 

Prizes  totaling  about  $1,000  were 
awarded  by  this  Fund,  and  in  addition 
special  contributions  of  $125  for  sweep- 
stakes  and  $50  for  fitting  the  animals 


in. 

Middlesex  County:  Walter  Zimbicki,  Alice 
Mershon,  Edward  Zimbicki,  Helen  Mershon,  Ed¬ 
ward  Sawyer,  Robert  Sawyer,  Irving  Bennett, 
Florence  Griggs,  Oscar  Danser,  and  Charles 
Davison. 

Monmouth  County:  Henry  Hammond,  _  C. 
Baird  Hammond,  Joseph  Lutes,  and  Marjorie 
Farry. 

Warren  County:  Elizabeth  Schanzlin,  Riegel 
Brothers,  Charles  F.  Riegel,  Edgar  Rush,  and 
John  Scott. 

Hunterdon  County:  Nathaniel  B.  Phillips, 
Clarence  Lambert  and  Kenneth  Hamilton. 

Salem  County:  Allen  Patrick,  and  Pauline 
Moore. 

Ocean  County:  LeRoy  McKelvey. 

Burlington  County:  Edwin  Forsythe. 

Swine  Show 

Mercer  County:  Aubrey  Lawyer,  Alfred  Brear- 
ley,  William  Ireland,  Charles  Ireland,  Joseph 


different  localities  than  our  own.  If 
you  would  like  a  pen  friend,  send  us 
your  name  and  address  and  tell  us  your 
age  so  we  can  send  you  addresses  of 
boys  or  girls  about  your  own  age.  Write 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Page,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


France  or  from  the  settlements  of  thq 
Dutch  and  English  to  the  south?”  asked 
the  priest. 

“Ah,  then  you  do  not  know  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  New  France — that  Mon-, 
treal  and  Quebec  now  belong  to  the  Eng-. 


Lone  Scout  Awards 

r"PHE  following  Lone  Scouts  in  Ameri- 
can  Agriculturst  territory  have  won 
the  designated  honors  for  the  month  of 
August : 

Dwight  Robbins,  Lone  Scout  Organizer, 
Hopewell  Junction  R.  F.  D.  3,  New  York; 
Lyndon  Scammell,  seventh  degree  scout, 


A  Cttruwijef  trog# 

in  secrecy  make  9.  cross  on  the 
back  of  your  hand 
vJith  soap  u/hich 
is  i/vjisibfe . 


Make  It  Yourself 

A  Home-Made  Coaster 


Ortceupon  ajime, there  was 
A  little  SiTTmwy;  I  He’  lived  it\ 


&  5nu^  several ) 

iiniles  Irom  f[\e  &$> 

TWe' was'a?  & 
iravelei  the!We  % 

(into  the 


Smaw'roadb . 
ihed  five 
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<  -iYfty morning  Wit 
raveled  man  ^ 


ay? 

Fveiv  since' 1 
on  vhis 


called  Vn  Tmmy '  M  t fe, 
iud  had  allowed  Vim  to  liwe 
Into  Ihe  w  meadowy  as  We ill 

as  the^&yard^Sd'eyen 

into  thr.edie  of  the  limhef0 
'lot  v^Kere  me 


were  made  by  President  Frelinghuysen, 
who  personally  attended  the  junior  live¬ 
stock  show. 

The  winners  of  these  sweepstakes,  were,  for 
calves:  Holstein,  J.  Lester  Feller,  Mercer  Coun¬ 
ty;  Guernsey,  Edward  Sawyer,  Middlesex  Coun¬ 
ty;  Jersey,  Charles'  William  Hamilton,  Hunter¬ 
don'.  County.  The  winner  of  the  poultry  sweep- 
stakes  was  Margaret  Kendall,  Middlesex  County, 
while  Alfred  Brearley  of  Mercer  County  won 
the  swine  sweepstakes. 

For  the  best  fitted  animals,  Howard  Stelle  of 
Mercer  County  won  first,  followed  by  Joseph 
Lutes,  of  Monmouth  County,  second,  and  Roger 
Merrick,  also  of  Monmouth  County,  third. 

Winners  of  Frelinghuysen  Fund  prizes  in  the 
regular  classes,  by  counties,  were: 

Dairy  Show 

Mercer  County:  Catherine  Hausser,  J.  Lester 
Feller,  William  Campbell,  J.  Alfred  Reed,  Clar¬ 
ence  Drake,  Howard  Stelle,  Chester  Tindall,  Al- 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair 
$1.00.  Grey,  Black,  Beige,  Nude,  Peach,  8J2 
to  10 Vi,  Good  openings  for  agents.  GEO.  B. 
TALBOT,  Norwood,  Mass. 

MEN!  WOMEN!  MAKE  $1  AN  HOUR  AT 
HOME,  WEAVING  special-to-order  Colonial 
Rugs  on  UNION  Looms.  Big  demand,  no  house- 
to-house  selling,  no  store  competition.  You  learn 
fascinating  new  craft  in  30  minutes.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it.  New  looms  at  lowest  prices  ever.  Lib¬ 
eral  Pay-As-You-Weave  terms.  Write  for  FREE 
Loom  Book  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS, 
332  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


SILVER  FOXES— Send  for  editorial  reprint 
“Foxes  and  Fur  Bearing  Animals  for  Farmers." 
Free  to  those  interested.  DR.  G.  V.  WEBSTER, 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 


WINTER  time  and  coasting  will 
soon  be  here, -so  you  had  better 
get  your  sled  ready.  Here  is  a  model 
that  you  can  make  up  for  yourself. 

First  lay  out  the  runners  as  shown  in 
the  illustration.  These  should  be  about 
4  feet  long.  By  marking  out  the 
squares  you  can  get  the  curves  better. 


Of  course  you  need  do  this  on  only 
one,  as  the  second  runner  can  be  pat¬ 
terned  from  the  first.  One  inch  mater¬ 
ial,  hard  wood  preferably,  will  be  what 
you  need.  Slots  for  the  handles  can 
easily  be  made  by  boring  holes  and 
chiseling  out,  and  they  are  as  good 
handles  as  any. 

The  shoes  will  likely  have  to  be  got¬ 
ten  from  the  blacksmith.  Just  take  the 
runners  to  him  and  he  can  fit  the  shoes 
right  to  your  wood. 

The  connecting  cross-pieces  are  a 
very  important  part;  they  ought  to  be 
about  12  inches  long,  2  inches  wide  and 
about  that  thick.  There  are  three  of 
them,  and  by  using  six  braces,  cut  as 
shown,  the  sled  will  be  much  stronger. 
The  braces  and  cross  pieces  should  be 
fastened  together  and  to  the  runners 
with  long  wood  screws,  and  every  ef¬ 
fort  made  to  fit  them  tight. 


2 e fore  your 
audience  make 
cross  on  paper^ 
the  same  size 

'burn  the  paper 


your  audience 
that  the  cross 
on  the  paper 
uf  Hi  appear  on 
your  hand  by 
rubbing  the 
ashes  on  it. 


Griner,  Carl  Schielke,  and  Genevieve  Gibian. 

Salem  County:  Belford  Moore,  ahd  Owen  Cris- 
pin. 

Hunterdon  County:  Harry  Christie. 

Poultry  Show 

Mercer  County:  Douglas  Hewitson. 

Middlesex  County:  Matthew  Darago,  George 
Freeman,  Wilbur  Williams,  Wilson  Reid,  Mar¬ 
garet  Kendall,  Frank  Staump,  Louis  Clark,  and 
Lester  Sohl. 

Monmouth  County:  Charles  Kemper,  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Graves,  Robert  Windeler,  Harold  Goss, 
William  Kemper,  Wayde  Kemper,  Claude  Koh¬ 
ler,  Allan  MacKenzie,  Blanche  Hall,  Abe  Koenig, 
Milton  Koenig,  Adrienne  Merrick,  Stanley  Stor- 
er  and  George  Emmons. 

Essex  County:  Jack  Byrne,  Karl  Wiessmann, 
William  Anderson,  John  Goldie,  Francis  Brown, 
Warren  B.  Crane,  and  Wallace  Laird. 


Lafayette,  West  Street,  Box  17,  New 
York;  William  Seabury,  seventh  degree 
scout,  New  Alexander,  Pa.;  Lawrence 
Wernberg,  seventh  degree  scout,  Bound 
Brook,  Box  437,  New  Jersey,  and  William 
Shaw  also  seventh  degree  scout,  North 
Stephentown,  Box  10,  New  York. 

George  Hedenbury,  1287  Clinton  Ave., 
Irvington,  New  Jersey  is  chief  of  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  Tribe  and  Dwight  Robbins  is 
chief  of  the  Silver  Fox  Tribe  at  Hope- 
well  Junction,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Like  This  Page? 

r\0  you  like  what  you  find  on  this 
page?  We  hope  you  do  and  further¬ 
more  hope  that  you  will  enjoy  what  is 
coming  on  other  boys  and  girls  pages. 
You  will  hear  more  about  Timmy’s  trav¬ 
els,  for  one  thing.  He  keeps  on  going, 
you  know.  Then  sometimes  there  will 
be  puzzles  to  work,  and  some  of  the 
nicest  “Make  It  Yourself”  hand-word 
for  boys — girls  too,  if  they  know  how 
to  use  the  saw  and  hammer.  But  there 
will  be  the  cunningest  Bunny  alphabet 
for  girls  who  know  or  are  learning  to 
embroider.  They  run  just  one  at  a 
time,  so  you  will  be  wise  to  clip  them 
out  of  the  paper  and  keep  them  togeth¬ 
er  in  an  envelope  in  your  sewing-basket. 
Then  you  can  transfer  them  straight  to 
your  middy  blouse  or  to  one  of  the 
younger  children’s  romper  pockets,  or 
whatever  you  happen  to  be  doing. 

The  boys  can  keep  a  scrapbook  so 
that  when  they  are  ready  to  make  a 
box-swing,  a  home-made  coaster,  a  mag¬ 
azine  rack,  or  other  useful  things,  they 
will  have  the  picture  and  instructions 
right  where  they  will  be  handy  to  use. 
In  fact,  I  shouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  if 
father  and  mother  like  the  things  on 
your  page  just  about  as  well  as  you  do. 
See  if  they  don’t. 

Some  of  our  boys  and  girls  like  to 
have  letters  from  other  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  nice  to  hear  from  people  living  in 


The  Lost  Ritual 

( Continued  from  page  24) 

your  village.  I  was  not  aware  of  your 
settlement.” 

“Do  you  come,  sir  from  the  land  of  New 


lish,  as  well  as  the  Dutch  settlements  of 
the  Mohawk?”  asked  the  hunter. 

“We  do  not  mingle  with  the  world  out¬ 
side  our  mountains,”  said  the  Father.  “But 
what  is  this  you  say,  that  New  France 
is  English  ? 

“You  will  come  with  me  to  my  house. 
To  our  fare  and  our  house  you  are  wel¬ 
come,  and  I  would  know  more  of  what  has 
befallen  New  France.” 

The  parishioners  who  had  gathered 
about  made  way  for  the  old  priest  and  this 
strange  young  hunter,  whom  he  conducted 
to  the  little  log  parish  house  with  its  wide 
porch  with  raised  earthen  floor,  its  two 
rooms,  and  its  rough-hewn  furniture, 
sturdily  built  by  the  loving  hands  of  his 
people.  The  dinner  was  simple  but 
abundant.  Venison,  rye  bread,  turnips,  and 
squash  were  served  on  huge  pewter  dishes 
by  a  servant  as  venerable  as  the  priest 
himself. 

(To  be  continued  next  iveek) 


The  Grand  Champion  baby  beef  steer  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 


for  $1.05  a  pound.  1  lie  men  oktmvmiy  ...  —  ■>.  I-.'----  -  - -  —  — Y.» 

Mr.  Oakleigh  Thorne,  manager  and  owner  of  Briarcllff  Farms  of  Pine  Plains,  n. 
who  bred  the  steer;  Prof.  William  H.  Tomhave,  Secretary  of  the  American  Aoeri a 
Angus  Association;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Nash,  General  Manager  of  the  Exposition, 
Harold  Hamilton  of  Millerton,  N.  Y.,  who  fed  and  owns  the  steer. 


latci  II  Uiaico  l.v..  - inht- 

The  men  standing  in  the  picture  with^  the  steer^are  [eft  to  rig  ^ 


American  Agriculturist,  October  15,  1927 


Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Easy  Come,'  Easy  Go — and 

Customers  Hold  the  Bag 

“I  am  writing  to  you  in  regard  to  some 
pullets  which  1  ordered  from  Richards 
Farms,  79  Boulevard,  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
about  two  months  ago.  I  saw  in  a  farm 
paper  that  they  had  some  pullets  for  sale, 
so  after  finding  out  from  them  that  they 
would  have  some  more  of  these  pullets  in 
about  two  weeks,  I  ordered  100  of  them  and 
with  my  order  I  sent  $10  down  and  the  rest 
of  the  money  they  requested  so  i  sent  the 
additional  $50,  making  a  total  of  $60.00.  Up 
to  the  present  time  I  have  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  order  and  can  get  no  word  what¬ 
ever  from  these  people.” 

\TO  response  was  received  to  several 
^  ™  letters  written  by  the  Service  Bureau 
to  this  farm.  Finally  we  asked  the  aid 
of  the  Kingston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  following' reply  from  them  ex¬ 
plains  itself : 

“In  reply  to  your  letter  would  say  that  we 
are  sorry  that  Kingston  is  the  home  of  any 
business  man  who  tries  to  secure  money  by  his 
wits  rather  than  by  the  service  rendered.  This 
office  has  had  one  other  complaint  against  this 
party  and  today  in  checking  up  with  the  Chief 
of  Police,  I  have  uncovered  several  other  com¬ 
plaints  that  have  come  to  him. 

“The  party  in  question  is  named  Irving  R. 
Hough,  79  Boulevard,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

“The  other  complaint  that  came  to  this  office 
was  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Postmaster  here,  we  advised 
them  to  enter  a  complaint  with  the  Chief  In¬ 
spector  at  New  York  and  we  are  not  aware 
at  this  time  as  to  whether  the  Post  Office  author¬ 
ities  have  taken  any  action.  I  understand  from 
the  Chief  of  Police  that  where  the  complainants 
have  appeared  in  person  and  threatened  Mr. 
Hough  with  a  warrant  that  he  has  made  good 
the  account. 

t  “Mr.  Hough  is  not  well  known  here  in  this 
city  but  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain  as  is  the 
usual  case,  where  money  comes  in  easily,  it  is 
spent  in  fast  living  and  not  in  the  improvement 
ot  his  business.  He  has  very  few  chickens  and 
where  an  order  is  filled,  we  understand  that  he 
goes  out  and  picks  up  the  fowls  wherever  he 
can  get  them.” 

Anyone  having  complaints  or  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  Richards  Farms  should 
communicate  with  the  Service  Bureau. 
We  report  the  above  facts  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  guidance  of  others. 


Who  Can  Help  Here? 

AS  you  seem  so  successful  at  solving  prob¬ 
lems  for  your  readers,  perhaps  you  may 
give  me  some  words  of  advice  anyway  if 
not  able  to  help. 

I,  myself,  have  a  fair  education.  My  hus¬ 
band  also  has  but  is  somewhat  different.  He 
floes  not  understand  so  readily  but  knows  more 
than  I  in  that  he  knows  he  does  not  know  all 
»bout  a  thing. 

Now,  we  have  eleven  children  left,  have  lost 
two,  two  of  these  children  are  married,  another 
hoy  of  16  works  by  the  month  for  a  friend  (to 
teach  him  what  his  father  could  not,  namely  that 
When  he  works  for  another  he  must  do  as  they 
wish  even  if  he  knows  his  way  is  better)  and  the 
remainder  8  at  home.  There  are  six  of  these 
m  school  and  two  small  ones  at  home.  We  work 
„ms,  on  halfi^I  say  farms  because  we  have 
moved  five  times  in  five  years.  The  last  two 
Paces  were  sold.  The  first  we  thought  we  could 
o  better,  while  the  second  there  is  no  worse 
Pace  except  my  conception  of  Hell.  Now  we 
“'vn  our  stock  but  owe  about  $400  on  tools.  They 
e,  however,  all  new  and  a  good  supply,  but 
Jt-nfiVer,make  anytl»«&  The  weather  always 
Lhi  * he  ,’etter-  Understand  my  husband  is  a 
f!  worker,  understands  farming  and  stock. 

not  waste,  we  do  not  get  anything,  we  live 
trmc0TICa  ’  never  make  anything  but  necessary 
I  to  town  and  other'  necessary  business.  We 
,  even  seem  able  to  buy  a  car.  We  have 
si:ii-„COt  ,  glv.en  11  s-  I  mend  and  make  over, 

cut  r,cC°?iS’  SUI*S>  bed  quilts  out  of  coats,  rugs 

eve,.?  0  d  wor,n  garments,  can  about  300  quarts 
oichh,  yea-  ,,?cIudin2  meat,  vegetables,  fruits  and 
also  plckles  mostly  going  in  2-qt.  cans,  as 
ttovp  mPS’  yet  we  "e7er  have  anything  and  it’s 

iry  year’  ThlS  year  We  l0St  °ne  of  0ur 

lor  a  m„y,an  accident.  He  was  in  the  hospital 

the  f„n  ih-  °ur  bl11  was  over  $200  besides 

'“"nty  for  hdpPenSeS*  a”d  We  had  to  ask  the 
slwav'  t'VhT  silot'¥  a  hard-working  man,  who 
Our  yn;m  ndS  t0  hls  bus,ness’  have  to  do  that, 
but  doPr ;  Says  a  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire, 

ever-.-  3  man  'v  l°  tends  to  his  business,  works 

'xpen,pcayR  his,  hiF,e>  when  he  cannot  meet 
am  no  *  /  th?  /amlly  God  has  sent  him?  I 
years  '7?stfr— I  ,have  not  been  to  a  movie  in 
him.  husband  has  been  once  since  I  knew 

afr-fid  °"ef  wa,lts  “son  a  decent  farm,  they  are 
they  do  *h?i  chlldren.  I  cannot  see  where 

and  as  ^ai?la^e.  an(*  they  Jots  of  work, 

this  saves  i  father  ls  working  at  the  same  time 

somehow n ,  Te  dolng  ,what  they  do,  but 
10  take  wW 1  d°  5°*  understand.  We  have 

shoved  ,  others  do  not  want  and  then,  get 
Wy  husbaml  ec.ause  *key  can  S€JJ  do  better, 
stands  Cnw<f  g0°d  dairyman  and  under- 

»ian  woi.M  „We  oniy  have  three  cows.  One 
Pr°vidimr  a  !ow  u?  to,  work  his  dairy  farm 
HiS  cow.  WTT  gave  chattel  mortgage  for  half  of 
flertam  He,  would  not  take  note  and  pay  a 
»ever  ;a”°Unt  fr°n!  each  check.  We  would 
ady.  ;g,vi  a  chattel  mortgage.  Tliere  are  often 
are 'wav  ’ ,  for  farnis  on  half,  but  they 
and  how  !>  where  we  would  have  to  auction, 
aoes  one  know  what  they  are  walking 


into.  We  have  not  a  car  to  travel  a  distance 
to  look  things  over,  and  husband  says  he  can¬ 
not  work  for  anyone  else.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  hard,  but  when  I  think  of  all  we  have  in¬ 
vested  and  how  hard  he  has  to  work  just  for 
enough  to  eat  and  a  “roof?”  (every  house  we 
have  lived  in  leaks)  over  our  head.  We  have 
to  carry  water  up  hill  because  there  is  no  pump, 
and  we  dare  not  have  well  open  to  dip  because 
of  children  (well  near  back  door). 

Well  shucks  I  could  go  on  forever.  I  will  ac¬ 
complish  more  canning  corn,  still  I  am  taking 
the  chance  and  sending  this. — Mrs.  J.  K.,  New 
York. 


Company  Fails  to  Answer 
Letters 

“I  would  like  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
company  the  United  Parts  Co.  of  Muncie, 
Ind.,  is.  Early  in  March  1  ordered  a  part 
for  my  machine,  explained  what  I  wanted 
and  they  sent  the  wrong  part.  I  was  not 
at  home  when  the  mail  man  brought  it  and 
my  daughter  paid  the  mail  man  $8.00.  I 
returned  it  and  explained  again  what  I 
wanted.  They  sent  the  part  wrong  again. 
I  returned  it  again,  and  they  sent  it  wrong 
again,  so  I  wrote  them  a  letter  telling 
them  to  kindly  return  my  $8.00  for  1  could 
not  fool  around  any  longer.  It  took  them 
two  weeks  to  return  each  part.  1  did 
not  get  an  answer  from  them.  I  waited 
three  weeks,  then  I  went  to  a  lawyer  and 
had  him  write  them  a  letter.  They  sent 
me  the  part  correct  within  four  days.  The 
part  that  I  ordered  is  listed  on  their  list  at 


40.00 

40.00 

40.00 


57.14 

30.00 

60.00 

60.00 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid  in 
September,  1927 

Paid  up  to  December  31,  1926.  .$21,359.30 

During  1926  .  31,102.06 

January  1  to  September  30,  1927  26,896.44 

Total  Paid  to  date  . $79,357.80 

*  *  * 

R.  J.  Beemer,  Sussex,  N.  J . $  10.00 

Throrun  from  auto — cut  eye. 

Ella  L.  Holmes,  Cobieskill,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Auto  collision — bruised  side. 

G.  C.  Campbell,  W.  Sunbury,  Pa.  37.14 
Thrown  from  wagon — bruised  back,  cuts. 
Christian  Larsen,  St.  James,  L.l. 

Auto  collision — fractured  rib. 

C.  R.  Hill,  Castile,  N.  Y.  - - - - 

Wagon  struck  by  auto — injuries. 

Otis  Roberts,  Bristol,  Conn.  .... 

A  u to  accident — contusions,  strains. 

Martin  Scyczyk,  Wynantskill, 

N.  Y . . . 

Throivn  from  wagon — contusions. 

Michael  Furio,  Croton  Falls,  N.Y. 

Auto" accident — dislocated  ribs. 

Nora  Washburn,  Adams,  N.  Y... 

Auto  accident — fractured  ribs. 

Adelbert  Cowan,  Locke,  N.  Y.  .. 

Thrown  from  wagon — struck  pitchford, 
puncturing  bladder. 

George  Howatt,  Delevan,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Wagon  struck  by  car — shoulder  dislocated. 

Maggie  Howatt,  Delevan,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Same  accident — injured  chest,  cut  head, 

Herman  Brunner,  No.  Java, N.Y.  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — neck,  head  bruises. 

Lavada  Raysor,  Grove  City,  Pa.  20.00 

Auto  accident — lacerated  scalp,  body  cut. 

Nichols  Lewandrowski,  Newport, 

N.  Y . .  42.86 

Auto  collision — cerebral  concussion. 

Harold  Stewart,  Franklin,  N.  Y.  60.00 
Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  right  ulna . 
M.  R.  Hoagland,  Canton,  Pa.  ..  10.00 

Auto  went  over  bank — injured  chest ,  head. 
Florence  M.  Bouton,  Delhi,  N.  Y.  32.86 
Auto  went  over  bank — injured  shoulder,  arm 
Peter  J.  VanHall,  Marion,  N.  Y.  60.00 
Thrown  from  load  of  hay — fractured  leg. 

Delbert  Dunlap,  Glen,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Struck  by  auto — fractured  right  leg. 
Wendel  Skovanetz,  Waterloo,  N. 

. .  15-72 

Thrown  from  wagon — bruised  neck  ($30 
total  paid ) 

Isaac  Killmer,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Auto  skidded — sprained  shoulder. 

W.  M.  Benedict,  Sherburne,  N.Y. 

Auto  turned  over — fractured  rib. 

Charies  Vanderloan,  Middleport, 

N.  Y . . . 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle. 

Fred  Love,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  . .  30.00 

Thrown  from  hay  load- — injured  spine. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Cheney  Est.,  Erie- 

ville,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Thrcntm  from  wagon — death  caused  by  em¬ 
bolism. 

Emery  Carpenter,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  10.00 
Thrown  from  buggy — lacerations,  contusions 
Katherine  Wheeler,  Interlaken, 

N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  accident — contused  body,  nervous 
shock. 

Nathaniel  Stowell,  Copenhagen, 

N.  Y .  60.00 

Auto  accident — injured  shoulder,  arm ,  head. 
Frederick  Burley,  Brockport,  N. 

Y . 11*43 

Thrown  from  wagon — strained  back. 

Mrs.  Lula  M.  Utter,  So.  New 

Berlin,  N.  Y . 32.86 

Auto  turned  over — bruises,  contusions. 
Lottie  Rayson,  Grove  City,  Pa...  42.86 

Auto  collision — dislocated  thumb,  contusions 
W.  J.  McGurk,  Cassvllle,  N.  Y.  30.00 
Struck  by  auto — dislocated  knee. 

Ward  Dedrlck,  Delevan,  N.  Y.  .  4.28 

Auto  accident — cut  on  neck. 

Harold  Edsatl,  Falconer,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Auto  over-turned — lacerations. 

$2027.14 


15.71 

14.28 


20.00 


$1.75,  so  I  wrote  them  a  letter  a  little  over 
two  weeks  ago  and  asked  them  to  return 
my  $6.25,  but  have  not  heard  anything 
from  them.” 

’"T’O  date  we  have  received  no  acknowl¬ 
edgment  to  our  communications.  It 
looks  as  though  the  “United  Parts”  have 
fallen  apart.  At  any  rate  they  do  .not 
answer  our  letters.  We  have  written  to 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Muncie, 
Ind.,  for  a  report  on  this  concern.  In 
the  meantime  it  might  be  well  for  others 
to  bear  in  mind  the  experiences  of  our 
subscriber. 


Progress  Plant  Company  Settles 

'  I  ’HE  Service  Bureau  is  glad  to  report 
the  settlement  of  the  claims  held 
against  The  Progress  Plant  Company  of 
Ashburn,  Georgia.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
A.  E.  Reinhardt,  the  proprietor,  informs 
us  that  immediately  after  the  rush  of  the 
plant  season,  he  was  away  from  town  for 
several  weeks  and  his  business  was  not 
handled  properly  in  his  absence.  He  as¬ 
sures  us  that  in  the  future  we  will  have 
no  cause  for  complaint. 


Old  Timers  Under  a  New  Name 


I  saw  an  ad  in  a  paper  of  the  Alpha 
Company  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  which  offers 
women  employment  making  dresses  at  $6.50 
a  dozen.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this 
concern  and  its  reliability. 


'  I  ’HE  Alpha  Company  does  not  offer  em¬ 
ployment  for  women.  The  company 
sells  instructions  and  materials  to  women 


who  contemplate  doing  sewing  in  their 
spare  time.  The  concern  is  said  to  be 
operated  by  Jacob  Sachs  and  Saul  Gold, 
who  formerly  had  interests  in  the  Golden 
Card  Company  of  New  York  City.  This 
latter  company  discontinued  business  ,ac- 
tivities  early  this  year  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
vestigations  by  the  Post  Office  and  the 
National  Better  Business  Bure.au. 

In  a  nutshell  here  is  the  company’s 
scheme.  When  one  answers  the  ad  a 
form  letter  comes  back  urging  the  re¬ 
spondent  to  remit  $1.50  for  materials  and 
instructions  necessary  to  start  the  work. 
The  company  also  claims  that  prices  up  to 
$15  a  dozen  are  paid  by  the  company  for 
finished  apron  housedresses  and  that  after 
3  dozen  garments  are  finished  the  initial 
deposit  is  returned. 


They  Show  Their  Hand 


It  is  said  that  a  lady  at  Guilford,*  Conn., 
advanced  the  necessary  $1.50  and  then  re¬ 
ceived  material  for  one  dress  with  the  in¬ 
formation  that  an  additional  $5  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  her  to  go  ahead  with  the 
work.  For  this  material  for  six  additional 
addresses  would  be  sent. 

The  whole  affair  is  another  one  of  the 
home  work  schemes  that  we  have  been 
exposing  continuously  for  a  long,  long 
time.  Sometimes  they  work  out  all  right 
for  la  while  but  frequently  even  the  best 
of  relations  are  strained  due  to  misunder¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  involved. 


Forget  “Dunners”  Like  This 

I  am  enclosing  a  memorandum  f  received 
from  Mrs.  McCloskey  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
never  received  any  ties  from  Mrs.  McClos¬ 
key,  do  not  know  who  she  is  or  what  she 
looks  like.  What  would  you  advise  me  to 
do? 

'  |  'HE  note  that  our  reader  enclosed  in 

-*■  his  letter  reads  as  follows: 

“I  hope  you’ll  excuse  me  for  writing  you  at 
this  time,  but  I  am  badly  in  need,  and  must  beg 
that  you  please  mail  me  the  $1.00  for  the  Three 
Ties  I  sent  you  sometime  ago  or  return  them. 

“Please  friend,  do  not  fail  me  now.  I  am 
an  old  and  hard  working  widow  and  I  need 
your  cooperation  and  I  shall  forever  thank  you 
for  obliging  me  with  your  prompt  reply.”  / 

Our  advice  is  to  simply  destroy  the  note 
and  forget  it.  We  do  not  know  if  there 
is  such  a  person  as  Mrs.  McCloskey  but 
since  the  development  of  the  Necktie 
Tyler  fiasco  we  are  inclined  to  recall  the 
story  of  “Wolf,  Wolf”.  Accordingly  they 
all  get  the  same  treatment.  Dunning 
letters  like  this  may  continue  but  the 
senders  some  day  may  consider  themselves 
lucky  if  they  stay  out  of  jail.  In  this 
case  where  the  receiver  of  the  note  never 
received  any  neckties,  it  is  really  using 
the  mails  to  defraud.  It  is  a  typical  dun¬ 
ning  letter  that  can  be  ignored. 
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The  health  and  comfort  of  your 
family  through  the  winter  months  is 
largely  a  question  of  proper  heat 
and  ventilation  of  your  home.  If 
you  are  “getting  along”  with  old 
fashioned  heating  methods,  suffer¬ 
ing  the  consequences  of  cold  corners; 
drafty  rooms,  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  and  extravagant  fuel 
costs,  you  should  go  and  talk  to 
your  nearest  “Farm  Service”  hard¬ 
ware  dealer  about  modern  ways 
of  heating.  His  valuable  service 
and  information  costs  you  nothing 
and  his  advice  i§  worth  everything 
to  you. 

Basement 
Heating  Plants 


Large  homes  with  basements  can 
best  be  served  with  basement  heat¬ 
ing  plants,  either  hot  air  furnaces  or 
hot  water  with  radiators.  The 
kind  that  you  install  depends  upon 
many  things,  such  as  available  fuel, 
installation  requirements  and  the 
general  construction  of  your  house. 

Parlor  Furnaces 


The  modern  parlor  furnace  circulates 
the  heat  into  every  corner  of  your 
house,  making  it  comfortable,  sav¬ 
ing  fuel  expense  and  adding  to  its 
beauty.  For  smaller  homes  and 
those  without  basements,  it  is  a 
wonderful  heating  apparatus. 

You  Can  Also  Have 

Gas  Heat 


For  spring  and  fall  days  or  extra 
cold  ones  in  winter  a  Radiant  Fire 
Heater  brings  wonderful  comfort 
and  convenience.  They  are  portable 
so  you  can  use  them  in  any  room. 
They  burn  ordinary  automobile 
gasoline,  are  absolutely  safe  and 
simple  to  use. 

Whenever  you  have  a  question  of 
heat  take  it  up  with  your  nearest 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware  Man. 
Buy  from  him  and  save  time,  trouble, 
disappointment  and  expense. 
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engineers  examine 
Lindbergh’s  engine! 

What  their  findings  tell  you  about  lubrication 


In  a  few  days  of  actual  flying  Col.  Lindbergh’s  engine  did 
harder  work  than  your  car  or  tractor  will  probably  do 
in  the  next  6  months. 

In  these  flights  his  engine  usually  ran  with  wide- 
open  throttle  under  a  heavy  load,  much  as  your  tractor 
engine  operates.  But  the  load  was  many  times  greater 
than  your  tractor  ever  carries. 

And  on  his  famous  New  York  to  Paris  flight  his 
engine  ran  without  stopping  for  33%  hours,  where  your 
tractor  seldom  runs  continuously  more  than  6  or  8  hours. 

Shortly  before  CoL  Lindbergh  took  off  again  for  his 
nation-wide  tour  of  this  country,  the  Wright  Aero¬ 
nautical  Corporation  examined  his  engine. 

The  letter  at  the  right  explains  their  findings. 

CoL  Lindbergh  uses  our  regular  stock  Mobiloil  "B” 

the  same  oil  that  is  recommended  for  many  farm 
tractors.  The  grade  recommended  for  the  Fordson  and 
many  others  is  Mobiloil  "BB”  which  is  made  from 
the  same  stocks  but  is  somewhat  lighter  in  body.  A 
nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  has  these  oils.  His  Mobiloil 
Chart  will  tell  you  exactly  which  grade  of  Mobiloil  to 
use  in  each  of  your  engines. 

The  best  way  to  buy  Mobiloil  is  in  30-  and  5  5 -gallon 
steel  drums  with  faucets.  Your  dealer  will  give  you 
a  substantial  discount  on  these  quantity  purchases. 
He  also  has  the  10 -gallon  drum  with  faucet  and  the 
5 -gallon  tipper  box. 

Mobiloil  may  cost  you  a  little  more  by  the  gallon 
but  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  Let  Mobiloil  banish 
wear  in  all  your  automotive  engines  just  as  it  did  in 
Col.  Lindbergh’s  engine. 


Mobiloil 

JWahe  the  chart your  guide 
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YOUR  guide— if  your  c ar  is  not  listed  below  see  any  Mobiloil 
dealer  for  the  complete  Chart.  It  recommends  the  correcc 
grades  for  all  cars,  trucks  and  tractors.  And  remember  that  .  .  . 

automotive  manufacturers 
approve  it'. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated  below,  are  Mobiloil 
pNE."  Mobiloil  Arctic  (‘'Arc."),  Mobiloil  "A/*  Mobiloil 
uid  Mobiloil  “B.” 

Follow  wiatcr  recommendations  when  temperatures  from 
freezing)  to  o*  F  (zero)  prevail.  Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil, 
< retie  (except  Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "£  *)• 


NAMES  OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 


Buick . 

Cadillac.... 
Chandler  Sp.  6. . . 
“  other  mods. 

Chevrolet . 

Chrysler  60, 70,  80 
j  **  other  mods. 
Dodge  Bros.4-cyl. 

Essex . 

ford. . . 

Franklin . 

Hudson. ........ 

Hupmobile, .... 

Jewett . 

Maxwell ....... 

Nash . . 

Oakland . 

Oldsmobile- .... 

Overland. ...... 

Packard  6. ..... 

>  “  $ . 

P aige . ......... 

Reo . ... 

Star . 

Studebaket..... 

Vclic . .... 

Willys-Kni^ht  4 . 
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Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 


main  •  branches?  {$\(ew  York,  (Chicago,  ^Philadelphia f  Boston, 

'Detroit,  'Pittsburgh,  ^Minneapolis,  trouts,  JK^nsas  Gity,  ’Dalld 


A  Farmer  Owned  Market  in  New  Jersey 

How  Monmouth  County  Farmers  Cooperate  to  Sell  to  the  Consumer 


TWO  Summers  ago  if  any  farmer 
in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  said  that  farmers  could  own 
and  operate  their  own  market  to  ad¬ 
vantage,  he  would  be  ridiculed.  Yet,  those 
two  summers  have  passed  and  with  their 
passing  Monmouth  County  farmers  are 
boasting  of  one  of  the  biggest  and  best 
farmer  owned  and  controlled  markets  in 
the  state.  These  farmers  may  well  con¬ 
tinue  boasting  as  the  directors  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  have  higher  aims  for  its  future  develop¬ 
ment.  This  market  is  a  little  over  a  year 
old  having  opened  in  the  spring  of  1926. 
It  is  known  as  the  North  Shore  Coopera¬ 
tive  Association  located  in  the  heart  of 
New  Jersey’s  sea  shore  district,  just  out¬ 
side  of  Asbury  Park  in  Neptune  City. 

Previous  to  1926  farmers  had  to  sell 
their  produce  in  a  privately  owned  and 
operated  market.  Here  they  were  charged 
exorbitant  fees  and  sold  their  produce 
under  adverse  conditions  that  were  far 
from  being  ideal  from  a  farmer’s  market 
standpoint.  Facilities  for  displaying  and 
selling  farm  produce  were  poor.  The  pri¬ 
vately  owned  market  was  too  small  for 
the  volume  of  business.  The  lighting  sys¬ 
tem  was  inadequate.  The  market  grounds 
were  dirty  and  after  a  shower  ankle  deep 
in  mud.  When  farmers  and  buyers  met 
everything  was  in  a 
turmoil.  Confusion 
reigned  supreme. 

Monmouth  County 
farmers  who  sold  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  old  mar¬ 
ket  reached  the  point 
where  they  felt  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  tolerate 
any  longer  conditions 
of  marketing  that 
were  detrimental  to 
their  business.  In 
the  winter  of  1926  a 
group  of  farmers  met 
with  County  Agent 
Eliwood  Douglass  to 
discuss  the  possibility 
of  making  any 
changes.  Several  such 
meetings  were  held 
until  finally  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  organize  and 


By  NATHAN  KOENIG 

form  a  farmer  owned  and  controlled  mar¬ 
ket.  This  idea  immediately  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  leading  county  farmers 
who  were  interested  in  selling  in  the  shore 
district.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  Extension  Service  and  the 
State  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  plans  were 
formulated. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  find  a 
suitable  location  and  take  care  of  its  financ¬ 
ing.  A  two  acre  lot  was  purchased  with 
the  money  secured  from  the  sale  of  shares 
to  farmers.  Grading  of  land  and  building 
operations  started  immediately.  Great  care 
was  taken  to  provide  the  best  possible 
facilities  under  which  a  farmer  could  sell 
his  produce.  By  the  middle  of  June  of  last 
year  the  market  was  open  for  business. 

Farmers  left  the  old  market  for  the  new 
sales  center  100%  strong.  Buyers  were 
attracted  to  it  by  the  high  quality  pro¬ 
ducts  offered  for  sale.  This  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  every  farmer  selling  in  the  market 
agreeing  before  it  opened  to  practice  the 
best  grading  on  produce  sold. 

Today  the  North  Shore  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  market  is  the  center  of  produce 
trade  along  the  shore  as  well  as  catering 


to  buyers  from  metropolitan  buying  cen¬ 
ters.  It  attracts  a  class  of  trade  that  is  of 
the  highest  type.  The  market  converted  a 
barren  waste  into  an  up-to-date  $50,000 
project  in  which  over  150  farmers  have  in¬ 
vested  their  money  and  with  more_-than 
300  farmers  using  the  new  trade  center. 
Last  year  the  cooperative  market  showed  a 
profit  of  over  $5,500  paying  six  per  cent 
interest  on  its  shares  and  applying  the  re¬ 
mainder  on  the  mortgage.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  money  making  proposition.  The 
profits  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
put  back  into  the  business  as  the  directors 
have  dreams  of  making  this  market  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  country.  It  is  their 
aim  to  make  it  outstanding  when  service 
to  the  consumer  is  to  be  considered. 

Marketing  experts  have  pronounced  the 
farmer’s  market  to  be  one  of  the  best 
operated  organizations  in  the  state.  There 
is  always  a  large  quantity  and  variety  of 
produce  on  the  move.  Buyers  are  of  the 
highest  type  being  attracted  by  the  quality 
products  sold.  Every  transaction  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  business-like  manner.  Order¬ 
liness  and  cleanliness  are  outstanding. 
There  is  not  the  confusion  and  turmoil 
that  dominated  the  old  market.  Buyers 
know  just  what  they  want  and  know 


where  to  buy. 


More  than  150  loaded 
produce  help  to  feed  at 


trucks  faced  head  on  In  the  market  each  day  with  over  200  tons  of  perishable 
least  a  portion  of  the  con  suming  public. 


“To  serve  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  buying 
public  in  a  hundred 
per  cent  efficient  man¬ 
ner  with  freshly 
grown,  honestly  grad¬ 
ed  and  packed  fruits 
and  vegetables,”  is 
the  aim  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  At  the  same 
time  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  reduce 
the  spread  in  the 
price  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays  and  what 
the  producer  receives 
for  his  products. 
What  better  goal  for 
successful  and  sub¬ 
stantial  business  can 
a  farmer  owned  and 
operated  organization 
have? 


Farmers  living  in 
Jr  the  territory  shown 
0 XJTjr  are  now  served  from  i 

«  /.our  New  Distributing  / 
it  /  Plant  at  Albany,  N.  V.,  I 

m  at  onr  low  factory  prices,  /> 
§  Paying  freight  from  J/, 
m  Albany  only,  T  x  v 

f  instead  of  — -1 — T  W\ 

'  Waterloo  |1  ? /J-\. 

Iowa.  vA  j_ll  o'telK 


\OnIy  takes  12  to 
tL  24  hours  to  make 
freight  delivery 

from  Albany  to  practically  all  points 
\®  Fhe  territory  shown.  Gives  A 
you  quick  service  and 
jtgiggSSSS*.  low  rates.  Q 


Wry  SEPARATORS— engines— spreaders 

fidemoStlTt  toTouBargainS'  Best  Ever  °ffered-"  Let 
h  a  Cream  Separator,  investigate  thp  New 

Sanitfry-  «“  Masterpiece  of  selfratore  tE 
e  “selowe!stln  Pnco  by  $50.  Closest  skimming 
eas’®st  to  clean.  Prove  it.  Certainly  Try 
^  o^°,>DAY?  <lN  Youb. Farm.  Compare  it  C&  un  H 
11  against  any  other.  If  it  fails  to  come  up  to  all  JJ™ 
Spggggsk  promises ,  return  it.  If  it  pleases  you,  keep  it "  vJ-~- 

%‘S5&>&iar1.(-1  pay.on  easy  terms,  low  As  51.95  down. 

Investigate 

machine  spreads  jyr^^: 

^  ,°r othT  Fertilizer.  Known  cve^eher e  ¥,<&& 

a  wonder  in  construction,  improvements  opera- 

WSsSmSSb&JSZZt  f.??Sc  V?*  SAVF  Vou  $35  OIt  More.  Light 

v  i™  Y  fcf,Via^erfeCt  “5chi"«  for  hmside  and'iSffit 

Fv/rLtJi  t0re  y°U  b!,y-  !,y  <m  easy  termsTwl 
lT:irN FrNT:s* famous  wherever  engines  are  uscdjjffl 
7?  r.,w  prV3f**°^  operating  cost,  long  life.  Trv  the  New  H 
mSMmm  Gj'tow*?  '‘riagdr  Andy"  1 1-4  ft.p.lnlrin.  The  new"  fl 
T^TOs!le3t'iAma  lifu  ^in.e  ™a<le*  A  real  sensation  in  farm 
power  sold  on  liberal  terms,  easy  pay-  '<8 

ments.  Only  $34.90.  v  y  ^-s=======£s 

KSsllIS  n,^nta,for.ouf  <»talo*.  read  all  about 

IP^^slis  these  Wonderful  bargains.  Address.  -~-.«rgg 

4-‘Mwgm  the  galloway  company 

px  a  Eastern  Branch 

Da^t347  •  Albany,  Nsw  York 

Alfred  Chapman,  Manager.  - _ __ 


Highest  Qualify,  Lowest  Prices 


90  DAYS’  TRIAL 


OK  YOUR  FARM! 


FARMERS. 
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CAW 

FREE 


in  NEW  YORK  and 
NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

b^kd^?atey^Cfc°7e3  of  WatcrI°?-  Iqw»  are  now  practical  at  your 
m9.ai?.s  from  our  new  distributing  plant  at  Albany  N  Y 
JE*5»2*2&o£J&®  Galloway  Factories  ore  avauSbleto you in Nrw  Y^Jk! 
shire  on  i  he  mimi5t2rrn«tl1 ?>?*'*  ^od©  Island,  Mai  no.  Vermont,  New  fiamp- 
centiHl  wnJ  SS?8^6  £?mo  ***9e8  M  thousaads  of  farmers  in  the 

eastern  state-?  /£fr?°\!tears'  5iur  m5Py  thousand  old  customers  in 

cmfnS?  eaailv  nnfcwl  ¥uONEir  Than  Ever  Before.  New  customers 

SctoSSto  ¥•!!?« Btl3fy  thSPM,v«  that  the  Golloway-Direct-from- 
actOay-to-l<  arm  Flan  of  selhng  saves  them  real  money  on  all  equipment. 

Galloways*  Greatest 

"i 


„j 

Four 

Sizes 


Bold 

On 

Four 

Easy 

Plans 


4  TiliS  Around  ihe  World  with  ONE  OILING 

100,000  Miles  Without  Stopping  for  Oil 

An  inventor  who  could  develop  an  airplane  which 
would  perform  such  a  feat  would  be  considered  a 
wonder.  But  such  is  the  record  of  regular 
accomplishment  by  the  Auto-oiled  Aermotor 
in  pumping  water. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  how  many  revolutions  the 
wheel  of  a  windmill  makes?  If  the  wheel  of  an  Aermotor  should 
roll  along  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  same  speed  that  it 
makes  when  pumping  water  it  would  encircle  the  world  in  90  days, 
or  would  go  four  times  around  in  a  year.  It  would  travel  on  an 
average  275  miles  per  day  or  about  30  miles  per  hour  for  9  hours 
each  day.  An  automobile  which  keeps  up  that  pace  day  after  day 
.needs  a  thorough  oiling  at  least  once  a  week.  Isn’t  it  marvelous, 
then,  that  a  windmill  has  been  made  which  will  go  50  times  as  long  as  the  best 
automobile  with  one  oiling  and  keep  it  up  for  25  or  30  years? 

The  Auto-oiled  Aermotor  after  many  years  of  service  in  every  part  of  the 
world  has  proven  its  ability  to  run  and  give  the  most  reliable  service  with  one 
oihng  a  year.  The  double  gears,  and  all  moving  parts,  are  entirely  enclosed  and 
flooded  with  oil.  Aermotors  and  Aermotor  Towers  withstand  the  storms. 


AERMOTOR  CO.  S5SW 


Dallas 

Minneapolis 


D*s  Matnes 

OaZsiaad 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


The  Lcaa  Seal 
Stays  on  Tree 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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r<>Ag^T«- 
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Honest  Value 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees 
is  from  an  old  established  concern 
h  a  nation  wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in  your 
neighborhood  will  tell  you  wheth¬ 
er  we  are  fair  and  square.  We 
will  gladly  send  you  .their  names. 

Write  today  for  the  big  Kelly 
Catalog  and  Fall  Price  List.  We 
""  have  no  agents — you  deal 
direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

309  Cherry  St.,  Dausville,  a.  Y. 

Established  In  1880 
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The  Farm  Bureau’s  Job 

<lA  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

pEW  agencies,  pub-  By  M.  C.  BURRITT  setting  the  abandon 

lie  or  private  have  ment  of  marginal  ^ 

accomplished  as  much  in  the  way  of  prac-  abandoned  land. 

tical  education  or  rendered  such  useful  The  selling  and  marketing  of  farm 
service  as  have  the  Farm  Bureaus  for  products  is  becoming  harder  and  more 
farmers..  Theoretically  an  educational  complicated  as  high  city  costs  pile  un  the 
and  service  organization,  practically  it  has  total  which  the  consumer  must  pay  Mar 
justified  itself  with  farmers  by  its  teach-  keting  is  no  longer  the  simple  job  of  haul' 
mg  and  useful  service.  For  ten  years  I  ing  to  a  local  buyer  at  a  price  near  to 
knew  it  academically.  Now  that  I  have  what  the  consumer  pays.  It  has  become 
been  a  recipient  of  its  teaching  and  its  more  and  more  specialized.  Careful  grad- 
service  for  four  years  practically,  I  am  ing  and  standardization  have  entered  into 
qiorc  enthusiastic  about  the  process.  High  freight  rates  to  distant 
F  than  ever.  This  is  markets,  refrigeration,  selling  commis- 


M  C  Bukritt 


the  time  of  the  year 
when  executive  com¬ 
mittees  and  community 
chairmen  are  meeting 
together  to  plan  mem¬ 
bership  campaigns, 
budgets  and  programs. 
Having  recently  been 
asked  to  speak  to  one  of 
these  groups  I  thought 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist  readers 


gener¬ 
ally  might  be  interested  in  a  few  con¬ 
structive  criticisms  and  suggestions  there 
made. 

Farm  Bureaus  Are  for  All 

The  farm  Bureau  group  has  always  been 
largely  composed  of  the  more  successful 
and  progressive  farmers.  It  has  a  tend¬ 
ency,  which  should  at  all  times  be  re¬ 
sisted,  to  do  much  of  its  work  with  this 
small  group.  Especially  do  county  agents 
have  their  most  frequent  contacts  with  a 
few  committeemen  selected  for  their  good 
farming,  their  community  spirit  and  their 
leadership.  These  men  tend  to  build  pro¬ 
grams  to  make  the  best  better.  Most  of 
them  arc  not  up  against  what  sometimes 
seem  to  he  the  almost  overwhelming  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  average  and  the  below  the 
average  farmer.  Perhaps  many  of  them, 
committeemen  as  well  as  agents,  for  this 
reason  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  farming  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  economic  situation  of  a  large 
per  cent  of  farmers  today. 

A  farmer  really  has  four  jobs,  for  only 
one  of  which  he  is  well  trained  by  ex¬ 
perience.  The  other  three,  while  they  are 
not  entirely  new,  have  grown  very  much 
more  important  and  are  often  limiting  fac¬ 
tors  in  these  days.  These  jobs  are  first, 
producing,  second,  selling  and  marketing, 
third,  buying  supplies  and  services,  fourth, 
maintaining  an  investment. 

We  Are  Producing  Too  Much 

As  farmers,  we  are  in  general  over¬ 
producing.  We  are  selling  below  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  majority  of  instances 
on  a  relatively  low  price  level.  We  are 
not  marketing  many  of  our  products  well. 
We  are  compelled  to  purchase  our  sup¬ 
plies  and  our  labor  on  a  relatively  high 
price  level.  Our  farm  plants  have  been 
depreciated  badly  and  our  investment  is 
shrinking.  We  are  being  over-taxed  in 
proportion  to  our  wealth  and  especially  to 
our  income.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  so 
many  of  us  are  finding  it  so  difficult  to 
make  our  income  pay  our  expenses,  not 
to  mention  accumulating  savings? 

Over-production  and  the  consequent 
surplus  is  the  main  cause  of  our  troubles. 
Small  aggregate  crops  bring  almost  or 
quite  as  much  money  as  large  crops  and 
at  less  cost.  But  this  situation  is  cor¬ 
recting  itself  slowly  with  the  elimination 
of  marginal  land,  farms  and  fields  and 
with  the  crowding  out  of  inefficient  farm¬ 
ers.  Individually  farmers  who  survive. 


sion,  speculations,  allowances  and  many 
other  factors  must  be  reckoned  with.  The 
consumer  is  a  long  way  off.  As  farmers 
we  have  generally  had  little  or  no  traim 
ing  for  this  job  and  we  do  not,  in  some 
cases  perhaps  cannot,  do  it  well.  The 
units  we  control  as  individuals  are  too 
small  to  be  a  factor.  We  must  either 
turn  the  job  of  marketing  over  to  some 
one  else  and  allow  him  his  profits  for  do¬ 
ing  it  or  we  must  group  ourselves  to¬ 
gether  .  co-operatively  and  hire  our  own 
marketing  agents. 

The  purchasing  of  farm  supplies  is 
similarly  a  difficult  problem  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  farmer.  He  may  make  certain 
small  savings  by  careful  and  wise  buying 
although  he  often  does  this  at  the  expense 
of  quality,  but  the  big  savings  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  selling,  distributing  and  retailing 
which  are  the  result  of  volume,  he  can¬ 
not  secure  for  himself.  This  means  co¬ 
operative  buying  through  an  agency  owned 
by  many  farmers  together.  Efficiently 
operated,  it  may  and  does  insure  quality 
at  a  reduced  cost.  So  also  the  credit 
practice  of  the  average  community  is  costly 
and  the  cash  buyer  cannot  usually  make 
the  savings  he  is  entitled  to.  Coopera¬ 
tive  effort  may  correct  it. 

Farm  Investments  Have 
Depreciated 

Farmers  are  capitalists  or  investors  as 
well  as  laborers  and  managers.  They  have 
a  plant  to  maintain.  During  the  past  few 
years  the  average  farm  plant,  especially  its 
buildings  and  fences  have  depreciated 
from  one  quarter  to  one  third.  How  are 
farmers  who  cannot  make  current  income 
pay  current  operating  expenses,  to  find 
the  money  to  repair  or  renew  buildings 
and  fences,  shingle  and  paint  houses  and 
barns,  lime  legumes  and  build  up  run 
down  soils  ?  How  are  farm  mortgages 
and  other  debts  which  have  on  the  aver¬ 
age  doubled,  to  be  paid?  These  extra¬ 
ordinary  costs  can  only  be  met  by  re¬ 
funding  in  long  time  easy  payment  obliga¬ 
tions.  And  these  should  be  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest.  No  plan  offers  so  effective 
and  easy  a  way  out  as  the  Federal  Co¬ 
operative  Land  Bank  System. 

The  burden  of  heavy  real  estate  taxes 
falls  unduly  and  unjustly  hard  on  farm¬ 
ers.  They  will  not  get  relief  from  such 
taxes  except  through  united  effort. 

Efficient  Production  Not  Enough 

Thus  no  program  of  farm  improvement 
is  adequately  meeting  the  needs  of 
farmers  which  deals  exclusively  or  even 
largely  with  production.  This  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  farm  bureaus  and  the  col¬ 
lege  extension  service.  It  is  not  new.  It 
has  been  much  talked  about  but  like  the 
weather  comparatively  little  has  been  done 
about  it.  Both  College  and  farm  bureaus 
are  manned  and  trained  for  production 
work  and  undermanned  for  economic 
work.  Farmers  are  trained  for  produc¬ 
tion.  To  help  produce  more  is  the  easy 
thing  to  do.  Have  the  farm  bureau 


produce  more  than  ever,  in  order  to  secure  ,  /  !°  ^  Wave  ^ 

low  unit  costs  of  production  and  to  raise  ?de^‘P'  ,•  “T8'’  ,T,  ™ 

_c  l-  u  _ _ _ t  •  the  determination  to  redirect  their  en 

as  high  as  practical  the  income  per  man.  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ■  ,  M1  ,, 

‘TUra,,  yu  •  u*ii  j  f  ergies  into  channels  which  will  really  most 

They  have  to,  to  pay  thetr  bills  and  live.  Jt  farmers  to  mect  thcir  most 

Production  ,,  a  farmers  specialty.  He  difficu)t  prob^ms  of  sdling  and  market- 

ing,  buying,  financing,  etc.?  I  believe  that 
it  should  and  will  live  up  to  its  record  of 


Production  is  a  farmer’s  specialty, 
knows  this  job  well  and  when  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  earn  more  his  extra  effort 
usually  results  in  increased  production. 
The  efficiency  of  American  farmers 


service. 


m 


production  is  to  a  considerable  extent  off- 


l  ViL-C. 

Specifically  as  farmers,  we  need,  firs^ 
( Continued  on  page  6) 
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Keep  the  Farm  Equipment  in  Shape 

The  Yearly  Machinery  Bill  Of  New  York  Farmers  Exceeds  $60,000,000 


By  C.  E.  LADD 

Director  of  Extension 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 


IT  costs  New  York  farmers  over  sixty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year  to  own  and  operate 
their  farm  machinery.  This  is  practically 
the  same  as  the  annual  bill  for  concen¬ 
trates  for  cattle  and  poultry  feeding.  Flow 
much  effort  are  we  making  to  control  this  an¬ 
nual  charge?  How  can  our 
equipment  costs  be  kept  as 
,  economical  as  possible? 

Few  people  realize  that  our 
investment  in  farm  machinery 
equals  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  farm  live¬ 
stock  or  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy 
million  dollars. 

This  investment 
has  grown  rapidly 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
use  of  larger  labor  saving  ma¬ 
chines  and  the  adoption  of  tractors 
and  trucks  has  come  as  rapidly  in 
the  country  as  in  the  city.  Over 
fifteen  per  cent  of  our  farms  have 
tractors  and  the  number  of  trucks 
exceeds  this. 

The  gasoline  engine  in  its  var¬ 
ious  adaptations  is  used  on  nearly 
every  farm  in  the  state.  And  yet 
how  little  most  of  us  know  about 
them.  Most  farm  skills  are  taught 
by  the  father  to  his  sons.  They 
have  accumulated  through  many 
generations  of  farmers.  Now  we 
need  a  whole  new  set  of  skills  in 
the  care,  adjustment  and  repair  of 
these  newer  machines,  and  both 
father  and  son  need  help. 


The  annual  costs  of  machinery  are  made  up 
of  the  items :  interest  on  investment,  deprecia¬ 
tion,  repairs,  cost  of  housing,  labor  costs  for 
care,  adjustment  and  repairs,  oil  and  some 
other  items.  Of  these,  depreciation  and  re¬ 
pairs  are  most  apt  to  get  out  of  bounds.  The 
control  of  these  two  major  expense  items  de¬ 


pends  largely  on  the  operators  training  in 
care  and  adjustment  of  the  newer  machines. 
The  older  types  of  machinery  such  as  plows, 
harrows,  sleighs,  wagons,  are  relatively  long 
lived  and  suffer  rather  small  annual  deprecia¬ 
tion.  Tractors,  trucks  and  gasoline  engines 
are  complicated  machines  requiring  a  fine  ad¬ 
justment  of  working  parts  capable  of  deliver¬ 
ing  their  maximum  work  only  when  they  are 
in  almost  perfect  condition.  The  man  who 
cares  for  these  must  have  some  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  of  carburetion 
of  electrical  systems,  of  ignition,  of 
transmission  of  power. 

The  use  of  power  machinery  is 
bound  to  increase.  With  a  scarcity 
of  labor  and  very  high  labor  rates 
the  farmer  as  well  as  the  manufac¬ 
turer  is  driven  to  greater  and  great¬ 
er  use  of  mechanical  equipment. 
This  change  will  probably  come 
even  more  rapidly  during  the  next 
twenty  years.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  most  necessary  training 
of  the  young  farmer  of  today  is  in 
the  field  of  power  machinery  in 
order  not  only  that  he  may  meet 
his  present  problems  but  also  that 
he  shall  be  prepared  as  well  as  he 
may  be  for  the  problems  of  then 
and  twenty  years  hence. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  this  me¬ 
chanical  training  is  through  books, 
bulletins,  schools  and  in  some 
cases  through  practical  training  by 
neighboring  mechanics.  Several 
good  books  have  been  published 
( Continued  on  pcige  7) 


One  of  the  best  ways  of  learning  more  about  tractors  and  gas  engines  is  to 
attend  a  tractor  school  given  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  County  Farm  Bureau 
Organizations. 


It  Costs  Two  Dollars  a  Year  to  Feed  a  Rat 


Some  Ways  of  Fighting  a  Pest  That  Causes  Enormous  Fosses  to  Farmers 

By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

Assistant  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


IT  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  total  damage 
done  by  rats  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
yet  it  is  probable  that  the  loss  in  this  country 
alone  will  run  into  hundreds  of  milions  of 
dollars.  In  England  caged  ..rats  were  fed  on 
wheat  and  potatoes  to  determine  how  much  they 
would  eat  and  it  was  found  that 
the  value  of  the  food  they  ate 
was  half  a  cent  a  day.  Authori¬ 
ties  in  this  country  say  that  every 
rat  living  on  a  farm  costs  the 
owner  two  dollars  a  year. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  loss 
of  the  food  eaten  is  the  loss  caus¬ 
ed  by  them  as  carriers  of  disease. 
They  are  recogniz¬ 
ed  as  carriers  of  the 
bubonic  plague  and 
trichnosis,  foot  and 
mouth  disease  and  probably  of 
tuberculosis  and  other  contagious 
diseases. 

There  is  no  argument  over  the  fact 
that  it  is  desirable  to  control  them, 
yet,  in  spite  of  a  constant  fight 
against  them,  many  farmers  find  that 
their  numbers  seem  to  keep  about 
constant. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  with 
control,  is  the  fact  that  as  some  rats 
are  killed,  those  that  remain  become 
more  and  more  wary  and  cautious. 
iThe  fact  that  the  descendents  of  a 
single  pair  of  rats  may  total  as  high 
as  862  individuals  in  a  year  means 
that  their  numbers  are  rapidly  re¬ 
cruited  as  soon  as  there  is  a  let  down 


in  the  fight  against  them.  The  only  way  to  rid 
a  farm  of  them  is  to  use  all  available  methods  to 
the  limit. 

Any  plan  of  permanent  rat  control  must  con¬ 
sider  removing  possible  burrowing  places  and  food 
supplies.  Concrete  is  one  of  the  finest  aids  in  rat 
proofing  buildings,  but  where  a  rat  proof  founda¬ 
tion  is  not  present,  raising  the  building  entirely 
free  from  the  ground  will  help. 

Possible  ways  of  killing  rats  are  by  poisons, 
traps,  fumigation,  virus  and  dogs. 

Poisons  are  always  dangerous  due  to  the  possi¬ 


bility  of  killing  valuable  animals.  However,  red 
squill,  a  bulb  which  grows  along  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  is  deadly  to  rats  but  compar¬ 
atively  harmless  to  other  animals  and  to  human 
beings.  Red  squill  is  sold  by  drug  stores  both  as 
a  powder  and  as  a  liquid  but  the  powdered  form 
is  usually  recommended  for  rats. 

As  with  all  poisons,  the  bait  used  is  most  im¬ 
portant.  Rats  will  not  readily  eat  stale  food. 
Fresh  cereals  can  be  mixed,  10  parts  by  weight 
with  one  part  of  red  squill  (this  will  be  about  a 
level  tablespoon ful  to  a  measuring  cup  of  cereal) 
or  one  ounce  of  powdered  red  squill  can  be  cream¬ 
ed  into  two  ounces  of  good  butter.  Other  good 
baits  are  ground  meats  and  fruits  or  vegetables 
dusted  with  the  material. 

With  all  poisons,  their  effective¬ 
ness  is  increased  by  cutting  down  the 
food  supply  of  the  rats  in  all 
possible  ways  and  to  use  unpoisoned 
baits  for  several  nights  before  setting 
those  that  are  poisoned.  When  pois¬ 
oned  baits  are  set,  use  plenty  of  them 
so  that  the  rats  will  not  become  sus¬ 
picious  and  hard  to  poison.  In  other 
words  get  as  high  a  percentage  of 
them  as  possible  the  first  time. 

Another  poison  often  used  is  bar¬ 
ium  carbonate.  This  is  mildly  pois¬ 
onous  to  other  animals  but  effective 
for  rats.  However,  it  should  not  be 
put  out  where  other  animals  can  eat 
it. 

In  preparing  baits,  powdered  bar¬ 
ium  carbonate  is  thoroughly  worked 
into  soft  cereal  or  ground  meat  at 

v  ( Continued  on  page  12) 


■ — Courtesy  U.  S.  D.  A. 

Giving  the  rat*  under  the  brooder  house  a  dose  of  calcium  cyanide  dust.  The  do® 
evidently  hopes  It  drives  them  out  In  the  open. 


H.  L.  Coslins 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

Most  oj  the  shadows  of  this  life  are  caused  by 
standing  in  our  own  sunshine. — Emerson. 


They  “Go  Like  Hot  Cakes” 

WE  have  been  delighted  with  the  call  for 
copies  of  the  booklet  “The  Golden  Age 
of  Homespun  by  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  and 
we  know  that  everyone  who  has  secured  this 
bulletin  and  read  it  has  been  delighted  also.  We 
still  have  a  few  left.  First  come,  first  served 
They  are  free  for  the  asking.  Just  drop  us  a 
line  it  you  care  for  a  copy. 


Are  There  Too  Many  Pheasants? 

HUN  1 ERS  and  others  who  claim  that  pheas¬ 
ants  do  no  damage  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  about.  M.  D.  Pirnie,  of  the  New 
^  ork  State  College  of  Agriculture,  made  a  study 
of  the  eating  habits  of  pheasants  and  found  that 
they  were  a  source  of  real  loss  to  farmers  and 
that  they  ate  ripe  tomatoes,  corn  on  the  ear,  grain 
and  other  crops.  As  a  result,  the  legislature  will 
be  asked  this  year  to  increase  the  number  of 
pheasants  which  any  one  hunter  can  bag  during 
one  season.  Most  farm  people  do  not  mind  a 
reasonable  amount  of  these  pleasant  game  birds 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  the  state  should  see  that 
they  do  not  so  increase  in  numbers  as  to  become 
a  source  of  large  loss  to  farmers. 


Road  Taxes  Unfair  to  Farmers 

IT  costs  cities  about  4.77%  of  our  total  taxes 
to  maintain  roads.  In  country  towns  it  takes 
o\  ei  50%  of  the  total  town  tax  to  care  for  the 
roads.  Not  only  is  this  difference  unfair  but  it 
has  come  to  a  point  where  local  units  of  govern¬ 
ment  can  no  longer  stand  the  heavy  burden  of 
taxation,  most  of  which  is  paid  by  farm  real 
estate. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
recently  made  a  study  of  the  travel  on  20  state 
roads  and  found  that  62%  of  the  total  travel  on 
these .  roads  was  from  other  states  or  from 
counties  outside  of  the  one  in  which  were  the 
roads  that  were  studied.  In  other  words,  this 
road  business  has  ceased  to  be  a  local  problem 


and  therefore  it  is  unfair  to  tax  local  farmers  so 
heavily  to  maintain  the  highways. 

The  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion  is  making  an  active  fight  for  an  adequate  tax 
on  gasoline  with  the  condition  that  a  goodly  por¬ 
tion  of  the  money  from  this  tax  shall  be  paid 
back  into  the  localities  for  road  purposes.  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  fought  for  a  gasoline 
tax  in  New  York  State  for  several  years  for  this 
very  purpose  and  we  hope  that  every  farmer  will 
get  back  of  this  movement. 


means,  that  more  effort  on  the  part  of  scientists 
veterinarians  and  poultrymen  themselves,  must  h* 
made  to  study  and  control  these  diseases  before 
they  ruin  the  industry. 


Farmers  Follow  Good  Farm  Practice 

THIS  year  in  August,  Mr.  Morgenthau  Was 
^selling  at  Fishkill  Farms,  eggs  from  this 
year’s  pullets.  There  was  nothing  unusual  about 
this,  as  it  is  an  experience  common  with  manv 
poultrymen.  y 


The  New  Egg  Marketing  Law 

HIS  paper  has  mentioned  and  explained  the 
new  egg  law  making  it  necessary  for  pro¬ 
ducers  to  take  more  care  in  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing  eggs.  The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  has  just  issued  circular 
No.  345  containing  the  official  retail  grades  and 
standards  for  eggs  as  required  by  the  new  egg 
law. 

The  law  provides,  as  explained  in  this  circular, 
first,  that  a  producer  must  not  sell  any  inedible 
eggs ;  second,  must  not  in  any  way  misrepresent 
eggs;  and  third,  must  not  sell  as  “fresh”  or  under 
any  similar  term,  eggs  which  are  not  of  a  quality 
entitling  them  to  be  classified  either  as  Nearby 
Fancy  Grade  or  Grade  A.  We  have  a  few  copies 
of  this  circular  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  them 
free  upon  request. 

While  these  provisions  may  cause  some  in¬ 
convenience  and  annoyance  to  producers,  in  the 
main  they  are  of  benefit  to  poultrymen  because 
they  will  result  in  a  better  pack  and  better 
quality  eggs,  which  make  better  prices. 


Get  Rid  of  the  ‘  ‘  Graft-ways  ’  ’ 

EVERAL  of  the  Standard  Farm  Papers  have 
had  editorials  recently  criticizing  the  State 
Fairs  in  their  respective  states  for  the  type  of 
Midway  that  most  of  these  Fairs  have  maintained. 

John  E.  Pickett,  Editor  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  speaking  of  the  California  Fair  says, 
“Yes,  it  was  another  great  State  Fair,  but  can’t 
we  next  year  take  time  to  catch  step  with  pro¬ 
gress  and  get  rid  of  that  ‘Graftway’,  commonly 
known  as  the  Midway? 

“This  is  not  said  against  the  Ferris  wheel,  and 
the  merry-go-round,  and  the  riding  things  where 
young  folk  get  a  legitimate  thrill.  Nor  need  we 
include  in  that  the  human  and  animal  montrosi- 
ties  regarding  which  the  spielers  lie  so  gorgeously, 
but  we  do  include  that  long  row  of  gambling 
concessions  which  embraces  misnamed  games  of 
skill  and  games  of  chance. 

“One  by  one  other  fairs  clamp  down  on  the 
hard-faced  gentry  who  operate  these  concessions. 
They  are  more  or  less  the  scum  of  humanity. 
Birds  of  prey  is  about  their  classification.  If  a 
fair  is  for  education  and  pride,  just  what  does  a 
gambling  row  of  this  description  teach?” 

W  e  would  like  to  say  just  about  three  Amens, 
to  the  above  which  applies  just  as  well  to  our 
State  and  County  fairs  here  in  the  East  as  it  does 
in  California.  Let  us  do  away  with  the  “Graft- 
ways”  at  all  of  our  fairs. 


Poultry  Business  Becoming  a  Leader 

OW  many  are  there  who  realize  what  tre¬ 
mendous  industry  the  poultry  business  has 
come  to  be  in  the  last  few  years?  The  annual 
value  of  poultry  products  in  this  country  has  now 
reached  the  enormous  figure  of  one  billion  dol¬ 
lars  or  16  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  en¬ 
tire  live  stock  production. 

With  this  great  increase  in  poultry,  there  has 
naturally  come  many  problems  of  production,  in¬ 
cluding  especially  several  disastrous  and  costly 
poultry  diseases,  among  one  of  the  worst  being 
Avian  Tuberculosis,  to  which  swine  are  also  par¬ 
ticularly  susceptible.  With  the  tremendous  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  baby  chick  business  during  the 
last  decade,  every  poultryman  has  had  sad  ex¬ 
perience  through  the  ravages  of  bacillary  white 
diarrhea,  paralysis  and  coccidiosis,  all  of  which 


However,  just  compare  this  with  the  old-time 
habit  of  Biddy  who  did  well  if  she  laid  in  April 
or  May  a  year  after  she  was  born.  Speaking  of 
the  efficiency  or  lack  of  efficiency  of  farmers,  we 
need  to  stop  and  think  about  some  of  these 
modern  farm  practices  in  order  to  realize  how 
far  farmers  have  advanced  in  good  practices  dur¬ 
ing  even  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  difficult  for  a 
well  read  person  to  keep  up  with  half  of  the  new 
improvements  that  the  best  farmers  are  con¬ 
stantly  using. 


Farm  Taxes  High  In  New  Jersey 

YOU  will  note  that  our  New  Jersey  editor 
mentions  this  week  in  our  news  column  the 
meeting  of  the  agricultural  convention  of  various 
farm  organizations  of  New  Jersey  and  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  subject  of  taxation  which  this  con¬ 
vention  considered  of  great  importance  to  farm¬ 
ers.  The  New  Jersey  farmers  are  paying  the 
heaviest  real  estate  tax  of  those  in  any  state  in 
the  country.  Some  of  our  New  York  State 
fanner  friends  will  wonder  how  they  survive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  farming  is  to  survive 
a  radical  change  must  be  made  in  existing  taxes 
to  take  some  of  the  unfair  burden  off  of  farm 
real  estate.  The  agricultural  organizations  of 
New  Jersey  are  to  be  commended  for  taking  a 
firm  stand  on  this  important  matter. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ITC>LD  a  political  story  in  this  column  a  little 
_  while  ago.  Since  it  was  published  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  from  a  friend  straight  from 
Dixie,  in  the  “Solid  South.”  The  story  goes  like 
this : 

The  pastor  of  a  small  southern  village  church 
started  out  to  call  on  some  of  his  farmer-members. 
Arriving  at  the  home  of  farmer  Allen  Brown,  who 
had  long  been  pestered  with  a  worthless  son,  the 
pastor  found  the  old  gentleman  sitting  on  the 
front  doorstep,  whittling  on  a  hickory  stick  and 
swearing  vigorously. 

“Why,  Brother  Brown,  what  in  the  world  is 
wrong  ?”  inquired  the  minister. 

“That  son  of  mine,”  he  replied  angrily,  “he 
has  tried  my  patience  once  too  often.” 

“Remember,  Brother  Brown,”  admonished  the 
parson,  “the  Good  Book  says  you  should  forgive 
him.” 

“Forgive  him !”  exclaimed  the  farmer.  “That’s 
all  T  Ve  been  doing  ever  since  he  was  old  enough 
to  walk.  When  he  burned  down  the  schoolhouse, 
did  I  punish  him  ?  No.  I  sent  him  to  the  military 
academy.  When  he  was  expelled  from  th^t,  did  I 
make  him  go  to  another  school?  No.  I  let  him 
lay  around  and  take  it  easy.  When  he  kicked  my 
hound  dog,  did  I  half  kill  him?  No.  I  just  re¬ 
monstrated  with  him  gently.  When  he  shot  the 
deputy  sheriff,  did  I  let  him  go  to  jail?  No.  I 
promised  the  deputy  that  I  would  help  him  get 
elected  sheriff  if  he  would  drop  the  case.  When 
he  killed  that  Greek,  did  I  let  him  go  to  the  pen? 
No.  I  sent  up  to  town  and  hired  the  best  lawyer 
in  the  South  to  get  him  off. 

“But,  now,  he  has  gone  too  far.  When  he 
comes  home  tonight,  I’m  gonna  kick  him  out  on 
his  ear.” 

“But,  what’s  the  boy  done  this  time?”  asked 
the  parson.  * 

“Done  ?  Done  ?  Why  man  alive,  that  scound¬ 
rel’s  gone  and  voted  the  straight  Republican 
ticket.” 
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News  From  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


Henry  Morgenthan, 


SEARCHING  for  a  proven  herd  sire  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  I  have  to  per¬ 
form  every  few  years.  We  have  been 
usin^  a  young  bull  of  our  own  breeding 
sired  by  HENEGERVELD  HOMESTEAD 
DEKOL  4th  and  out  of  WINANA  SEGIS 
MAY  2nd,  one  of  our  best  cows.  However,  to 
continue  my  original  plan  of  breeding,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  purchase- a  bull  who  has  yearly 
record  daughters.  These  daugh¬ 
ters’  records  must  average  greater 
than  the  records  of  their  dams. 
Only  in-  this  way  can  we  be  sure 
that  our  herd  sire  is  pre-potent 
and  has  the  power  to  pass  on  that 
mysterious  “something”  which 
enables  his  daughters  to  give 
greater  production  than  their 
dams.  With  this  object  in  mind, 
I  left  last  week  for  the  Gustave 
Pabst  Dispersal  Sale  -at  Ocono- 
mowoc,  Wisconsin.  I  hesitated 
before  making  a  2400  mile  round  trip  just  to  get 
a  herd  sire,  but  I  felt  that  if  the  bull  was  what 
I  wanted,  I  would  be  more  than  repaid  for  the 
time  and  money  expended. 

Seldom  have  I  seen  a  finer  collection  of  breed¬ 
ing  cows,  under  one  roof.  Mr.  Pabst  had  all  of 
his  animals  in  show-shape  and  the  daughters  of 
SIR  BESS  ORMSBY  FOBES  brought  prices 
which  more  than  repaid  him  for  his  years  of  effort 
in  breeding  the  highest  type  of  Holsteins.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  was  paid  the  first  day  of  the 
sale  for  a  daughter  of  Sir  Bess  Ormsby  Fobes 
by  Mr.  Rassmussen  of  Illinois.  This  gives  you 
some  idea  of  what  the  western  breeders  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  pay  for  a  superior  show  cow  that  has  also 
made  good  with  a  high  yearly  record. 

*  *  * 

ii  /CREATION”  was  the  bull  which  lured  me 
to  this  sale  in  the  hopes  that  he  might 
prove  to  be  what  I  wanted.  I  studied  him  and 
his  daughters  very  carefully.  I  asked  the  opinion 
and  advice  of  half  dozen  breeders  as  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  my  purchasing  this  bull.  The  tail 
setting  and  the  udders  of  the  daughters  of 


packed  2,236  baskets  which  were  divided  up  as 
follows : 

The  first  265  baskets  we  packed  were  Mc¬ 
Intosh  windfalls.  These  apples  were  some  of 
our  biggest  and  nicest  apples  and  we  thought  it 
would  pay  to  pack  them  carefully  and  consign 
them  to  Yonkers,  and  take  a  chance  on  what  they 
would  bring.  All  of  them  have  not  yet  been 
sold,  so  I  cannot  report  on  the  price.  We  shipped 
1762  baskets  of  Grade  A  McIntosh  and  209 
baskets  of  Opalescents.  I  am  going  to  give  you 
our  itemized  expenses  in  connection  with  this 
operation,  as  it  may  be  helpful  to  some  of  my 
fellow  apple-growers. 

Picking  lasted  eight  days.  We  employed  on 
the  average  of  twelve  pickers  a  day.  We  paid 
them  a  total  of  $321.00  for  their  work,  or  an 
average  of  14.3  cents  per  basket  for  picking.  This 
compares  with  a  cost  of  15c  per  basket  for  last 
year. 
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In  the  packing  house,  seven  women  and  five 
men  were  employed  and  our  total  cost  was 
$345.21,  or  an  average  of  15.4c  per  basket,  as 
compared  with  a  cost  of  18c  per  basket  for  last 
year.  Our  total  expenses  would  add  up  as 
follows : 

14.3c  for  picking 

15.4c  for  packing 

24  c  for  the  package 

20  c  for  hauling  to  Yonkers 

Total  of  73.7c  per  basket 

This  gives  us  a  total  expense  of  73.7c  per  basket 
for  harvesting,  packing  and  marketing  our  crop. 
It  is  several  cents  cheaper  than  last  year,  as  we 
saved  some  money  in  the  packing  house  and  also 
in  the  purchase  of  our  baskets. 

I  would  be  very  much  interested,  in  hearing 
from  ether  fruit  growers  what  their  experiences 
have  been  and  also  whether  my  costs  compare 
favorably  with  Theirs. 


Visits  With  the  Editor 


A 


SHORT  time  ago  I  spoke  at  the  Bed¬ 
ford  Farmers’  Club  in  the  northern 
part  of  Westchester  County,  New 
York,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest 
farmers’  organizations  in  America.  My  subject 
was  “The  Farmers’  Library”,  and  it  started  so 
much  discussion  afterwards  that  I  thought  it  vras 
interesting  and  important  enough  to  discuss  with 

the  whole  A.A.  family.  In  an 
early  issue  we  \^ill  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  about  some  good 
books,  but  this  time  let  us 
think  together  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  about  good  papers  and 
magazines. 

Thirty  years  is  a  long  time 
in  one’s  life,  but  not  very  long 
in  the  age  of  a  nation.  Yet  I 
am  often  struck  with  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  since  I  was  a 


Eastman 


CREATION”  were  not  up  to  the  standard  that  boy.  Well  do  I  remember  riding  an  old  farm 

__  _ _ _ . _ _ _  _  — —  .  -W— .  -m  *r-  /-«  i  C  1  t?  •  i  1  'll.  -  i.1.  u  n  ^  f  <1  rtf'  S1TOTT 


‘plug”  to  the  village  three  or  four  miles  away 
once  or  twice  a  week  to  get  the  mail.  Of 
course,  a  daily  newspaper  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  Few  farmers  took  them.  In  fact,  except 
for  an  occasional  letter,  a  good  magazine  or  two 


I  have  set  for  the  herd  of  FISHKILL  FARMS, 
and  for  this  reason,  I  decided  not  to  bid  on 
“CREATION”.  I  left  before  he  was  sold  so  I 
do  not  even  know  what  he  brought  or  who  bought 

him.  -—  —  -  -  «  .  .  ~  .. 

It  was  very  hard  for  me  to  decide  not  to  buy  and  a  farm  paper,  there  vas  little  mail. 

this  bull,  as  after  one  has  made 
such  a  long  trip,  all  of  one’s  in¬ 
clinations  are  to  buy  and  get  the 
task  over  with,  rather  than  to  come 
home  empty-handed  and  out  of 
pocket  on  account  of  the  great 
travel  expense  involved. 


I  AM  glad  to  report  that  the  bull 
which  we  advertised  for  sale  by 
Chinese  Auction  was  sold  for  $300 
to  Mr.  Olaf  Mathiesen,  Salus 
Farm,  Winterton,  New  York.  We 
have  also  recently  sold  FISH- 
KILL  COLANTHA  AAGGIE 
SIR  MAY,  Ear  Tag  No.  158  to 
Mr.  Paul  J.  Wurst  of  Holland, 
N.  Y.  Inquiries  for  good  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  bulls  have  certainly 
picked  up  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  I  suppose  that  the  in¬ 
creased  price  that  we  are  receiving 
for  our  milk  is  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this. 


WE  picked  our  apples  in  two 
“bites”. .  The  first  “bite” 
included  the.  picking  of  our  Mc¬ 
Intosh  and  our  Opalescents.  The 
McIntosh  crop  was  much  smaller 
than  I  had  estimated  and  so  was 
the  Opalescent.  We  picked  and 


Here  are  some  of  the  farm  Implements  used  by  forefathers. 
what  they  were  used  for?  These  tools  formed  a  part  of  the  exhibit  of  the  New  YorK 
State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  State  Fair.  The  Society  is  attempting  to  9et  * 
balding  on  the  fair  grounds  that  will  be  a  permanent  farm  museum  where  the  old 
time  implements  of  the  farm  and  home  can  be  preserved. 


Today,  how  all  of  this  has  changed,  and  the 
change  in  the  farmers’  reading  habits  and  material 
has  mostly  been  brought  about  by  the  R.F.D.  A 
recent  survey,  taken  to  find  out  what  farmers 
read,  found  that  there  were  only  twelve  farmers 
out  of  a  hundred  who  take  les§  than  6  papers 
each.  There  were  six  that  had  20  or  more  papers 
and  magazines  in  their  homes.  In  one  hundred 
farm  homes,  there  were  found  to  be  132  different 
papers  and  magazines.  The  average  farmer  took 
9.82  papers;  2.75  agricultural  papers;  1.87  local 
weeklies;  and  1.58  farm  organization  publications. 

But  with  all  of  this  reading  matter,  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  if  we  are  really  as  well  read  in  a 
cultural  sort  of  way  as  our  fathers  and  mothers 
were  before  us.  Some  of  them  at  least,  while 
they  did  not  have  so  much  tc  read,  read  and  kept 
it  in  their  memory  a  great  deal  better.  Someone 
in  the  Bedford  Farmers’  Club  made  the  very 
good  point  that  where  we  have  so  much  to  read 
it  “goes  in  one  ear  and  out  the  other”  so  to  speak 
and  does  not  stay  in  our  memory.  Certain  it  is  that 
most  of  us  can  remember  the  time  in  nearly  every 
farm  community  when  there  could  be  found  at 
least  a  few  persons  who  were  familiar  with  the 
classics  and  could  quote  them  well.  There  are 
few  left  who  can  do  this  today.  Probably  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  average  person  is 
better  read  and  better  informed 
today  than  he  ever  was,  but  not 
so  well  informed  and  not  with  so 
much  culture  as  a  few  of  those  of 
former  generations  who  read  little 
but  that  little  so  well  that  it  was 
forever  afterwards  a  part  of  their 
education  and  culture. 

What  are  the  tests  of  good  read¬ 
ing  ?  What  questions  should  every 
father  and  mother  ask  of  any 
book,  magazine  or  paper  that 
comes  into  their  home? 

IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE, 
READING  MUST  BE  CLEAN. 
Someone  has  said  that  modern  art 
is  an  excuse  for  saying  out  loud 
today  what  our  fathers  and 
mothers  did  not  even  whisper.  It 
is  true  that  in  the  movies,  on  the 
stage,  and  even  in  a  lot  of  our 
papers  and  magazines  there  is  a  lot 
of  material  unfit  for  decent  people 
to  see,  hear  or  read,  and  therefore 
should  never  be  admitted  to  the 
reading  table  of  any  home. 

THE  SECOND  TEST  FOR 
GOOD  READING  IS  THAT  IT 
MUST  BE  PROGRESSIVE 
WITHOUT  BEING  SENSA¬ 
TIONAL.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  demagogue  did  his  damage  by 
public  speaking.  Now  he  does  in- 
(Continued  on  page  18) 
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This  is  Model  No.  4,  with  match  lighter  and 
built-in  pump.  U.  S.  Price  $30. 


The  handy  handle  mates  It 
easy  to  move  the  Coleman  any¬ 
where.  lighted  or  unlighted. 


THE  COLEMAN  RADIANT 
HEATER  furnishes  clean, 
quick  gas  heat  wherever  you  want 
it.  Use  it  for  cheery  warmth  in  tha 
sitting  room,  dining  room,  bed¬ 
room  or  bathroom.  The  handy 
handle  makes  it  easy  to  pick  up  and 
carry.  It  makes  its  own  gas.  No 
piping,  wiring  or  installation  cost. 

Just  the  thing  for  the  chilly  days 
of  fall  before  you  start  the  base- 
burner  or  furnace.  And  all  winter 
long  it  will  be  a  great  help  to  your 


regular  heating  equipment  in 
warming  up  the  “hard-to-reach” 
places  in  your  home.  It  radiates  a 
penetrating  fan-like  zone  of  live 
heat — like  sunshine.  Operates  on 
the  same  safety-pressure  princi¬ 
ple  as  Coleman  Lamps  and  Lan¬ 
terns.  Just  use  any  good  grade 
of  regular  motor  gasoline. 

Just  Ask  Your  Dealer  to  show 

you  the  Coleman  Radiant  Heater. 
If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  ue 
for  descriptive  literature.  Address 
Dept.  AG  6. 


THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &.  STOVE  COMPANY 

n  I.  pun  Factory  and  General  Offices;  WICHITA,  KANSAS 
Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago.  Los  Angeles  Canadian  Factory:  Toronto.  Ontario 
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LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Pox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (lor  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Kobes.  Coats, 
Kuo’s,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTINC 

FURS  REPAIRED  OS  REMODELED 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  ns  your  furs  fo: 
Bummer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault* 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  In  the  world. 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  ®ase-Pff©£i*  WITTE 
Log  aad  ^Tree  Saw 


.  LOW  PRICE  W 
EASY  TERMS 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS— «verythinff  yon  need  for  working  fa  tim¬ 
ber.  Saws  16  to  40  cords  a  day!  Change  to  tree  saw  in  8  minutes. 
17  IP  Simply  send  name  for  NEW  CATALOGUE,  new 

•  Lower  Prices  and  offers.  3  Hours  Shipping  Service- 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

4807  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

4gQ7  Empire  Building 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
PITTSBU  RGH.  PA 
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If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 

To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


All  On 
Mac¬ 
Millan's 
“Bowdoin” 
Wear 

The 

Old  Reliable 


Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 


Here’s  a  radiogram  Brown  has  received 
from  the  “Bowdoin”:  “Ran  from  warm  weath¬ 
er  into  field  of  icebergs  and  Arctic  atmosphere 
in  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  Everyone  on  Bow¬ 
doin  thoroughly  enjoying  the  warm  comfort 
of  their  Brown’s  Beach  Jackets.  They  are 
wonderful  garments;  mailing  pictures  from 
Labrador  coast.” 

Just  the  garment  for  rough  work  in  cold 
weather  on  the  farm.  Three  styles — coat  with 
or  without  collar,  and  vest. 

Ask  your  dealer 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

_  ' 


DisKHarrows 


For  farm  garden  and  orchan 
Sizes  for  1  !o  8  horses  an 
for  every  kind  of  trictor.  Alj 
special  disk  plows  for  nei 
land,  orchards  etc.  Write  l< 
Illustrated  FREE  BOOK 
"The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage" 
.THSCUTAWAY  HABB0WC0.  61  MZINST  HIGGANUMCOY 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Killing  Quack  Grass 

Actual  Tests  Prove  It  Can  Be  Conquered 

17  VERY  day  American  Agriculturist  need,  secondly  to  be  taught  more  about 
receives  letters  asking  for  help  in  get-  the  necessity  for  and  the  means  of 
ting  rid  of  quack  grass.  It  is  a  problem  standardization.  We  need  very  much 
and  getting  to  be  a  harder  one  all  of  the  thirdly,  to  be  taught  the  essentials  of  co¬ 
time,  for  quack  grass  is  increasing.  operative  organization  and  operation  for 

One  of  the  best  discussions  on  how  to  buying  and  selling.  Some  united  groups 
control  and  kill  quack  grass  that  we  have  have  learned  enough  through  their  mis- 
seen  in  sometime,  was  given  in  the  Wis-  takes  and  successes  to  make  this  task 
consin  Agriculturist,  a  Standard  Farm  much  easier.  We  need,  fourth,  to  know 
Paper  and  as  the  suggestions  apply  equally  bow  to  use  credit  wisely  and  how  to  re¬ 
well  here  in  the  East,  we  are  reprinting  fund  our  indebtedness  and  restore  our  in- 
these  suggestions  for  our  readers’  benefit,  vestments  without  undue  hardships.  We 
“There  is  much  quack  grass  in  Wiscon-  need,  fifth,  a  sound  and  fair  tax  program, 
sin,  and  as  our  subscribers  often  write  In  all  this  we  must  make  application  of 


asking  for  best  methods  of  eradication, 
we  believe  they  will  be  interested  in  some 
successful  trials  recently  carried  on  by 
Rex  D.  Kildoy,  superintendent  of  farm 
school  at  Fort  Totten,  N.  D.,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  County  Agent  Irving  J.  Cour- 
tice. 

How  It  Was  Done 

“Two  fields  were  almost  a  solid  mat 
of  quack  grass  a  year  ago,  but  upon  being 
examined  a  few  days  ago  not  a  single 
spear  of  quack  grass  could  be  found  in 
the  fields. 

“Stubble  was  burned  on  the  fields  in 
April,  1926,  and  then  the  fields  were  har¬ 
rowed  lengthwise  and  crosswise  four 
times,  this  process  being  repeated  weekly. 
The  roots  which  gathered  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  were  burned  or  raked  off. 
The  fields  were  plowed  nine  inches  deep 
August  1  to  turn  up  the  soil  that  had  not 
been  reached  by  the  cultivator,  and  then 
the  soil  was  worked  in  a  similar  manner 
through  the  balance  of  the  season  until 
the  end  of  October.  Corn  was  planted 
this  spring  and  no  quack  grass  can  be 
found. 

“On  a  similar  field  quack  grass  was 
permitted  to  blossom  a  year  ago  and  then 
cut  for  hay  and  plowed.  Then  the  field 
was  worked  with  a  spring  tooth  for  the 
balance  of  the  season  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  first  field  and  with  equally  good 
results.  Triumph  potatoes  were  planted 
on  this  field  this  spring  and  will  yield  200 
bushels  per  acre.  No  quack  grass  can  be 
found. 

“A  third  field  was  plowed  shallow  about 
four  inches  deep  in  July.  It  was  worked 
eight  times  with  a  spring  tooth  and  then 
nothing  further  was  done  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  it  was  worked  twice  with  spring 
tooth  and  seeded  to  rye  September  15.  At 
present  only  20  per  cent  of  the  quack 
grass  is  left.  The  plan  is  to  plow  this 
field  as  soon  as  the  rye  is  threshed  this 
fall  and  work  it  with  the  spring  tooth 
until  freezing  time. 

Another  Method 

“A  fourth  field  showed  the  possibility 
of  producing  something  from  the  land 
the  same  year  that  the  quack  grass  is 
being  fought.  This  field  of  20  acres  was 
solid  quack  grass  this  spring.  It  was 
plowed  shallow  the  first  week  in  June 
and  spring  toothed  12  times  between  then 
and  July  7,  when  it  was  planted  to  Siber¬ 
ian  millet.  This  field  is  now  ready  to 
cut  for  hay  and  most  of  the  quack  grass 
has  disappeared.  As  soon  as  the  hay  is 
off,  Mr.  Kildoy  will  plow  the  field  and 
plant  a  cultivated  crop  next  year. 

>  “To  get  rid  of  quack  grass  one  must 
kill  the  roots,  as  it  spreads  from  the  un¬ 
derground  root  stalks  in  all  directions. 
The  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  all  plants  and 
they  convey  vitality  to  the  roots.  By  de¬ 
priving  any  plant  of  leaf  growth  the  roots 
die.  Cultivation  with  the  spring  tooth,  as 
carried  on  in  the  above  experiments,  pre¬ 
vents  the  growth  of  leaves  above  ground, 
thus  destroying  the  roots  below. 

“It  must  be  remembered  that  half-way 
work  will  accomplish  little  or  nothing.  If 
quack  is  permitted  to  show  above  ground, 
new  life  is  conveyed  to  the  roots  and  much 
labor  is  lost.  Any  method  that  will  pre¬ 
vent  growth  above  ground  during  the  hot, 
dry  months  of  summer  will  kill  quack 
grass.” 

The  Farm  Bureau’s  Job 

( Continued  from  page  2) 

to  know  more  about  our  markets,  their 
nature  and  requirements  and  how  to  use 
them  to  the  best  advantage;  whether  road¬ 
side,  city  public,  or  the  great  terminal  re¬ 
ceiving  and  distributing  market.  We 


sound  principles  and  give  real  support  to 
cooperative  marketing,  cooperative  selling 
and  cooperative  financing  agencies.  They 
must  become  a  real  part  of  the  program. 
A  few  have  carried  the  burden  long 
enough.— Hilton,  N.  Y.,  October  8,  1927. 


Japanese  Barberry  Does  Not 
Spread  Rust 

To  what  extent  are  barberry  bushes  re. 
sponsible  for  wheat  rust  in  New  York 
State.  We  read  about  a  campaign  In  the 
west  to  eradicate  the  barberry.  Is  this  the 
same  barberry  that  is  planted  around 
houses  in  villages? — C.  T.,  Pennsylvania. 

IT  has  been  found  that  the  barberry  in 
A  New  York  is  not  so  important  in 
spreading  rust  as  it  is  in  the  west  so  that 
we  have  had  fewer  campaigns  to  eradicate 
it.  Where  there  arc  serious  outbreaks  of 
the  disease  it  would  probably  be  worth 
while  to  kill  the  barberries.  It  is  the 
common  wild  berry  that  is  concerned.  The 
Japanese  barberry  usually  used  for  orna- 
mental  plantings  does  not  spread  rust. 


County  Talks 


Farm  Bureau  Committeemen  Make 
Progressive  Plan  in  Franklin 
County 

HE  Franklin  County  Farm  Bureau  is 
an  educational  service  organization 
making  available  to  farmers  of  Franklin 
County  the  services  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Through  the  Farm  Bureau,  Franklin 
County  farmers  can  obtain  this  informa¬ 
tion  and  service  quicker  and  cheaper  than 
from  any  other  source.  The  majority  of 
the  best  farmers  realize  the  purpose  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  are  loyal  sup¬ 
porters.  They  support  it  because  they  have 
learned  how  to  use  it. 

These  farmers  through  their  committee¬ 
men  have  made  out  a  well  balanced  pro¬ 
gram  looking  forward  to  the  improvement 
of  the  livestock,  both  in  health  and  pro¬ 
duction  ability.  This  program  calls  for 
tuberculosis  free  herds  for  the  entire 
county.  More  than  14,000  cows  have  been 
tested  in  eight  townships.  Four  other 
townships  with  over  12,000  are  more  than 
90  per  cent  signed  up.  There  is  good  in¬ 
terest  in  dairy  improvement  work.  Some 
of  the  milk  stations  are  helping  by  run¬ 
ning  the  butter  fat  test. 

More  home  grown  legumes  have  a 
prominent  place  on  the  Farm  Bureau  pro¬ 
gram.  The  present  acreage  of  alfalfa  is 
more  than  ten  times  that  of  five  years  ago. 
Considerable  time  is  spent  in  soil  testing 
and  inspecting  fields  relative  to  drainage 
for  those  who  are  interested  in  alfalfa. 
There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  barley, 
oats  and  peas,  also  sweet  clover  for  pas¬ 
ture.  Demonstrations  are  being  watched 
with  much  interest. 

Many  other  kinds  of  work  are  included 
in  the  Farm  Bureau  program.  The  potato 
men  are  seeing  the  advantage  of  certified 
seed,  woodchucks  are  being  gassed  ana 
cull  hens  eliminated  from  the  flocks. 

The  aim  of  the  Farm  Bureau  is  to 
render  prompt  and  efficient  service  when¬ 
ever  requested. — C.  W.  Radway,  Franklin 
County  Farm  Bureau,  Malone,  N.  Y. 
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New  York  Potato  Crop 
Prospects  Reduced 

THERE  has  been  a  further  decline  in 
the  potato  prospects  in  New  York 
during  the  past  month,  according  to  the 
state  and  federal  crop  report  for  October, 
issued  by  R.  L.  Gillett  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  The  severe  attacks  of  late 
blight  earlier  in  the  season  followed  by 
dry  weather  in  Western  New  York 
stopped  growth  and  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  decrease. 

In  the  eastern,  southeastern  and  central 
parts  of  the  state,  part  of  the  tubers  have 
been  lost  by  rotting.  This  has  not  been 
so  serious  in  other  sections  of  the  state. 
The  yields  per  acre  are  generally  light 
in  the  Steuben  County  and  other  western 
New  York  shipping  areas,  and  fairly  good 
in  the  Franklin  and  Clinton  county  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Northern  New  York.  Quality 
is  reported  as  being  exceptionally  good 
in  the  commercial  areas. 

Poor  Markets  Slow  up  Digging  on 
Long  Island 

On  Eong  Island,  with  harvest  well 
along,  the  yields  are  smaller  than  last 
year,  though  about  average.  Digging 
there  has  been  retarded  somewhat  because 
of  unsatisfactory  markets. 

The  state  crop  is  now  forecast  at  28,- 
350,000  bushels  compared  with  last  year’s 
production  of  29,016,000  bushels  and  the 
5-year  average  of  34,273,000  bushels. 

The  national  potato  crop  as  well  as  the 
state  crop  show's  a  substantial  reduction 
below  earlier  expectations.  The  indica¬ 
tions  on  October  1  were  that  the  crop  will 
be  5  million  bushels  less  than  prospects 
on  the  first  of  September.  In  spite  of 
this  reduction  we  still  have  a  few  more 
potatoes  than  last  year. 

Weather  Favors  Bean  Harvest 

Beans  are  being  harvested  in  excellent 
condition,  because  of  the  dry  weather  that 
has  prevailed  in  Western  New  York,  and 
are  exceeding  earlier  estimates  somewhat, 
with  a  probable  average  yield  of  about 
13,5  bushels  per  acre  which  would  result 
in  a  production  of  1,282,000  bushels  of 
high  quality  beans,  if  all  are  harvested  in 
good  shape.  In  each  of  the  last  two  sea¬ 
sons,  many  fields  were  abandoned  because 
of  wet  weather  at  harvest  time.  The 
crop  last  year  was  1,005,000  bushels,  of 
which  many  were  so  badly  damaged  that 
they  were  not  marketable.  Because  of  a 
substantial  reduction  in  planted  acreage, 
the  total  crop  will  be  only  81  per  cent  as 
large  as  the  average  of  the  past  five  years. 

Corn  and  Wheat  Exceed  Last 
Year 

The  grain  crops,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  summariz¬ 
ing  its  October  crop  report,  are  showing 
an  increase  due  undoubtedly  to  the  ex¬ 
tremely  warm  weather  during  September. 
The  corn  crop  particularly  was  favored 
by  this  warm  weather  and  it  is  said  that 
damage  to  the  corn  from  frost  is  no  longer 
a  serious  factor  except  in  a  few  areas 
where  the  crop  went  in  unusually  late. 
The  warm  weather  during  September 
greatly  hastened  maturity,  thereby  remov¬ 
ing  the  crop  from  frost  damage  which 
was  so  greatly  feared  a  month  ago. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  corn  crop  im¬ 
proved  to  the  extent  of  146,876,000  bushels 
which  indicates  a  crop  this  year  of  ap¬ 
proximately  2,603,437,000  bushels  or  about 
43  million  bushels  less  than  last  year. 

Spring  wheat  has  also  improved,  in¬ 
dicating  a  crop  of  313,771,000  bushels 
which  is  about  108  million  bushels  more 
than  harvested  last  year.  With  the 
winter  wheat  harvest  approximately  552,- 
767,000  bushels  the  country’s  combined 
wheat  crop  will  total  around  866,538,000 
bushels  which  is  about  33  million  bushels 
tnore  than  last  year. 


Keep  the  Farm  Equipment  in 
Shape 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

®n  the  care  of  gasoline  engines.  The 
books  of  directions  furnished  with  auto- 
^biles,  tractors  and  trucks  are  gener¬ 


Clear  Vision  in  Every 

BODY  by  FISHER 
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.  /HEN  you  sit  behind  the  steering  wheel  of  a  car  with  Body  by 
Fisher,  note  how  unobstructed  is  the  view  in  front  and  to  both  sides. — Two 
features  combined  to  create  this  greater  safety  and  greater  enjoyment  in  motor¬ 
ing. — One  is  the  Fisher  Vision  and  Ventilating  Windshield,  which  affords 
vision  through  a  single  pane  of  plate  glass,  without  metal  or  rubber  strips  to 
interfere  with  the  clear  view. — The  other  feature  which  makes  Fisher- 
equipped  cars  safer  and  more  pleasant  to  drive  is  the  use  of  narrow 
front  pillars  of  unusual  strength,  which  eliminate  the  "blind  spot'”  in  driving. 


The  VV  Windshield — This  remarkable  contri- 
bution  of  Fisher  to  greater  motor  car  satisfaction 
not  only  assures  perfect  ventilation  and  complete 
weather  protection — it  is  also  safer  and  more  con¬ 
venient  because  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  ver¬ 
tically  with  one  hand  while  the  car  is  in  motion. 


Plate  Glass — Crystal  plate — or  thick  win¬ 
dow  glass — is  never  used  in  Fisher  Bodies. 
The  diamond-like  polish  of  the  genuine  plate 
glass  used  in  every  Body  by  Fisher  affords 
perfect  clarity  of  vision — another  highly  de¬ 
sirable  safety  feature  of  every  Body  by  Fisher. 


*  *  * 

^xom 
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ally  excellent  and  should  be  studied 
thoroughly. 

The  State  College  of  Agriculture  pub¬ 
lishes  several  bulletins  on  gasoline  en¬ 
gine  troubles  and  their  adjustment. 
These  are  organized  on  the  basis  of  the 
job  to  be  done  and  are  widely  used. 
They  are  of  course  free  to  residents  of 
New  York.  The  extension  service 
through  the  local  farm  bureaus  has  giv¬ 
en  five-day  schools  of  intensive  training 
on  gasoline  engines  and  tractors  for 
many  years.  These  are  very  practical 
with  most  of  the  time  spent  in  actual 
practice  work  on  used  engines  generally 
the  students  own. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  col¬ 
lege  offers  special  intensive  work  on 
power  farm  machinery  and  farm  me¬ 
chanics  in  its  regular  winter  course. 

Many  people  have  written  eloquently 
of  the  losses  to  farm  machinery  due  to 
poor  housing.  This  loss  is  certainly 
large  and  preventible.  It  is,  however, 
generally  over-estimated  by  the  city 
man.  Farmers  have  a  habit  of  aban¬ 
doning  worn  out  machinery  in  a  fence 
corner.  Many  people  ignorant  of  farm 
conditions  infer  that  this  machinery  is 


valuable  and  is  being  allowed  to  spoil 
in  the  open.  Many  of  the  machine  sheds 
that  have  been  recommended  to  farm¬ 
ers  are  so  expensive  that  it  is  actually 
cheaper  to  stand  the  depreciation  from 
lack  of  housing  than  to  build  these  ex¬ 
travagant  castles. 

On  the  other  hand,  nearly  every  farm 
needs  more  machinery  storage  room  and 
would  find  it  a  good  investment  to  build 
a  cheap  shed  for  this  purpose.  Expen¬ 
sive  construction  is  unnecessary.  A 
good  roof  and  sides  to  keep  off  the  rain 
are  the  essentials.  Floors  are  often  un¬ 
necessary.  Often  one  side  may  be  left 
open.  Some  provision  should  be  made 
for  housing  that  most  awkward  of  all 
equipment,  the  hay  loader. 

Agricultural  papers  might  well  pub¬ 
lish  plans  and  pictures  of  good  inex¬ 
pensive  tool  sheds  that  can  be  built 
with  farm  labor. 


Cull  the  slow-maturing  pullets.  They 
will  be  cull  hens  when  they  grow  up,  if 
they  ever  do  grow. 

*  *  * 

Apples  or  apple  pomace  may  tje  fed  to 
dairy  cows  as  a  substitute  for  corn  silage. 


511  Rats  Killed 

At  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 

“First  night  I  put  out  the  new  Rat  Kill¬ 
er,  I  counted  282  dead  rats,”  writes  Pat 
Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three  days'  time 
I  had  picked  up  511  dead  ones.  A  pile  o£ 
rats  from  one  baiting.” 

Greedily  eaten  on 
bait.  Affects  Brown 
Rats,  Mice  and  Goph¬ 
ers  only.  Harmless 
to  other  animals, 
poultry  or  humans. 
Pests  die'  outside, 
away  from  buildings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial 
Rat  Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you,  that  they 
offer  to  send  a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size), 
for  only  one  dollar,  on  10-Days’  Trial. 

Send  no  money — just  your  name  and  address 
to  Imperial  Laboratories,  2009  Coca  Cola  build¬ 
ing,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  shipment  will  be 
made  at  once,  by  C.  O.  D,  mail.  If  it  does  not 
quickly  kill  these  pests,  your  dollar  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  refunded.  So  write  today. 


lUuTnartest,  moat  interesting,  entertaining  and 
I  instructive  Magazine  in  America  I  10  weeks  for 
I  only  10c.  Special  introductory  offer.  No  maga- 
|  zine  like  it.  Full  oflmportant  facts,  pictures  and 
the  best,  most  popular  fiction.  For  all  members  of 
I  the  family.  Send  name,  address  and  10c  tocMy. 
The  Pathfinder,  PeptR-130  Washington,  D.  C. 


TIRE  CHAINS  GIVEN 

One  set  given  to  each  new  customer  Speo-. 
lal  10  day  offer.  Write  THRIFT  SUPPLY 
CO.  OF  AMERICA,  3  Crandall  St.,  Bina- 
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KINNEY  SHOES 


ONE  OF  OUR  280  STORES  NEAR  YOU 


98  $ 


Women7 s  Patent 
Leather  3-batton  pamp. 

Cut -oat  strap.  Good¬ 
year  welt  construction.  Leather 
Cuban  heel  with  rubber  top  lift 
Same  model  in  Slack  Kid. 


Misses’  Tan  or  Gan 
Metal  BlncherOxfords. 
Rubber  Heels.  Sizes:  IIV2 
to  2— $1.98.  Same  model 
for  Growing  Girls.  Sizes:  21/. 2 
to  7— $2.49.  Similar  Styles  in  High 
Shoes — $2.29. 


KINNEY  can  give  you  more 
for  your  shoe  dollars.  The 
reason  is  apparent  to  more  than 
6,000,000  Kinney  shoe  wearers. 
Making  its  own  shoes  in  its  own 
five  large  factories,  selling  them 
exclusively  in  its  own 280  stores, 
this  great  national  institution 
commands  economies  impos¬ 
sible  to  many. 

It  is  not  the  price  that  stamps 
the  quality  of  Kinney  shoes. 
It  is  an  invisible,  though  tan¬ 
gible,  value  built  into  every 


last,  every  sole,  every  stitch. 
Kinney  can  give  you  more  be¬ 
cause  it  GIVES  and  does  not 
mark  price  as  high  as  quality. 
Kinney  passes  on  the  benefits 
of  its  great  resources  to  the 
shoe  wearer. 

At  Kinney’s  you  are  certain 
of  fit,  certain  of  satisfaction. 

There  is  a  Kinney  Store  near 
you.  You  will  find  there 
prompt,  courteous  and  effi¬ 
cient  service. 


b  e 
for 


C  will 
allowed 

a  limited  time  on 
purchases  made  at 
one  time  amounting 
to  $10  or  more .  Clip 
this  square  and 
bring  it  with  you . 


790  —  Boys’  12-inch  Tan  Moccasin  Elk. 
High-cut.  Bellows  Tongue  to  keep  out  the 
dirt  and  snow.  WcarHex  long-wearing 
composition  soles  and  rubber  heels.  Nickel 
eyelets.  Pocket  on  right  shoe  containing 
a  knife.  Sizes:  1  to  5%— $3.98.  10  to 
13/z  —  $3.49. 


STORES  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CITIES: 


NEW  YORK 

Albany 

Amsterdam 

Astoria 

Batavia 

Binghamton 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Corning: 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Blushing 

Geneva 

Crloversville 

Hornell 

Jamestown 

Kingston 

Litt'e  Balls 

Xockport 

Middletown 

Newbnrgh 

New  York  City 

Niagara  Balls 

©lean 

Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

Borne 

Schenectady 
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(continued) 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Watertown 

Woodhaven 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown 

Altoona 

Butler 

Carhondale 

Carlisle 

Chambersburg 

Bethlehem 

Coatesville 

Du  Bois 

Easton 

Erie 

Franklin 

Hanover 

Harrisburg 

Hazleton 

Johnstown 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

McKeesport 

Mt.  Carmel 


PEN  N  is  YL  VANIA 
(continued) 

Mahoney  City 

New  Castle 

New  Kensington 

Norristown 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Pottstown 

Pottsville 

Reading 

Scranton 

Shamokin 

Shenandoah 

Sunbury 

Tamaqua 

Uniontown 

AVilkes-Barre 

Williamsport 

York 

OHIO 

Akron 

Canton 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dayton 

East  Liverpool 
Lima 


OHIO 

( continued ) 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Marion 

Piqua 

Portsmouth 

Springfield 

Toledo 

Zanesville 

NEAV  JERSEY 

Atlantic  City 

Bridgeton 

Elizabeth 

Jersey  City 

New  Brunswick 

Paterson 

Trenton 

AVEST  AIRGINIA 

Bluefield 

Charleston 

Clarksbnrg 

Eairmont 

Huntington 

Martinsburg 

AV  heeling 


Over  280  Stores  in  35  States 


Send  for  illustrated  catalogue  to  G.  R.  KINNEY  CO.,  Inc. 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 


Serving  In  Shoe  Values 
For  More  Than  Thirty  Years 


American  Agriculturist,  October  22,  I927 

What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

Raising  Fur  Animals  In  Confinement 

affected  leaves  and  those  serve  as  a  source 
of  inoculum  the  following  spring.  The 
fungus  may  also  winter  on  the  twigs  on 
which  the  following  spring  summer  spores 
are  produced.” 

“Pear  scab  may  be  controlled  by  spray¬ 
ing  the  plants  with  lime  sulphur  diluted 
1-50,  making  an  application  a  few  days 
before  the  blossoms  open,  a  second  when 
the  petals  have  fallen  and  a  third,  two 
weeks  after  the  second  application.  As 
the  pear  is  affected  by  other  pests,  usually 
a  combination  of  sprays  is  advised.” 

“As  the  fungus  is  also  able  to  live  on 
the  twigs,  it  is  desirable  to  prune  away 
those  that  are  badly  affected  and  destroy 
them.  Some  method  of  disposal  of  the 
affected  leaves  is  worth  while  where  prac¬ 
ticable.” 


I  would  like  to  know  something  about 
keeping  animals  protected  by  law  in  con¬ 
finement.  1  happen  to  know  where  I  can 
get  a  pair  of  young  racoons  and  would  like 
to  raise  some  or  to  keep  them  for  pets. 
Could  I  get  a  permit?  If  so  where? — A.  F. 
G.,  N.  Y. 

YVT’E  referred  this  letter  to  the  Con- 
servation  Commission  and  they  re¬ 
plied  as  follows: — 

We  would  advise  you  that  if  you  in¬ 
tend  to  propagate  any  species  of  fur  bear¬ 
ing  animals  protected  by  law  you  should 
have  a  license  issued  by  this  Department 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  200 
of*  the  Conservation  Law,  the  fee  for 
which  is  $5 ;  license  good  for  one  year 
from  the  date  of  issuance.  Fur  bearing 
animals  raised  under  this  license  may  be 
sold  alive  at  any  time  of  the  year  for 
propagation  or  exhibition  purposes,  and 
they  may  be  killed  during  the  open  sea¬ 
son  for  their  pelts. 

We  are  sorry  to  inform  you  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  let  you  take  a  pair 
of  raccoons  or  any  species  of  fur  bearing 
animals  protected  by  law  during  the  close 
season.  Therefore,  as  the  season  is  now 
closed  on  raccoons  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  consider  issuing  you  a  license 
to  take  a  pair  of  these  animals.  Persons 
applying  for  this  license  must  come  into 
possessing  of  their  breeding  stock  law¬ 
fully  ;  that  is,  they  may  take  them  as 
permitted  by  law  in  this  State  during  the 
open  season,  or  they  may  get  them  from 
any  person  who  has  lawful  rights  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  at  any  time  of  the  year. 


By-Product  Lime  for  the  Soil 

I  live  near  a  chemical  wood  products  fac¬ 
tory  and  can  get  refuse  lime  which  has 
been  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  acetate, 
(the  workmen  call  it  mud).  I  have  a  large 
amount  of  charcoal  I  could  use  for  fuel. 
Can  the  mud  be  burned  so  as  to  restore 
its  former  value  as  an  acid  corrective  for 
sour  soil,  if  so  I  would  be  very  thankful 
for  instructions  as  to  how  to  go  about 
burning  it.— R.  D.  G.,  Penna. 

W’E  referred  this  letter  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  of  Agriculture 
who  replied  as  follows : 

“We  have  had  experiments  which  have 
been  going  a  number  of  years  in  which 
we  are  comparing  this  by-product  lime 
with  pulverized  limestone  and  other  forms 
of  agricultural  lime.  Our  experiments 
show  that  this  material  has  the  same  value 
as  an  equal  weight  of  pulverized  lime¬ 
stone.  The  material  that  we  are  study¬ 
ing  came  from  the  Norwich  plant  at 
Smethport  and  no  doubt  is  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  that  you  mention.  The  lime  is  in 
the  form  of  precipitated  lime  carbonate 
and  needs  only  to  be  dried  and  applied 
to  the  land  without  burning.  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  use  this  material  freely  if  you 
can  secure  it  at  a  reasonable  price.” 


The  Leaves  of  a  Plant  are  a 
Factory 

On  May  30  I  set  out  1000  cabbage  plants, 
three  feet  apart  each  way  in  rows.  The 
growth  has  been  so  rank  that  at  present 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  nearly  touch. 

I  have  been  told  by  some  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  break  off  the  larger,  lower, 
outside  leaves — that  by  doing  this,  more 
strength  in  growth  would  go  to  forming 
the  cabbage  heads.  The  cabbages  are  just 
beginning  to  head  at  present. 

We  have  several  hundred  chicks  that 
would  welcome  these  large  tender  leaves 
and  so  I  would  appreciate  having  your 
opinion  on  the  advisability  of  stripping  off 
these  leaves  now  or  later. — C.  H.  C. 

6AUR  advice  would  be  not  to  break  off 
the  larger  cabbage  leaves.  The 
leaves  of  any  plant  are  the  factory  in 
which  the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air 
is  manufactured  into  starch.  The  roots 
get  most  of  the  mineral  matter  from  the 
soil  but  without  green  leaves  the  roots 
are  not  able  to  do  their  best  work.  You 
can  see  from  what  we  have  said  that 
breaking  off  any  of  the  leaves  will  simply 
reduce  the  ability  of  the  plant  to  pro¬ 
duce  starch  and  will  cut  down  the  speed 
with  which  the  plants  grows. 

This  would  be  especially  true  at  this 
time,  since  the  plant  has  built  the  factory, 
namely,  the  leaves  which  up  to  the  present 
time  have  not  bejen  very  productive.  Strip¬ 
ping  off  the  leaves  now  would  be  com¬ 
parable  to  tearing  down  a  factory  which 
is  just  completely  built. 


Pear  Blight 

I  have  a  large  pear  tree  that  seems  to 
be  in  a  good  thrifty  condition  also  a  small 
tree  that  is  bearing  a  few  pears  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  The  pears  are  crack¬ 
ed  and  they  will  never  be  good  for  any¬ 
thing.  If  you  could  tell  me  the  cause  and 
what  I  can  do  to  overcome  this  difficulty, 
I  would  greatly  appreciate  it. — W.  H.,  N. 
Y. 

WE  referred  this  letter  to  the  Plant 
Pathology  Department  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Professor  Barrus  of  that  department  wrote 
as  follows: 

“Although  I  could  tell  better  the  nature 
of  the  disease  present  on  the  pear  by  ex¬ 
amining  a  specimen,  my  suggestion  would 
be,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  examination, 
that  the  pear  was  affected  with  pear  scab. 

“Pear  scab  causes  black  spots  to  appear 
on  the  leaves  and  the  fruit,  similar  to 
those  produced  by  apple  scab.  On  the 
very  susceptible  varieties  the  scab  com¬ 
monly  causes  a  cracking  of  the  fruit 
which  may  extend  to  the  core.  On  less 
susceptible  varieties  spots  may  occur  on 
the  fruit  but  it  does  not  crack.” 

“The  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
,  closely  related  to  the  apple  scab  fungus. 
This  fungus  passes  the  winter  on  the  old 


Storing  Celery 

Can  celery  be  stored  in  an  ordinary  farm 
cellar? — D.  H.,  New  York. 

A  COOL  cellar  can  be  used  for  celery. 
**  Harvest  the  plants  with  quite  a  lot 
of  the  root  system.  Then  put  a  layer  of 
two  or  three  inches  of  sand  on  the  floor 
and  set  the  celery  plants  close  together, 
covering  the  roots  with  the  sand.  Keep 
the  cellar  cool  and  the  tops  of  the  celery 
diy.  If  you  need  to  add  water,  wet  the 
soil  without  wetting  the  plants.  Protect 
the  outside  plants  by  setting  up  boards. 


Liked  “Why  Was  Gettysburg?” 

<<YY7HILE  my  daughter  was  home  this 
W  summer  she  read  the  article  ‘W  hy 
was  Gettysburg?’  and  she  said  it  was  really 
remarkable,  both  as  a  gem  of  real  liter¬ 
ature  and  because  it  was  so  inspiring  in  a 
historical  way.  I  don’t  know  how  many 
people  I  heard  her  reading  that  to,  and 
she  still  has  that  copy  circulating  where 
she  thinks  it  will  be  appreciated.  I  know 
she  will  like  the  paper  sent  to  her  ad¬ 
dress,  as  she  often  writes  to  have  me  send 
her  farm  papers.  She  is  out  of  place  in 
the  city,  as  she  clings  so  to  the  country. 
— Mrs.  A.  B.,  New  York. 


“Thank  you  for  the  interest  you  take 
in  the  rural  people.  We  sure  enjoy  youf 
paper  and  would  not  want  to  get  along 
without  it.  Have  taken  it  a  long  time. 
We  sure  enjoyed  the  old  time  fiddlers 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  and  t*ie 
log  cabin”. — H.  S.,  New  York. 


.American  Agriculturist,  October  22,  1927 

Keeping  Up  Production 

Necessary  it  We  are  to  Hold  Markets 

NOW  is  the  time  when  dairymen  are  aged  69.7  pounds  each  and  the  Mifflin 
put  to  the  test  to  determine  whether  group  had  a  record  of  655  pounds  per 
they  can  supply  during  this  short  period  cow. 
of  the  year  enough  milk  for  the  metro¬ 
politan  market.  If  they  cannot  do  so,  the  jjag  a  for  TB  Been  Found? 

city  authorities  have  frankly  stated  that 

they  are  going  outside  of  the  New  York  /CONSIDERABLE  interest  is  being 
milk  shed  for  milk.  Therefore,  every  ^  aroused  over  the  announcement  of 
dairyman  has  a  certain  responsibility  in  a  cure  for  tuberculosis  in  both  man  and 
doing  his  share  to  keep  up  production  at  beast.  After  all  the  study  and  thought 
this  particular  time.  that  has  been  put  into  the  cure  for  tub- 

What  are  some  of  the  things  he  can  erculosis  this  claim  would  receive  little 
do  to  help  keep  up  his  production?  One  attention  were  it  not  for  the  source 
of  the  most  important  things  is  to  see  that  from  which  it  comes.  Professor  Emile 
the  cows  get  enough  water.  September  Pernot,  former  biologist  from  the  state 
was  a  dry  month.  Many  of  the  old  springs  of  Oregon  sometime  ago  found  a  veter- 
and  ordinary  sources  of  water  are  low  now  inarian  surgeon,  Dr.  George  Kirkpatrick 
or  dry.  A  lot  of  men  who  are  careful  actually  curing  tuberculosis.  Before  his 
about  salting  cows  in  the  winter  time  death,  Professor  Pernot  wrote  to  the 
forget  to  do  it  when  cows  are  on  pasture.  Mayor  of  Portland,  affirming  his  faith 
Cows  should  be  salted  regularly  and  given  in  the  cure  after  he  had  checked  the  re- 
all  they  want.  suits  for  a  number  of  years.  Due  in 

The  care  of  the  cow  just  before  she  part  to  this  letter,  Mayor  Baker  of  Port-  j 
freshens  will  have  much  to  do  with  her  land,  acting  with  the  state  and  federal  j 
production.  She  should  have  all  that  she  health  authorities,  instructed  the  State 
will  eat,  including  a  balanced  ration,  and  health  authorities  to  proceed  with  an  of- 
her  udder  should  be  carefully  watched  ficial  test  of  this  remedy,  using  cattle 
for  signs  of  trouble.  At  this  time  of  year,  affected  with  bovine  tuberculosis, 
a  cold  night  or  a  rainy  day  will  reduce  Last  spring  ten  badly  affected  cows 
the  production  of  the  whole  herd.  If  were  selected  for  the  test.  It  is  re- 
you  don't  believe  this,  you  should  watch  ported  that  the  animals  steadily  improv- 
how  the  milk  that  comes  into  the  city  ed  in  physical  appearance  during  the 
falls  off  after  a  cold,  rainy  spell.  Cows  cure  and  although  the  final  results  on 
should  be  kept  in  the  barn  on  cold  nights  the  official  test  are  not  yet  published  it 
and  rainy  days  at  this  time  of  the  year,  is  reported  that  Dr.  A.  J.  Vince,  U.  S.  D. 

Another  help  is  to  give  the  cows' plenty  A.  Live  Stock  Inspector  reported  after 
of  fall  feed.  Turn  them  on  to  the  the  slaughter  of  three  of  these  animals 
meadows  for  an  hour  or  so  a  day,  or  if  before  a  number  of  scientists  from  all 
the  meadows  are  soft,  take  the  time  to  parts  of  the  country  that  they  were  free 
cut  the  green  feed  and  give  it  to  them,  from  any  sign  of  disease  and  fit  for 
And  last  and  most  important  of  all,  be  human  consumption, 
sure  that  all  of  the  milkers  get  a  good  Although  complete  investigation  may 
balanced  ration.  Cows  will  not  pay  on  discover  that  this  cure  is  just  another 
pasture  or  even  good  roughage  alone.  false  hope,  the  fact  that  government  in¬ 
spectors  are  very  much  interested,  points 
“  to  the  fact  that  there  is  at  least  some 

hope  that  there  is  a  cure  for  this  great 
scourge  of  the  human  family  and  cattle 
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Less  Cows — More  Milk 

'HE  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the  ' ' a s  keen  conquered. 


United  States  has  steadily  decreased 
during  the  past  ten  years.  At  the  same  Feeding'  Silage  As  Soon  As  Cut 
time  there  has  been  an  increase  of  27  „We  usual|y  have  quite  a  bit  of  loss  of 
per  cent  m  per  person  consumption  of  silage  due  to  the  spoiling  which  occurs  on 

dairy  products.  The  only  reason  that  l°P-  We  have  been  wondering  if  there  Is 
,  , 1  ...  ,  ,  ...  ,  .  any  reason  why  we  could  not  begin  to  feed 

there  has  still  been  enough  milk  and  other  silage  Just  as  soon  as  it  is  put  into  the  silo 

dairy  products  to  go  around  is  the  fact  thus  avoid  this  loss.  We  thought  possi- 
,,  ,  xr  •,  i  ^  ,  bly  there  might  be  some  action  taking  place 

that  the  United  States  is  not  now  export-  which  would  make  the  cows  sick  before 
ing  nearly  as  much  as  was  exported  a  It  was  fully  completed.’' — B.  R.,  New  York. 


few  years  ago  and  also  the  production  per 
cow  has  greatly  increased. 


/'VF  course  the  corn  is  not  true  silage 
as  soon  as  it  is  put  into  the  silo,  but 

r _  undergoes  a  fermentation  during  which 

it  gives  up  considerable  heat  and  carbon 

Holstein  G-iveS  One  and  a  Half  dioxide,  Sas-  ,  However  the  animals  will 
m  .  --  ,,  eat  and  relish  the  freshly  cut  corn  and 

Tons  Milk  m  Month  there  is 

no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
given  to  them.  In  fact,  we  know  of  some 
A  REGISTERED  Holstein  owned  by  dairymen  who  are  following  this  practice 
Gale  Gerow,  of  the  Wellsboro  Asso-  with  good  results, 
eiation,  attained  the  highest  mark  in  both  Several  plans  for  preventing  this  loss 
milk  and  butterfat  production  among  16,-  have  been  tried,  but  so  far  as  we  know 
149  tested  cows  in  August,  the  Pennsyl-  none  of  them  is  entirely  successful.  Per- 
vania  State  College  dairy  extension  serv-  haps  the  most  common  way  is  to  strip  the 
ice  reports.  She  produced  3295  pounds  ears  off  the  last  load  or  two  of  corn,  thus 
of  milk  and  109.7  pounds  of  fat  in  four  saving  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  feed, 
milkings  a  day  during  the  month.  Others  have  tried  covering  the  silage 

Of  the  16,149  cows  tested  in  50  associa-  with  straw  and  some  have  reported  good 
tions,  1573  produced  more  than  forty  results  with  sowing  oats  on  top  of  the 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  2138  passed  the  silage.  Where  the  silage  can  be  used  to 
1000-pound  mark  in  milk  production.  In  advantage  as  soon  as  it  is  cut  into  the 
the  40-pound  group  417  produced  more  silo,  is  no  doubt  the  best  way  to  prevent 
than  fifty  pounds  of  fat,  and  1014  of  the  this  loss. 

1000-pounders  gave  1200  or  more  pounds  - - 

of  milk. 

Carbon-Lehigh  led  in  the  number  of 
1000-pound  milkers  with  119.  Allegheny 
was  second  with  114,  but  ranked  first  in 
40-pound  fat  producers  with  82.  The 
Coventry  Association  of  Chester  county  2Ist  National  Dairy  Exposition  at  Mem- 
had  70  of  the  40-pound  cows.  The  War-  phis  on  October  15th  to  22nd.  In  addi- 
ren  association  tested  530  cows,  the  Iarg-  rion  to  ^  world’s  finest  cattle  there  will 
est  number  of  any  single  association.  he  a  great  variety  of  exhibits  of  dairy 

Mercer  County  No.  3  association  had  products  and  of  dairy  equipment  One  of 
the  highest  10-cow  average  in  butterfat  the  finest  attractions  at  the  National  Dairy 
production,  70.2  pounds  per  cow.  The  Show  is  always  the  exhibits  put  on  by 
White  Deer  Valley  Association  in  Ly-  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  enrolled  as 
coming  county  had  10  cows  which  aver-  Junior  Project  Calf  Club  Workers. 


National  Dairy  Show  at 
Memphis  This  Year 

/^YNE  of  the  most  important  meetings 
^  of  the  year  for  Dairymen  will  be  the 


WM. LOUDEN 

Holds  thefirstpat- 
ent  ever  granted 
by  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  on  a  Manure 
Carrier. 


No  More  Wheelbarrow 
Drudgery  for  Me  ! 

You  too  can  ease  up  the  hardest  job  of  the  barn — take 
the  drudgery  out  of  it — and  save  time.  Send  the  coupon 
below  for  full  information  on  the  Louden  Manure  Carrier. 

Used  365  days  every  year.  John  Rissler,  Durand,  Wis., 
says:  “I  wouldn’t  trade  mine  for  a  good  grain  binder  if 
I  couldn’t  get  another.  My  11-year-old  boy  easily  cleans 
the  bam  every  morning”.  P.  Winkelman,  Granville,  N.  D., 
says:  “It  makes  the  care  of  cows  and  horses  a  pleasure 
instead  of  drudgery”.  Hundreds  of  letters  like  these. 


LafewSavmg  Barai  E^uaitpsasesat 


Hill  out  the  coupon  now— while  you  are  thinking  about  it — for  the 
/at est  news  about  the  labor-saving  and  profit-making  results  from 
using  Louden  Barn  Equipment.  Durably  built  and  reasonably  priced. 
Louden  Steel  Stalls  and  Stanchions  keep  cows  securely  and  com¬ 
fortably  in  their  places — permit  them  to  lie  down  and  get  up  easily, 
in  “pasture-comfort”.  Individually  or  lever  operated.  Louden  Wafer 
Bowls  promptly  increase  the  milk  yield  and  pay  for  themselves  in  a  few 
weeks.  Save  turning  cows  out  to  icy  tank  water — make  more  money. 


WRITE  for  PRINTED 
MATTER  ON- 

Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks, 
Bull,  Cow  and  Calf  Pens, 
Manger  Divisions,  Cupolas, 
Ventilating  Systems, Bull 
Staff,  Hay  Tools,  Power 
Hoists,  Barn  and  Garage 
Door  Hangers,  Roof  Win¬ 
dows,  Hog  House  Equipment. 


This  Big,  12iara&l« 
Louden  Manure 
Carrier 

Takes  out  the  equal  of  5  wheel, 
barrow  loads  at  a  trip.  An  easy 
push.  Get  the  full  description  — 
coupon  brings  it.  Worm  gear  hoist, 
steel  rail  track,  heavy  tub  spot 
welded — a  carrier  for  lifetime  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  biggest  time  and 
labor-saver  you  can  put  in  your 
barn.  Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon. 

B  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAYS 

fl . — -  . —  -  1  1  •  •  —■ 

j]  Louden, 450'-'  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 

Send  me  postpaid,  without  obligation,  infoi>- 
mation  on  Louden — 

□  Manure  Carriers  □  Stalls  and  Stanchions 

□  Water  Bowls  □  Barn  Plan  Helps 

□  Complete  Ventilating  Systems 


We  have  an  easy  Pay-From-Income  plan  for  installing  this  I  Name 
better  equipment.  Mention  if  you  desire  details. 

The  Louden  Machinery  Company 
4508  Court  St.  {Est.  1867 )  Fairfield,  Iowa 
Albany.  N.  Y.  Toledo,  O.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Town. 
RFD. . 


.  State. 


I  have. 


.  cows . .  horses 


Greatest 


Free  Catalog 


The  greatest  Sharpies  separator  in 
46  years  of  business!  Wonderful 
improvements  make  this  new 
Tubular  model  easily  the  most  ser¬ 
viceable  of  all  cream  separators. 

Hip  low  supply  can.  Ball  bearing. 

Self-balancing,  suspendedTubular 
bowl-  No  Discs!  Easy  to  clean;  so  easyto  turn. 

Highest  skimming  efficiency— larger  cream 
checks.  Now  direct  from  factory  on  30 
days  trial  at  lowest  prices  ever  made. 

Send 
Coupon 

Stop  losing  cream  with  a  worn-out  separator.  Wonderful 
opportunity  now  to  get  the  best  of  all  separators  on  a  lib¬ 
eral  trade-in  oiTer  direct  from  factory.  Find  out  about  tha 
amazing  NEW  Sharpies.  Catalog  and  full  details  sent 
free  and  without  obligatian.  Seud  coupon  below  now. 

Sharpies  Separator  Co.  9517  Sharpies  Bldg., Chicago.il!. 

Sharpies  Separator  Co.  9517  Sharpies  Bldg.,  Chicago,  1 11.  N 

Please  send  me  absolutely  free  and  without  obligation  ■ 
your  catalog  and  description  of  the  New  Sharpies  Cream  0| 
Separator  and  full  details  of  your  30-day  trial  offer.  y 


Name. 


Address 


Totem 


STANCHIONS, 

Equipment 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Bam  Equipment  Co. 
18S  N.  Water  St.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
you  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist ” 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  October 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Daiiyinens  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Class 


Dairymen's  Sheffield 
League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $3.37  $3.22 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.20 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.36 

2  B  Cona.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.61 
S  Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  ...2.35  2.10 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese .  Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
outtei  ano  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  October, 
1926  was  $3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield's 
$2.95  for  3%. 


Allegany  -  Steuben 

AYRSHIRE  CLUB 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL 
CONSIGNMENT  SALE 
HORNELL,  N.  Y. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  26 

40  -  AYRSHiRES  -  40 

BRED  TO  FRESHEN  NEAR  SALE  TIME. 
All  from  accredited  herds!  Modified  Areal 
Best  of  breeding,  conformation,  and  pro¬ 
duction  at  your  own  price.  This  club 
miantains  its  reputation  for  square  deal¬ 
ing  and  it  will  pay  you  to  attend  this  sale. 

Write  for  catalogue 

Irving  M.  Jones 

Box  395  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Bay  roar  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  backed  by  $1G  000  bond . 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

Saws  firewood  umber  ath  costs  etc  Ripping 
table  can  De  attached  Lowest  oriccd  oractica  saw 
made  Dther  ~tyle*  ina  sizes  at  noney  making 
qnces  A^sc  11  &  l  all  stee 
Concrete  Mixers  -  money  savei 
on  all  concrete  iobs 

Write  oday  tor  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  at  Kinds  saws  engines 
leeu  nilis  eoncrete  mixers  anc 
fence  Fort  &  Ford  son  attachments 
etc  FuL  ot  surprising  Bargains 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO 

Box  44  Belleville.  Pa 


Che  above  prices  m  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmei  receives.  The 
final  price  received  troro  the  dealer  Is  the 
result  ot  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 
The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  once  to  the  tarmer  tn  the  201  tc  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  toT  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
September  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is 
reported  as  $1.77  per  cwt.  for  Class  1. 

FANCY  BUTTER  A  CENT  LOWER 


CREAMERY 

SALTED 

Oct.  11 

Oct.  4 

Oct.  11, 
1926 

Higher 

than  extra  .  . 

481/2-49 

491/2-50 

47  -471/2 

Extra  (92  sc) 

-48 

-49 

46'/2- 

84-91  score  . . 

40  -47 

39(4-48 

38  -46 

Lower  G’ds 

38/2-39/2 

38  -39 

36/2-37/2 

SAW 


Gnaranteec 


NEWTON'S  a.  H**ve«,  Cough*.  Contfltlow 

•r.  Worms.  Mott  for  cosL 
21  Two  cans  Mtitfactory  tot 
Heaves  or  money  back  Si.2§ 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  m&iL 

Th#  Newton  Remedy  Oa> 
Toledo,  Obi*. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  tree.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  better  grades  of  butter  slipped 
back  a  full  cent  -since  our  last  report. 
In  fact  the  lower  rate  did  not  go  into 
force  until  the  morning  of  the  10th.  It 
was  not  wholly  unexpected  although  the 
trade  has  been  trying  its  best  to  main¬ 
tain  the  former  price  levels.  First  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  New  York  has  been  above  other 
distributing  markets  and  it  was  there¬ 
fore  natural  that  the  other  cities  would 
divert _to  New  York.  A  large  quantity 
of  Chicago  butter  was  shipped  here  for 
disposal,  the  purpose  being  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  4c  differential  between 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

Then  again  we  have  the  prospect  of 
a  little  more  butter  coming.  As  yet 
the  increase  is  not  very  marked  but  the 
undercurrent  gives  one  the  impression 
that  we  are  going  to  see  more  butter. 
For  one  thing  the  weather  has  been 
more  favorable.  Another  reason  for 
the  expected  increase  is  that  cows  have 
been  freshening  and  more  farmers  have 
resorted  to  feeding  more  freely. 

At  the  prevailing  rates  trade  is  very 
good.  The  consumptive  demand  is  hold¬ 
ing  up  excellently  and  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  market  on  the  11th  we  do 
not  look  for  any  material  reduction. 
Even  with  these  reductions  the  market 
still  shows  a  very  safe  margin  over  that 
of  a  year  ago.  Considering  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  more  butter  to  handle 
this  year  than  a  year  ago  it  certainly  is 
a  very  encouraging  situation  especially 
when  we  are  a  cent  and  a  half  abovg, 
last  year’s  level. 

FRESH  CHEESE  A  SHADE 
HIGHER 

Oct.  11, 

Oct.  11  Oct.  4  1926 


lected  and  average  extras  have  not  been 
too  plentiful.  There  has  been  just 
enough  stock  on  hand  to  keep  the  trade 
well  satisfied.  The  medium  grades 
have  not  been  moving  any  too  well  and 
as  mentioned  above  small  sizes  have 
actually  begged  for  buyers  on  a  number 
of  occasions.  The  failure  of  the  market 
to  improve  has  again  widened  the 
breach  compared  with  prices  of  a  year 
ago.  A  little  cold  weather,  such  as  we 
had  on  the  11th  will  change  the  story 
very  materially.  Up  to  the  8th  New 
York  has  been  experiencing  a  spell  of 
weather  characteristic  of  the  summer 
time.  The  cold  snap  of  the  11th  changes 
the  aspects  of  the  market  quite  mark¬ 
edly. 

SLOW  TRADE  IN  LIVE  POULTRY 

The  live  poultry  market  has  received 
a  few  very  serious  interruptions  this 
week.  We  omit  quotations  because  of 
the.  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a 
satisfactory  line  on  values.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  has  been  little  or  no  trad¬ 
ing  since  the  8th  and  this  is  written  on 
the  12th.  A  combination  of  Jewish  holi¬ 
days  and  Columhus  Day  has  knocked 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for 
your  benefit  by  American  Agriculturist 
cooperating  with  the  New  York  State 
and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WF.AF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:00  to  12:15  A.M. 
Eastern  Standard  time. 


Basketry  Mslerials££[',£“"« 


and  directions  15c 
wooden  bases,  chair 
cane.  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  beads, 
rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St.,  Alkton  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats. 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats.  Fillers  auc 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  tn  New  York  City. 
Estarlished  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
,our  live  poultry  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
lOltday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co  Inc  Bo1defl„  c°mmls- 

...  ...  ,  .  J  slon  Merchant 

West  Washington  Market,  N.Y  City 


STATE 
FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  . 27-28/2  27-28  25-25/2 

Fresh  Av’ge  . .  .  22-23 /2 

Held  Fancy  . 27-29  27-29  - — 

Held  Av’ge  . .  . . . 

Again  we  guessed  right.  Fancy  fresh 
cheese  advanced  another  half  cent  as 
we  expected  it  would  and  so  mentioned 
in  our  last  yveek’s  report.  We  are  not 
going  to  hazard  a  guess  for  .next  week. 
It  looks  as  though  the  market  is  going 
to  stand  still.  Prices  are  getting  to  be 
very  close  to  par  with  Canada  and  just 
as  soon  as  we  strike  a  certain  level  we 
are  going  to  get  Canadian  stocks  that 
will  relieve  the  situation.  Therefore 
as  long  as  Canada  can  supply  cheese  v/e 
do  not  look  for  any  material  or  sustain¬ 
ed  advance.  There  is  one  thing  that 
does  hold  out  a  good  prospect  and  that 
is  that  Canada  is  said  to  be  not  too 
freely  supnlied  with  cheese  and  this  will 
undoubtedly  serve  to  maintain  values 
along  the  present  levels. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  EGGS 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 

Quality  Guaranteed 

H.  P  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

837  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Oct.  11, 

Hennery 

Oct.  11 

Oct. 

4  1926 

Selected  Extras  . . 

. ■.  63-67 

63-67 

73-75 

Averane  Extras  . . 

. .58-62 

59-62 

70-72 

Extra  Firsts  . 

. .47-55 

47-55 

62-67 

Firsts  . 

39-44 

50-58 

Gathered  . 

. .36-52 

36-52 

40-65 

Pullets  . 

35-38 

40-46 

Pewees  . 

27-30 

36-38 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

. .54-62 

54-62 

53-59 

Gathered  . 

. .37-52 

37-52 

40-52 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  egg 
market  since  our  last  report,  at  least 
on  the  better  lines  and  the  higher  grades 
of  gathereds.  Pullets  and  pewees  have 
slipped.  The  market  has  not  been 
agreeable  to  using  these  small  sizes. 

The  market  as  a  whole  has  been  fair¬ 
ly  well  supplied  with  eggs  although  se- 


the  props  from  under  trading.  Nothing 
was  doing  in  the  market  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  it  was  the  same. 

Tuesday  was  a  holiday  among  the 
Jewish  population.  Wednesday  was  a 
legal  holiday  in  New  York  State.  Lab¬ 
orers  in  the  live  poultry  market  were 
entitled  therefore  to  double  time  for 
working  on  holidays.  Rather  than  in¬ 
cur  the  ex<ra  expense  the  receivers 
elected  to  do  no  unloading  of  freight 
cars  until  Thursday.  The  little  unload¬ 
ing  that  was  being  done  was  direct  from 
the  car  to  the  slaughter  houses,  no  stock 
going  into  the  market. 

NO  BIG  CHANGE  IN  POTATOES 

MAINE  Oct.  11, 

Oct.  11  Oct.  4  1926 

150  lb.  sack  $2  75-3.00  2  60-2.85  4.00-4  15 
Bulk.  180  lbs.  3.25-3.75  3.00-3.75  4.60-4.85 
PFNNA. 

150  lb.  sack  3.25-3.50  3.25-3.35  - 

Bulk.  180  lbs.  - — —  -  - 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack  3.00-3.75  3.25-4.00  4.50-4.75 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  4.00-4.50  4.25-4.75  5.15-5.50 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  potato  market  since  last  week.  Long 
Islands  have  shaded  off  a  little  and 
Maines  in  sacks  have  strengthened.  The 
better  lines  of  Pennsylvanias  are  a 
shade  better.  Maine  potatoes  are  show¬ 
ing  a  little  better  quality  of  late  and  it 
is.  natural  therefore  that  they  would  be¬ 
gin  to  cut  down  the  wide  differential 
that  existed  between  them  and  Long 
Islands.  The  average  run  of  Long  Is¬ 
lands  have  b<;en  holding  pretty  uniform. 

Once  more  potato  men  are  asking  the 
question  “How  will  th®  de®1  "turn 
out”.  ,  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  an¬ 
swer  the  ouestion  or  to  even  argue 
about  it  right  now  because  we  have  not 
finished  digging  and  it  is  impossible  to 
sav  what  is  still  in  the  ground.  An¬ 
other  monffi  will  give  us  a  more  concise 
idea,  of  what  we  can  expect.  If  yields 
continue  as  they  have  b®en  reported  of 
late,  it  looks  as  though  the  deal  will 
be  about  on  par  with  that  of  last  year. 
If  reports  of  crop  damage  continue  to 
increase  however  and  New  York  and 
Maine  show  continued  reduction  in 
crop  prospects,  it  is  going  to  mak®  the 
price  outlook  just  so  much  better.  When 
there  are  plenty  of  potatoes  the  price  is 
hound  to  go  down  and  conversely  when 
there  are  few  potatoes  it  is  bound  to 
go. tip,  at  least  it  is  going  to  go  up  to  a 
point  as  high  as  the  traffic  will  stand. 
We  cannot  "o  higher  than  the  consum¬ 
er’s  ability  to  nay  without  getting  some 
stagnation.  Then  again  we  must  al¬ 
ways  fall  outside  comnetition.  If  con¬ 
ditions  eventually  develop  the  way  they 


are  now  a  partial  hold  of  good  potatof* 
looks  like  a  safe  bet.  N 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

CASH  GRAINS  Last 


(At  New  York) 

Oct.  12 

Oct.  5 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

..1.48% 

1.43% 

Corn.  No.  2  Yel  . . , 

. ..  1.08(4 

1.09/2 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

.6I/2 

FEEDS 

O 

( At  Buffalo') 

Oct.  8 

Oct.  1 

Gr’d  Oats  . . 

37.50 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

29.00 

H’d  Bran  . 

32.50 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.30.00 

30.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

41.00 

Flour  Mids  . . 

38.00 

Red  Dog  . 

46.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

41.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

40.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

.38.00 

38.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.  .39.00 

39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.48.00 

48.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.40.50 

40.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

,  .44.50 

43.25 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  .  . . 

.45.50 

45.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 

47.50 

33.00 
25,00 

26.50 
26.00 
32.00 

31.50 

37.50 
33.00 

31.50 

32.50 

33.75 

43.75 
29.00 

31.50 
33.00 

44.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  ana  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  i’. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

HAY  A  LITTLE  FIRMER 

The  hay  market  turned  a  little  firmer 
during  the  past  week  and  prices 
strengthened  about  $1  a  ton.  The  week 
opened  on  the  19th  with  the  larger  sizes 
of  No.  1  bringing  $24  with  small  bales 
a  $1  less. 

Fancy  light  clover  mixed  was  gener¬ 
ally  selling  at  $22  to  $23,  mostly  at  the 
inside  figure.  The  Brooklyn  market  has 
not  been  as  firm  as  New  York  due  to 
more  hay  going  into  that  terminal  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week.  Rye  straw  still  holds 
at  $22  to  $23. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

The  apple  market  has  started  to  scat¬ 
ter  a  bit  due  to  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  the  receipts.  The  recent  hot  spell  is 
still  very  evident,  a  large  percentage  of 
the  incoming  supplies  showing  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  heat.  The  demand  has  been 
especially  good  for  nice  stock  and  where 
quality  is  concerned  the  situation  has 
been  firm. 

Vermont  McIntosh  have  advanced  to 
as  high  as  $10  although  most  of  the  of¬ 
ferings  have  been  selling  around  $8 
where  they  have  not  been  too  severely 
injured  with  the  heat.  Most  of  the  Mc¬ 
Intosh  from  New  York  State  have  been 
selling  from  $5.50  to  $7.50  with  a  few 
very  choice  at  $8.  Very  few  Baldwins 
have  been  moving  at  better  than  $4.50 
but  these  have  been  only  average.  Some 
Greenings  have  been  selling  up  as  lngh 
as  $8  but  that  is  considered  extreme. 
Average  stock  sells  around  $4.50  with 
nice  lines  up  to  $6  and  $7.  Wealthies 
and  Wolf  River  have  been  selling  any¬ 
where  from  $2.50  per  barrel  to  $6.50  de¬ 
pending  on  quality. 

The  high  cabbage  market  last  week 
could  not  hold  under  existing  conditions 
and  has  had  to  give  way.  On  October 
10  State  Danish  was  selling  at  $17  to 
$18  in  bulk.  Last  week  the  price  was 
too  high  and  stock  was  moving  too  slow¬ 
ly  for  price  levels  to  continue  as  they 
were. 

MEATS  AND  LIVESTOCK 

Live  calves  still  hold  at  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  level,  choicest  bringing  as  high 
as  $18.50.  Most  of  the  sales  however, 
generally  range  from  $13  to  $17.  One 
of  the  features  in  the  market  of  late  has 
been  the  tremendous  demand  for  can 
livers.  Several  medical  authorities  of 
late  have  endorsed  calf  and  beef  livers 
for  anemia  and  as  a  result  victims  of 
this  malady  are  clamoring  for  the  pro- 
duct. 

Steers  are  meeting  a  good  market. 
The  choicest  primes  are  selling  as  high 
as  $13.50,  average  selling  anywhere  from 
$12  to  $12.50,  common  down  to  $10“-- 
Once  more  we  repeat  that  those  who 
know  how  to  feed  will  undoubtedly  n n 
the  beef  game,  a  paying  proposition.  Ot 
course  a  man  has  to  know  just  what 
the  market  wants  on  steers  and  how  to 
get  the  desired  effect  when  the  carcass 
is  cut  up.  The  outlook  is  for  a  well  sus¬ 
tained  beef  market  for  some  time  t0 

come.  .  cc  *\ 

Bulls  are  selling  at  prices  once  otter® 
for  prime  steers,  the  best  ranging  fro 
$7  to  $7.50  per  hundred.  Cows  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  $6.75  to  $7.50  for  the  best  witn 

mediums  at  $5  to  $6.50  and  light  an 

r\  A  n  o  i  m  K1  n  c  +  nrlr  ffnwil  £  loW  <XS  vw*  * 


American  Agriculturist,  October  22,  1927 

New  From  Among  the  Farmers 

Notes  From  Southern  New  Jersey 


''"PHIS  week  is  marked  with  three  im- 
portant  events  that  are  of  more  than 
passing  notice  to  the  farmers  of  New 
Jersey.  On  Friday  the  Agricultural  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  various  farm  organizations 
of  the  state  convened  in  Trenton,  on  Sat¬ 
urday  the  farmers  of  Burlington  County 
joined  with  the  City  of  Burlington  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  250  anniversary  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  that  city  and  Salem  County  held 
its  first  County  Fair  in  many  years. 

The  agricultural  convention  was  marked 
by  the  firm  position  taken  by  the  delegates 
on  farm  relief  from  land  taxes  and  the 
repeal  of  a  law  passed  last  winter  ex¬ 
empting  automobiles  from  the  personal 
property  tax.  The  action  on  the  farm  tax 
relief  was  based  on  a  presentation  of  facts 
to  the  effect  that  the  New  Jersey  farmer 
is  paying  the  heaviest  real  estate  tax  of 
any  other  state  in  the  country.  The  final 
resolution  of  the  convention  on  this  mat¬ 
ter  was  to  the  effect  that  a  committee 
would  make  a  study  of  the  tax  situation 
in  New  Jersey,  and  take  steps  to  have 
farm  land  taxed  on  a  basis  of  its  produc¬ 
tive  ability  rather  than  on  any  supposed 
value  for  real  estate  purposes.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  who  attend  the  meeting 
this  was  one  of  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  considered  at  the  convention. 

It  was  also  estimated  that  by  exempting 
the  automobiles  from  taxation,  about 
$8,000,000  of  ratables  were  lost  to  the 
state  and  a  large  portion  of  this  will  have 
to  be  raised  by  increased  valuations  on 
farm  property. 

*  *  * 

OURLINGTON  county  has  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  staging  a  real  farm  show  and 
this  year  they  are  joining  with  the  City 
in  its  celebration  with  the  fair.  The 
dairymen  and  the  granges  are  lending  their 
support  to  the  event  and  according  to 
County  Agent  Smith,  this  year’s  fair  will 
outdo  all  the  previous  attempts  in  county 
fair  work.  The  livestock  exhibit  of  Bur¬ 
lington  County  always  brings  out  record 
crowds  to  view  animals  that  only  Burling¬ 
ton  County  farmers  know  how  to  show. 
The  vegetable  exhibit  is  based  on  the  dis¬ 
play  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  this  is  being  taken  up  by 
the  Granges  for  the  fine  prizes  offered 
by  the  fair  association  for  the  exhibits. 
*  *  * 

r  j  'HE  Salem  County  Fair,  is  quite  unique 
in  that  it  features  the  industrial  and 
business  life  of  the  county.  Salem  is  quite 
*n  industrial  city  and  here  are  factories 
that  ship  to  every  civilized  nation  in  the 
world  and  their  products  are  in  the  fair 
exhibit.  This  show  is  the  result  of  a 
real  cooperative  spirit  between  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  the  town  and  the  farmers 
m  staging  such  an  extensive  display. 
Nearly  fifty  booths  have  been  arranged, 
besides  considerable  additional  space  for 
outside  exhibits. 

It  goes  without  fear  of  contest  that 
the  exhibit  of  the  muskrat  farming  in¬ 
dustry  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever 
displayed  in  New  Jersey.  Next  week  we 
will  give  a  full  account  of  this  exhibit, 
m  which  the  live  animals  are  shown  as 
well  as  the  finished  products  in  the  form 
of  beautiful  coats  and  fur  pieces. 

*  *  * 

'pHERE  is  a  great  scarcity  of  fresh 
eggs  in  South  Jersey  and  the  country¬ 
wide  is  being  scoured  very  closely  for  the 
supply.  Dealers  and  city  consumers  are 
driving  out  into  the  country  twenty-five 
and  thirty  miles  for  the  eggs.  They  are 
buying  them  direct  from  the  farmer  and 
are  paying  a  handsome  premium  to  get 
them  fresh.  Eggs  are  priced  on  some  of 
the  roadside  markets.-as  high  as  65  cents 
a  dozen.  Many  poultrymen  w'ho  supply 
eggs  to  regular  dealers  in  New  York  City 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  enough  eggs 
°n  hand  to  supply  this  trade, 

*  *  * 

The  cranberry  crop  is  about  all  har¬ 
vested.  The  berries  are  safe  in  storage 
arri  away  from  the  fall  frosts  even  though 
ftey  did  not  miss  those  this  spring.  The 


crop  is  light,  in  fact  the  lightest  crop  in 
many  years.  However,  the  ideal  growing 
weather,  right  up  until  harvest  time  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  berries  becoming  highly 
colored,  in  fact  much  better  than  last  sea¬ 
son.  The  crop  is  so  light  that  there  is  a 
considerable  advance  in  the  price  over  one 
year  ago.  The  growers  are  trying  out  a 
new  crate  this  year,  for  a  part  of  the 
crop.  A  new  quarter  barrel  box  instead 
of  the  half  barrel  is  being  tried  out  quite 
generally.  It  is  planned  to  use  this  new 
crate  on  all  cars  shipped  out,  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  to  get  the 
reaction  of  the  trade  to  a  new  package. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  Cranberry  Associa¬ 
tion  to  use  the  quarter- barrel  box  to  en¬ 
able  the  small  retailer  to  dispose  of  a  box 
in  a  much  shorter  time  than  formerly 
and  then  come  back  for  a  fresh  box.  And 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  increase  the  out¬ 
put  for  cranberries  among  the  small 
dealers  who  cannot  move  a  big  box  be¬ 
fore'  they  begin  to  spoil. 


'  I  ’HE  touch  of  Indian  Summer  last  week 
A  has  hastened  the  maturity  of  the  corn 
crop  which  gives  indications  of  being  very 
good.  The  silo  filling  is  at  its  height  and 
the  heavy  stalks  have  resulted  in  fewer 
acres  being  cut  than  usual  to  fill  the  big 


winter  feed  bins.  A  number  of  new  silos 
have  been  erected  over  the  state  during 
the  past  summer,  most  of  which  have  been 
of  wood.  Those  who  are  using  the  tile 
like  them  very  much,  but  the  wood  is 
being  used  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  cost.  We  were  much  interested  the 
other  day  in  our  trip  to  New  Brunswick 
to  notice  the  huge  silos  on  the  Walker 
Gordon  farms  at  Plainsboro.  They  have 
erected  two  new  silos  of  concrete  that 
it  is  understood  are  70  feet  high  and  35 
feet  across.  Even  if  the  dimensions  are 
slightly  wrong,  they  can  still  pass  as  the 
biggest  silos  in  the  state.  We  also  noticed 
that  this  firm  is  covering  some  of  their 
wood  silos  with  the  Crane  patented  silo 
covering.  It  makes  a  fine  looking  job 
when  completed. 


South  Jersey  is  not  storing  its  apple 
crop  this  year  as  formerly.  There  is  a 
big  demand  for  fruit  right  now  in  mar¬ 
ket  and  many  orchards  have  already  been 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $1.75 
per  bushel  in  the  orchard.  Over  160  car¬ 
loads  have  already  moved  out  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  this  year  and  the  indications  point 
to  a  continued  heavy  movement.  Many 
growers  have  already  sold  their  entire 
crop  and  there  is  quite  a  number  who  are 
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cancelling  their  storage  space  contracts. 

Flowever,  a  number  of  the  bigger  grow¬ 
ers  are  buying  fruit  at  these  prices  and 
placing  it  in  storage  in  anticipation  of 
much  higher  prices  next  spring  when  the 
apples  generally  move  to  market.  There 
is  now  no  question  but  what  the  amount 
of  fruit  going  into  storage  is  going  to  be 
much  less  this  year  than  in  former  seasons. 
*  *  * 

The  Gloucester  County  Pomona  Grange 
is  celebrating  its  fiftieth  anniversary  on 
the  15th.  This  meeting  will  be  a  big 
event  in  Grange  history  for  South  Jer¬ 
sey,  it  being  the  largest  Pomona  in  the 
state.  A  feature  of  the  meeting  will  be 
the  presence  of  every  living  Master  of 
the  Pomona  Grange.  A  few  of  the  char¬ 
ter  members  of  the  Grange  are  still  liv¬ 
ing  and  it  is  planned  to  have  them  present 
if  possible. 

*  *  * 

The  canning  season  for  tomatoes  is 
about  over,  and  the  pumpkin  season  is 
starting.  Things  will  be  in  full  swing 
in  another  week  and  some  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  are  planning  to  run  for  several 
weeks  before  the  crop  is  safely  put  away 
in  tins.  There  is  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  pumpkin  grown  this 
season  over  last  year.  The  crop  has  as 
a  rule  been  very  good  this  season.  There 
will  be  a  few  fields  however  where  the 
yields  are  light,  due  to  various  causes.—* 
Amos  Kirby. 


News  From  the  North  Country 


'  |  ’HE  first  white  frost  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  on  October  9th  is  a  rather  un¬ 
usual  occurrence  for  Northern  New  York, 
and  even  that  has  not  done  a  great  amount 
of  damage  in  the  whole.  Tender  plants 
like  squash,  pumpkin,  cucumber,  etc.,  are 
hanging  their  heads  today,  but  sturdier 
varieties  are  still  smiling. 

Those  who  have  had  gardens  have  been 
experiencing  the  unusual  luxury  of  such 
vegetables  as  are  usually  finished  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  September.  In  the  last  three 
days  we  have  had  string  beans,  cucum¬ 
bers,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  bush  limas,  as 
well  as  the  hardier  vegetables.  Even  after 
having  them  all  through  the  season,  it  is 
strange  how  good  those  things  taste.  It 
just  seems  as  though  one  could  not  get 
enough. 

*  *  * 

IN  traveling  about  the  country  it  is  in- 
A  teresting  to  note  the  difference  in  com¬ 
munities  as  regards  flowers.  In  some  one 
can  go  by  farm  after  farm  without  see¬ 
ing  anything  in  this  line  except  perhaps 
a  clump  of  golden  glow,  or  a  group  of 
lilac.  In  others  almost  every  home  will 
have  a  flower  garden  of  more  or  less  ex¬ 
tent,  some  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
perennials,  and  others  containing  many 
of  the  annuals. 

Just  what  makes  this  difference  is  a 
question  that  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to 
answer  satisfactorily,  but  I  have  an  idea 
that  in  those  communities  where  flowers 
are  most  prevalent,  some  mother  back 
years  ago  started  beautifying  her  home 
surroundings  with  some  of  the  old  favor¬ 
ites,  and  others  have  followed  the  ex- 
amnle. 

While  lingering  near  the  topic  of  travel¬ 
ing  about  the  country  in  which  we  dwell, 
one  thing  that  impressed  me  this  summer 
has  been  the  number  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  service  signs  that  I  have  seen. 
In  one  part  of  St.  Lawrence  county  it 
seemed  as  though  every  farm  for  miles 
had  one  of  these  signs,  and  one  farm  had 
two.  It  gives  one  a  friendly  sort  of  feeling 
to  note  these  evidences  of  so  many  be¬ 
longing  to  the  great  family  of  A. A. 
readers. 

*  *  * 

A  ^SHORT  time  ago  a  North  Country 
paper  carried  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
three  farmers  in  the  town  of  Hermon 
had  installed  radios  in  their  barns  so  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  programs  while 
they  worked.  Perhaps  this  is  being  done 
entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pleas¬ 


ure  of  the  farmers  and  their  men,  or  per¬ 
chance  they  are  thinking  of  the  old  say¬ 
ing  that  “music  soothes  the  troubled 
breast’’  and  are  hoping  that  the  cows  will 
give  more  milk  after  listening  to  some 
classic  selections.  At  any  rate  I  would 
dislike  to  be  milking  some  restive  two 
year  old  with  the  strains  of  some  of  the 
present  jazz  tunes  reverberating  through - 
the  barn. 

Leaving  joking  aside  however  the  radio 
has  come  to  mean  a  great  deal  in  our 
life,  bringing  to  our  enjoyment,  both 
pleasurable  and  profitable,  music,  lecturers, 
discourses,  and  information  as  to  markets, 
weather,  and  latest  handling  of  crops  or 
stock.  The  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
announced  last  spring  that  there  were  over 
one  and  one-fourth  million  radios  in  the 
farm  homes'  of  this  country,  and  many 
more  have  gone  in  this  summer.  In 
Northern  New  York  with  it’s  heavy  snow 
falls  and  cold  weather  during  the  winter 
the  radio  has  come  to  fill  a  great  need. 

*  *  * 

AT  various  meetings  being  held  in 
Northern  New  York,  attention  is 
being  called  to  the  fact  that  the  supply 
of  fluid  milk  is  dropping  rapidly  and  that 
there  may  be  a  shortage  for  the  New 
York  City  market.  Added  emphasis  is 
made  by  a  newspaper  report  that  some  of 


the  large  milk  companies  are  going  ahead 
with  their  preparations  to  bring  in 
‘‘western  milk”.  In  many  sections  of  this 
part  of  the  state  the  dry  weather  of  late 
August  and  September  curtailed  the 
growth  of  afterfeed,  and  this  had  its  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  milk  flow  despite  the  use  of 
various  green  crops,  and  grain  feed. 

Another  thing  that  is  also  having  an 
effect  is  the  difficulty  in  replacing  the 
animals  that  are  daily  being  removed  by 
the  tuberculin  testing  going  on  all  through 
the  state.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  pur¬ 
chase  any  tested  cows  of  value  locally,  so 
many  have  been  turning  to  Canadian  farms 
as  a  source  of  supply.  Many  hundred 
have  been  brought  over  in  the  past  three 
months,  but  the  cost  is  high.  Good  grade 
springers  are  bringing  from  $125  to  $175 
each  when  tested,  and  late  cows  and  bred 
heifers  are  running  accordingly. 

On  the  other  hand  most  of  the  patrons 
of  the  cheese  factories  are  or  have  been 
preparing  to  pass  the  requirements  of  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health,  and 
the  milk  from  many  of  these  will  be  sent 
in  fluid  form  very  shortly  if  not  already. 
These  will  be  used  much  as  storage  reser¬ 
voirs  are  used  in  keeping  a  uniform  sup¬ 
ply  moving — the  milk  going  into  cheese 
during  the  flush  season,  and  gradually 
being  shifted  to  fluid  shipment  during  the 
short  season. — W.  I.  Roe. 


Eastern 


Mc 


Pennsylvania  Notes 


[ORE  favorable  weather  conditions  in¬ 
dicate  a  decidedly  favorable  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  agricultural  outlook  except  in 
perhaps  unfprtunately  situated  localities. 
On  an  average,  the  corn  and  potato  crops 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  will  exceed 
earlier  indications.  The  quality  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  general  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
1926. 

The  Reading,  Allentown,  Bloomsburg, 
and  York  agricultural  fairs  were  attended 
by  unparalleled  crowds,  thus  proving  that 
there  was  no  real  cause  for  the  prevalence 
of  the  “indigo  blues”  that  at  one  time 
threatened  decreasing  attendances  on  the 
part  of  the  agriculturists.  These  four 
organizations  report  splendid  exhibits  in 
nearly  all  departments  and  satisfactory 
financial  results. 

While  so-called  “midways”  were  to  be 
found  at  all  the  fairs,  immoral  shows  and 
the  worst  of  the  former  gamblers  and 
gambling  schemes  have  been  relegated  to 
the  past.  The  selling  of  chances  for 
winning  blankets,  cooking  utensils,  fancy 


dolls,  baskets  of  fruit,  ad  lid,  was  a  lure 
for  many.  A  few  of  the  unsophisticated 
also  still  patronize  “gypsy”  fortune  tellers. 
The  American  Agriculturist,  as  its 
readers  will  testify,  made  the  big  initial 
fight  against  all  kinds  of  gambling,  im¬ 
proper  shows  and  questionable  exhibits  on 
any  fair  ground.  Offending  societies 
should  not  receive  state  aid. 

The  Japanese  beetle  did  not  gain  any 
great  headway  in  this  section  this  year, 
due  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  wet  and 
cool  wreather  prevalent  during  its  breeding 
season.  Both  National  and  State  authori¬ 
ties  had  many  inspectors  employed  in  com¬ 
bating  the  pest  and  this  fact  had  a  salutary 
effect  in  cases  where  no  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  had  been  inaugurated. 

The  country  blacksmith  shop  in  many 
localities,  has  tumbled  from  its  throne  of 
ages  into  entire  obscurity,  due  to  a  lack 
of  patronage.  The  automobile  displaced 
the  horse,  hence  the  main  source  of  a 
blacksmiths  cash  dwindled  to  a  minimum 
figure.— O.  D.  Schock. 
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Camel  wins 

THE  greatest  cigarette  success 
ever  known  is  Camel — the  quality 
smoke.  Camel  brought  the  world 
a  new  understanding  of  smoking 
pleasure  and  the  world  raised  it  to 
first  place.  No  other  smoke  can 
compare  with  Camel  in  popular¬ 
ity,  and  it  is  climbing  higher  and 


will  revel  in  the  taste  of  these 
choice  tobaccos.  Always  so  mild 
and  smooth,  there  never  was  a 
smoke  that  could  compare  with 
Camel  in  lasting  satisfaction. 
Smoke  as  many  as  you  will,  your 
enjoyment  will  grow  keener  every 
smoking  hour. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  22,  1927 

It  Costs  Two  Dollars  a  Year  to 
Feed  a  Rat 

( Continued  from  page  3) 
the  rate  of  one  part  to  four  parts  of 
bait.  It  can  also  be  sifted  over  sliced 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Collect  all  un¬ 
eaten  baits  in  the  morning. 

Other  more  violent  poisons  such  as 
phosphorous  compounds,  powdered 
white  arsenic  and  strychnine  are  some¬ 
times  used  but  the  greatest  degree  of 
caution  is  necessarjn 

Where  rats  have  formed  an  extensive 
sj'stem  of  burrows  under  hen  houses 
or  other  buildings,  good  results  have 
been  obtained  from  the  use  of  calcium 
cyanide  dust,  which  when  it  conies  in 
contact  with  moist  earth  gives  off  a 
deadly  gas.  Where  used  with  caution 
there  is  no  danger  of  loss  to  other  ani¬ 
mals.  A  hand  pump  similar  to  a  bicycle 
pump  is  used  to  force  the  dust  into  the 
burrows  and  after  a  time  the  dust  will 
escape  from  other  entrances  to  the  bur¬ 
row  and  by  stopping  these  with  dirt  the 
gas  can  be  confined  in  the  burrow. 

Use  great  care  to  avoid  breathing  the 
fumes.  Fresh  air  and  ammonia  fumes 
are  the  proper  treatment  where  the 
~fumes  have  been  inhaled.  Wash  the 
hands  after  using  and  store  the  cyanide 
in  a  safe  place  as  the  material  is  a  dead¬ 
ly  and  rapid  poison  when  swallowed. 

Exhaust  Gases  Good 

Good  results  have  also  been  secured 
by  connecting  rat  burrows  by  a  hose  to 
the  exhaust  pipe  of  a  car  and  running 
the  engine  with  a  rich  mixture  for  ten 
minutes.  In  order  to  be  successful  the 
burrows  must  be  reasonably  tightly 
closed. 

There  is  always  some  danger  that 
rats  will  die  in  places  difficult  to  get  at 
and  yet  so  located  that  the  odor  from 
them  is  objectionable.  Where  this  oc¬ 
curs  a  deodorant  will  help.  Lysol  is 
good  if  close  to  the  estimated  origin  of 
the  smell,  possibly  boring  a  small  hole 
if  it  appears  to  come  from  within  the 
walls  of  a  wood  building.  Lime  chloride 
can  be  used  in  the  same  way  or  one- 
half  a  dram  of  lead  nitrate  can  be  mixed 
in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  added  to 
a  pail  of  cold  water  in  which  two  drams 
of  salt  have  been  dissolved. 

Odors  That  Rats  Avoid 

Rats  avoid  certain  odors  when  possi¬ 
ble.  Napthalene  flakes  are  good  but 
cannot  ordinarily  be  used  where  food 
is  stored.  Creosote,  carbolic  acid  and 
other  coal  tar  products  are  also  objec¬ 
tionable  10  rats  and  sulphur  has  been 
successfully  used  in  protecting  stored 


higher  in  favor  every  day. 

We  invite  you  to  try  Camels  for 
just  ©ne  reason — enjoyment.  You 


Regardless  of  how  much  you 
pay,  there  is  no  better  than  Camel. 
Camel  leads  the  world! 


|ts  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


grain  from  them. 

A  rat  is  just  as  dead  when  killed  by 
a  trap  as  when  killed  by  poison  bui  tins 
way  is  usually  slower.  The  same  gen¬ 
eral  plan  holds  true  here  as  in  poison¬ 
ing,  namely  to  set  a  large  number  ot 
traps  at  one  time  so  they  will  not  be¬ 
come  wise  in  avoiding  them.  The  cos 
of  the  necessary  traps  will  be  sma 
when  compared  with  the  damage  don 
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:F  CEDING  PIGS: 

PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross,  . 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  53.75  S  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00  . 

All  healths,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  trpe.  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Keer 
them  s  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 

A  M  t-UX.  206  Washington  St..  WOBURN,  MASS, 
p.  jj. — SePtng  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $5.50  each 


E  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A 

New  Herd  Sire 

An  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  supply  you  with  a 
well-bred  individual. 


in- 


: SHEEP  BREEDERS : 

120  BREEDING  EWES  | 

Hampshire  and  Shropshire  Delaine  naif  bloods. 

Also  carload  tested  grade  Guernsey  and  grade  Holstein 
heifers  to  freshen  through  the  winter. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON  -  -  CANDOR,  N.  T. 


by  them. 

Results  indicate  that  in  many 
stances  too  much  faith  has  been  place 
in  cats  as  rat  catchers.  The  cat  tha 
catches  many  rats  is  the  exception, 
the  other  hand,  a  small  terrier  dog, 
trained  to  hunt  rats,  is  a  big  help, 
j  While  the  problem  of  rat  control  ^ 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  PULLETS  an  individual  one,  yet  it  often  he  ps 

52.00  each,  eet  an  entire  community  interested 

their  control.  One  set  of  bu.ld.ngj 
where  no  attempt  is  made  to  . 

them  may  serve  as  a  breeding  gr- 


BABY  CHICKS 


Also  Barred  Rocks  For  Sale — April  Hatch  52.00  each. 
May  Hatch  51-75.  Vigorous  well  bred  stock.  Ship  any 
number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Pips  2  months  old.  White 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  54.00  each. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  TEL.  1085 


:BABY  CHICKS: 


Jones’ Barred  Rock  Chicks 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


CHIf’VQ  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Lrllv^lViJ  Reds,  White  Wyan- 
dottes  and  White  Leghorns  from  large 
heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  prices. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela. 


BABY  CHICKS: 


ROCKS,  REDS,  LEGHORNS, 
From  State  Supervised  Flocks. 


NORMAN  C.  JONES,  INC.,  Box  152,  Georgetown,  Dei. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  tf 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


i  entire  community. 

United  States  Department  ot  -8 
ire  is  authority  for  the  statem 
rats  are  probably  decreasing 
;rs  in  the  United  States.  We* 
:hat  anyone  who  has  had  .e-x- 
vith  this  pest  will  join  us  in  Pj 
tat  the  Department  is_ngh 
hrough  more  information, 
igs  and  an  increased  de*er*  t 
O  he  rid  of  them,  they  deerc 
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Treating  Shingles  With  Creosote 

A  Way)  to  Add  to  the  Life  of  This  Roof  mg  Material 


Will  you  please  give  me  some  information 
about  the  preservative  treatment  of  shin¬ 
gles! 

OME  time  ago  the  U.  S.  Forest  Pro¬ 
ducts  Laboratories  at  Madison,  Wis¬ 
consin  issued  a  statement  on  “The  Pre¬ 
servative  Treatment  of  Shingles”,  which 
is  as  follows: 

The  preservative  treatment  of  dry 
shingles  is  easily  accomplished  by  im¬ 
mersing  them  for  about  one  hour  in  a  tank 
of  creosote  (dead  oil  of  coal  tar)  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  about  2I2°F.  In  the 
case  of  damp  or  green  shingles,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  prolong  this  period  in  the 
hot  oil.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  hot  bath, 
it  is  found  that  the  oil  has  not  thoroughly 
penetrated  the  wood,  the  heat  may  be  shut 
off  and  the  shingles  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  cooling  oil  for  an  hour  or  more;  or 
else  they  may  be  removed  from  the  hot 
oil  am  quickly  plunged  into  a  cooler  bath 
of  the  preservative,  preferably  at  about 
110°F. 

Staining  of  the  shingles  can  also  be 
accomplished  in  the  same  process.  Any 
of  the  common  colors  can  be  used.  They 
should  be  purchased  ground  in  oil,  not  dry, 
Of  the  reds  or  browns,  about  one-half 
peund  is  required  for  each  gallon  of  creo¬ 
sote.  For  greens  or  blues,  this  quantity 
should  be  increased.  The  color  should  be 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  boiling 
linseed  oil  and  then  stirred  thoroughly 
into  the  creosote,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  110°F.  _ 

The  shingles  should  be  immersed  in  the 
bath  of  hot  creosote  (212°F.).  If  they 
are  thoroughly  seasoned,  one-half  hour  in 
the  hot  oil  will  be  sufficient.  They  should 
then  be  loose  in  order  to  permit  an  even 
deposit  of  the  stain.  A  screen  or  lattice- 
work  frame  will  assist  in  keeping  the 
shingles  under  the  oil.  As  a  final  step, 
the  shingles  should  be  spread  out  to  dry. 

If  no  suitable  iron  vats  are  available, 
the  treating  tanks  may  be  constructed  by 
a  boiler  maker,  a  sheet-iron  worker.  The 
hot  tank  need  be  only  large  enough  for 
the  immersion  of  a  single  bundle  of 
shingles,  unless  it  is  desired  to  use  it  for 
the  treatment  of  fence-posts  or  other 
timbers.  If  the  heat  must  be  applied  by 
direct  fire  underneath,  the  metal  should  be 
heavy  enough  to  withstand  the  flame, — 
say  3/16 — inch  black  iron,  with  the  joints 
riveted  and  caulked.  If  steam  coils  can  be 
used,  the  tank  hnay  be  fairly  light  gal¬ 
vanized  iron,  the  joints  being  riveted  and 
soldered.  The  tank  for  the  cool  oil  can 
be  made  of  light  galvanized  iron. 

The  cost  of  the  treatment  depends  prin¬ 
cipally  upon  the  local  price  of  creosote 
and  the  quantity  of  shingles  which  it  is 
desired  to  treat.  If  the  process  is  prop¬ 
erly  carried  out,  however,  the  cost  of  a 
creosoted  low-grade  shingle  should  not 
exceed  the  first  cost  of  a  high-grade 
shingle  of  the  same  kind,  nor  should  the 
cost  of  creosote  and  staining  exceed  that 
of  thorough  painting ;  and  it  is  believed 


that  the  results  are  more  desirable  in 
every  way. 


Tightening  the  Rear  Wheels  on 
the  Car 

A  FTER  the  rear  wheels  of  a  car  have 
*  been  removed  and  replaced  a  simple 
method  of  tightening  them  that  eliminates 
much  of  the  danger  of  straining  or  strip¬ 
ping  the  threads  is  as  follows:  The  nut 
is  first  put  on  moderately  tight.  The  re¬ 
verse  gear  is  then  put  in  mesh  and  the  car 
rocked  back  and  forth;  after  which  the 
nut  can  usually  be  easily  tightened  again. 
This  process  is  repeated  until  the  wheels 
are  approximately  tight  enough,  after 
which  a  little  more  rocking  of  the  car 
makes  it  possible  to  turn  the  nut  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  allow  of  the  insertion  of  the 
cotter  pin  that  locks  it  on. — “Ed  Henry”. 


New  Wag-on  to  Speed  Up  Farm 
Hauling 

A  NEW  farm  wagon  truck,  designed 
**  along  motor  truck  or  trailer  lines,  has 
recently  been  designed  and  placed  on  the 
market.  Equipped  with  anti-friction  bear¬ 
ings,  cord  tires,  and  short  turn  gear,  it 
follows  in  the  tracks  of  a  motor  truck 
or  car  when  used  as  a  trailer. 

This  wagon  is  meeting  with  approval 
by  farmers  having  a  considerable  amount 
of  hauling  to  do  on  hard  roads.  It  will 
travel  at  high  speed  without  weaving  back 
and  forth  across  the  road  as  does  the 
ordinary  wagon. 

Although  designed  primarily  for  use  on 
hard  roads,  the  w'agon  can  be  used  equally 
well  on  plowed  or  stubble  fields,  as  the 
broad  tires  do  not  sink  in  to  any  appreci¬ 
able  depth.  It  is  especially  well  adapted 
for  use  in  trains  of  two  or  three  wagons 
behind  a  tractor,  users  say.  A  combina¬ 
tion  motor  and  horse  hitch  allows  it  to 
be  converted  quickly  from  trailer  to  wagon 
form.  Designed  for  a  load  of  2,000 
pounds,  this  wagon  seems  to  be  the  answer 
to  the  demand  of  many  farmers  for  a 
wagon  in  keeping  with  the  present  age  of 
rapid  transportation. 


How  I  Made  a  Homemade 
Cement  Drain 

HEN  I  find  something  that  will  help 
some  one  else,  I  like  to  pass 
it  on.  We  had  a  low  spot  in  our  lot  that 
I  supposed  was  drained  with  a  tile  ditch. 
It  did  not  give  any  satisfaction,  so  I  dug 
it  up  and  it  proved  to  be  a  stone  ditch 
without  a  throat.  Three  inch  tile  cost 
8  cents  per  foot  of  tile.  I  do  not  like 
small  tile  so  I  decided  to  use  cement. 

The  ditch  is  about  one  foot  wide.  I 
took  some  old  2  x  6s  and  put  in  the  middle. 
I  placed  on  it  a  i  x  6  board  planed  on  each 
side.  These  boards  I  got  for  gates  so 
they  were  not  charged  to  the  ditch. 

Then  I  mixed  cement  and  coarse  sand 


or  gravel,  i  to  6,  and  filled  in  on  each  side, 
pushing  in  stones  next  to  bank.  This 
makes  a  throat  4  by  6,  or  larger  than  a 
six-inch  tile.  *Vhen  the  cement  was  ze*, 
the  plank  or  middL  board  was  taken  out 
without  doing  any  harm  to  the  cement  and 
that  loosened  the  other  two. 

This  ditch  is  32c  feet  long  and  costs  $9. 
for  cement.  I  mixec  the  cement  and  put 
it  in  place  in  three  days  alone.  Then  I 
lay  brick  or  stone  across  the  cement.  Old 
bricks  are  the  best  if  you  have  them.  A ay 
kind  of  stone  where  it  is  deep,  flat  stone 
where  it  is  shallow.  If  dirt  should  ever 
fill  this  ditch,  the  stone  can  be  removed 
and  the  ditch  cleaned  out  with  trowel  or 
narrow  shovel.  I  do  not  think  it  any  more 
work  to  put  on  the  stone  cover  than  to 
place  tile  and.  tile  should  be  placed  on 
boards:  Therefore  I  conclude  that  it  cost 
three  days  work  and  $9  against  $25  for 
three-inch  tile  and  the  ditch  is  more  than 
as  big  again. — O.  B.,  New  York. 


Rain  Water  O.K.  for  Storage 
Batteries 

Is  rain  water  caught  In  a  china  or 
earthenware  bowl  as  good  for  batteries  as 
the  distilled  water  we  buy!  Would  it  be 
alright  to  strain  such  water  through  clean 
white  cloth  to  take  out  all  specks?  We 
use  quite  a  quantity  of  water  for  our  light¬ 
ing  plant  and  cars. — F.  W.  S. 

ES,  this  water  ought  to  be  safe  to  use 
in  your  storage  batteries.  It  is 
usually  better  to  wait  until  after  it  has 
rained  a  few  minutes  and  wTashed  the  dust 
out  of  the  air  as  much  as  possible  before 
starting  to  catch  the  water.  Keep  the 
water  in  glass  or  earthenware  jugs  or 
bottles  and  keep  it  corked  to  prevent  im¬ 
purities  from  working  in. — I.  W.  D. 


Hooking  a  Hydrometer  to  a 
Battery 

Could  you  suggest  a  good  way  to  attach 
a  permanent  hydrometer-indicator  to  a 
storage  battery  so  as  to  be  visible  all  the 
time  and  show  when  the  battery  needs 
charging!  My  battery  has  removable  hard- 
rubber  cased  cells  and  I  thought  it  might 
be  done. 

’^jU'ELL,  it  could  be,  but  it  is  not  very 
easy  for  you  to  do  it  unless  you 
are  able  to  use  the  special  cement  for  re¬ 
pairing  such  battery  cases.  The  battery 
repair-man  might  do  the  job  for  you.  You 
could  obtain  the  float  as  used  in  a  hydro¬ 
meter  and  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  just 
large  enough  to  contain  it.  Insert  the 
float  and  bend  the  tubing  above  and  be¬ 
low  by  heating  it  in  a  bunsen  flame.  Make 
a  U-shaped  gauge-glass  of  your  tubing. 
Holes  can  be  drilled  in  the  side  of  one  of 
the  cells,  after  pouring  out  the  liquid  into 
a  temporary  container.  Insert  the  ends  of 
the  tube  in  the  holes  and  seal  up  the  joints 
with  hard  rubber  cement.  Then  put  back 
the  liquid  and  the  float  should  indicate  the 
gravity.  An  opening  in  the  side  or  end 
of  the  battery  box  would  be  needed  to 
allow  space  for  the  indicator. 

How  to  Get  Greater  Sensitivity 

Is  It  possible  to  add  an  extra  stage  of 
radio  frequency  to  a  six  tube  set  having 
three  stages  of  R.  F.,  detector  and  two  of 
audio  frequency? 

"\JOT  with  success.  If  you  wish  so  much 
i  \  sensitivity,  it  would  be  better  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  super-heterodyne  set.  An  extra 
stage  can  be  successfully  added  to  a  set 
already  having  only  two  stages  of  radio 
frequency.  Commercial  single-stage  out¬ 
fits  for  this  very  purpose  are  on  the  mar¬ 
ket 


A  building  that  is  worth  building  is 
worth  planning. 


Filling  the  silo  with  a  five  horse  power  electric  motor.  Tests  conducted  by  the 
“arm  Engineering  Department  In  cooperation  with  the  Empire  State  Gas  and  Electric 
Association  gave  satisfactory  results.  The  outfit  reauires  one  less  man  for  operation 
and  releases  the  tractor  for  field  work. 
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What  kind  of  spark  plugs 
he  finds  most  dependable 
in  engine-driven  farm 
equipment  and  it  is  two 
to  one  that  he  will  say, 
“Champions!” 

For  Champions  are  known 
the  world  over  as  the  better 
spark  plugs. 

Their  exclusive  sillimanite 
insulators  which  are  prac¬ 
tically  unbreakable  and 
strongly  resist  carbon  for¬ 
mation— their  two-piece, 
gas-tight  construction 
making  cleaning  easy  — 
and  their  special  analysis 
electrodes  which  do  not 
corrode  assure  greater  de¬ 
pendability;  better  engine 
performance;  longer  life; 
and  a  saving  in  gas  and  oil. 

Try  a  set  of  Champions  in 
your  truck,  tractor,  sta¬ 
tionary  engine  or  your  own 
personal  car  and  learn 
why  the  majority  of  farm 
owners  as  wTell  as  millions 
of  car  owners  always  buy 
Champions. 

Listen  to  the  Champion  Sparkers 
every  Wednesday  evening.  8:00  to  8:30 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  over  stations 
WJZ,  WBZD,  WBZ.  KDKA,  WJR, 
WLW,  KYW,  KSD,  WCCO. 

Champion 

Spar^P/ugs 

TOLEDO, OHIO 


Exclusively  for 
Ford  cars,  trucks 
■  nd  tract  o  r  s  — 
packed  in  the 
Red  Box 

60^ 


Champion  — 

for  trucks,  tractor* 
and  cars  other  than 
Fords — and  for  all 
stationary  engine* 
—  packed  in  tb* 
Blue  Box 


75^ 
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Home-made  Supply 
of  Fine  Cough  Syrup 


Better  than  ready-made  cough  syrups 
and  saves  about  $2.  Easily 
prepa  red 


If  you  combined  the  valuable  properties  of 
every  known  “ready-made”  cough  remedy,  you 
probably  could  not  get  as  much  real  healing 
power  as  there  is  in  this  home-made  syrup,  easily 
prepared  in  a  few  minutes. 

Get  from  any  druggist  2}4  ounces  of  Pinex, 
pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill  the  bottle  with 
plain  granulated  sugar  syrup,  or  clarified  honey, 
as  desired.  The  result  is  a  full  pint  of  really 
better  cough  syrup  than  you  could  buy  ready¬ 
made  for  three  times  the  money.  Tastes  pleasant 
and  never  spoils. 

This  Pinex  and  Syrup  preparation  gets  right 
at  the  cause  of  a  cough  and  gives  almost  im¬ 
mediate  relief.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  stops  the 
throat  tickle  and  heals  the  irritated  membranes  so 
gently  and  easily  that  it  is  really  astonishing. 

A  day’s  use  will  usually  overcome  the  ordinary 
cough  and  it  is  splendid  for  bronchitis,  hoarseness 
and  bronchial  asthma. 

Pinex  is  a  most  valuable  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  pine  extract  and  palat¬ 
able  guaiacol,  which  has  been  used  for  generations 
to  break  severe  coughs. 

Tc  avoid  disappointment,  ask  your  druggist 
for  “214  ounces  of  Pinex”  with  direc¬ 
tions.  Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  promptly  refunded. 

The  Pinex  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


for  Coughs. ...XT 


$2.50 

per  daystarts  therates  at  th« 
popular  Hotel  Martinique. 
Thousands  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  visitors  to 

New  York 

regularly  enjoy  the  comfort-! 
able  accommodationsj 
splendid  food  and  thct 
greatest 

Convenience 

offered  by  the  Martinique— 
a  modern,  fire-proof  hotel1 
situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  big  city.  A  cordial 

Welcome 

awaits  every  visitor  to  New 
York  who  expects  and  re-i 
ceives— “the  best  without] 
extravagance”  at  the  Hotel 
Martinique. 

A.  E.  SINGLETON,  Res.  Mgr. 

Hotel 

MARTINIQUE 

oljfiliakd  with  Hotel  Mcllpin 

B  ROADWA.Y-J  1-  to33^  STREETS 

'NEW  YORK.  CITY  I! 


The  following 

Mock  Trial  Outlines 

Are  available  to  any  Grange  lecturer 
on  receipt  of  2  cents  each  to  cover 
cost  of  mailing. 

1.  Mock  trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for 

robbing  the  soil. 

2.  Mock  trial  of  a  farmer  for  criminal 

negligence  in  the  death  of  his  wife 
because  of  lack  of  labor  saving  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  home. 

3.  Mock  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

4.  Mock  trial  of  Johnny  Woodchuck  for 

stealing. 

Send  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


American  Agriculturist,  October  22,  1927 

Salmon  From  the  Can 

If  You  Do  Not  Have  Fresh  Fish,  Use  It  Canned 


GEA  food  in  some  form  is  necessary  in 
^  the  diet  at  least  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  The  iodine  it  contains  is  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  goiter.  Aside  from  that,  many 
delightful  dishes  may  be  made  from  fish 
if  you  tire  of  taking  yours,  “as  is”.  Here 
are  some  recipes  tested  and  approved  by 
our  tester  in  the  A. A.  Testing  Kitchen. 

Boiled  Salmon 

Fresh  salmon  being  a  price  above  our 
purse,  we  use  the  canned  and  find  it  ef¬ 
ficient  in  every  way.  For  boiled  salmon 
set  the  can  into  a  deep  saucepan  of  boiling 
water  and  boil  until  the  .contents  are  well 
heated  through,  usually  about  one  half 
hour.  Then  open  the  can  and  remove  the? 
contents  immediately,  to  a  hot  platter. 
Garnish  with  lemon  rounds  and  sliced 


crumbs,  etc.,  use  the  rest  of  the  fish,  then 
cover  with  more  crumbs  and  seasoning. 
Beat  3  eggs  well  and  mix  with  one  quart 
rich  milk  and  turn  over  the  mixture.  Bake 
until  done  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve 
hot  or  cold.  Nice  for  supper  on  a  hot  or 
cold  day. — Clarice  Raymond. 

As  for  all  egg  mixtures ,  this  should 
be  cooked  at  a  moderate  temperature 
otherwise  it  will  curdle.  This  should 
never  happen.  If  you  are  using  a  wood 
range  and  the  oven  is  too  hot  set  the 
salmon  dish  in  a  pan  of  water  and  cover 
it  with  a  folded  brown  paper  to  protect 
it. 


Other  “Kindergarten”  Plans 


caused  your  other  tomatoes  to  spoil;  the 
fact  that  you  put  the  rubbers  on  after¬ 
wards  as  they  may  not  have  been  properly 
boiled  before  putting  them  on.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  salt  is  necessary  as  it  helps  to 
give  a  better  flavor  and  also  helps  to  keep 
vegetables.  Allow  one  teaspoon  of  salt 
to  each  quart  jar. 

You  can  learn  more  by  seeing  a  good 
woman  do  the  job  than  by  any  amount  of 
reading.  However,  if  you  follow  instruc¬ 
tions  in  this  booklet  very  carefully  you 
should  not  have  any  losses.  I  do  a  great 
deal  of  canning  myself  and  only  wish  that 
I  could  help  you  personally  because  it 
means  so  much  toward  the  family’s  diet 
to  start  the  winter  with  a  cellar  full  of 
nicely  canned  foods. 


boiled  eggs.  A  white  sauce  can  be  used 
over  all  the  mixture  if  desired. — Clarice 
Raymond. 

For  those  who  live  far  from  the  sea- 
coast  the  better  grades  of  canned  salmon 
offer  an  opportunity  to  get  the  sea  food 
which  all  of  us  need. 

Fried  Salmon 

Remove  the  salmon  from  the  can,  have 
an  equal  amount  of  stale  bread  crumbed 


Trim  and  Practical 


Pattern  2861  is  what  every  woman  needs 
for  the  trim,  tailored  dress  for  general-pur¬ 
pose  wear.  The  neat  shoulder  effect,  the  turn 
over  collar  and  cuffs  lend  a  charming  femin¬ 
ine  touch.  It  can  well  be  made  up  in  black 
crepe  satin  with  the  dull  side  of  the  crepe 
for  trim.  Or  the  new  and  charming  light 
weight  woolen  materials  would  be  right  for 
cold  weather  wear.  It  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36-inch  size  requires  3% 
yards  of  40-inch  material  with  J4  yard  of 
32-inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 

up  in  a  well  buttered  frying  pan/"  Add  the 
salmon,  season  to  taste  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Mix  well,  turn  and  fry  until  brown 
on  all  sides.  Serve  hot.  (Or  cold).; — 
Clarice  Raymond. 

When  company  comes  unexpectedly  this 
is  one  of  the  best  emergency  dishes  that 
I  know  of.  Of  course  the  emergency 
shelf  is  alzvays  supplied  with  canned  fish 
or  other  meats! 

Escalloped  Salmon 

One  can  salmon,  empty,  skin  and  bone  it. 
Flake  the  meat.  Place  a  layer  of  stale 
bread  crumbs  in  the  bake  pan  or  casserole, 
sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt  and  dot  with 
butter.  Then  a  layer  of  the  flaked  fish, 
using  a  half  of  the  can,  repeat  the  bread 


ITH  some  cardboard  and  some  pages 
from  a  calendar  pad  the  little  ones 
can  make  a  game.  Cut  the  cardboard  into 
2  inch  squares,  or  2x3  inch  oblongs,  and 
paste  a  figure  from  the  pad  on  each,  make 
4  cards  alike,  then  4  of  the  next  number, 
and  so  on  until  there  are  from  4  to  8  of 
these  books  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
The  resulting  game  is  played  like  “au¬ 
thors”.  Letters,  words,  or  pictures  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  figures  if  enough 
of  the  right  size  and  sort  are  at  hand. 

Take  a  large  sheet  of  paper  and  mark 
into  squares,  or  diamonds,  by  lines  cross¬ 
ing  the  paper  each  way.  Then  have  the 
child  color  the  parts  of  the  design,  either 
in  many  colors  or  just  2  or  3.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  a  quilt-like  effect.  A  teacher 
acquaintance  often  has  the  children  amuse 
themselves  this  way  and  they  enjoy  it. 

Bead  stringing  is  an  amusement  some 
children  love.  A  box  of  beads  of  many 
colors  and  shapes,  with  4  strings,  with 
which  no  needle  is  needed,  may  be  had 
for  about  50  cents.  The  wood  beads  are 
safer  than  the  glass,  since  they  can  not 
do  harm  if  they  do  break.  Lacking  beads, 
about  as  much  fun  may  be  had  with 
Mother’s  button  box,  a  harness  needle 
(pointless)  and  some  coarse  thread.  Knot 
the  thread  at  the  needle  and  tie  a  button 
or  bead  at  the  end,  this  is  a  great  help 
for  the  little  tots  and  saves  Mother  from 
too  frequent  threading  of  needles. — Ma- 
belle  Robert. 

Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

“I  have  been  reading  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  some  time  and  have  always 
enjoyed  it.  I  have  also  read  and  re-read 
your  counsel  corner  of  October  1st  and  It 
seems  to  give  me  a  hint  of  where  to  go  for 
perplexing  questions  such  as  I  am  in  need 
for  answers.  Will  you  answer  my  ques¬ 
tion?  I  have  never  canned  In  my  life  as 
1  am  now  seventeen  years  old  and  do  not 
understand  a  thing  about  it.  Would  you 
please  tell  me  how  long  to  boil  the  follow¬ 
ing  vegetables  the  cold  pack  method:  Can¬ 
ned  string  beans,  canned  tomatoes,  also 
Jelly  the  old  fashioned  way  using  only  sugar 
Instead  of  fruit  pectin  because  It  costs  so 
much  and  it  does  not  go  very  far,  and 
pickles  several  ways.  Do  you  adjust  the 
tubber  rings  just  before  you  put  the  Jars 
in  to  boil  or  after.  I  canned  some  toma¬ 
toes  this  way.  First  I  poured  boiling  water 
over  them,  then  I  peeled  them  and  put 
them  in  the  jars.  I  did  not  need  any  water 
by  then  because  I  packed  them  tightly  and 
put  them  in  a  kettle  of  cold  water.  I  boil¬ 
ed  them  for  45  minutes,  added  a  teaspoon 
of  salt  per  Jar  and  lastly  adjusted  the 
rings  after  they  were  done  and  they  all  got 
spoiled.  Now  some  people  are  telling  me 
that  by  adding  salt  it  causes  the  vegetables 
to  form  an  acid,  is  that  true?  Kindly  an¬ 
swer  my  question,  as  I  have  to  keep  in  my 
mother’s  place  and  take  care  of  eight 
children."  PUZZLED. 

WE  of  the  American  Agriculturist 

VY  are  always  glad  when  we  can  be  of 
service  and  especially  so  in  a  case  like 
3'ours  where  you  are  trying  to  look  after 
your  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

String  beans  have  to  be  boiled  three 
hours  by  the  cold  pack  method  if  you 
use  a  hot  water  bath.  If  you  use  a  pres¬ 
sure  cooker  40  minutes  would  be  sufficient. 
Forty-five  minutes  is  long  enough  for  to¬ 
matoes  to  be  in  the  hot  water  bath  but 
do  not  begin  counting  time  until  the  water 
is  boiling.  The  canning  experts  now  say 
that  it  is  better  to  pack  up  the  foods  hot 
in  the  jars  instead  of  putting  them  in 
cold.  The  jar  rubbers  should  be  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  lids  partly  fastened  before 
you  begin  boiling.  That  is  probably  what 


Although  for  people  who  do  not  under¬ 
stand  jelly  making  very  well,  commercial 
fruit  pectin  is  a  sure  way  of  getting  re¬ 
sults,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  it  in  order 
to  have  a  firm  jelly.  The  trick  comes 
in  knowing  just  how  long  to  cook  the 
jelly  after  combining  the  fruit  juices  and 
the  sugar.  It  should  become  firm  within 
a  few  minutes  after  being  dropped  from  a 
spoon  into  a  cold  plate.  Then  too,  when 
you  are  cooking  your  fruit  before  strain¬ 
ing,  you  should  not  use  too  much  water 
as  it  will  only  have  to  be  boiled  out  after¬ 
wards  and  that  makes  the  jelly  dark  and 
stringy.  The  fruit  should  not  be  over¬ 
ripe  to  begin  with.  In  fact  slightly  under¬ 
ripe  fruit  makes  firmer  jelly.  The  can¬ 
ning  booklet  will  tell  you  about  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  use  for  jelly  as  well  as  for  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  pickles. 


CUa/wJ-  Q/A_vjiJ' 


Dashing  Junior  Frock 


Pattern  3138  is  smartness  itself  for  the 
junior  girl  of  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  The 
vestee  effect,  and  the  very  new  hipband  are 
distinctly  this  season’s  notes.  The  plaited 
skirt  attaches  to  a  camisole  body.  Brown  wool 
jersey  with  beige  wool  jersey  would  make  an 
ideal  all-purpose  frock  for  cooler  weather. 
The  9,-year  size  requires  154  yards  of  40-inch 
material  with  54  yard  of  27 -inch  contrasting 
and  54  yard  of  36-inch  lining.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk.)  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new 
Fashion  Books  and  send  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461 -4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Some  Quickly  Made  Gifts 

Inexpensive  Home-Made  Thoughts  for  Others 


1DID  not  realize  it  was  Aunt  Frances 
birthday  anniversary,  till  I  received  a 
telephone  call  summoning  me  to  an  im¬ 
promptu  coffee  and  cake  party  in  the 
afternoon.  Of  course  I  wanted  to  take 
a  gift,  so  I  hurried  to  the  store  and 
bought  a  yard  and  a  half  of  orange  cot¬ 
ton  crepe,  from  which  I  carefully  cut  a 
centerpiece,  and  four  oblong  mats.  It  took 
a  very  short  time  to  blanket  stitch  them 
around  the  edge  with  black.  If  I  had 
had  more  time,  I  would  have  embroidered 
a  little  black  lantern  in  the  comers  of 
each.  However,  they  proved  a  very  wel¬ 
come  gift  for  every  day  service.  After 
breakfast  it  was  a  few  minutes’  work  to 
wash  them,  hang  them  on  the  line,  and 
in  a  short  time  they  were  fresh  and  dainty 
for  lunch.  Where  there  are  children  in 
the  family,  with  the  usual  spotting  and 
spilling  on  the  table,  crepe  mats  are  a 
wonderful  work  saver. 

Every  one  seemed  to  have  a  present 
for  the  new  baby  but  myself,  and  as  I 
admired  the  lovely  gifts,  it  seemed  that 
Miss  Baby  “had  everything”.  But  there 
was  one  dainty  and  inexpensive  article 
which  was  omitted.  She  was  the  happy 
possessor  of  lovely  little  blankets,  so  I 
bought  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  very  fine 
voile,  hemmed  it  by  hand,  and  embellished 
it  with  a  tiny  pink  and  blue  flower  design, 
and  behold  a  blanket  protector  to  be 
doubled  in  two  length  wise  and  basted 
at  the  top  of  the  pretty  new  blanket.  For 
the  protector  of  a  white  blanket,  a  pale 
pink  voile  was  selected. 

When  a  young  nephew  was  kept  in  bed 
by  illness,  I  made  him  a  blanket  protec¬ 
tor  of  cheesecloth,  ornamented  with  ap¬ 
pliques  of  animals,  cut  from  colored 
chambray. 

Grandmother  was  another  relative  who 
"had  everything”  but  her  birthday  was 
at  hand,  and  fortunately,  I  evolved  a  gift 
which  was  inexpensive  and  useful.  Her 
coffee  and  rolls  were  brought  to  her  on 
a  tray  in  the  morning,  and  breakfast  was 
preceded  of  course,  by  a  basin  of  warm 
water  for  the  morning  ablutions.  It  was 
hard  not  to  spill  water  on  the  pretty 
counterpane.  So  white  gum  rubber  sheet- 


over  when  I  was  making  new  underwear 
for  the  children.  A  yard  square  was  taken 
and  one  corner  cut  off,  a  third  of  the  way. 
The  muslin  was  bound  with  blue  bias 
binding,  and  muslin  strings  were  edged 
with  the  same  trimming.  A  blue  bow- 
knot  formed  of  the  binding  was  stitched 
flat  on  the  front  as  a  finishing  touch. 

These  gifts  proved  exceedingly  useful, 
and  were  both  inexpensive  and  easily 
made. — A.  B.  S.,  Calif. 


A  Cheese  Box  Sewing  Stand 

A  N  ordinary  wooden  cheese  box  may 
be  easily  converted  into  an  attractive 
sewing  stand  for  the  porch.  Nail  the 
cheese  box  to  three  legs,  1  by  l’s  about 
24  inches  tall.  These  legs,  however  should 
first  be  braced  together  with  one  inch 
strips  at  a  distance  of  about  8  inches 
above  the  floor.  The  cheese  box  lid  is 
useful  as  a  cover  for  the  sewing  stand 
which  may  be  painted  to  match  other 
porch  furniture  and  stenciled  if  desired. — 
Mrs.  R.  C.  K.,  Ariz. 


Nos.  3741  and  3742  are  two  very  attractive  designs 
In  children's  rompers  completely  made  up  and  ready 
for  service.  The  embroidery  designs  are  simple  and 
can  be  completed  in  a  very  short  time.  These  num¬ 
bers  are  tape  bound  throughout  and  made  of  heavy 
White  fabric  that  will  give  real  service.  Prices  are 
as  follows:  No.  3741,  $1.00;  No.  3742,  $1.25.  We  can 
aiso  supply  these  In  a  cheaper  quality  on  fine  count 
White  embroidery  cloth  at  70  cents  for  either  of  the 
resigns  shown.  Send  orders  to  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Add  25  cents  for  our  very  complete  Embroidery  book. 


was  bought,  and  I  bound  a  half  yard 
square  with  pink  bias  binding.  This  was 
Placed  on  her  lap  as  she  was  propped  on 
Pillows,  and  protected  the  bed  clothing 
from  splashing  from  the  basin  or  spill- 
from  the  tray.  A  cousin  who  had  a 
S!ck  child  was  pleased  with  the  idea,  and 
Glowed  it,  but  decorated  the  rubber  with 
Pictures  cut  from  magazines  and  pasted  on 
library  paste. 

An  apron  for  a  last  minute  gift  was 
Yery  quickly  evolved  from  muslin  left 


Bugs  of  Old  Silk  Stockings 

W/HAT  mother  of  daughters  today  has 
*  not  gathered  up  bundles  of  worn- 
out,  discarded  silk  stockings  of  the  many 
delicate  shades  now  in  vogue,  and,  al¬ 
though  despairing  of  any  further  use  to 
be  made  of  such  seemingly  hopeless 
articles  of  cast-off  wearing  apparel,  has, 
nevertheless,  decided  them  to  be  too  nice 
to  be  thrown  out  and,  forthwith,  carefully 
stowed  them  away  “in  case  some  day  a 
use  will  be  found  for  them”. 

Crocheting  or  knitting  rugs  from  dis¬ 
carded  stockings  is  not  a  new  invention 
by  any  means,  but  I  wonder  how  many 
of  our  readers  have  discovered  what  pretty 
rugs  can  be  made  of  the  light  tinted  silk 
stockings  so  generally  worn  nowadays? 

After  cutting  loose  the  double  garter 
hold  top  in  order  that  it  may  be  unfolded 
to  single  thickness  begin  at  the  top  and 
cut  the  entire  stocking  leg  into  one  long 
strip  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide — 

.  going  round  and  rojjnd  the  leg 

until  the  foot  part  is  reached. 
The  foot  can  also  be  used  but  as 
a  rule  it  is  too  worn.  Sew  the 
stocking  strips  end  to  end  as  for 
carpet  rags.  The  rug  can  be 
made  into  any  desired  shape.  I 
usually  crochet  them  round  or 
oblong  oval,  using  the  single 
crochet  stitch,  taking  care  to  add 
stitches  at  regular  intervals  in 
order  to  keep  the  rug  flat,  but 
being  careful  not  to  add  too 
many  or  the  rug  will  ripple. 
The  colors  can  be  blended  very 
artistically.  Two  or  three  rows 
of  black  silk  stocking  strips 
acMed  now  and  then  prove  very 
effective — especially  so  for  the 
last  few  rows  as  a  decorative 
edging. 

If  one  wishes  to  make  the  rug 
oblong  ova!  a  straight  crochet 
edge  is  used  at  the  beginning  in¬ 
stead  of  the  circle.  It  can  be 
made  square  by  crocheting,  or 
knitting  across  and  turning  at 
the  ends.  If  this  is  done  an  ef¬ 
fective  touch  is  to  crochet  sev¬ 
eral  rows  of  black  around  the 
edge  of  the  square  or  rectangle. 
Use  any  large  crochet  hook 
which  will  carry  the  stripping 
through  the  loop. 


You  cannot  help  being  delighted  over 
the  results  obtained — not  only  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  pretty  rug  but  the  added 
satisfaction  of  having  constructed  some¬ 
thing  worthwhile  out  of  what  was  for¬ 
merly  considered  a  useless  accumulation 
of  rubbish. — Hilma  Hanson  Kimball. 


the  colors  may  be  varied  to  please  one’s 
fancy.  The  one  I  have  in  mind  required 
two  balls  of  white  woolen  yarn,  two  balls 
of  lavender  and  two  balls  of  deep  purple 
yarn.  The  colored  yarn  may  be  of  any 
other  colors  if  desired.  The  scarf  is 
knitted  lengthwise  to  make  stripes.  The 
needles  I  used  are  No.  4*4.  Two  rows 
of  knitting  from  a  rib  with  purple  yarn, 
cast  on  250  stitches  and  knit  until  you 
have  4  ribs.  Follow  with  2  ribs  of  white, 

1  rib  of  purple,  2  ribs  of  white,  5  ribs  of 
lavender,  2  ribs  of  white,  1  rib  of  purple, 

2  ribs  of  white,  1  rib  of  purple,  2  ribs 
of  white,  5  ribs  of  lavender,  2  ribs  of 
white,  1  rib  of  purple,  2  ribs  of  white, 


Morning  Glory  Corners 


Very  simply  done  are  these  graceful  cor¬ 
ners,  and  suitable  for  a  breakfast  cloth  and 
napkins  or  scarf  corners.  Both  finish  with 
lines  leading  off  at  right  angles  which  con¬ 
tinue  in  running  stitch  on  to  meet  the  next 
corner. 

They  may  be  transferred  to  your  linen 
from  this  pattern  by  using  a  sheet  of  car¬ 
bon  paper. 


1  of  lavender.  This  completes  the  border 
on  one  side.  The  center  of  scarf  is  made 
of  white  yarn  and  consists  of  21  ribs. 
Make  the  border  on  the  other  side  1  rib 
of  lavender,  2  ribs  of  white,  1  rib  of  pur¬ 
ple,  2  ribs  of  white,  5  ribs  of  lavender,  2 
ribs  of  white,  1  rib  of  purple,  1  rib  of 
white  and  4  ribs  of  purple.  This  is  real 
pretty  with  a  deep  fringe  left  on  each  end. 
Roman  stripes  in  pale  shades  produce  a 
pleasing  effect.  It  is  not  expensive  and 
is  easily  made  and  every  woman  who 
makes  one  herself  will  feel  justly  proud 
of  such  a  lovely  home  made  scarf. — E.  D., 
Tenn. 


A  Knitted  Scarf 

CCARFS  are  in  favor  again.  I  will  give 
***  the  simple  directions  for  a  home  made 
scarf  that  is  very  beautiful.  Of  course 


Household  Hints 

Sweeten  whipped  cream  with  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  strained  honey  instead  of  sugar.  It 
gives  a  delightful  flavor  and  it  remains 
stiff  longer. — L  B. 

*  *  * 

Use  a  dry  sponge  for  brushing  lint 
from  woolen  garments.  You  will  find  it 
handy. 

*  *  * 

Tomatoes  or  apple  sauce  cooked  in  a 
discolored  aluminum  saucepan  will  leave 
the  pan  clean  and  bright  without  harming 
the  food. 

*  *  * 

*Tis  said  that  baked  ham  with  cider 
sauce  is  a  dish  to  tempt  a  king. 
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Help 

colored  clothes 

stay.bright 

♦ 

Dry  cleaners  use  naptha  to 
loosen  dirt  and  freshen  colors. 
Fels-Naptha  is  unusually  good 
soap  combined  with  plenty  of 
naptha.  So  you  get  extra  help 
that  is  kind  to  colors.  And 
Fels-Naptha  works  perfectly 
in  cool  or  lukewarm  water — - 
just  the  temperatures  that  are 
best  for  colored  things.  If  a 
colored  garment  is  washable  at 
all,  Fels-Naptha  helps  it  stay 
bright  and  gay.  Use  in  wash¬ 
ing  machine  or  tub.  Order 
from  your  grocer. 

♦ 
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STVUp 


Ranges 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5 -Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges,  Furnaces.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gras  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cashoreasy  terms.  24-hr. 
shipments.  30-day  free 
trial.  360-day  test.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co* 
Manufacturers 

801  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
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CuticuraTalcum 

Is  Soothing 

For  Baby’s  Skin 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere. 


“Arlington  Operated” 

Hotel  Ansonia 

Broadway,  73rd  to  74th  Streets 
New  York  City 


12  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Grand  Central  Stations,  5  minutes 
to  theatres  and  Shopping  District 


1260  ROOMS 

{All  outside ) 

New  York’s  most  complete  hotel. 
Everything  for  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  our  guests. 

TWO  RESTAURANTS 

Open  from  6:30  A.  M.  until  midnight 

Music 

—2  Radio  Orchestras — 
Dancing 

Ladies’  Turkish  Bath,  Beauty  Parlor 
Drug  Store,  Barber  Shop 
Stock  Broker’s  Office 

All  in  the  Ansonia  Hotel 


TRANSIENT  RATES 

300  Rooms  and  Bath  _ $3.50  per  day 

Large  double  Rooms,  twin 

beds,  Bath  . $6.00  per  day 

Parlor  Bedroom  and  Bath, 

2  persons,  . $7.00  per  day 

Special  Weekly  and  Monthly  Rates 


A  restful  hotel — away  from  all  the 
noise  and  “dirt”  of  the  “Roaring 
Forties.”  No  coal  smoke,  our  steam 
plant  equipped  with  oil  fuel.  Coolest 
Hotel  in  New  York  in  Summer. 


The  Ansonia 

In  Conjunction  with  the  Hotels  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Anderson,  Richmond  and 
Cosmopolitan 


“Arlington  Operated” 
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The  Lost  Ritual—^  cmrles  a  taylor 


EJATHER  La  Rue  questioned  the  young 
man  at  great  length  concerning  the 
happenings  at  Montreal  and  Quebec  and 
also  concerning  the  Dutch  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  Mohawk,  and  the  growing  power 
of  the  English. 

For  the  New  France,  there  surged 
within  him  a  patriotism  that  he  had 
thought  long  dead.  True,  he  had  led  his 
people  out  into  the  wilderness  to  this 
deeply  hidden  valley  among  the  austere 
mountains  to  escape  the  petty  tyranny  of 
the  creatures  of  the  French  crown.  But 
for  the  English  to  rule  New  France! 

Indeed  it  was  well  that  they  had  come 
to  this  secluded  spot,  here  not  to  be  ruled 
by  France  nor  England,  but  to  dwell  in 
peace,  vassals  to  none  but  God  and  His 
church. 

After  the  meal,  the  people  of  the  village 
gathered  near  die  parish  house  to  learn 
more  of  the  strange  young  man  who  had 
come  among  them.  The  venerable  priest 
came  out  to  them  ant!  sitting  on  the  porch 
with  the  young  man  near  him,  related  to 
them  many  things  of  New  France,  whence 
they  had  come,  and  of  its  settlement,  and 
of  the  wars  concerning  which  the  stranger 
had  told  him.  Perhaps,  in  the  young  men, 
there  stirTed  a  yearning  to  fare  forth 
into  these  outer  countries,  to  explore  and 
learn  their  ways,  to  help  fight  the  battles 
of  their  mother  country.  Hie  older  men 
and  women  praised  God  and  their  priest 
for  bringing  them  away  from  the  lands  of 
war  and  strife  to  their  peaceful  abode. 
The  hearts  of  the  maidens  conjured  ranks 
of  soldiers  brave,  strangely  patterned 
after  the  youths  who  lived  in  their  neigh¬ 
bor’s  houses,  and  the  little  children 
whispered  to  one  another  of  the  strange 
tale  told  by  the  priest. 

As  the  afternoon  passed  the  villagers 
withdrew  to  their  homes  to  talk  in  little 
groups  of  the  things  they  had  heard. 
Curiosity  led  the  youth  gathered  in  their 
groups  to  plan  excursions  to  New  France 
and  the  Mohawk,  which  they  never  really 
intended  to  take.  The  older  villagers 
talked  apprehensively  of  the  danger  of  en¬ 
croachment  by  the  growing  colonies  which 
were  pressing  nearer  on  all  sides.  If 
this  should  continue  others  would  come  as 
this  young  hunter  had  done.  He  would 
leave  and  bear  news  to  the  colonies  of 
their  fertile  valley  among  the  mountains. 
Would  they  be  called  upon  to  swear  al¬ 
legiance  to  the  English,  to  pay  English 
taxes,  to  send  forth  their  young  men  to 
fight  in  the  wars  with  the  Indians  and 
to  see  their  youth  marry  with  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Dutch  and  English  of  the  valleys  to 
the  south? 

Even  now,  the  young  English  hunter 
was  talking  with  their  young  men, 
answering  their  eager  questions  of  the 
ways  of  war,  of  the  big  rivers,  the  great 
farms  in  the  valleys,  the  great  and  pop¬ 
ulous  cities  of  the  far-flung  colonies  that 
he  had  visited  during  the  war. 

Very  grave  seemed  this  young  giant  to 
the  village  maidens  who  stole  sly  peeps 
from  the  doorways  of  their  fathers.  To 
Jean,  daughter  of  the  miller,  the  ranks 
of  soldiers  that  she  visioned  were  not 
like  the  young  men  of  the  neighborhood. 
Had  not  the  English  conquered  Montreal 
and  Quebec?  She  saw  them,  an  army  of 
stalwart,  grave-faced  young  giants  with 
steel-gray  eyes  and  brown  hair,  dressed 
in  deerskins,  with  coonskin  caps,  and 
carrying  very  long  rifles. 

Pierre,  the  miller,  respected  senior  of 
the  village,  lingered  with  the  priest  when 
the  others  had  gone,  and  the  two  old 
leaders  talked  far  into  the  evening,  weigh¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  change  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  community,  planning 
for  the  day  when  the  parish  must  meet  the 
influence  of  the  growing  colonies  and 
when  it  must  do  without  their  own  leader¬ 
ship. 

At  their  earnest  request,  Walker  linger¬ 
ed  in  the  village  to  counsel  with  them. 
They  drew  crude  maps  showing  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and 
the  English  and  Dutch  colonies  in  the 
East  and  along  the  Mohawk,  the  chain  of 


lakes  that  crossed  the  wilderness  to  the 
north  and  the  angry  river  that  runs  south 
into  the  Mohawk.  When  the  young  Eng¬ 
lishman  finally  left  them,  they  swore  him 
to  secrecy  concerning  the  existence  of 
their  hidden  village.  But  he  promised  him¬ 
self  that  he  would  visit  them  again  in 
the  not  far  distant  future,  and  he  promised 
Jean,  too,  that  it  would  be  soon,  for  he 
had  looked  into  her  eyes  and  had  seen 
her  goodness  and  beauty  and  her  smile 
lingered  in  his  heart.  And  again  Jean 
had  seen  long  ranks  of  soldiers,  soldiers 
tall  and  fair  with  coonskin  caps  and  long 
rifles — soldiers  who  conquered,  had  con¬ 
quered  New  France  and  were  conquering 
the  wilderness  on  all  sides. 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  the  two  gray 
old  men,  following  the  easiest  route  that 
the  hunter  had  shown  on  the  maps  they 
had  drawn,  started  their  long  pilgrimage 
planned  to  open  communion  with  the  other 
colonies. 

Travelling  the  trailless  forests  until 
they  reached  the  lakes,  the  old  men  secured 
a  canoe  from  a  tiny  village  that  had  al¬ 


to  learn  more  of  them  and  the  direction 
of  their  travel,  which  proved  to  be  north¬ 
ward  and  directly  toward  La  Rueville, 
although  he  doubted  that  they  knew  the 
village  was  there. 

Convinced  that  great  danger  threatened 
the  unsuspecting  settlers,  Walker  sped 
forward  to  give  warning.  His  long  legs 
brought  him  to  the  village  long  before 
the  Indians  could  come  upon  it 

As  he  feared,  he  found  the  settlement 
entirely  unprepared  for  attack.  Assured 
by  their  long  security  they  were  not  easily 
roused  to  action.  Pierre,  the  miller,  and 
Father  La  Rue  had  not  returned  from 
their  long  journey  to  the  north  and  the 
settlers  were  without  leadership. 

Taking  command,  he  began  immediate 
preparation  for  defense.  The  church  was 
the  largest  and  strongest  of  the  buildings, 
so  the  women  and  children  were  gathered 
there  and  after  much  difficulty  the  men 
and  boys  were  armed  with  such  old  mus¬ 
kets  and  other  weapons  as  they  could 
muster ;  at  be£t  their  weapons  were 
meager  enough. 


A  Story  By  One  of  Your  Friends 

THIS  is  the  last  installment  of  a  story  which  we  are  sure  will  hold 
your  interest  from  beginning  to  end.  Charles  Taylor,  the  author,  is  an 
old  friend  whom  thousands  of  you  know — first  as  a  teacher  of  agriculture, 
then  a  successful  farm  bureau  manager  in  Herkimer  County,  and  now  for 
several  years  assistant  county  agent  leader  at  the  New  York  College  of 
Agriculture. 

We  will  gamble  that  those  of  you  who  know  Charlie  so  well,  however, 
never  suspected  that  he  could  write  as  fine  a  story  as  “The  Lost  Ritual”.  It 
is  well  written,  has  real  literary  merit,  and  will  leave  you  with  a  kindly  little 
lift  in  the  spirit. 


ready  sprung  up  there.  With  it  they 
journeyed  northward  and  eastward  many 
days  over  beautiful  forest-bound  lakes  and 
racing  streams  until  they  came  at  last 
to  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence,  thence  on  to 
Montreal  and  Quebec. 

Disappointed  with  the  life  they  found 
in  the  settlements  and  cities  of  New 
France,  wearied  by  long  travels  they  at 
last  turned  southward,  back  toward  La 
Rueville,  to  end  their  long  journey,  a 
journey  whose  details  will  never  be  told. 

But  we  can  conjure  their  weary 
marches,  their  meager  camps  by  many 
babbling  streams  and  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  made  inquiries  in  the  settle¬ 
ments  q*nd  of  the  men  they  met  along  the 
trail.  Anxiety  doubtless  often  filled  their 
hearts  for  the  safety  of  their  loved  ones 
in  the  valley  among  the  mountains. 

*  *  * 

Arnold  Walker  was  light  of  heart.  He 
was  returning  to  La  Rueville.  Never  had 
the  birds  sung  so  sweetly.  Never  had  doe 
and  fawn  bounded  away  into  the  forest 
with  such  grace.  Never  had  the  frosts 
of  early  fall  painted  the  forests  with  such 
glorious  colors.  For  had  not  Jean’s  smile 
been  wonderful  to  see  when  he  had 
promised  to  come  again,  soon? 

As  he  strode  up  the  valley,  following 
along  the  creek,  he  came  to  the  confluence 
of  the  Little  Indian  River,  where  it  joins 
the  West  Canada  Creek.  Travelling 
noiselessly  on  mocassined  feet,  his  senses 
alert  to  the  life  of  the  forest,  his  quick 
eye  marked  a  thin  film  of  smoke  rising 
among  the  tree  tops  across  the  stream. 
Cautiously  he  moved  forward  until  he 
came  to  a  point  .where  he  could  see  the 
source  of  it.  Much  to  his  consternation 
he  beheld  a  party  of  some  twenty  Indians. 

None  knew  Indians  better  than  he. 
Creeping  nearer  under  the  protection  of 
the  forest,  he  made  a  closer  inspection. 
What  he  saw  was  far  from  reassuring. 
It  was  evident  that  they  were  a  renegade 
band  stealing,  scalping  marauders,  the 
lowest  of  their  kind.  He  divined  that 
they  had  come  so  far  off  the  usual  trail 
to  evade  pursuit  for  some  rascality  they 
had  perpetrated  upon  the  whites  in  the 
valleys  to  the  south. 

It  was  easy  enough  for  a  woodsman  of 
Walker’s  experience  to  avoid  the  Indians, 
who  were  breaking  camp,  but  he  waited 


Jean,  the  daughter  of  the  miller,  with 
all  the  fortitude  that  her  father  would 
have  shown  had  he  been  there,  strove 
valiantly  to  arrange  for  the  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  women  and  children. 

Such  provisions  as  were  readily  avail¬ 
able  were  brought  to  the  church.  Men  and 
women  alike  made  many  trips  to  their 
homes  for  needed  articles  or  treasures. 
Some  were  still  sceptical  of  the  danger 
of  attack. 

At  last,  however,  order  was  secured  and 
such  meager  preparations  as  Walker  found 
possil^e  were  made.  With  the  church 
strongly  barricaded  and  the  men  pitifuly 
armed  as  they  were,  assembled  behind  the 
stone  wall  surrounding  the  churchyard, 
they  awaited  attack. 

Of  course  the  Indians  did  not  try  to 
attack  by  daylight,  but  Walker  sensed 
that  every  movement  in  their  preparations 
was  closely  watched  by  savage  eyes  from 
the  concealment  of  the  forest  that  circled 
the  clearing  about  the  settlement. 

I  wish  that  I  might  tell  you  of  that 
hideous  night  as  Jim  Parker  related  it  to 
me.  Sitting  tensely  erect  on^i  rock  close 
to  the  fire  he  recounted  in  that  lonely 
spot  the  scenes  of  plunder,  the  blood¬ 
freezing  yells  of  the  savages,  the  many 
attacks  repulsed  by  the  villagers  from  be¬ 
hind  their  churchyard  walls,  and  finally 
the  burning  of  their  homes. 

“And”,  he  continued,  “when  morning 
came  the  sunlight  pierced  a  pall  of  smoke 
that  floated  away  on  the  west  wind  to  be 
scattered  and  vanish  among  the  hills,  a 
symbol  of  the  passing  of  Le  Rueville. 

“The  Indians  drove  away  what  little 
stock  the  settlers  owned.  Daylight  found 
them  destitute.  I  have  thought  of  them 
a  great  many  times  since  my  place  burned 
last  winter.  There  they  were,  old  men 
and  women,  babies  and  all,  left  homeless 
and  their  supplies  for  winter  destroyed. 

“I  presume  that  many  of  them  were 
tired  of  living  back  here  in  the  mountains, 
especially  the  younger  ones  who  were 
naturally  anxious  to  see  something  of  the 
world.  So,  the  old  priest  and  the  miller 
not  being  there  to  tell  them  what  to  do, 
they  headed  for  Canada. 

“Back  by  the  way  they  had  come,  the 
sad  procession  toiled  through  the  difficult 
forests  until  they  reached  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  Walker  traveled  with  them,  aiding 


the  weak,  commanding  the  strong,  feed, 
ing  them  with  game  that  came  within 
range  of  his  ready  gun. 

“Jean  and  her  old  mother  were  his  special 

care  and  he  found  the  maiden  more  lovely 
in  her  affliction  than  in  the  happy  peace¬ 
ful  days  when  he  first  knew  her. 

“Footsore  and  hungry,  trailing  through 
the  snows  of  early  winter,  they  finally 
reached  the  French  settlements  on  the  St 
Lawrence.  There  they  were  received  and 
cared  for  and  in  a  little  while  scattered 
among  the  settlements. 

“As  soon  as  he  was  assured  of  their 
safety,  Walker  came  back  to  La  Rueville 
in  the  hope  of  finding  Father  La  Rue  and 
the  miller. 

“Winter,  settling  down  among  the 
mountains,  found  the  priest  and  Pierre 
Beaujeu  still  far  from  La  Rueville.  Ex¬ 
hausted  and  poorly  fed  they  traveled  with 
ever-slackening  speed.  In  his  day  the 
miller  had  been  a  sturdy  man  but  now  he 
tottered  and  lagged  with  privation  and 
the  weight  of  years.  Still  miles  from 
the  valley  where  he  hoped  to  find  hi* * * 
loved  ones,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  the 
struggle.  Starved,  worn  and  discouraged, 
he  died  somewhere  out  there  in  the  great 
forest  and  Father  La  Rue,  after  the  last  sad 
rites  for  his  friend  and  counsellor,  strug¬ 
gled  on  to  the  settlement.  He  reached  it 
finally,  more  by  the  power  of  the  spirit 
than  by  any  physical  strength. 

“As  he  came  near  the  valley  where  his 
village  lay,  the  warmth  and  hope  of  the 
welcome  that  he  would  receive  from  his 
dear  people,  carried  him  over  the  last 
miles.  Buf  when  he  came  over  the  hill 
yonder,  he  saw  the  ruins  of  La  Rueville 
where  the  happy  homes  of  his  parishioners 
had  stood. 

“His  disappointment  must  have  reached 
the  depth  of  bitterness.  Coming  to  the 
spot,  he  tramped  for  hours  among  the 
charred  ruins  trying  to  read  in  their  black, 
silent  wreckage  the  story  of  the  calamity 
that  had  befallen  his  people.  At  last  he 
went  into  his  church,  and  divined,  from 
the  disorder,  the  struggle  his  people  had 
had.  At  his  crude  altar  he  thanked  God 
for  their  deliverance  from  the  Indians  and 
prayed  for  their  guidance  and  protection 
wherever  they  had  fled.  So,  Walker,  when 
he  came,  found  him,  and  through  the  days 
that  followed  he  fed  and  cared  for  him 
and  promised  that  when  the  old  man’s 
strength  should  return,  he  would  take  him 
to  his  people. 

“But  his  strength  did  not  return.  Sit¬ 
ting  on  the  threshhold  of  the  old  church 
before  the  fire  that  Walker  kept  burning, 
he  mourned  for  his  people  who  had  left 
and  the  scattered  hopes  for  his  colony, 
and  pondered  the  faithfulness  and  love  of 
those  of  his  followers  who  slept  near  him 
in  the  little  churchyard. 

“Days  passed  and  Walker  knew  that  the 
old  priest  could  never  leave  his  village, 
for  his  strength  was  rapidly  ebbing.  For 
hours,  while  the  old  man  recounted  hi* 
memories,  Walker  sat  listening,  or  sup¬ 
ported  his  tottering  steps  on  rounds  of 
visits  to  the  ruins  of  the  homes  of  hi* 
parishioners. 

“And  then,  one  day,  came  Jean  with 
two  of  the  villagers,  whom  she  had  argued 
and  smiled  and  cajoled  into  bringing  her 
to  search  for  her  father  and  the  priest 
The  old  priest  could  not  be  moved  from 
the  valley  here,  so  they  stayed  for  a  few 
days,  helping  Walker  to  care  for  the  o 
man,  and  digging  around  among  the  rums. 
I  guess  they  didn’t  find  much  of  anything- 
But  Jean’s  love  for  Walker  had  grown 
and  ripened  through  their  trials  and  su  - 
fering  until  it  softened  some  of  the  gfie 
over  the  death  of  her  father.  So  it  hap* 
pened  that  old  Father  La  Rue  performed 
his  last  ceremony  in  the  little  church  nere> 
their  marriage  ceremony.  And  not  on 
after  they  laid  him  to  rest  among 
people  in  this  little  churchyard,  freed  f°r' 
ever  from  the  tyranny  of  petty  rulers- 

Parker  rose  and  began  banking  the  1 
for  the  night 

( Continued  on  page  18) 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

DID  YOU  KNOW  my  English  ®r  Welsh 
Shepherd  pups  with  proper  training  will  go  for 
stock  alone  when  6  or  8  months  old.  Buy  now. 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

PURE  COLLIE  PUPS— Males  $10;  Females 
|5.  Also  Embden  Geese  $6.  “COOLSPRING”, 
Mercer,  Pa. 

COON  HOUNDS,  Rabbit  hounds  and  beagles, 
Trained  and  young  stock.  LAKE  SHORE  KEN¬ 
NELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

READY  TO  HUNT,  Rabbit  and  Foxhounds. 
Broke  Shepherds.  Prices  reasonable.  F.  A. 
SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y.  _ 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  young 
dog  trained  and  ready  to  train  at  reduced  prices 
for  a  short  time.  One  litter  pups  8  weeks  old 
ready  to  ship  now.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y. _ 

RAT  DOGS  all  ages.  $5  to  $15.  CARMEN  D. 
WELCH,  Ramsey,  Ill. 

'  LIVE  STOCK 

_ Cattle _ 

FOR  SALE — My  herd  Registered  Holsteins  16 
head  fresh  this  fall,  winter  5  head  young  stock 
3  year  old  sire  grandson  Colantha  Lad.  W.  B. 
HURD,  Dewittville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — A  splendid  bull  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Red  with  little  white.  Double  grandson 
of  Glenside  Roan  Clay.  H.  C.  McCONNELL, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 4  carloads  of  October,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  cows.  N.  Y.  State  tested. 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Come  and  see  them, 
don’t  write.  FRED  MILLER  &  SON,  South 
Argyle,  N.  Y. 

Sheep 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES— Flock  of  30 
young  ewes  $675.  A.  L.  MERRY,  Belmont,  N. 


REGISTERED  DELAINE  RAMS:  with  size, 
and  long  staple  fleeces.  The  useful  kind  for  good 
breeders.  J.  C.  WEATHERBY,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y. 

BIG  HUSKY  RAMBOUILLET  ram  lambs. 
120  to  130  lbs.  $20  to  $25  each.  Four  yearling 
rams.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

OULEOUT  VALLEY  STOCK  FARMS,  of- 
fers  Choice  Cliivot  sheep.  10  extra  fine  ewes  at 
$20  each.  5  Feb.  ram  lambs  at  $20  each.  One  2 
yr.  old  ram  $30.  All  Thorobred,  not  registered. 
D.  J.  BRESEE,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

CHEVIOT  AND  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP— 
all  ages,  both  sexes.  BURTON  SHELDON, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLETS:  Ewes, 
Rams;  Singly;  car  lots.  Reasonable.  C.  S. 
MULICS,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  SOUTHDOWN  RAM 
LAMBS.  Good  ones  at  fanners  price*.  A.  C. 
BENTLEY,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

SHROPSHIRE  STOCK  RAMS,  Ewes  and 
lambs.  Best  quality  and  breeding,  cheap.  E.  W. 
WILCOX,  Crosby,  Pa. 

Swine 


f: 


SIXTY  LB.  DUROC  PIGS  $15  each  with 
edigree  papers.  Also  boar  ready  for  service. 
S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Berk- 
shires,  Chester  Whites,  Young  Pigs,  Bred  Sows, 
Service  Boars,  Collie  Puppies,  Beagle  Dogs.  P. 
HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

PURE  BRED  O.  I.  C.  Pigs,  $10  up.  Pedigree 
furnished.  JOHN  A.  LAFLER,  Potter,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  Thrifty  Stock  Pigs,  8 
Weeks  $8.75.  12  weeks  $10.75.  Bred  Sows.  $35 

&  $40.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

EXTRA  GOOD  PUREBRED  O.  I.  C.  Pigs 
for  breeding  purposes,  either  sex.  Order  now 
for  early  Nov.  shipment  at  6  .weeks  for  $8  or 
$15  per  pair.  75  cents  each  if  registration  pa- 

Sers  are  desired.  CHAS.  E.  HARRIS  &  SON, 
liddlebury,  Vt. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 


A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
n  word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “4.  B.  Jonee,  +4  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

F  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
•*-*  farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets,  16 
weeks  old.  Large  size,  306-egg  strain.  CLOSE’S 
EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


QUALITY  BREEDING  STOCK,  S.  C.  R.  I. 
Reds,  Black  Minorca,  Cockerels.  Pekin  Drakes 
$3.  W.  BROCK,  South  Kortright,  N.  Y. 


400  BARRON  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORN  pullets,  April  hatched,  3)4  to  4  pounds 
each,  from  imported,  trapnested,  blood  tested 
stock  grown  on  free  range,  milk  and  mash  fed. 
Just  starting  to  lay,  price  $2.00  each  in  lots  to 
suit.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  FULLBLOOD  BOURBON  Red  Tur¬ 
keys,  hatched  Aug.  6th-$15.  Six  hatched  Aug. 
20th-$15,  from  Prize  winning  stock.  Booking  or¬ 
ders  for  Columbian  Wyandotte  Cockerels  from 
State  Fair  Champion  Cock,  also  Bourbon  Red 
breeders.  MRS.  C.  J.  DOXTATER,  Evans 
Mills,  N.  Y.  - 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 


WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— We  have 
100  cockerels  for  sale,  selected  from  2400  certi¬ 
fied  chicks  purchased  from  Otto  Ruehle  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley.  These  cockerels  are  an  exceptionally 
fine  lot.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  Owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

LAYING  MARCH  HATCHED  PULLETS 
for  immediate  sale,  Tancred  strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Ringlet  Rocks  $1.50.  May  hatched 
Leghorns  $1.25.  High  production  stock.  Clover 
range  raised.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 


READY  TO  LAY  PULLETS.  Aristocrat 
Barred  Rocks,  Hamsons  Reds.  $18  a  dozen. 
LONE  PINE  POULTRY  FARM,  Silver  Lake, 
Indiana. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets,  five  mo. 
old.  From  Barren  strain,  blood  tested  stock. 
Range  grown,  $2.00  each.  JOHN  A.  LAFLER, 
Potter,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS— 5  months 
old.  From  New  York  State  Fair  winners  $1.50 
each.  Brown  China  Geese  of  same  high  quality 
$9.00  per  pair.  KAUYAHOORA  FARM, 
Barneveld,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  Pullets  and  Cockerels,  $3 
and  $5  each.  $1.00  down,  remainder.  C.  O.  D. 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  setting,  guaranteed  for  1927. 
Fishel-Halbach  strain.  MRS.  CARMEN  WELCH, 
Ramsey,  HI. 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interesting 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Milking  Machines 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


BRONZE,  BOURBON  REDS:  White  Tur¬ 
keys.  White  Pekin  and  Muscovy  Ducks.  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese.  Pearl  and  White  Guineas.  Special 
Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  from  select 
stock  $10-$11.  MRS.  WARD  JENKINS,  Hal- 
cott  Center,  N.  Y. 


NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS,  Hens,  $6-$8. 
Toms  $8-$10-$12.  MRS.  EVA  D.  BREEs!  De- 
Kalb  Junction,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  RUNNER  DUCKS— Early 
hatched,  vigorous  birds  from  heavy  laying,  white 
egg  strain.  H.  J.  TILLSON,  Morris,  N.  Y. 


ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  II  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

_ FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FRUIT  FARM  NEAR  CITY  HUDSON,  beau- 
tiful  large  trout  stream  bordering  entire  length 
of  property,  106  acres,  14  room  residence,  elec¬ 
tric  lights.  2000  bearing  fruit  trees,  sold  over 
3,900  bushel  fruit  last  year,  also  50  tons  Hay, 
600  bu.  Corn;  400  bu.  Buckwheat,  $10,000 — 
terms,  $2000  cash,  balance  can  remain  on  mtg; 
easy  terms.  I  also  have  a  65  acre  place  well 
fruited  and  large  vineyard,  price  $3,500,  easy 
terms.  (Four  acre)  Fruit  and  Poultry  place,  6 
room  house,  $1,800.  Address  L.  M.  HALLEN- 
BECK,  Greendale,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 

FARM.  $1000  down  gets  possession  200  acres, 
25  head  live  stock,  milker,  crops,  equipment, 
balance  pay  half  milk  check  plan.  WRITE  and 
get  your  free  farm  list  central  New  York  State 
farms,  many  bargains  to  offer  you.  MR.  DOUG¬ 
LAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED — Position  of  herdsman  on  stock 

or  dairy  farm.  Married.  With  experience.  BOX 
438,  c|o  American  Agriculturist. 

LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

ROOFING  PAPER  1st  quality  slate  surface 
with  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.  ft.  80  lbs.,  $1.95 
per  roll.  Paint  $1.95  per  gal.  Made  and  guar¬ 
anteed  by  an  Eastern  million  dollar  concern. 
WINIKER  BROS.,  Millis,  Mass. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  —  To  Get  the  Henhouse  Ready  for  Winter 


ffjis  house  clean  tig 
fjiveit)ihe)pou!tryhoLiS£ 


nests. roosts. 

ANOALLMOVEABLE- 
.  EQUIPMENT, 

W/'th  \fitlyeYfdfer: 


porn-  t eu.  ME 
YOU  wbNTCARKY  1 
NOTHING  OUT* 


HEH  - 

leaeY  l  oont^ 
KNOW  MV 
APPLES 


.  AT  LEAST-  VJtTH 
VOUAROOrtO  !  WONT  HAVE 
/TO  DISINFECT.  GO  IN  THE 
f  HOUSE  A N  SMOKE  THAT  OLD 

Pipe  for  Just  five  minutes -- 
^everttwno  vjith  anv  sense 

I  vflU-  EITHER  0(6  OR  GET  OUT. 

THATTLaeT  RAO  OF  all  th* 
G£RMS  ArT’STU.i-  L&AMB 

Yoo 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi- 
cates  of  indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y  . 

AmLEAnvnqGNinTCOme  property  for  farm. 
wkk,N  B/GLYOS’  14  JameS  St"’  New  Bruns- 

COPPER  TAGS  FOR  TRAPS,  3e  each,  ex- 

BloomsSburgg:ePa  A’  STAKR- 

KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  5c  roll. 
Glossy  prints  3c  each.  8x10  enlargement  25c 

Kt  *22™g.  pvHOT°  % 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  new 
sociai,  larm  and  business  printing.  SUNKO. 
Mohawk,  N  Y.  * 

VBmST ^ESS,  STATIONERY,  500,  $1.15;  1,000, 
$2.00.  Samples  free.  COYLE  &  KIMBALL, 
Newport-3,  New  York. 

m2‘  r^4nIIFUPlY  ENGRAVED  CHRIST¬ 
MAS  CARDS  with  Matched  Envelopes.  Paneled 
Bordered,  Different  Satisfaction  Guaranteed'. 
$1.00  prepaid.  CLARENCE  KASPER,  Webster, 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Trees 

PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small 
lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  ex¬ 
press.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  ber¬ 
ries,  pecans,  vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and 

kttUDcVdv  cACatilog  in  co]ors-  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


TOBACCO 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— 
Chewing  5  pounds  $1.25;  10-$2.00.  Smoking,  10- 
fl-SO,  P>Pe  FREE!  Pay  Postman.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 

.  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  or  Chew¬ 
ing.  4  lbs.  $1.00;  12,  $2.25;  Send  no  money. 
Pay  postmaster  on  arrival.  Pipe  free  for  ten 
names  of  tobacco  users.  UNITED  FARMERS 
OF  KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Chewing  or  smoking  5 
lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.75;  tell  kind  wanted,  Cigars 
$1.95  for  50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed;  pay  when 
received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West 
Paducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs. 
$1.00,  ten  $1.75.  Smoking  5  lbs  75c.  Pay  whefi 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6 
Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


FULL  BARREL  LOTS  DISHES,  Slightly 
Damaged  Crockery  shipped  any  address  direct 
from  Pottery,  Ohio,  for  $6.00.  Lots  are  well  as¬ 
sorted  and  still  serviceable.  Plates,  Platter,  Cups 
and  Saucers,  Bowls,  Pitchers,  Bakers,  Mugs,  Nap¬ 
pies,  etc. — a  little  of  each.  SEND  CASH  WITH 
ORDER.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO-. 
Portland,  Maine. 


_  S  W  CHE  S— Comb  i  n  gs  made  up.  Booklet. 
EVA  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair 
$1.00.  Grey,  Black,  Beige,  Nude,  Peach,  8  )4 
to  10)4.  Good  openings  for  agents.  GEO.  B-. 
TALBOT,  Norwood,  Mass. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

SILVER  FOXES — -Send  for  editorial  reprint 
Foxes  and  Fur  Bearing  Animals  for  Farmers.” 
Free  to  those  interested.  DR.  G.  V.  WEBSTER, 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 


By  Ray  Inman 
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HI  Li  MS 
SAFELY 

You  can  now  stop  losses  caused  by  rats  and  mice 
without  risk  to  your  stock  or  poultry.  K-R-O  is  the 
new  safe  way— made  from  squill  bulbs  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  Government  Experts. 

NOT  A  POISON 

Severe  tests  have  proved  that  K-R-O  is  harmless  in 
any  quantity  to  human  beings,  livestock,  pets  or 
poultry  but  kills  rats  and  mice  every  time. 

Does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus,  barium  car¬ 
bonate  or  any  other  deadly  poison.  At  your  drug¬ 
gists  75c — large  size  (4  times  as  much)  $2.00.  Or 
6ent  direct  from  us  postpaid  if  he  cannot  supply  you. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  K-R-O  CO.,  Springfield,  O. 

Ml-® 

KILLS- RATS“ONL% 


Visits  With  the  Editor 

( Continued,  from  page  S) 


£V£R  MARK  iokorxfou  yoo 

6&V  MakefcfeacyS  £5  £<£ 

fR  i  gaa ^ 

work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Wrria  today  fcr  FREE  book. 
Shipped  frcm  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  bouse3. 

OOI  -W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa, Kansas 

OTTAWA  BnFG.GO.Roora  801  -W  SWagoa  Bldg.,  PKlsbargh,  Pa- 


finitely  more  harm  by  writing  the  sensa¬ 
tional  sheets  with  great  glaring  headlines 
playing  up  everything  that  appeals  to  the 
worst  in  human  nature.  The  other  ex¬ 
treme  is  to  be  so  unprogressive  as  not 
to  recognize  that  the  world  moves  and 
that  most  of  us  are  interested  in  the  new 
changes  that  are  constantly  coming  about. 

THE  THIRD  TEST  FOR  READING 
IS  THAT  IT  MUST  BE  FAIR.  A  good 
paper  or  magazine  must  give  both  sides 
of  the  question.  Any  paper  or  magazine 
has  a  right  to  express  editorially  its  own 
opinions  in  a  forceful  manner,  but  if  it  is 
to  be  received  as  an  educational  institu¬ 
tion,  which  it  should  be,  then  it  must  in 
its  columns  elsewhere  give  both  sides  of 
the  question.  For  example,  some  of  the 
great  dailies  of  New  York  City  are  usually 
fair.  But  when  they  print  some  failure 
in  prohibition  enforcement  in  big  head¬ 
lines  on.  the  front  pages  and  print  some¬ 
thing  on  the  other  side  of  the  subject  in 
much  shorter  space  and  with  no  headlines 
buried  in  the  back  part  of  the  paper,  then 
they  are  not  fair. 

*  *  * 

ANOTHER  TEST  OF  GOOD  READ¬ 
ING  IS  THAT  IT  MUST  BE  INTER¬ 
ESTING.  No  matter  how  valuable  the 
material  may  be  in  any  article  or  storv, 
if  people  will  not  read  it,  it  is  lost.  To 
he  interesting,  reading  matter  must  have 
literary  merit,  and  no  paper  or  magazine 
has  much  excuse  for  appearing  on  our 
reading  tables  to  be  read  by  the  young 
and  the  old  of  the  family  that  is  not  well 
written  and  a  good  example  of  the  skill¬ 
ful  use  of  the  English  language. 

These,  then  to  summarize,  are  the  tests 
of  good  reading.  It  must  be  clean,  pro- 
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America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Radio  risers — whoboaghtofterthorongiif 
Corporation  (8th  successful  year)  comparisons  —  enjoy  programs' 

f-uaranteas  in  its  big,  powerful.  Coast  to  Coast,  Canada  to  Mexico, 
atest  6,  7  and  8  tube  Miraco  sets  loud  and  clear — with  themagnifi- 
“the  finest,  most  enjoyable  per-  centcathedral  tone  quality  of  cost-  < 
Jormanceobtainableinftighgrade  best  sets.  Don’t  confuse  Miraco’a 
radios.”  Unless30days’useinyour  with  cheap,  “squawky”  radios, 
home  fully  satisfies  you  a  Miraco  iliraco’s  have  finest  parts,  latest 
is  unbeatable  at  any  price  for  approved  shielding,  metal  chassis, 
beautiful,  clear  cathedral  tone,  etc. — as  used  in  many  $200  seta, 
razor-edge  selectivity,  powerful  1  g)^AL  DBRECT  WITH 
gjistancereception,  easy  operation,  B5G  FACTORY 

etc. — don't  buy  eil  VourversJiet  ■your  Miraco  reaches  you  com-  els— have  magnificently 
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MIRACO  •* Powerplna' * 
eets— 8  ana  7  tabo  mod- 


.  fw;, 

,©ne  dial/ 


etc. — don't  buy  s*:  your versts*  your  Miraco  reaches  yon  com-  ©Is— have  magnificently  iuctm  emeinc^i 
final.  Save  or  make  lots  oi  money  uletely  assembled,  rigidly  tested,  beautiful,  clear  cathedral  IM-TALoHIcLUcO  j 

• - a.  - J  *  *  -  tone  quality.  Turn  ono  dial  B  rUACClC 

for  stations  everywhere.  v  J. 

Ultra-selective.  Latest  a” 

8  year  guarantee  if  you  buy.  You  metal  shielded  chassis,  ‘ 
take 


IWiraco’s  work  ©qually  fins  on  fake  no  risk,  you  insure  eatisfac-  Fully  guar 

“AC”  aieetric  ttaus£  current  *•$£?"£ rb0y^eal?S°to"t  wiS  SS&C^5S8£S 
or  with  batteries,  fake  your  cne  of radio’n  o! A<it.  moat:  Bnccessf ul  °f  beautiful  cabinets. 
Choice.  Many  thousands  of  Miraco  bui!der3of,iineset3.8tnsuccess£ulyear. 
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[RETAIL  LIST. 


ANOTHER  BIS  BARGA 
Famous  powerful  big  Miraco 
Super  6,  1923  model— ultra  se¬ 
lective!  Thousands  find  it  out¬ 
performs  seta  of  much  higher 
©rice.  30  Days’  Trial  Free. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 


BE.40T5FU5JLY  IlLUSTMTED  CAIM0G 
AND  AMASSING 
SPECIM,  OFFER 

SEND  NO  MONEY— 30 
l IB'S/  DAYS’  TRIAL,  Special 

Wholesale  Price  Offer  to  User-Agents,  Bank 
References,  testimony  of  nearby  Miraco  users 
■)  — all  the  proof  you  want — sent  with  catalog. 

jm&  coufm  rMitnowJ 
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IlectriftAAny  Radio 

MEDWESTMO-BAimcrl 
#£*Ligfet  Socket! 
Power  Units! 


"A”.  J’B”,.and  “C”  power, 
direct  from  hebt  socket,  with¬ 
out  batteries!  Write  for  Mid¬ 
west  prices  and  discounts.  On. 
its  are  hu-hestqrade — lastingly 


/  MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N  tHiS  COUPOK 

0  Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets  IS  HOT 

^  454-  C  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  AH  ORDER 

.^WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  mo  free  literature.  AMAZING  SPECIAL 
S  WHOLFi.SAiiK  ffiiCG  Wi'fiB,  (ygtimoay  « t  nearby  usees,  etc,  —  1 


gressive  without  being  sensational,  fair, 
and  interesting  with  literary  merit. 

Now  suppose  we  make  up  a  list  of 
papers  and  magazines  for  the  average 
farm  family.  Opinions  will  differ  on  this, 
and  I  do  not  claim  to  be  any  expert.  First, 
there  should  be  the  local  paper,  the  paper 
which  tells  about  the  doings  in  your  own 
community  and  of  your  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  A  good  country  weekly  has  a  place 
in  every  community  and  in  every  farm 
home.  Second,  every  farm  family  should 
have  a  good  daily  newspaper  of  the  con¬ 
structive,  progressive  hut  not  sensational 
type.  Third,  if  there  are  young  folks  in 
the  family,  there  should  be  as  many  good 
magazines  and  papers  for  them  as  can 
be  afforded.  For  boj’S  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  American  Boy,  Youth’s 
Companion  or  the  Scout  papers.  Popular 
Mechanics  is  excellent  also.  Wife  and 
mother  should  not  be  neglected  on  the 
reading  table.  So  there  should  be  at  least 
one  first  class  woman’s  magazine  as  well 
as  access  to  the  excellent  women’s  pages 
in  the  farm  papers.  Some  of  the  good 
women’s  magazines  are,  Woman’s  Home 
Companion,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Mod¬ 
ern  Priscilla,  Delineator,  and  Good 
Housekeeping. 


Next  in  order  comes  some  general 
magazine  that  will  help  you  and  your 
family  keep  up  on  current  events.  There 
are  a  number  of  these,  all  of  which  are 
good.  For  example,  I  might  mention  the 
Outlook,  Review  of  Reviews  and  Literary 
Digest.  Any  one  of  these  will  give  one 
a  good  general  idea  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world.  When  it  comes  to  a  maga¬ 
zine  or  two  for  lighter  reading  and  en¬ 
tertainment,  there  are  so  many  good  ones 
that  it  is  difficult  to  mention  any  without 
being  unfair  to  others.  Personally,  I 
like  the  American  Magazine,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Harper’s,  and  the  Golden  Book.  There 
are  many  others  just  as  good,  and  the 
number  of  these  that  any  family  can  take 
will  of  course  depend  upon  personal  likes 
and  dislikes,  and  the  pocketbook. 

Of  course,  every  farm  family  will  take 
a  farm  paper.  American  Agriculturist 
has  been  visiting  farm  families  for  eighty- 
five  years,  since  1842.  This  means  that 
the  farmer  has  always  felt  the  need  of 
his  farm  paper  even  when  he  could  get 
no  others.  There  is  a  reason  for  this  as 
a  good  farm  paper  is  something  more 
than  a  paper.  It  is  a  friend.  The  weekly 
visits  of  the  best  of  the  farm  papers  are 
like  visits  from  a  friend.  They  are  the 
last  survivors  of  the  “personal  journalism” 
of  Horace  Greeley’s  time,  when  it  seemed 
to  the  reader  that  he  was  almost  visiting 
with  the  publisher,  editor  and  the  staff 
instead  of  reading  a  paper. 

Now  there  are  just  a  few  suggestions 
to  set  you  thinking  about  the  reading 
matter  that  enters  your  home.  If  you 
think  I  am  wrong  in  anyway  or  if  you 
have  better  suggestions  to  offer  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  you. 


NAMB 


address 


The  Lost  Ritual 

( Continued  f  rom  page  16) 

“Jim,”  I  asked  “where  did  you  hear 
this  story  about  La  Rueville?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  remember  ever  telling  all 
of  it  before,  but  since  my  experience  last 
winter,  I  have  done  a  lot  of  thinking. 
You  see,  my  great-grandfather  was  the 
long-legged  Englishman  they  called 
Walker. 

“You  know,  I  had  quite  a  stock  of 
pretty  good  books  and  some  other  keep¬ 
sakes  that  burned  up  with  my  home  last 
winter.  The  choicest  relic  and  the  one 
I  am  most  sorry  to  lose  was  a  Ritual  of 
the  Catholic  faith.  It  was  practically  my 
only  family  treasure.  From  it,  Jean  and 
Arnold  Walker  were  married  in  this  little 
church  by  Father  La  Rue.” 

(The  End) 


FISHKILL 

FARMS 


Announce  the  sale  of 

Fishkill  Colantha  Aasgie  Sir  May 

to  Mr.  Paul  J.  Wurst 

OF  HOLLAND,  N.  Y. 


WE  NOW  OFFER 

FISHKILL  HENGERVELO  LAKE  CEDAR 

Born  Feb.  12,  1927 

A  grandson  of  the  great  Dutchland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one  of  the  best  sons 
of  the  greatest  milk  sire  of  all  time, 
Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 

This  young  hull’s  dam  is  a  daughter 
of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka  holding 
a  7  day  record  of  22.07  lbs.  butter  at  the 
age  of  2  years  9  months. 

On  his  sire's  side,  Lake  Cedar  also 
traces  back  to  Colantha  Johanna  Lad  as 
well  as  to  King  Segis  Pontiac  Hero,  a 
full  brother  of  the  world  famous  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Count.  Lake  Cedar’s  sire 
is  out  of  a  20,000  lb.  cow. 

WE  ALSO  OFFER 

Fishkill  Sir  May  DeKol  Inka 
Born  February  15,  1927 
Fishkill  Duke  Colantha  DeKol 
Born  March  1,  1927 
Fishkill  Inka  Triumph  Colantha 
Born  March  16,  1927 
Fishkill  Jo  Hero  May 
Born  April  18,  1927 
Fishkill  Silver  Sadie  May 
Born  April  19,  1927 
Fishkill  Bird  Sir  May  (Twin) 

Born  June  3,  1927 
Fishkill  Sir  Inka  Bird  (Twin) 

Born  June  3,  1927 

For  Pedigrees,  Prices,  etc.,  zvrite 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  Jr..  Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 

OF  AUGUST  14.  1912. 

Of  American  Agriculturist  published  weekly 
at  416  E.  Market  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  for  October 
1,  1927. 

State  of  New  York,  County  ot  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
he  is  the  publisher  of  American  Agriculturist. 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg¬ 
ulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  address  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  busines* 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y.;  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  139 
Caryl  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Managing  Editor, 
E.  R.  Eastman,  139  Caryl  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.:  Business  Manager,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  .  names  ana 

addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  address 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent, 
or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Inc.,  New  York,  N. 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction,  N, 
Y. :  E.  R.  Eastman,  139  Caryl  Ave¬ 

nue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Elinor  F.  Morgenthau, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Morgenthau, 
417  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagee^ 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  .  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (It  mere 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  fp 

ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  a 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  t 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  tney 
appear  on  the  books  of  the  company,  .but  3  » 

in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  0  1 
appears  upon  the  ^books  of  the  company 
trustee  of  in  any  other  fiduciary  relat‘°n  cj, 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the- 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  enffiraci  * 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  c 
cumstanees  and  conditions  under  whic 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  app 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee* 
hold  stock  and  securities  m  a  capacity  '  n{ 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  rson, 

has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  othe  H  ;(,st 
association,  or  corporation  .Jias  *  yc.-ncig  ®r 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds, 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  nun.  ^ 

That  the  average  number  of  f  Pie,s.s,°ributed. 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distn 
through  the.  mails  or.  otherwise,  to  ^ 

scribers  during  the  six  months  n  jnf0rin»( 

date  shown  above  is  ••••; - 'vilwions  only-) 

tion  is  required  from  daily  publican 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  t 
18th  day  of  March,  1927. 

(Seal)  Elizabeth  Campbell- 

(My  commission  expires  March  30 
K  Henry  Morgenthau, 


f 


American  Agriculturist,  October  22,  1927 


Service  Bureau 

ir-^/7  ,  •  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


A  Job  for  the  Post  Office 
Authorities 

About  six  weeks  ago  I  received  a  cata¬ 
logue  through  the  mail  sent  to  American 
Legion  at  McGraw,  containing  list  of  fire¬ 
works  at  very  low  prices,  from  the  New 
Castle  Fireworks  Mfg.  Co.  at  New  Castle, 
Pa. 

We  sent  an  order  to  this  company  for  a 
$25.00  lawn  display  of  small  fireworks  and 
sparklers,  which  in  all  was  $32.40  to  come 
C.  O.  D.  The  Monday  before  the  4th  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  case  of  fireworks  and  paid  the 
C.  O.  D.  of  $32.50.  After  arriving  home 
that  evening  they  were  opened,  to  find 
nothing  I  had  ordered,  but  In  place  nearly 
two  dozen  bombs.  I  at  once  sent  them  a 
special  delivery  letter,  asking  them  to  send 
my  right  order  and  I  would  return  the 
bombs.  Nothing  has  been  heard  from  the 
letter,  also  another  letter  July  4th  was 
sent  them  but  nothing  has  been  heard 
from  that,  or  later  a  letter  from  a  lawyer 
friend  of  mine,  in  Cortland. 

j  have  the  bombs  in  my  possession.  As 
this  company  has  never  had  anybody  ques¬ 
tion  their  standing  through  the  postmaster 
at  New  Castle,  and  as  they  received  my 
special  delivery  letter,  it  looks  as  if  they 
were  trying  to  defraud  the  public  through 
the  mail.  If  they  were  square  and  reliable 
they  would  have  at  least  investigated  this 
case.  In  this  case  I  have  stated  as  plainly 
as  possible  how  I  was  stung,  and  am  of 
course  out  my  $32.40  plus  express  charges. 

\Y/’E  wrote  the  New  Castle  Fireworks 
Mfg.  Co.  on  August  3rd  and  Au¬ 
gust  18th,  but  have  received  no  reply  to 
our  communications.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  letters  were  never  returned,  we 
assume  they  were  delivered  to  the  proper 
party.  Under  these  circumstances  it  looks 
as  if  it  is  up  to  the  Post  Office  Authori¬ 
ties  to  investigate  this  firm  and  find  out 
why  nothing  has  come  of  the  registering 
of  these  complaints.  We  publish  the  facts 
here  for  the  information  of  other  readers 
who  may  be  similarly  approached. 


Canada.  The  company  claims  that  seed 
treated  with  this  material,  grows  into 
better  and  larger  crops  at  less  expense. 
The  facts  contained  in  the  article  were 
authorized  by  the  Bureaus  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry  and  Chemistry  and  Soils  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Samples  of  this  material  were  received 
by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  on-  April 
20,  1926  marked  “The  contents  of  this 
container  must  be  used  within  three 
months  of  4-1-26”,  meaning  April  1,  1926. 
It  is  claimed  in  the  literature  accompany¬ 
ing  the  preparation  that  “Soilvita  contains 
all  the  legume  bacteria  properly  combined 
with  all  the  other  essential  bacteria  which 
produce  plant  food....” 

On  April  26,  the  article  goes  on  to  say, 
tests  were  started  to  determine  the  pres- 


seed  yielded  only  12  pounds.  The  tests  i 
very  evidently  i  ei'ute  the  claims  of  the 
company  that  Soilvita  grows  more  and] 
better  grain  on  less  acres  at  less  expense,  j 

Dr.  Lochhead,  Bacteriologist  for  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  reports  on  this  ma-  | 
terial  as  follows: 

“Experiments  conducted  on  the  experi-  ] 
mental  farms  with  two  such  cultures, 
namely,  ‘Soilgro’  and  ‘Soil  Vita’,  have  | 
failed  to  show  results  which  would  in¬ 
dicate  any  practical  benefit  to  be  derived  j 
from  their  use.  Extensive  laboratory 
tests  showed  the  cultures  in  question  to  j 
possess  no  advantage  over  ordinary  soil, 
as  far  as  the  bacteria  were  concerned,  I 
while  tests  on  a  variety  of  crops  gave] 
negative  results.” 


(19)  341 


A  Question  About  Town  High¬ 
way  Funds 

Is  It  possible  to  use  the  surplus  town 
highway  moneys  for  the  building  of  state 
and  county  roads  or  must  it  be  used  to  re¬ 
pair  town  roads? 

rJ~‘HIS  question  was  referred  to  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Highways  who  answered 
with  the  following: 

“Moneys  received  for  highway  purposes 
are  never  considered  as  part  of  a  surplus 
fund  but  instead  is  treated  as  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  expended  for  the  repair  and 
improvement  of  town  highways  from  one 
year  to  another,  in  accordance  with  the 
written  agreement  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  105  of  the  Highway  Law.” 


Service  Bureau  Report  for 
September,  1927 

F.  R.  Brenner,  Harmony,  Butler 

County,  Pa . $  2.78 

Mrs.  George  A.  Teeter,  Freeville, 

Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y .  1.58 

Elmer  D.  Card,  Towanda,  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  Pa .  31.90 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Mitchell,  Caledonia, 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y .  18.00 

W.  M.  Milligan,  Pavilion,  Gen¬ 
esee  County,  N.  Y .  8.04 

Saul  Davidson,  Erieviile,  Madison 

County,  N.  Y .  66.25 

R.  C.  Covert,  Slippery  Rock,  But¬ 
ler  Co.,  Pa .  6.00 

W.  E.  Fingar,  N.  Germantown, 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y .  7.00 

Mrs.  John  Holdridge,  Arkport, 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y .  1.50 

Mrs.  J.  Drennan,  Mohawk,  Herki¬ 
mer  County,  N.  Y .  11.00 

C.  E.  Wilson,  Hartstown,  Craw¬ 
ford  County,  Pa .  16.50 

L.  Buggenhagen,  Hamburg,  Erie 

County,  N.  Y .  5.50 

Miss  Emily  Cromwell,  Hagaman, 

Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y .  2.00 

Jacob  Huber,  St.  Bonifacius, 

Cambria  County,  Pa .  2.00 

Mrs.  Harriet  Payne,  Edmeston, 

Otsego  County,  N.  Y .  9.90 

Mrs.  Oliver  Watts,  Glen  Cove, 

Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y.  .  8.95 

$198.90 


Aprons  for  a  Decoy 

I  am  enclosing  an  "ad’'  that  I  clipped 
from  a  paper.  I  would  like  to  earn  some 
money  at  home,  but  before  I  take  a  chance 
on  some  of  these  concerns  I  prefer  to  write 
you.  I  have  confidence  that  the  Service 
Bureau  will  give  me  the  best  Information 
available. 

YV 7E  are  glad  to  know  of  the  confidence  1 
of  our  subscriber  in  the  Service  ] 
Bureau.  It  has  always  been  our  aim  to 
give  the  best  help  wherever  possible.  If  j 
more  folks  would  write  us  first,  many  re-  ] 
grets  could  be  avoided.  Here  is  the  ad 
that  attracted  our  friend: 

"WOMEN — Earn  $11  dozen  sewing  aprons. 
Easy  work,  materials  cut,  instructions  furnished. 
Opportunity  beginners.  Card  brings  particulars. 
Jean  Mfg.  Co.,  1658  Broadway,  New  York,  N. 
Y.” 

This  concern  has  been  exposed  pre-  j 
viously.  The  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  made  an  investigation  of  it  and ) 
found  that  these  people  do  not  hire  help 
at  all,  but  sell  instructions  to  those  who 
wish  to  do  sewing  at  home  in  their  spare 
time.  The  company  does  not  even  say  in 
its  literature  whether  or  not  it  will  buy 
the  garments  made.  The  $n  a  dozen 
merely  represents  what  one  might  make  | 
if  one  were  efficient  both  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  selling.  The  facts  are  that  this  ] 
company  does  not  buy  aprons — they  sell 
instructions  how  to  make  them. 


Patent  Seed  Treatment  Fails  in 
Official  Tests 

JN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ulster  County 
harm  Bureau  News  there  appeared  an 
article  relative  to  a  preparation  known  as 
“Soilvita”,  said  to  be  marketed  by  the 
Soilvita  Distributing  Company  of  Fargo, 
N.  D. ;  Wichita,  Kans.,  and  Winnipeg, 


ence  and  effect  of  bacteria.  They  termi¬ 
nated  on  July  9,  1926  with  the  following 
results : 

Plants  Treated  Nodules  Formed 
Legume  Sample  Sample  Sample  Sample 
Treated  1  2  1  1 

Alfalfa  ....  81  65  0  0 

Red  Clover  120  125  0  o 

Cowpea  ....  9  7  O  0 

Soy  bean  . .  24  33  0  O 

Vetch  .  24  21  0  0 

In  addition  to  the  field  trial,  tests  were 
made  in  the  bacteriological  laboratory 
which  revealed  that  no  living  bacteria  of 
the  common  strain  were  present.  In  an¬ 
other  test  soybean  seed  was  soaked  on 
some  of  this  material  and  planted  along 
side  unsoaked  seed  for  purpose  of  com¬ 
parison.  The  yield  of  hay  showed  that  the 
untreated  seed  yielded  at  the  rate  of  52 
pounds  on  the  trial  plots  while  the  treated 


Pennsylvania  Fence  Law 

A  tract  of  land,  some  200  acres,  is  owned 
by  a  real  estate  agent.  This  land  borders 
our  farm.  The  owner  lives  In  town  and 
makes  no  attempt  to  farm.  It  Is  practical¬ 
ly  all  weeds.  He  does  not  keep  up  the  line  | 
fence.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  there 
is  a  law  in  Pennsylvania  which  requires  a 
land  owner  to  build  his  share  of  the  line 
fence  regardless  whether  the  land  is  being  | 
used  for  farming  or  pasture.  Could  the 
owner  be  forced  by  law  to  build  his  share 
of  the  line  fence. — R.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

'  I  ’HE  Pennsylvania  law  on  fences 
A  compels  a  man  to  share  the  ex- 1 
pense  of  a  line  fence  only  where  he  im-  j 
proves  his  land  adjacent  to  the  fence. 
If,  in  this  case,  the  land  is  all  woods 
and  unimproved,  you  could  probably  ] 
not  require  your  neighbor  to  pay  any¬ 
thing  if  you  wished  to  build  your  fence 
at  the  present  time.  If,  however,  the 
man  changes  his  mind  and  improves  up 
to  the  fence  at  some  later  time,  you  can 
make  him  pay  you  a  reasonable  price 
for  his  share  in  the  fence  when  that 
time  comes. 
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To  Have  Assessment  Changed 

Is  there  a  state  law  In  regard  to  assess¬ 
ing  village  or  farm  property?  Can  anything 
be  done  to  have  one's  assessment  changed, 
when  one  has  been  assessed  more  than  his 
neighbors  who  have  better  homes  and  more 
land?  Can  any  one  appeal  to  the  State  In 
any  way? 

rJ',HE  State  of  New  York  has  provided 
machinery  by  which  taxpayers  who 
have  been  wrongly  assessed  may  state 
their  grievances.  It  is  stated  that  the 
assessors  must  give  notice  of  a  time 
and  place  where  they  will  meet  to  hear 
complaints  and  review  assessments,  and 
at  that  time  and  place  any  person  ag¬ 
grieved  should  present  a  written  state¬ 
ment  under  oath,  specifying  in  what  re¬ 
spect  the  assessment  is  at  fault.  If  the 
assessors  refuse  So  do  anything  about 
it,  the  taxpayer  may  then  retain  an  at¬ 
torney  and  have  the  action  of  the  as¬ 
sessors  reviewed  by  the  court,  by  what 
is  known  as  a  writ  of  certiorari. 


Wt 
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With  these  fall  days  comes 
the  necessity  for  better  lights. 
It  will  be  dark  before  you  get 
the  work  in  the  bam  and  out¬ 
doors  done — are  you  going  to 
stumble  around  in  the  dark  or 
with  the  dim  light  of  an  old 
lantern? 

A  modem  gasoline  lantern, 
one  that  will  give  you  a 
brilliant  light,  will  make  your 
work  twice  as  easy,  help  pre¬ 
vent  accidents  and  the  waste 
and  damage  that  so  often  oc¬ 
cur  when  you  have  to  feel 
your  way.  They  are  abso¬ 
lutely  safe,  cheap  to  operate 
and  are  unaffected  by  cold, 
wind  or  rain. 

In  the  house  you  can  have  good 
lights,  too,  for  the  evening 
reading  and  sewing.  Your 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Man  has  sev¬ 
eral  different 
kinds  that  he 
will  be  glad  to 
demonstrate 
to  you  to  show 
you  what  a 
saving  of  eye- 
sight  good 
home  lights  will  bring. 

Don’t  forget  the  electric  flasn- 
lights.  There  are  times  when 
they  are  worth  a  hundred 
times  what  you  pay  for  them, 
for  they  give  instant  light 
that  you  can  use  with  safety 
in  the  hay  mow,  closet  or  even 
around  leaky  gasoline  tanks. 

You  can  get  lighting  equip* 
ment  to  the  best  advantage  at 
your  nearest  “Farm  Service’* 
Hardware  Store. 

Your  “Farm  Sc 
Hardware  Men 


♦ 
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“ 1  want  to  give  every  home 
an  opportunity  to  try  my 
greatest  ach  ieoemcnt — the 
NEW  Maytag.  It  sets  a 
New  Standard  in  Washers ” 


An  Improved  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 


For  over  ten  years  the  famous  Maytag 
Multi-Motor  has  solved  the  washer  prob¬ 
lem  for  farm  homes  without  electricity. 
The  Multi-Motor  on  the  New  Maytag 
embodies  engineering  refinements  that 
make  it  the  most  modem  small  gasoline 
power  unit  available.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
washer — not  a  separate  unit  with  belts  to 
line  up.  The  housewife  can  start  and 
operate  it  as  easily  as  she  can  an  electric 
motor,  and  it  is  quite  as  compact,  simple 
and  noiseless. 

The  New  Maytag  has  a  Roller  Water 


Remover  with  a  flexible  top  roll  and  a  firm 
bottom  roll.  Its  larger  working  surface 
hugs  every  fold  of  the  clothes,  giving 
greater  efficiency  without  pressing  in  hard- 
to-remove  wrinkles  and  without  danger  to 
buttons  or  laces.  It  ‘has  Safety  Automa¬ 
tic  Feed  Board,  self-reversing  drainboard 
and  self-adjusting  tension. 

See  a  New  Maytag — the  only  washer 
with  a  roomy,  lifetime,  ’  cast-aluminum 
tub;  that  does  a  big  washing  in  an  hour  or 
two  without  hand-rubbing  anything. 


FREE  TRIAL 

Wash  with  a  New  Maytag  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  phone  or  write  a  Maytag 
dealer.  If  the  Maytag  doesn’t  sell  itself, 
don’t  keep  it. 

F-lO-27 


a*  GAIN  the  Maytag  writes  washer  history!  Over  a  million  owners,  in- 
JA  eluding  many  farm  homes,  have  testified  that  the  Maytag  Gyrafoam 
-A  JL  Washer,  introduced  five  years  ago,  was  the  height  of  perfection  in 
washers.  Now  five  years  of  research  work  have  produced  a  new  and  still 
better  Maytag — a  washer  as  far  in  advance  of  the  times  as  the  former 
Maytag  was  five  years  ago. 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton ,  Iowa 

( Founded  1894) 


Deferred  Payments 
You'll  Never  Miss 


able  with  electric  motor 


Announcing' 
the  NEW 


MAYTAG 


Eastern  Branch:  851  N.  Broad  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Phone  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below, 

State  of  New  York  State  of  Pennsylvania 

City  Dealer 


State  of  New  York 
City  Dealer 

Albany  ....  G.  C.  Reardon,  Inc. 
Astoria,  L.  1.  Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Auburn . Olao  Maytag  Co. 

Batavia  . 

. .  Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 

Binghamton . 

.  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Bridgeport . Ernest  Dredge 

Brooklyn  . 

....  Maytag  Washer  Go..  Inc. 

Buffalo  _ _ Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

773  Mam  St. 

Buffalo  .  Kohpinski  Bros. 

1110  Broadway 

Canandaigua  . 

.  DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 

Cairo,  ....Haning  Elect.  Station 

Carmel  .  j.  R  Cole 

Chatham,  Cbas.  M.  Canham.  Inc. 
Corning  ..  Corning  Maytag  Co. 
Cortland,  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co., 
Maytag  Store 

Croton  Falls  . . 

. . .  George  J  uengst  &  Son 

Dundee  ....  Clifton  L.  Yawger 
Dunkirk  ....  Maytag  Shops  tnc. 

East  Aurora  .  Genesee 

Country  Maytag  Co. 

Easton  ....  Thos.  A.  McGrath 

Eldred  . . .  Ray  C.  Hyman 

Ellen ville  .  R.  S.  Walker 

Elmira.  Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 

Flushing,  L.  1 . 

.  Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Fulton  . .  Johnston's  Hdwe. 

Gilboa  .  Win.  D.  Thorpe 

Glens  Falls  . 

.  McConnell-Richards  Co. 

Gloversville  . 

....  Bramer  Stove  &  Ht’g  Co. 

Gouvenour  _ _  F.  G.  Gallagher 

Gowanda  ....  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 
Greenport  . .  Harold  K.  Mulford 

Hamilton .  Edw.  W  Arnst 

Hayts  Corners  .  .  H  F  Covert 
Highland..  W.  R.  Seaman,  inc 

Honeoye  .  C  C  Eldndge 

Horicon,  McConnell-Richards  Co 

Hornell  . Duke  Maytag  Co. 

flion  . . .  C.  )  Nichols 

Ithaca  .  Amos  A.  Barnes 

lamestown  Maytag  Shops  Inc 
Lackawanna,  Koiipinski  Brothers 
A  Rosmski.  Local  Kep. 

Liberty  .  Kande)  Brothers 

Lockport  . 

.  .  Conway  Maytag  Company 
Lowville,  Northern  Maytag  Co. 


City  Dealer 

Malone,  Mason’s  Elect-ic  Store 

Massena  .  L.  L.  Merrill 

Medina  . .  Conway  Maytag  Store 

Middletown  ..  R  Y  Matthews 

Mt.  Vernon  ....  F.  E.  Skinner 

Naples  .  John  M  Vierhile 

Newark..  DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 
Newburg,  Newburg  Maytag  Shop 

Niagara  Falls  . 

.  Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Nichols  . A.  M.  Ryan 

Norwich  .  F  E  Skinner 

Ogdensburg, Northern  Maytag  Co. 
Olean  ......  Langs  Hardware 

Oneonta  . .  Maytag  Oneonta  Co. 

Oswego  . . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Owego  . .  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Patchogue,  L.  I . 

.  Home  Appl.  Corp. 

Pawling  .  £.  M  Crewe 

Peekskill  ....  Wra,  J.  Donovan 

Perry  . Genesee  Country 

Maytag  Co. 

Pine  Plains  Paul  G  Rotierts 
Plattsburg,  Maytag  Plattsb’g  Co. 
Pleasantville  . .  ... 

.  Marshall  Hardware  Co 

Port  Jervis  ..  James  P.  Morgan 

Potsdam  .  A.  S.  Caswell 

Pulaski,  Ohio  Maytag  Company 
C.  W  Blanchard.  Mgr. 
Richmond  ville  t.  K  Dibble 

Riverhead  ....  M.  N.  Ammann 

Rochester  . . . 

.  .  Rochester  Maytag  Co.,  Inc. 
Rome  ......  T  V  O’Shea 

Salamanca  . .  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Saratoga  Springs  . 

The  Farmers  Hdwe.  Co.,  Tnc. 
Schenevus  ....  Grover  T.  Chase 

Spring  Valley  . . 

. .  Ramapaugh  Elec.  Co. 

Stillwater  .  .  Curtis  Mavtag  Co. 
Syracuse  ....  Ohio  Mavtag  Co. 
Ticonderoga.  Spring  Hill  El.  Co. 
Tupoer  Lake  ....  Tupper  Lake 
Garage  8c  Supply  Co. 

Tonawanda  _  H.  H.  Koenig 

Troy.  H.  C.  Calhoun  Co. 

Utica  . .  H  D  Morehouse 
&  Son 

Walden.  T  L.  Millspaugh 
Walton.  I  E.  Wood  &  Sons 
Watertown  ....  Northern 
Maytag  Co..  Inc. 

Wellsville . 

.  Duke  Maytag  Co. 

Williamson  . . 

. . .  DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 


Allentown  ; . 

..  Edwin  P.  Saeger  Co.  Inc. 

Bellefonte  . . 

....  The  Neyhart  Fid  we.  Co. 
Bethlehem  ..  Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Bradford  . .  loseph  Marks 

Bristol....  Clymer  Maytag  Co. 

Carbondale,  Scranton  Maytag  Co. 
Carlisle,  The  Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 
Catasauqua  . .  W  T  Kleppmger 
Coatesville  ....  Carl  B.  Sherer 
Conneautville.  M  D  Thompson 
Coraopolis  ..Ferree  Electric  Co. 

Cresson  .  Soisson  El.  Co. 

Doylestown.  Clymer  s  Dept  Store 
DuBois  . .  Grebe  Maytag  Store 

Easton  .  James  E.  Hauck 

Elwood  City  . 

.  Maytag  Sales,  Inc. 

Erie.  Erie  Co.  Maytag  Company 
Forest  City,  Vincent  Maytag  Co. 
Frackville,  Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 
Hazleton  ..  Redev’s  Stor.  s.  Inc. 
Honesdale  Vincent  Maytag  Co. 
Hanover  York  Co.  Maytag  Co. 

Johnstown  . 

.  Johnstown  Maytag  Co. 

Kennett  Square  . . . 

.  Tohn  H.  Voorhees 

Kittanning  . 

....  Mateer- White  &  Campbell 

Lancaster  . 

....  Lancaster  Co.  Maytag  Co. 
Latrobe  . .  Latrobe  El.  Appl.  Co. 
Lebanon  ....  Lebanon  El.  Co. 
Lewisburg  ....  Home  El.  Store 
Lock  Haven,  H.  E.  Pursley  Co. 


Malvern  ...  Suplee  Hdwe  Co. 
Mansfield  Tioga  Co  Mavtag  Co. 
Meadville  .  Crawford  Co. 


Maytag  Sales  &  Service 

Mifflinburg  . 

.  Mifflinburg  Hdwe.  Co. 

Montrose  . 

....  Greenwood’s  Mavtag  Co. 
Muncy.  The  Neyhart  Hdwe.  Co. 


State  of  Pennsylvania 

City  Dealer 

N  anticoke  . 

Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 
New  Castle,  Maytag  Sales,  Inc. 
Newport  ..Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 

Norristown  . 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 

Oil  City  ....  Lynn  W.  Camp 
Oxford  ....  Earnhart  Brothers 

Peckville,  Scranton  Maytag  Co. 
Penn«burg.  Cbas.  V.  Rotenberger 

Philadelphia  . 

Ardmore  Maytag  .ompuny 
23  East  Lancaster  P.ke 
Delaware  County  Maytag  Co. 

7103  Market  Street 
North  Pbila  Maytag  Co. 

3639  Germantown  Ave. 

4743  Frankford  A. 

70  West  Chelten  Ave. 

2017  S  Broad  Street 
4708  No.  Fifth  St. 

West  Phila  Maytag  Co, 

5206  Chestnut  t'reet 
4113  Lancaster  -  v  e. 
Phoenixville,  .McCarraher  Bros. 
Pitt ‘die  r^b — 

Loeffler  El.  Store 
5904  Penn.  Ave. 

McKVe=  Rocks  Maytag  Store, 
413  Chart>er«  Ave 
Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store, 

162  Browewville  Rd. 

North  Side  Mavtag  Store, 

UO  E  Ohio  St. 

Squirrel  Hill  Maytae  Studio, 
Cor  Beacon  8c  Murray 
Pitf'ton.  Wilkes-B're  Mavtae  Co. 
Pottstown  . .  McCarraher  Bros. 
Pottsville,  Reiley’s  Stores.  Inc. 

Punxsutawney . .  Grebe 

Maytag  •  Store 

Reading.  ..Reading  Maytag  Co. 

ReynoldsviHe  . .  .. . 

. McCreigbt  Maytag  Co. 

Royersford.  ..McCarraher  Bros. 

Sayre  .  Harden  Brothers 

Scottdale,  Ace  Mavtag  Company 
Scranton  ..Scranton  Maytag  Co. 

Sbatnokin  . . . . 

....  Zuern  Maytag  Co. 

Sharon  . . 

.  Sunshine  El.  Appl.  Co. 

Shenandoah  . 

. . ,  Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Slatington  . 

. .  .Jones  Bros.  &  Miller 

Somerset  . 

. .  Shaffer's  Maytag  Shop 


Aluminum  cWasher 


IF  IT  DOESN'T  SELL  ITSELF.  DON’T 


State  of  Pennsylvania 

City  Dealer 

Souderton  . 

....  Yocum,  Godschalk  &  Co. 
Stroudsburg  ....  J.  A.  Seguine 
Tamaqua  .  Williams  Maytag  Co. 

Tionesta  .  S.  S.  Sig worth 

Titusville  ....  Lynn  W.  Camp 
Towanda  ....  Harden  Brothers 

Troy  .  Preston  &  Jaquish 

Tunkhannock  . 

....  Greenwood’s  Maytag  Co. 

Uniontown  Fayette  Maytag  Co. 

Warren  ....  Metzger- Wngnt  Co. 
West  Chester.  Suplee  Hdwe.  to 
West  Newton  . .  Ace  Maytag  Co. 
Wilkes-Barre  ...  .  ..... 

....  Wilkes-Barre  Mavtag  Co. 
Williamsport,  Neyhart  Hdwe.  Co. 
York,  York  County  Maytag  Co. 

State  of  New  jersey 
City  Dealet 

Atlantic  City  . 

....  South  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 

Bayonne.  Devlin  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 

Bloomfield  . 

....  Davega  Home  Appl.  Corp. 
Bound  Brook  Smith  Elect.  Co. 

Camden  ..  Camden  Maytag  Co 

Hackensack.  H.  Plager  &  Sons 
Hammonton  ..  Rice-Rubba  Store 
High  Bridge  . .  Servu  Appi.  Co 

Hightstown  . . 

..  C.  W.  Plankey  Maytag  Co. 
Hopewell  -  -  Hopewell  Elect.  Co 

Lambertville  ..  Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Montclair  . . 

....  Davega  Home  Appl.  Co. 

Morristown  lames  h  Hauck 

Passaic  ..  Rupp’s  Maytag  Shop 
Paterson,  Paterson  Maytag  Sh  ip 
Pennington  Mason  s  Hdwe  Store 
Penns  Grove.  Elliott  s  May’g  Co 
Perth  Amboy.  Kelly  &  McAitnden 
Pitman  .  .  C  G  Pidgeor- 

Plainfield,  Winn  &  Higgins.  Inc 
Roebling,  Roebling  Genera!  Store 
Port  Norris  ....  J-  R  Prichard 

Red  Bank  .Charles  L  rtopptnp 
Somerville  ....  Smith  EL  Co 

Summit  ......  Arthur  Mansei 

Sussex  . .  Lawrence  Hdwe  Co 
Toms  River  .  Albert  W  Dorsett 
Trenton  Trenton  Mavtag  Cc 

West  New  York  . •  •  •  •  y 

....  Roth-Seuferling  Co.,  Inc. 

Wildwood  .  R-  W.  Ryan 

Woodbury,  Elliott’s  Maytag  Co 

KEEP  IT 
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American  Agriculturist,  October  29,  [9 y. 

Die  Church  and  Farmers  Need  Each  Other 


A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


Churches  Still  Exerting  Strong  Influence 

There  is  a  growing  movement  toward  Evangel¬ 
ism  and  a  renewal  of  the  old  spiritual  power  of 
the  church.  But  one  of  the  most  interesting  ex¬ 
pressions  of  what  this  group  is  thinking  about 
are  the  vigorous  resolutions  looking  toward  the 
outlawry  of  war  and  against  militarism.  This 
sentiment  is  very  strong  and  quite  general.  If 
its  leadership  is  sane  and  sticks  to  facts  and  to 
human  nature  and  is  not  carried  away  by  mere 
sentiment  it  will  be  productive  of  great  good. 
There  is  need  for  an  interchange  and  correlation 
of  the  group  interests  between  church  thought 
and  agricultural  thought  for  the  best  welfare  of 
rural  people. 

The  first  two  weeks  in  October  brought 
abundant  though  not  excessive  rains.  These 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

have  helped  to  give  wheat  an  excellent  start 
and  will  improve  new  seedings  of  clover  and 
alfalfa.  They  may  even  help  some  of  the  later 
plantings  of  cabbage.  The  weather  continues 
generally  fine  and  warm  though  the  nights  are 
getting  cooler  and  we  have  had  one  or  two 
hard  white  frosts.  Seldom  have  we  had  better 
fall  weather  in  which  to  harvest  a  season’s 
crops  than  during  the  six  weeks  of  September 
and  the  first  half  of  October. 

How  We  Get  Most  Out  of  Cabbage 

Fruit  harvest  is  on  in  earnest  now  but  it  will 
not  take  long.  Every  crop  report  shows  a 
reduction  in  the  apple  yield.  During  the  past 
week  a  severe  windstorm  took  off  a  consid¬ 
erable  percentage  of  the  fruit  yet  on  the 
trees,  especially  those  not  heavily  loaded. 
Fortunately  drop  apples  are  bringing  good 
prices — from  85  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
hundredweight  for  good  quality'’.  Cider  apples 
are  selling  from  sixty  cents  to  one  dollar.  Bar¬ 
reled  fruit  has  been  sold  as  high  as  three  dollars 
and  a  half  per  barrel  tree  run,  but  the  general 
price  for  good  fruit  is  three  dollars.  A  large 
part  of  the  crop  is  being  packed  “unclassified”, 
which  is  practically  tree  run  with  ciders,  bad  side 
worms  and  big  defects  out.  These  are  worth 
about  four  dollars  packed..  The  apple  crop  is 
perhaps  one  third  harvested.  There  is  some 
satisfaction  in  harvesting  and  marketing  fruit 
this  fall  for  the  return  is  more  nearly  an  adequate 
one.  But  this  does  not  help  the  grower  who  has 
little  or  no  fruit  to  harvest. 

The  cabbage  market  has  held  up  well  consider¬ 
ing  the  volume  that  has  been  moving  to  market 


out  of  this  territory — an  average  of  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  cars  per  week.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  the  price  of  domestic  or  Copenhagen  has 
fallen  so  low  that  its  movement  has  stopped 
while  in  other  cases  it  is  still  netting  growers 
from  six  to  seven  dollars.  Small  to  medium 
Danish  cabbage  has  held  steadily  at  nine  to  eleven 
dollars  F.  O.  B.  shipping  point.  We  loaded  a 
car  m  fifty  pound  sacks  this  past  week  which 
netted  us  about  fourteen  dollars  per  ton.  This 
is  a  very  satisfactory  way  to  handle  cabbage  too. 
\\  e  filled  the  sacks  in  the  field  counting  the  heads 
so  as  to  get  close  to  the  weights.  Then  we 
loaded  on  the  wagon,  weighed,  tied  and  reloaded 
on  the  truck.  The  post  of  the  whole  operation  in¬ 
cluding  hauling  was  only  about  five  hours  per 
ton  for  which  the  additional  price  more  than  paid. 
We  used  old  clean  feed  sacks  valued  at  four  cents 
apiece. 

Egg-s  Higher  Than  Last  Year 

Most  poultrymen  have  put  in  at  least  the  early 
pullets  and  production  has  begun  with  new  flocks. 
We  are  learning  not  to  put  them  all  into  winter 
quarters  at  once.  Development  is  more  or  less 
uneven  and  the  largest  and  best  developed  are 
sorted  out  and  put  in  while  those  not  fully  grown 
and  not  yet  ready  to  lay  are  le  ft  on  the  range  with 
plenty  of  grain  and  growing  mash  in  the  hoppers. 
Old  hens  are  practically  through  laying  and  in 
molt.  They  will  be  given  a  months  rest  without 
mash  and  with  grain  in  the  feed  hopper,  to  get 
ready  for  winter  production.  The  price  of  eggs 
which  averaged  about  five  cents  below  last  year 
all  through  the  spring  and  early  summer  months 
has  now  recovered  and  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  averaged  one  or  two  cents  a  dozen  above 
these  months  the  previous  year. 


IT  W  rrrfcresting  to  get  out  of  the  circle  in 
which  one  usually  moves  and  into  another 
with  which  he  is  not  so  familiar  and  to 
learn  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing  and 
thinking.  While  these  circles  overlap  it  often 
happens  that  a  person  does  not  know  what  is 
going  on  even  in  his  own  community  in  a 
group  in  which  he  is  not  active. 
So  I  was  much  interested  to  sit 
for  a  day  in  a  church  conven¬ 
tion.  Anyone  who  thinks — as 
some  do  who  have  no  church 
contacts — that  the  church  is  no 
longer  a  militant  organization 
as  a  whole,  has  an  inadequate 
idea  of  its  power.  The  church 
is  in  a  militant  mood  toward 
the  enforcement  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  amendment  which  it  be¬ 
lieves  in  more  than  ever  and  intends  to  see 
that  it  is  strictly  enforced.  . 


fiUREITT. 


How  Shall  We  Be  Clothed? 


Many  of  Our  Industries  Depend  Entirely  On  the  Changing  Wants  of  Women 


THEREWITHAL  shall  we  be 
clothed”  has  not  always  been  the 
question  uppermost  in  women’s 
minds,  popular  opinion  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  At  The  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  history  clothing  or  the  total  lack  of  it 
made  little  difference  in  people’s  minds.  In  fact 
it  is  supposed  that  the  first  object  in  wearing 
anything  was  for  ornament,  rather  than  for 
protection  or  modesty.  As  some  have  said 
philosophically  “It’s  all  in  what 
you’re  used  to,  anyhow”. 

Some  savages  feel  perfectly  well 
dressed  if  only  their  skin  is  tattooed 
or  painted ;  others  forego  even  that 
embellishment.  Mohammedan  na¬ 
tions  forbid  their  women  to  go 
abroad  unless  their  faces,  the  lower 
pt?et  at  least,  are  heavily  veiled ;  the 
Chinese  insist  that  the  feet  be  com¬ 
pletely  hidden. 

Time  was  in  Western  countries 
when  women’s  knees  were  kept 
shrouded  in  an  atmosphere  of  rigid 
decency  as  well  as  with  several  layers 
of  clothing — I  even  remember  trying 
on  a  dress  once  and  it  was  vetoed  be¬ 
cause  it  showed  an  inch  of  the  stock¬ 
ing  above  the  shoe  top.  Nowdays 
stockings  are  made  to  show;  just 
walk  down  fifth  Avenue  or  any  Main 
Street  if  you  doubt  this  statement. 

And,  honesty  forces  us  to  admit,  we 
can’t  see  that  the  world  is  any  nearer 
the  bow-wows  because  women’s 
knees  are  visible.  Some  of  their 
owners  would  be  far  more  artistically 
tressed — leaving  out  the"  question  of 


modesty — if  their  d  .  ses  were  longer,  but  that 
is  getting  ahead  of  my  story. 

Westermarck,  the  historian,  says  that  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  shame  is  not  the  cause  but  the  result  of 
covering  the  body;  that  modesty  is  evidently  self- 
conscious  caused  by  the  unusual — it  might  be 
from  wearing  clothing  or  from  going  without  it. 
If  custom  or  convention  is  followed  no  self- 
consciousness  will  arise. 

The  savage  who  painted  on  his  body  a  scar 


This  old  illustration  from  the  December  1865  issue  of  American  Agriculturist 
shows  that  point  of  development  when  women’s  clothing  was  probably  most  exag¬ 
gerated  and  uncomfortable  m  Children’s  clothing  was  modelled  after  that  of 

the  grown-ups. 


because  a  real  scar  brought  him  distinction  of  a 
sort  exhibited  a  very  human  quality,  which  per¬ 
sists  through  the  highest  level  of  society.  The 
savage’s  necklace  of  bear’s  claws  and  elk’s  teeth 
represented  his  prowess  as  a  hunter.  Men  do 
not  wear  necklaces  nowadays ;  they  hang  them  on 
their  wives  instead — another  way  of  showing 
prowess,  in  the  financial  world,  of  course.  So 
clothing  came  to  indicate  in  which  stratum  of 
society  the  wearer  belonged  due  to  the  degree  of 
success  he  had  achieved.  This  dif¬ 
ference  in  dress  to  indicate  social 
standing  was  most  marked  during  the 
middle  ages  when  one  could  tell  at  a 
glance  whether  he  looked  upon  serf, 
vassal,  lord  or  upon  a  member  of  cer¬ 
tain  tradesmen’s  guilds. 

The  first  real  garments  came  after 
the  period  when  belts,  aprons,  brace¬ 
lets  and  fancy  headdress  were  worn 
purely  for  ornament.  Rude  pms 
were  used  to  fasten  about  the  man  01 
woman  a  flat  piece  of  woven  ma¬ 
terial,  fur  or  skin.  As  they  became 
more  skillful  at  the  business,  they 
began  to  form  the  materials  into 
garments  which  more  or  less  con¬ 
formed-  to  the  shape  of  the  body. 
Some  influence  finally  caused  men  s 
clothing  to  differ  from  women  s. 
Most  likely  it  was  the  same  influence 
which  affects  the  matter  today,  that 
of  occupation.  The  women,  keepers 
of  the  fire  and  tenders  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  did  not  roam  so  far  afield  as 
did  the  men.  Therefore  the  women 
could  more  easily  indulge  their  fane} 

( Continued  on  page  14) 
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How  Mrs.  Stone  Made  a  Success  With  Chickens 

More  Important,  How  She  Makes  a  Success  of  Living 


By  Mrs.  GRACE  WATKINS  HUCKETT 

Household  Editor  American  Agriculturist 


IT  was  a  busy  household  that  morning  during 
State  Fair  when  the  A.A.  Household  Editor 
went  out  to  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  to  interview 
the  “success”  lady,  Mrs.  James  H.  Stone,  by 
name.  What  with  going  to  the  Fair  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  going  to  a  funeral  the  afternoon  of  the 
visit  and  the  usual  business  of  housekeeping  be¬ 
sides  dressing  chickens 
for  the  “store”  it  took  a 
woman  of  good  humor 
as  well  as  good  man¬ 
agement  to  add  one 
more  item  to  an  over¬ 
flowing  schedule.  No 
wonder  that  occasional 
detours  had  to  be  made 
to  see  if  the  potatoes 
were  safely  on  in  time 
for  dinner,  the  roast 
cooking  and  other 
things  ready  for  a  meal 
of  9  people.  Sixteen 
huge  home-baked  loaves 
of  bread  each  week 

Mrs.  James  H.  Stone  of  make  UP  the  USUal  SUP" 

Marceiius,  n.  y.  ply  and  even  then  some¬ 

times  extra  must  be  bought,  but  as  Mrs.  Stone 
said,  “My  family  simply  hate  baker’s  bread.” 

Everything  else  seems  to  be  done  on  a  similar 
large  scale — and  they  do  it  themselves  too.  Al¬ 
though  the  farm  is  a  dairy  farm,  which  in¬ 
cidentally  sends  Flolsteins  to  State  Fair  every 
year  and  furthermore  regularly  brings  home 
prizes,  Mrs.  Stone’s  chief  activity  is  hatching  and 
selling  chickens.  She  sells  other  things  too,  but 
more  of  that  later. 


stand  at  which  she  advertised  live  broilers  at  50 
cents  each.  They  went  so  fast  she  had  to  buy 
others  to  fill  the  demand.  Two  years  ago  she 
raised  500  and  this  year  the  number  had  increased 
to  1200.  She  runs  an  incubator  which  holds  4000 
eggs.  She  hatched  over  8000  baby  chicks,  sold 
them  to  others  who  raise  them  and  is  still  buying 
them  back  after  they  mature  for  her  trade.  She 
has  sold  1500  broilers  this  season  besides  culled 
fowls  and  keeps  800  layers.  Naturally  her  busi¬ 
ness  is  largest  during  the  summer  months  when 
the  number  of  tourists  is  greatest.  She  herself 
selects,  kills  and  helps  pick  chickens,  the  largest 
number  done  any  one  day  on  the  farm  being  102. 
She  uses  her  culls  for  the  trade  and  attributes 
much  of  her  success  in  the  chicken  business  to  her 
constant  culling. 


These  things  cost  money,  of  course,  but  pay  be¬ 
cause  they  make  a  good  impression  on  customers. 

The  old  stone  milk  house  has  been  converted 
into  a  “store”..  In  one  end  is  a  deep  trough  with 
constantly  running  water  to  keep  the  butter  firm. 
A  huge  refrigerator  holds  other  supplies  which 
must  be  kept  fresh.  Mrs.  Stone  says  she  some¬ 
times  wonders  if  she  has  too  much  on  hand,  but 
things  always  go.  She  does  not  make  butter  for 
sale  but  gets  it  directly  from  the  Middle  West. 
She  has  a  large  number  of  customers  who  come 
there  especially  for  butter,  requiring  100  pounds 
per  week.  From  75  to  100  pounds  of  pot  cheese 
make  up  the  weekly  sales  on  that  article.  She 
makes  up  neat  parcels— never  uses  newspapers 
for  that  purpose — and  everything  goes  out  from 
her  “store”  as  fresh  as  is  possible  to  have  it  and 
in  first  class  condition.  No  wonder  she  has  to 
{Continued  on  page  14) 


Chickens  are  sold, 
either  alive,  cooked  or 
dressed.  Chicken  pies 
are  made.  When  dress¬ 
ed,  the  boilers  are  split, 
ready  for  cooking. 
Everything  sold  is  put 
up,  as  Mrs.  Stone  says, 
“just  as  nice  as  we  know 
liow”.  Chickens  are 
wrapped  in  special  white 
paper,  eggs  are  packed 
in  cardboard  egg  boxes 
neatly  labeled  with  the 
Stones’  name  and  pot 
cheese  is  sold  in  pint- 
She  started  out  four  years  ago  with  a  roadsidesize  cartons^  with  a  lid. 


Part  of  Mrs.  Stone’s  Flock  of  800  Laying  Hens. 


Proposed  Election  Amendments  Vital  to  F  arm  Interests 

Explanations  of  the  Proposals- -Don’t  Fail  to  Vote  On  Them  On  Election  Day 


IN  New  York  State  the  election  of  officers  this 
fall  is  not  as  important  as  usual,  but  we  hope 
that  none  will  fail  to  go  to  the  polls  and  cast 
their  ballot  according  to  their  judgment  on 
the  amendments  to  the  State  constitution  which 
will  be  proposed.  These  amendments  have  been 
discussed  for  years,  finally  passed  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  people  at  the 
the  coming  election.  They  are  so  important 
they  will  vitally  affect  the  welfare  of  every 
citizen.  We  are,  therefore,  taking  some  space 
here  to  explain  each  of  them  in  some  detail.  If 
there  is  any  point  not  clearly  understood  after 
reading  this  article,  we  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  by  correspondence. 

Amendment  No.  1 

Executive  Budget  Amendment 

Shall  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution , 
requiring  the  governor  to  submit  to  the  legislature  a 
budget  containing,  among  other  things,  a  complete  plan 
°f  proposed  state  expenditures  and  estimated  revenues, 
accompanied  by  a  bill  or  bills  for  all  proposed  appro - 
prialions,  and  limiting  the  power  of  the  legislature  zvith 
respect  to  appropriations,  be  approved? 

You  are  to  vote  “yes”  or  “no”  on  the  above. 
V\  hat  does  it  mean?  If  passed,  this  amendment 
to  the  New  York  State  constitution  will  require 
that  the  heads  of  each  of  the  State  departments 
such  as  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  etc.,  must  submit  to 
the  Governor  on  or  before  October  15  of  each 
year  itemized  estimates  of  desired  appropriations 
to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  their  departments 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  for  hearings  on  these  estimates  before  the 
Governor  who  has  the  power  of  revising  them  if 
he  thinks  necessary.  Representatives  of  the 
financial  committees  of  the  legislature  shall  be 
invited  to  attend  such  hearings  and  make  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  estimates  and  about  any  pro¬ 
posed  provisions  of  them. 


The  amendment  also  provides  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  must  submit  to  the  legislature  before  Jan¬ 
uary  15  a  budget  containing  among  other  things 
a  complete  plan  of  proposed  expenditures  and 
estimates  of  the  State  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year, 
also  a  statement  of  the  State’s  revenues  of  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  current  and  for  the  past  fiscal 
year.  The  budget  must  contain  also  the  present 
fiscal  condition  of  the  State  and  an  estimate  of 
what  its  financial  condition  will  be  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  at  the  end  of  the  coming  year.  The 
budget  will  contain  a  bill  for  all  proposed  appro¬ 
priations  together  with  proposals  of  taxation  to 
meet  these  appropriations,  and  provides  that  the 
Governor  may  amend  or  supplement  the  budget 
before  action  upon  it  by  the  legislature  and  within 
thirty  days  after  its  submission. 

The  amendment  provides  also  for  hearings  on 
the  budget  before  the  legislature  and  gives  the 
Governor  and  heads  of  departments  the  right, 
and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  heads  of  the  de¬ 
partments  when  required  by  the  legislature,  to 
appear  and  be  heard  in  respect  to  the  budget 
while  it  is  being  considered  and  to  answer  in¬ 
quiries  about  it.  The  legislature,  except  in  the 
case  of  appropriations  for  itself  and  for  the 
judiciary,  may  not  alter  the  appropriation  bill 
submitted  by  the  Governor  except  to  strike  out 
or  reduce  items  therein,  but  it  may  add  new, 
distinct  and  separate  items  for  single  objects. 

Summing  all  this  up,  Amendment  No.  1  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  State  must  have  a  businesslike 
budget  provided  by  the  Governor  who  gets  his 
facts  from  the  different  department  heads.  This 
budget  is  then  submitted  by  the  Governor  to  the 
legislature  where  hearings  thereon  are  held  and 
any  suggested  reductions  made,  after  which  the 
appropriation  bill  is  passed  providing  the  finances 
for  the  coming  year. 

This  proposal  for  an  executive  budget  helps 
to  place  the  State  government  on  a  straight  busi¬ 


ness  basis.  Therefore,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  to- the 
average  citizen’s  interest  to  vote  “yes”  on  this 
amendment. 

Amendment  No.  2 

City  Debt  Limit 

Shall  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
excluding  all  water  debts  in  computing  the  debt  limit 
of  cities  generally,  excluding  certain  other  debts  in  com « 
puting  the  debt  limit  of  cities  of  certain  classes,  and  in 
particular  permitting  the  City  of  New  York  to  incur 
debts  not  exceeding  $300,000,000  for  the  construction 
or  equipment,  or  both,  of  new  rapid  transit  railroads, 
such  debts  to  be  excluded  in  computing  its  borrozving 
pozver,  be  approved? 

This  amendment  means  that  at  the  present  time 
certain  cities  have  reached  their  debt  limit  and  are 
unable  to  borrow  further  because  of  law  to  make 
some  absolutely  necessary  improvements  such  as 
better  transportation  facilities.  We  believe  that 
this  is  a  matter  of  local  control  and  the  city  voters 
should  have  the  right  to  act  as  they  choose  on 
matters  affecting  their  own  tax  interests,  and  that 
farmers  at  least  should  vote  “yes”.  Putting  it 
another  way,  it  is  really  none  of  our  business  and 
we  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  cities  doing 
as  they  please  about  local  improvements.  They 
have  to  pay  for  them,  not  us. 

Amendment  No.  3 

Grade  Crossing  Elimination 

Shall  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution > 
as  to  the  special  debt  heretofore  authorized  for  elimina¬ 
tion  of  grade  crossings,  and  proznding  that  the  50% 
share  to  be  met  by  the  state  and  localities  together,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  divided  equally  between  the  state  and  th'e 
city,  town  or  village,  shall  be  divided  betzveen  the  state 
ami  county,  state  and  city  or  state,  county  and  city > 
the  proportions  to  be  determined  by  lazv,  be  approved? 

This,  in  our  opinion,  is  the  most  important  of 
all.  You  will  remember  that  an  amendment  was 
approved  by  the  voters  providing  for  a  special 
debt  of  $300,000,000  to  be  spent  in  eliminating 
grade  crossings  in  the  State.  As  the  amendment 
was  first  passed,  the  railroad  was  to  pay  half 
{Continued  on  page  6) 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 


1  expat  to  pass  through  this  life  but  once. 
If  therefore  there  is  any  kindness  I  can  show, 
or  any  good  I  can  do  to  any  fellow-being,  let  me 
do  it  now,  let  me  not  defer  or  neglect  it  for  / 
shall  not  pass  this  way  again. — A;  B.  Hegeman. 


A  Good  Trespass  Law 

“n°WN  in.Malne”  there  Is  a  No  Trespass 

J-/  Law  which  certainly  has  teeth  in  it.  It 
reads.  Whoever  wilfully  commits  any  trespass 
or  knowingly  authorizes  or  employs  another  to 
do  so,  by  entering  the  garden,  orchard,  pasture, 
cranbeny  ground,  improved  blueberry  ground  or 
improved  ground  of  another,  with  intent  to  take, 
carry  away,  destroy  or  injure  trees,  shrubs,  grain' 
hay,  fruit,  vegetables,  turf  or  soil  thereon,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $100  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  nine  days.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  law  is  simply  and 
concisely  stated.  It  covers  the  subject  well  and 
places  no  mistake  about  the  penalties,  which  in¬ 
clude  imprisonment.  We  have  a  pretty  good 

Tiespass  Law  in  New  York,  but  it  could  be  im¬ 
proved. 


Why  Do  We  Fight  Our  Neighbors? 


“The  farmers  of  this  state,  even  if  united,  fo: 
y  a  small  fragment  of  the  entire  population  a 
divided,  as  they  are  now,  on  so  many  questions/th 
influence  threatens  to  become  negligible.” 


TIIw  above  is  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  written 
by_  a  man  prominent  in  the  agricultural  af- 
faiis  of  New  York  State  and  it  expresses  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  which  every  farmer  not  only  of  New 
l  ork  but  of  the  entire  nation  can  well  give  serious 
attention.  We  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  the 
farmers  of  the  nation  are  rapidly  becoming  out¬ 
numbered  by  city  people  and  that  therefore  on 
every  question  where  the  interest  of  the  city  is 
dilfeient  from  that  of  the  country  the  farmers 
may  expect  to  be  outvoted.  And  this  is  especially 

the  case  if  no  two  groups  of  farmers  can  ever 
agree. 

YY  e  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  that  farm- 
eis  fight  among  themselves  much  more  bitterly 


and  with  more  animosity  than  they  do  with  groups 
outside  of  the  farm  business.  Whether  it  is  the 
rural  schools,  the  question  of  eradication  of  bovine 
tuberculosis,  or  the  great  problem  of  marketing 
milk  or  other  commodities,  it  is  always  the  same. 
We  as  farmers  seem  to  be  more  interested  in 
“putting  it  over”  on  our  neighbors  than  we  are  in 
standing  together  to  advance  the  interests  of 
agriculture. 

This  is  rather  plain  talk,  but  it  is  the  truth, 
and  we  may  as  well  realize  first  as  last  that  the 
farm  interests  cannot  expect  to  make  any  great 
amount  of  progress  until  they  can  agree  among 
themselves  as  to  what  that  progress  should  be. 


Forty  Per  Cent  Richer  in  Fourteen  Years 

IN  December  1926,  the  average  union  rate  of 
wages  in  the  United  States  would  buy  42.5 
per  cent  more  than  in  1913.  Study  that  state¬ 
ment  for  a  moment.  It  means  more  than  higher 
wages ;  it  means  that  the  average  working  man  in 
the  United  States  is  more  than  40%  richer  and 
can  maintain  that  much  higher  standard  of  life 
today  than  he  could  only  fourteen  years  ago.  The 
average  person  in  the  United  States  today  is  rich 
beyond  the  dreams  of  kings  even  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  has  blessings  and  luxuries  that  the  rich 
never  dreamed  of  in  olden  times.  Think  of  the 
wealth  in  automobiles  alone  that  speed  up  and 
down  any  highway  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  And 
automobiles  are  only  one  indication  of  the  great 
individual  wealth  of  the  average  citizen. 

With  all  of  which  we  have  no  quarrel  what¬ 
ever.  We  are  glad  of  it.  The  average  man  and 
woman  is  the  one  who  ought  to  be  happy  and 
ought  to  be  able  to  raise  the  standard  of  life. 
Our  only  cause  of  regret  is  that  the  worthy  men 
and  women  who  live  on  the  farms  are  not  sharing 
in  this  wealth  to  the  extent  that  those  who  follow 
other  occupations  are.  But  even  here  we  are 
optimistic,  for  agriculture  being  a  fundamental 
occupation  must  in  time  receive  its  just  share  of 
rewards  for  labor  and  capital  expended  or  else 
progress  cannot  be  maintained. 


Chain  Stores  and  the  Old  Time  Dealers 

ONE  of  the  greatest  changes  in  modern  busi¬ 
ness  methods  is  being  brought  about  by  the 
increasing  number  of  chain  stores.  These  great 
corporations,  having  sometimes  hundreds  of 
branch  stores,  are  springing  up  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  they  have  made  heavy  inroads  on 
the  business  of  the  independent  merchant.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  ability  to  do  business  on  a  large 
scale  and  to  buy  and  sell  in  great  quantities,  the 
chain  stores  are  usually  able  to  sell  at  lower  re¬ 
tail  prices  than  the  regular  merchant.  The  result 
is  that  many  of  the  independent  merchants  in  both 
the  cities  and  in  small  towns,  are  having  grave 
difficulty  in  keeping  business  on  a  paying  basis 
and  these  independent  merchants  are  greatly  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  their  future. 

There  is  a  future,  however,  for  a  lesser  num¬ 
ber  of  such  merchants,  who  recognize  the  modern 
competition  of  the  chain  stores,  by  introducing 
similar  efficient  methods.  J.  H.  Tregoe,  writing 
in  The  Eastern  Dealer,  hits  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  he  says,  “A  large  number  of  retailers  who 
never  learned  to  conduct  their  business  properly, 
are  now  reaping  the  harvest  of  iveeds  from  the 
tares  sown  in  the  days  when  there  seemed  to  be 
no  urgent  need  for  training.” 

The  modern  retailer  must  advertise.  He  must 
fix  up  an  attractive  front  in  the  windows  of  his 
store.  The  stock  must  be  new  and  well  and  neatly 
arranged  and  above  all,  the  customer  must  be  met 
with  a  welcome  and  an  enthusiastic  attitude  of 
service. 


Who  Said  the  World  Will  Starve? 

IT  has  recently  been  stated  that  the  Dead  Sea 
contains  fertilizer  elements,  chiefly  potash,  to 
the  value  of  a  trillion  dollars.  For  centuries  and 
thousands  of  centuries  the  sun  has  been  evaporat¬ 
ing  the  water  from  this  sea  without  an  outlet, 
as  rapidly  as  it  has  entered. 


“Boiling  down”  a  solution  by  the  use  of  heat 
is  a  slow  and  costly  process  as  anyone  who  has 
tended  a  maple  sugar  outfit  can  testify.  How¬ 
ever,  as  used  by  nature  with  the  sun  as  the  source 
of  heat  and  with  time  no  object  it  is  the  cheapest 
method  of  concentrating  or  boiling  down  a  solu¬ 
tion. 

For  years  the  Turks,  who  ruled  the  land,  pre¬ 
vented  any  complete  survey  or  any  use  of  the 
potash  deposits.  Since  the  world  war,  British 
geologists  have  been  at  work  and  now  announce 
that  the  value  of  these  deposits  is  over  a  trillion 
dollars,  about  three  times  the  total  wealth  of  the 
United  States. 

When  this  vast  natural  storehouse  of  fertility 
is  opened,  pessimists  will  again  be  forced  to  re¬ 
vise  their  estimate  of  the  date  when  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  world  will  approach  starvation.— 
LI.  L.  C. 


The  Woman  Voter 

HAS  the  privilege  of  voting  made  the  differ¬ 
ence  that  you  expected  it  would?  Is  your 
bailiwick  the  place  of  sweetness  and  light  which 
you  anticipated?  Some  of  us  remember  the  dire 
consequences  which  were  predicted  by  those  who 
opposed  woman  suffrage.  Have  you  noticed  that 
the  high  position  of  womankind  has  been  re¬ 
duced  because  the  women  of  your  neighborhood 
register  their  opinion  so  that  it  counts?  Not 
enough  that  you  could  notice  it,  no  doubt.  Times 
may  be  changing  and  we  always  hear  that  things 
are  not  what  they  used  to  be,  but  honestly  and 
truly,  do  we  want  them  like  they  used  to  be? 

Have  you  forgotten  those  election  days  which 
were  excuses  for  a  general  letting-down  of  the 
bars  of  restraint  with  much  drinking  and  brawling 
going  on  so  that  men  did  not  want  their  wives 
and  children  on  the  streets  ?  And  do  you  re¬ 
member  how  the  secrets  of  government,  town  of 
otherwise,  were  shrouded  in  mystery  and  one  was 
supposed  to  be  able  to  work  a  sort  of  magic  be¬ 
fore  comprehending  its  mysteries?  But  women 
are  finding  out  by  experience  that  the  average 
person’s  part  in  governmental  procedure  is  no 
more  complicated  than  their  own  household  af- 
fairs  and  we  certainly  do  not  hear  half  as  much 
about  election  day  debauches  as  we  used  to  hear. 
So  things  are  improving,  the  “good  old  days”  and 
their  advocates  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  greatest  difficulty  comes  from  those  who 
are  content  to  have  the  privilege  of  voting  with4 
out  making  the  effort  to  use  it.  Indifference  has 
defeated  more  good  movements  than  opposition 
ever  did.  This  year  the  numerous  amendments 
coming  up  for  vote  need  your  most  intelligent 
thought — and  presence  at  the  polls. — G.  W.  H. 


Planning  a  World  Farm  Congress 

THE  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at 
Rome  is  planning  to  take  a  world  farm  census 
in  1930.  If  this  information  is  properly  as¬ 
sembled  and  organized  for  all  of  the  different 
countries,  it  will  be  immensely  valuable  to  agn* 
culture.  It  is  often  said  that  the  price  of  wheat 
is  not  set  in  America  but  in  Liverpool,  meaning 
that  with  modern  rapid  transportation  producers 
of  every  country  have  been  brought  closer  to¬ 
gether  so  that  what  one  does  has  definite  effect 
on  every  one  else  no  matter  where  he  lives. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Chestnut 

PERHAPS  the  reason  some  women  do  not 
vote  more  than  they  do  may  be  attributed  to 
the  following  reason :  , 

During  the  agitation  in  behalf  of  womans 
suffrage,  an  ardent  advocate  pleaded  with  a  tire 
looking  married  woman,  and  said :  . , 

“Just  think!  Wouldn’t  you  love  to  go  with 
y^our  husband  to  the  voting  place,  and  there  cas 
pour  vote  along  with  his?” 

The  woman  shook  her  head  decisively  and 
answered :  ^.Tl7 

“For  Goodness  sake!  IF  THERE’S  ON 
SINGLE  THING  THAT  A  MAN’S  ABLE 
to  BY  HIMSELF.  LET  HIM  DO  IT.” 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

These  Intimate  Personal  Problems  May  Arise  in  Your  Own  Experience 


UNDER  this  heading-  are  printed  letters 
from  readers  needing  advice  on  per¬ 
sonal  matters.  No  letters  are  pub¬ 
lished  if  the  writer  indicates  they  are 
not  to  be  published  and  no  names  are  ever 
published.  All  receive  very  careful  attention 
and  a  personal  letter  goes  to  the  writer.  You 
are  invited  to  write  if  you  have  some  perplex¬ 
ing  problem. 

*  *  * 

“We  have  taken  the  American  Agriculturist  for  a 
great  many  years  and  would  surely  miss  it  if  it  did 
not  come.  Last  night  as  I  was  reading  it  I  saw  your 
article  “Tell  Us  Your  Troubles”.  Well,  I  don't  know 
if  this  is  really  any  trouble  but  I  have  been  thinking 
of  asking  someone  this  question. 

We  live  on  a  farm  and  this  fall  my  - 
son,  17  years  old,  is  going  to  go 
away  to  school  and  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  what  he  will  have  to  take  with 
him.  What  will  he  need? — MOTH¬ 
ER. 


ers  of  rural  districts,  either  men  or  women.  Do  you 
think  that  any  of  your  readers  would  care  to  write? 
I  am  twenty-eight  so  would  prefer  hearing  from  peo¬ 
ple  around  my  own  age  or  older.  Hoping  that  I  can 
gain  a  few  pen  friends.”— RURAL  TEACHER. 


I 


DO  hope  that  “Rural  Teacher”  will  find 
responsive  souls  among  the  other  rural 
teachers  who  certainly  are  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  readers.  Any  who  would  like  to 


write  “Rural  Teacher”  can 


get 


her  name  and 


address  by  writing  Aunt  Janet  for  it. 

*  *  * 

Deserted  by  Thankless  Child 

“It  is  with  regret  that  I  pen  this  letter  to  you.  I 
am  seventy  years  of  age  at  my  next  birthday.  I  am 
the  father  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  My  wife 
died  in  ’twenty-three  and  ever  since  then  there  has 


Gratitude 

By  Dr.  John  W.  Holland 

TTERE  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from  a  friend  of  our 


Rev.  J.  W.  Holland 


1AM  not  able  to  tell  offhand 
just  what  your  son  will  need 
when  he  goes  away  to  school 
because  it  will  make  some  dif¬ 
ference  whether  he  stops  in  a 
dormitory  or  boards  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  home.  I  am  writing  to  the 
school  to  send  you  a  catalogue 
which  gives  this  information. 

As  for  your  son’s  clothing, 
that  too  will  depend  on  how  he 
is  situated.  If  he  expects  to 
send  his  laundry  home  to  be 
done  he  will  probably  need 
more  underwear,  shirts,  collars, 
handkerchiefs  and  socks  be¬ 
cause  of  the  delay  in  mailing  or 
carrying  them  back  and  forth. 

He  will  need  at  least  one-half 
dozen  suits  of  underwear,  prob¬ 
ably  more  shirts  and  still  more 
of  the  smaller  articles. 

He  should  have  a  second 
best  suit  for  school  wear  and 
one  best  suit.  However,  at  the 
farm  schools  they  usually  need 
khaki  shirts  and  trousers  and 
shoes.  A  mackinaw  or  wind 
breaker  is  also  very  useful.  I 
hardly  expect  that  there  will 
be  any  formal  social  affairs 
there  so  you  need  not  worry  ...... 

about  any  formal  evening 

clothes.  If  he  gets  interested  in  those  things 

and  needs  them  he  will  probably  work  that 

out  for  himself  after  he  has  been  there  for  a 

while. 


family.  I  want  to  pass  it  on  to  you. 

“Whatever  of  good  comes  to  you,  be  it  little  or  great,  think  of  it  as  coming 
directly  from  God.  For  everything  that  brings  you  quiet  joy,  or  peace  or  true 
delight,  be  it  merely  the  smile  on  the  face  of  a  child,  or  the  fragrance  of  a  flower, 

or  the  nightly  closing  of  your  eyes  in  sleep;  be  it  some 
worthy  action  well  done,  or  the  timely  lift  of  a  friendly  hand; 
be  it  song  or  sermon,  beauty,  art  or  science;  for  every  good 
that  comes  to  you  let  some  thought  of  God  ring  through  the 
innermost  rooms  of  your  heart  of  hearts. 

Do  this  faithfully,  and  soon,  you,  too  will  find  yourself 
so  frequently  in  the  new  company  of  happiness  that  life  will 
be  beginning  anew.” 

That  is  a  sentiment  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful.  Gratitude 
is  the  golden  gateway  through  which  all  good  things  re¬ 
ceive  their  coronation  and  color. 

“Thank  you’*  is  not  in  the  word  book  of  fools.  Boors 
know  it  not.  The  un-thinking  are  strangers  to  it.  Only 
the  gentle  and  the  kind  know  when  to  pronounce  it. 

There  are  two  words  that  are  the  base  stones  upon 
which  to  found  a  home.  The  first  is  LOVE  and  the  other  is  THANK  YOU. 

The  pigs  root  and  grunt  beneath  the  oak  tree,  crunch  the  acorns  that  fall  from 
the  friendly  branches,  but  never  say,  “Old  Tree,  I  thank  you.”  The  reason  is 
that  they  are  pigs.  It  makes  me  think  of  a  question  asked  me  by  a  small  boy, 
“Why  do  pigs  eat  so  much?”  When  I  gave  up,  he  answered  “So  that  they  can 
make  hogs  of  themselves.” 

When  men  do  great  things,  such  as  flying  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  people 
throng  by  millions  to  show  their  gratitude,  and  the  hero  reads  his  glory  in  a  na¬ 
tion’s  eyes.  Is  his  deed  of  any  finer  quality  than  the  conduct  of  the  father  and 
mother  of  a  family  through  long  years  of  working  and  praying?  It  is  not.  It  is 
only  unusual. 

When  men  and  women  have  learned  to  thank  each  other  for  the  graces  and 
courtesies  of  every-day  life,  they  have  gone  a  long  way  on  the  road  to  perfect 
happiness. 

When  sons  and  daughters  can  think  of  the  blessings  brought  to  them  by  the 
love  and  fidelity  of  parents,  and  thankfully  appreciate  the  sacrifices  made  in  their 
behalf,  Satan  will  have  a  hard  run  for  his  money  to  corrupt  their  souls. 

I  predict  that  when  we  understand  the  nature  of  the  GOOD,  we  shall  then 
learn  to  spell  it  with  one  O — GOD. 


point  where  outside  advice  will  mean  any¬ 
thing.  So  far  as  I  understand  the  circum¬ 
stances  I  do  not  see  any  way  for  you  to  man¬ 
age  other  than  to  give  up  the  home  altogether 
and  get  a  place  in  a  sort  of  home  especially  for 
elderly  people. 

There  are  many  nice  boarding  houses  or 
homes,  as  they  are  called,  and  I  believe  that 
you  would  find  a  congenial  atmosphere  there 
which  would  probably  please  you  even  better 
than  trying  to  force  your  daughter  and  son  to 
do  something  which  they  evidently  will  not 
do.  It  is  very  sad  of  course  but  life  is  not 
easy  for  any  of  us  and  we  have  to  bear  such 
trials  as  best  we  can.  If  you  are  not  able  to 
pay  your  own  expenses  in  such  a  home— where 
they  try  to  keep  prices  as  reasonable  as  possi¬ 
ble — it  may  be  that  they  can 
either  requisition  a  certain 
amount  of  help  from  your  chil¬ 
dren  so  that  it  may  be  provid¬ 
ed  in  some  way. 

In  many  of  these  homes  ar¬ 
rangements  are  made  so  that 
elderly  people  can  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  to  help  pay 
their  expenses  but  it  all  de¬ 
pends  on  what  sort  of  place 
you  get  in  to.  *  *  *  If  you  need 
to  write  us  again  we  shall  be 
glad  to  do  what  we  can. 

(We  also  wrote  to  a  local 
welfare  organization  whose 
kind  and  efficient  representa¬ 
tive  called  on  the  writer  of  the 
letter.  She  knew  of  a  good 
housekeeper  who  would  be 
willing  to  keep  house  for  him 
and  in  that  way  make  life  more 
home-like  for  him,  at  least  until 
he  is  able  to  dispose  of  his 
property  and  get  into  a  home 
being  built  for  retired  carpen¬ 
ters.) 

*  *  * 


Do  You  Know  of  a  Place? 


UT 

l  am 
place  on 
filing  else 
learn 


a  woman  with  three  children  and  I  want  a 
a  farm  where  I  can  do  milking  and  any- 
that  I  can  do,  which  is  a  lot.  Can  also 
anything.  Would  you  help  me  find  such  a 
P ace-  I  want  a  house  with  fuel  and  milk  and  at 
nlH  i,  ^  a  monff1,  I  have  milked  since  I  was  7  years 
for  TVe  a  g°°d  educatio?,  could  feed,  dean  stables 
r  am  strong  and  working  outside  now  every  day. 
can  ^ve  references.  My  mother  is  with  me  to  look 
anv  the  chl.ld^en  which  are  small  and  no  bother  to 
yone.  This  is  the  only  work  I  know  and  it  would 

nl me  strong  and  fit.  Could  you  find  me  such  a 
Place  for  a  trial?” 

VV7  E  hope  that  the  A.  A.’s  sympathetic  fam- 
c  ,  .  ^-v  readers  will  help  this  mother  to 
i;ff1  ‘  ,le  W°H<  she  desires  so  she  can  keep  her 
uttle  family  together. 


Pural  Teachers  Please  Answer 

!ocai, ^aching  a  rural  school  in  a  rather  backward 
•,y  of  the  Adirondack^  and  have  been  thinking 
would  be  interesting  to  hear  from  other  teach¬ 


been  a  contention  in  the  family  and  I  have  had  to 
bear  all  the  cruel  treatment  at  the  hands  of  my 
daughter  and  sons.  They  have  done  any  and  every¬ 
thing  detrimental  to  me.  I  furnished  the  home,  the 
rental  of  which  would  have  cost  them  $50  a  month.  I 
paid  the  taxes,  the  electric  and  gas  bills  and  the  coal 
bill.  My  wife  and  I  have  worked  hard  all  of  our  lives 
to  support  the  family  and  tried  to  pay  for  the  home. 
My  daughter  had  charge  of  the  money  just  the  same 
as  my  wife  for  three  long  years  and  used  it  as  she 
pleased  and  there  was  no  questions  asked.  Then 
came  a  time  that  I  got  out  of  work  and  the  money 
got  low  as  I  could  get  no  job  as  I  was  too  old,  but 
I  paid  my  board  just  the  same.  Then  she  would  not 
speak  to  me  any  more  and  told  her  brother  that  she 
would  not  cater  to  me  any  more  and  she  did  not. 
She  has  not  spoken  to  me  nor  asked  me  to  a  meal 
for  over  a  year  and  neither  has  her  brother.  She  has 
tried  to  take  my  property  away  from  me.  She  has 
done  everything  to  hurt  my  feelings,  she  has  lied  to 
me  repeatedly  and  when  she  left  me  she  took  every¬ 
thing  in  sight  and  she  forced  an  entrance  and  broke 
locks  to  get  these  things  out  when  I  was  away.  Her 
brother  had  to  do  her  bidding  or  else  he  was  on  the 
outs  with  her  so  you  see  what  a  predicament  I  am 
in  now.  I  will  have  to  sell  out  and  go  with  strang¬ 
ers.  I  think  my  son  has  done  me  a  wrong  but  it  is 
largely  his  sister’s  fault.  I  could  write  a  lot  more.  I 
hope  some  one  will  show  him  that  he  did  not  do  the 
right  thing  J>y  me.” — AGED. 


L 


“i 

>ca 

that 


HILDREN  who  do  not  feel  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  taking  cafe  of  their  parents  in 
their  old  age  us  it  ally  have  gone  beyond  the 


c 


Wants  to  Study  Library 
Work 

“I  am  a  high  school  graduate  and 
have  had  a  partial  normal  school 
course.  Have  been  a  school  teacher 
for  five  years  and  I  am  anxious  to 
become  a  children’s  librarian.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  I  may  be  able  to 
learn  and  earn  at  the  same  time?” 

IBRARY  work,  even  that 
part  of  it  which  relates  to 
work  with  children,  requires  special  training 
of  at  least  a  year  in  an  approved  library  school. 
Most  such  schools  admit  only  college  grad¬ 
uates,  or  offer  courses  in  library  work  only  to 
those  who  have  acquired  junior  or  senior  col¬ 
lege  standing.  It  probably  is  not  possible  at 
any  of  these  schools  to  earn  while  you  learn. 
Information  as  to  which  schools,  if  any,  admit 
non-college  graduates  on  examination,  and 
which  schools  offer  the  best  tarining  in  library 
work  with  children  may  be  had  from  the  Board 
of  Education  for  Librarianship,  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  86  Randolph  Street,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Of  course  it  is  still  possible  for  libraries  to 
employ  any  person,  trained  or  untrained,  and 
set  them  to  work.  This  offers  opportunity  for 
learning  and  earning  at  the  same  time,  but  one 
learns  in  this  way  only  the  methods  in  one 
library  and  such  an  arrangement  is  in  no  sense 
considered  as  adequate  training  for  library 
work.  Few  who  do  such  work  get  very  far  and 
no  one  in  earnest  about  taking  up  library  work 
should  stop  short  of  at  least  one  year,  and  bet¬ 
ter  two,  in  one  of  the  library  schools. 
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Est.  131£— Fat’d 

Admits  Ultra-Violet  Bays 

Brings  Winter 

Hens  quit  laying  In  winter  because  glass  windows  stop 
th&eun’e  ultra-violet  rays.  Give  them  a  GLASS  CLOTH 
scratch  shed  and  they  start  laying  like  it  was  June. 
GLASS  CLOTH  admits  ultra-violet  light  freely.  Hens 
exercise.  Egg  paralysis  disappears.  Egg  glands  function. 
Jt  is  common  for  400  hens  to  lay  $1000  worth  of  eggs  in  the 
cokrmonths.  A  $5.00  roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  makes  you 
tremendous  profits.  Half  a  million  successful  users.  Try 
It  this  winter.  Make  big  egg  money.  Order  a  roll  at  once. 


Make  Your  Home 
Wlnter-Ylgkt  ) 

Simply  tack  GLASS  CLOTH  over 
your  screens  to  make  fine  storm 
doors  and  windows.  Admits  abun¬ 
dant  light.  Brings  comfort.  Shuts 
out  cold.  Saves  fuel  and  doctor  bills.  Ideal  for  enclosing 
porches«»nd  sleeping  porches.  Like  adding  new  rooms  at 
tmafi  cost.  Violet  rays  are  healthful  for  humans,  too. 

New  Super-Strength  Material 

Our  new  material  is  the  strongest  of  Its  kind  on  earth, 
•"tough  as  boot  leather."  Lasts  longer  No  increase  in 
ppca  Genuine  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner 
Bros  Patented.  No  other  has  our  weather  resisting 
formula.  Transparent,  waterproof  and  weatherproof. 
To  protect  you  against  imitations  we  place  the  name 
"GLASS  CLOTH"  on  every  yard.  Look  for  it  when  buy¬ 
ing.  It  is  your  guarantee  of  quality.  Originated  in  1916 
anckproven  by  eleven  years’  success. 


SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER 


$6.00  brings  big  roll  45  ft.  long  and  36  in.  wide.  (Covera 
scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If,  after  10  days'  use,  you  do  not 
find  it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and 
we  will  refund  your  money.  Common  sense  instructions. 
"Feeding  for  Eggs,"  and  catalog,  showini 


quest.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it  order 

TIIDUCD  DBnC  Bladen,  Nebr. 
lUnNtn  DnUOi  Wellington,  Ohio 


x  uses,  on  re¬ 
direct  from  us. 

Dept.  01 9 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent. ;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees 


SPROUL  MFC.  CO. 

Delevan,  N.  Y. 


TIME  FLOUR  FQg 


TAKES  THE  PLACE  OF  SHELL  AND  GRIT 


SUPPLIES  CALCIUM  FOB  BONE'AND  BODY- 
.BUILDING.  PRODUCES  HARO  SHELL  ECGS.  ! 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  AND  FEEDING  FORMULA 

LIMESTONE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  OFAMERICA.NEHfTDN.K. 


DEEDING  PIGS: 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross, 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
ttock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Keer 
them  a  week,  and  If  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled— no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

t.  S. — Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $5.50  each 


; SHEEP  BREEDERS ; 

120  BREEDING  FWFS onc  t0  flTe  ycars  0,< 

TT  aaivl.e.iaihvj  E,  VY  ED  grade  Shropshire,  grad 
Hampshire  and  Shropshire  Delaine  naif  bloods. 

Also  carload  tested  grade  Guernsey  and  grade  Holstei 
heifers  to  freshen  through  the  winter. 

OSWALD  J.  WARD  &  SON  *  •  CANDOR,  N.  Y 


:  B  A  B  Y  CHICKS: 

Jones ’Barred  Rock  Chicks 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  4=  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  PULLE1 

Also  Barred  Rocks  For  Sale — April  Hatch  $2.00  ea 
May  Hatch  $1.75.  Vigorous  well  bred  stock.-  Ship  i 
number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Pigs  2  months  old,  Wh 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  $4.00  each 
WILLIAM  DAILEY,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  TEL.  10 

BABY  CHICKS  is;™- 

fw  ?‘ns 'E  & 

bif,  broiler’s.  Send  for  prices 
KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM, 'Laurel,  De 

BABY  CHICKS*  vocks’  reds’  LEeH0RI 

■0RM4W  r  mure  .*  Jrom  statc  Supervised  Floe 
C.  JONES,  INC.,  Box  152,  Georgetown,  E 


American  Agriculturist,  October  29,  1927 

Proposed  Election  Amendments  Vital  to  Farm  Interests 


of  the  expense,  the  state  25  per  cent,  and 
the  other  25  per  cent  by  the  city,  town  or 
village.  If  this  amendment  had  been  car¬ 
ried  out  immediately,  it  would  have  com¬ 
pletely  ruined  thousands  of  taxpayers, 
mostly  farmers,  in  the  small  towns  and 
villages.  The  amendment  now  proposed 
provides  that  the  railroad  shall  pay  50 
per  cent  as  originally  planned,  the  state 
25  per  cent,  and  the  other  25  per  cent  by 
the  county  and  the  city  where  the  crossings 
are  instead  of  by  the  smaller  units  of 
government,  the  village  and  township. 

As  every  farmer  knows,  it  makes  a 
great  deal  of  difference  whether  big  pub¬ 
lic  expense  has  to  be  paid  entirely  by  a 
town  or  by  the  local  village,  or  whether 
it  is  spread  over  the  entire  county.  Don’t 
fail  to  vote  “yes”  on  this  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  4 

Salaries 

Shall  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution ,  increasing  the  annual  salary 
of  the  governor  to  tzventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  of  the  lieutenant-governor  to  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  of  each  member  of 
the  legislature  to  tzvo  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  be  approved? 

This  proposal  explains  itself.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  would  have  a  small 
tendency  to  raise  taxes,  we  believe  that 
farmers  should  vote  “yes”  on  this  amend¬ 
ment.  If  we  are  to  get  competent  men 
-worthy  of  representing  our  interests  in  the 
legislature  and  in  the  state  government  in 
general,  we  must  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  leave  their  business  and  devote 
their  energy  and  ability  to  their  public 
office.  The  salaries  now  paid  to  state 
officers  have  not  been  increased  in  many 
years  so  that  in  buying  power  they  are 
entirely  out  of  line  with  other  salaries 
and  incomes. 

Amendment  No.  5 

Head  of  Executive  Department 

Shall  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  making  the  governor  the 
head  of  the  executive  department,  be  ap¬ 
proved ? 

This  needs  no  explanation.  Certainly 
the  Governor  should  be  the  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  the  State,  and  the  answer 
to  the  proposal  is  “yes”. 

Amendment  No.  6 

Four  Year  Term 

Shall  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  increasing  the  terms  of  of¬ 
fice  of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor, 
comptroller,  attorney  general  and  state 
senators  from  tzvo  ycars  to  four  years  and 
of  members  of  assembly  from  one  year 
to  tzvo  years,  to  first  a* ply  to  such  officers 
to  be  elected  at  the  general  election  in 
1928,  and  requiring  the  reference  of  pro¬ 
posed  constitutional  amendments  to  the 
next  legislature  having  a  nezvly  elected 
assembly,  be  approved? 

As  the  political  parties  have  taken  op¬ 
posite  sides  on  this  question,  and  as 
American  Agriculturist  is  non-partisan 
in  its  attitude,  we  are  not  expressing  an 
editorial  opinion  on  this  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  7 

Highway  in  Forest  Preserve 

Shall  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  permitting  the  state  to  con¬ 
struct  a  state  highway  in  the  forest  pre¬ 
serve  in  Essex  County  from  Wilmington 
to  the  top  of  White  face  Mountain,  be  ap¬ 
proved  ? 

This  amendment  is  unimportant  except 
to  certain  localities. 

Amendment  No.  8 

Condemnation  by  Counties 

Shall  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  authorizing  counties  to  con¬ 
demn  more  land  than  needed  for  construct¬ 
ing  parks,  public  places,  highways  or 
streets,  provided  the  additional  land  be  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  form  suitable  build¬ 
ing  sites  abutting  thereon,  and  permitting 
the  county  to  sell  or  lease  any  portion  of 
such  lands  not  needed  for  such  parks, 


( Continued  from  page  3) 
public  places,  highways  or  streets,  be  ap¬ 
proved? 

Amendment  No.  9 

Annexation  of  Territory  by  Cities 

Shall  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  preventing  the  annexation  of 
territory  to  a  city  without  the  consent  of 
the  people  residing  in  the  territory  to  be 
annexed,  given  by  a  majority  vote  on  a 
referendum  called  for  that  purpose,  be  ap¬ 
proved  ? 

One  Contribution  of  State 
College  Pays  Annual  Cost 

DENN  State’s  service  to  the  farmers  of 
the  state  was  pictured  vividly  today 
by  Dean  R.  L.  Watts.  He  explained  the 
threefold  service  of  the  school  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  terms  of  men,  grain,  and  money. 

In  1906,  after  the  usual  period  of  in¬ 
struction,  the  college  graduated  Charles  F. 
Noll,  who  promptly  entered  research  work. 
Three  years  later  he  made  a  selection  of 
wheat  now  widely  known  as  Pennsylvania 
44.  A  few  years  of  testing  proved  that 
this  new  wheat  yielded  five  bushels  to  the 
acre  more  than  any  other  variety.  Had 


the  work  stopped  here,  Pennsylvania  44 
would  not  have  been  very  beneficial  to 
the  farmers. 

However,  the  extension  workers  carried 
the  good  news  of  this  new  variety  out 
into  the  state.  In  1921  the  experiment 
station  distributed  2500  bushels  which  were 
sown  on  1500  acres.  In  1919  and  in  1924 
government  surveys  of  wheat  varieties  and 
acreages  showed  a  remarkable  increase 
in  the  use  of  Pennsylvania  44.  The  1924 
survey  revealed  22.8  per  cent  of  the  acre¬ 
age  growing  the  Penn  State  wheat.  Since 
then  the  good  qualities  of  the  wheat  have 
brought  still  wider  use  so  that  fully  one- 
third  of  the  total  area  now  is  growing 
“44”. 

This  amounts  to  350,000  acres,  the  dean 
declares.  If  the  increase  of  five  bushels 
still  obtains  this  means  a  total  of  1,750,- 
000  more  bushels  than  would  he  possible 
with  the  old  types.  Conservatively,  this 
number  of  bushels  is  worth  $2,000,000 
without  any  additional  expenditure  by  the 
farmers.  During  the  next  biennium,  the 
dean  says,  the  net  additional  earnings  of 
the  farmers  due  to  this  variety  will  he  at 
least  $4,000,000,  a  sum  equal  to  the  legisla¬ 
tive  appropriation  for  the  college. 


Mexican  Bean  Beetle  Invades  New  York 


'  I  ’HE  South  has 
know  the  Mexican 
bean  beetle  for  several  years.  Its 
zone  of  influence  has  been  enlarging  an¬ 
nually  and  now  New  York  is  included. 
Just  how  serious  it  will  be  remains  to  be 
seen. 

The  Mexican  bean  beetle  is  of  the  lady- 
beetle  type  and  is  a  biting  or  chewing 
insect.  It  is  hemispherical 
in  form  and  carries  six¬ 
teen  small  black  spots  on 
a  light  brown  ground. 
The  eggs  look  much  like 
those  of  the  Colorado  Po¬ 
tato  beetle,  and  are  laid 
in  clusters  underneath  the 
-eaf.  The  larvae  feed  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaves 
and  so  are  difficult  to  reach 
by  sprays  and  dusts.  They 
arc  however  successfully  controlled  by 
means  of  arsenicals  and  also  with  sodium 
fluosilicate  though  of  course  protection  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  the  crop. 

Carlot  Carrots 

Last  year  California  deposed  New  York 
as  the  leading  state  in  the  production  of 
carlot  carrots.  However  the  shipping 
seasons  of  the  two  states  reach  their 
peaks  at  different  times.  May  is  the  high 
month  for  the  former  while  we  ship  most 
heavily  in  the  fall  and  early  winter.  Much 


Holiday-Making  Pedestrian:  Ah,  this 
must  be  about  the  only  place  where 
you  can  escape  the  risk  of  being  run 
down  by  those  infernal  motor  cars. — 
Life. 


of  our  crop  goes  into 
cold  storage.  Most 
of  it  is  grown  on  muckland  and  the  size 
and  quality  are  usually  very  good.  Os¬ 
wego  county  grows  quite  an  extensive 
acreage  for  a  large  and  famous  maker  of 
soups.  This  concern  demands  very  uni¬ 
form  interior  color — all  orange  and  not 
a  combination  of  orange  and  lemon.  This 
character  in  seed  stocks  is  receiving  new 
attention  and  considerable  improvement  is 
noticeable  in  trials  when  the  better  strains 
are  compared  with  ordinary  stocks.  On 
October  7  upstate  hulk  carrots  were  bring¬ 
ing  $18-20  per  ton  in  New  York. 

Watermelons  and  Sweet  Potatoes 

Upstate  New  York  is  not  watermelon 
and  sweet  potato  country.  Nevertheless, 
many  of  us  like  them  and  we  like  to  see 
them  grow.  At  Ithaca,  where  the  season 
is  shorter  than  in  Monroe  County  and 
considerably  longer  than  in  Allegany,  we 
have  harvested  a  considerable  number  of 
watermelons  this  year,  nor  had  we  con¬ 
sidered  the  season  especially  favorable. 
We  had  practically  none  last  year.  We 
will  also  dig  a  few  sweet  potatoes.  With 
both  of  these  crops  we  consider  that  about 
three  years  out  of  five  the  results  justify 
planting  for  home  use.  For  the  somewhat 
venturesome  gardener,  this  is  sufficient 
lure.  F.or  the  intensely  practical,  the  re¬ 
turns  are  not  great  enough  to  make  the 
effort  worth  while. 

We  consider  the  Fordhook  the  best  of 
the  early  watermelons,  better  than  Cole’s 
Early  and  Harris  Early.  The  Porto  Rico 
sweet  potatoes  are  desirable  for  those  who 
like  them  juicy  and  the  Red  Stem  Jersey 
for  the  “drys”. 

A  Good  Bean  Book 

New  York  is  one  of  the  great  bean 
states  and  one  of  our  own  sons  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  book  on  the  subject  that  many  of 
our  readers  will  want  to  add  to  their 
libraries.  E.  V.  Hardenburg  of  Cornell 
is  the  author  of  “Bean  Culture”,  Mac- 
millan  is  the  publisher  and  three  dollars 
is  the  price.  It  is  not  a  large  hook  but 
the  amount  of  information  that  is  packed 
within  the  covers  is  rather  unusual ;  and 
not  only  information  but  understanding  as 
well,  which  is  even  more  important. 

The  bean  plant  is  taken  as  a  basis  for 
the  work  and  the  reader  is  made 
acquainted  with  it,  its  peculiarities  and  re¬ 
quirements,  in  most  enlightening  fashion- 
The  emphasis  is  upon  dry  beans,  but  the 
special  needs  of  snap  beans  for  maiket 
and  cannery  are  not  neglected.  Not  many 
of  the  questions  one  asks  are  neglecte 
and  the  style  is  most  readable. 


By  PAUL  WORK 
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1  Know  It’s  Good  Because  It’s 
Advertised  in  American  Agriculturist 


TJ  ESULTS  count  in  radio.  When  you  buy  a  receiving  set 

you  have  a  right  to  expect  that  it  will  respond  quickly 
and  accurately  to  your  touch.  No  adjusting  or  tinkering.  No 
shrieks  and  howls.  Just  quick  and  faithful  service  when  you 
want  it,  whether  you  tune  for  a  near-by  station  or  one  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  away.  This  holds  true  whether  it  is  an  inex¬ 
pensive  set  or  a  big  high-priced  one  that  will  bring  in  stations 
from  coast  to  coast. 

The  service  you  get  from  the  radio  depends  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  that  is  built  into  it.  Put  together  the  finest  materials, 
utilize  designs  worked  out  through  years  of  careful  research, 
enlist  the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  engineers,  and  you 
have  a  known  product  that  is  bound  to  give  results.  The  man¬ 
ufacturer  is  not  taking  any  chance  at  all  when  he  tells  you 
what  such  a  set  will  do.  He  knows  what’s  in  it. 


There  are  receiving  sets  on  the  market  that  do  not  and 
cannot  deliver  satisfactory  service.  Some  concerns,  taking 
advantage  of  great  interest  in  radio,  have  thrown  together 
outfits  which  are  built  only  to  sell.  Like  mongrel  livestock, 
no  matter  how  little  you  pay  for  them  they  are  not  worth 
having. 

You  never  need  doubt  the  quality  of  any  radio  set  you  see 
advertised  in  American  Agriculturist.  The  rules  of  this  publi¬ 
cation  are  strict.  We  guarantee  every  advertisement,  and  on 
account  of  that  guarantee  every  advertiser  must  pass  the 
closest  scrutiny.  On  a  radio  set  advertised  in  these  columns 
the  trade-mark  is  the  personal  signature  of  a  manufacturer 
worthy  of  your  confidence,  who  is  proud  to  stand  back  of  his 
product.  When  you  buy  through  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertising  you  have  this  manufacturer’s  guarantee,  and  also 
American  Agriculturist’s  assurance  of  good  faith. 


American  Agriculturist  Advertisements  Are  Guaranteed 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 
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MILK  PRICES 


THE  following  are  the  October 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Uanvtnens  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


1 

2 

2 
2 

3 


4 


Cla»* 

Dalrymen’6 

Sheffield 

League 

Producers 

Fluid 

Milk  . 

. .  .$3.37 

$3.22 

Fluid 

Cream 

,  . 

2.20 

A 

Fluid 

Cream 

..  2.36 

B 

Cond. 

milk 

Soft  Cheese  . , 

...  2.61 

Evap. 

Cond, 

Milk 

Powder 

Hard 

Cheese 

. .  .2.35 

2.10 

Butter  and 

American  cheese . Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotation*  on 
Butter  ano  American  cheese. 


The  Class  1  League  price  for  October, 
1926  was  $3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s 
$2.95  for  3%. 

i’Be  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
tht  final  prices  the  farmei  receives.  The 
finai  price  received  trom  the  dealer  Is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Interstate  Producers 
The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  Drice  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  tc  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  tor  3% 
milk  is  $2  54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19  In  the  101  to  110 


US  TAN 
HIDE 


pox,  Coon.  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc...  aresseo 
Mia  made  mto  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  ana 
women) ,  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  ano  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear.  Hog  or  any  anima. 
aiue  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  mto  Bobes  Coats. 
Kuo-s,  etc.  Hides  tannea  mto  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  rives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTINC 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Sena  us  your  furs  fo: 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

560  -YELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30 -Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers.  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  ana 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  anc 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Estatlished  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
/our  lire  poultry  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
lOiiaay  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co  Inc.  “ 

West  Washington  Market,  N.Y  City 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


$1400  Secures  146  Acre  Farm 
3  Horses,  13  Cattle,  Harvested  Corn 

Oats,  potatoes,  cabbage,  millet,  garden  besides  large  amount 
hay,  furniture,  350  poultry,  sugar  outfit,  cider  mill,  full 
farm  equipment  thrown  in;  dandy  house  big  enough  for 
2  families,  large  barns,  hen  houses  for  600  birds;  short 
walk  motor  bus,  near  RR  &  market  town,  85  acres  level 
crop  land,  30-cow  spring  watered  pasture,  estimated  4000 
cords  stovewood,  100,000  ft.  timber,  sugar  grove  &  100 
fruit,  trees.  Age  forces  sale;  only  $4400  for  all.  $1400 
needed.  J.  H.  TOBIN,  Strout  Agency,  19  Main  St.,  Cort¬ 
land,  N.  Y. 


244  Acres  For  Large  Family 
Everything  Complete;  Tractor 

Horses,  cattle,  hens,  furniture,  all  crops  corn,  hay,  pota¬ 
toes,  grain,  fodder,  vegetables,  full  line  machinery,  such 
as  3-section  tractor  harrow,  milking  machine, .  gas  engine, 
gram  binder,  etc.,  included;  here's  a  large  scale  farm  for 
making  real  money,  160  acres  ,  tillable,  splendid  tractor 
fields,  spring-watered  pasture,  wood  land  and  orchard; 
good  9-room  house  &  bathroom,  furnace;  tenant  bouse, 
large  basement  barn,  other  needed  bldgs;  only  2%  miles 
village  advantages  &  shipping  point.  Unable  handle  longer, 
only  $6500  for  quick  sale;  part  cash.  Details  pg.  9  illus 
fall  bargain  catalog.  Copy  free.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R. 
4th  Ave..  New  York  City. 


Dutchess  Co.  General  Farm 
200  Acres,  Crops,  Stock,  Etc. 

Splendid  location,  southern  part  of  county,  near  Pough¬ 
keepsie.  few  steps  motor  bus;  170  acres  slit  loam  erop 
land,  brook  &  spring  watered  pasture,  all  kinds  fruit;  30 
acres  woodland:  good  ll-room  house,  running  water,  elec¬ 
tric  available,  large  barn,  other  bldgs.  Sacrifice  because 
ether  interests;  only  $9000  complete  with  horses,  cattle, 
hens,  sows,  auto  truck,  modern  machinery,  oats,  hay.  corn, 
apples,  potatoes,  etc.;  part  cash.  C.  D.  TOMPKINS, 
Strout  Agency,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
September  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is 
reported  as  $1.77  per  cwt.  for  Class  1. 

September  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announce  the 
following  July  prices  for  3.5%  milk: 


Gross  . $2.81 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool  Price  .  2.75 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness  .  .10 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  . $2.65 


The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  In  Septem¬ 
ber  1926  was  for  3%  $2.46  ($2.66  for  3.5%). 
The  September  1925  net  cash  price  to  farm¬ 
ers  was  $2.32!/2  (3%). 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  cash  price  to  Sheffield  producers  for 
3%  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  for 
September  1927  is  $2.73  per  hundred.  This 
is  equivalent  to  $2.93  for  3.5%  milk.  The 
Sheffield  price  for  September  a  year  ago 
was  $2.53(4  for  3%  milk. 

BUTTER  RECOVERS  LOST 
GROUND 


CREAMERY  Oct.  19, 

SALTED  Oct.  18  Oct.  11  1926 

Higher 

than  extra  .  .  495-4-50  48J4-49  47(/2-48 

Extra  (92  sc)  49  -  -48  46%.-47 

84-91  score  ..4054-48  40  -  47  38!/2-46(4 

Lower  G’ds  39  -40  3854-39(4  37  -38 


The  butter  market  recovered  the 
ground  it  lost  last  week.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  lost  more  ground  than  we 
mentioned  in  these  columns  for  the  day 
after  the  report  was  written  quotations 
slipped  another  half  cent.  Chicago  was 
responsible  for  that  plus  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  large  buyers  were  keeping 
off  the  market.  However,  this  depres¬ 
sion  was  short  lived  for  on  the  14th 
clouds  began  to  break  and  by  the  18th 
the  price  had  climbed  back  to  49c  for 
extras. 

Foreign  butter  has  started  to  arrive. 
Quite  some  Siberian  butter  is  in.  A  lot 
of  1000  cases  was  sold  to  arrive  at  36c 
c.  i.  f.  (Cash,  insurance,  freight).  An¬ 
other  lot  of  butter  arrived  from  London. 

The  situation  in  the  butter  market  ap¬ 
pears  very  sound.  The  Government  re¬ 
port  of  holding  in  warehouses  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1  show  an  increase  of  22,700,000 
pounds  over  the  holdings  of  a  3’ear  ago. 
Although  this  may  sound  like  a  lot  of 
butter,  nevertheless  it  is  not  considered 
unwieldly.  With  consumption  holding 
up  the  way  it  is  we  are  using  a  vast 
amount  of  butter. 

CHEESE  MAKES  ANOTHER  GAIN 

STATE  Oct.  19, 

FLATS  Oct.  18  Oct.  11  1926 

Fresh  fancy  ..2754-29  27-28J4  25  -2554 

Fresh  Av’ge  - 22(4-2354 

Held  Fancy  ...2754-2954  27-29  25  -  26 

Held  Av’ge  - - - - - - 

Last  week  we  were  a  little  too  pes¬ 
simistic  about  the  cheese  outlook  for  the 
coming  week.  Howrever  developments 
in  the  market  are  most  pleasing  for 
prices  have  advanced  again.  The  cheese 
market  is  in  a  very  firm  condition.  The 
cold  storage  holdings  are  constantly 
shrinking,  at  the  same  time  the  make  is 
not  at  all  burdensome.  In  fact  it  is  not 
up  to  requirements.  As  a  result  the 
market  in  Wisconsin  is  still  above  par 
with  New  York. 

New  York  State  flats  in  which  we  are 
more  interested  are  scarce  and  held  in 
very  firm  hands.  Most  of  the  business 
is  done  at  28  to  28T/>c  with  specials  at 
29c.  There  isn’t  a  great  deal  of  stock 
around  at  2754c. 

EGGS  ADVANCE  AGAIN 

NEARBY  WHITE  Oct.  19, 


Hennery 

Oct.  18 

Oct.  11 

1926 

Selected  Extras 

_ 66-70 

63-67 

77-78 

Average  Extras 

_ 62-65 

58-62 

74-76 

Extra  Firsts  _ 

. 54-60 

47-55 

65-72 

Firsts  . 

. 42-50 

39-44 

50-60 

Gathered  . 

. 37-57 

36-52 

40-68 

Pullets  . . 

32-36 

42-48 

Pewees  . 

27-28 

38-40 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

54-64 

55-61 

Gathered  . 

. 39-56 

37-52 

40-52 

Nearby  eggs  have  again  advanced, 
this  time  anywhere  from  3  to  4c  a  doz¬ 
en.  However,  we  are  not  keeping  pace 
with  a  year  ago  as  the  quotations  above 
will  show.  New  laid  eggs  have  been 
scarce  and  nearby  whites  of  fancy  qual¬ 
ity  and  large  size  have  been  very  short. 

The  market  itself  is  rather  difficult  to 
analyze.  It  is  irregular.  Fancy  fresh 
eggs  of  the  top  grades  of  course  are 
very  firm  hut  when  you  get  into  some 
of  the  lower  grades  which  show  the 
effects  of  holding  quotations  begin  to 
cover  a  wider  range.  At  the  same  time 
cold  storage  eggs  that  show  "high  inter¬ 


ior  quality  are  firm.  Interior  quality  is 
becoming  more  of  a  factor  on  the  mar¬ 
ket. 


LIVE  POULTRY  MART  STILL 
UNSETTLED 


FOWLS 

Oct.  18 


Colored  . 25-28 

Leghorn  . 16-18 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . . 23-28 

Leghorn  . 18-28 


DUCKS,  Nearby  _ 25-28 


Oct.  19, 
1926 
26-29 
18-21 

19-21 

18-20 

22-31 


The  live  poultry  market  is  still  an  un¬ 
settled  affair.  The  Jewish  holidays  are 
still  in  vogue  and  quotations  are  pretty 
hard  to  obtain.  On  Friday  and  Satur- 
da}’,  the  14th  and  15th  when  trading  was 
the  heaviest,  colored  fowls  by  express 
sold  at  25  to  30c,  Leghorn  fowls  sold 
anywhere  from  16  to  20c,  spring  chick¬ 
ens,  colored,  sold  from  24  to  27c,  while 
Leghorns  brought  anywhere  from  17  to 
22c,  squab  broilers  higher. 

Of  late  quality  has  been  a  very  dom- 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for 
your  benefit  by  American  Agriculturist 
cooperating  with  the  New  York  State 
and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:00  to  12:15  A..M. 
Eastern  Standard  time. 


mating  influence.  A  lot  of  poor  stock 
has  ben  arriving  and  these  naturally 
have  been  very  draggy,  the  market  not  * 
clearing  at  any  one  time.  On  good 
stock  however,  the  situation  has  been 
infinitely  better.  The  chicken  market 
has  not  been  as  satisfactory  as  the  fowl, 
though  good  stock  did  sell  well.  With 
fancy  express  stock  it  was  really 
a  seller’s  market  on  the  15th. 


POTATOES  SHOWING  A  BETTER 
TONE 

STATE  Oct.  19, 

Oct.  18  Oct.  11,  1926  1926 

150  lb.  sack  - -  ■ - - -  $4.00-4.10 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  -  — -  4.50-4.75 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack  3.10-3.50  2.75-3.10  4.25-4.50 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  4.50-4.75  3.25-3.75  4.85-5.25 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack  4.00-4.25  3.25-4.00  5.00-5.25 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  4.50-4.75  4.00-4.50  5.65-6.00 


The  potato  market  has  shown  a  little 
better  tone  of  late.  The  October  reoprt 
evidently  has  some  influence.  Long  Is¬ 
lands  have  been  firming  up  at  country 
points,  the  heavy  storms  that  prevailed 
over  Long  Island  on  the  17,  18  and  19 
interrupted  digging.  The  local  trade  is 
not  quite  as  firm  as  the  country  end  al¬ 
though  prices  are  higher  than  they  were 
a  week  ago.  Undoubtedly  we  will  see 
the  market  hold  at  about  the  present 
level  until  the  Cobblers  are  out  of  the 
Maine  deal.  There  are  some  who  pre¬ 
dict  that  we  are  going  to  see  a  steadily 
improving  potato  market.  Any  man 
that  makes  a  definite  prediction  about 
the  potato  market  is  assuming  a  tre¬ 
mendous  amount  of  responsibility  these 
days  for  what  appears  to  be  a  situation 
one  day  is  different  the  next.  Mrs.  John 
H.  Housewife  has  a  whole  lot  to  say 
about  it. 


However,  it  does  look  as  though  the 
deal  will  be  on  par  with  last  yaer  at 
least.  I  he  November  1  crop  report  will 
give  us  a  better  line  on  the  situation. 
I  he  October  1  report  shows  that  Maine 
and  New  York  will  both  have  crops  be¬ 
low,  those  of  a  year  ago  while  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  about  on  par.  On  that  basis 
we  should  see  the  total  average  better 
than  last  year.  The  Government  figures 
are  as  follows:  Maine  October  1  fore¬ 
cast,  32.035.000  bushels  comnared  with 
a  final  yield  last  year  of  36,830,000  bush¬ 
els.  The  Government  forecast  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1  for  New  York  was  28  350  000  bush¬ 
els  compared  with  29.016  000  bushels  a 
year  ag\a.  In  Pennsylvania  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  on  October  1  that  the  crop  would 
total  22.237.000  bushels  compared  with 
a  final  yield  last  year  of  22,176  000  bush¬ 
els.  Michigan  last  year  turned  in  a  final 
report  of  29,880,000  bushels  whereas  this 
year  the  forecast  on  October  1  was  23,- 
771,000  bushels.  In  Wisconsin  we  also 
have  a  reduction  from  last  year  when  a 
crop  of  27,140,000  bushels  was  dug,  the 
October  1  estimate  being  that  this 


year’s  crop  will  only  total  about  25,645. 
000  bushels.  In  Minnesota  they  'have 
quite  a  marked  increase.  On  October  1 
it  was  estimated  that  that  state  would 
dig  33,153,000  bushels  compared  with  a 
crop  of  29,800,000  bushels  last  year.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  Minnesota  is  going  to  be 
heard  from  later  on. 


FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago)  Oct.  18 

Wheat  (Dec.)  . 1-2754 

Corn  (Dec.)  . 8454 

Oats  (Dec.)  . 45%. 

CASH  GRAINS 
lAt  New  York) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red  ..1.47% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  _ 1.05% 

Oats.  No.  2  . 59 

FEEDS 


Oct.  19, 
Oct.  11  1926 

- -  1.4354 

- -  -77% 

- -  .44% 


1-483%  1.53 

1-0854  -945% 

•  60  ,54'4 

Oct.  16, 
1926 
33.00 
25.00 

26.50 
26.00 
32.00 

31.50 

37.50 
33.00 

31.50 

32.50 

33.75 

43.75 
29.00 

31.50 
33.00 

44.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  weal 
Buffalo  market  ana  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  tetter  of  the  N.  /. 
Stale  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 


(At  Buffalo ) 

Oct.  15 

Oct.  8 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.36.00 

37.50 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . 

.29.00 

29.00 

.32.00 

32.50 

Stand  Mids  . 

.30.00 

30.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.40.00 

41.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.37.00 

38.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.43.50 

44.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.38.50 

40.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.37.00 

40.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

.37.50 

38.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.39.00 

39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.48.00 

48.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  .  .. 

.40.00 

40.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . .  . 

.44.00 

44.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  .  . . 

.45.50 

45.50 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 

.46.00 

47.00 

BEAN  MARKET  STEADY 

The  bean  market  is  holding  steady  al¬ 
though  trading  has  been  very  light  in 
practically  all  varieties.  The  1927  crop 
pea  beans  are  bringing  from  $6.65  to 
$6.75  whereas  the  best  of  the  old  crop 
fails  to  bring  better  than  $6.25.  Mar¬ 
rows  are  selling  anywhere  from  $6.25 
to  $7.25  and  red  kidneys  from  $6.75  up 
to  $7.50.  There  have  not  been  enough 
whife  kidneys  moving  in  the  trade  to 
warrant  any  quotations. 

Reports  vary  on  the  bean  crop,  some 
sections  report  very  good  yields.  Re¬ 
ports  from  points  around  Perry,  N.  Y., 
state  that  yields  in  that  district  are  dis¬ 
appointingly  light. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  had  just  a  slice 
taken  off  its  upper  deck  during  the  past 
week.  The  best,  strictly  prime  calves 
were  quoted  at  $18  on  the  18th.  The 
best  that  nearbys  would  bring  was  $17. 

The  steer  market  is  still  a  very  firm 
and  steady  affair.  Primes  are  up  to 
$13.50  to  $14  with  choice  stock  anywhere 
from  $12  to  $13.  Medium  grade  stuff 
has  sold  anywhere  from  $11.50  to  $12. 
Feeders  with  nice  baby  beef  on  their 
hands  will  cash  in  this  year. 

Bulls  are  holding  steady,  heavy  fat 
states  bringing  from  $7.50  to  $7.75  with 
lighter  weights  down  to  $6.  Light  and 
common  stock  generally  from  $4.50  to 
$5.25. 

The  cow  market  is  about  the  same 
as  it  has  been  of  late,  heavy  fat  states 
selling  from  $6  to  $6.50,  mediums  from 
$5  to  $5.50,  other  lines  anywhere  from 
$2.50  to  $6  depending  on  the  condition 
and  quality. 

The  lamb  market  holds  fairly  good. 
The  best  states  have  been  bringing  from 
$12  up  to  $14.50  for  choice  lines.  Culls 
and  commons  have  been  anywhere  from 
$8.50  to  $10.  Some  southern  stock  has 
been  bringing  as  high  as  $15.  Hogs  are 
still  hanging  around  the  $12  mark. 
Yorkers  weighing  up  to  150  pounds  are 
bringing  anywhere  from  $12  to  $12.50, 
heavier  weights  however  have  a  hard 
job  gettting  better  than  $11.50. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 


Bay  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  backed  by  $10  OOO  bona. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


zs  firewood  -umber  lath-  oosts  etc  kipping 
le  can  De  attached  Lowest  oriced  oractiea  sa 
ie  Other  styles  ma  sizes  at  noney  maKinz 
•  -  o rices  A.»c  H  &  L  all  steel 

tranteec  m/F  \  Concrete  Mixers  -  money  saver 

on  alt  concrete  iobs 

.  Write  oaay  for  FREE  CAT,f,P^ 
showing  aU  mnas  saws,  engines: 
leea  mils  concrete 

fence  Ford&Fordson  AttacWner** 

etc  Full  ot  surprising  Bargain 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO 

_  <  A  DnllAl/illOr  »  ** 
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News  From  Among  the  Farmers 


(9)  351 


South  Jersey)  Farm  News 

dates  back  to  some  purchases  made  in  the 
past  from  the  flock  of  Prof.  James  E. 
Rice,  the  noted  poultry  judge  from  Cor¬ 
nell  -University. 

♦  *  * 

'  |  ’HIS  week  marks  the  close  of  the 
Vineland  and  the  Bergen  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  contests.  As  we  go  over  the  state 
we  find  an  increasing  amount  of  interest 
in  these  contest  flocks  and  the  records  the 
birds  are  able  to  develop.  Down  at  the 
Poultry  Convention,  Atlantic  City,  the  egg 
record  on  a  hen  is  looming  up  as  just 
as  important  a  factor  as  the  milk  record 
of  a  cow.  This  accounts  for  the  presence 
in  the  egg  laying  contests  of  many  new 
breeders  who  are  anxious  to  get  records 
on  their  flocks  as  a  real  selling  argument 
for  their  stock.  We  find  many  poultry- 
men  are  taking  quite  serious  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  quality  eggs  and  chicks  in  an 
effort  to  have  the  very  best.  Judging 
from  the  reports  we  pick  up,  there  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  many  more  new  faces  at  the 
Egg  Laying  contests  this  next  year. 

Just  as  the  interest  in  the  egg  contests 
continues  to  grow,  it  has  become  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  the  law  now  provides 


*'  I  VIE  middle  of  October  has  come  and 
A  gone  and  still  no  killing  frost  has 
struck  the  lower  half  of  New  Jersey. 

Farmers  are  still  busy  picking  peppers 
gathering  pumpkins,  digging  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  and  gathering  other  tender  crops 
that  are  usually  killed  by  frosts  at  this 
time  of  the  season.  It  is  generally  ex¬ 
pected  that  South  Jersey,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  Camden  and  Gloucester 
Counties  that  we  will  have  a  killing  frost 
by  the  tenth  of  October.  The  weather 
has  surely  favored  the  fall  work  on  all 
of  the  truck  and  general  farms  of  New 
Jersey.  Despite  the  fact  that  most  all 
crops  have  been  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
late  in  maturing,  the  Indian  Summer 
weather  of  the  first  week  in  October  and 
the  absence  of  frosts  until  after  the  middle 
•of  the  month  is  proving  a  real  aid  to  the 
farmers. 

*  *  * 

rT,HIS  has  proven  to  be  a  real  Grangers 
1  week  in  New  Jersey.  On  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  the  12th,  a  special  session  of 
the  State  Grange  was  held  in  the  Armory 
at  Asbury  l  ark  for  the  initiation  of  a, 
class  of  about  100  candidates  and  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  the  15th,  Gloucester  County  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  celebrated  its  Fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

The  Sixth  degree  initiation  at  Asbury  A  TTunnruo,  ,  .  .  - J 

Park,  was  observed  by  using  the  new  and  ^^LIHULGH  October  is  rolling  merrily  township  of  Ellisburg  one  of  the  branches  ticipation 
revised  degree  work.  This  was  the  first  along  toward  November  we  are  still  of  Sandy  Creek  overflowed  its  hankc  anri  t-t-,-.-,,  tu 

having  remarkably  nice  weather. 


for  another  contest  and  the  money  for  its 
establishment  has  been  appropriated  year 
after  year  and  then  reverting  back  into 
the  treasury.  We  have  been  informed 
that  a  move  is  on  foot  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  another  egg  laying  contest  in 
Hunterdon  County.  One  progressive 
citizen  of  that  county  has  already  of¬ 
fered  to  the  state  the  deed  for  the  land 
if  the  contest  will  be  brought  to  this 
county. 

The  establishment  of  the  egg  laying 
contest  in  Hunterdon  county  would  have 
for  its  object  the  development  of  a  con¬ 
test  devoted  to  the  heavier  breeds  more 
than  the  present  contest.  The  growing 
interest  in  the  meat  breeds  particularly 
in  Hunterdon  County  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  egg  laying  contest  there 
would  be  an  ideal  situation. 

*  *  * 

p^EXT  week  the  Farm  Bureau  starts  on 
another  membership  drive,  that  offers 
much  promise  for  success.  During  the  re¬ 
cent  months  there  has  been  a  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  organization  and  the  needs 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Farm  Bureau. 


At  the  recent  convention  of  farm 
leaders  in  Trenton,  the  development  of 
a  real  constructive  agricultural  program 
offering  farm  relief  was  mapped  out  and 
its  success  is  to  a  certain  extent  going  to 
depend  on  the  cooperation  secured  on  the 
membership  campaign  now  getting  under 
way. 

ihe  last  few  days  has  witnessed  the 
closing  of  the  canning  factories  for  to¬ 
matoes  and  the  start  made  on  the  pumpkin 
crop.  It  has  been  a  long  season  for  the 
canners  and  every  tomato  that  ripened  has 
had  a  chance  to  be  taken  to  the  market 
or  to  the  factory.  Taken  all  the  way 
through  it  has  been  a  fairly  satisfactory 
season.  Prices  have  been  fair  and  the 
crop  up  to  normal  with  very  few  tomatoes 
rejected  by  the  canners. 

_  The  pumpkin  crop  is  proving  rather 
light,  with  a  slight  increase  in  the  acre¬ 
age.  Prices  have  advanced  one  third  in 
price  in  the  last  two  weeks  with  canners 
paying  $12  per  ton  at  the  factory.  It 
has  developed  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
pumpkin  and  the  few  factories  running 
are  buying  up  every  pumpkin  they  can  get 
at  this  price.  It  will  take  until  the  first 
of  November  to  get  the  last  of  the  crop 
in  the  cans.  In  the  meantime  the  crop  has 
been  carefully  stored  away  in  barns  and 
under  hay  piles  to  keep  out  the  frost.— 
Amos  Kirby. 


News  From  the  North  Country 


time  that  the  work  has  been  given  and 
those  who  saw  it  were  claiming  that  it  is 
a  decided  improvement  over  the  old  form 
in  many  respects. 

1  he  Gloucester  County  Pomona  meet¬ 
ing  was  marked  by  the  attendance  of  most 
of  its  former  Masters  and  fitting  cere¬ 
monies  was  held  in  their  honor.  A  bird’s 
eye  view  of  the  activities  of  this  Grange 
was  portrayed  by  the  reading  of  the 
Grange  history  which  portrayed  the  most 
noted  events  in  the  history  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  county.  A  crowd  of  about 
500  patrons  attended  the  meeting. 

* *  *  * 

Rain,  last  week  prevented  the  holding 
of  the  Salem  County  Fair  and  it  was  post¬ 
poned  for  one  week.  Instead  of  holding 
it  one  day,  the  management  arranged  for 
a  two  day  and  two  evening  display  of  the 
products  of  Salem  County.  This  was 
more  than  an  agricultural  fair,  it  was  a 
cooperative  exposition  with  all  of  the 
business  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
county  joining  hands  to  make  it  a  suc¬ 
cess.  Here  we  saw  the  products  of  the 
farm,  the  factory  and  the  store,  all  on  the 
same  level  and  all  of  them  Salem  County 
grown  or  made.  It  was  a  real  treat  to 
see  the  products  of  one  of  the  biggest  in¬ 
dustrial  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  ranking  equally  with  the  products 
of  the  farm,  which  likewise  has  helped 
to  make  the  county  famous. 


Only 

one  or  two  killing  frosts  and  no  snow  is 
a  good  record.  At  the  same  time  the  old 
theory  that  a  frost  was  needed  to  bring 
out  the  colors  in  the  leaves  on  the  trees 
and  shrubs,  has  been  exploded.  Not  in 
years  have  the  colors  been  so  gorgeous 
and  beautiful,  with  the  blending  of  the 
greens,  yellows,  reds,  and  browns  out¬ 
distancing  the  efforts  of  the  greatest 
painters.  Everywhere  one  hears  people 
speaking  of  the  rides  that  they  have  taken 
through  Northern  New  York  and  into  the 
Adirondacks. 

Speaking  of  the  Adirondacks  reminds 
us  that  the  deer  hunting  season  has  just 
begun  and  hundreds  of  cars  from  all 
corners  of  the  state  are  passing  through 
on  their  way  to  “the  big  woods”.  This 
fall  outing  has  come  to  be  a  big  annual 
event  in  the  lives  of  many  both  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  village.  Estimates  made 
by  those  versed  in  hunting  claim  that 
over  one  thousand  from  Jefferson  county 
alone  were  out  after  the  elusive  deer  on 
the  first  day  of  the  season. 

One  thing  especially  noticeable  this 
year  by  those  who  have  been  in  the  local 
woods  and  swamps  is  the  lack  of  part¬ 
ridge.  These  birds  seem  to  have  almost 
utterly  disappeared.  Inspector  E.  H. 
Gammon  of  the  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  claims  that  a  closed  season  will  be  de¬ 
clared  on  these  birds  in  order  that  they 
may  have  opportunity  to  return.  The  ex- 


of  Sandy  Creek  overflowed  its  banks  and 
carried  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  en¬ 
silage  corn  that  was  cut.  One  farmer 
lost  over  one  third  of  his  crop  that  he  had 
just  finished  cutting  in  preparation  to  fill¬ 
ing  his  silo  the  next  day.  The  rain  was 
a  boon  however  to  wells  and  springs,  and 
has  filled  the  ground  nicely  in  preparation 
for  winter  when  it  arrives. 

*  *  * 

rJ~'HIS  seems  to  be  the  time  for  Farm 
Bureau  meetings  where  plans  for  the 
coming  year  are  being  mapped  out.  St. 
Lawrence  held  their  advisory  council 
meeting  last  Friday  at  which  M.  H. 
Streeter,  of  Gouverneur,  president  of  the 
bureau,  presided.  B.  A.  Pyrke,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  gave  the  main  address,  the 
rest  of  the  day  being  taken  up  with  dis¬ 
cussions  of  activities.  The  milk  producers 
of  New  York  have  a  more  optimistic  out¬ 
look  than  other  kinds  of  agriculture,  be¬ 
cause  the  other  forms  enter  info  world 
competition,  while  producers  of  fluid  milk 
are  protected  in  the  extent  of  their  com¬ 
petition  by  the  rulings  of  the  Boards  of 
Health,  according  to  Commissioner  Pyrke. 

Commissioner  Pyrke  also  commended 
on  the  different  farm  organizations  in¬ 
cluding  the  Grange  and  the  Farm  Bureau 
as  the  most  important,  and  emphasized 
the  importance  of  supporting  them  not 
only  by  the  membership  but  by  active  par- 


A  committee  consisting  ot 
Harry  Mason  Knox  of  Heuvelton,  H.  K. 
Stearns  of  Potsdam,  and  A.  G.  Doran  of 
Ogdensburg  was  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  furtherment  of  Junior  Project 
work  in  the  county. 

*  *  * 

/\  T  Watertown  the  executive  committees 
of  the  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Lewis,  Jefferson  and  Os¬ 
wego  held  a  division  conference  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Prof.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Extension;  Jay  Coryell,  County 
Agent  Leader;  E.  V.  Underwood,  Secy, 
of  the  State  Federationj-and  Prof.  W.  J, 
Wright  of  the  Junior  Project  work  of  the 
state.  Prof.  Ladd  brought  out  some  very 
interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  future 
of  farming  and  showed  how  the  extension 
forces  of  the  state  and  the  counties  had 
aided  in  the  past  and  could  do  still  more 
in  the  future. 

He  stressed  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fluid  milk  would  be  doubled 
in  from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  years,  and 
stated  that  it  was  up  to  the  farmers  and 
the  business  interests  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed  to  see  that  this  increase  was 
largely  taken  care  of  by  the  farmers  of 
that  area.  He  also  brought  out  the  fact 
that  alfalfa  acreage  in  New  York  State 
had  been  trippled  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 
but  that  now  only  some  eleven  per  cent 
of  the  farms  had  any  growing  on  them 
at  present.— W.  I.  Roe,  October  17,  27. 


*  *  * 

of  the  disappointments  of  the  year 
is  being  felt  by  the  Grangers,  who 
are  accustomed  to  spend  a  part  of  their 
time  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Atlantic 
City,  in  attending  the  sessions  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  This  year  the 
Horticulturists  are  holding  their  meeting 
one  week  later  than  the  State  Grange, 
which  will  make  it  necessary  for  them  to 
return  the  week  following  to  take  in  the 
fruit  meetings.  The  Grange  will  be  held 
on  December  6,  7,  8  and  9,  while  the 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  De¬ 
cember  14,  15  and  16. 

New .  Jersey  has  again  been  honored, 
his  time  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Russia  has  come  to  a  local  poultryman  to 
nuv .  stock  for  the  Russian  Experiment 
station.  The  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Government  visited  22  states  in  search  for 
^‘'•ck  that  would  meet  the  specifications. 
1,1  e  stock  was  finally  secured  from  the 
T1  ant  of  Dan  MaW,  Princeton  Junction, 

-  <  rcer  County.  We  have  been  reliably 
informed  that  this  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
3nR  flocks  in  the  state  and  its  blood  lines 


termination  of  these  game  birds  together 
with  the  ouail  has  a  good  part  to  do  with 
the  spread  of  insect  pests  and  probably 
with  some  of  the  different  weeds. 

*  *  * 

UT  in  Ohio,  judging  from  a  news¬ 
paper  report,  quail  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  making  a  happy  meal  on  the  po¬ 
tato  bug,  an  insect  that  has  caused  most 
birds  to  turn  up  their  “noses”  in  disdain. 
On  the  other  hand  one  runs  across  many 
cases,  of  where  the  pheasant— a  game  bird 
that  is  being  propagated  on  several  of  the 
state  game  farms — has  caused  a  very 
serious  loss  to  farmers  in  the  grain  fields. 
As. long  as  these  birds  stick  to  the  strictly 
serious  business  of  life  and  gain  a  living 
for  themselves  and  their  broods  from  in¬ 
sects  and  weed  seeds  they  are  a  benefit, 
but  when  they  decide  to  profit  from  civili¬ 
zation  and  settle  down  by  a  field  of  buck¬ 
wheat.  or  husking  corn,  etc.,  their  com¬ 
pany  is  not  so  welcome. 

Plowing  is  well  underway,  although  held 
up  temporarily  on  the  lower  ground  by  the 
terrific  downpour  of  a  few  nights  ago. 
Many  of  the  clay  fields  towards  Dexter, 
Sacketts  Harbor,  Cape  Vincent,  and  north 
from  these  were  under  water.  Down  in  the 


Eastern  Pennsylvania  Notes 


JHIE  Book  of  Songs  which  Solomon 

wrote,  speaks  of  foxes  and  with  the 
return  of  colder  weather,  hunters  along 
the  Blue  Mountains  are  already  preparing 
for  the  annual  slaughter  of  gray  and  red 
foxes  which  show  a  large  decrease  in 
numbers  as  compared  with  previous  years. 
Deer  and  black  bears  are  more  numerous 
in  Pennsylvania  than  at  any  time  in  a 
score  of  years.  Mink,  raccoons,  muskrats 
and  opossums  are  in  reduced  numbers, 
while  squirrels  and  skunks  are  numerous 
in  many  localities.  High  prices  for  good 
pelts  are  indicated  by  early  reports. 

The  importance  and  necessity  of  forest 
conservation  and  protection  has  been  em¬ 
phasized  by  placing  officials  on  duty  at 
this  early  date  in  the  State’s  various  forest 
observation  towers,  many  of  which  com¬ 
mand  views  of  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  woodland. 

Some  good  farms  were  sold  in  the 
upper  section  of  Berks  County  at  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $25  per  acre,  to  settle  estates  of 
former  owners,  the  entire  amounts  real¬ 
ized  representing  far  less  than  the  original 


cost  of  the  homes,  barns  and  other  build¬ 
ings  on  these  tracts.  One  year’s  intensive 
farming  of  potatoes  and  corn  by  a  capable 
farmer  will  be  ample  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  such  farms. 

Pennsylvania’s  total  acreage  of  forest 
lands  in  1898  was  17,010.  Today  the  total 
is  about  1,200,000  acres.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Department  of  Forests  and  Water 
is  under  the  administration  of  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Dorworth,  who  is  enthusiastic 
in  advancing  object  lessons  in  practical 
forestry.  Many  forests  fires  are  caused 
by.  utter  carelessness  and  ignorance.— 
Oliver  D.  Schoclc. 

*  *  * 

Susquehanna  County — We  had  our 
first  killing  frost  on  the  tenth  and 
eleventh.  Silo  filling  and  threshing  well 
along.  Potato  digging  the  main  job  just 
now  and  many  fields  are  hardly  worth  the 
trouble.  The  apple  crop  is  very  light. 
Spies  are  in  the  lead  and  in  most  orchards 
are  the  only  apples  to  be  found.  Toma¬ 
toes  were  practically  a  failure  in  this  sec¬ 
tion. — W.  P.  D. 


$52  (10) 


easier 


The  job  of  preparing  three 
meals  a  day  is  not  an  easy 
one,  and  when^you  are  handi¬ 
capped  for  the  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  room  or  the  right  kind  of 
cooking  utensils,  it  is  plain 
drudgery.  Why  do  it?  Pres¬ 
ent-day  prices  of  cooking 
utensils  in  aluminum,  granite- 
ware  and  white  enamel,  are 
so  low  in  comparison  to  the 
quality  that  you  get  that  it  is 
needless  not  to  have  plenty  of 
things  to  work  with.  Spend 
an  hour  some  afternoon  at 
your  nearest  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Store  and  see  what 
a  fine  assortment  of  pans, 
kettles,  broilers  and  roasters 
you  can  secure  for  a  few  dol¬ 
lars.  They  will  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  many  times  over.  You 
can  be  absolutely  sure  of  one 
thing  too,  and  that  is  that  the 
quality  which  you  buy  at 
these  stores  will  be  of  the  very 
best  and  that  the  prices  will 
be  as  low  as  or  lower  than  you 
can  get  for  the  same  class  of 
goods  anywhere  else. 


Your  “Farm  Service ” 
Hardware  Men 


American  Agriculturist,  October  29,  1927 

When  East  Meets  West 

My  Experience  as  a  Farm  Home  Maker  is  not  all  Shadow,  By  Any  Means 

H 


AVING  spent  the  early  part  of  my  willing  slaves  to  her  bidding.  My  duties 


life  in  the  East  within  town  limits 
entirely,  it  was  somewhat  the  nature  of  a 
surprise  to  my  friends  and  relatives  when 
I  cast  my  lot  for  future  happiness  on  a 
farm  as  far  from  my  native  home  as  the 
West  is  from  the  East.  Needless  to  say, 
the  important  decision  was  reached,  not 
so  much  by  attraction  of  the  country  it¬ 
self,  as  by  the  fact  that  the  “better  half” 
was  a  farmer.  An  odd  match,  they  all 
said,  with  one  who  had  been  reared  and 
educated  in  an  Eastern  town  and  the 
other  whose  early  life  had  been  spent 
altogether  on  a  Western  farm.  There 
were  many  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of 
the  course  but  their  remarks  were  in  vain. 

Our  new  home  was  located  in  the  foot¬ 
hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
grandure  and  beauty  of  these  rugged  hills 
is  unexcelled.  Unaccustomed  to  such  a 
sight,  I  gazed  with  wonder,  not  unmixed 
with  awe,  as  the  scene  presented  itself 


SHOE  BAGS.  NUMBERS  3181  TO  3183 
INCLUSIVE 
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as  homemaker  were  rounded  out  by  this 
event  and  if  there  were  any  doubts  of 
happiness  before,  this  completely  eradi¬ 
cated  them.  Her  babyhood  was  spent  in 
accordance  with  better  baby  rules  and  she 
was  a  thriving  example  of  its  merits. 

A  second  girl  arrived  two  years  later 
and  a  much  belated  boy  put  in  his  ap¬ 
pearance  three  years  after  this.  Besides 
the  care  of  three  growing  children,  I  find 
ample  time  to  cure  and  can  our  own  meat 
and  vegetables,  also  raising  chickens  and 
garden  as  in  former  years.  There  are  no 
idle  moments  but  the  happiest  life  is  one 
in  which  every  moment  is  accounted  for. 
There  is  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  a 
busy  life  gives,  that  only  one  who  has  ex¬ 
perienced  it  knows. 

Our  three  children  have  the  advantages 
of  health  which  only  associations  with 
nature  can  bring.  They  are  endowed  with 
a  clean  mind  and  I  believe  their  minds 

_  are  broadened  at  the  very 

outset  by  the  outdoor  life. 
Later  at  that  trying  time 
when  an  explanation  of  life 
will  be  demanded,  they  will 
be  more  able  to  understand 
its  seeming  complexity  by 
their  daily  contact  with  grow¬ 
ing  plants  and  animals.  Also 
there  is  work  for  them  all 
to  do  and  thus  they  will  be 
spared  the  temptations  to 
which  idleness  may  lead. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say 
that  never  once  have  I  longed 
for  my  old  life  for  either 
myself  or  my  children.  My 
duties  as  homemaker  are 
many  and  varied  but  some¬ 
how  at  the  close  of  a  busy 
day,  I  find  time  for  the 
beauties  of  nature.  There  is 
a  feeling  of  security  that 
only  these  rugged  hills  can 
impart.  A  feeling  akin  to 
joy  suffices  my  being  and  a 
tiny  voice  seems  to  say  “God’s 
in  his  heaven;  all’s  right 
with  the  world”.  — Eunice 
Sater  Brown. 


is  true  of  the  family  could  well  apply  to 
the  state’s  income  and  the  way  it  is  dis¬ 
bursed.  For  civic  study  groups  in  clubs, 
granges,  home  bureaus  or  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  a  very  useful  recent  pamphlet  on 
that  subject  has  been  written  by  Profes¬ 
sor  M.  S.  Kendrick  at  the  Department  of 
Farm  Economics  at  Cornell.  It  goes  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  and  discusses  briefly 
where  New  York  State  gets  its  tax  money, 
how  it  is  divided  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  spent.  The  pamphlet  is  free  to 
any  resident  of  New  York  State.  Send 
to  the  Mailing  Room,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York 
and  ask  for  Bulletin  152. 


Here  is  an  accessory  for  the  well  ordered  boudoir 
that  will  be  very  greatly  appreciated.  These  bags  are 
readily  attached  to  the  closet  door  and  keep  the  shoes 
in  proper  place  at  all  times.  They  come  in  three  sizes, 
as  you  will  note  by  the  illustrations  shown.  Prices 
are  as  follows:  Bag  with  four  pockets,  65  cents;  bag 
with  eight  pockets,  85  cents;  bag  with  12  pockets,  $'-25. 
These  are  made  of  good  quality  heavy  unbleached 
muslin.  Pockets  are  of  a  fast  color  material  in  the 
following  colors:  red,  blue,  green  and  maize.  They  are 
all  made  and  bound  complete  with  metal  grommets  in 
top  for  attaching  to  the  door.  Be  sure  to  specify  num¬ 
ber,  color  and  size  desired  when  ordering.  Send  orders 
to  Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Ave.,  N.  V.  C.  Add  twenty-five  cents  for  one 
of  our  Embroidery  Books  containing  ten  embroidery 
lessons  on  all  the  important  embroidery  stitches. 


to  my  view.  Western  life  had  always  had 
an  appeal  to  me  and  I  welcomed  the 
thoughts  that  here  I  was  to  make  my 
future  home. 

Thus  the  first  chapter  of  my  life  as  a 
homemaker  on  a  farm  was  begun.  Totally 
ignorant  of  even  the  most  common  phases 
of  farm  life,  I  had  much  to  learn  and 
many  were  the  mistakes  I  made  concern¬ 
ing  them.  These  latter  furnished  much 
merriment  for  our  new  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  but  were  often  embarrassing  to  my¬ 
self.  Our  new  found  happiness,  however, 
left  no  room  for  other  thoughts  and  a 
natural  love  of  outdoors  made  my  new 
life  a  pleasurable  one.  Gardening  and 
chicken  raising  were  a  joy  in  themselves, 

:  inasmuch  as  they  continually  offered  new 
opportunities  for  learning. 

Ruddy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  were 
fast  displacing  a  pallor  caused  from  in- 
;  door  life,  and  were  only  a  few  of  the 
assets  of  the  new  mode  of  living.  My 
very  person  seemed  to  radiate  happiness. 

'  Housework  for  two  was  not  very  heavy, 
and  consequently  a  good  share  of  my  sur¬ 
plus  time  was  spent  in  the  open  sunshine. 

Thus  the  first  years  sped  by  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  third  a  baby  girl  made 
her  debut  into  our  home.  Fresh  as  a  rose 
and  pure  as  the  sunshine  itself,  she  en¬ 
twined  herself  in  our  hearts  making  us 


Just  a  Help  or  Two 

Hang  all  white  silks,  either  hose,  or 
others,  in  the  shade  to  dry,  after  being 
thoroughly  washed  and  rinsed,  they  will 
keep  white  longer. — I.  B. 

*  *  * 

When  making  cranberry  sauce,  make 
twice  as  much  as  you  need,  pour  the 
surplus  into  a  clean  hot  jar,  seal  it  with 
paraffin  and  you’ll  enjoy  it  next  spring. 

*  *  * 

Old  screen  frames  covered  with  -un¬ 
bleached  :  muslin  for  the  bedroom  win¬ 
dows  will  let  in  air  but  keep  out 
draughts  and  snow  on  winter  nights. 

*  *  * 

An  office  is  usually  desirable  in  the 
farm  home  that  has  to  answer  as  the 
place  of  business  too. 

*  *  * 

An  oven  thermometer  and  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  temperatures  required 
will  prevent  many  baking  disasters. 

*  *  * 

Oyster,  sausage  or  chestnut  stuffing 
for  the  turkey  or  fowl  give  a  new  flavor 
to  the  old  stand-by. 


Milk  for  Men 

TT  goes  to  show  that  milk 
1  is  more  and  more  finding 
its  place  in  the  business  world 
when  you  know  that  in  some 
places  milk  is  made  available 
for  workmen  and  it  is  made 
convenient  for  them  to  get 
milk  without  leaving  their 
place  of  business. 

_____  The  Maytag  Company, 

manufacturers  of  washing  machines,  in 
Newton,  Iowa,  has  bought  large  ice  boxes 
which  are  stationed  at  convenient  points 
about  their  factory  and  each  morning  one 
thousand  bottles  of  milk  are  placed  in 
these  boxes.  Then  instead  of  having  beer 
as  in  the  old  days  or  tea  as  they  do  in 
England,  the  men  are  able  to  get  delicious, 
nourishing  milk  at  the  price  of  six  cents 
a  pint. 


Get  Old  Fashioned  Recipes 

WE  still  have  some  of  the  old  fashioned 
recipe  booklets  printed  for  distri¬ 
bution  at  the  State  Fair  last,  year  by  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets.  In  these  booklets  are 
recipes  chosen  from  those  used  in  colonial 
days.  Many  are  still  good  for  every^  day 
use  and  especially  for  historical  programs 
where  the  dishes  of  our  fathers  are  feat¬ 
ured.  Enclose  a  two  cent  stamp  and  ad-  • 
dress  the  Household  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


For  the  Tailored  Woman 


M 


Pattern  2611  is 

an  excellent  style 
for  the  tailored 
frock.  The  graceful 
sweep  of  the  sur¬ 
plice  closing  and  the 
side  pleats  make  a 
very  becoming  as 
well  as  practical  de¬ 
sign.  Made  up  m 
the  heavier  silks  or 
the  new  light-weight 
woolens,  this  pat¬ 
tern  could  be  used 
on  almost  any  occa¬ 
sion.  It  cuts  in 
siees  36,  38,  40,  42,  . 
44  and  46  inches  g 
bust  measure.  The 
36-inch  size  requires 
3-Hs  yards  of  40-inch 
material  with  Vs 
yard  of  22-inch  con¬ 
trasting.  Price  13c. 


Where  the  Money  Comes  From 

WOMEN  are  always  interested  in 
knowing  how  families  spend  their 
income  as  well  as  how  they  earn  it.  What 


£611 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk.)  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new 
Fashion  Books  and  send  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


American  Agriculturist,  October  29,  1927 


Cheese  “Tasties” 

These  Delicious  Dishes  Are  Excellent  for  Supper  Use  on  Cold  Daps 


/^■HEESE  lends  an  appetizing  flavor  to 
almost  any  dish  besides  being  hearty 
enough  to  take  the  place  of  meat  when 
used  for  the  main  dish  of  the  meal. 

Welsh  Rarebit 

Make  thin  slices  of  hot  buttered  toast, 
remove  the  crusts  and  keep  warm.  Put 
half  a  cupful  of  milk  in  a  saucepan  and 
when  hot  stir  in  two  cupfuls  of  grated 
cheese,  stirring  all  the  time  until  the 
cheese  is  melted.  Beat  one  egg,  quickly 
stir  some  of  the  hot  cheese  into  it  then 
pour  all  back  to  the  saucepan.  Stir  well 
until  just  boiling.  Add  a  little  salt  with 
a  dash  of  cayenne  and  if  liked  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  made  mustard.  Pour  over  the  pre¬ 
pared  toast  and  garnish  with  a  little 
chopped  parsley.  To  make  a  variation 
poach  an  egg  for  each  person,  place  one 
on  each  bit  of  toast,  coat  it  with  the  Welsh 
rarebit  and  put  a  tiny  bit  of  parsley  in  the 
center  of  each.  Cheese  with  tomatoes  is 
also  very  good.  Skin  the  tomatoes,  cut 

Hallowe’en 

L.  Mitchell  Thornton 

Music  and  games  and  dancing, 

Pranks  that  are  gay  and  glad, 
Smiles  of  a  maid,  entrancing. 

Vows  of  an  eager  Tad. 

Moonlight  and  pumpkin  faces. 

Lighting  an  eerie  scene. 

Youth  with  its  charms  and  graces 
Welcoming  Hallowe'en. 

Testing  of  Fortune’s  fancy, 

Reading  of  Fate's  decree, 

Working  or  necromancy 
What  shall  the  Future  be? 

Cheeks  that  with  blushes  brighten, 
Eyes  with  a  sudden  sheen. 

Hearts  that  exultant  lighten 
Tribute  to  Hallowe’en. 

Later  the  feast  make  ready. 

Doughnuts  and  pies  as  well. 

Cider,  just  right,  not  heady. 

Salad,  and  nuts,  and  jell. 

Laughter  and  witch-defiance 
With  a  bit  of  love  between, 

These  are  a  strong  alliance 
Brightening  Hallowe’en. 

into  slices,  season  and  cook  lightly  in  oven 
for  a  few  minutes.  Put  the  prepared  to¬ 
matoes  on  the  hot  buttered  toast  and  coat 
with  rarebit.  Garnish  with  a  tiny  bit  of 
tomato  in  the  center  of  each  toast.  Any 
kind  of  fine  cooked  fish  can  be  used  in  th^ 
same  manner  after  being  made  hot  with  a 
little  butter. — Mrs.  T.  T.,  Canada. 

As  for  all  cheese  dishes  this  rarebit 
must  not  be  overheated.  Melt  cheese  care¬ 
fully  and  do  not  let  the  mixture  boil. 

Cheese  Fingers 

Make  some  good  flaky  pastry.  Cut  into 
neat  fingers,  sprinkle  with  grated*  cheese 
and  put  one  strip  over  the  other.  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven  for  IS  minutes. — Mrs. 

T-  T.,  Canada. 

Cheese  Straws 

Mix  2  ounces  of  flour  with  3  ounces 
®f  grated  Parmesan  cheese  adding  a  little 
salt  and  a  few  grains  of  cayenne.  Mix 
to  a  very  stiff  paste  with  the  yolk  of  an 

*Tg.  Knead  and  roll  out  of  an  inch 
thick.  Cut  some  of  the  paste  in  small 
fmgs  and  some  in  strips  about  *4  of  an 
inch  wide.  Some  of  the  strips  may  be 
twisted  as  they  look  well  with  the  plain 
ones.  Cut  in  lengths  and  bake  in  very 
moderate  oven  until  of  a  light  golden 
color.  Place  the  straws  through  the 
rmgs  like  a  bundle  of  sticks. — Mrs.  T.  T. 


cayenne  and  mustard.  Boil  a  cupful  of 
milk  with  a  teaspoon  butter  and  pour  over 
the  crumbs.  Add  a  cup  of  cheese  (grated) 
and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Beat  the 
whites  to  a  stiff  froth  and  mix  these  in 
with  the  other  ingredients.  Place  in 
greased  individual  baking  dishes.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  for  about  IS  minutes. 
Serve  immediately. — Mrs.  T.  T. 

For  a  supper  dish  these  Ramekins  take 
the  place  nicely  of  meat.  One  should  not 
plan  to  use  such  a  dish  zcheti  a  heavy  meal 
is  served  because  of  its  heavy  protein 
content. 

Cheese  Fritters 

Melt  one  ounce  of  butter,  add  to  it  )4 
cup  of  boiling  water,  add  2  ounces  of  flour 


than  is  called  for  here  may  be  added  if 
the  cheese  is  not  strongly  flavored. 


They  Will  Shine 

W/’HEN  washing  glassware,  put  your 
water  in  your  pan,  make  a  nice  soap 
suds  and  roll  your  glass  pieces  sideways. 
They  will  not  crack  as  easily,  if  ever. 
Do  not  stand  them  in  bottom  first  or 
pour  hot  water  into  them.  I  had  a  beau¬ 
tiful  pitcher  cracked  from  top  to  bottom 
by  pouring  hot  water  into  it. — I.B. 


A  Handy  Broom  Holder 

Two  8-penny  nails  driven  securely  two 
or  three  inches  apart  into  a  door  or  casing, 


Patterns  for  Home-Made  Christmas  Gifts 
3124 


3124 — Set  of  toys,  consisting  of  a  duck,  cat 
and  bunny,  ■which  is  lovely  made  of  white  plush 
with  dainty  pink  ribbon  tied  around  neck — a  most 
attractive  Perambulator  toy.  Pattern  in  one  size 
only.  Price  13c. 

3123 — Set  of  stuffed  toys — horse  with  table  oil 
cloth  blanket,  pig  and  rooster.  Pattern  in  one 
size  only.  Price  13c. 

3120—  Any  little  girl  or  boy  would  like  to  have 
an  Indian  Suit  for  playtime.  It  is  so  inexpensive 
made  of  cotton  rep  and  pattern  can  be  had  in 
sizes  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  yrs.  Price  13c. 

3121 —  Cowboy  costume  for  the  boy  of  4,  6,  8, 


10  and  12  years,  who  loves  to  play  he  is  out  on 
the  ranch.  Price  13c. 

3122 — The  Bear  Family,  includes  Mama  Bear 
with  plain  gingham  dress,  Papa  Bear  with  trous¬ 
ers,  and  Baby  Bear  with  overalls.  Pattern  in  one 
size  only.  Price  13c. 

3125  Two  dolls  and  their  clothes.  The  smaller 
one  wears  a  cute  round  close-fitting  hat  with 
quite  full  rompers,  while  the  long-legged  doll 
chooses  a  one-piece  dress  with  kimono  sleeves. 
Pattern  in  one  size  only.  Price  13c. 

Order  from  Pattern  Dept.  (See  opposite 
page.) 


Nothilg  is  so  delightful  for  serving 
h  salads  at  special  affairs  as  cheese 
straws  or  cheese  wafers.  It  seems  to  add 
flavor  and  snap  which  are  needed. 

Cheese  Ramekins 

-These  are  a  savory  dainty  that  are 
ry  good  and  nice  for  special  occasions. 
axe  2  ounces  of  fine  grated  bread  crumbs 
d  mix  them  with  salt  and  a  taste  of 


and  beat  well  till  the  mixture  leaves  the 
sides  of  the  pan.  Take  off  the  fire  and 
add  2  ounces  of  grated  cheese,  pepper  and 
salt  to  taste,  also  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
one  at  a  time  and  beat  vigorously.  Now 
add  a  white  of  egg;  just  drop  it  in  and 
continue  to  beat  the  mixture..  Spread  on 
a  plate  to  cool.  Have  some  deep  smoking 
fat,  drop  in  the  prepared  batter  in  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  and  fry  a  good  golden  brown 
color.  Drain  on  crushed  paper  and  serve 
very  hot  sprinkled  with  more  grated  cheese 
and  garnish  with  parsley  and  some  thinly 
sliced  lemon. — Mrs.  T.  T.,  Canada. 

Do  not  add  all  the  white  of  an  egg  if 
the  batter  is  already  thin.  More  cheese 


about  four  feet  from  the  floor,  make  an 
excellent  broom  holder  which  not  only 
does  away  with  the  untidiness  of  a  broom 
leaning  in  a  comer  but  prolongs  its  use¬ 
fulness. — Mrs.  R.  C.  K. 


A  part  of  a  newspaper  crumpled  up  and 
slightly  dampened  is  excellent  for  polish¬ 
ing  windows,  also  the  nickel  on  the  stove 
and  the  stove  itself. — N.  M.  F. 

* *  *  * 

A  newspaper  placed  across  the  chest 
and  buttoned  under  the  coat  will  prevent 
many  a  hard  cold  on  the  lungs  when  one 
has  to  ride  in  a  hard  wind. — N.  M.  F. 
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n  easier, 

longer  life 
for  clothes 


Spare  them  hard  washing”. 
Use  Fels-Naptha.  It  is  unus¬ 
ually  good  soap  combined  with 
plenty  of  naptha.  The  naptha 
loosens  the  dirt.  The  rich,  soapy 
suds  wash  it  away.  The  extra 
help  of  these  two  safe  cleaners 
takes  the  place  of  hard  rub¬ 
bing.  Fels-Naptha  works  per¬ 
fectly  in  cool,  lukewarm  or  hot 
water — in  washing  machine  or 
tub.  It  is  easy  on  your  hands. 
Order  from  your  grocer  today. 


“Arlington  Operated” 

Hotel  Ansonia 

Broadway,  73rd  to  74th  Streets 
New  York  City 


12  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Grand  Central  Stations,  5  minutes 
to  theatres  and  Shopping  District 


1260  ROOMS 

( All  outside ) 

New  York’s  most  complete  hotel. 
Everything  for  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  our  guests. 

TWO  RESTAURANTS 

Open  from  6:30  A.  M.  until  midnight 

Music 

—2  Radio  Orchestras- — 
Dancing 

Ladies’  Turkish  Bath,  Beauty  Parlor 
Drug  Store,  Barber  Shop 
Stock  Broker’s  Office 

All  in  the  Ansonia  Hotel 


TRANSIENT  RATES 

300  Rooms  and  Bath  ....$3.50  per  day 
Large  double  Rooms,  twin 

beds,  Bath  . $6.00  per  day 

Parlor  Bedroom  and  Bath, 

2  persons,  . $7.00  per  day 

Special  Weekly  and  Monthly  Rates 


A  restful  hotel — away  from  all  the 
noise  and  "dirt”  of  the  “Roaring 
Forties.”  No  coal  smoke,  our  steam 
plant  equipped  with  oil  fuel.  Coolest 
Hotel  in  New  York  in  Summer. 


The  Ansonia 

In  Conjunction  with  the  Hotels  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Anderson,  Richmond  and 
Cosmopolitan 


‘Arlington  Operated’ 


Materials65  ^ata,°8  an<*  directions  is# 


BaSketry  maiGliaiJj{eC(]Sj  Wooden  bases,  chair 

cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  beads, 
rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  have  100  cockerels  for  sale,  se¬ 
lected  from  2400  certified  chicks  pur¬ 
chased  from  Otto  Ruehle  of  Pleasant 
Valley.  These  cockerels  are  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  lot. 

FISHKILL  FARMS, 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Hopewell  Junction  -  .  N.  Y. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
you  must  say 

“/  said  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist ” 
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Millbank  Brings  Back  Its  Bacon— ^ 


American  Agriculturist,  October  29,  1927 

W.  E.  DRIPS 


ES,  sir,  six  of  the  best  hogs  that 
I  I  had — \ 


I  had — wouldn’t  have  taken  $15 
apiece  for  them.  Now  what  I  want  is 
a  good  notice  in  your  paper  about  it.  Will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  it,  of  course.  Now,  be 
sure  and  get  that  in  about  the  reward.” 

If  I  hadn’t  been  a  kind  of  a  flunky  and 
general  reporter  and  printer  around  the 
News  office,  I  might  not  have  heard  Jim 
Barton  tell  about  those  hogs  he  lost. 
What  might  have  been  worse,  I  might 
never  have  met  him,  because,  it  was  that 
stealing  that  got  me  a  farm. 

You  see,  I  had  been  with  the  News 
almost  all  winter.  The  work  wasn’t  my 
kind.  Melting  up  the  old  slugs  from  the 
Linotype  and  making  new  bars  of  metal 
didn't  agree  with  me.  Began  to  feel 
peculiar,  and  one  day  when  old  Doc  Bor- 
ter  came  in,  he  looked  at  me  and  said 
it  must  be  a  case  of  lead  poisoning.  He 
went  and  told  the  boss  about  it,  and  they 
decided  the  sooner  I  got  away  from  such 
work  the  better.  The  boss  was  a  square 
shooter,  though,  and  he  promised  me  that 
he  would  line  up  something  else  for  me. 

I  was  kinda  glad  of  that.  The  folding 
machine  that  we  used  to  put  the  paper  out 
every  week  had  its  weekly  spells.  The 
bands  that  were  supposed  to  carry  the 
paper  through  the  rollers  that  folded  the 
sheet  were  always  busting.  That  meant 
I  had  to  get  the  boss  and  we  would 
monkey  around  getting  things  going  again. 
That  was  how  I  happened  to  hear  about 
the  hogs ;  it  was  when  I  was  entering  the 
office  for  the  fourth  time  that  morning 
to  complain  about  the  belts  that  Jim  Bar¬ 
ton  came  in. 

I  waited  for  him  to  get  through  before 
I  said  anything.  The  boss  made  a  few 
scratches  about  the  hogs  and  the  reward 
on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Then  he  turned  to 
Barton. 

“Jim,”  says  the  boss,  eyeing  me  at  the 
time,  “don’t  know  anyone  out  your  way 
that  needs  a  good  husky  hand  this  sea¬ 
son  ?” 

“Well,  I  dunno,”  says  Jim.  “Who  is 
the  hand,  and  maybe  I  can  tell  you  more 
about  it.” 

“You’re  lookin’  right  at  him,”  says  the 
boss,  meaning  me,  of  course.  “Bill  here 
is  in  need  of  a  dose  of  fresh  air.  The 
type  and  the  News  ain’t  agreeing  with 
him.” 

“Well,  now,”  Jim  begins,  “me  and  the 
missus  was  talking  just  the  other  day. 
We  are  churning  a  bit  this  spring  and 
Maria  hates  to  spend  all  morning  with  it. 
If  you  are  sure  Bill’s  a  smart  fellow” — 
and  I  saw  him  wink  at  the  boss — “maybe 
we  could  use  him  ourselves.” 

The  upshot  of  it  all  was  that  just  a 
week  to  the  day  later  I  was  packed  up 
and  waiting  in  the  front  office  for  Jim 
Barton  to  drive  in  after  me.  He  had 
phoned  a  couple  days  before  and  told  the 
boss  they  would  take  me,  and  the  boss  in 
turn  told  me  how  lucky  I  was  to  get  that 
job. 

“Jim  Barton’s  rated  as  being  one  of  the 
best  fellows  in  this  county,  and  so  you 
better  be  good  if  you  know  a  snap  when 
you  see  one,”  says  the  boss  to  me,  father¬ 
like.  “If  you  .don’t  overdo,  you  soon 
ought  to  get  back  to  first  class,  and  I’d 
like  to  have  you  on  the  News  when  you 
get  through.  If  you  catch  them  thieves, 
be  sure  and  let  me  know,  for  the  News 
wants  news.” 

That  made  me  feel  good,  too,  for  the 
boss  of  the  News  was  a  fine  man.  He 
had  been  looking  out  for  me  ever  since 
my  folks  was  killed  in  a  wreck  and  I 
had  quit  high  school  and  gone  to  work. 
Just  then  Jim  Barton  drove  up  and  I 
loaded  the  old  grip  in  the  wagon  along 
with  some  groceries,  butter  jars  and  har¬ 
ness,  and  climbed  into  the  seat  alongside 
of  him. 

So  I  went  farming  in  Millbank  town¬ 
ship.  Had  never  thought  very  much 
about  that  occupation,  but  Jim  was  so 
well  recommended  that  I  felt  like  I  was 
pretty  important  as  I  sat  on  the  wagon 
while  we  made  a  couple  of  calls  at  dif¬ 
fer  ent  stores. 


We  got  the  egg  crate  from  the  Em¬ 
porium  (groceries,  dry  goods  and  general 
merchandise)  and  we  were  off  for  the 
country. 

Jim  asked  a  lot  of  questions,  and  I 
could  see  he  was  trying  to  find  out  what 
I  knew.  In  turn,  he  explained  what  a 
time  folks  were  having  of  late  with 
thieves. 

“Regular  gang  of  outlaws,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Why,  nothing  is  safe  any  more 
less  it’s  bolted  down.  Last  night  one  of 
the  neighbors  lost  his  best  harness,  and 
just  after  my  losing  the  hogs,  Fred  Frost, 
another  neighbor,  reported  that  his  poultry 
house  had  been  raided.  Bill,  if  you  are 
any  good  as  a  detective,  here’s  a  chance 
to  make  a  reputation.  Maybe  that  item 
in  the  News  will  start  some  of  the  law 
enforcers  to  work.” 

As  we  went  along,  he  told  me  how  his 
hogs  had  been  taken.  Said  he  had  planned 
to  ship  some  nice  ones  he  had  finished 
for  market,  and  got  them  out  to  finish 
them  off  on  corn.  Then  one  morning  he 


started  when  he  did  it,  he  might  have 
been  more  careful.” 

Then  Jim  related  how  the  old  man  had 
got  in  bad  over  his  debts  and  one  day 
up  and  committed  suicide  by  putting  a 
rope  over  his  head  and  jumping  off  a 
manger  in  the  barn.  Late  the  same  night, 
his  wife  and  girls — he  had  two  daughters 
— got  worried  about  him  and  began  to  look 
around  for  him.  Mrs.  Detray  finally  went 
into  the  barn  and  into  the  back  part,  and 
came  onto  the  old  man  hanging  there, 
and  it  was  such  a  shock  to  her  that  she 
just  let  out  one  yell  and  fainted.  “When 
she  come  to,  she  was  stark,  starin’  mad; 
plumb  insane,”  Jim  said  solemnly.  Never 
was  in  her  right  mind  after  that  and 
finally  died  years  later  in  an  asylum. 
Course  the  girls  left.  An  aunt  took  them 
to  California  and  they  never  came  back. 

“For  a  long  time  the  place  was  vacant, 
as  no  one  would  live  there,  and  soon  after 
rumors  began  to  float  about  that  it  was 
haunted.  Well  Herman  Dain  was  needing 
pasture  for  his  stocker  cattle,  and  he 


A  Story  of  a  Farm  Community’s  Fight  Against  Thieving 


WE  are  starting  in  this  issue  a  short  serial  which  shows  how  a  local 
protective  association  worked  to  combat  the  stealing,  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce.  Stealing  on  farms  is  becoming  all  to  common.  The  difficulty  of 
adequately  guarding  farm  products  against  theft  and  lack  of  adequate  police 
protection  has  resulted  in  organized  gangs  who  specialize  in  stealing  from 
farmers.  This  is  a  problem  that  must  be  met.  The  story  starting  in  this 
issue  tells  how  a  group  of  farmers  met  the  situation  and  broke  up  an  organ¬ 
ized  gang  of  thieves  who  had  the  habit  of  stealing  farm  produce.  We  are 
sure  that  you  will  enjoy  it  and  perhaps  get  some  pointers  from  it  or  it 
might  help  to  clean  up  this  trouble  in  your  territory. 


went  out  to  the  pen  to  feed  the  hogs,  and 
maybe  he  wasn’t  surprised.  He  scooped 
out  a  couple  of  shovels  of  corn,  and  for 
the  first  time  no  hogs  responded  to  the 
rattle  of  the  corn  on  the  feed  floor.  In¬ 
vestigation  showed  the  hogs  weren’t 
around.  Jim  said  he  began  to  look  about, 
and  soon  found  that  it  was  evident  that 
the  hogs  had  been  dragged  a  ways,  as^ 
there  were  plenty  of  marks  on  the  ground 
and  they  all  led  toward  the  road.  There 
were  no  footprints  that  could  be  identi¬ 
fied,  and  what  had  been  done  to  the  hogs 
was  a  mystery. 

This  was  just  like  a  lot  of  other  thefts 
that  had  been  reported  to  the  News  while 
I  was  there,  I  said.  I  bet  Jim  there  was 
a  gang  at  work,  and  he  said  he  didn’t 
need  to  bet — he  knew  it.  The  thing,  he 
said,  was  that  they  Ought  to  be  caught. 
Then  he  started  to  lambast  the  sheriff. 
That  led  up  to  his  pointing  out  a  place 
on  the  right  of  the  road  as  we  came  up 
a  hill. 

“That’s  Herman  Dam’s  place.  He’s  a 
supervisor  and  one  of  the  substantial 
cusses  of  this  county.  If  they  was  as 
hard  working  as  Herman,  maybe  things 
might  be  different.  I  tried  to  get  him  to 
stir  up  the  sheriff,  and  have  hopes  yet. 
Herman  is  busv,  though,  as  he  operates 
on  a  big  scale.” 

We  came  to  an  old  stone  house  along¬ 
side  the  road. 

I  says,  “That  must  be  an  ol’-titner.” 

“Right  you  are,”  says  Jim,  “that  is  our 
haunted  house.  Got  quite  a  history,  too. 
Lately  it’s  been  a  hang  out  fob  gamblers. 
Maybe  you  remember  hearing  about  the 
raid  the  sheriff  made  a  few  Weeks  back; 
only  he  got  there  too  late.  Well,  that’s 
the  place.  Herman  rents  the  land,  and 
he  was  telling  me  the  other  day  what  a 
lot  of  trouble  the  place  was  getting  to 
be.” 

“Anyone  ever  see  a  ghost  there?”  I 
asked,  kinda  awed-like. 

“Can’t  say  as  to  that,”  says  Jim,  “lots 
of  folks  has  seen  and  heard  queer  things 
there,  but  no  one  I  ever  heard  of  ever 
stuck  around  that  long  to  find  out.  Place 
has  got  quite  a  history ;  it’s  where  old 
man  Detray  hanged  himself — oh,  it’s 
twenty  years  ago  now.  If  that  old  cuss 
had  any  idea  what  a  lot  of  trouble  he 


eventually  rented  the  place  from  the  First 
National  Bank,  which  had  charge  of  the 
property  for  the.  girls.” 

The  house  was  pretty  well  fallen  down, 
it  was  easy  to  see,  but  the  old  stone  barn, 
built  in  the  ’50’s,  was  there,  and  looked 
ancient.  I  kind  of  shuddered  as  we  talked 
about  it,  and  I  cast  a  last  look  back  at 
it  is  we  went  on  down  the  hill  toward  the 
flats. 

“One  more  place  and  then  we’re  home,” 
Jim  says.  “The  worst  of  it  is  that  this 
plr.ee  is  about  as  vile  as  they  make  ’em.” 

He  was  approaching  about  as  tumble- 
down  a  place  as  I  have  seen.  Junk, 
consisting  of  old  lumber  and  machinery, 
was  scattered  all  over  the  yard,  and  it 
was  hard  to  say  which  was  the  house. 
Might  have  passed  for  a  junk  dealer’s 
headquarters.  Then  an  odor  met  us  that 
just  topped  off  the  suspicion  that  it  might 
be  a  graveyard  uncovered. 

“Mike  Albert’s  place,”  Jim  says  apolo¬ 
getically.  “He’s  kind  of  a  farmer,  part 
one,  part  feeder,  and  collector  of  relics. 
He  gives  the  women’s  club  more  trouble 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  county  put  to¬ 
gether.” 

~  “How?”  I  asks. 

“Well,  you  see,  they  have  been  trying 
to  get  the  place  cleaned  up.  Mike  runs 
a  feed  yard  and  collects  garbage  to  feed 
his  hogs  on.  Now  and  then  he  runs  a 
kind  of  slaughter  house,  and  so  the  folks 
have  been  trying  to  make  him  quit.  But 
Mike  is  foxy  and  manages  to  out-smart 
them  every  time.  He  ain’t  so  bad  in  some 
ways  and  so  he  has  a  few  friends  and 
thev  manage  to  keep  him  out  of  trouble.” 

Then  Jim  told  me  how  Mike  had  come 
there  a  few  years  ago  and  made  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  buying  up  runty  pigs,  and  kept 
them  around  till  he  had  them  fleshed  up 
a  bit  and  fit  to  sell.  Mike  always  paid 
his  bills  promptly,  and  when  anyone  needed 
extra  help  Mike  could  be  counted  on  to 
come  in.  He  was  a  good  worker,  too, 
Tim  said,  and  knew  how  to  do  a  lot  of 
things  that  stood  in  his  favor.  He  was 
the  best  man  in  the  community  when  it 
came  to  stacking  grain.  He  could  lay  a 
round  stack  and  put  the  swellest  bulge  in 
it,  and  never  a  bundle  slid  out  -of  place. 
And  when  it  came  to  breaking  horses,  Jim 
said  he  was  a  dandy.  Knew  just  how  to 
quiet  them  down,  and  could  have  the 


wildest  one  eating  out  of  his  hand  in  less 
time  than  anyone.  Seemed  to  know  how 
to  keep  ’em  quiet 

Mike  was  a  widower,  Jim  said.  Some 
folks  said  if  he  ever  had  a  wife  it  would 
have  killed  her  off,  living  in  that  mesa. 
But  it  didn’t  matter,  as  Mike  had  always 
lived  alone  ever  since  he  came  there.  But 
there  was  no  denying  it  Mike’s  place 
sure  looked  like  there  was  plenty  of  room 
for  improvement  I  wondered  how  any¬ 
one  could  live  in  that  mess.  At  least  it 
had  one  advantage,  for  most  folks  would 
not  be  hanging  around  there  visiting. 

The  team  was  picking  up  in  their  gait, 
and  we  soon  came  to  a  better  looking  sec¬ 
tion.  The  road  angled,  and  soon  we  saw 
a  house  set  back  on  a  hill  with  a  neat 
yard  and  fence. 

“That’s  our  place,”  Jim  proudly  indicated 
with  a  flourish  of  his  hand.  Didn’t  blame 
him  for  feeling  proud,  as  the  Barton  farm 
house  sure  was  a  good  looking  one.  I 
found  out  later  that  the  Barton  place  had 
been  in  the  family  for  sixty  years.  It 
was  homesteaded  by  Henry  Barton,  Jim’s 
father,  when  Iowa  was  opened  for 
settlers,  before  the  Civil  war,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  best  farmers  in  these  parts. 
Jim  was  born  there  he  said,  and  I  found 
out  he  had  a  boy  that  was  to  have  run 
the  place,  but  he  died  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore.  It  was  a  blow  of  no  small  conse¬ 
quence  to  Jim  and  Mrs.  Jim. 

We  soon  were  up  in  front  of  the  place, 
and  I  helped  unhook  the  team  and  put 
them  in  the  barn.  Then  we  went  to  the 
house,  where  I  was  introduced  to  a  kindly 
lady  who  showed  me  upstairs  to  a  fine, 
airy  room.  I  sure  was  in  luck,  I  said 
to  myself,  when  I  had  time  to  look  around* 
Mrs.  Jim,  as  Jim  called  her,  was  a  dandy. 

“Just  make  yourself  at  home,”' she  says. 
“You  can  put  your  clothes  in  that  ward¬ 
robe  and  kinda  get  settled  before  supper. 
Jim  can  get  along  without  you  tonight 
with  the  chores.” 

But  I  had  my  new  overalls  on  in  a 
few  minutes  and  was  headed  for  the  barn, 
where  Jim  introduced  me  to  the  stock. 
Told  me  all  the  horses’  names,  showed  me 
where  the  oats  was  kept,  and  explained 
which  cows  went  in  which  stanchions. 

We  soon  had  them  fed,  and  I  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  milk  my  first  cow.  “Let  you 
experiment  on  Brindle,”  Jim  says.  “She 
won’t  kick,  and  when  you  get  used  to  them 
you  can  work  on  the  rest  of  them.” 

Felt  pretty  proud  of  the  half  a  bucket 
of  milk  I  finally  extracted,  but  it  was 
tough  on  my  wrists. 

A  few  turns  on  the  separator  showed 
me  what  there  was  to  that  job,  and  then 


supper. 

Hot  biscuits,  cold  meats,  fried  potatoes, 
plenty  of  sauce,  cookies,  and,  best  of  all, 
a  big  glass  of  fresh  milk,  soon  made  me 
glad  that  there  was  thievery  in  Millbank 
township;  otherwise  Jim  Barton  might 
never  have  found  me  at  the  News  office. 
After  I  ran  the  phonograph  a  little  while 
and  looked  at  the  papers  Jim  was  read¬ 
ing,  I  went  off  to  bed.  If  farming  was 
all  as  good  as  that  first  day,  I  was  satis¬ 
fied.  I  went  to  sleep  thinking  about  the 
hogs  that  Jim  had  lost  and  wondering 
who  took  them. 

Next  morning  was  shipping  day.  It 
didn’t  mean  much  to  me,  as  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  churn  right  after  breakfast. 
But  I  heard  Jim  calling  a  few  of  the 
neighbors  and  telling  them  about  the 
shipping  and  I  gathered  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  make  up  a  carload  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Churning  was  a  novelty,  the  first  day. 
Cranking  that  barrel  around  and  peeking 
into  the  little  glass  looking  for  the  butter 
that  was  supposed  to  appear  was  fun.  But 
I  was  kind  of  hoping  it  would  hurry  up 
as  I  wanted  to  get  down  to  the  depot 
where  the  shipping  was  in  progress,  as 
Jim  had  left  word  that  I  was  to  come 
down  when  I  got  through,  and  of  course 
I  wanted  to  see  everything. 

Glad  I  did  get  down  there,  too.  When 
I  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  hogs 
(Continued  on  page  is) 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

RAT  DOGS  all  ages.  $5  to  $15.  CARMEN  D. 
WELCH,  Ramsey,  Ill. 

PURE  COLLIE  PUPS— Males  $10;  Females 
$5.  Also  Embden  Geese  $6.  “COOLSPRING”, 
Mercer,  Pa. 

COON  HOUNDS,  Rabbit  hounds  and  beagles. 
Trained  and  young  stock.  LAKE  SHORE  KEN¬ 
NELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y, _ 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  young 
dog  trained  and  ready  to  train  at  reduced  prices 
for  a  short  time.  One  litter  pups  8  weeks  old 
ready  to  ship  now.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y. _ 

9  WEEKS  OLD  Registered  Collie  Puppies. 
NETTIE  SAGER,  Box  253,  Tidioute,  Pa. 

LONGEARED  RABBIT  HOUNDS,  puppies, 
beagle  fox,  cross.  Males  $5.  Females  $3.  GER¬ 
HARD  JUNG,  Colden,  N.  Y. 

CLUE-TICK,  WALKER  Coon,  and  Fox  hound 
Pups,  Five  Mo.  old.  Female  $8.00.  Male  $12.00. 
Will  send  C.  O.  D.  HAROLD  ALLEN,  Con- 
neaut  Lake,  Pa. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  my  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  pups  with  proper  training  will  go  for 
etock  alone  when  6  or  8  months  old.  Buy  now. 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


_ LIVE  STOCK _ 

Cattle 

FOR  SALE — A  splendid  bull  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Red  with  little  white.  Double  grandson 
of  Glenside  Roan  Clay.  H.  C.  McCONNELL, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 4  carloads  of  October,  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  cows.  N.  Y.  State  tested. 
Holsteins  and  Guernseys.  Come  and  see  them, 
don’t  write.  FRED  MILLER  &  SON,  South 
Argyle,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  Calves,  both  sex. 
STEPHEN  KELLOGG,  Burdette,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN— Sired  by  a  41 
lbs.  G.  Son  of  Colantha  Johanna  Lad.  C.  VAN 
PATTEN,  Vestal,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES,  Sired  by  an 
imported  Sire  from  high  Producing  dams.  Cows 
»nd  Heifers  always  for  sale.  L.  G.  TUCKER, 
Alfred,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Registered  Jersey  bull  calf,  nine 
months  old,  fine  individual  of  excellent  “Sophie 
Tormentor”  breeding.  For  photo  and  particulars 
address,  VALMONT  FARM,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 
WM.  P.  MIX,  Prop. 

Sheep 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES— Flock  of  30 
young  ewes  $675.  A.  L.  MERRY,  Belmont,  N. 
Y. 

REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLETS :  Ewes, 
Rams;  Singly;  car  lots.  Reasonable.  C.  S. 
MULKS,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


BIG  HUSKY  RAMBOUILLET  ram  lambs. 
120  to  130  lbs.  $20  to  $25  each.  Four  yearling 
rams.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

FAIRIIOLME  HAMPSHIRE  DOWNS.  The 
same  good  quality  of  rams  and  ewes.  EARL  D. 
BROWN,  Ilion,  N.  Y.  R.  No.  2. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  EWES.  All 
ages,  best  of  breeding.  L.  G.  TUCKER,  Alfred, 
N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  TUNIS  and  Southdown  Rams 
and  Ewes.  Hampshire  Boars,  Sows  and  Pigs. 
Prices  to  sell.  ELM  DALE  FARM,  Davenport, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — RAMS  of  the  following  breeds. 
C'otswolds,  Leicesters,  Southdowns,  Suffolks, 
Hampshires,  Dorsets,  Tunis,  Delaines,  Merinos, 
Rambouillets  and  some  ewes.  Also  Milch  and 
Angora  goats.  All  prize  winners.  F.  S.  LEWIS, 
Ashville,  N.  Y. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 


A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.” 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

E  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 
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SIXTY  LB.  DUROC  PIGS  $15  each  with' 
edigree  papers.  Also  boar  ready  for  service. 
S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  Thrifty  Stock  Pigs,  8 
weeks  $8.75.  12  weeks  $10.75.  Bred  Sows.  $35 

&  $40.  GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Pure  bred  Tamworth  boar,  one  or 
two  years  old.  F.  G.  BEHRENDS,  Verbank,  N. 
Y. 

O.  I.  C.  REGISTERED  PIGS  $8.75  each. 
Easy  Feeders,  quick  growers.  Pairs  not  related. 
R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

LARGE  TYPE  O.  I.  C.  GILTS,  4  mo.  of  age. 
Registered  $15.00.  Ship  on  approval.  E.  LAF- 
LER,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS— 5  months 
old.  From  .New  York  State  Fair  winners  $1.50 
each.  Brown  China  Geese  of  same  high  quality 
$9.00  per  pair.  KAUYAHOORA  FARM, 

Barneveld,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  Pullets  and  Cockerels,  $3 
and  $5  each.  $1.00  down,  remainder.  C.  O.  D. 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  setting,  guaranteed  for  1927. 
Fishel-Halbach  strain.  MRS.  CARMEN  WELCH, 
Ramsey,  Ill. 

400  BARRON  SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEG¬ 
HORN  pullets,  April  hatched,  3)4  to  4  pounds 
each,  from  imported,  trapnested,  blood  tested 
stock  grown  on  free  range,  milk  and  mash  fed. 
Just  starting  to  lay,  price  $2.00  each  in  lots  to 
suit.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— We  have 
100  cockerels  for  sale,  selected  from  2400  certi¬ 
fied  chicks  purchased  from  Otto  Ruehle  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley.  These  cockerels  are  an  exceptionally 
fine  lot.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  Owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

LAYING  MARCH  HATCHED  PULLETS 
for  immediate  sale,  Tancred  strain  White  Leg¬ 
horns  and  Ringlet  Rocks  $1.50.  May  hatched 
Leghorns  $1.25.  High  production  stock.  Clover 
range  raised.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Ilughesville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 5  months  old  Barred  Rock  Pul¬ 
lets.  Thompsons  strain,  $2.00  each.  FLOYD 
WARD,  Rossie,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS  READY  TO-LAY,  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  big  kind  from  certified  matings  $2  each. 
PINE  RIDGE  FARM,  Kirkwood,  N.  Y. 

READY  TO  LAY  PULLETS,  Aristocrat  Bar¬ 
red  Rocks.  Harrisons  Reds  $18  a  dozen.  LONE 
PINE  POULTRY  FARM,  Silver  Lake,  In¬ 
diana.  * 

PULLETS— WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants,  sixteen  weeks  to  laying  from  select¬ 
ed  breeders.  Well  grown  on  free  range.  OLEN 

J.  HOPKINSON,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 700  Certified  yearling  hens, 
White  Rock,  Buff  Orpington.  Rhode  Island  Red. 
Rock  and  Red  Rousters  $3  each.  White  Leghorns 
$1  each.  FRANCES  ZEH  MASON,  Wayside 
Farms,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS.  Hens,  $6-$8. 
Toms  $8-$10-$12.  MRS.  EVA  D.  BREES,  De 
Kalb  Junction,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  from  select 
stock  $10-$1 1.  MRS.  WARD  JENKINS,  Hal- 
cott  Center,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE,  BOURBON  REDS:  White .  Tur¬ 
keys.  White  Pekin  and  Muscovy  Ducks.  Tcu 
louse  Geese.  Pearl  and  White  Guineas.  Special 
Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interesting 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Milking  Machines 


ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  II  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  m  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY.  2843  West  19th  St..  Chicago.  Illinois. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARM.  $1000  down  gets  possession  200  acres, 
25  head  live  stock,  milker,  crops,  equipment, 
balance  pay  half  milk  check  plan.  WRITE  and 
get  your  free  farm  list  central  New  York  State 
farms,  many  bargains  to  offer  you.  MR.  DOUG¬ 
LAS/  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  FARM  NEAR  CITY  HUDSON,  beau- 
tiful  large  trout  stream  bordering  entire  length 
of  property,  106  acres,  14  room  residence,  elec¬ 
tric  lights.  2000  bearing  fruit  trees,  sold  over 
3,900  bushel  fruit  last  year,  also  50  tons  Hay, 
600  bu.  Corn;  400  bu.  Buckwheat,  $10,000 — 
terms,  $2000  cash,  balance  can  remain  on  mtg; 
easy  terms.  I  also  have  a  65  acre  place  well 
fruited  and  large  vineyard,  price  $3,500,  easy 
terms.  (Four  acre)  Fruit  and  Poultry  place,  6 
room  house,  $1,800.  Address  L.  M.  HALLEN- 
BECK,  Greendale,  Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Work  on  farm.  Woman  able  to 
milk  and  do  other  farm  work  wants  place  on 
farm  with  fuel  and  milk.  Has  three  children. 
Would  expect  tenant  house  to  live  in,  also  fuel 
and  milk,  but  will  work  for  any  reasonable  wages. 
Write  BOX  439,  c|o  American  Agriculturist. 

WOULD  LIKE  POSITION  as  Manager  of 
fruit  farm.  Have  had  experience  running  a 
large  fruit  farm  in  Ontario  County  for  past  ten 
years  and  seeking  change  would  like  arrange¬ 
ment  where  it  would  be  possible  to  share  in  the 
profits.  Have  highest  references,  college  grad¬ 
uate,  small  family.  BOX  440,  c]o  American 
Agriculturist. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Girl  for  housp  worlr  Cf,i_ 

FRANCES  ZEH  MASON,  Wayside  Farms ^Dell 

LUMBER — BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

with00  qINGa PAPER  lst  quality  slate  surface 
with  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.  ft.  80  lbs  SI  9S 

|l-95  per  gal"  Made  and  ££ 
anteed  by  an  Eastern  million  dollar 
WINIKER  BROS.,  Millis,  Mass. 


concern. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


catef of indAtDi  f0r  Dnirymen’s  league  Certifi- 

mAxr  lndebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN- 
1  ON,  Dimock,  Pa. 


KODAK  FILMS  DEVELOPED  Sc  roll 
Glossy  prints  3c  each.  8x10  enlargement  2  Sc 

B™ti,.0Su  Alb?n™ti  VHOTO  ™ 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 

cates  of  indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y  . 

ALEXLLMnvAn^uinTCOme  Property  for  farm, 
wick  N  B|AGL^°S’  14  James  St-'  New  Bruns- 

DOLLARS  PAID  for  old  envelopes  bearin'' 

r°r  A'/u  swmpi  ,u,sed  before  1875-  JOHN  W. 
LLAZE,  Westfield,  Mass. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS — 34  to  40  ft.,  27c  ft 

Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

POP  SALE— One  No.  20  French  Burr  Stone 

Mill  One  No.  12  Double  Steel  Mill.  One  Cob 
Crusher.  FRED  J.  AXFORD,  Brewster,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO  POWDER  for  Poultry  Feeding. 

Nicotine  1.5%.  Sample  Package  Postpaid  $1.00. 
100  lbs.  $4.s0;  300  lbs.  $12.00  F.  O.  B.  York  Pa 
York  ^Cular’  G’  M'  HABECKER,  Seedsman) 


MEN!  WOMEN!  MAKE  $1  AN  HOUR  AT 

HOME,  WEAVING  special-to-order  Colonial 
Rugs  on  UNION  Looms.  Big  demand,  no  house- 
to-house  selling,  no  store  competition.  Y’ou  learn 
fascinating  new  craft  in  30  minutes.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it.  New  looms  at  lowest  prices  ever.  Lib¬ 
eral  Pay-As-You- Weave  terms.  Write  for  FREE 
Loom  Book  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS 
332  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

„2‘  BEAUTIFULLY  ENGRAVED  CHRIST- 

MAS  CARDS  with  Matched  Envelopes.  Paneled 
Bordered,  Different.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
$1.00  prepaid.  CLARENCE  KASPER,  Webster, 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Trees 


PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 

Trees,  $7.o0  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small 
lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  ex- 
~-press.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  ber¬ 
ries.  pecans,  vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and 
Free  catalog  in  colors.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Plants 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS  Plum  Farmer 
“Black”  6  cents  each;  100,  $2.50;  1000,  $16; 
5000,  $60;  Columbians  “Purple”  7  cents  each  100, 
$3,  1000,  $23.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Chewing  or  smoking  5 
lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.75;  tell  kind  wanted,  Cigars 
$1.95  for  50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed;  pay  when 
received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West 
Paducah,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs. 
$1.00,  ten  $1.75.  Smoking  5  lbs  75c.  Pay  when 
received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 


LEAF  TC.’IACCO — GOOD,  SWEET,  CHEW¬ 
ING,  3  pour. ..s,  75c;  5— $1.00;  10— $1.75.  Smok- 
mg,  3  pounds  50c;  5— 75c;  10 — $1.25.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES’  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair 
$1.00.  Grey,  Black,  Beige,  Nude,  Peach,  8  J4 
to  10)4.  Good  openings  for  agents.  GEO.  B. 
TALBOT,  Norwood,  Mass. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  — 


To  Treat  Caked  Udders 


By  Ray  Inman 


0*H>Udw\ 

IS  COMMON  »N  *  \r'  N 


'Tsmrs.mooiv 

STILL  TALKltUk 
ABOUT  HEW 
CAKED  WOOER? 


HE  AV  V-MU.K1NC 
COWS. 


OHJA'T  D6AB-  SMtC®  HER  UNCLE 
cueo  AND  LEFT  HER  HIS  LONG 
PEDIGREE, SHE  SIMPLY  WONT 
HAVE  CAKED  ODDER  -  IT* 

TOO  CONVMOMl 


SEVERAL  TIMES  A  DAY 
OR  LfcT  CALF  DO  IT. 
MASSAC*  UDDER 
WITH  HANDS. 

'ah’.  aT lastD 

CONTENTED 

COWJ  . 


YOU  M 1GHT  EVEN  TAKE  ’E  Ml  OUT  FOR 
ASPlN  EVERY  AFTERNOON. (WO MIGHT) 


Utf  THIS  OINTMENT:  UOZ.of  J AETPETER 


6UMC  AMPHOR-  2TABLESPOONFUUS 
MELTED  LARD-  1TEACUPFULL 
EXTRACT  of  BEUADONA- 1  FLUID  OUNCE 


HOVJ  CHO  THAT  1 

OINTMENT 

WORK.EO? 


I  RECKON  IT  WOO!.  DA  WORKED 
O.I<,  -BUT  GRANDAD  TOOK  IT 
FtR  HIS  ANTI-BALO  OINTMENT 
—  NOW  HE'S  GOT 


IN  ORINHINGWATER. 
TWICE  ADAV  FOR  TWO 
OR  THREE  DAYS  NNILL 
ALSO  HELP -V  t\t 

RHOOIE'.TIUS  FtAVOR) 
'  »S  p UNKf  HOW 
ABOUT  A  SHOT  O' 
fASSTPAStlLLY? 
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How  Mrs.  Stone  Made  a  Success  With  Chickens 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


increase  her  flock  and  hatch  each  year ! 

She  keeps  one  end  of  her  kitchen  for 
what  she  calls  the  dirty  work.  A  large 
sink  has  been  put  there  where  chickens 
are  cleaned,  vegetables  are  cared  for  and 
other  similar  jobs  are  done.  Her  regular 
kitchen  sink  is  at  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  In  the  back  kitchen  or  shed  is  an 
extra  range  for  heating  water.  Already 
Mrs.  Stone  is  planning  to  improve  this 
shed  by  putting  in  a  concrete  floor  this 
fall.  Of  course  “Daddy”  will  do  that. 
In  fact  Daddy  and  the  farm  helpers  often 
lend  a  hand  with  the  chicken  business. 
Picking  is  sometimes  their  job,  and  when 
there  are  baby  chicks,  the  heavy  clean¬ 
ing  of  the  brooder  houses  falls  to  their  lot. 

Appearance  Counts  With 
Customers 

Mr.  Stone  is  a  committeeman  of  the 
Onondaga  Farm  Bureau  and  is  a  brother 
of  Assemblyman  Stone  from  that  District. 
His  father  lived  on  that  farm  76  years 
which  means  that  Mr.  Stone  was  born 
and  reared  there.  Mrs.  Stone  was  born 
on  a  farm  at  Otisco,  went  to  Cortland 
High  School  and  came  as  a  bride  to  the 
farm  where  she  now  lives.  Here  she 
dispenses  good  things  to  eat  and  good  cheer 
with  it.  Her  twinkling  brown  eyes, 
vigorous  body,  slightly  graying  hair  and 
general  air  of  efficiency  and  good  humor 
can  not  help  but  send  people  away  feeling 
better.  She  is  careful  that  she  appears 
clean  and  tidy  and  finds  smocks  wonder¬ 
fully  convenient.  A  clean  one  hangs  right 
where  she  can  catch  it  up  when  customers 
drive  in.  A  hurried  fastening  of  buttons 
and  there  she  is  fresh  and  trim  and 
businesslike. 

There  is  no  maid  service  on  this  farm, 
except  the  help  provided  by  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances.  A  dishwasher,  iron,  washing  ma¬ 
chine,  vacuum  cleaner,  waffle  iron  and 
even  a  motor  on  the  sewing  machine  give 
the  “lifts”  which  she  needs.  She  wants 
an  electric  refrigerator  and  expects  to 
get  it  soon. 

Flowers  Add  to  the  Home 

Nothing  is  shipped  or  delivered,  but  one 
satisfied  customer  brings  another  and 
everything  is  disposed  of.  In  the  spring, 
crates  of  eggs  are  sold  at  special  rates 
for  “putting  down”*  this  in  addition  to 
supplying  their  own  incubators  and  reg¬ 
ular  egg  sales.  In  late  summer  the  de¬ 
mand  exceeds  the  supply  and  extra  eggs 
have  to  be  bought  to  meet  it.  No  egg  is 
over  four  days  old  when  sold. 

Yet  with  all  this  business  going  on  with 
"daddy”  and  the  three  girls  helping  to 
make  it  go,  it  was  quite  evident  that  this 
farmhouse  is  none  the  less  home-like  for 
it.  When  our  interview  was  over  Mrs. 
Stone  said,  “Don’t  you  think  your  friends 
would  like  some  flowers?  Just  take  these 
shears  and  go  down  to  the  garden  for  12 
or  15  spikes  of  those  gladioli”.  Well, 
we  went  and  cut  a  handful  but  it  wasn’t 
that  many.  They  were  too  big  and  fine: 
She  gets  her  corms  from  a  grower  who 
always  exhibits  at  the  State  Fair.  Some 
times  her  flowers  pay  for  their  cost 
through  the  sale  of  a  few  bouquets. 

A  great  object  of  pride  with  her  is  her 
imported  English  bulldog  who,  although 
she  looked  ferocious  enough  to  scare  off 
the  boldest  intruder,  proved  friendly 


enough  when  properly  introduced  to  the 
lady  visitor. 

Of  course,  her  greatest  pride  is  in  her 
daughters,  one  of  whom  graduated  last 
year  from  Syracuse  University  and  is  now 
a  teacher;  the  second  one  enters  this  fall 
and  the  .youngest  one  has  yet  her  plans 
to  make. 

A  Fine  Family 

Dairy  farming  the  past  few  years  has 
not  been  what  one  would  call  highly  re¬ 
munerative,  so  Mrs.  Stone’s  venture  in  the 
chicken  business  was  started  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  she  wanted  her  girls  to  have  a  col¬ 
lege  education.  ,  The  eldest  happened  to 
be  away  from  home  on  that  particular  day, 
but  her  mother  showed  me  her  photo¬ 
graph,  a  fine  likeness  of  a  charming  look¬ 
ing  girl.  The  second  daughter,  Mary, 
was  a  busy  aid  to  the  general'  manager. 
She  was  seated  at  a  desk,  doing  necessary 
bookkeeping  or  correspondence ;  that  is, 
when  she  wasn’t  answering  the  ’phone  or 
running  to  the  kitchen  to  see  that  the 
day’s  routine  kept  going.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  were  away  from  the 
house  during  that  busy  time,  so  we  can’t 
give  any  first  hand  impressions.  We  can 


only  report  what  we  were  told — that  it  is 
a  delightful,  wholesome  family  group  with 
some  highly  attractive  girls  in  it. 


How  Shall  We  Be  Clothed? 

( Continued  from  page  2) 
for  more  elaborate  costumes.  Nowadays 
when  women  are  crowding  into  men’s  bus¬ 
inesses,  more  and  more  are  they  adopting 
more  and  more  his  types  of  dress.  While 
it  may  be  practical  to  do  so,  it  is  pretty 
hard  on  the  women’s  looks.  Extremely 
boyish  bobs  are  smart  and  becoming 
enough  to  one  who  has  no  blemishes  to 
hide;  but  when  skin  begins  to  lose  its 
freshness  and  wrinkles  appear  about  the 
eyes  the  defects  are  all  the  more  obvious 
if  the  hair  is  severely  dressed.  But  even 
so,  present-day  costumes  are  far  more 
hygienic  than  many  we  might  mention. 
The  monstrous  customs  which  called  for 
steel  corsets,  enormous  bustles,  hoop 
skirts  and  other  unnatural  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  articles  of  clothing  were  not  only 
a  frightful  menace  to  health  but  were  often 
without  beauty  as  well. 

Artists  say  that  the  human  body,  with 
its  graceful  lines  is  the  most  beautiful 


New  Eastern  Barnyard  Golf  Champion 
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product  of  nature,  and  the  best  costumes 
of  any  age  have  more  or  less  conformed 
to  the  shape  of  the  body.  And  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  the  human  body 
is  the  face,  for  out  of  that  shines  that 
“inner  light”  which  raises  man  above  the 
level  of  the  animals.  Therefore  those 
costumes  are  best  which  call  attention  to 
the  face  and  even  if  it  be  not  beautiful 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  it  may 
always  be  an  interesting  face  at  least. 

From  the  first  feeble  attempts  at  self 
beautification  to  the  present  status  of 
civilization  where  the  whole  fabric  of 
commerce  seems  to  be  organized  around 
the  changing  wants  of  women,  many  a 
step  has  been  taken.  The  desire  for 
change  and  variety  finally  changed  the 
matter  of  clothing  from  a  family  matter 
where  practically  ever  article  was  manu¬ 
factured  at  home  to  the  present  condition 
where  very  little,  if  any,  of  the  family’s 
clothing  is  made  under  the  home  roof.  It 
is  practically  the  story  of  the  growth  of 
civilization  itself,  of  the  individual’s  fight 
for  existence  through  the  different  stages 
of  development  to  the  state  where  great 
groups  are  banded  together  to  do  especially 
well  some  one  phase  of  getting  clothing 
ready  to  wear.  There  are  the  spinning- 
mills,  the  weaving-mills,  the  dyeing-mills, 
the  bleacheries,  the  ready-to-wear,  the  hat, 
the  trimming,  the  glove,  the  shoe,  the 
hosiery  and  many  other  clothing  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  people  who  sell  all  these 
articles  needful  for  making  and  keeping 
clothes — and  so  the  story  goes  on. 


By 

A  LL  hail  the  youthful  barnyard  golf 
champion  of  the  eastern  states !  At 
the  Eastern  States  exposition  the  eastern 
championship  title  went  to  a  15  year  old 
boy  who  had  never  pitched  a  game  in 
an  official  tournament  in  his  life.  This 
youngster,  Henry  Charvat  of  Agawam, 
Mass.,  defeated  nine  veteran  players  of 
that  old-time  sport. 

Henry  played  and  won  a  total  of  twenty- 
two  50  point  games  in  the  entire  contest. 


FILL  BARREL  LOTS  DISHES,  Slightly 
Damaged  Crockery  shipped  any  address  direct 
from  Pottery,  Ohio,  for  $6.00.  Lots  are  well  as¬ 
sorted  and  still  serviceable.  Plates,  Platter,  Cups 
and  Saucers,  Bowls,  Pitchers.  Bakers,  Mugs,  Nap¬ 
pes.  etc— a  little  of  each.  SEND  CASH  WITH 
ORDER.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO., 
Portland,  Maine. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN  FOR  SALE  BY  man¬ 
ufacturer  at  bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A. 
BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 

“FURS,  HIDES,  WOOL — Important  price  ad- 
vauets  List  just  out.  No  shinment  too  small  or 
large.  Write  today.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Slice. 
Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.” 


Henry  Charvat  of  Agawam,  Mass.,  15 
year  old  champion  barnyard  golf  player  of 
the  eastern  states. 

In  the  finals  he  defeated  nine  veteran 
players  making  a  score  of  450  pomts  out 
of  a  possible  450.  His  remarkable  play¬ 
ing  attracted  the  attention  of  all  those 
around  the  court. 

The  new  champion  barnyard  golf  player 
first  became  interested  in  the  game  this 
summer.  He  started  pitching  shoes  after 
working  in  the  fields  all  day.  Henry  lives 
with  his  parents  on  a  general  farm  just 
outside  of  Agawam.  He  is  in  the  eighth 
grade  in  the  Agawam  junior  high  school 
and  helps  out  on  his  father’s  farm  during 
vacation  and  after  school.  The  remark¬ 
able  record  made  by  him  in  barnyard  golf 
at  the  Eastern  States  exposition  speaks 
well  for  his  determined  efforts  to  be  a 
winner. 


Young 


Charvat  had  as  a  strong  con 


Nathan  Koenig 

tender  for  the  title,  Raymond  Peck  of 
Storrs,  Connecticut,  an  electrician  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College.  Peck  was  the  Champion  barn¬ 
yard  golf  player  of  the  Eastern  states  last 
year.  He  has  competed  in  several  state 
and  inter-state  matches  and  tournaments. 
His  defeat  by  Henry  Charvat  sets  a  new 
record  for  defeats  in  any  of  the  barn¬ 
yard  golf  matches  in  the  United  States. 
Peck  scored  426  points  in  all  of  his  final 
games.  He  was  placed  second  in  the 
tournament,  being  defeated  by  Charvat 
with  24  points  more. 

A  Young  Champion 

Mike  Charvat,  22  years  old,  of  Agawam, 
placed  third,  with  a  score  of  412  points. 
Mike  is  a  brother  to  Henry,  and  is  a  stu¬ 
dent  at  Northeastern  College  in  Spring- 
field.  He  was  defeated  by  Henry  with 
one  point  higher  score  and  lost  three 
games  in  the  entire  contest.  Mike  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  somewhat  of  a  professional 
player  and  he  gave  Peck  a  good  battle  for 
his  placing. 

Walter  Hampton,  61  years  old  of  Seg- 
regansett,  Mass.,  a  former  traveling  sales¬ 
man  who  has  never  played  in  an  official 
tournament,  placed  fourth  in  the  contest 
with  a  score  of  391  points.  He  lost  four 
out  of  nine  games.  Emil  Maslak,  20 
years  old  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  placed  fifth 
by  making  a  score  of  254  points.  Maslak 
played  in  *  the  tournament  last  year  but 
failed  to  make  a  place. 

Sixth  place  in  the  contest  went  to 
Charles  Lambert  a  professional  player 
who  competed  in  contests  held  during  the 
winter  months  in  Florida.  Lambert  re¬ 
placed  Frank  Blake  of  Essex,  Conn.,  who 
refused  to  play  the  finals  because  of  the 
keen  competition.  Joseph  Chapman  of 
North  Haven,  Conn.,  who  has  been  pitch¬ 
ing  at  the  Exposition  tournament  for  the 
past  two  years  placed  eighth. 

Great  Interest  in  Sport 

Interest  in  barnyard  golf  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  tournament  has  risen  to 
such  a  point  that  the  management  is 
planning  on  making  extensive  changes  to 
accommodate  the  players  and  spectators. 
As  a  result  of  this  year’s  contest  several 
of  the  county  organizations  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  are  planning  on  hold¬ 
ing  barnyard  golf  tournaments  at  the 
various  county  fairs.  The  highest  scor¬ 
ing  men  will  compete  at  the  state  wide 
tournament  in  their  respective  states  for 
the  state  title.  These  state  champions 
will  all  meet  at  the  Exposition  next  year 
to  compete  with  any  others  for  the  east¬ 
ern  •  states  championship  title. 


Clothing  More  Hygienic  Now 

In  spite  of  this  very  complex  organiza¬ 
tion  to  induce  women  to  buy,  buy,  buy, 
women’s  clothing  has  grown  constantly 
simpler,  and  more  hygienic,  if  not  always 
more  beautiful.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
a  discriminating  woman  can  always  be 
comfortably,  healthfully  and  beautifully 
clothed.  This  is  probably  more  true  than 
ever  before  for  the  woman  of  moderate 
means  because  of  the  variety  of  colors 
and  patterns  which  are  now  produced  in 
cheaper  materials. 

When  we  women,  after  a  speedy  tub 
in  warm  water,  (another  comfort  of 
modern  life)  step  quickly  into  the  half 
dozen  garments  with  which  we  grace  our 
good  looks — ahem ! — we  have  many  rea¬ 
sons  to  be  thankful  that  simplicity  and 
usefulness  go  hand-in-hand  with  beauty, 
especially  where  modern  clothing  is  con¬ 
cerned. — Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett. 


New  York  State  Boys  Win  at 
Eastern  States 

CEVEN  Dutchess  County  4-H  club 
^  boys  showed  seven  baby  beef  steers 
at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  on  September  19  to 
24  and  won  seven  prizes  and  one  grand 
championship.  The  grand  champion 
steer  fitted  and  exhibited  by  Harold 
Hamilton  of  Millerton,  sold  at  public 
auction  on  September  20  for  $1.05  a 
pound  live-weight  on  the  Springfield 
Public  Market. 

Vincent  Wright  of  Pine  Plains  won 
first  prize  in  the  light  weight  class  with 
a  steer  which  was  subsequently  sold  to 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New  York  City 
at  55  cents  a  pound  live-weight.  Rich¬ 
ard  and  Wallace  Kibbee  also  of  Miller- 
ton  won  second  and  sixth  prizes  res¬ 
pectively  in  the  heavy  class;  and  Joseph 
Grassi,  Howard  Brooks,  and  Guy  Rob¬ 
ertson  won  fourth  in  the  heavy  class 
and  third  and  sixth  in  the  light  class 
respectively. 

Richard  Kibbee’s  steer  sold  for  21 
cents  a  pound  to  the  Hawthorne  Hotel 
of  Salem,  and  his  brother’s  brought  1914 
cents  from  the  Highland  Hotel  at 
Springfield.  Grassi’s  steer  went  at  i 
cents  a  pound  to  the  purchaser  o  t  e 
grand  champion,  the  Roosevelt  Hotel. 
The  Hendrick  Hudson  at  Troy  bought 
both  Brooks’  and  Robertson’s  steers  a 
18  cents  a  pound.  The  average  weight 
of  all  steers  was  more  than  one  t  ioi 
and  pounds. 
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firearm  or  even  air  gun  is  guilty  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  Better,  therefore, 
tell  him  to  use  a  bean  shooter. 


Another  Home-Work  Scheme 
that  Costs  You  $2.00 

“I  answered  an  'ad'  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  I 
am  enclosing  some  of  the  literature  they 
sent  me.  I  would  appreciate  your  opinion 
of  it." 

OkN  the  face  of  it  the  proposition  put 
out  by  the  National  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice  and  described  in  the  circular  that  ac¬ 
companied  our  reader’s  letter  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  clever  scheme  to  sell 
a  bottle  of  cologne  and  a  string  of  beads 
for  $2.00. 

The  “ad”,  which  our  subscriber  answer¬ 
ed,  read  something  like  the  following  is  in 
the  files  of  the  National  Better  Business: 

“MAIL  our  circulars,  home,  spare  time; 
enclosed  stamped  addressed  envelope.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service,  1269  California  St.,  San 
Francisco,  California.” 

An  investigation  of  the  proposition  re¬ 
veals  that  the  National  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice  offers  to  sell  a  bottle  of  perfume  and 
a  pearl  necklace,  and  instructions  for 
operating  a  home-work  plan  for  $2.00.  It 
is  not  a  Help-Wanted  proposition  at  all. 
They  are  in  the  market  to  sell. 

When  the  respondent  to  the  “ad”  re¬ 
mits  $2.00,  the  perfume  and  the  necklace, 
advertising  cards  and  instructions  for  mail¬ 
ing  them  are  sent.  When  these  cards  are 
sent  out  to  other  folks  the  company  pays 
the  respondent  75c  for  every  sale  of  per¬ 
fume  or  beads,  which  is  brought  about  by 
one  of  these  advertising  cards.  If  one 
wishes  to  mail  more  cards  the  company 
sells  them  at  $15.00  per  thousand.  On 
these  extra  cards  the  company  states  they 
will  allow  an  additional  15c  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  or  90c  in  all  for  every  order  received 
from  the  cards  which  the  respondent  has 
purchased  and  sent  out  to  others. 

If,  therefore,  the  company  can  afford 
to  take  90c  out  of  the  $2.00  to  pay  as  a 
commission,  you  can  imagine  how  good 
the  merchandise  is. 

This  is  one  of  the  typical  home-work 
schemes  that  we  have  advised  our  sub¬ 
scribers  against  so  frequently.  We  be¬ 
lieve  in  fact  that  the  Post  Office  authori¬ 
ties  should  investigate  this  company.  Cer¬ 
tainly  their  advertising  does  not  conform 
to  the  proposition  they  offer.  They  do 
not  employ  help — they  are  endeavoring  to 
sell  what  appears  to  be  a  cheap  product. 


One  of  the  complaints  on  file  comes 
from  To  wanda,  Pennsylvania.  Cooney 
approached  our  subscriber  and  offered  to 
buy  a  quantity  of  birds  at  the  prevailing 
market  price  which  was  33c  a  pound. 
Without  further  investigation  our  sub¬ 
scriber  proceeded  to  make  a  shipment.  His 
disappointment  and  anger  can  be  imagined 
when  he  received  only  20c.  Appeals  to 
Cooney  have  been  unavailing,  and  our 
subscriber  is  holding  the  bag. 

With  the  approach  of  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas,  the  Service  Bureau  warns  its 
readers  to  make  sure  of  dealers  before 
they  risk  any  shipment.  If  buyers  come 
to  your  place  and  are  anxious  for  birds 
and  you  know  nothing  about  them,  demand 
cash  on  spot.  If  they  refuse  to  do  this, 
do  not  make  any  shipments  until  you 


;  Grange  Commends  Chicken 
Thief  Rewards 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
New  York  City. 

Gentlemen : 

Shiloh  Grange  No.  16  P.  of  H.  re¬ 
quested  the  secretary  to  write  the 
American  Agriculturist  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  that  paper’s  work  in  the 
apprehension  and  punishment  of 
chicken  thieves. 

Wishing  you  much  success  in  that 
work  and  all  other,  we  remain 
Yours  very  truly, 

SHILOH  GRANGE  No.  16  P.  of  H. 
Shiloh,  New  Jersey 
Walton  E.  Davis,  Secretary. 


A  Question  About  an  Egg 
Dealer 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  man  came  through 
bearing  the  name  Jacobson  &  Co.,  whole¬ 
sale  distributors  of  eggs,  7  Harrison  St., 
here  trying  to  buy  eggs.  He  gave  me  tags 
New  York. 

JACOBSON  is  not  listed  among  the 
licensed  and  bonded  commission 
merchants,  according  to  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  Furthermore  he  is  not  listed 
in  the  telephone  directory.  The  store 
at  7  Harrison  Street  is  that  of  M. 
Hein,  Inc.  Investigation  reveals  that 
apparently  Jacobson  sublets  desk  and 
floor  space  from  Hein. 

It  is  said  that  at  one  time  Jacobson 
was  a  partner  in  the  Hein  firm,  but  is 
now  in  business  for  himself.  According 
to  an  official  credit  guide  of  the  trade 
both  Hein  and  Jacobson  are  of  some¬ 
what  limited  financial  responsibility.  It 
is  also  reported  that  their  methods  are 
not  without  criticism.  At  one  time  Hein 
refused  absolutely  to  pay  claims  but  lat¬ 
er  did  settle. 


know  all  about  them.  Obviously,  ship¬ 
pers  are  safer  to  do  business  with  com¬ 
mission  merchants  who  are  licensed  and 
bonded  with  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


Who  Pays  for  Damage  Done  by 
Cows 

If  a  man  drives  twenty-five  to  thirty 
cows  to  and  from  pasture  along  the  high¬ 
way  night  and  morning,  with  one  person 
to  drive  them,  is  he  responsible  for  damage 
done  to  crops  along  the  road  by  the  cows? 
The  fields  are  not  fenced  but  are  outside 
the  road  line. 

QOWS  naturally  are  no  respectors  of 
property  but  that  doesn’t  excuse  the 
man  who  owns  them  and  drives  them  along 
your  road  night  and  morning  from  paying 
for  the  damage  they  do  any  more  than 
if  he  did  the  damage  himself.  If  a  man 
wants  to  keep  cows  and  have  the  benefit 
of  them  he  must  assume  the  responsibility 
for  them  also.  1  here  is  a  situation  in 
which  New  York  has  changed  the  law  in 
this  respect  and  that  is  where  one  of  two 
adjoining  landowners  has  given  notice 
that  he  wants  a  fence  and  the  other  man 
refuses  to  make  or  repair  his  share  of  the 
fence  along  the  division  line.  In  this  case 
the  man  who  refuses  to  build  the  fence 
and  suffers  damage  because  the  fence 
’sn’t  there  must  grin  and  bear  it. 


Fanners  Do  Not  Need  a  License 
to  Sell  in  Villages 

Has  a  village  the  right  to  bar  farmers 
from  selling  their  own  produce  within  the 
village  limit,  unless  they  pay  $10  a  day  for 
the  right  to  sell?  Would  it  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  if  one  just  sold  to  stores  or  if  they 
canvassed? 

,_PHE  statute  giving  to  villagers  the 
A  power  to  license  occupations  in  this 
state  expressly  excepts  the  right  of  the 
village  Board  of  Trustees  to  prohibit 
without  a  license  the  hawking  or  peddling 
of  meats,  fish,  fruit  and  farm  produce. 
It  would  seem  not  to  matter,  therefore, 
whether  you  sold  what  you  raise  on  your 
farm  to  stores,  to  the  public  in  the  streets, 
or  privately  from  house  to  house.  The 
ordinance  you  mention  would  seem  to  be 
without  authority,  therefore,  and  you  may 
hawk  to  your  heart’s  content — and  your 
pocketbook’s. 


Scranton  Poultry  Dealers  Fail 
to  Answer  Mail 

^HE  .Service  Bureau  has  received  sev- 
eral  complaints  concerning  the  Square 
Leal  Poultry  Company  of  620  West 
Lackawanna  Street,  Scranton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  This  concern  is  said  to  be  operated 
.  '-f  0Iy  R*  L.  Cooney.  At  one  time  Cooney 
ls  said  to  have  been  quite  an  operator  but 
°f  late  has  been  reported  to  have  quit 
f  ae  business  except  for  handling  occasional 
express  shipments. 


Planting  Line  Trees 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  near  to  a 
line  fence  one  can  set  out  trees.  We  plan 
to  set  out  a  row  of  shade  trees  around  our 
new  school  playground  and  want  to  be  sure 
as  to  how  near  we  can  put  the  trees  to  the 
line  fence. 

IN  the  State  of  New  York  the  line  trees 
*  should  be  planted  so  that  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  allowing  for  reasonable  growth, 
will  be  clear  of  the  line  because  where  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  on  the  line,  though 
only  partially  so,  the  man  on  the  other 
side  can  claim  to  be  a  tenant  in  common 
of  the  tree.  The  roots  can  go  over  the 
line  and  the  limbs  can  overhang  your 
neighbor’s  land  but  you  must  keep  the 
trunk  on  your  side. 


Minors  Cannot  Carry  Firearms 

Is  there  any  law  against  a  boy,  in  New 
York  State,  carrying  a  .22  calibre  rifle  be¬ 
fore  he  Is  sixteen  yaers  of  age? 

CECTION  1897  of  the  Penal  Law 
very  clearly  states  that  a  boy  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  carries  any 


Millbank  Brings  Back  Its 
Bacon 

( Continued  from  page  12) 

were  being  weighed  and  run  into  the 
yards,  there  were  a  half  dozen  wagons 
and  as  many  drivers.  The  men  were  all 
gathered  about  the  scales  and  talking  to 
Jim.  So  I  went  that  way  to  hear  what 
was  doing. 

“Strangest  thing  I  ever  heard  about,” 
Jim  was  saying  as  I  came  up.  “What  do 
you  suppose  it’s  doing  here?” 

“Well,  sir,”  says  a  tough  looking  fel¬ 
low,  “all  I  know  is  I  heard  a  crack  like 
someone  was  breaking  up  boxes,  and  then 
a  scream.  I  got  up  quick  and  went  out, 
and  here  was  the  wreck  of  the  car.  It 
hit  a  post  and  believe  me  it  is  ruined.” 

“How  in  time  did  all  the  folks  that  was 
supposed  to  be  there  get  away,  Mike?” 
Jim  asks. 

“Can’t  say  as  to  that.  Maybe  they 
walked  off  and  maybe  another  car  that 
came  along  later  on  picked  them  up.  I 
thought  maybe  you  might  know  about  it. 
That’s  the  main  reason  I  came  over  this 
morning.” 

So  that  was  Mike,  I  guessed.  It  was, 
too,  I  found  out  later.  He  looked  the 
part  of  being  the  boss  of  the  place  he  was 
keeping,  and  I  didn’t  form  a  very  favor¬ 
able  opinion  of  him  as  he  kept  on  talking. 

Jim  finally  stopped  talking  long  enough 
to  notice  me  and  introduced  me  to  the 
boys.  Then  the  talk  of  the  wreck  con¬ 
tinued.  Just  then  old  Dan  Carney  came 
driving  down  the  road.  I  remembered 
hearing  of  him  as  I  had  heard  Jim  trying 
vainly  to  get  him  on  the  phone  and  had 
finallv  heard  him  tell  some  one  else  tc 
ask  Dan  to  bring  his  hogs.  So  I  was 
looking  for  Dan  when  I  overheard  one 
of  the  boys  say,  “Here  comes  Carney.” 

Dan  was  a  rugged  old  farmer,  lean  and 
driving  a  team  that  followed  his  general 
line  of  make  up. 

He  was  excited  I  thought  as  he  pulled 
up  with  a  jerk  and  stopped  near  the  un¬ 
loading  chute. 

Jim  greeted  him. 

Without  waiting  for  further  sugges¬ 
tions,  Dan  began  to  cuss  and  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  to  all  he  had  had  experiences. 

“Brought  whats  left  of  my  hogs,”  Dan 
finally  got  out.  “Them  blankety  blank 
robbers  and  low  down  thieves  got  two  of 
the  best  ones  last  night  before  I  knew  it. 
Yep,  they  was  there  all  right,  the  danged 
scoundrels.  I’d  like  to  ketch  them.  Say, 

I  suppose  you  boys  saw  that  wreck  up 
the  road,  well,  that  car’s  got  tires  on 
just  like  the  one  that  made  tracks  at  my 
place  or  I’ll  eat  my  hat.” 

Now  we  all  were  excited.  We  tried  to 
talk  to  Dan,  but  he  kept  on  going. 

(To  Be  Continued ) 
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*  IVe  discovered 


anew- 
feeding  ' 

wr  ist&ie  A 


On  thousands  of  farms  where 
real  milk  profits  are  being  made 
during  the  winter  months  the 
old  order  of  depending  solely  on 
the  food  ration  for  milking  re¬ 
sults  has  passed.  Besides  pro¬ 
viding  good  feed  dairymen  now  give 
equal  thought  to  what  happens  to  their 
expensive  feed  after  it  is  consumed. 

The  systematic  conditioning  of  the 
dairy  herd  to  keep  assimilation  at  top 
notch  is  the  new  way  of  realizing  reg¬ 
ular,  uniform  profits.  Kow-Kare  is  a 
highly  concentrated  regulator  and  con¬ 
ditioner  of  the  milk-making  organs. 
It  enables  cows  to  stand  unusual  forc¬ 
ing  strains  without  breakdowns  or 
milking  slumps. 

The  regular  use  of  Kow-Kare  costs 
only  a  few  cents  a  month  per  cow.  A 
tablespoonful  in  the  feed  one  to  two 
weeks  each  month  is  all  the  average 
cow  needs  to  keep  her  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous,  productive. 

Freshening  Cows  need 
Kow-Kare 

To  insure  a  healthy,  vigorous  cow  and 
calf — and  freedom  from  disorders  that 
sap  your  profits,  feed  Kow-Kare  for  two 
or  three  weeks  before  and  after  fresh¬ 
ening.  It  costs  little — pays  big. 

Kow-Kare  is  your  reliable  home  aid 
in  such  cow  troubles  as  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Scours, 
Bunches,  Milk  Fever.  Never  be  with¬ 
out  it.  Feed  dealers,  druggists  and  gen¬ 
eral  stores  have  Kow-Kare.  Large  size 
$1.25,  six  cans  $6.25.  Small  size  65c. 
We  mail,  postpaid,  if  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied.  Write  us  for  our  valuable 
free  book,  “More  Milk  from  the  Cows 
you  Have.” 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee,  or 
throat  is  cleaned  off  promptly! 
by  Absorbine  without  laying  up 
horse.  No  blister;  no  pain;  no 
hair  gone.  At  druggists,  or  $2. 60 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions.  Valuable 
horse  book  8-S  free. 

satisfied  user  says:  “Colfsknee  swol- 
five  times  normal  1 


I  ien 


Broke 


and  ran  for  two  weeks.  Now  almost 
I  well.  Absorbine  la  sure  great." 


|W.  f.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


/Capture  the  Winter  Sun’s  HeatA 
VHealth  and  Vitality— Easily/ 


The  World’s 

Greatest 

Authorities 

Tested  and 

Recommend 

Genuine 

Fiex-O-Glass 


The  large  chick  was 
ratsca  under  FLEX-O- 
GLASS.  The  small 
chick  was  raised  under 
glass.  Both  chicks  from 
the  same  hatch  and 
were  fed  the  same 


When  Flex-O-Glass  was 
first  introduced,  leading 
authorities  on  poultry 
husbandry  and  plant  cul¬ 
ture  wondered  whether  or 
not  the  strong  claims 
made  for  this  amazing 
material  were  true.  They 
tested  Flex-O-Glass  thor¬ 
oughly' — they  found  it 
fully  as  wonderful  as 
claimed,  and  they  recom¬ 
mended  it  to  you.  Read 
what  their  scientific  tests 
revealed. 


The  American  Medical 
Association  Test 

The  American  Medical  Association  tested  Flex-O- 
Glass  for  months  and  found  it  raised  more  chicks 
than  any  other  material  They  put  11  chicks  under 
"la”  and  16  under  Flex-O-GIass.  After  six 
weeks  half  those  under  glass  died.  Thirteen  un¬ 
der  Flex-O-Glass  were  alive  and  each  weighed  one- 
thud  more  than  those  under  glass.  This  means  that 
with  Flex  O-Glass  you  can  raise  twice  as  many 
chicks  with  a  third  more  weight  per  chick  at  no 

more  feed  cost.  .  .  r  t 

The  American  Medical  Association  also  found 
that  Flex-O-G'.ass  was  not  affected  by  months  ot 
exoosure  to  wind,  sleet,  snow  and  rain.  1  he  re¬ 
sult  of  their  test  with  chicks  under  blex-O-Llass 
is  the  reason  why  this  great  scientific  authority 
told  92,500  doctors  (members)  to  recommend  our 
product,  not  only  for  poultry  house  use  but  tor 
health  rooms — enclosed  porches,  etc.  You  are  sate 
in  accepting  the  recommendation  of  the  American 
Medical  Association.  Order  genuine  Flex-O-Giass 
for  your  whole  farm  Now. 

The  British  Illuminating 
Society  Test 

The  British  Illuminating  Society  divided  a  flock 
of  hens  for  16  weeks  and  fed  both  groups  the 
same.  The  group  that  received  Ultra-Violet  rays 
laid  497  eggs.  The  other  group  laid  only  124 
egg*.  This  proves,  the  Ultra-Violet  rays  alone, 
which  Flex-O-Glass  admits  from  the  sun,  brought 
■373  eggs.  “God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way,  iiis 
wonders  to  perform.’’ 

Kansas  State  Experiment 
Station  Says — 

“Some  excellent  results  have  been  reported  by  prac¬ 
tical  poultry-men  who  have  used  glass  substitutes, 
which  will  allow  the  passage  of  the  health  giving 
portion  of  sunshine  to  a  considerable  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  glass.” 

Chemist  Says 

Dr  Morse,  for  45  years  Consulting  Chemist  of 
Connecticut,  says:  “Congratulations  are  due  you. 
Your  statements  I  heartily  corroborate.  ri-cA-u- 
GL4SS  makes  hens  lay,  because  the  Ultra-Violet 
ravs  which  penetrate  it  make  hens  healthful,  chem¬ 
ically  active,  and  increases  oxygenating  power  of 
the  blood.” 

Wonderful  lor  Children 

“Enclosed  please  find  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  our  children  taking 
a  sunbath.  Showing  one 
most  important-  way  we  are 
using  the  FLEX-O-GLASS 
besides  using  for  our  little 
chicks.”  —  Mrs.  O.  T. 
THOMPSON,  Poskin,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

There  Is  Only  One 
FLEX-O-GLASS—  Guaranteed 
TVIost  DURABLE 

'All  glass  substitutes  are  not  Flex-O-Glass.  The 
genuine  is  made  on  special  cloth  base  having  a 
scientifically  calculated  mesh  that  admits  the  most 
Ultra  Violet  rays  and  at  the  same  time  is  doubly 
strong  and  durable  to  resist  wind,  ram,  ice  and 
snow  tor  many  seasons.  Users  find  Flex-O-ulass 
5tavs  bright  and  new  much  longer.  There  is  only 
one  Flex-O-Glass  and  every  yard  is  marked  tor 
your  protection.  Get  the  genuine  and  avoid  dissat¬ 
isfaction.  Used  all  over  the  world. 

PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  WANTED 


The  Greatest  Help 
Ever  Offered  the  Farmer 

Beyond  all  doubt,  Flex-O-Glass  has  done  more  to 
increase  the  profit  in  produce  and  poultry  farming 
than  anything  else  ever  offered  the  agricultural  and 
poultry  world.  Flex-O-Glass  is  not  just  an  inex¬ 
pensive  substitute  for  glass — it  is  not  merely  a 
handy,  cheap  repair  for  glass  windows.  It  is  a 
profit  earner — it  is  the  practical  means  of  putting 
the  sun  to  work  for  you.  It 

Does  What  Glass  Can’t- 
Admits  Ultra-Violet  Ray 

Vou  have  read  about  Ultra-Violet  rays;  how  they 
make  hens  lay  in  winter;  how  they  make  chicks, 
pigs  and  plants  grow  faster  and  stronger;  how 
they  keep  children  healthy  and  disease  free.  Great 
scientists  through  their  writings  in  the  leading  farm 
magazines  urge  you  to  put  these  wonder  rays  to 
work  for  you.  What  they  mean  is — FLEX-O- 
GLASS  your  whole  farm! 

Enclose  Your  IPO  ROHES 

Don’t  let  your  porch  be 
a  cold,  bleak,  useless 
snow  trap  this  winter. 

Tack  a  few  yards  of 
Flex-O-Glass  over  the 
screening  or  on  1x2  inch 
wood  strips  easily.  Save 
fuel,  avoid  drafts  and  — - 

injoy  a  warm,  sunlit  room  flooded  with  Ultra-Vio¬ 
let  rays.  Use  for  work,  reading,  rest  or  health 
room.  Also  makes  a  healthful  children’s  playhouse 
as  the  Ultra-Violet  rays  overcome  child’s  aching 
tegs  (rickets).  The  American  Medical  Association 
recommends  Flex-O-Glass  for  health  rooms.  Take 
their  advice.  Enclose  Y'OUR  porch  NOW. 


WEATHERPROOF-UNBREAKABLE 

The  tremendous  success  of  Flex-O-Glass  and  the  universal  endorsement  the  farm 
and  poultry  world  has  accorded  it,  has  led  other  manufacturers  to  claim  the  same 
lasting  qualities  for  their  products.  Hence  to  protect  you,  we  want  to  remind 
you  that  Flex-O-Glass  is  made  by  an  exclusive  secret  process  on  which  there  is 
a  U.  S.  patent  pending,  and  that  this  process  results  in  a  glass  substitute  of  a 
tar  more  durable  nature.  Flex-O-Glass  IS  waterproof  and  un¬ 
breakable.  It  DOES  withstand 
wind,  rain,  sleet  and  snow.  It 
STAYS  bright,  fresh  and  new- 
looking  many  seasons.  Be  sure 
to  use  only  genuine  Flex-O-Glass. 


Thousands  of  Users 
PROVE 
What 
Scientists 
Discovered 


Just  Nail  Flex-O-Glass  On 
Screen  Doors  and  Why  waste 
Window  Screens 


money  on  ex¬ 
pensive  glass 
storm  doors 
and  windows?  Tack  Flex-O-Glass — only  314c  a 
square  foot — right  over  screens.  Wind-proof,  water¬ 
tight,  won’t  break,  looks  neat.  And  your  rooms 
will  be  brighter  than  with  glass  storm  windows  and 

doors  Replace  Broken 

Windows  Quicker, 

cheaper, 

better  than  glass  for  garage, 
barn,  factory  and  schoolhouse 
windows.  Poultry  and  animals 
do  better  behind  Flex-O-Glass; 
men  work  better  in  rooms  with  Flex-O-Glass  win¬ 
dows — children  do  better  in  school  rooms  windowed 
with  Flex-O-Glass.  Remember!  No  mill  work 
needed.  Just  cut  with  shears  and  tack  on.  Stays 
bright  and  fresh  many  seasons. 

Maltes  HOG  HOUSES 
LIGHTER  j— -  1|LJi:tj 

dows  make  interior  much  ll  I  AlllliTsli 

lighter  than  glass_  be-  jf— — ; 

cause  sunshine  is  diffused  *= — ! - “ - ‘ — f - - 

and  sent  to  every  inside  corner.  Little  pigs  grow 
much  faster— ready  for  market  earlier— when  giv¬ 
en  Ultra  Violet  rays  through  Flex-o-Glass, 

^fTnrfm^  Use  in  Spring 
imP  On  Your 

BROODER  HOUSE 

Put  chicks  in  a  Flex-O-Glass  brpoderhouse.  The 
Ultra-Violet  rays  will  keep  them  free  from  rick¬ 
ets.  You'll  get  broilers  for  market  and  laying  pul¬ 
lets  a  third  earlier.  Use  15  yards  of  Flex-O-Glass 
for  300  chicks.  Read  in  left  column  how  American 
Medical  Association  proved  the  value  of  Flex-O- 
Glass  to  anyone  raising  chicks. 


This  Year  Gather  Eggs 

All  Winter — Like  in  Summer 

There’s  a  cold  storage  egg  shortage  now. 
Egg  prices  WILL  BE  HIGH  again  THIS 
winter.  Will  you  have  eggs  to  sell  at  a  big 
PROFIT,  or  will  you  feed  your  hens  for 
nothing?  Invest  5c  per  hen— the  winter 
market  price  of  just  one  egg— m  FLLX-U- 
GLASS.  Put  it  on  a  scratch  shed,  or  on 
your  poultry  house  front,  and  on  windows 
in  place  of  glass.  The  Ultra-Violet  rays 
this  wonderful  material  admits  will  keep 
your  hens  healthy  and  active  and  they  11 
lay  to  the  limit  in  this  cozy,  warm,  sunlit 
room — even  in  zero  weather.  \rour  hens, 
under  Flex-O-Glass,  will  pay  back  the  cost 
of  this  material  in  a  few  days — then  they  11 
pile  up  a  golden  harvest  of  egg  profit  all 
through  the  cold  months.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  poultrymen  proved  this  last 
year.  YOU  can  do  it  THIS  year.  15  yards 
of  Flex-O-Glass  is  all  you  need  for  100 
hens.  Covers  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.  Use 
same  15  yards  in  the  spring  for  baby  chicks. 
They’ll  grow  faster  and  won’t  get  rickets. 
See  Our  Special  Guarantee  Offer  on  this 
exact  amount,  below. 

Just  Cut 
With  Shears 
and  Tack  On 


A  $5  ROLL  OF  FLEX-O-GLAbS 
BRINGS  $30  A  MONTH 

“I  think  this  glass  is  my  good.  On  the 
coldest  day  when  the  sun  shines,  it  ll 
just  as  warm  as  it  I  had  a  stove  in  there, 
I  sold  over  $30  worth  of  eggs  in  January. 
I  give  all  the  credit  to  FLEX-O-GLASS. 
Yours  very  truly,  HERB.  A.  ZUBBUCHEN, 
Rilev.  Wis. 


Plants  grow  faster  un¬ 
der  Flex-O-Glass,  and 

they  don’t  die  when  , 

transplanted.  Flex-O-Glass  doesn  t  chill  like  glass 
does  and  it  holds  heat  longer.  Sashes  are  lighter 
and  easier  to  handle,  too.  Use  Fiex-O-Glass  on 
youi  hotbeds,  cold  frames  and  greenhouses.  


FLEX-O-GLASS  MANUFACTURING  CO.  . 

1451  North  Cicero  Avenue  Dept  681  Chicago,  Ill.  1  pie**- 


You  don’t  need  any  spe¬ 
cial  mill  work;  no  elabo¬ 
rate  frames,  no  special 

... _ tools  to  make  a  Flex-O- 

Glass  scratch  shed  or  to  replace  your  glass 
poultry  house  windows  with  this  wonderful 
Ultra-Violet  ray  admitting  material,  it  s  very 
-asy  to  Flex-O-Glass  every  window  -on  your 
farm.  Just  cut  Flex-O-Glass  to  fit  and  nail 
3n.  Wind  can’t  tear  it  off.  Ram,  snow 
and  sleet  does  not  affect  it. 

Be  Sure  to  Use  Only 

Genuine  Flex-O-Glass 

Flex-O-Glass  is  guaranteed  most  durable  and 
best.  It  is  guaranteed  to  admit  the  most 
Ultra-Violet  rays  from  sunshine.  If  it  does 
not  make  good — we  will.  If  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied,  you  get  your  money  back 
without  question.  We  guarantee  J^ex'U- 
Glass  so  unconditionally  to  protect  you.  We 
want  you  to  be  sure  to  obtain  only  genuine 
Flex-O-Glass — the  only  material  so  rigidly 
guaranteed.  The  name  appears  on  every 
yard — your  protection.  Read  our  SPECIAL 
TRIAL  OFFER  NOW.  See  how  it  per¬ 
mits  you  to  use  Flex-O-Glass  1 5  days  at 
our  risk — plenty  long  enough  to  start  your 
hens  laying  like  they  do  in  summer— plenty 
tong  enough  to  prove  its  amazing  va’ue  as 
a  porch  enclosure  or  on  storm  doors  and 
windows.  Act  at  once  on  our  Special  Offer. 

PRICES 

All  Postage 
Prepaid 

Per  yd.  36  in. 
wide: 

1  yard  $.50 
5  yards  at  40c 
$2.00 

10  yards  at  35c 
$3.50 

25  yards  at  32e 
$8.00 

100  yds.  or 

more  at  30e 

per  yard 
$30.00 

W*  make  the  special  low 

price  of  only  $9.50  for  30 
square  yards  (see  Trial  Of¬ 
fer  above),  as  many  people 
order  15  yards  for  a  scratch 
shed  and  15  yards  for  en¬ 
closing  a  porch,  for  maklni 
winter  storm  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  oat  of  screens  and 

3  for  barn  windows.  Shipped 


415  PER  CENT  INCREASED  fcbli 
PRODUCTION 

“I  bought  FLEX-O-GLASS  about  Oct.  Is., 
1926,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Not  un¬ 
til  January  had  X  any  accurate  figure* 
an  production,  so  I  waited  until  the  end 
of  that  month  to  write  you.  My  M-h*.- 
0-GLASS  is  still  0.  K.  and  my  egg  pro¬ 
duction  shows  an  increase  of  415  per 
lent  over  last  year.  (One  hen  laid 
eggs  in  January)” — A.  A.  SHISLER,  Ma¬ 
con,  Ill. 


75  EGGS  PER  100  HENS  uuninu 
DECEMBER  AND  JANUARY 

'Enclosed  find  picture  of  the  use  I 
made  of  FLEX-O-GLASS  In  cowrit*  » 
shed  40x16  ft.  Three-fourths  of  mf 
bens  were  laying  in  December  and  Janu 
arv.  Now  X  am  using  my  shed  for  L8 
jaby  chicks,  and  doing  fine.  — 

JN0.  SHARP,  UussiaTille,  lad. 

WARM  PORCH 

<1  used  FLEX-O-GLASS  to  enclose  P«** 
with.  The  porch  is  just  as 
Httle  room.” — OTTO  REPSChLAGtB. 

Star  Shoe  Store,  Bancroft,  Nebraska. 


FLEX-O-GLASS  MHi.  uu.,  uepr.  ooi 
1451  N.  Cicero  Aw.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Find  enclosed  $ . .  which  send  rtt 

_ yards  of  Flex-0-Glass  36  inches  wide .  W 

prepaid  parcel  post.  It  la  understood  that  v 
am  not  satisfied  after  using  Flex-O-Glass  f°r 
days  I  may  return’  it  -  aud  you  will  refun 
money  without  question. 

Name  . . . ; . 

Town  .......  ,v . . . . 

B.  F.  ».  . V. .  State  . .1— -- ** 
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Seventh  Chicken  Thief  Reward  Paid 


Farmer  and  Deputy  Sheriff  in  Montgomery  County  Get  Checks 

EPTJTY  Sheriff  E.  J.  Sheehan  esti-  “The  theft  of  Mr.  Trumbull’s  chickens  that  last  spring  we  arrested  one  George 
mates  that  at  least  six  thousand  came  to  my  attention  about  the  fifteenth  Lawyer  for  stealing  chickens  in  the  vicin- 

chickens  have  been  stolen  in  or  sixteenth  of  September.  I  started  an  ity  of  Sprakers,  N.  Y.,  and  this  being  his 

Montgomery  County  since  last  investigation,  and  after  checking  up  on  fourth  offence,  he  was  sentenced  to  State 

The  arrest,  conviction  and  im-  several  young  men,  I  learned  that  Lester  Prison  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  life, 

ent  of  Lester  Moyer,  Herbert  Moyer  had  been  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Within  a  short  time  we  expect  to  have  in 

Clarence  Gray  and  Floyd  Wheeler  Trumbull,  and  that  also  Clarence  Gray  custody  a  number  of  men  who  have  been 

ling"  from  Howard  Trumbull  may  was  at  that  time  in  his  employ.  State  stealing  chickens  since  early  last  spring,  in 


mm 


Mr.  Howard  Trumbull  standing  beside  his  Ameri¬ 
can  Agricultural  Service  Bureau  sign. 

the  counties  of  Fulton,  Herkimer,  Scho¬ 
harie  and  Montgomery.  We  estimate  that 
there  have  been  6,000  chickens  stolen  in 
these  counties  since  then. 

“Our  vigilance  committee  in  the  county, 
with  the  aid  of  the  State  Police,  are  render¬ 
ing  valuable  assistance  to  us  in  helping  to 
clean  up  the  so-called  “big  chicken  ring”. 
You  could  help  the  police  authorities  by 
calling  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the 
fact  that  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  the 
women  folks  on  the  farm  would  secure  the 
license  numbers  of  cars  when  any  men  call 
at  the  farms  to  purchase  veals,  chickens, 
or  other  produce.  This  enables  the  police 
authorities  to  check  up  on  the  owners  of 
the  cars,  and  has  sometimes  led  to  the  ar¬ 
rest  and  conviction  of  persons  stealing 
( Continued  on  page  23) 

New  York.  N.  'f.jQeZZL**.  J.  927..., 


State  Trooper  Dorsey  who 
helped  make  the  arrests. 


Number  15975 


New  York.  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers  Trust  Company  iw 

,  513  FIFTH  AVENUE  CORNER  43ro  STREET 


Manufacturers  Trust  Company  » 

513  FIFTH  AVENUE  corner  43RO  STREET 


$60  (2) 
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BULLETIN 

Profit  Records  on  10  Cows  for  10  months 

Research  Farm — Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


These  live  ordinary*  grade  cows  were  on  pas* 
ture  in  August  when  they  freshened.  In  .Sep¬ 
tember  they  received  a  common  dairy  ration 
of  ground  oats  and  com,  bran  with  oil  meal 
added.  That  month,  the  first  month  after 
freshening,  they  made  an  average  profit  of 
$9.94  per  cow.  They  did  not  receive  any 
Tonic — only  the  ordinary  dairy  feed  above 
and  ordinary  care.  But  beginning  with  Oc¬ 
tober  they  had  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  added  to  their  feed  and  were  placed  in 
competitive  test  with  the  five  other  cows 
shown  below.  Read  their  profit  record  month 
by  month  for  9  months  while  receiving  Dr. 

Hess  Improved  Stack  Tonic. 


These  five  cows  are  as  nearly  like  the  cows 
above  in  grade  and  condition  as  possible. 
They  also  freshened  in  August  while  on  pas¬ 
ture.  Duaing  September,  their  first  month 
after  freshening,  they  made  a  profit  of  $10.55 
per  cow.  Note  that  they  were  a  little  better 
milkers,  to  begin  with,  than  the  cows  above. 
Beginning  with  October  they  were  fed  along¬ 
side  of,  and  had  the  same  feed  and  care  as, 
the  cows  above,  but  these  cows  opposite  did 
not  receive  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 
at  any  time. 


Non-Tonic  Group 


Beginning  October  1st  these  two  groups  o£  cows  were  placed  in 
Competitive  test.  They  received  the  same  ordinary  feed  and  care, 
and  there  was  no  effort  made  for  high  production.  The  results 
demonstrate  the  effect  of  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic. 

MILK — The  milk  production  record  showed  that  while  the 
production  of  the  Non-Tonic  group  decreased  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  9  %  the  Tonic  cows  lost  only  3  %  per  month. 

The  Tonic  cows  maintained  an  average  weekly  production  of 
1049  lbs.,  while  the  Non-Tonic  cows  averaged  646  lbs.  weekly. 

By  sustaining  their  production,  the  Tonic  cows  gave  16,900  lbs. 
more  milk  during  the  10  months’  period. 


BUTTER  FAT — During  September,  the  butter  fat  production 
of  the  two  groups  was  practically  even,  the  Non-Tonic  group 
being  3.2%  and  the  Tonic  group  3.15%.  It  then  increased,  with 
both  groups  reaching  their  highest  points  in  January. 

The  average  butter  fat  for  the  whole  period  for  the  Tonic  cows 
was  3.64%. 

The  average  butter  fat  for  the  whole  period  for  the  Non-Tonic 
cows  was  3.41  %. 

PROFITS — A  record  of  profits  combines  the  milk  production, 
butter  fat,  and  feed  consumption  into  one  very  interesting  picture. 
Below  we  give  a  graph  which  traces  the  profits  month  by  month. 
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NOTE:-  MILK  VAtUE  FIGURES  AT  *2.50  PER  100  LBS.  ON  33%  BASIS 


OBSERVATIONS- — You  will  note  the  Tonic  cows  did  not  reach 
their  peak  profits  until  the  third  month  on  Tonic,  while  the  first 
month  was  the  peak  for  the  Non-Tonic  cows. 

The  Tonic  cows  never  dropped  as  low  as  the  month  before 


receiving  Tonic.  The  sustained  milk  production  at  a  higher  but¬ 
ter  fat  average  made  this  possible. 

The  extra  profits  earned  by  the  Tonic  cows  during  these  9 
months  amounted  to  $391.  The  total  cost  of  Tonic  used  was  $22.50, 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER— REGULATOR— MINERAL  BALANCE— all  combined  in  one  product 

PRICES:  100-lb.  drum,  10c  per  lb.;  500  lbs.  9*4c  per  lb.;  1000  lbs.  9c  per  lb. 

Ton  lots  8V2C  per  lb.  (Except  in  extreme  West  and  Canada). 
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W  hy  W e  Should  Have  a  Tax  on  Gasoline 

0  A  Brief  Explanation  Of  the  Gasoline  Tax  Situation  in  New  York 

M. SLADE  KENDRICK 

Assistant  Professor  of  Rural  Economy, 

New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Editors’  Note: — So  far  as  the  interest  of  New  York 
farmers  is  concerned ,  one  of  the  most  important  pieces 
of  legislation  to  be  considered  by  the  legislature  this 
winter  is  the  tax  on  gasoline.  You  will  remember  that 
this  bill  has  been  before  the  legislature  several  times 
and  has  failed ■  This  year  it  will  probably  pass.  It 
will  be  an  excellent  measure,  if  a  fair  share  of  the  re¬ 
turns  from  this  tax  is  appropriated  to  the  local  com¬ 
munities  to  relieve  the  burdensome  taxes  on  roads.  So 
farmers  and  their  representatives  must  be  on  the  watch 
to  see  that  the  bill  is  passed  so  as  to  include  this  fair 
distribution  of  the  proceeds.  The  following  article  by 
Mr.  Kendrick  gives  you  a  brief  review  of  the  facts 
connected  with  the  tax  on  gasoline. 

HE  use  of  gasoline  as  a  motive  power  has 
developed  in  a  very  few  years.  In  1901 
we  had  954  automobiles  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  registration  fee  was 
$1.00  per  car  and  at  that  time  we  had  about  28 
miles  of  improved  highways.  About  this  time  the 
Legislature  saw  the  need  of  better  highways  and 
appropriations  were  made  and 
the  foundation  laid  for  the  great 
highway  system  we  have  today. 

In  1905  there  was  a  bond  issue 
voted  by  the  people  of  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  construction  of 
Farmers’  Market  Roads,  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  farmers 
to  convey  their  produce  from 
the  farms  to  the  railroad  sta¬ 
tions  for  shipment  to  the 
cities.  This  would  allow  the 
cities  to  get  their  shipments 
more  promptly  and  lessen  the 
cost  by  making  it  possible  for 
the  farmer  to  draw  a  full  load 
at  any  time  of  the  year.  The 
development  of  the  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  at  this  time  caused  a  de¬ 
mand  for  trunk  line  highways, 


leading  from  one  part  of  the  state  to  another  and 
the  Legislature  passed  legislation,  providing  for 
expedited  routes  throughout  the  state  and  the 
first  bond  issue  was  soon  exhausted.  A  second 
bond  issue  was  made,  in  an  endeavor  to  com¬ 
plete  the  through  routes  that  had  already 
been  started.  The  second  $50,000,000  was  ex¬ 
hausted  and  the  Farmers’  Market  Roads, 
which  were  the  original  plan,  had  in  only  a 
few  instances  been  constructed.  At  this  time 
the  Lowman  act  came  into  effect,  providing 
for  the  construction  of  roads  by  counties,  one- 
half  to  be  paid  by  the  County  and  the  other 
half  by  the  state.  The  counties  laid  out  county 
systems  and  the  work  progressed  very  rap¬ 


idly.  We  have  about  18,000  miles  constructed 
by  the  towns  and  counties,  whereas  the  state 
that  has  been  working  a  much  longer  time  has 
only  10,000  miles  completed.  This  construc¬ 
tion  by  the  counties,  linking  up  with  the  state 
system,  has  established  a  great  system  of  high¬ 
ways,  but  in  doing  this  it  has  also  created  a 
great  burden  on  rural  communities.  It  is  in 
an  endeavor  to  lift  some  of  this  burden  that 
I  am  proposing  a  tax  on  gasoline.  If  we  are 
to  preserve  our  rural  communities  and  keep  a 
sturdy  class  of  farmers  on  them  as  we  have  in 
the  past,  we  must  make  living  conditions  more 
attractive  and  make  the  farms  accessible  to 
the  villages  and  cities. 

It  is  from  the  farms  in  the  past  that  we  have 
produced  a  sturdy  race  of  people;  they  have 
been  the  backbone  of  the  country,  but  condi¬ 
tions  are  changed,  many  for¬ 
eigners  are  now  locating  on 
the  farms  and  in  a  few  years 
the  whole  country  will  be 
changed  unless  farming  can 
be  made  more  attractive  and 
less  of  a  burden.  The  cost  of 
constructing  highways  has 
fallen  entirely  on  real  proper¬ 
ty.  The  tax  rate  for  highway 
purpose  in  my  county  ranges 
from  $16.00  to  $33.00  on 
$1,000  of  assessed  valuation. 
The  total  tax  rate,  excluding 
schools  is  from  $30  to  $55  on 
$1,000  assessment. 

An  adjustment  of  the  local 
highway  burden  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  reduction  of 
( Continued  on  page  22) 


HAVE  PATIENCE 

Motorist:  I  thought  you  told  me  there  was  a  good  road 
here. 

Native:  There  is,  but  you  ain’t  down  far  enough  yet. 
— Life. 


Sweet  Clover  for  Service 

A.  Square  Yard  of  Pasture  Gives  a  Cow  a  Square  Meal 


By  ROBERT  M.  HANNA 


Editor’s  Note: — Interest  in  stveet  clover,  particularly 
as  a  pasture  crop  is  growing  rapidly,  and  we  are  glad 
to  give  our  readers  Mr.  Hanna’s  experience  with  the 
crop.  Mr.  Hanna  is  proprietor  of  Szueet  Clover  Farm 
at  Skillman,  N.  J. 

SWEET  clover  is  winning  recognition 
and  loyal  friendship  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other  through  the  un¬ 
questionable  service  its  nature  permits 
it  to  render.  It  needs  no  clarion  voice  to  ex¬ 
toll  its  virtues  as  they  are  what  they  are  and 
it  could  not  change  them  if  it  wanted  to.  It 
has  no  special  need  of  us — farmers — -whereas, 
if  we  are  currently  wise — we  have  great  need 
of  it.  The  “hard  luck”  is  ours  if  we  do  not 
have  this  great  wonder-worker  on  our  pay¬ 
roll,  as  it  can  do  some  things  just  as  good  if 
not  a  little  better  than  many  of  its  legumin¬ 
ous  brothers.  For  the  past  10 
years  I  have  been  cultivating  the 
acquaintance  of  this  eager  plant  to 
which  I  offer  my  apology  as  its 
interpreter.  Upon  the  plea  of 
“Service”  may  I  also  be  pardoned. 

Sweet  clover  is  a  hardy,  vigor¬ 
ous  grower  that  seems  to  revel  in 
the  mere  privilege  of  living.  Being 
a  biennial  or  a  two  year  clover  like 
fed,  it  spends  the  first  year  in  form¬ 
ing  a  crown  and  root  system  which 
are  the  basis  of  its  second  year’s 
performance.  It  certainly  can  get 
up  and  go,  and  in  a  few  short 
fveeks  of  the  early  spring  it  is  soon 
nead  and  shoulders  above  every 
pther  plant  that  grows.  It  is  an 
inspiration  to  a  toil  weary  and  dis¬ 
heartened  farmer  to  see  the  power 
with  which  this  sturdy  plant  at¬ 
tacks  the  job  of  growing. 


This  power  to  grow — to  triumph  over  con¬ 
ditions — no  matter  .how  adverse,  is  the  secret 
of  “Sweet  Clover  Service”.  In  this  respect  it 
is  far  ahead  of  Alfalfa.  It  thrives  on  the  thin¬ 
nest,  worn  out  soils ;  it  withstands  more  hard 
treatment  and  weather  variations  than  alfalfa 
or  any  other  clover;  it  leaves  very  much  more 
dry  matter  in  the  roots  to  the  acre.  As  hay, 
it  is  reported  as  slightly  higher  in  protein, 
with  less  crude  fiber  than  alfalfa;  it  supplies 
an  abundance  of  high  producing  pasturage  for 
dairy  cows,  and  is  unaffected  by  the  severest 
drought.  It  comes  on  rapidly  from  early 
spring  to  late  in  the  fall,  and  statistics  show 
that  it  can  carry  more  cows  per  acre  than  any 
other  clover.  During  the  past  summer  a 


neighbor  kept  his  fine  Guernsey  herd  on  sweet 
clover  pasturage.  He  maintained  his  high 
production  with  practically  no  grain  added  to 
the  ration  while  those  around  him  were  feed¬ 
ing  a  heavy  grain  ration  and  still  losing  out 
on  production.  If  your  sweet  clover  comes 
right,  a  square  yard  will  give  a  cow  a  square 
meal  and  she  can  spend  the  rest  of  the  time 
“resting  in  the  shade”.  It  is  found  that  where 
the  crop  is  grazed  it  does  not  close  its  cycle 
with  the  formation  of  seed  but  continues  an 
active  green  growth  from  intercepted  laterals 
until  late  fall  or  early  winter. 

When  grown  for  soil  improvement,  it  has 
no  equal.  It  is  said  sweet  clover,  when  pro¬ 
perly  inoculated,  will  bring  in  228  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen  per  acre.  This  is  the  nitrogen  equivalent 
of  twenty-five  tons  of  good  stable  manure.  It 
does  this  through  the  nitrogen  fix¬ 
ing  bacteria  which  infest  its  root 
system.  Scientists  tell  us  there 
are  seventy  million  lbs.  of  atmos¬ 
pheric  nitrogen  over  every  acre  of 
the  farm.  This  great  natural  sup¬ 
ply  so  close  at  hand  is  drawn  upon 
by  these  nitrogen  extracting  bac¬ 
teria,  and  an  improved  soil  invaria¬ 
bly  results.  Succeeding  crops 
show  the  benefit  without  jerking 
the  purse  strings  for  commercial 
fertilizers.  Sweet  clover  is  the 
premier  legume  for  soil  improve¬ 
ment. 

If  your  land  is  in  a  “flat”  condi¬ 
tion  Alfalfa  is  a  good  bet.  But  if 
your  soil  is  low  in  fertility  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  camp  in  the 
trail  of  a  soil  improving  program 
and  let  sweet  clover  and  other 
( Continued  on  page  10) 
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Plowing  under  32 /z  tons  to  the  acre  of  green  manure  on  Mr.  Hanna’s  farm.  Sweet 
Clover  also  makes  good  pjasture  and  is  often  made  into  hay. 
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Herbert  W.  Collingwood 

ERBERT  W.  Collingwood,  well  known 
editor  of  the  Rural  Nczv  Yorker,  died  sud¬ 
denly  on  October  21,  of  heart  disease.  Mr. 
Collingwood  was  born  on  a  farm  at  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  seventy  years  ago.  He  receiv¬ 
ed  his  education  at  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  spent  the  two  years  from  1883  to  1885  as 
editor  of  the  Southern  Livestock  Journal,  and 
[then  became  the  editor  of  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death. 
He  did  not  care  for  city  life,  so  he  located  his 
home  on  a  small  fruit  farm  at  Woodcliff  Lake, 
New  Jersey.  Through  his  writings  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  under  the  title  of  “Hope 
Farm  Notes’’,  Hope  Farm  became  one  of  the 
best  known  places  in  eastern  United  States. 
Mr.  Collingwood  was  the  author  of  several 
books,  including  Fertilizer  Farming,  The  Busi¬ 
ness  Hen,  The  Child,  The  Story  of  Hope 
Farm,  Hope  Fkrm  Notes,  and  Adventures  in 
Silence. 

Herbert  W.  Collingwood  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  farm  editors  in  America,  an 
outstanding  example  of  personal  journalism, 
and  he  has  left  a  vacancy  impossible  to  fill  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  faithful  followers  of  the 
philosophy  of  Hope  Farm  Notes. 


Will  You  Help  Hold  the  Line? 

NOW  comes  the  test  to  determine  whether 
the  farmers  of  the  New  York  milk  shed 
can  produce  enough  milk  for  our  markets  so 
that  these  eastern  cities  will  not  have  to  go 
out  of  the  milk  shed  for  their  supply.  It  is  a 
serious  problem  and  one  for  which  every  in¬ 
dividual  dairyman  has  some  responsibility.  If 
during  the  next  few  weeks  of  the  short  milk 
production  period  you  can  increase  your  pro¬ 
duction  just  a  few  pounds  a  day  over  what  it 
was  last  year,  and  if  all  of  your  brother  dairy¬ 
men  can  do  the  same,  then  the  problem  is 
solved. 

We  urge  every  one  of  our  dairymen  friends 
and  readers  to  give  thought  to  this  situation 
to  see  if  there  is  not  some  little  extra  care  that 
,tyill  put  a  few  more  pounds  into  the  milk  can 


each  day  during  November  and  December. 
We  hope  there  will  be  few  or  no  calves  vealed 
in  this  territory.  We  hope  that  the  cows 
which  deserve  it  will  be  given  a  few  extra 
pounds  of  feed  and  that  they  get  all  the  water 
they  can  properly  drink  and  all  of  the  other 
little  details  that  make  the  difference  between 
a  poor  dairyman  and  a  good  one. 


Dairying  Making  Progress  in  the  South 

WE  have  not  attended  a  state  fair  or  a 
dairy  show  in  years  where  there  was  so 
much  interest  and  enthusiasm  over  the  judg¬ 
ing  of  cattle  as  we  saw  at  the  National  Dairy 
show  at  Memphis  during  the  third  week  in 
October.  We  were  much  impressed  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  southern  dairymen  for  good  cat¬ 
tle  and  with  their  hopes  and  plans  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  dairy  industry  in  the  South.  We  came 
back  home  with  the  distinct  impression  that 
the  next  big  development  in  the  dairy  business 
will  be  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  that 
dairymen  of  the  North  may  well  give  serious 
attention  to  the  competition  which  we  are  sure 
is  going  to  increase  from  Dixieland. 


Birge  Kinne  Goes — “Bob”  Merrill  Comes! 

T  is  with  regret  that  we  announce  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Birge  W.  Kinne,  Advertising 
Manager  of  American  Agriculturist.  Mr. 
Kinne  has  accepted  a  very  attractive  position 
as  an  executive  in  the  sales  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Company  with 
headquarters  at  Tarry  town,  New  York.  In 
the  five  years  that  Mr.  Morgenthau  and  the 
rest  of  us  have  been  engaged  in  the  interesting 
job  of  making  the  American  Agriculturist 
of  growing  service  to  every  one  of  our  read¬ 
ers,  Birge  Kinne  has  always  done  his  part 
cheerfully  and  well.  We  here  in  the  office 
have  been  like  a  happy  family,  all  pulling  to¬ 
gether  for  the  service  of  agriculture,  and  we 
will  miss  Birge  from  the  circle,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  his  ability  as  a  worker  but  also  be¬ 
cause  of  his  lovable  personality.  But  we  are 
glad,  of  course,  for  him  that  opportunity  has 
opened  even  a  wider  field. 

In  Mr.  Kinne’s  place,  we  have  been  fortun¬ 
ate  in  securing  Robert  D.  Merrill  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  who  comes  into  the  American 
Agriculturist  family  with  the  same  back¬ 
ground  and  ideals  for  service  that  the  rest  of 
us  are  trying  to  follow.  Mr.  Merrill  was  a 
country  boy,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  a  teacher  of  ag¬ 
riculture  in  a  country  high  school,  and  lately 
for  several  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  sales 
promotion  work  for  a  manufacturing  firm  in 
Vermont.  Thus  he  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
position  of  advertising  manager  of  a  farm 
paper.  His  agricultural  training  gives  him  a 
background  of  understanding  of  the  farmer 
and  his  problems,  and  his  business  experience 
fits  him  for  the  sales  work  which  he  will  do  as 
advertising  manager. 


Farm  Taxes  Have  No  Relation  to  Income 

NE  of  the  best  studies  that  has  been  made 
in  years  of  our  whole  industrial  system  here 
in  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Conference  Board  which  called  before  it 
experts  from  every  industry  and  made  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  many  of  our  industrial  prob¬ 
lems,  including  especially  those  of  agriculture. 

We  know  that  you  will  be  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  what  this  non-partisian,  impartial 
Board  said  about  farm  taxes.  You  will  note  that 
it  is  exactly  what  American  Agriculturist  has 
been  stating  for  several  years  and  we  hope  after 
you  have  read  it  you  will  give  consideration  to 
our  suggestion  that  every  local  community  ought 
to  have  a  farmers’  tax-committee,  connected  with 
the  Grange  or  some  other  farm  organization  or 
club,  formed  to  study  the  farmers’  tax  problem 
and  ready  to  act  jointly  with  other  committees 
and  other  farmers  in  actions  to  keep  taxes  from 


mounting  still  higher.  Here  is  what  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Board  said: 

“The  tax  burden  of  agriculture,  unlike  that  of  other 
classes,  is  fixed  with  little  relation  to  the  agricultural 
income. 

“The  principal  source  of  State  and  local  revenue  is 
the  general  property  tax  which  rests  almost  exclusively 
on  real  estate.  Intangible  personal  property  such  as 
stocks,  bonds,  bank  deposits,  notes,  etc.,  now  exceeds 
in  all  probability  the  value  of  real  estate,  yet  it  is  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  reach  this  increased  wealth  by 
taxation. 

“The  farmer  has  suffered  particularly  from  this  de¬ 
velopment,  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  upon  farmers 
having  grown  from  308  million  dollars  in  1913  to  845 
million  in  1923. 

“There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  burden  of  taxation, 
as  related  to  tax  paying  capacity  and  with  recognition 
of  the  comparative  efuid  pro  quo  obtained,  is  heavier  on 
agriculture  than  upon  the  rest  of  the  Nation’s  tax¬ 
payers  combined.” 


Electricity  On  Farms  Only  A  Matter 
Of  Time 


SLOWLY  but  surely  electrical  power  and  light 
are  coming  into  use  on  many  farms.  There 
are  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  many  obstacles 
to  be  overcome.  Some  of  the  power  companies 
claim  that  they  cannot  afford  to  build  lines  on  to 
the  farmstead  for  the  small  amount  of  power 
which  the  farmer  will  use.  The  farmer,  on  the 
other  hand,  claims  that  he  cannot  afford  to  use 
very  much  power  until  the  company  can  get  it 
to  him  at  a  lower  rate.  The  farmer,  too,  is  handi¬ 
capped  because  there  is  not  as  yet  enough  practical 
machinery  available  for  applying  electrical  power 
to  the  various  farm  jobs.  It  will  take  time  to 
work  out  the  problems,  hut  some  day  not  so  very 
far  distant  we  will  look  around  and  suddenly 
realize  that  electricity  is  with  us  on  the  farms, 
even  the  smaller  ones,  and  with  us  to  stay. 

Electric  power  and  light  are  already  in  use  on 
many  large  farms.  For  instance,  on  the  Beaver 
Dam  Stock  Farm  owned  by  Julius  Schmid  in  the 
town  of  Montgomery,  Orange  County,  much  of 
the  work  is  done  by  electric  power,  including 
the  pumping  of  water,  the  operation  of  the 
laundry,  the  bottling  and  capping  of  milk  and  the 
running  of  the  separators  and  the  churn.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  short  days  of  winter  the  whole  work  about 
the  farmstead  is  facilitated  by  the  bright  electric 
lights.  Holstein  breeders  will  recall  this  farm 
as  the  home  of  Ormsby  Korndyke  Lad,  one  of  the 
greatest  sires  of  tlje  Holstein  breed.* 


Farmers  Dress  Well 


A  RECENT  investigation  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  showed  that  farm  people  dress 
as  well  as  city  folks.  The  survey  showed  that 
the  average  farm  family  spends  $255  for  clothes 
while*  the  city  family  spends  $238.  For  a  good 
many  years  now  the  country  has  been  a  poof 
place  in  which  to  look  for  “hicks”.  More  can 
be  found  on  Broadway. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

LAST  week  in  Chicago  I  attended  a  little 
luncheon  where  one  of  the  speakers  was 
Julius  Rosenwald,  President  of  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Company,  a  very  pleasant  gentleman  who 
preceded  the  serious  part  of  his  talk  by  the  fob 
lowing  story:. 

He  said  it  was  very  gratifying  to  know  how 
farm  people  prize  the  great  annual  catalog  is¬ 
sued  by  the  big  mail  order  houses.  Not  long 
ago  a  minister  from  somewhere  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  West  wrote  to  Mr.  Rosenwald  that  he  had 
just  been  questioning  a  little  country  girl  to 
find  out  how  much  she  knew  about  the  Bible. 
“Where  did  the  Ten  Commandments  come 


:rom?”  he  asked.  .  , 

“From  Sears,  Roebuck!”  promptly  replied 

:he  girl.  , .  ,  . 

Mr.  Rosenwald  said  a  representative  ot  n» 
company  was  telling  this  story  later  to  a  sales¬ 
man  of  the  Montgomery  Ward  Company 
whereupon  the  Montgomery  Ward  ma 
promptly  replied: 

“Yes,'  sir,  I  expect  that  must  be  so.  bee 
Roebuck  must  have  sold  all  the  1  en  L 
mandments  for  they  certainly  do  no 
hem  now !” 
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Henry  Morgenthan,  Jr. 


FISHKILL  Daisy  •  Inka  DeKol,  the  13th 
daughter  of  Hengerveld  Homestead  De¬ 
Kol  4th,  is  now  on  test  and  will  most 
likely  give  over  20  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days 
and  about  460  lbs.  of  milk.  As  she  has  not  yet 
completed  her  test,  I  can  only  estimate  as  to  her 
production. 

We  have  just  received  a  new  lot  of  feed  and 
I  was  comparing  the  new  beet 
pulp  with  the  old  lot  that  we  had 
on  hand,  and  I  was  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  “price”  should 
not  be  the  only  determining  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  purchase  of  feed.  I 
would  say  off-hand,  that  the  new 
lot  of  beet  pulp  that  I  received 
was  worth  just  about  double  the 
feeding  value  of  the  old  lot. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
problem  of  marketing  our  crops 
and  surplus  stock  is  uppermost 
in  our  minds.  The  farmer  who  has  100  barrels 
of  apples  to  sell  of  a  dozen  or  more  varieties  is 
apt  to  be  up_against  it,  unless  he  has  a  roadside 
market  or  a  nearby  town  to  buy  his  fruit.  I 
believe  that  all  fruit  growers  will  have  to  cull  out 
their  non-profitable  varieties  of  apples  just  the 
way  we  cull  out  an  unprofitable  cow  out  of  a 
herd.  As  nearly  as  I  can  learn,  there  are  about 
six  varieties  of  apples  which  are  profitable  to 
grow  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley,  and  the  sooner 
we  all  come  to  the  same  varieties,  the  sooner  we 
will  be  able  to  build  up  a  reputation  for  our 
district. 

*  *  * 

WE  have  been  trying  to  sell  six  old  ewes  to 
the  butcher  and  cattle  dealers  in  our 
vicinity  without  any  success.  If  I  had  a  carload, 
I  could  have  easily  sent  them  to  the  stock  yards 
in  New  York  and  most  likely  received  a  fair 
price  for  them.  I  decided  that  I  would  consign 
them  to  Sisson  Brothers’  Auction  and  take  my 


chances  on  what  they  would  bring.  They  were 
sold  last  Monday.  Three  of  them  brought  $11 
a  piece  and  three  for  $7.75  a  piece.  I  would 
say  they  averaged  about  100  lbs.  in  weight. 
Naturally,  I  was  pleased  with  the  prices  they 
brought. 

Sisson  Brothers  conduct  an  auction  every  Mon¬ 
day  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  it  has  gotten  to  be 
quite  an  institution.  Farmers,  for  miles  around, 
bring  furniture,  pigs,  puppies,  horses,  calves, 
chickens,  sheep,  used  farm  implements,  potatoes, 
onions  and  other  odds  and  ends.  While  I  was 
there  puppies  sold  at  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  piece, 
while  pigs  brought  from  three  to  five  dollars. 
These  are  put  up  at  auction  and  sold  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidder.  This  auction  is  really  a  wonderful 
clearing  house  for  the  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
and  it  brings  them  in  close  contact  with  the  buyers 
in  the  city. 

*  *  * 

DIRECTOR  KNAPP  of  Farmingdale  asked 
me  to  come  down  and  speak  to  his  students. 
I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  again  visit 
Farmingdale  and  see  the  progress  that  Director 
Knapp  is  making  at  the  school.  The  freshman 
class  had  an  enrollment  of  60  pupils,  which  is,  I 
believe,  the  largest  they  have  ever  had.  I  walked 
through  the  buildings  that  housed  the  chickens  in 
the  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Contest.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Great  Empire  State  could 
well  afford  to  replace  this  plant  with  new 
sanitary  buildings  to  properly  hpuse  the  chickens 
that  are  sent  here  to  compete  in  the  egg  laying 
contest.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  the  chickens 
do  as  well  as  they  do  under  the  conditions  in 
which  they  are  housed.  I  hope  that  Farmingdale 
will  be  successful  in  getting  sufficient  money  from 
the  next  legislature  to  re-build  the  entire  egg 
laying  contest  equipment. 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 


E.  B.  Eastman 


IT  is  rather  strange  and  sad  fact  of  life  that 
good  folks  and  fine  deeds  and  acts  are  too 
often  not  appreciated  until  top  late.  History 
and  literature  are  filled  with  the  names  of 
nien  now  famous  who  were  either  bitterly 
criticised  when  they  lived  or  who  received  no  at¬ 
tention  at  all. 

I  think  we  have  right  in  the  state  of  New 
York  a  farmer  poet  who 
knows  and  understands  the 
hearts  of  farm  people  and  who 
can  express  the  real  thoughts 
of  country  folks  in  a  rollick¬ 
ing,  jolly,  swinging  language 
that  will  perhaps  be  better  ap¬ 
preciated  in  the  years  to  come 
than  now.  I  refer  to  Robert 
M.  Adams,  better  known  as 
“Bob”  Adams,  of  Ithaca,  and 
his  “Rude  Rural  Rhymes”. 
I  know  of  nc  better  evening’s  entertainment  for 
the  whole  family  than  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
little  volume  of  Rude  Rural  Rhymes,  published 
by  Macmillan  Company  of  New  York  City,  and 
read  them  out  loud  to  the  family.  Those  of  you 
who  have  heard  “Bob”  Adams  read  some  of  his 
rhymes  at  farm  meetings  will  agree  with  me 
that  he  is  one  of  the  few  writers  left  in  America 
today  who  can  speak  in  the  language  and  spirit 
of  country  folk.  In  the  limited  space  which  I 
have  here  I  can  give  you  no  more  than  a  taste 
of  some  of  “Bob’s”  rhymes.  Perhaps  there  will 
be  enough  so  you  wil  get  his  book  to  enjoy  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  winter  evenings  to  come. 

Here  is  just  the  conclusion  of  a  little  rhyme 
called: 

The  Water’s  Fine 
***Let  middle  age  from  off  you  roll 


And  join  me  at  the  swimming  hole. 

Why  should  we  pause  because  we’re  bigger? 

“Last  one  in’s  a  red-headed  nigger." 

Forget  your  cares  e’en  though  you’ve  got  ’em; 
“Bet  you  I  can  bring  up  bottom." 

“Gosh,  old  Fatty,  you  look  queer.’* 

“So  deep,  Skinny,  lookahere.” 

Here’s  one  that  I  get  a  laugh  from  every  time 
I  read  it: 

A  Pome  of  Pants  and  Patches 

I’ve  won  success  beyond  my  scheming 
And  wealth  beyond  my  wildest  dreaming. 

Whatever  fate  may  later  chance, 

I  now  have  three  whole  pairs  of  pants. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
That  I  have  often  seen  the  day. 

Yea,  I  have  known  a  year  or  more 
When  one  whole  pair  was  all  my  store. 

When  long  o’er  hill  and  plain  I’d  chased  them, 
And  no  new  trousers  had  replaced  them. 

Those  pants,  by  Hannah’s  skillful  art, 

Were  patched  upon  their  widest  part. 

I  wore  that  patch  and  sat  upon  it 
While  writing  many  a  rhyme  and  sonnet 
O  every  morning  just  at  dawn 
Before  I  put  those  britches  on. 

My  wife  looked  over  them  to  see 
If  they  were  safe  and  sane  for  me. 

And  later,  ere  to  work  I  went. 

At  her  command  I  often  bent. 

To  see  if  I  had  sprung  a  rent 
And  if  she  saw  as  was  going, 

A  strip  of  B.  V.  D.’s  was  showing, 

I’d  yank  them  off  right  then  and  there, 

And  shiver  in  the  chilly  air. 

The  while  she  made  a  quick  repair. 

Unless  I  work  my  rusty  pen 
Those  pantless  times  may  come  again; 

But,  for  the  present,  I  rejoice 
And  sing  with  loud  melodious  voice, 

Enjoy  my  trousers  while  I’ve  got  them. 

Before  hard  wear  and  weather  rot  them. 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  off 
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The  Bald  Bard  and  the  Modem  Maiden 

***She  may  be  gentle  and  refined, 

E’en  though  her  checks  are  calcimined. 

She  has  her  reasons  too,  no  doubt. 

For  pulling  half  her  eye-brows  out 
I’m  glad  I  am  not  married  to  her. 

Yet  gladly  give  the  praises  due  her. 

In  every  look  and  act,  forsooth, 

She  seems  to  please  the  modern  youth. 

And  I,  though  older,  balder,  fatter. 

Still  get  a  lame  neck  gazing  at  her. 

With  all  of  this  talk  that  we  hear  constantly; 
about  dieting  and  being  careful  what  we  eat,  I 
am  sure  that  every  man  will  appreciate  “Bob’s* 
little  piece  called : 

Eating 

When  in  my  barefoot  boyhood  state 
I  used  no  sense  in  what  I  ate. 

Some  unripe  fruit  I’d  often  take, 

Which,  later  on,  was  sure  to  make 
My  little  what-you-call-it  ache. 

Perhaps  I’d  go  to  bed  all  right, 

All  free  from  care  and  happy  quite, 

But  pains  would  seize  me  in  the  night. 

Then  I  would  open  up  my  jowls, 

Emitting  most  unearthly  howls. 

Poor  ma  would  sigh  and  pa  would  swear; 

But  they  would  snatch  my  tummy  bare 
And  rub  it  gently  here  and  there. 

Though  long  and  patiently  I  knelt, 

The  more  they  rubbed  the  worse  i  felt 
I’m  older  now  and  wiser  grown 
With  broader  girth  of  stomach  zone. 

I  must  be  careful  how  I  grub  it. 

For  if  it  aches,  no  one  will  rub  it 
I  feed  myself  with  greatest  care. 

My  apples  must  be  ripe  and  fair. 

And  very  little  pie  or  ham 
Is  stowed  beneath  my  diaphragm. 

I  turn  down  this  and  side-step  that 
For  fear  of  biliousness  or  fat. 

O  brothers,  though  your  table  shake 
With  loads  of  chicken,  squab  and  steak, 

If  you,  like  me,  still  have  a  feeling 
For  eating  apples,  cores  and  peeling, 

Let’s  have  a  spree,  e’en  though  it  hurts 
Beneath  the  buttons  of  our  shirts. 

Some  half  ripe  apples  let  us  take, 

E’en  though  we  get  the  belly  ache. 

Here’s  another  one  that  has  the  old  rooster 
sized  up  about  right. 

The  Rooster 

The  rooster  is  a  lusty  bird; 

In  all  the  land  his  voice  is  heard, 

A  proud  and  haughty  bird,  by  heck. 

Who  flaps  his  wings  and  curves  his  neck. 
From  east  to  west,  from  perch  and  pole, 

His  morning  bugle  echoes  roll. 

Arousing  men  from  snoring  deep 
And  maidens  from  their  beauty  sleep. 

He  hunts  for  worms  with  main  and  might, 

And  finding  one,  with  hugh  delight, 

To  whet  his  harem’s  appetite, 

He  calls  his  wives  with  trill  and  hum. 

Then —  humor  great  but  manners  bum— 

He  eats  it  up  before  they  come.  *** 

In  a  recent  extended  trip  across  the  Central 
West,  I  was  conscious  nearly  all  of  the  time  of 
some  lack  in  the  landscape  which  did  not  make  it 
seem  natural  or  right.  After  wondering  about  it 
a  little  I  concluded  it  was  because  there  were  few 
or  no  apple  trees  around  the  homesteads.  Read 
the  Rural  Rhyme,  a  part  of  which  we  give  below* 
entitled : 

Apples 

No  other  leafy  plant  to  me 
Seems  friendly  as  an  apple  tree. 

A  homely,  freckled,  big-eared  kid. 

How  often  would  I  doff  my  lid 
And  stretch  myself  within  the  shade 
Some  pasture  natural  fruit  had  made. 

With  grateful  tongue  I  sing  the  praise 
Of  apples  in  those  good  old  days. 

With  summer  wind  the  leaves  were  rippled. 

By  summer  suns  the  fruits  were  stripped. 
When  I  saw  one  that  suited  me, 

I  threw  a  stick  or  shook  the  tree. 

But  every  year  the  first  to  redden 
Were  those  some  lively  worm  had  fed  in, 

Had  crawled  about  and  made  a  bed  in. 

How  careful  I  chewed  ’round  one  way 
Until  I  almost  reached  his  runway, 

And  then,  reversing,  chewed  on  back. 

Clear  to  the  border  of  his  track. 

*** 

Yet  often  now  in  city  streets, 

Amid  the  dust  and  noises  and  heats, 

A  vision  rises  in  my  soul, 

I  see  cool,  shaded  pastures  roll, 

And  fain  would  check  my  hurrying  pace. 

Chase  off  some  cow  and  take  her  place, 

To  doze  on  grass  that  tree  shade  dapple* 

And  eat  a  lot  of  wormy  apples. 

( Continued  cm  page  19) 
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s  If  you  want  extra  traction  and  long  ■ 
5  tread  wear  in  addition  to  balloon  • 
|  tire  comfort,  be  sure  you  get  this  | 
§  quiet-running  new- type  Goodyear  : 
:  All-Weather  Tread  i 


"Let’s  look  at  it!” 


Most  of  us  like  to  see  what  we  ate  buying, 
whether  it  be  tires  or  anything  else. 

You  can  do  that  when  you  buy  tires  of 
your  home  town  Goodyear  dealer;  he  has 
your  size  in  stock  where  it  can  be  examiner! 
before  you  pay. 

He  will  recommend  the  size  and  type  of 
Goodyear  Tire  that  is  best  for  your  car.  He 
will  mount  that  tire  on  the  rim  for  you, 
and  fill  it  with  air. 

All  the  time  that  tire  is  in  your  use  he  will 
help  you  give  it  the  care  it  should  have 
to  deliver  you  the  maximum  results. 

This  service  of  the  Goodyear  dealer  will 
prove  a  time-saver  and  money-saver  for  vou. 
Test  it  once  and  see  for  yourself. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  traditional 
Goodyear  policy:  to  build  the  greatest  -possible 
value  into  the  product ,  and  to  provide  facilities 
jko  that  users  will  get  all  that  value  out. 

|  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you  j 
I  want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good-  j 
!  year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  j 
!  lower-priced  standard  quality  Goodyear  Pathfinder  | 
! . . . . . * 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 
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“Thou  Shalt  Not  Trespass” 

Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Falk 

Again  the  long  By  M.  C.  BURRITT  that  it  costs  me  about 

evenings  are  here.  _  as  much  to  feed  and, 

As  I  have  remarked  in  other  years  I  raise  the  pheasants  on  this  farm  as  it 

always  look  forward  to  these  late  fall  does  the  hens— the  difference  being  that 

and  early  winter  evenings  as  a  time  for  everybody  feels  free  to  help  themselves 
reading.  Some  of  the  pleasantest  to  the  pheasants  while  only  occasionally 

memories  of  my  life  are  the  nights  be-  does  a  man  help  himself  to  the  chickens, 

fore  the  crackling  fireplace  reading  the  ttt  Post  Our  Farm 

old  stories  of  adventure  to  the  children  We  ^OSt  *arm 

while  they  munch  ap-  Thlf  year  several  of  us  united  and 

pies  crisp  from  the  cel-  P°fed  farms  over  a  wh°le, 

far  a  c  tbe  children  mile-  We  never  were  compelled  to  do 

grow  op  JTd  g*  busy  “  rCh  ?“aUSe  ,« 

in  High  School  and  Prote1ct  the  Plants  or  save  them  for, 
have  to  study  their  les-  ourselves,  as  to  protect  ourselves  and  our 
sons  evenings  there  is  f°Perty  from  lawless  and  irresponsible 
less  time  for  reading,  inters  Last  year  we  had  gates  left 

Their  interests  too,  °pe!\a,nd  caitle  Ie‘  0U  >  wire  fences  °* 

have  changed.  Robinson  to  let  doJs  thr?uSh  and  sevfral 

Crusoe,  Captain  Kidd,  tim,es  showered  with  shot  while  picking 

and  the  Leather  Stock-  apples*  So  many  hnfe.rp  T 
Burritt.  ing  Tales  no  longer  are  ^ard  property  and  indlvldual  rights.  One 


the  only  ones  that  ap- 


can  well  understand  the  point  of  view  of 


peal.  Now  it  is  history  and  great  liters-  *e  er'  .Tw0*fys  ^ 

tare,  in  connection  with  their  studies  in  ?e  toad  last  Thursday.  They  had  seen 

High  School.  But  it  is  just  as  much  ,h;  posl,ng,  s‘fns  .an?  *a"tad  to  know 
satwfarrinn  tn  ..  where  my  land  ended.  Where  are  we 

oreciate  Dickens  nr  nnerf  °  ap_  to  hunt?”  they  asked.  They  should  have 

of  the  Harvard  Vlas  P  UP  e  r.eas^r^s  an  opportunity  for  this  healthful  outdoor 
ol  the  .Harvard  Classics  as  an  aid  in  their  ;  rp.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

study  of  Greek  literature.  They  bad  been  *hut  out  by  the 

,  .  ....  lawless  acts  of  others.  Many  even  ignore 

n  connection  with  their  history  work  the  posting  signs,  pretending  they  did  not 
we  are  reading  together  Hendrick  Van  see  them.  I  have  no  objection  to  law 
.  oon  s  Jtory  °f  Mankind  .  I  tried  to- hiding  citizens  who  ask  permission  and 
interest  the  children  in  this  book  a  couple  who  are  considerate  of  property,  hunting 
o  years  ago  but  then  it  had  no  appeal.  on  my  land  but  I  get  pretty  angry  with 
ow  that  the  High  School  courses  have  men  who  strut  ruthlessly  over  property 
opened  up  the  avenues  of  history  they  and  who  appear  to  feel  insulted  when 
are  fascinated  by  it. .  So  we  read,  study  ordered  off  land.  It  is  these  men  who 
t  e  graphic  drawing^  illustrations  and  talk  not  only  shut  themselves  but  others  off 
over  old  events  together.  The.book  gives  from  hunting  privileges, 
in  the  briefest  possible  form  the  story  _ 

of  the  world  from  the  beginning  and  Farms  Should  be  Protected 
in  connected  form.  Many  interesting  side  The  principle  of  our  hunting  and  post¬ 
lines  come  up  but  are  postponed.  Later  ing  law  is  all  wrong  anyway.  Instead 
we  will  adventure  down  these  attractive  of  compelling  a  farmer  to  protect  him- 
lanes.  self  by  posting  his  land,  the  law  should 

A  automatically  protect  the  owner  and  com* 

A  Good  Book  to  Read  pel  the  hunter  who  wants  the  privilege 

Another  book  that  I  hope  we  can  read  of  hunting  to  apply  for  it  under  proper 

together  this  winter  is  James  T.  Nichols  guarantees  and  restrictions.  I  understand 

“A  Journey  Through  the  Bible”.  It  is  that  this  is  the  case  in  many  other  states, 
just  the  plain  simple  story  written  in  We  have  had  a  week  of  very  bad 
modern  language  and  in  the  light  of  weather.  It  has  been  cold,  rainy  and 
modern  thought,  of  the  Hebrew  race  and  very  windy.  More  rain  has  fallen  than 
their  discovery  of  the  One  God  and  of  in  many  weeks  and  the  ground  is  quite 
the  Life  of  Christ  in  Old  and  New  Testa-  saturated  with  water.  The  wind  too,  has 

ments.  It  is  brief  and  understandable,  been  cold  and  severe,  so  that  even  on 

with  the  hard  names  and  the  non-essen-  the  days  when  we  could  pick  fruit  it  was 
tials  left  out.  Mr.  Nichols  was  with  us  very  disagreeable.  All  this  has  held  up 
on  the  Mexican  trip  last  spring  and  I  the  fruit  harvest.  But  the  crop  is  so 
came  to  know  him  well.  He  is  a  Christian  1Jght  that  we  will  be  through  much  earlier 
minister  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  who  has  than  usual  this  fall  as  it  is— Hilton, 
traveled  extensively  in  the  Holy  Land  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1927. 

and  who  has  unusual  ability  to  write  . . —  ■  . .  —.=s 


graphically  about  essential  things. 

In  connection  with  good  reading  I 
should  like  to  commend  what  Editor  East¬ 
man  wrote  last  week  in  his  “Visits  with 
the  Editor”.  His  suggestions  are  all 
good.  I  am  surprised,  however,  at  one 
omission.  He  suggests  no  religious 
magazine.  Of  course  such  magazines  as 
the  Outlook  and  Atlantic  Monthly  occa¬ 
sionally  contain  excellent  articles  on  re¬ 
ligion  or  religious  problems,  but  to  me 
this  is  not  enough.  In  this  non-church 
going  almost  irreligious  age  I  believe 
there  should  be  in  every  home  at  least 
one  magazine  whose  chief  interest  is  the 
presentation  of  religious  and  moral  prob¬ 
lems  and  points  of  view.  I  am  not  think¬ 
ing  primarily  of  the  house  organs  of 
denominations  but  of  a  big  broad  unde¬ 
nominational  church  paper.  Personally  I 
find  that  The  Christian  Century  published 
at  Chicago  meets  this  need  with  con¬ 
siderable  satisfaction. 

The  Hunting  Season  Opens 

The  first  “open  season”  day  on  pheas¬ 
ants  came  last  Thursday,  and  the  hunters 
were  out  in  droves.  All  day  the  bang 
of  guns  was  heard  on  every  side.  It 
sounded  like  a  miniature  battle.  We  got 
our  share.  These  pheasants  are  certainly 
good  eating.  They  are  fine  of  bone  and 
plump  with  meat  of  good  flavor.  I  think 
l 


This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees 

Yes  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why?  Because  they 
are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings  Instead  of 
piece  roots,  and  are  planted  on  upland  ground  for  better 
aiT  drainage.  This  means  most  profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both  we  and 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  certify  the  Kelly 
tree  to  be  “True-to-Name”. 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog 
Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  310  Cherry  St.,  Dansvilki  N.T* 
Established  1880  1 

KELLYS' 

ees  f 


Disk  Harrows 


For  fawn  garden  and  orchard. 
Sizes  for  I  to  8  horses 
for  every  Icind  of  tractor.  Also 
special  disk  plows 
land,  orchards  etc.  Write  f 
illustrated  FREE  BOOK 
,  ,  ,  "The  Soil  and  Its  T itlage 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARR0WC0.  61  main  StHIGCANUM, COM. 
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Sore  throat  waits  here  also 
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Gargle  when  you  get  home 


After  long  exposure  to  bad  weather,  after  sud¬ 
den  changes  of  temperature,  after  mingling 
with  crowds — gargle  with  Listerine,  the  safe 
antiseptic,  when  you  get  home. 

This  pleasant  precaution  has  nipped  many  a 
cold  and  sore  throat  in  the  bud,  be¬ 
fore  they  became  serious. 

Listerine,  being  antiseptic,  im¬ 
mediately  attacks  the  countless 
bacteria  that  lodge  in  the  mouth 

1  1ST 
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and  throat  where  so  many  colds  start. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  you  use  it 
early — and  frequently. 

Most  of  the  fall  and  winter  months  are 
“sore  throat  months,”  and  for  your 
own  protection  use  Listerine  night 
and  morning.  It  is  a  good  habit 
to  acquire.  Lambert  Pharmacal 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
U.  S.  A. 


INE 


—the  safe  antiseptic 
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Help  Yourself 
to  More  Eggs 
this  Winter 


Put  your  laying  hens  on  Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash,  the  econom¬ 
ical  feed,  and  you’ll  get  better  eggs, 
and  more  of  them,  at  the  very  low¬ 
est  cost.  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
costs  less  because  it  goes  farther; 
there  are  more  eggs  in  every  sack 
than  you  can  get  in  any  other  way. 
The  base  of  this  famous  mash  is 
fresh,  pure  oatmeal.  To  it  are 
added  the  very  things  that  make 
eggs,  including  minerals  and  pro¬ 
teins,  and  Cod  Liver  Meal  to  make 
every  ingredient 4 ‘go  right  to  the 
spot.”  It  puts  hens  in  the  right 
condition  and  spirit  for  a  winter 
of  peak  production.  And  it’s  ac¬ 
tually  cheaper  to  use!  See  the 
Quaker  Feed  dealer  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Get  your  flock  off  to  a 
swift  start  for  the  winter  months. 

Quakes 

FUL-O-PEP 

EGG  MASH 

The  Quaker  Oafs  (ompany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker 

Ful-O-Pep  Dairy  Rations  Sugared  Pig-N-Hog  Green  Cross 
Poultry  Feeds  16%  20%  24%  Schumacher  Meal  Horse  Feed 

BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS 
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Final  Results  at  Farmingdale 


New  High  Record  Made  in  Egg  Laying  Contest 


'T’HE  New  York  State  Egg  Laying 
Contest  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  has  beaten  its  best  previous  record 
by  thirteen  eggs.  The  51  week  race 
came  to  a  close  Sunday  evening,  Octo¬ 
ber  23rd.  When  the  scores  had  been 
tabulated,  it  was  found  that  the  final 
tally  was  170,783  eggs.  In  the  same 
period  in  the  1924-25  Contest  the  final 
score  was  170,770.  The  final  record  of 
the  Fifth  Contest  is  6,655  eggs  ahead 
of  the  record  made  last  year.  This  rec¬ 
ord  is  particularly  gratifying  to  the  Con¬ 
test  management  because  it  represents 
a  better  total  by  many  pens,  instead  of 
unusual  production  by  a  few  entries. 

The  weather  during  the  past  summer 
has  been  favorable  for  high  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  being  cool  and  cloudy  for  the  most 
part. 

The  new  feeding  plan  adopted  for 
use  on  the  Contest  plant  July  1st  has 
undoubtedly  been  an  important  factor 
in  maintaining  high  egg  production  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  summer  and  early  fall. 

Leghorns  Win  Contest 

Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm’s  entry  of 
White  Leghorns  from  Friendship,  N. 
Y.,  won  the  Contest  with  a  total  score 
of  2,401  eggs,  while  Kilbourn  Poultry 
Farm  was  second  with  a  score  of  2,299. 
Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley’s  Leghorns  were 
third  with  2,252  eggs  and  Eugene  Dela- 
marter’s  Leghorns  were  fourth,  with 
2,222  eggs.  W.  R.  Dewsnap’s  entry  of 
White  Leghorns  were  fifth  with  2,198 
eggs. 

A  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds  owned 
by  Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass., 
were  the  winners  in  the  Red  class  and 
were  sixth  high  pen,  all  varieties.  Their 
score  was  2,142  eggs.  Second  honors 
went  to  Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm. 
This  pen  of  Reds  laid  2,077  eggs.  R. 
W.  Davis  &  Son  own  the  winning  pen 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  This  pen 
missed  the  200-egg  average  by  a  narrow 
margin.  Their  final  tally  was  1,901 
eggs.  A  Long  Island  entry  owned  by 
Howard  A.  Wells  came  in  second  with 
1,755  eggs. 

Springdale  Farm’s  entry  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  captured  first  place  in 
their  class  with  a  total  of  1,695  eggs. 

High  Pens  of  Each  Variety 
White  Leghorns 

Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  Friendship, 

N.  Y,  . ....2401 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Flint,  Mich.  ..2299 
Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 2252 

Eugene  Delamater,  Elmira,  N.  Y . 2222 

W.  R.  Dewsnap,  Owego,  N.  Y . 2198 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Dayton, 


O . 2102 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass . 2142 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass . 2077 

Fristegarth  Farm,  Newton  Centre, 

Mass . 1965 

Houle  Farm,  Nashua,  N.  H . 1929 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 


Culmor  Leghorn  Farm,  Farmington, 


Conn . 1870 

W.  N.  Hendrick,  Hanover,  Ont.  (Can¬ 
ada)  . 1611 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Dayton, 

Ohio  . 2102 

Seaver  Farm,  Smithtown  Branch,  Long 

Island,  N.  Y . 2048 

Tanglewood  Farm,  Moriches,  Long  is¬ 
land,  N.  Y . 1831 

C.  T.  Darby,  North  Branch,  N.  J . 1917 

Alfred  R.  Scott,  Toms  River,  N.  J . 1808 

Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm,  Babylon, 

Long  Island,  N.  Y.  . . 1544 

Rose  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Elmont,  Long 

Island,  N.  Y . 1673 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  East  Mori¬ 
ches,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  . . 1857 

Vijohn  Farm,  Yaphank,  Long  Island, 

N.  Y . 2057 

John  Boshler,  Jr.,  Hempstead,  Long 

Island,  N.  Y . 1670 

Benjamin  Brower,  Merrick,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y . ,.1587 

Lukert  Leghorn  Farm,  Salerno,  Fla.  ..1556 

B.  H.  &  H.  P.  Cathey,  Sylva,  N.  C...1105 
Pine  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Lake  Ron- 

konkoma,  L.  I.,  N.  Y . 1801 

Eugene  Delamarter,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  ..2222 

Garber  Leghorn  Farm,  Enid,  Okla . 1166 

Warren’s  Farm,  Webster  Grove,  Mo. ..1741 
Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Eph¬ 
raim,  N.  J . 2058 

WMIgerodt  Brothers,  Red  Bank,  N.  J..1644 
Oak  Hill  Farm,  Hauppauge,  Long  Is¬ 
land.  N.  Y.  . . 1838 

Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  Friendship, 

N.  Y . 2401 

George  B.  Ferris,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. .1918 
Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 2252 
Grandview  Poultry  Farm,  Zeeland 

Mich . 1846 

W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich . .' . 2013 

T.  B.  Charles,  State  College,  ^Pa . 1854 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Waterstreet, 

Pa . 1930 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Flint,  Mich.  ..2299 
Northland  Farms,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 1933 

W.  G.  Westfall,  St.  Paul,  Minn . 1381 

May  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Marion,  Ind  ..2021 

W.  R.  Dewsnap,  Owego,  N.  Y . 2198 

Laurel  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Pearl  River, 

N.  Y . 2053 

The  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 2079 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Frenchtown,  N. 

J . 1699 

Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  Whitehouse, 

N.  J.  .  1494 

The  Marquis  Poultry  Farms,  Toms 
Rfver,  N.  J . 1272 

C.  R.  Misner,  Williamsport,  Pa . 1996 

J.  F.  Wineke,  Reisterstown,  Md . 1698 

E.  D.  Derstine  &  Bro.,  Soudertown, 

Pa . 1734 

Englewood  Egg  Farm,  Olathe,  Kan.  ..1363 


Ammakassin  Farm,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  ..2006 

Sunny  Slope  Farm,  Owego,  N.  Y . 1337 

Claraben  Court  Farm,  Roslyn,  Long 

Island,  N.  Y . 1191 

Locust  Grove  Bee  &  Poultry  Farm, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y . 1721 


Single  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Smith  &  Mepham,  Roosevelt,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  N.  Y . 1156 

August  Riegel,  Delmar,  N.  Y . 1667 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass . ' . 2077 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass . 2142 

Louis  Schaible,  Shiloh,  N.  J . 1240 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  Linden,  N.  J...1410 
Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  South 

Wethersfield,  Conn . 1872 

F.  D.  Larson,  Deep  River,  Conn . 1084 

Ascutney  Farms,  Hartland,  Vt . 147/ 

Elbridge  N.  Davis,  Hartland,  Vt . 1624 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  Ballouville,  Conn. ...1802 

Red  Bird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass . 1599 

Foster  D.  Jameson,  Waldoboro,  Maine. 1776 
Sunny  Slope  Farms,  Gorham,  Maine  ..1534 
Sunset  Poultry  Farm.  Amherst,  Mass..  1529 

John  H.  Vondell,  Amherst,  Mass . 1267 

Fristegarth  Farm,  Newton  Center, 

Mass . . 

We§t  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  Attle- 

boro,  Mass . 

Houle  Farm,  Nashua,  N.  H . 

Nanaquaket  Game  &  Poultry  Farm',,Q1 

Tiverton,  R.  I . ••••••■ 1iyl 

W.  J.  Bryan  Newhouse,  Flemington, 

W.  Va . ••••1088 

General  Purpose  Poultry  Yards,  Or- 

ville,  Ohio  . . 

Sunnyfields  Farm,  Wallingford,  Conn..12eo 


R.  W.  Davis  &  Son,  Rockland,  Me. 
Howard  A.  Wells,  Riverhead,  L.  I 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Springdale  Farm,  Huntington,  L.  I. 


.1901 

.1755 

.1695 


Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds 

Marlon  Snow  Sibley,  Wallingford, 
Conn . . . . 1 


Final  Standings  of  the  Entries 

Single  Comb  White  Leghorns 

H.  F.  Hendrickson,  Bridgehamton, 

Long  Island,  N.  Y . 1715 

Justa  Poultry  Farm,  Southampton, 

Long  Island,  N.  Y . 1977 

Eusner’s  Poultry  Farm,  Monticello, 

N.  Y . 1424 

Barnes  Hollywood  Strain  Leghorn 

Farm,  Malone,  N.  Y . 1589 

Fluhrer  Farm,  Mountain  Dale,  N.  Y.  ..1508 

Belcoe  Poultry  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  Y. .2025 

Glenrest,  Forest  Glen,  N.  Y . 1675 

Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  Plaesant  Val¬ 
ley,  N.  Y . 2000 

E.  E.  Chamberlain,  Watertown,  N.  Y..2028 

George  F.  Hoag,  Shavertown,  N.  Y.  .  .2064 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  South 

Wethersfield,  Conn . 1682 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Sterling  Junction, 

Mass . 1367 

“Isle  of  White”  Poultry  Farm,  Gibbs- 

boro,  N.  J . , J..... . . , . 1855 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway, 

N.  J . 1992 

Kirkup’s  Poultry  Farm,  Mattituck, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y . ,.1471 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

A.  C.  Jones,  Georgetown,  Del . y1442 

V.  H.  Kirkup,  Mattituck,  Long  Island, 

N.  . . , . :-'W 

Howard  A.  Wells,  Riverhead,  Long  is-  - 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  Camden,  N.  Y. 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N. 

Valley  Brook  Farm,  Peapack.  N. 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons,  Rockland,  Malne-]y,4 

Lewis  Farms,  Davisvllle,  R.  I . --1 

Poultry  Dept.  O.  A.  C.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

(Canada)  . . . . 

Robert  C.  Cobb,  Littleton,  Mass . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Valecroft,  Dover,  ^ 

Just  Rocks  Farm,  Fort  Jennings,  Ohio.™/ 
Springdale  Farm,  Huntington,  Long 

Island,  N.  . . , 

Ellen  Day  Ranken,  Huntington,  Lon31635 
Island,  N.  Y . . 

Production  this  week  . 7.1 

Decrease  from  last  week  . . . . -493 
Average  production  per  pullet  to  date 
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For  Free  Sample  Bags 

INTERNATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  CORP., 
Dept.  2,  61  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 

Send  me  sample  bags  of  Fos-For-Us  Min« 
erais  free  and  postpaid,  valuable  literature* 
prices  and  dealer’s  name. 


Name 


Rte. 


P.  O. 


*68  (10) 


More  profit  per  head  with 
this  Free  Book 


W  ny  work  so  hard  to  make 
a  few  dollars,  when  mod¬ 
ern  feeding  methods  will  do 
part  of  the  work  for  you? 
This  free  book  tells  you 
how  to  feed  dairy  cows 
(and  other  farm  stock)  so 
that  each  animal  yields  you 
a  bigger  profit,  and  fewer 
head  are  necessary  to  make 


a  good  living.  Helps  you 
get  higher  production  out 
of  your  farm-grown  feeds, 
throu  gh  home-mixed  rations 
including  Linseed  Meal. 

This  book  contains  simple, 
practical  rations  that  work. 
Thousands  of  copies  in  daily 
use.  W e  will  gladly  send  you 
one,  free !  Mail  the  coupon. 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
Fine  Arts  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  free  booklet  No.  R-ll,“How  to  Make  Money  F eeding  Linseed  Meal.” 


Name  ... 
Address 
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A  “Pocket  Dairy” 

' There  Is  Much  Interest  In  Goats  In  the  East 


'“THOSE  planning  on  buying  milk  goats 
would  do  well  to  consider  making 
their  purchases  in  the  early  fall  months 
for  several  reasons,  which  I  will  give. 
First  of  all  if  you  live  within  auto  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  breeder  now  is  the  time  you 
will  find  the  roads  good  and  can  go  and 
give  his  stock  the  once  over.  By  so  do¬ 
ing  you  can  see  what  the  animals  are 
producing  and  have  a  good  talk  either 
exchanging  views  or  learning  new  details. 
In  a  previous  article  I  stated  that  goats 
rarely  breed  out  of  their  season  which 
begins  in  September  and  lasts  until  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  I  believe  most  breeders  attend 
to  this  with  the  most  of  the  does  in  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October.  After  a  doe  has  been 
bred  long  enough  to  ascertain  she  is  with 
kid,  usually  3  weeks,  she  can  be  shipped 
if  she  isn’t  milking  too  heavily  other¬ 
wise  the  best  time  is  about  2  months  be¬ 
fore  she  is  due  to  freshen  when  she  should 
be  dried  off  if  possible  and  before  she  is 
too  heavy  with  kid. 

It  is  also  better  to  ship  stock  before 
the  extreme  could  weather,  although  we 
have  shipped  goats  in  the  coldest  weather, 
I  don’t  think  there  has  ever  been  any 
trouble  from  the  cold,  but  as  the  express 
companies  will  not  accept  livestock  for 
shipment  all  days  of  the  week  we  find 
the  rough  roads  or  drifted  ones  with  a 
zero  gale  too  unpleasant  to  ship  and 
equally  unpleasant  to  receive  stock.  Yet 
many  people  make  their  purchases  just 
then. 

Does  going  dry  are  the  cheapest  gen¬ 
erally  and  if  bought  bred  you  have  the 
advantage  of  the  sire’s  get  and  save  a 
service  fee,  besides  a  doe  kept  all  winter, 
grained  and  cared  for  at  kidding  time 
will  cost  you  much 'more. 

The  breeder  who  pan  feeds  the  kids 
will  not  risk  sending  the  new  milk  doe 
and  how  would  the  kids  survive?  Now 
is  the  time  to  get  the  new  buck,  too.  A 
kid  will  do  for  light  service  at  six 
months  of  age,  for  5  or  6  does,  but  not 
all  at  once.  They  are  rarely  sterile,  are 
cheaper  when  young  but  let  me  empha¬ 


size  the  importance  of  using  nothing  but 
pure  sires. 

One  more  thing  do  not  buy  a  goat 
thinking  because  she  has  always  been  a 
joke  she  will  thrive  on  junk  and  fire¬ 
wood.  Nannie  is  pretty  particular  what 
she  eats,  though  she  feeds  much  as  a  cow 
or  sheep.  She  just  loves  browse,  but  she 
insists  on  nice  clean  food.  So  wash  your 
mangles,  carrots,  or  potatoes  before  you 
slice  them.  Wash  them  before  you  store 
them  in  the  fall  if  more  convenient  but 
give  them  clean.  She  will  repay  you  by 
giving  you  nice  rich  milk  of  the  very 
best  quality. — Frank  Barrett. 


Plans  for  An  Ice  House 

I  would  like  to  build  an  Ice  house  which 
will  hold  500  cakes  of  ice  about  16-18  in¬ 
ches..  What  size  would  you  build  and  how? 
— M.  J.  S.,  New  York. 

T  would  require  a  storage  space  of  11 
ft.  square  by  8  ft.  high  to  hold  about 
25  tons  of  ice  which  is  the  amount  you 
suggest,  assuming  that  the  cakes  are  16x18 
inches  and  1  foot  thick.  This  would  mean 
that  the  house  would  need  to  be  about 
14x14  allowing  for  insulation  on  the  sides 
and  at  least  8  ft.  to  the  eaves,  so  that 
there  will  be  space  above  the  ice.  We 
are  asking  the  State  College  to  send  you 
Bulletin  135  on  Farm  Ice  Supply.  This 
gives  a  number  of  plans  for  ice  houses 


Ringworms  in  Calves 

Can  you  give  us  a  good  treatment  for 
ringworms  in  calves? — R.  B.,  New  York. 

HE  following  treatment  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  calf  club  members  by  Dr. 
A.  S.  Alexander : 

“If  ringworm  starts,  isolate  affected 
calves  and  cleanse,  disinfect  and  white¬ 
wash  the  pen  and  fixtures.  Treat  the 
spots  by  saturating  with  sweet  oil  daily 
until  the  crusts  can  be  removed  without 
drawing  blood.  When  that  has  been  done 
apply  strong  iodine  ointment  upon  and 
around  the  spot  and  repeat  the  applica¬ 
tion  when  seen  to  be  necessa'ry.” 
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Send  for  “Better  Buildings” 


Full  Weight, 
Galvanized — 
assures  economy, 
utility  and  endurance 1 


And  Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel 
RUST-RESISTING  Galvanized 


Roofing  and  Siding 

For  lasting  service  and  fire  protection  use  metal  roofing 
and  siding — adapted  to  both  rural  and  city  properties. 


Use  APOLLO-HEYSTONE  Quality 


Apollo-Keystone  Galvanized  Sheets  (alloyed  with  copper  for  rust- resistance)  gives  for  roofing,  siding,  gutters,  spout- 
maximum  wear  and  satisfaction.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants.  Keystone  Copper  ing,  grain  bins,  tanks,  culverts. 
Steel  is  likewise  unexcelled  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates  for  residences  and  public  buildings.  flumes,  and  all  sheet  metal  uses. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices;  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


Chester  pirC  $10  each 
Whites  prepaid 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Geo.  F.  Griffie,  Newville,  Pa. 


BIG  TYPE 


AO  Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poland-Chlna  Shoats — 3 

mos.  old,  $10  ea.  Weaned  pigs  $6  ea.  Bred 
Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  200  April  hatched  Hollywood  W. 
Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.50  each.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York 
Springs,  Pa. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross, 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
itock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Kecr 
them  a  week,  and  If  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
t.  S. — Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $5.50  each 


H  A.Y-STR  AW-CO  WS-BULLS-HEIFERS 

When  m  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis  Syracuse,  N.Y 


CLIP  YOUR  COWS 
IT  MEANS  MORE-- 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

CLIPPED  COWS  during  stable  months 
will  keep  them  clean  and  comfortable 
and  keep  dirt  out  of  the  milk  pail. 

CLIPPING  improves  the  health  of 
CATTLE.  HORSES,  MULES,  etc.  Use 
a  GILLETTE  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC 
CLIPPING  MACHINE.  Also  furnished 
with  GROOMING  ATTACHMENTS  for 
cleaning.  Operates  on  the  light  cir¬ 
cuit  furnished  by  any  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co.  or  on  any  make  of  Farm 
Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  Free  on  Request 


GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 

129-131  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  A.,  New  York,  II.  Y. 


STANCHIONS, 

Equipment  ^ 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and 
Peed  Carriers,  Peed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  E quipment  Co. 
18S  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

V. _ _ _ J 


Sweet  Clover  for  Service 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


legumes  do  the  work.  Alfalfa  will  run 
out  on  poor  land  in  two  or  three  years, 
so  a  shorter  rotation  with  the  liberal  use 
of  turn-under  crops  seems  the  more 
reasonable  plan.  Establish  fertility;  put 
something  in  the  ground,  and  then  only 
can  you  hope  to  take  off  profitable 
crops. 

That  sweet  clover  is  a  wonderfully 
serviceable  crop,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion.  The  question  is,  rather,  how  can 
you  get  it  working  for  you?  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  help  you  if  I  can.  The  follow¬ 
ing  sweet  clover  information  is  verified 
by  experience,  and  comparisons  will 
show  it  to  be  well  in  line  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  practices  throughout  the  country. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  confining 
my  attention  to  the  standard  biennials 
— white  and  yellow  blossom  sweet  clov¬ 
er — Melilotus  Alba  and  Melilotus  Of¬ 
ficinalis.  Of  these  two  varieties,  the 
yellow  blossom  is  more  like  alfalfa  as 
it  is  finer  in  texture  than  the  white, 
hence  better  for  pasturage  and  hay.  It 
is  conceded  that  the  white  furnishes  a 
slightly  larger  amount  of  humus  to  turn 
under  than  the  yellow,  yet  as  a  general 
purpose  sweet  clover,  the  biennial  yel¬ 
low  holds  the  lead.  Market  quotations 
for  this  variety  are  usually  higher  than 
those  for  the  white,  and  its  devotees  are 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  I  have 
tried  Grundy  County  White,  but  to  me 
it  does  not  compare  in  any  way  to  the 
biennial  yellow,  and  after  two  or  three 
years  with  the  annual  white,  or  “Hu- 
bam”,  I  prefer  either  of  the  standard  bi¬ 
ennials  as  they  work  into  the  general 
farm  rotations  better  and  usually  can 
be  seeded  without  a  special  preparation 
of  the  ground.  Would  say  in  passing 
that  red  and  alsike  clover  are  biennials, 


and  their  cycles  of  growth  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  biennial  sweet  clovers. 
When  planted  on  winter  grain  like 
wheat  or  rye,  a  good  stubble  crop  for 
hay  or  pasturage  is  afforded  the  first 
year,  with  the  main  crop  for  hay,  pas¬ 
turage  or  seed  coming  the  next,  or  sec¬ 
ond  year. 

Time  of  Seeding 

The  best  time  to  seed  sweet  clover 
is  on  winter  grain,  late  in  February,  or 
early  in  March,  when  the  ground  is  free 
from  snow,  but  honeycombed  with 
frost.  Alternate  thawing  and  freezing 
works  the  seed  into  the  soil,  the  seed 
coats  are  softened,  and  the  seed  gets  off 
to  an  early  start  with  the  first  warm 
days  of  Spring.  This  is  Nature’s  plan 
as  seed  which  shatters  on  season  re¬ 
mains  on  the  ground  all  through  the 
Winter,  but  does  not  start  its  growth 
until  Spring. 

Though  the  above  may  be  the  best 
time  for  sowing,  good  results  are  re¬ 
ported  from  sowings  up  to  the  last  cul¬ 
tivation  of  corn.  Four  years  ago  a  sow¬ 
ing  of  sweet  clover  was  made  with  soy 
beans  on  June  11th,  and  though  the 
summer  was  very  dry,  the  sweet  clover 
managed  to  crowd  through  its  first 
year’s  growth  and  was  harvested  for 
seed  the  next  summer. 

Seedings  are  often  made  with  oats, 
with  excellent  results,  providing  the 
seed  bed  is  well  firmed  and  the  oats  not 
too  thick. 

A  nurse  crop  is  not  essential  in  grow 
ing  sweet  clover,  as  it  is  predominantly 
a  sun  plant,  and  thrives  best  when  g’V 
en  the  full  benefit  of  old  Sol’s  rays.  , 
favors  a  settled  or  firm  seed  bed,  and  is 
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Money 


In  Accurately  Sawed 
Lumber — 

New  line  designed  for  Tractor  or  Light  Steam  Pow¬ 
er.  For  sawing  lumber,  ties,  etc.  Very  rapid  and 
accurate.  Larger  mills  for  heavy  logs.  Head  Block  or 
Log  Beam  Carriage.  Write  today  for  Bulletin  626 
describing  these  remarkable  and  money  making  saw¬ 
mills.  We  also  build  Engines  from  10  up  to  80  H. 
P.  and  six  types  of  Boilers — a  type  for  every  pur¬ 
pose., 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Ltd. 

BOX  666  YORK,  PA.  U.  S.  A. 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  backed  by  $10  000  bond. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood  /umber,  ,'ath.  uosts  etc  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money- making 

Guaranteed  xT\  Rnces  *  A(J'C  fl  &  z  all  stee 
'  Concrete  Mixers -money  saver 
on  all  concrete  tobs 

Write  oaay  for  FREE  CAT  ALOE 
showing  all  Kinds  saws,  engines 
ieea  mills,  concrete  mixers  anc 
fence. Ford&Forason  Attachments 
etc  Full  of  surprising  Bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO 

Box  41  Belleville,  Pa 


Wood  la  valuable.  Saw  15  to 
IriiAflfCjy  •  20  cords  a  day.  Does  more 
than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  bo7. 
Falls  trees— saws  limbs.  Use  4-hp.  engine  for  other 
work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Writ®  today  for  FREE  book. 
Shipped  from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  bmnch  houses. 


OTTAWA  MFG.CO. 


801  *W  Wood  Stroet,  Ottawa.  Kansas 
Room  801  »W  Masco  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


LET  US  TAH 
YOUR  RIDE 

Fox,  Coon.  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc...  dressed 
Mid  made  into  latest  style  Coat*  (for  men  and 
women) ,  V ests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Hog  or  any  amnia, 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AN»  STYLE  BOOK  rivet 
orices,  when  to  take  ofl  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELEb 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  to; 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

560  LYEU  AVENUE_ ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


— »  more  money  «• 

I  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
C3©ia,  Misak,  0$x$s$tx: 
Fox,  Weasel,  W©1£ 

Be  sure  of  best  prices. 
Write  for  price  list  now 


Famous  '■'A'niongTmpii^rs/bhztiYeQrs' 

l47West  24r“  St.  New  York 


MeSweeny  Schools  quickly  train 
men  to  become  auto  and  tractor 
repair  experts.  Only  8  weeks  re¬ 
quired.  Most  successful  and  prac¬ 
tical  shop  methods  used.  Graduates 
Ro  into  business  for  themselves  or 
accept  big  pay  jobs.  Get  big  auto 
book  FREE,  and  special  low  tui¬ 
tion  offer,  including  Railroad  Fare 
and  Board,  and  Free  General  Electrical  Training. 

MC  SWEENY  Auto,  Tractor  and  Electrical  Schools 
Dept.  28-S-2  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TD  A  PPITPC  I  CAN  SHOW 
A  KAi  rbivS  YOU  HOW 

just  as  I  am  showing  thousands  of  fellow 
Trappers  just  like  you,  how  to  make  more 
profits  on  furs.  You  want  these  Extra  Profit*. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  one-cent  Gov’t 
Postcard  or  a  letter  addressed  to  Box  115W, 
General  Post  Office,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  bring 
this  information  Free.  Don’t  wait — Write 
Today.  _ 


markedly  grateful  for  a  limed  soil. 

Authorities  vary  considerably  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rate  of  seeding,  but  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quantities  have  proven  satisfac¬ 
tory  where  the  seed  is  new  and  pro¬ 
perly  graded.  Seed  twelve  to  fifteen 
lbs.  of  the  unhulled  seed  to  the  acre, 
and  ten  to  twelve  lbs.  of  the  hulled  and 
scarified  seed.  If  conditions  are  favor¬ 
able  in  any  way  these  amounts  are  am¬ 
ple. 

The  unhulled  seed  can  be  drilled  in 
or  scattered  with  a  cyclone  or  whirring 
seeder.  Where  these  machines  are  not 
available,  the  experienced  farmer  can 
readily  make  his  sowings  by  hand.  The 
hulled  seed  can  be  distributed  with  a 
wheelbarrow  seeder.  As  clover  seed 
should  be  covered,  Spring  and  Summer 
plantings  should  be  drill  or  harrowed  in 
to  protect  the  young  seedlings  through 
weather  variations. 

Inoculation  is  Important 

The  importance  of  inoculation  is  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  experienced,  but  the 
novice  is  reckless  enough  to  take  a 
chance  on  this  vital  point.  The  high 
cost  of  commercial  culture  is  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  many,  hut  successful  inoculation 
with  soil  can  be  accomplished  at  prac¬ 
tically  no  cost  whatever.  This  method 
originated  at  the  Cornell  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  but  has  since  been 
tried  and  approved  by  the  leading  advis¬ 
ory  organizations  of  the  country.  As 
farmers  never  will  have  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  shaking  hands  with  bacteria  per¬ 
sonally,  they  must  have  faith  in  a 
scientific  fact,  and  let  the  little  rascals 
prove  themselves  by  their  works.  Bac¬ 
terial  study  is  carried  on  under  high 
powered  microscopes,  which  make  as 
real  to  us  this  “Invisible  Kingdom”  as 
close  observation  reveals  ordinary  nat¬ 
ural  life.  It  certainly  does  test  ones 
imagination  to  try  to  picture  10,000  bac¬ 
teria  abreast,  passing  gaily  through  the 
eye  of  the  ordinary  sewing  needle,  with¬ 
out  even  touching  the  sides.  Though 
this  microscopic  life  is  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  its  kingdoms  and  castles  are 
easily  recognized  in  the  form  of  nodules 
which  thickly  infest  the  root  systems, 
where  inoculation  has  proven  success¬ 
ful.  The  different  families  or  races  of 
bacteria,  have  their  own  peculiar  no¬ 
dules  which  may  be  recognized  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  root  systems  of  the  various 
legumes.  The  nodules  on  soy  beans 
are  like  peas  or  tiny  potatoes,  while 
those  of  sweet  clover  and  alfalfa  are 
flat,  foliated  or  coral  shape  and  whitish 
in  color.  One  and  the  same  family 
seek  shelter  with  alfalfa  and  sweet  clov¬ 
er,  but  entirely  different  groups  are  har¬ 
bored  by  red,  alsike,  vetch,  soy  beans, 
and  peas.  It  would  be  useless  to  inocu¬ 
late  with  the  wrong  stock.  Sufficient 
study  is  required  to  at  least  keep  the 
lines  straight. 

Lime  is  Also  Important 

Sweet  clover,  like  all  the  other  clov¬ 
ers  relishes  a  limed  soil.  Where  a  piece 
of  ground  has  not  been  specially  limed, 
a  running  mixture  of  lime  and  sand,  or 
ground  oyster  shells  drilled  in  with  the 
seed  has  proven  effective.  This  is  put¬ 
ting  it  rather  mildly.  I  would  like  to 
make  this  a  whole  lot  stronger.  I  thor¬ 
oughly  believe  that  farming  success  is 
dependent  on  good  stands  of  clover  and 
clover  is  dependent  upon  lime.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  9  out  of  10  failures  to  get  a 
catch  of  any  of  the  clovers,  are  due  to 
lack  of  lime.  This  is  on  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  course,  that  quality  of  seed,  time 
and  manner  of  seeding,  etc.,  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  proper  attention.  If  your 
land  is  not  producing  as  it  should,  if 
the  returns  for  time  and  labor  are  not 
what  you  think  they  should  be,  change 
the  plan — change  the  rotation — change 
anything — change  everything  and  give 
sweet  clover  its  chance  to  “lend  a 
hand”.  Good  crops  of  sweet  clover  will 
mean  good  crops  of  corn,  wheat  and 
other  grain.  Have  sweet  clover  around 
you  so  thick  that  it  is  really  in  the  way. 
Then  you  can  sacrifice  a  few  fields  occa¬ 
sionally  to  the  enrichment  of  your  soil. 


FEEDING  YOUR 

Homegrown  Grains 

AT  this  time  of  the  year  you  probably 
have  on  hand  a  good  store  of  com, 

oats  or  barley  for  the  winter’s  feed¬ 
ing*  How  best  to  use  these  homegrown 
feeds  to  real  advantage  and  profit  is  an 
important  question  to  every  dairyman. 
Answering  it  the  right  way  often  means 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss 
on  your  milk  returns. 

Your  homegrown  grains  have  not,  in 
themselves,  the  nutrients  necessary  to 
the  best  possible  milk  yield  of  your  cows. 
Some  protein  supplement  is  essential. 

Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed 

and 

Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal 

supply  economically  the  important  milk¬ 
making  nutrients  which  your  home¬ 
grown  grains  lack.  How  to  feed  Buffalo 
and  Diamond  with  your  homegrown 
feeds  is  explained  fully  in  our  new  cir¬ 
cular.  It  will  be  mailed  on  your  request. 


Ration  Service  Dept. 

Com  Products  Refining  Co, 
17  Battery  PL,  N.  Y.  City 
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MAKERS  OF  THE  FEEDS  THAT  ARE 

IN  EVERY 

LIVE  DEALER’S  STOCK 
AND  EVERY  GOOD 
DAIRY  RATION 
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23%  Protein 


40%  Protein 


SO 

NEW  Features! 


‘‘There's  a  WITTE  Engine 
For  Every  Job” 

2  to  30  H-P,  Engine. 
Pumping  Outfits— 3-in-l  Saw 
“■  Rig,  Log  and  Tree 
Saw.  etc. 


i  Guarantee  the  WITTE  Engine 

to  do  the  work  of  3  to  5  hired  hands  and  to  aava 
YOU  one-half  the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any 
job  on  your  place.  Will  increase  you.  profits 
$600.00  to  $1,000.00  a  year.  Used  the  world  over, 
GUARANTEED  FOR  A  LIFETIME  I 

WITTE  SUPER-HOPPER 

Double  the  water  capacity,  built  for  long  runs. 
New  all-fuel  carburetor  using  cheapest  fuels  a 
proven  money  saver.  Alloy  steel  construction, 
all  parts  interchangeable,  removable  die  cast 
bearings,  hot  spot  cylinder  head,  WICO  Mag¬ 
neto  with  new  <Pat.  applied  for)  tripper. 
Send  for  Free  Engine  Book,  no  obligations, 
pmalleasy  payment  plan.  Ed. H.  Witte, Frea. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1808  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1803  Empire  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


5  KEROSENE  GASOLINE 


Nestling  Book  FKEE 

k  Telia  how  to  be  srreat  atnlete  and  bcien-*^ 

tific  wrestler^-how  to  WIN  .  Startling  secrets 
taught  in  wonderful  lessons  by  world’s  cham¬ 
pions  Farmer  Burns  and  Frank  Gotch.  Be 
strong,  healthy,  athletic.  Handle  big  men  with 
ease.  Learn  self  defense.  Be  a  leader.  Men  and 
boys,  write  for  Free  Book  today.  State  your  a«e. 

Farmer  Burns  School  5518  Railway  B!dg.,Omaha,Neb. 


NEWTON * • 


s*5 fw  Stack 


H*.ve«,  Coughs,  CondTHwa 
•r,  inform..  Most  for  co,fa 
Two  can®  satisfactory 
Heaves  or  money  bn<T  <  29 
per  caa.  Dealers  or  b >  mt U* 
The  Newton  Remedy  Qm» 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
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Better  Prices 

for  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives 
that  Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 


^ _ _  Before  churning  add 

j —  one-half  teaspoonful  to 

{he  each  gallon  of  cream  and 

out  of  your  churn  comes 
(  butter  of  Golden  June 

shade.  “Dandelion  But¬ 
ter  Color”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table.  harmless.  and 
meets  all  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  food  laws  Used 
for  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn  t  color 
buttermilk  Absolutely 
tasteless  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores  Write  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  BOTTLE.  Wells  &  Richard¬ 
son  Co..  Inc..  Burlington.  Vermont. 


FREE. 


Ski 


Handsome  Utility  Lamp 
With  the  Beautiful  New 
Diamond  ART  LAMP 

Wonderful  offer.  Valuable 
Lamp  Given  Free  to  quickly  intro* 
duce  the  beautiful  new  Diamond  Art  Lamp. 
Hand  Decorated  Burnished  Ivory  and  Rose 
Shade.  AntiqueBronzeBase.  Greatest iigjit 
Improvement  of  age.  Brilliant,  soft,  white 
Sight,  restfulto  eyes.  20  times  brighter  ~ 
tbaiAvIck  lamps  at  half  the  cost.  A 
Burns  96%  air — 4/S  gasoline  or 
kerosene  (coal-oil).  Easytoop- 
erate.  Nochimneys  to  clean.  No 
smoke.  No  soot.  No  odor.  Low 
priced.  Guaranteed.  - 

FREE  HOME  TRIALs 

No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try  for  30  days® 
and  return  if  not  satisfied.  Just  write 
today  for  this  FREE  Trial  and  Amazing 
**  2  -  for  -  1  ”  Offer  to  quickly  introduce 
this  beautiful  light  in  your  locality.  Be 
the  first  to  send  your  name  and  address. 

Write  NOW  before  you  miss  this  won-^ 
ierful  opportunity. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

115i  Lamp  Building,  Akron,  OA 


nnnnoi 


300 

Candle 

Power 

Bums 

96% 

Air! 


AGENTS! 

Make  BIG 
MONEY.  New 
jjplan.  Simply 
|  accept  orders 
land  distribute 
J  free  lamps ! 

*  Write  for  Free 
Outfit  Offer. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGH  ESI  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  m  New  York  City 
Estal  lisfied  1883  offers  you  sn  unlimited  outlet  for 
our  live  poultry  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
i.ltday  calendar  (older  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co  Inc  BosrJon°  MerchaST 

West  Washington  Market,  N.Y  City 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30 -Dozen  size  with  Flats 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes 
Berry  crates,  Hampers  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  ana  Vege 
table  Containers.  New  ana 
Second-band  Flats.  Fillers  anc 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  as  auore  you 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbary  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 

NEARBY  EGGS  ADVANCE  AGAIN 


a  E*  Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 

L/go*!  producers  in  your  territory  bring 
ren  attractive  prices  NOW  Prompi  returns 
XT7  always  defer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Ship  us 
rout  next  case  ZENITH  BUTTER  (  EGG  CO.. 
170  Deane  St..  New  York.  N.  V. 


511  Rats  Killed 

At  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 
“First  night  I  put  out  the  new  Rat  'Kill¬ 
er,  1  counted  282  dead  rats,”  writes  Pat 
Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three  days*  time 
1  had  picked  up  511  dead  ones.  A  pile  of 
rats  from  one  baiting.” 

Greedily  eaten  on 
bait.  Affects  Brown 
I  Rats,  Mice  and  Goph¬ 
ers  only.  Harmless 
I  to  other  animals, 
poultry  or  humans. 
Pests  die  outside, 
away  from  buildings. 
So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial 
Rat  Killer  will  do  as  well  tor  you,  that  they 
offer  to  send  a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size), 
for  only  one  dollar,  on  10-Days’  Trial. 

Send  no  money — lust  your  name  and  address 
to  Imperial  Laboratories,  2009  Coca  Cola  build¬ 
ing,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  shipment  will  be 
made  at  once,  by  C.  O.  D.  mail.  If  it  does  not 
quickly  kill  these  pests,  your  dollar  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  refunded.  So  write  today. 


MILK  PRICES 

'  I  ’HE  following  are  the  November 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Uanvmtns  League  prices  are  ba-ed 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen's  Sheffield 
Claes  league  Producer* 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $3.42  $3.22 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.20 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.36 

2  B  Cono.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.61 

3  Evap  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.45  2.10 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
outtei  ano  American  cheese 

Noxe; — The  above  Sheffield  price  is  the  Oc¬ 
tober  price.  Sheffield's  November  price  had  not 
been  released  when  the  presses  started.  Shef¬ 
field  November  prices  will  appear  next  week. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  November, 
1926  was  $3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s 
$2.95  for  3%. 

i'Pe  amove  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
tkt  final  onces  the  farmet  receives,  the 
finai  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  ol  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 
The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  once  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  tc  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2  54  A  vear  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $264.  The 
September  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is 
reported  as  $1-77  per  cwt.  for  Class  1. 

BUTTER  SUFFERS  RELAPSE 

CREAMERY  °ct;Q||’ 

SALTED  Oct.  25  Oct.  18  1926 

than  extra  ....48  -48/,  49!/2-50  48-48'/2 

Extra  (92  sc).. 4714-  49  -  *g/2 

84-91  score  - 40  -  47  40/2-48  av  aai/ 

Lower  G'ds  ..39  -391/2  39  -40  37-38/2 

The  butter  market  has  suffered  a  re¬ 
lapse  since  last  week,  but  in  spite  of  that 
thdre  is  an  undertone  of  confidence.  It 
is  extremely  hard  to  put  one  s  finger  on 
the  factor  most  responsible  for  the  situa¬ 
tion.  for  it  is  more  or  less  a  combination 
of  circumstances. 

In  the  first  place  we  had  a  spell  of 
bad  weather  here  in  New  York  during 
the  week  ending  the  22nd  followed  by 
some  very  mild  days.  T  hen  again  ad.vices 
from  Chicago  say  that  that  market  slipped 
a  full  cent.  These  two  circumstances 
were  bound  to  check  business  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  On  top  of  this  a  considerable  part 
of  the  trade  has  been  on  storage  stock. 
This  has  inclined  to  leave  a  surplus  of 
fresh  goods  on  the  receiver’s  hands.  When 
the  price  broke  on  the  20th  the  receivers 
did  not  think  much  of  it  at  first  but  as 
the  trade  failed  to  take  hold  readily  when 
lower  values  went  into  effect,  prices  were 
further  reduced  to  move  stock  rather 
than  have  accumulations.  Naturally  when 
the  first  break  came  buyers  were  reluctant 
to  take  hold  preferring  to  sit  back  to 
wait  further  developments. 

We  do  not  look  for  much  further  re¬ 
duction.  The  buyers  have  been  off  the 
market  now  for  several  days  and  they 
will  have  to  replenish  their  supplies  soon. 

CHEESE  MARKS  TIME 

STATE  Oct.  26, 

FLATS  Oct.  25  Oct.  18  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  ..2714-29  2714-29  25-25'/, 

Fresh  A  v^qg  •  —  -  23/2 

Held  Fancy  ..2714-2314  2714-2914  25-26 
Held  Av’ge  ... - —  - - 

The  cheese  market  has  been  marking 
time  since  last  week.  Things  are  very 
quiet.  The  reports  from  Wisconsin  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  make  there  has  been  de¬ 
creasing  slightly  but  is  running  generally 
on  par  with  a  year  ago.  It  is  said  that  the 
current  prices  are  inducing  the  feeding  of 
cattle. 

Here  in  the  East  the  make  has  been 
very  light  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  very 
little  prospect  of  any  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  New  York  State.  The  Canadian 
market  has  shown  tendencies  of  weakening 
and  it  is  said  that  there  is  some  American 
buying  in  the  Provinces.  This  Canadian 
cheese  is  only  used  in  the  grinding  trade. 
Farm  Bureau  members  who  have  taken 
part  in  market  trips  will  recall  that  this 
process  is  involved  in  the  manufacture  of 
special  cheeses  in  small  packages.  This 
Canadian  cheese  can  be  loaded  down  in 
this  country  at  slightly  lower  rates  than 
our  own  product. 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Hennery  °ct'  25 

Selected  Extras  . . .  .73-76 
Average  Extras  .  ...70f71 

Extra  Firsts  . 58-65 

Firsts  . 49-55 

Gathered  . 40-62 

Pullets  . 37-45 

Pewees  . 32-36 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 60-65 

Gathered  . 41-59 


Oct.  26, 
Oct.  18  1926 


66-70 

62-65 

54-60 

42-50 

37-57 

34-39 

30-32 

57-65 

39-56 


76-78 

73-75 

65-70 

50-60 

40-68 

42-48 

38-40 

56-62 

40-54 


Fancy  eggs  have  taken  another  sharp 
jump.  In  fact  they  are  not  quite  as  high 
as  they  were  on  the  22nd  when  they  went 
up  to  77c  as  a  top  level.  This  sudden 
snurt  upward  has  had  an  effect  on  Mrs. 
Plousewife  who  objects  to  the  rapid  rise 
and  in  some  quarters  it  is  said  that  there 
is  a  little  surplus.  Rather  than  carry 
over  stocks  dealers  have  condescended  to 
shade  prices  a  little  to  keep  stock  moving. 
The  retail  trade  responded  immediately 
when  wholesale  prices  jumped.  Strange 
to  sav  however  when  wholesale  prices 
drop  the  retailers  are  very  slow  in  mak¬ 
ing  any  downward  revision  There  is 
nothing  in  the  market  to  indicate  a  weak 
condition  for  even  though  most  stocks 
are  unsold  there  is  an  undertone  and  we 
have  to  watch  the  situation  closely  lest 
we  cause  some  stagnation. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MART  SLOW 


He  claimed  that  potatoes  are  going  to  be 
high.  ^  Another  operator  is  just  as  bearish 
and  fairly  wept  over  the  outlook. 

APPLE  MARKET  GAINING 
STRENGTH 

The  apple  market  has  been  gaining 
strength  of  late  on  fancy  packed  goods. 
Some  varieties  are  even  exceeding  top 
quotations.  Ordinary  apples  are  mov¬ 
ing  just  fairly  well.  Of  late  some  Mc¬ 
Intosh  have  ben  showing  a  more  or  less 
over  ripe  condition  and  these  have  failed 
to  bring  top  prices.  In  baskets,  good  to 
fancy  McIntosh  have  been  bringing  any. 
where  from_  $2.25  to  $3.25  with  poor  as 
low  as  $1.25.  Twenty  Ounce  have  been 
selling  anywhere  from  $1  to  $2.60  with 
Wealthies  from  $1  to  $2,  Wolf  River 
$1.25  to  $2. 

__ Baldwins  in  barrels  are  selling  up  to 
$5.50  with  some  real  choice  lines  a  frac- 


FOWLS 


Oct.  25 

Colored  . 

. 24-28 

Leghorn  . 

. . 15-18 

CHICKENS 

Co'ored  . 

. 18-24 

Leghorn  . 

. 13-18 

.20-25 


Oct.  26. 
Oct.  18  1926 

-  23-28 

-  12-15 

-  23-25 

-  18-22 

-  22-25 


DUCKS,  Nearby 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been 
rather  slow  of  late  and  the  undertone  is 
weak.  Sunnlies  have  been  extremely 
heavy.  Listings  for  the  week  ending  the 
29th’ indicate  thmt  240  freight  cars  will 
arrive  in  New  York  City  up  to  Friday 
night.  The  dealers  know  that  these  heavy 
sunnlies  are  on  their  way  and  they  are 
inclined  to  show  much  anxiety  but  to 
“bear”  the  market  downward. 

The  situation  is  quite  irregular  and  it 
is  imnoss’ble  to  make  anv  pred:ctions. 
Real  fanev  fowls  are  selling  because  the 
stinnlv  of  these  choice  marks  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  small.  Just  average  lines  and  the 
poorer  marks  are  looking  for  buyers. 
Leghorns  are  generally  verv  irregular. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


FUTURES 

( At  '  htcaeo) 

Wheat  (Dec.)  .  .C .vl.24'4. 

Corn  (D“C.)  8"*34- 

Oats  (Dec.)  . 46% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  Vckj  York') 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red  .  .1.47'/. 
Corn.  No.  2  Yel.  ..1.0034 

Oa+s.  No.  2  . 6014 

FFEOS 


Oct.  26, 

Oct.  25  Oct.  18  1926 
1.?7i/2  1-35% 

.8 4%  .7714 

.45%  .4414 


1.4754  1.54 

1.05%  .93% 

.59  .54'4 

Oct.  23, 


(At  Ruflalo) 


Oct.  22  Oct.  15  1926 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for 
your  benefit  by  American  Agriculturist 
cooperating  with  the  New  York  State 
and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:00  to  12:15  A.M. 
Eastern  Standard  t-ma/ 


Gr’d  Oats  . 3*  00  36. 00  37.50 

So’q  Rr?n  . 28  75  27.00  24.50 

H'd  Bran  . 31.75  32*0  2«  50 

Stsnd’d  M’ds  . 2°  50  3°  00  50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 40.00  40  00  32  00 

Flour  M'ds  . . 36. no  37.no  30  50 

R«d  Doq  . 41  50  43  50  37.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 37.25  38  50  3^00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 36  25  37  00  32  00 

Corn  M°al  . . 36.50  37.50  33  no 

G!u+en  Feed  . 3°  00  3^  00  33  75 

G'irteo  Meal  . 48  no  48  00  43,75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 3°  *0  40  no  27.60 

41%  C..  S.  Meal  ....43  00  44  00  30  00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 45.00  45.50  31.50 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . ..46.00  v  46.00  43.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  at  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  FOB  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y . 
State  Dept,  of  Aar  and  Markets. 

POTATOES  EASIER 


Oct.  26, 
Oct.  18  1926 

-  4.00-4.25 

- —  4.75-5.25 


STATE  -  .  / 

Oct.  25 

150  ib.  sack  $2  85-3.10 
Bulk.  180  lbs.  3.50-375 
MAINE 

150  Ib.  sack  2.85-3.35  3.10-3.50  4.60-4.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  3.50-4.00  3.85-4.10  5.50-5.75 
LONG  ISLAND 

150  Ib.  sack  3.50-4.00  4.00-4.25  5.00-5.50 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  4.25-4.65  4.50-4.75  6.00-6.50 

The  potato  market  has  turned  quite  a 

bit  easier  since  last  week.  Out  on  Long 
Island  and  at  other  points  they  have  been 
quoting  lower  prices.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  States  are  very  close  to 
Maines.  It  is  said  that  a  lot  of  State  po¬ 
tatoes  are  arriving  that  are  fully  as  good 
as  Maine  stock. 

Opinions  vary  widely  as  to  the  outlook. 
We  talked  to  one  operator  that  was  very 
bullish  in  his  opinions  about  the  market. 


tion  over.  Kings  are  selling  from  $3  to 
$6  depending  on  condition.  McIntosh  in 
barrels  bringing  from  $4  to  $10,  Wolf 
River  anywhere  from  $2.50  to  $6. 

OTHER  PERISHABLES 

The  cabbage  market  has  an  undertone 
of  weakness  to  fit.  On  the  25th  State 
Danish  in  bulk  was  bringing  from  $17  to 
$20  but  indications  are  at  this  writing 
that  the  price  is  not  going  to  stand  very 
long.  Domestic  iskjuoted  at  $15  tc  $10. 
There  is  too  much  jabbage  being  offered 
to  make  it  possible  for  these  values  to 
hold. 

Long  Island  cauliflower  is  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  spruce  up.  It, is  meeting  an  ac¬ 
tive  demand  and  the  market  is  firm.  The 
best  marks  have  been  selling  at  $2.75  with 
a  few  bringing  a  premium.  Most  of  the 
arrivals  are  at  $2  to  $2,25. 

The  onion  market  has  been  showing 
something  of  an  easier  tendency.  East¬ 
ern  Yellows  are  generally  selling  from 
$1.25  to  $1.75.  There  has  been  very  little 
carlot  trading.  White  boilers  from  In-  * 
diana  and  Ohio  are  generally  quoted  from 
$2  to  $2.40  per  hundred. 

The  dried  bean  market  has  been  dull 
of  late  and  prices  are  barely  steady.  New 
crop  peas  are  selling  from  $6  to  $6.50 
while  the  1926  stocks  are  generally  25c 
lower  all  along  the  line.  Red  kidneys  are 
still  at  $6.75  to  $7.50,  marrows  $6.25  to 
$7.25. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  calf  market  recovered  its  stride 
and  prime  veals  were  back  to  $18.50  on 
the  25th.  Of  course,  this  price  was  ex¬ 
treme  and  only  holds  true  with  the  fancier 
lines.  Most  of  the  arrivals  have  been 
selling  from  $16  to  $17.75. 

Good  lambs  are  still  steady  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  previous  top  quotations, 
the  finest  southerns  bringing  $14.  1  he 

best  States  have  been  unable  to  realize 
more  than  $13.50.  Most  of  the  states 
coming  in  are  bringing  from  $10  to  $12- 

Steers  are  not  only  steady  but  are 
higher.  Prime  grass  stock  has  gone  up 
to  a  top  of  $14.50  and  anything  that  is 
medium  to  fancy  from  $12  to  $13.50.  some 
commons  selling  as  low  as  $8.75.  Some 
of  our  Pennsylvania  friends  who  have 
been  feeding  Doddies  are  feeding  in  clover 
now  .  . 

Bulls  are  also  steady  and  higher.  A 
few  selected  reached  $8  on  the  25th  with 
heavy  states  selling  anywhere  from  $7  5 
to  $7.75.  Medium  and  light  weights  stu 
down  as  low  as  $6  with  a  few  common 
giving  way  at  $4.50. 

The  cow  market  is  irregular.  1 ncT 
are  about  the  same  as  last  week,  read* 
ing  anywhere  from  $2.50  for  light  an 
common  canners  to  $6.50  for  heavy  13 
states. 

Hogs  are  off  a  shade.  Yorkers 
150  pounds  had  to  be  choice 
$12  on  the  25th  and  some  down  to  $P- 
heavier  weights  down  to  $11.25. 
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Now 

You  Can’t  Afford 
to  Home  Mix 


For  the 

Breeding  Flock 

The  G.L.F.  mixes  two  SUPER  LAYING 
MASHES  for  the  breeding  flock  in  order  to 
enable  the  poultryman  to  use  the  particular 
mash  which  meets  his  requirements.  One  con¬ 
tains  dried  buttermilk;  the  other  both  dried 
buttermilk  and  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  ingredients 
not  available  for  home  mixing  in  many 
communities. 

The  formulas  were  recommended  by  college 
feeding  specialists  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  sound  feeding  principles.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  home  mix  mashes  of  this  quality 
at  the  G.  L.  F.  price. 

Fresh  Cod  Liver  Oil 

To  get  the  full  advantage  from  feeding  Cod 
Liver  Oil,  it  should  be  mixed  with  the  mash  not 
more  than  two  weeks  before  feeding.  For  this 
reason,  the  G.  L.  F.  does  not  mix  Cod  Liver 
Oil  in  G.  L.  F.  mashes,  but  makes  available 
American  or  Newfoundland  oil  to  poultrymen 
at  these  very  low  prices’. 

30-gal.  drums,  $  .82  per  gal.  by  freight,  f.  o.  b.  Boston 

5-gal.  cans, . $1.40  per  gal.  by  parcel >ost  prepaid 

R  gal.  can, . $1.80  per  gal.  by  parcel  post  prepaid 

Cash  with  order. 

Order  through  your  G.  L.  F.  Agent,  or  write 
direct  to  the  G.  L.  F.  Mail  Order  Service, 
307  S.  Franklin  St.,  Syracuse.  New  York. 


It  HAS  always  been  the  ambition  of  the  G.  L.  F.,  as  a  farmer-owned  or¬ 
ganization,  to  supply  its  patrons  with  first  quality  poultry  mashes,  ready- 
mixed,  more  cheaply  than  they  could  home  mix  them.  That  ambition  is 
realized.  Today  there  is  no  advantage  in  home  mixing.  G.  L.  F.  Mashes  make 
at  impractical. 

Take,  for  example,  G.  L.  F.  LAYING  MASH  WITH  MEAT  SCRAP  for 
the  laying  flock.  This  mash  contains  the  ingredients  you  would  mix  at  home, 
were  they  always  available,  and  in  a  fresher,  cleaner  condition  than  you  can 
usually  get  them  locally.  You  know  just  what  you  are  feeding  because  the  tag  on 
the  bag  gives  you  the  formula  as  recommended  by  college  feeding  authorities.; 

Moreover,  G.  L.  F.  LAYING  MASH  WITH  MEAT  SCRAP  is  mixed  me-, 
chanically  much  more  thoroughly  than  is  possible  at  home  on  a  feed-room 
floor  with  a  shovel.  Thorough  mixing  is  of  utmost  importance  since  the  laying 
hen  eats  mash  in  small  amounts  at  a  time. 

Finally,  the  G.  L.  F.,  with  its  large  volume  day  and  night  plant  operation, 
has  reduced  feed  mixing  costs  so  that  you  can  no  longer  afford  to  home  mix* 

See  your  G,  L.  F.  Agent  for  formulas  and  prices. 

-G.L.F. 

COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 
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News  from  Among  the  Farmers 

News  from  the  North  Country 


D 


URING  this  season  the  number  of  would  mean  ^nly  a  bit  over  20,000  farmers 

having  alfalfa  to  help  out  their  feed  bills 
for  high  protein  feed. 

Another  statement  made  by  Prof.  Ladd 
was  in  relation  to  the  horse  population. 
He  said  that  we  were  apparently  at  the 
end  of  the  bottom  of  the  low  price  for 
horses,  and  that  in  some  ten  years  or  so 
a  relatively  high  price  would  prevail. 
Many  of  the  horses  now  on  farms  and 
even  in  villages  are  ten  years  or  more  in 
age,  and  will  need  replacing  during  the 
coming  ten  years.  An  interesting  thing 
is  that  here  in  Northern  New  York,  one 
notices  a  considerably  greater  number  of 
colts  than  there  have  been  for  a  number 
of  years. 

*  *  * 

O  AIN  this  past  week  for  several  days 
has  soaked  the  ground  pretty  thor¬ 
oughly  around  Watertown,  but  as  one 
goes  northward  the  amount  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  less.  In  fact  several  farmers 
told  me  today  that  in  the  vicinity  of  La- 


fields  of  alfalfa  that  have  been  show¬ 
ing  a  fairly  good  growth  have  been  more 
numerous  than  ever  before,  both  in 
Northern  New  York  and  through  Central 
and  Eastern  New  York,  sections  through 
which  we  have  been  driving.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  a  good  many  where  the 
stand  was  very  thin  or  only  a  few  plants 
scattered  over  a  field. 

Of  course  in  most  instances  these  latter 
were  the  results  of  a  small  amount  of 
seed  mixed  in  with  the  regular  seeding, 
either  to  “see  if  the  stuff  would  grow, 
and  to  inoculate  the  ground”,  or  used 
when  common  alfalfa  seed  was  cheaper 
than  the  red  clovers.  At  the  same  time 
though  I  have  been  interested  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  reasons  for  the  different  reactions 
that  alfalfa  give  under  various  conditions. 

Late  cutting  or  pasturing,  and  the  lack 
of  phosphorus  in  the  soil  where  alfalfa 
is  seeded  are  probably  the  least  under¬ 
stood  of  the  methods  of  preparing  and 
handling  of  this  crop.  Lime,  inoculation, 
dry  feet,  and  hardy  seed  have  been  so 
thoroughly  emphasized  that  most  every 
one  who  questions  seems  to  have  them  all 
safely  in  mind.  The  application  of  acid 
phosphate  to  land  before  seeding  "has 
worked  wonders  in  obtaining  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  catch  and  later  stand,  where  the 
owners  have  been  discouraged  after  using 

most  ‘everything  they  knew. 

*  *  * 

TV  7HILE  addressing  a  meeting  of  farm 

**  bureau  committeemen  the  other 
day,  Prof.  Carl  E.  Ladd,  Director  of  Ex¬ 
tension,  made  the  statement  that  alfalfa 
has  been  grown  in  this  state  for  over  a 
hundred  years,  but  that  the  acreage  has 
been  tripled  in  the  last  fifteen  years.  Even 
with  this  increase  of  the  acreage  dunng 
the  period  since  1910,  only  11%  of  the 
farms  grow  alfalfa  at  the  present  time 
he  said.  With  around  188,000  farms,  this 


fargeville,  Theresa,  and  Redwood,  the  sod 
land  had  just  gotten  in  good  plowing  con¬ 
dition.  The  clay  farms  of  the  more  level 
country  in  Jefferson  county  are  mostly 
pretty  wet,  and  stubble  land  will  have  to 
wait  for  a  few  days  until  the  water  has 
had  a  chance  to  sink  down  out  of  the  way. 

This  difference  in  climatic  conditions 
in  places  only  a  few  miles  apart  often 
leads  to  confusion  and  misunderstanding. 

For  instance  last  spring  I  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  hay  crop  for  the  North 
Country  as  a  whole  would  be  just  a  fair 
crop.  In  a  short  time  I  hearef  from  some 
of  my  friends  in  the  vicinity  of  Lafarge- 
ville  that  the  crop  was  going  to  be  very 
short  and  that  I  did  not  know  what  con¬ 
ditions  were.  From  parts  of  St.  Lawrence 
county  and  the  hill  section  of  Jefferson 
county  other  friends  informed  me  that 
their  crop  was  exceptionally  good,  or 
poor,  or  fair  as  each  might  be.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  viewpoint  makes  a  lot  of  remaining 
misunderstanding  sometimes. 


American  Agriculturist,  November  5,  1927 

The  raise  in  the  price  of  eggs  and  the 
material  drop  in  the  price  of  corn 
and  other  feeds,  make  the  poultryman 
feel  somewhat  better  than  he  did  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Flocks  have  been  closely 
culled,  and  a  fine  lot  of  pullets  have  been 
put  in  for  the  winter.  Certification  of 
breeding  stock  for  next  spring  hatching 
eggs,  has  been  going  on,  and  among  the 
flocks  that  have  been  gone  over  so  far 
are  those  of  E.  E.  Chamberlain  of  Water- 
town,  C.  R.  Langworthy  &  Son  of  Adams 
Center,  Murray  C.  Porter  of  Adams,  Rex 
Adams  of  Dexter,  and  Claire  Porter  of 
Rodman. 

At  Hermon,  the  Sheffields  Farms  Milk 
Co.,  have  just  opened  a  new  milk  station 
which  will  handle  fluid  milk  for  shipping 
during  the  winter  at  least.  Reports  are 
that  a  good  supply  of  milk  is  being  taken 
in.  The  plant  will  probably  be  prepared 
for  manufacturing  various  milk  products 
during  the  flush  season.  Reports  are  that 
a  new  milk  plant  will  be  erected  at  Cape 
Vincent  by  a  New  York  firm.  This  will 
have  an  effect  on  the  few  cheese  factories 
in  that  part  of  Jefferson 
county.— W.  I.  Roe,  Oct.  22,  1927. 


News  from  Southern  New  Jersey 


ANOTHER  week  has  rolled  around 
and  still  no  frost.  Practically  the 
entire  state  from  New  Brunswick  south 
to  Cape  May  has  not  had  a  frost  suf¬ 
ficient  to  blacken  the  foliage  of  the  more 
tender  truck  crops.  Farmers  are  still 
picking  peppers,  tomatoes  and  egg  plants 
although  the  latter  is  about  gone.  The 
sweet  potato  growers  have  not  had  a 
particle  of  frost  to  blacken  the  vines  and 
the  late  potato  crop  is  still  green  and  ap¬ 
parently  making  considerable  growth  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  blight  has  hit  them.  Husk¬ 
ing  has  started,  some  are  finished,  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  over  15  per 
cent  of  it  is  harvested. 

*  *  * 

All  South  Jersey  reflects  a  big  corn 


Farmers  living  m 
the  territory  shown  , 
are  now  served  from  , 
our  New  Distributing  , 
Plant  at  Albany,  N.  Y 
at  our  low  factory  prices. 


paying  freight  from 
Ubany  on’ 
instead  of 
Waterloo, 

'i0Wa- 


in  Afcw 
Catalog 

_ New  1828  Catalog  is  out.  Your  copy  is  ready.  Send  for  it  to¬ 
day.  It's  FREE.  A  Buyers’  Guide  that  will  save  the  farmers  of  America 
another  million  dollars  in  1928  by  means  of  our  factory-to-farm  plan. 

Gives  Farmers  in  New  York  and  New  England  States  an  opportunity,  a  chance 
at  greater  bargains  than  ever  offered  before, 

Engines—Separators— Spreaders.  The  Galloway  Big  Three.  At  bed-rock  prices. 
Also  Furniture,  Stoves,  Farm  Implements,  etc.  Get  New  1928  Free  catalog  now. 

SEPARATORS  -  ENGINES  -  SPREADERS 
CHEAPER  NOW  THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

—due  to  lower  freight  rate  from  Albany.  Increased  capac¬ 
ity  due  to  increased  demand.  Lower  overhead  makes  new 

_ low  prices  possible  on  Spreaders.  Bargain  prices  on  Sepa* 

J  rators  and  Engines.  A  money-saving  opportunity. 

:  prntnaTnpc  — the  masterpiece  of  the  Big  Galloway 

OCrrUVi!  U  (vCp  Factories,  of  ten  called  the  wonder  sepa¬ 
rator  because  of  close  skimming,  easy  turning,  economical  operation,  and 
Vlong  life.  Others  call  it  the  World’3  Best.  So  will  you  if  you’ll  inspect 
^  it,  compare  it,  try  it  against  any  make,  atany  price.  We  make  it 
easy  by  means  of  our  90-day  trial  offer.  Keep  it  if  you  like  it. 
Pay  for  it  in  6,  9  or  12  months.  Send  it  back  if  you  don’t. 
ridPIIJCO  Tha  New  Galloway  “Handy  Andy”  1 1-4  H.  P., 
LlfUliiLv  the  cheapest  small  engine  on  the  market,  dust 
right  in  size,  right  in  construction,  right  in  price  for  those  odd 
jobs  on  the  farm  that  you  have  been 
doing  by  hand.  Sold  on  trial,  easy 
j  payments.  Also  bigger  engines  up  to 
16  H.  P.  for  less  money  than  you 
Icanbuy  same  quality  elsewhere. 


Save 

More 

Money 

on 

Freight 


kOnly  takes  12  to 
k  24  hours  to  make 
k  freight  delivery 

from  Albany  to  practically  an  points 
in  the  territory  shown.  Gives  A 
’  you  quick  service  and  provements. 

low  rates.  straw  or  manure. 


SPREADERS 

ous  Galloway  M3-in-1M  the  lowest 
r  priced  spreader  on  the  market. 
The  best  value.  The  greatest 
bargain.  Light  draft.  Big 
capacity.  Modern  con¬ 
struction.  All  latest  im- 

Sptfeads  lime,  _ 

Sold  on  trial.  Easy 


I  THE  BIG  GALLOWAY  FACTORIES  cf  Waterloo,  | 

j  Iowa,  shown  above’ moved  rifrht  to  your  back  door,  Gallo- 
l  way  factories  stand  squarely  back  of  the  thrifty  money-sav- 
j  in?  farmers  of  America  and  stand  as  a  monument  to  the  I 
I  success  of  the  Galloway  Direct-from-Factory-to-farm  B 
I  Plan-of-Selling.  They  are  your  factories.  Now  morel 
available  to  New  York  and  New  England  Farmers  | 
j  than  ever  before,  i  through  better  service  and  Jower  J 
j  prices  from  our  Dis-  tribution  Flant  at  Albany,  N. 


payments  or  pay  in  6, 9  or  12 
^nonths  just  as  you  prefer. 

The  Galloway  Co. 


$34.90 
for  1 1-4  j 
H  P. 


Spreads  Manure, 
time.  Straw.  Fertiliser 


crop.  Reports  are  received  of  yields 
are  not  the  exception.  Prices  are  hold¬ 
ing  up  on  corn  with  some  growers  ask¬ 
ing  90  cents  and  $1  per  bushel  from  the 
field.  These  prices  are  the  extreme.  Corn 
has  ripened  much  better  than  one  year 
ago.  There  will  be  but  little  corn  that 
will  mature  before  it  goes  into  the  crib. 

The  real  bug-bear  in  the  corn  deal  this 
year  is  the  high  price  being  asked  for 
husking.  Bands  of  laborers  are  going 
over  the  territory,  asking  $12  to  $15  per 
acre  to  husk  the  crop,  cut  the  stalks  and 
stand  them  up  in  the  shock.  This  is  the 
of  70  and  80  bushels  per  acre  and  these 
highest  price  ever  known  in  South  Jer¬ 
sey  and  many  of  the  growers  are  refus¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  price. 

There  is  talk  of  some  of  the  growers 
buying  huslcers  and  employing  the  trac¬ 
tor  to  haul  the  machine  rather  than  pay 
the  exhorbitant  price  for  husking.  It  is 
costing  some  of  our  Salem  and  Cumber¬ 
land  County  farmers  $200  to  $400  to  husk 
their  corn  crops. 

*  *  * 

r^vNE  of  our  South  Jersey  dairymen 
took  his  family  and  toured  down  to 
the  National  Dairy  Show  in  Memphis. 
Mr.  Asa  Moore,  Mullica  Hill,  a  well 
known  guernsey  fancier  is  now  touring 
the  south  through  the  flood  districts  fol¬ 
lowing  his  visit  to  the  dairy  show. 

The  apple  crop  is  about  all  picked 
and  in  cold  storage.  There  is  not  near 
the  fruit  in  South  Jersey  that  had  been 
anticipated  a  month  ago.  The  moving 
into  market  of  nearly  100  cars  of  apples 
has  made  a  big  dent  in  the  usual  supply 
of  fruit  that  goes  into  storage. 

There  has  been  ideal  weather  for  the 
picking  of  the  crop.  Very  little  wind  and 
not  so  much  rain  has  resulted  in  the  crop 
being  taken  care  of  in  fine  condition.  The 
apple  growers  are  having  the  best  season 
in  years.  The  prices  are  nearly  treble 
last  year  at  picking  time  and  those  who 
are  storing  have  a  chance  to  make  even 
a  bigger  profit. 

*  *  * 

The  newest  development  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  poultry  circles  was  the  formation  at 
Atlantic  City  during  Convention  week  of 
the  New  Jersey  Record  of  Performance 
Association.  This  new  organization  has 
for  its  object  the  recording  of  the  official 
records  of  birds  with  high  egg  production. 

As  the  year  for  the  Egg  Laying  Con¬ 
tests  close  this  week,  and  there  are  many 
birds  there  with  high  egg  records,  some 
nearly  up  to  300  limit,  the  Association 
considers  that  these  birds  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  being  registered  and  their 
off  spring  have  a  known  pedigree  of  high 
production. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  organization 
will  be  held  in  Tx-enton  on  November  3, 
in  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel.  This  new  or¬ 
ganization  will  perform  along>similar  lines 
to  some  of  the  organizations  in  Canada 


and  a  few  districts  in  the  United  States. 
Herman  C.  Demme,  Sewell,  is  president 
of  the  Association  and  other  prominent 
poultry  men  of  the  state  are  on  its  board 
of  directors. 

*  *  * 

’"THIS  is  the  big  week  for  the  voca- 
tional  agricultural  high  school  boys 
at  New  Brunswick.  Every  county  in  the 
state  is  represented  with  boys  from  30 
high  schools  taking  part  in  the  contests. 
About  200  boys  will  be  there  as  the  guests 
of  the  Agricultural  College  and  the  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  The  boys  will  judge 
corn,  potatoes,  apples,  poultry,  hogs  and 
cattle.  Ample  prize  money  and  premiums 
have  been  provided  for  all  the  classes. 
This  has  become  an  annual  event  and  is 
considered  a  red  letter  day  for  the  boys 
of  New  Jersey. 

On  Wednesday,  the  boys  will  be  the 
guests  of  Wendmere  Farms,  near  New 
Brunswick,  one  of  the  finest  guernsey 
farms  in  the  state. 

*  *  * 

The  agricultural  fair  staged  by  the 
Burlington  County  Board  of  Agriculture 
in  connection  with  the  250  anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  Burlington  was  one 
of  the  most  colorful  fairs  staged  in  New 
Jersey  this  year.  Mingling  with  blooded 
cattle  of  the  finest  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  state  and  with  a  vegetable  exhibit 
which  was  the  equal  of  any,  the  farmers 
of  this  live  county  had  a  result  of  which 
they  can  be  justly  proud. 

*  *  * 

'"TOMORROW,  the  New  Jersey  Horti- 
cultural  Society  is  convening  in  Cam¬ 
den  to  take  up  the  subject  of  spray  resi¬ 
due  on  fruit  that  enters  into  the  export 
trade.  New  Jersey  has  sent  large  amounts 
of  fruit  abroad  this  year,  in  fact  more 
than  ever.  A  large  atnount  of  early 
summer  fruit  went  over  and  reports  have 
come  back  that  some  difficulty  was  ex¬ 
perienced  by  shippers  on  account  of  the 
residue. 

This  matter  is  to  be  taken  up  at  the 
meeting  tomorrow  and  steps  will  be  taken 
to  have  the  New  Jersey  fruit  put  on  a 
basis  with  western  fruit  that  is  now  going 
abroad.  The  opinion  exists  in  the  minds 
of  the  leading  fruit  growers  that  this 
state  can  clean  its  fruit  equally  as  we 
as  those  from  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

♦  *  * 

Herbert  T.  Borden,  Mickleton,  Glouces¬ 
ter  County  and  Leonard  Norcross, 
Hightstown,  are  planning  to  attend^  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  American  barm 
Bureau  Federation  in  Chicago,  early  m 
December.  Mr.  Borden  is  going  as  the 
representative  of  the  State  Farm  ^ 
reau  and  Mr.  Norcross  is  going  as  the 
delegate  from  the  Mercer  County  Board 
of  Agriculture. — Amos  Kirby. 


American  Agriculturist,  November  5,  192T 


Special 

Single  Cash 
Trial  Bag 

Offer! 
100-Ib.  bag 


Till  the 
Basket” 


f.o.b.  Factory 
only. 

Try  this  f  anions 
Egg  Mash.  Judg-e 
It  by  results.  If 
your  dealer  doesn’t1 
have  it  send  13. 25  to 
factory  for  100-lb. 
trial  bag  —  today  I 
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Blatchford’s  3  Steps  to  Poultry  Success 

1.  Chick  Mash 

2. Growing Mash  S' ”** 

3. Fpp Mask  ^commended  by  poaltrymen  every- 

itlasu  where.  Top  layer.  Low  cost. 

Send  for  f reo  envelope  sample  (specify  which 
masb)  and  valuable  poultry  information— free. 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co.,  Dept.  55 18  Waukegan,  UL 


FREE 

SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
make  them  into  high-grade  Reo  Metal  Shingles  w 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  and  Roofings  of  type  and  style 
for  every  kind  of  budding.  Also  Ready-Made 
Garages  and  Farm  Buddings.  We  control  every 
operation  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished 
roof,  and  we  sell  direct  from  our  factories  to  the 
user.  IS  ota  dollar  to  divide  with  anybody  but  the 
customer !  You  get  better  values  for  less  money. 

OUTLAST  THREE  ORDINARY  ROOFS 

Edwards  Metal  Roofs  aro  weather-proof,  light- 
nmg-proof  and  fire-proof.  Thousands  of  homo 
owners  take  advantage  of  our  offer  every  year. 
Satisfied  farmer  friends  are  our  best  advertisement. 

AV  rite  today  I  Get  our  low  prices 
and  free  samples.  Save  money, 
got  better  Quality.  Askfor  Roof¬ 
ing  Book  No.  162  or  for  Ga¬ 
rage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1112-1162  Butler  St. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


GetBrom'stfew 

CUT  PRICES 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writes: 
“Fence  received  yesterday.  I 
saved  $30.00  in  buying  from 
yon.”  Our  now  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1928  cut  price 
catalog  —  see  the  dollars  you  save 
160  styles. Double  calvnnired.open 
hearth  wire.  Roofin*  and  paints. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dopt.3001  Cleveland.  Ohio 


Breed  squabs  and 
make  money,  Soia 
by  millions  at  higher 
JSf  Prices  than 

^  Ski  chickens. Write 

f  fiJ  M  Sr*®'  Us  Ms/  ))/  1 1  Mfk  w  at  once  for  two 
'  JS.  S3  a*  6  a  *  i«  tS/f  J  J  Mm  free  book  stell- 

Ing  how  to  do 

It.  One  Is  40  pages  printed  In  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask 
lor  Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock 
Squab  Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  High¬ 
lands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years. 

MoreEggMoneg 

Make  $1,000  a  year  from  300  hens. 
Get  eggs  when  prices  are  high.  Raise 
chickens  the  Poultry  Tribune  way. 
New  methods  of  feeding,  bousing, 
marketing,  etc.,  that  you  can  use. 
Practical  articles  every  month  by 
successful  ponltrymen.  Free  breed 
pictures  in  natural  colors.  3  yrs.,$  t. 

X  yr.,  50c;  3  month  trial  lOo. 

Poultry  Tribune 

Boot  II  Mount  Morris -IUinoit 

trap  ' 

tags 
with 
wire. 

Copper  or  aluminum.  Name  and  address  stamped  In 
sack  tag.  Prices:  20  tags  50c;  45  tags  $1.00;  100  tags 
$2.00,  postpaid.  Write  plainly.  Order  now — don’t  wait. 

BIVINS,  BOX  601,  SUMMIT,  NEW  YORK 


Use  New  rulers  When  Shipping’ , 
Eggs 

j\dR.  E.  J.  LAWLESS  of  the  Penn- 
1  sylvania  Bureau  of  Markets  has  re¬ 
cently  been  checking  upon  the  causes  for 
the  breakage  in  eggs  from  Pennsylvania] 
shippers  as  they  arrive  in  Philadelphia 
or  New  York.  He  took  the  name  of  the 
shipper,  the  number  of  broken  eggs  and 
the  cause  if  it  could  be  determined  and 
reported  back  to  the  shipper. 

Mr.  Lawless  found  that  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  the  loss  averaged  40  cents  a  case, 
March  S3  cents;  and  in  April  45  cents. 
The  two  most  important  causes  of  loss 
are  old  fillers  which  caused  loss  in  239 
out  of  a  total  297  cases  and  plain  flats 
used  in  place  of  the  cup  flats  which  caused 
a  loss  of  274  out  of  297. 

This  indicates  that  improper  packing 
may  be  responsible  for  a  large  percent¬ 
age  of  egg  breakage  which  averaged  about 
4  cents  a  dozen  in  the  cases  examined. 
The  difference  in  price  betwen  old  fillers! 
and  between  cup  flats  and  plain  flats  is 
not  sufficient  so  that  they  cannot  be  used 
by  shippers. 
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An  Alarm  Clock  to  Turn  on  the 
Lights 

'  I  ’HERE  are  a  number  of  alarm  clocks 
oif  the  market  so  arranged  that  they 
will  turn  on  the  electric  lights  in  the 
henhouse  at  any  desired  time.  They  work 
very  well  but  anyone  with  a  little  in¬ 
genuity  can  fix  an  ordinary  alarm  clock 
so  it  will  do  the  trick  safely. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  how 
it  was  done  in  one  henhouse.  A  small, 
hand  switch  was  purchased  and  mounted 
on  the  side  of  the  wall.  Directly  under 
it  was  placed  a  shelf  on  hinges.  A 
weight  was  tied  to  the  handle  of  the 
switch  and  placed  on  the  shelf.  A  prop 


held  the  shelf  up  and  the  prop  was  con¬ 
nected  by  a  string  to  the  key  which  winds  j 
the  alarm. 

When  the  alarm  goes  off,  the  string  is 
wound  up,  the  prop  is  pulled  from  under 
the  shelf,  which  falls  and  allows  the 
weight  to  close  the  switch.  The  small 
sketch  at  the  right,  a  side  view  of  the 
switch,  shows  how  it  is  mounted  to  make 
the  contact  more  sure.  It  is  a  good  idea 
to  remove  the  bell  from  the  clock  so 
it  will  not  startle  the  hens.  Although  in 
the  sketch  the  clock  is  shown  facing  the 
wall,  it  is  just  about  as  easy  to  have  the 
|  back  toward  the  wall.  This  device  has 
been  tried  out  and  works,  though  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  prop  that  is  small  and 
smooth  on  the  bottom  end  so  it  will  slide 
easily. 


rBABY  CHICKS: 

Jones’Barred  Rock  Chicks  |  A 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 
*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 

Rhode  island  red  pullets 

Also  Barred  Bocks  For  Sale — April  Hatch  $2.00  each, 

■a*  Hatch  $1.75.  Vigorous  well  bred  stock.  Ship  any 
dumber  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Pigs  2  months  old.  White 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  $4.00  each. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  TEL.  1085 

BABY  PHIPK^  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
dr**1  Reds,  White  Wyan- 

8  ,and  White  Leghorns  from  large 
?ayin&  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
k-rt JiT0I*ers-  Send  for  prices. 

*°STER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela. 

BABY  PHIPIf^-  ROPKS.  REDS,  LEGHORNS, 

IflRttnu  _  From  State  Supervised  Flocks. 

R  G.  JONES,  INC.,  Box  152,  Georgetown,  Del. 


Get  Good  Body  Weight  for 
Best  Output  of  Eggs 

STUDY  of  the  body  weight  of  pul¬ 
lets  entered  in  the  International  Egg  | 
Laying  Contest  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  production  during  the  j 
first  winter  may  be  greatly  hindered  be-  j 
cause  of  the  lack  of  development  of  body  j 
weight  of  the  pullets.  Undersized  birds, 
weighing  from  2j4  to  3  pounds  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  averaged  30  or  35  eggs  during  j 
the  four  winter  months  November  to  j 
February,  whereas  birds  weighing  4  to 
5  pounds  produced  45  to  50  eggs  or  more 
during  the  same  period. 

A  weight  of  four  pounds  on  November 
1  has  been  found  to  be  a  good  standard. 
It  may  be  slightly  lowered  in  the  case  of 
some  strains  of  light-weight  Leghorns  j 
but,  says  the  college,  it  would  be  better 
to  breed  towards  the  heavier  type  if  satis¬ 
factory  long-time  results  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 
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PANACEA 

starts  both  pullets  and 
moulted  hens  to  laying 

Are  your,  moulted  hens  back  on 
the  egg  job? 

Are  your  pullets  laying? 

Is  their  feed  going  to  flesh  o? 
eggs — which  ? 

iWhat  you  want  is  to  start  the 
feed  the  egg  way. 

Do  it  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  tonic  that  puts 
the  dormant  egg  organs  to  work. 

That’s  when  you  get  the  eggs. 

Add  Pan-a-ce-a  to  the  ration 
once  a  day  and  your  hens  will  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  in 
the  egg  basket. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-ct 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
eat  in  six  months. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for 
every  flock. 

•100  hens  the  12-lb.  pkg. 

60  hens  the  5-lb.  pkg, 

200  hens  the  25-lb.  pail 
500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  25  hens  there  is  a  smaller  package 

REMEMBER  When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back * 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio? 
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Better  land  at  lower  Cost 
Greater  Yield  per  Acre 
/Higher  IVices  lorYour&qa 
lower  Freight  Rates 
Lower  Taxes  - 


If  these  advantages  appeal  to  you,  mail 
coupon  below  for  free  illustrated  literature. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

To  nearest  Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau: 

Syracuse,  N.Y. — C.  E.  S.  Smith,  301  E.  Genesee  St. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.— F.  A.  Harrison,  308  North  2nd  St. 
Manchester,  N.H. — J.  B.  Riordon,  43  Manchester  St. 
Woonsocket,  R.I. — L.  A.  Delorme,  The  Call  Bldg. 

Please  send  me  free  Illustrated  Booklets  on  Farm  Opportunities  in  Canada. 

NAME . 

B47  ADDRESS... 
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STAMMERING 

Permanently  corrected  at  the  Beene  Institute. 
Founded  1901.  National  patronage.  Scientific 
training  of  speech  musculature.  Comfortable  home¬ 
like  dormitories,  recreation  rooms,  etc.  Ask  for  free 
book  Including  complete  information. 

B0G0E  INSTITUTE  FOR  STAMMERERS, 
10806  Bogie  Building, 

1147  H.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Raclrnfry  Uafamle65  Pa?e  Catalog  and  directions  15e 
uaoncilj  maicnaibseeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chair 
cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  beads, 
rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake. 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 

Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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GlASTENBUHr 

UNDERWEAR  FOR  MEN 

Spring  Needle  Knit  Ribbed 

UNION  SUITS 


$4  to  $7.50  Per  Suit 

Flat  Knit 

shirts  and  DRAWERS 

$2  to  $4.50  Per  Garment 

.Australian  WOOL  and  COTTON  MIXTURES  and  ALL  WOOL 
LIGHT.  MEDIUM  and  HEAVY  WEIGHTS?  EIGHT  GRADES 

Guaranteed  Not  to  Shrink 


tQ TIH<L 
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TS  YEARS  REPUTATION 

For  Booklet.  Address 
GLASTONBURY  KNITTING  CO. 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 
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TRAM  MARK 

)  SERVICE  i 


5%  Interest 


ON 


Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

APPLICATION  should  be  made  NOW  for  loans  wanted  this  winter  or 
early  spring.  Appraisals  cannot  be  made  during  the  winter. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  county,  or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 


at 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


What  to  Do  With  Cheese 

How  Flavor  Ma$  Be  Added  to  Many  Dishes 


A  WELL-FLAVORED  cheese  adds 
**  delightful  piquancy  to  otherwise  plain 
dishes.  The  idea  that  cheese  is  indigesti¬ 
ble  is  largely  unfounded  provided  the 
cheese  is  grated  or  dissolved  in  a  sauce. 
It  is  when  the  cheese  is  eaten  in  quantity 
as  a  solid  that  discomfort  may  result 
Cheese  Balls 

Rub  to  a  paste  one  roll  Neufchatel 
cheese,  add  one  half  cupful  chopped  pecan 
or  hickory  nut  meats,  a  little  salt  and 
pepper  and  a  dust  of  cayenne.  Roll  with 
a  butter  paddle  in  small  balls  the  size  of 
Queen  olives  and  serve  with  cherry  or 
berry  pie. — L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

These  little  balls  serve  the  good  pur - 
pose  of  affording  protein  in  a  meatless 
meal  which  is  a  very  desirable  thing  for 
summer.  Three  of  these  balls  served  on 
lettuce  leaves  with  French  dressing  make 
a  delightful  supper. 

Onions  Baked  With  Cheese 

Slice  onions  enough  to  fill  casserole  and 
boil  in  salted  water  until  tender.  Drain 
and  pack  in  baking  dish  in  alternating 
layers  of  the  onion,  grated  cheese  and 
bread  crumbs,  dotting  each  second  layer 
with  butter  and  sprinkling  lightly  with 
pepper.  Have  top  layer  of  bread  crumbs 
and  bake  until  top  is  nicely  browned. — 
L.  M.  T.,  New  York. 

Cheese  is  not  used  nearly  so  much  as 
it  might  be  to  replace  meat  avid  this  is 
one  delightful  suggestion  to  overcome  that 


wants  second  joint,  and  some  one  else 
slice  of  the  breast,  and  every  one  has 
sbme  preference  as  to  light  or  dark.” 
“Let’s  serve  it  creamed”  was  the  wise 
suggestion  of  the  president.  There’ll  be  no 
waste,  no  messy  plates  of  bones;  we’ll 
have  it  on  hot  biscuits  with  plenty  of 
gravy.”  The  suggestion  proved  a  most 
satisfactory  one,  for  the  chickens  “went 
a  long  way.”  The  waitress  passed  a  big 
bowl  of  extra  gravy  for  second  helpings 
for  all,  and  the  creamed  chicken  supper 
was  a  most  successful  affair. — E.  D.  Y. 


Hints  for  the  Pantry  and 
Kitchen 

pvO  not  throw  away  all  the  rinds  of  the 
oranges  and  lemonsi  Save  a  quantity 
of  each  of  the  peels  and  dry  them.  They 
come  in  handy  many  times  in  flavoring 
sauces,  especially  the  rhubarb  sauce  or 
broken  in  tiny  bits  or  grated  in  the  rhu¬ 
barb  and  apple  pies.  One  lady  I  knew 
made  some  conserve.  Although  she  re¬ 
sided  in  a  village,  she  did  not  have  the 
lemons  or  oranges  called  for  in  her  recipe, 

THE  MOTHER  GOOSE  QUILT 

If  you  have  not  yet 
gotten  your  set  of 
quilt  patterns  so  that 
you  can  make  the 
Mother  Goose  Quilt 
you  had  better  send 
in  at  once.  This  is 
only  a  miniature  of 
one  of  the  20  blocks 
that  it  takes  to  make 
the  quilt.  Each  block 
in  actual  size  is  8  in¬ 
ches  square  and 
comes  on  a  wax  transfer  sheet  exact  size 
so  that  you  can  stamp  the  design  direct 
to  a  square  of  white  muslin.  You  can  then 
embroider  in  outline  stitch  and  set  the  20 
blocks  together  to  make  this  delightful 
quilt.  The  20  transfer  patterns  in  one 
package  together  with  instructions  for 
making  will  be  mailed  on  reicept  of  50 
cents  for  the  complete  quilt  set.  Send  or¬ 
ders  to  Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.  ("TrEins- 
fer  patterns  for  the  Roly  Poly  Quilt  blocks 
may  be  had  from  the  same  address  at  the 
same  price.) 


COFFEE  that  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 

WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 

'  h°usew'fe  can  make  sood  coftee 

^  it  the  coffee  she  buys  has  lost  its 
flavor.  Any  housewife  can  make 
good  coffee  from  this  coffee  with  the 
flavor  roasted  m.  Try  it.  There’s 
no  secret  process.  Just  use  your 
own  good  method  of  making.  That 
fragrant  aroma,  that  rich  coffee 
taste — your  family  and  guests  will 
enjoy  them  every  time  you  serve 

/  White  House  Coffee. 

The  Flavor  is  R oasted  In/ 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

Boston  —  Chicago  —  Portsmouth,  Va. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THREE  BEARS 
You’ve  met  them  of  course  in  story. 
Now  spend  some  of  your  spare  time  mak¬ 
ing  them  for  the  kiddie  and  let  him  meet 
them  in  person  Xmas  day.  They  appear 
on  page  No.  33  of  our  new  Fashion 
Magazine.  There  you’ll  see  a  number  of 
attractive  things  you  can  make  for  Xmas. 

Of  course  there  are,  besides,  hundreds 
of  styles  for  all  occasions.  The  new 
dresses,  lingerie,  home  apparel,  embroid¬ 
ery,  etc.  Too  many  good  things  to  miss. 
Send  12  cents  for  your  copy  of  the  book 
or,  better  still,  send  25  cents  in  stamps 
or  coin  for  a  one-year  subscription  of 
three  issues  so  you  will  have  a  good 
fashion  and  pattern  book  at  hand  the  year 
round.  Address  Pattern  Dept.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

lack.  People  who  object  to  cooked  onion 
may  be  baited  by  the  cheese. 

Steamed  Carrot  Pudding 
To  one  cupful  grated  carrots  add  one 
cupful  sugar,  one  third  cupful  butter,  one 
cupful  bread  crumbs,  one  cupful  raisins, 
one  cupful  currants,  one  scant  cupful 
flour,  one  half  cupful  sweet  milk,  one 
half  teaspoonful  salt  and  one  teaspoon- 
full  soda.  Steam  three  hours  and  serve 
with  a  lemon  sauce. — L.  M.  T.,  New 
York. 

The  flavor  of  the  grated  carrots  is  not 
very  noticeable  but  this  pudding  has  the 
advantage  of  providing  extra  vegetables 
in  a  diet  which  is  too  often  lacking  in 
that  respect. 


so  substituted  a  handful  of  the  rinds  that 
she  happened  to  have,  using  more  of  the 
apple  and  pears  than  was  called  for.  But 
the  result  was  a  fine  conserve,  relished  by 
every  one  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get 

a  taste. — Clarice  Raymond. 

*  *  * 

Vegetables  sliced  lengthwise  instead  of 
crosswise  keep  their  flavor  better  when 
cooked. 

*  *  * 

A  long-handled  dust-pan  wrorks  as 
well  as  a  short-handled  one  and  saves 
many  backaches. 


Serve  It  Creamed 

i 

<<f  T’S  a  lot  of  bother  to  serve  a  chicken 
*  dinner,”  objected  one  of  the  Ladies 

Aid  members,  “because  somebody  always 


BERMUDA 

For  your  slack 
season  Holiday 

Only  two  days  from  New 
York.  Sailings  every  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Saturday  on  luxuri¬ 
ous  trans-Atlantic  liners. 

S.S.  “FORT  VICTORIA” 

S.S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE  ’ 

and  beginning  Jan.  14  the 
palatial,  new'  motor  ship 

“BERMUDA” 

20,000  gross  tons 
Most  equable  climate.  Mod¬ 
ern  hotels.  Moderate  living 
expenses.  All  outdoor  sports. 
For  complete  helpful  information 
apply  to 

FURNESS  BERMUDA  LINE 

34  Whitehall  St.,  New  York  City 
or  your  authorized  local  agen 


Boys  &  Girls  $2.00  G  tyen 

Simply  sell  50  Sets  of  Our  Famous  Christmas  Seals  tor 


ieu  DU  £>eis  Ol  uur  ramum  ~  nn 

a  set.  When  sold  send  us  $3.00  and  keep_  $2.uu 
trust  you  until  Christmas.  Ho  Work  Just  Ft _• 

ST  NICHOLAS  SEAL  CO.  Dept.  334-A.  Brooklyn, 


N.  V. 
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Offer  Expires 
DECEMBER  31st 

Exceptional 
Opportunity 
to  Buy  a 
26-PIECE  SET 
of  Rogers’ 
Guaranteed 
TABLE 
SILVERWARE 

*5.90 

Packed  in  neat  case. 
Add  25  cents  to 
cover  postage. 

Set  consists  of 
6  Knives 
6  Forks 
6  Teaspoons 
6  Tablespoons 
I  Butter  Knife 
I  Sugar  Shell 

The  guarantee  is 
without  time  limit. 

SOME  OF  OUR 
NATION-WIDE 
VALUES  IN 
LINENS 

64-in.  Mercerized 
Table  Damask  — 
Firmly  woven,  lustrous 
finish,  attractive  AQf. 
patterns.  Yard 
73-in.  Basco  Linen- 
Finish  Damask — Per¬ 
manent  finish.  qq. 
Yard  QyC 

68-in.  Linen  Damask 
— Silver — Bleached, 
all-linen,  splendid  qual¬ 
ity,  neat  pat-  1  Q 
terns.  Yard 
33  x  33  in.  Napkins  to 
matchthelinen  a  zTQ 
damask.  Doz.  nf.OZf 

Mercerized  Pattern 
Cloths — Two  yards 
square;  excellent  qual¬ 
ity,  neat  dam¬ 
ask  designs. 

Bach 

Basco  Linen-Fin¬ 
ished  Pattern  Cloths 
— Size  64  x  89  inches, 
permanent  finish, 
rich  designs.  ->  /(Q 
Each. 

30  i  30  in.  Napkins  to 
match  Basco 
finish  Cloth.  1  iQ 
Half  Dozen 

Extra  Size  Bath 
Towels 

Heavy  double-thread 
Terry  Bath  Towels  in 
large  size,  22  x  44  in., 
all  white  or  with  colored 
stripe  border.  Our 
Anniversary  ofi. 
number.  Bach 
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Coming  Home-Gatherings 
Suggest  Preparations  Now! 


The  new  table  silverware  and  linen  are  mother’ s  N" 
delight,  for  they  are  beautiful,  of  such  good  qual¬ 
ity,  and,  withal,  so  inexpensive .  They  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  nearby  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Store 


Whether  for  the  Thanksgiving 
or  the  Christmas  dinner  or  for  a 
royal  gift,  selection  of  a  set  of  silver¬ 
ware  or  table  linen,  or  both,  is  bound 
to  bring  the  greatest  happiness  to  the 
recipient. 

It  is  time  to  make  YOUR  selections . 
Buying  at  the  Stores  of  this  Nation¬ 
wide  Institution — whether  silverware, 
linen  or  other  household  needs,  or  for 
personal  wear — carries  with  it  the 
assurance  and  the  pleasure  of  getting 
standard  quality  goods  at  prices 
which  afford  real  economies. 


Wriie  to  our 
Store  nearest 
you  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalog 
of  Holiday  Gift 
Goods.  Savings 
that  will prove  a 
delight! 


This  is  assured  by  the  Company* s 
buying  resources. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  J.  C. 
Penney  Company  has  been  directing 
its  ability  and  its  resources  upon  more 
and  more  satisfactorily  serving  the 
public.  Its  notable  success  largely  is 
the  result  of  having  succeeded  in  this 
effort. 

Once  a  customer,  always  a  customer, 
is  true  of  those  who  know  the  high 
quality  of  our  goods,  our  unsurpassed 
values  and  service. 


A  personal  visit 
to  our  Store 
nearest  you  at 
this  season  well 
repays  for  a  long 
ride.  Bring  the 
children  with 
you. 


NEW  YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Dunkirk 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 
Ithaca 
Little  Falls 
Newburgh 
Clean 
Oneonta 
Rome 
Watertown 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 
Beaver  Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Brad  dock 
Bradford 
Carlisle 
Chambersburg 
Coatesville 
Du  Boss 
Franklin 
Greensburg 
Grove  City 
Hanover 
Indiana 
Jeanette 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
McK  eesport 
Meadville 
Monessen 
Mount  Carmel 
Moun  t  Pleasant 
New  Kensington 
Oil  City 
Pittston 
Potts  town 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Stroudsburg 
Titusville 
Uniontown 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
Williamsport 

MARYLAND 

Frederick 

NEW  JERSEY 
Vineland 
Salem 

W.  VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Grafton 
Martlnaburg 
Parkersburg 
Welch 
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The  spirit  of 

Thanksgiving 


IN  cooperation  with  its  farm  neighbors,  the  New  York 
Central  has  contributed  a  goodly  share  to  the  cheer  which 
graces  the  Thanksgiving  board. 

Just  as  the  nation  is  dependent  on  the  farmer  for  its  food,  so 
it  relies  on  the  railroad  to  bring  it  to  market. 

Thus  each  contributes  a  vital  and  essential  service  in  the, 
day’s  work  of  the  country. 

The  past  season  has  held  much  of  disappointment  for  our 
farm  neighbors.  The  fruit  grower,  the  grain  farmer,  the  dairy-  • 
man  and  the  general  farmer  have  suffered  many  losses. 
However,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  must  count  our 
blessings  and  look  forward  to  1928  with  hope  and  trust, 
knowing  that  food  production  and  transportation  are  the  two 
fundamental  industries  of  the  nation. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  wish  to  join  you  in  the  spirit 
of  Thanksgiving. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  *  68  East  Gay  St.,  Colurobns,  Ohio 


Kill  rats 

wholesale 

Get  rid  of  them  safely.  Here’s  a  new  sure 
wav.  K-R-O.  a  fine,  non  -  poisonous  powder, 
kills  'em  off  in  a  hurry.  Made  from  squill  bulbs, 
the  new  safe  way  urged  by  government  experts. 

Safe  for  poultry  and  pets 

Actual  tests  proved  that  it  killed  rats  and 
mice  every  time,  but  other  animals  and  poultiy 
were  not  injured  by  the  largest  doses.  1  runic 
what  that  means  to  farmers  and  merchants. 


Not  a  poison 

Use  K-R-O  freely.  Place  it  around  your  home, 
vour  barn,  your  granary  or  farmyard Contains 
no  arsenic,  phosphorus  or  barium-carbonate.  At 
your  druggist.  75c.  Large  s.ze.14  times  as  much) 
gv  00  Or  sent  direct  from  us  postpaid  if  he 
cannot  supply  you.  Satisfaction (  guaranteed, 
K-R-O  Company*  Springfield,  Ohio, 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

.ovesDandruff-StopsHaiiFalling 

Restores  Color  and 
iuty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  $1.00  at  Drug-grists. 

•nx  CUorn.  Wks.  Patchogue.N.  Y. 


Best  Way  to  Loosen 
Stubborn  Cough 

This  home-made  remedy  Is  a  wonder 
for  quick  results.  Easily  and 
Cheaply  made. 


Here  is  a  home-made  syrup  which  millions  of 
people  have  found  to  be  the  most  dependable 
means  of  breaking  up  stubborn  coughs.  It  is 
cheap  and  simple,  but  very  prompt  in  action. 
Under  its  healing,  soothing  influence,  chest  sore¬ 
ness  goes,  phlegm  loosens,  breathing  becomes 
easier,  tickling  in  throat  stops  and  you  get  a 
good  night’s  restful  sleep.  The  usual  throat  and 
chest  colds  are  conquered  by  it  in  24  hours  or 
less.  Nothing  better  for  bronchitis,  hoarseness, 
throat  tickle,  bronchial  asthma,  or  winter  coughs. 

To  .make  this  splendid  cough  syrup,  pour  2J4 
ounces  of  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill  the 
bottle  with  plain  granulated  sugar  syrup  and 
shake  thoroughly.  If  you  prefer,  ttse  clarified 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.  Either  way,  you 
get  a  full  pint — a  family  supply — of  much  better 
cough  syrup  than  you  could  buy  ready-made 
for  three  times  the  money.  Keeps  perfectly  and 
children  love  it. 

Pinex  is  a  special  and  highly  concentrated 
compound  of  genuine  Norway  pine  extract  and 
palatable  guaiacol,  known  the  world  over  for  its 
prompt  healing  effect  upon  the  membranes. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  ask  your  druggist 
for  “254  ounces  of  Pinex’’  with  direc¬ 
tions.  Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  promptly  refund¬ 
ed.  The  Pinex  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


Cough  sTXT 
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Farm  Women  Meet 


Annual  Session  of  Home  Bureau  Federation 


XTO  farm  mother  should  miss  attend- 
^  ing  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Home 
Bureaus  which  extends  an  invitation  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  better  homes 
and  better  communities  to  attend.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Hotel  Onondaga 
at  Syracuse,  November  9  to  11. 

The  program  of  the  seven  sessions  is 
filled  with  valuable  talks,  designed  to  be 
erf  practical  aid  to  rural  parents.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  committees  of  county  and  dis¬ 
trict  organizations,  representing  nearly 
24,500  farm  homes  will  be  full  of  actual 
achievements  not  equalled  by  any  other 
agency  in  the  field. 

Attention  to,  the  need  for  a  greater  farm 
income  will  be  stressed  quite  generally 
throughout  the  program.  One  of  the  first 
addresses  along  this  line  will  be  given  by 
Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  the  Cornell  College 
of  Agriculture,  whose  topic  will  be  “The 
means  and  the  end,;  some  reflections  on 
the  relation  of  income  to  living  on  the 
farm”.  Miss  Vera  McCrea,  head  of  the 
home  department  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League  will  discuss  “Standardization  of 
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Fashionable  Snug  Hipline 

All  the  fullness^  is  concentrated  at  the  front 
Style  No.  903.  The  back  i s  tn  one- 

piece.  The  bo¬ 
dice  at  front 
opens  w  i  t  ,h 
deep  V-cotn- 
pleted  with 
vestee,  and  to 
be  ultra-smart 
is  collar  less. 
The  lower 
front  is  cut 
circular. 
Sleeves  are 
one-piece  and 
dart  it  t  t  e  d. 
Printed  velvet 
■with  canton 
faille  crepe, 
is  illustrated. 
Crepe  S  a  t  in 
using  the  two 
sides,  t  w  i  ll, 
faille  crepe 
and  wool 
georgette  are 
chic.  Pattern 
in  sizes,  16, 
18,  20  years, 

36,  38,  40  and 
42  inches  bust 
measure.  Site 
36  requires  3  J4 
yards  of  40- 
inch  material 
with  Va  yard 
of  27-inch  con¬ 
trasting  and 
2  Va  yards  of 
binding.  Pat¬ 
tern  price 
13c. 


farm  products”  in  a  practical  way.  Mrs. 
Jane  S.  McKimmon,  Assistant  State 
leader  of  Home  Bureaus  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  where  farm  women  have  done  much 
to  improve  the  marketing  of  the  work  of 
their  hands,  will  speak  on  “Southern 
Curb  or  Wayside  Markets.” 

Later  in  the  meeting  she  also  speaks 
on  “Training  the  boy  and  girl  for  family 
life” — a  topic  no  parent  can  fail  to  profit 
by  and  one  which  she  is  well  qualified  to 
discuss.  The  later  talk  will  be  given 
at  the  first  evening  session  as  will  an  il¬ 
lustrated  talk  on  “gardens  of  Holland  and 
of  America”  by  Mrs.  Henry  Burden  of 
Cazenovia. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  a  joint  session 
will  be  held  with  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus  which  is 
meeting  at  the  same  time.  At  this  session 
Nelson  L.  Greene,  Editor  of  “The  Edu¬ 
cational  Screen”  and  a  speaker  of  wide 
note,  will  be  the  main  speaker. 

The  annual  dinner  occurs  on  Thursday 


evening,  when  Prof.  Martha  Van  Rens¬ 
selaer,  New  York  State  leader  of  Home 
Bureaus,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Sewell,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  home  and  community  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  and 
Ed  O’Neil,  vice-president  of  the  A.  F, 
B.  F.,  will  be  the  chief  speakers,  on  topics 
of  vital  interest  to  farmers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  prizes  to 
the  State  winners  of  the  Kitchen  Im¬ 
provement  Contest  will  be  awarded  at  th« 
banquet.  Mrs.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr, 
will  present  them. 

Among  other  speakers  will  appear  Dr, 
Ruby  Green  Smith,  associate  State  leader 
of  home  bureaus  and  counselor  of  tha 
Federation.  Dr.  Wilker,  the  new  special¬ 
ist  in  child  training  at  Cornell,  Dr, 
Carl  E.  Ladd,  State  director  of  Extension, 
Dr.  Paul  Brooks  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health,  who  discusses  the  proposed 
county  health  unit  system  of  caring  for 
rural  health;  Miss  Lucile  Brewer,  the 
popular  food  specialist,  who  gives  food 
impressions  received  on  her  recent  trip 
abroad,  a  talk  on  rural  electric  service, 
by  an  expert  from  the  Niagara  Power 
Company,  and  an  address  on  “Adopting 
the  Rural  School  to  the  Life  and  Needs 
of  Rural  Children”  by  Miss  Helen  Hay 
Hegl  of  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

It  is  expected  that  many  counties  will 
arrange  automobile  parties  to  attend  some 
or  all  of  these  sessions.  Won’t  you  be 
one  to  help  in  bringing  these  good  things 
to  homemakers  by  organizing  a  group  to 
attend  these  sessions? — Mabel  G.  Feint. 


Beans  cook  in  thirty  minutes  in  a 
steam-pressure  cooker  under  ten  pounds 
pressure.  All  that  is  necesary  after 
that  is  to  brown  them  in  the  oven  a  few 
minutes. 


A  Striking  Contrast 

A  striking  contrast  is  seen  in  a  dress  of  black 
■ransparent  velvet  with  front  panel  of  brocaded 
leorqette  crepe,  which  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
-  - —  the  tendency 

to  combine 
these  fabrics. 
The  attached 
collar  and  re- 
vers  extending 
to  hemline,  cut 
all  in  one. 
Two  surfaces 
of  crepe  satin, 
faille  stlk 
crepe,  printed 
and  plain  vel¬ 
vet  and  French 
turill  are  in¬ 
teresting  for 
Style  No. 
917.  Pattern 
for  this  chic 
one-piece  dress 
can  be  had 
sizes  16,  18, 

20  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust 
■measure.  Size 
36  requires 
2%  yards  of 
40-inch  mater¬ 
ial  with  1  % 
yards  of  18- 
inch  plain  and 
yard  of  54- 

inch  figured 

material.  Pat¬ 
tern  pr!** 
13c.  . 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
►attem  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
orrectly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (althoug 
oin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  f° 
ne  of  our  Fashion  Catalogues  and  sena 
o  Pattern  Department,  American  Agn- 
ulturist,  461 -4th  Avenue,  New  Yons 
hty. 
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Can  you  tell  a  good  kitchen 
knife  from  a  poor  one?  You 
know  that  a  good  knife  must 
have  the  kind  of  steel  In  it 
that  holds  a  razor-like  edge, 
seldom  requires'  grinding,  is 
properly  balanced,  and  has 
the  blade  firmly,  rigidly  se¬ 
cured  in  the  handle. 

You  cannot  judge  the  cutting 
qualities  of  a  new  knife  by 
its  finish  or  general  appear¬ 
ance  unless  you  thoroughly 
understand  the  methods  of 
testing  steel  and  of  appraising 
workmanship  and  design. 

There  is  one  way,  however^ 
that  you  can  always  be  sure 
that  the  knives  you  buy  will 
be  right,  and  that  is  to  take 
the  word  of  your  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Man.  His 
intimate  knowledge  of  cut¬ 
lery  and  cutlery  manufactur¬ 
ers  makes  it  possible  for  him 
to  get  the  right  kind  of  knives 
and  offer  them  to  you  with 
the  assurance  that  you  will 
be  thoroughly  satisfied.  These 
stores,  you  know,  are  ’  the 
best  places  to  buy  cutlery 
of  all  kinds,  including  table 
silverware,  jackknives,  shears, 
scissors,  hair  clippers  and 
steels  and  sharpening  stones 
to  help  you  keep  them  in 
good  condition. 

If  you  need  new  cutlery, 
make  it  a  point  to  find  a 
“tag”  store  soon. 


Your  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Men 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel 

The  Page  Where  Personal  Problems  Are  Faced 


"I  am  writing  to  you  again.  I  thank  you 
for  your  previous  information.  I  am  writ¬ 
ing  to  you  again  for  some  more  Informa¬ 
tion  which  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  give 
me.  I  have  very  oily  hair.  What  can  be 
done  for  It  so  It  wouldn’t  get  so  oily?  In 
less  than  a  week’s  time  after  shampooing 
It  Is  as  oily  as  It  was  before.  In  warm 
weather  I  have  to  wash  It  every  week  but 
otherwise  I  only  wash  it  every  two  weeks 
or  so.  It  Is  quite  thin  too.  Do  you  know 
of  anything  which  would  make  It  thicker? 
What  kind  of  a  curl  Is  best  for  straight 
oily  hair!  Is  there  any  way  by  which  a 
finger  wave  or  water  wave  can  be  put  In 
oily  hair*  If  so,  what?  *  *  * 

I  am  a  high  school  graduate  and  would 
like  to  get  work  in  an  office  or  store,  how 
should  I  go  about  to  get  such?  I  don’t  like 
to  ask  people  if  they  need  or  want  help  for 
It  makes  me  feel  as  though  I  was  beg¬ 
ging.  *  *  * 

If  a  young  man  asks  a  girl  to  the  show 
with  him  what  should  the  girl  say  when 
her  people  do  not  like  the  young  man  and 
do  not  want  their  daughter  to  go?  Would 
It  be  all  right  for  the  two  to  correspond 
as  friend  to  friend?  Here  Is  a  question 
which  often  comes  up.  A  girl  friend  and 
I  often  had  this  to  combat  with.  We  would 
be  at  dances  many  times  and  a  fellow 
would  ask  us  to  dance  with  him.  We 
usually  did  unless  It  was  promised  but  we 
never  wanted  to.  He  didn’t  seem  nice.  He 
smelled  as  though  he  had  come  from  the 
barn  and  so  we  did  not  like  to  dance  with 
nlm.  What  should  we  say  when  a  person 
asks  her  to  dance  and  she  doesn’t  care  to 
dance  with  that  particular  person? 

“INQUIRING.” 

'T’HE  beauty  specialists  say  that  oily 
hair  is  caused  by  the  improper  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  oil  glands  at  the  root  of 
the  hair  and  that  the  best  way  to  combat 
oiliness  is  to  rub  in  warm  olive  oil  be¬ 
fore  shampooing.  For  a  time  this  will 
make  the.  hair  appear  more  oily  but  by 
doing  this  once  a  week  for  a  few  weeks 
the  glands  gradually  become  healthy  and 
distribute  the  natural  oil  of  the  hair  in 
a  more  normal  manner.  At  any  rate  this 
is  a  perfectly  harmless  treatment  and  does 
much  good,  making  the  hair  grow  thicker 
and  giving  it  a  more  natural  gloss.  Set 
a  little  container  of  the  olive  oil  in  hot 
water  and  with  your  finger  tips  work  the 
oil  into  your  scalp  with  a  continual  mas¬ 
saging  motion.  Leave  it  in  over  night 
and  the  next  morning  shampoo  your  hair 
with  a  neutral  soap  solution.  After  you 
have  pursued  this  treatment  for  several 
weeks  perhaps  you  can  train  your  hair  to 
the  point  of  waiting  more  than  one  week 
for  its  next  shampoo.  Of  course,  in  hot 
weather  when  the  head  is  perspiring  a 
weekly  shampoo  is  not  too  often  but  at 
other  seasons  once  in  two  or  three  weeks 
should  be  sufficient. 

Unless  you  have  a  permanent  wave  no 
curl  will  stay  in  oily  hair  very  long. 
Either  a  finger  or  water  wave  can  be  put 
into  the  permanent  although  which  ever 
one  is  used  when  the  wave  is  first  “set” 
shotc’d  be  used  habitually.  The  perma¬ 
nent  seems  to  have  a  drying  effect  on  hair 
and  for  that  reason  oiliness  is  decreased. 
Thin  straight  hair  looks  better  with  a 
flat  permanent  wave  than  with  the  round 
kind.  *  *  * 

.  If  you  are  interested  in  getting  a  posi¬ 
tion  you  must  not  feel  timid  about  it  be¬ 
cause  people  who  are  accustomed  to  hir¬ 
ing  others  for  jobs  expect  them  to  have 
a  certain  amount  of  self  assurance. 


too  bad  to  make  him  feel  badly  because 
of  that.  If  you  want  to  sit  out  a  dance 
with  him  rather  than  to  dance  that  would 
be  better  than  an  outright  refusal.  How¬ 
ever,  you  can  usually  manage  to  stay  out 
of  people’s  way  if  you  try  to. 


As  for  the  matter  of  going  to  the  show 
with  a  young  man  whom  a  girl’s  parents 
do  not  like,  circumstances  have  to  guide 
there.  As  a  rule  parents  do  not  object 
to  their  daughters  having  a  good  time  in 
the  right  way  with  the  right  people.  I 
know  there  are  occasional  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  but  usually  parents  have  rea¬ 
sons  for  objecting.  However,  if  there  are 
no  real  reasons  for  these  objections  I  see 
no  harm  in  corresponding  as  from  one 
friend  to  another. 

As  for  the  young  man  that  you  do  not 
care  to  dance  with  sometimes  it  is  well 
for  a  girl  to  be  a  little  unselfish  in  such 
matters.  It  would  be  too  bad  to  really 
hurt  a  man’s  feelings  if  it  could  possibly 
be  avoided.  Of  course,  if  he  is  actually 
objectionable  he  could  not  expect  girls  to 
want  to  dance  with  him,  but  on  the  other 
hand  if  he  is  very  poor  and  lacks  the 
facilities  for  making  himself  as  tidy  and 
attractive  as  other  people  it  would  be 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 

( Continued,  from  page  5) 

This  one  you  men  can  read,  but  it  won’t 
be  appreciated  if  you  read  it  out  loud  to 
the  women  folk.  It  is  called  : 

House  Cleaning 

This  Is  the  time  when  all  wise  goofs 
Will  hide  In  cellars  or  on  roofs, 

When  every  old  experienced  bird 
Will  not  be  seen  and  not  be  heard. 

This  Is  the  time  when  shaving  mugs 
Are  lost  beneath  the  piled-up  rugs, 

When  all  the  house  has  gone  to  pot 
And  where  things  were  they  now  are  not. 
Hen  Thoreau  had  the  cave  man  bug. 

And  In  his  house  there  was  no  rug. 

He  got  his  food  Just  anyhow; 

He  had  no  hens,  he  had  no  cow, 

But  lived  on  berries,  sour  dock  greens, 
Molasses,  corn-meal  mush  and  beans. 

That  simple  life  no  longer  goes. 

As  any  married  fellow  knows. 

Hank  went  too  far,  his  scheme  was  punk; 
Some  things  we  need  he  thought  were 
Junk. 

But  still  and  all  his  barren  shack 
Beat  houses  full  of  bric-a-brac. 

No  female  person  fat  or  spare 
With  dustcioth  waving  In  the  air 
Arose  to  chase  him  from  his  lair. 

The  dark  to  him  was  as  the  day; 

He  found  no  whatnot  in  his  way. 

He  did  not  tangle  up  his  feet 
In  heirlooms  from  Great  Uncle  Pete, 

He  walked  at  night  with  gleesome  grins 
And  did  not  cuss  nor  bark  his  shins. 

A  rhyme  of  more  serious  nature  which 
appeals  to  me  is  called ; 

Hope 

Since  I  was  born,  from  day  to  day, 

I’ve  looked  ahead  along  the  way, 

And  all  the  things  to  come,  by  gad, 
Looked  better  than  the  things  1  had. 

At  first  I  hoped  they’d  wean  me  soon 
And  feed  me  victuals  from  a  spoon. 

When  1  was  one  year  old  come  Friday, 
Already  weary  of  my  didy, 

Instead  of  baby  clothes  that  hamper, 

I  longed  for  pants  in  which  to  scamper. 

At  three  those  things  had  long  been  mine, 
But,  though  I  liked  my  britches  fine, 

The  happy  future  beckoned  still; 

The  boon  I  craved  my  cup  to  fill 
Was  public  school  with  Brother  Bill. 

So,  in  the  trail  of  every  prize, 

Some  new  want  rose  before  my  eyes — 

To  have  a  girl,  to  wear  long  pants. 

To  learn  to  smoke,  to  learn  to  dance. 

The  only  blessing  of  my  life 
That  satisfies  me  is  my  wife. 

I’m  happy  since  she  came  to  queen  me — 
If  I  denied  it  she  would  bean  me. 

In  everything  except  her  kissing 
There  seems  as  yet  some  flavor  missing; 
But  we  can  bear  each  galling  fetter, 
Because  we  hope  for  something  better. 
How  should  we  keep  our  pep  and  zest 
If  we  already  had  the  best? 

Though  every  joy  that  we  may  win, 
Should  leave  some  hungry  spot  within, 
Though  every  field,  far  off  and  fair. 

Be  rough  and  rutty  when  we're  there, 

Still  do  the  distant  scenes  look  sweet, 

And  toward  them  still  we  throw  our  feet. 

But  the  best  of  all  that  “Bob”  has  writ¬ 
ten  was  published  recently  in  the  Cornell 
C ountryman,  which  we  are  reprinting  with 
permission.  It  approaches  in  fine  senti¬ 
ment  the  best  work  of  James  Whitcomb 
Riley. 

A  Rude  Rural  Heaven 

We  used  to  hear  from  gospel  sharps 
That  up  In  heaven  we’d  play  on  harps, 

But  some  of  us,  we  do  not  know 
A  B-flat  from  a  tremolo. 

To  give  a  harp  to  every  cuss 
Were  tough  on  heaven  and  tough  on  us. 
Now  as  for  me  I  want  a  shack 
A  little  out  and  somewhat  back, 

Way  off  on  some  suburban  line 
Beyond  the  golden  city’s  shine. 

The  country  ’round  I  think  Is  fair, 

I  read  of  pleasant  pastures  there. 

Beside  still  waters  of  a  brook 
Where  I  may  sprawl  and  read  a  book. 

I  want  a  home  ’mid  rural  scenes 

Where  I  can  plant  sweet  corn  and  beans, 

Yet  sometimes  rest  awhile  from  labors 

To  gossip  with  celestial  neighbors 

I’d  like  to  lean  upon  my  hoe 

And  swap  new  lies  with  Bill  and  Joe, 

Where  all  lost  friends  for  whom  I  sigh 
Would  live  on  little  farms  nearby. 

I’d  find  in  city  life  enslavement 
E’en  though  It  sported  golden  pavement. 
Since  I  was  born  to  country  ways 
And  hated  cities  ail  my  days, 

I  think  that  He  who  knows  my  need 
Will  give  me  that  for  which  I  plead. 

I’ll  serve  my  fellows  and  my  Lord 
Not  doubtful  of  a  sure  reward. 

Such  Is  the  heaven  I  hope  to  gain. 

So  let  me  work  both  hands  and  brain, 

And  from  ail  cussedness  refrain. 


N, 


osebleeds 

needn’t  ruin 
handkerchiefs 


Wash  with  Fels-Naptha  and. 
out  come  the  blood  stains* 
Fels-Naptha  is  unusually  good 
soap  combined  with  plenty  of 
naptha.  The  naptha  loosens  the 
dirt.  The  rich,  soapy  suds  wash, 
it  out.  Working  together,  they 
give  extra  washing  help  that 
not  even  blood  stains  can  re¬ 
sist.  Use  in  washing  machine 
or  tub — in  cool,  lukewarm  or 
hot  water.  Your  grocer  sells 
Fels-Naptha.  Order  a  supply 
today. 


r  Heating 
Stoves 
up 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Re 
duced  Factory  Prices^ 
5-Year  Guarantee  Bond  on 

Stoves,  Ranges,  Furnaces.  200 
styles  and  sizes.  Beautiful  por¬ 
celain  enamel  ranges  and  com¬ 
bination  gas  and  coal  ranges. 
Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 
heating  stoves.  Cash  or  easy 
terms.  24-hr.  shipment*.  80- 
day  free  trial.  360-day  test. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Writ©  today  for  FREE 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 

Manufacturers 

801  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


A  Kalamazoo. 

18K»"  Direct  to  You” 


Banish  Pimples 
By  Using 

Cuticura 


Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 

Try  our  new  Shaving  Stick. 


“Arlington  Operated” 

Hotel  Ansonia 

Broadway,  73rd  to  74th  Streets 
New  York  City 


12  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Grand  Central  Stations,  5  minutes 
to  theatres  and  Shopping  District 


1260  ROOMS 

(All  outside) 

New  York’s  most  complete  hoteL 
Everything  for  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  our  guests. 

TWO  RESTAURANTS 

Open  from  6:30  A.  M.  until  midnight 
Music 

— 2  Radio  Orchestras — 
Dancing 

Ladies’  Turkish  Bath,  Beauty  Parlor 
Drug  Store,  Barber  Shop 
Stock  Broker’s  Office 

All  in  the  Ansonia  Hotel 


TRANSIENT  RATES 

300  Rooms  and  Bath  ....$3.50  per  day 
Large  double  Rooms,  twin 

beds,  Bath  . $6.00  per  day 

Parlor  Bedroom  and  Bath, 

2  persons,  . $7.00  per  day 

Special  Weekly  and  Monthly  Rates 


A  restful  hotel — away  from  all  the 
noise  and  “dirt”  of  the  “Roaring 
Forties.”  No  coal  smoke,  our  steam 
plant  equipped  with  oil  fuel.  Coolest 
Hotel  In  New  York  in  Summer. 


The  Ansonia 

In  Conjunction  with  the  Hotels  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Anderson,  Richmond  and 
Cosmopolitan 


"Arlington  Operated” 
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Millbank  Brings  Back  Its  Bacon  - By  W.  E.  DRIPS 


ttV/'  EP,  Jim,  two  of  my  best  shotes  was 

I  gone.  I’m  clean  mad  all  through 
and  I’m  going  to  get  the  sheriff  out  right 
away,  dang  ’em.” 

Say,  I  was  excited  now.  Here  was  a 
car  that  Dan  Carney  said  had  been  to 
his  place  and  it  was  wrecked.  Then  Jim 
says  to  me,  we  better  go  up  and  look  at 
it.  I  was  willing.  But  before  he  went  he 
stepped  over  to  the  depot  and  called  the 
sheriff  and  asked  him  to  come  out  if  he 
could  and  see  if  he  could  find  out  whose 
car  it  was. 

We  soon  got  over  to  where  the  car 
was  and  I  looked  wise  like  at  the  wreck. 
Who  ever  was  driving  must  have  been 
lucky  to  get  out  cause  the  radiator  was 
jammed  up  bad  and  the  windshield  was 
busted  and  both  front  wheels  were  down. 

They  were  others  there  as  Jim  and  me 
looked  the  mess  over.  They  all  com¬ 
mented  and  we're  interested  in  the  way 
the  car  was  smashed,  but  I  was  more 
curious.  I  began  to  look  into  the  car. 
Then  I  saw  a  bunch  of  stuff  that  looked 
like  hair.  I  pulled  it  off  and  casual  like 
asks  Jim  “What’s  this?” 

“Where’d  you  get  that?”  he  says,  right 
quick. 

“In  there,”  says  I.  “Why?” 

Jim  looks  again. 

“Well,”  he  says  in  a  calm  manner, 
“that’s  pig  hair  and  its  the  same  color  as 
that  on  the  hogs  Dan  Carney  brought  in 
this  morning.  Guess  Dan’s  right  and  this 
is  the  car  the  thieves  had  been  using.” 

“Who  do  you  suppose  it  was,”  I  asks. 

“Can’t  say,”  says  Jim.  “The  sheriff 
ought  to  be  here  soon  and  maybe  he  can 
tell  us.” 

And  just  then  the  sheriff  came  up,  so  I 
waited  to  hear  the  worst. 

The  sheriff,  Thomas  was  his  name, 
wasn’t  much.  That  was  my  opinion, 

anyway,  although  he  thought  he  was  con¬ 
siderable. 

He  looked  the  wreck  over  casually, 

asked  a  few  questions,  and  said  to  Jim, 
“Well,  guess  this  is  Hansen’s  car,  all 

right.  It’s  a  wonder  3?ou  farmers  don’t 
take  care  of  your  stuff.  I  been  looking 
for  this  old  bus  all  morning.  It  was 

stolen  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county  last  night,  and  old  man  Hansen 
has  been  on  my  trail  ever  since  to  find  it. 
Hope  he  will  be  satisfied.” 

“Ought  to  be,”  says  Jim,  “now  that 
you  found  it,  ’specially  since  it  can’t  run 
no  more.  Say,  seen  anything  of  my  hogs 
that  I  asked  you  to  look  up  a  few  days 
back?” 

The  sheriff  didn’t  act  very  cordial  then. 

“No,  I  ain’t ;  but  we’re  still  looking. 
Been  too  busy  looking  for  a  couple  of 
birds  that  took  a  box  of  books  off  the 
railroad  platform  over  at  Carter  last 
week.  The  railroad’s  mad,  and  I  gotta 
get  ’em  or  they  will  make  it  hot  for  me. 
Well,  I  can’t  do  much  here.  Will  you 
call  up  my  office  and  tell  them  that  the 
Hansen  car  is  out  here?  I’m  in  a  hurry. 
If  I  see  your  hogs,  I’ll  let  you  know.” 

Jim  was  hot  now. 

“That’s  our  sheriff,”  he  says  to  me, 
sarcastic  like.  “Always  willing  to  hunt 
up  a  crook  for  the  railroad,  but  if  the 
case  gets  him  out  of  town  he  is  afraid 
of  what  might  happen  to  him.” 

So  we  went  back  and  I  helped  load  the 
hogs  into  the  freight  car  and  stuck  around 
till  the  4.52  freight  came  along  and  took 
them  on  to  Chicago. 

After  it  was  all  over  and  things  were 
quiet,  Jim  and  I  walked  up  the  lane  to  the 
house. 

“You  know,  Bill,  something’s  gotta  be 
done  around  here  or  real  criminals  are 
coming  along  and  we  will  all  be  killed 
off.  It’s  getting  so  nothing’s  safe  any 
more.” 

Whether  that  speech  was  prophetic  or 
not,  I  always  wonder;  ’cause  it  was  only 
a  few  days  afterwards  when  we  were 
busy  preparing  for  the  seeding  and  had 
put  in  a  big  day  disking  down  corn  stalks 
and  were  all  tired  at  night  when  the  phone 
rang  about  six  short,  jerky  rings.  We 
were  sitting  around  getting  organized  to 


start  to  bed,  and  the  ringing  kinda  started 
us  up.  Jim  jumped  right  quick  and 
grabbed  the  phone. 

“What’s  up,”  I  asks,  innocent  like. 

“General  alarm,”  Jim  says.  “It’s  some 
big  news  or  they  wouldn’t  ring  that  way. 
Keep  still  so  I  can  hear.” 

We  were  quiet  as  death,  the  missus 
and  me,  while  Jim  listened. 

“Suffering  mackerel !”  says  Jim,  as  he 
hung  up  the  receiver.  “Bill,  there’s 
trouble;  thieves  working  again.” 

“Where?”  I  says. 

“Jim,  what  is  it?”  Mrs.  Jim  asks. 

“Old  Lady  Shaster  has  been  shot !  She 
heard  somebody  in  her  poultry  house  and 
went  out  to  see  what  was  up,  and  when 
they  saw  her  they  up  and  shot  her.  She 
managed  to  get  to  the  telephone  and  holler 
for  help  and  the  boys  are  organizing  to 
catch  the  criminals.” 

So  away  we  went  to  join  in  the  hunt. 
I  sure  was  scared,  but  I  wanted  to  see 
just  what  had  happened. 

We  arrived  at  the  Shaster  place  in  a 


forever,  men.  We  don’t  seem  to  get  much 
help  from  the  sheriff,  so  I  propose  we 
form  our  own  guard.  My  idea  is  to  start 
a  vigilante  committee  and  see  what  we 
can  do.  Let’s  start  a  Millbank  Protective 
Association.  All  of  us  can  belong,  and 
maybe  we  can  stop  some  of  this  crime 
ourselves.” 

Well,  maybe  the  boys  were  anxious  to 
get  home,  and  maybe  they  felt  it  was  a 
good  stunt.  Anyway,  they  yelled,  “Fine” 
“You  bet!”  “That’s  the  ticket,  Jim!”  and 
other  things. 

“All  right,”  Jim  says.  “No  time-,  like 
the  present.  All  in  favor  say,  ‘Aye’.” 
They  all  did. 

“Well,  it’s  unanimous.  Now  as  tem¬ 
porary  chairman  I  will  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  to  organize.  Herman 
Dain,  Fred  Frost  and  myself  will  see  what 
can  be  done.  When  shall  we  meet  to  put 
this  across?” 

“No  time  like  the  present,”  shouted 
someone.  “I  move  that  Jim  Barton  be 
elected  president.  Those  in  favor - ” 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

I  HAD  been  working  in  a  news  office  for  sometime  but  the  work  wasn't 
agreeing  with  me.  One  day  Jim  Barton  came  into  the  news  office  to 
report  the  theft  of  some  hogs  and  the  boss  asked  him  if  he  didn’t  need  a 
good  hired  man.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  I  would  go  with  him  in  a  few 
days  and  start  work. 

On  the  trip  up  to  the  farm,  Jim  told  me  something  about  the  neighbors. 
I  was  especially  interested  in  an  old  stone  house  which  Jim  told  me  was 
reported  to  be  haunted.  Another  place  was  that  of  Mike  Albert,  who,  Jim 
said  was  a  kind  of  a  hog  feeder  who  got  into  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the 
women  because  he  wouldn’t  keep  his  place  cleaned  up.  I  felt  myself  lucky 
at  arriving  at  the  Barton  farm  to  see  how  well  things  were  kept  up. 

The  next  day  was  hog  shipping  day  and  at  arriving  at  the  station  we 
learned  that  a  car  had  been  smashed  at  Dan  Carney’s  place  but  that  they 
could  find  no  trace  of  the  folks  who  had  been  in  it.  Dan  soon  arrived  and 
reported  that  thieves  had  stolen  two  of  his  best  hogs  the  night  before. 


hurry.  It  was  a  small  place  and  made  the 
gathered  man-hunters  look  like  a  bigger 
crowd  than  it  was.  Some  of  the  women 
had  come  along  to  see  what  could  be 
done,  and  that  added  to  the  excitement. 
Old  Lady  Shaster  lived  alone  most  of  the 
time.  She  had  a  son  who  worked  out  as 
a  hand  whenever  he  could  get  a  job  that 
suited  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  he  was 
assistant  to  his  mother,  who  ran  quite  a 
poultry  farm. 

Jim  plowed  right  through  the  gang  to 
the  house  me  a-following.  To  our  sur¬ 
prise,  we  found  out  the  old  lady  hadn’t 
been  hit,  but  that  she  was  scared  pink. 
Seems  that  whoever  tried  to  steal  the 
poultry  did  shoot,  and  missed,  but  the 
scare  was  enough  to  start  things. 

When  the  boys  heard  about  the  shoot¬ 
ing,  they  were  indignant,  to  say  the  least. 
The  old  lady  was  well  liked  and  they 
were  made  to  think  that  the  thieves  had 
picked  on  her.  Some  of  the  gang  were 
for  starting  right  out  to  hunt  the  culprits, 
but  Jim  said  it  was  no  use.  They  prob¬ 
ably  were  miles  away  and  anyhow  there 
was  no  way  of  telling  who  they  were  and 
what  they  looked  like. 

The  gang  talked  among  themselves  and 
finally  agreed  that  if  a  couple  of  the  boys 
stayed  all  night  on  guard  that  it  would 
help  the  old  lady  to  get  calmed  down  and 
make  her  feel  safe.  So  Ted  Raymond 
and  his  wife  were  appointed  to  stick 
around  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  started 
drifting  off  for  home. 

I  found  Jim  talking  to  some  of  the 
bunch,  and  what  he  was  saying  interested 
me. 

“Look  here,”  Jim  was  saying;  “it’s 
about  time  something  was  done  to  curb 
this  kind  of  stuff.  If  these  crooks  are 
going  to  shoot,  we  ought  -to  be  protected. 
I  was  reading  the  other  day  about  them 
old-time  vigilantes  and  how  they  worked, 
and  I’m  thinking  it  might  be  the  thing  for 
us  to  do.” 

“Fine,”  says  some  of  the  boys. 

“Let’s  organize,”  said  another. 

“All  right,”  says  Jim,  and  he  cleared 
his  throat  and  called  the  men  that  were 
left  to  listen. 

“We  can’t  stand  this  wholesale  stealing 


And  before  he  finished,  the  cheering 
showed  Jim  was  elected. 

“Herman  Dain  for  vice-president,”  an¬ 
other  voice  says.  “Frost  for  secretary  and 
treasurer.  All  those  in  favor  holler  out !” 
Just  then  one  of  the  ladies  came  out  of 
the  house  and  announced  that  Mrs. 
Shaster  was  feeling  better,  and  that  she 
had  instructed  her  to  serve  coffee,  and 
it  was  all  ready. 

So  the  meeting  moved  to  the  kitchen, 
where  the  coffee  and  refreshments  were 
handed  out.  Meanwhile,  all  the  boys 
were  talking  about  the  new  organization 
and  all  were  enthusiastic.  The  moon  was 
well  up  when  we  went  home. 

It  was  agreed  that  Jim,  Dain  and  Frost 
were  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held 
the  next  night  at  the  schoolhouse.  Jim 
remarked  he  didn’t  suppose  Dain  would 
do  much,  as  he  never  did  enter  into  any¬ 
thing  new,  but  he  was  sure  Frost  was  a 
live  wire. 

I  was  of  a  practical  turn  of  mind,  and 
knowing  that  the  News  would  be  interested 
in  this  new  stunt,  I  found  time  that  morn¬ 
ing  to  call  up  the  editor  and  tell  him  about 
the  meeting.  Also  told  him  the  report 
about  Mrs..  Shaster  being  shot  was  all 
wrong  and  that  she  was  O.  K.  The  edi¬ 
tor  said  he  would  be  out  that  night  so 
as  to  get  a  first-hand  report. 

So  I  finished  the  churning  and  went 
with  Jim  later  in  the  day  to  see  that  the 
teacher  didn’t  lock  up  the  schoolhouse 
that  night. 

“Don’t  know  just  what  we  will  do,”  Jim 
says,  “but  it’s  high  time  this  community 
took  action  to  stop  this  wholesale  steal¬ 
ing.” 

It  was  8  o’clock  when  Jim  and  me  went 
down  to  the  schoolhouse.  Evidently  the 
word  had  been  passed  pretty  good  about 
the  meeting  cause  there  sure  was  a  gang 
of  folks  there.  My  old  boss  had  come 
out  and  he  was  talking  to  the  boys.  When 
he  spied  me  he  came  over  and  told  me  how 
glad  he  was  I  called  him.  Then  he  spoke 
to  Jim  and  assured  him  the  News  would 
give  all  the  help  it  could  and  said  some 
more  thing  to  Jim  I  didn’t  catch. 

Jim  opened  the  meeting  by  telling  the 


purpose  of  the  gathering  and  went  on  to 
say  how  there  was  no  protection  in  the 
country  against  the  thieves  that  was  steal¬ 
ing  anything  and  everything  and  how  it 
had  to  be  stopped.  He  then  told  about 
some  places  he  had  read  about  where  the 
farmers  had  organized  to  combat  the 
crime  era  and  how  it  was  going  to  be 
done  in  Millbank  township. 

“Now,  folks,  all  we  got  to  do  is  to  get 
everyone  of  the  folks  in  the  township  to 
join  up.  If  we  all  join  and  pay  a  couple 
of  dollars  dues  that  will  give  us  a  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  to  offer  for  rewards.  If  we 
all  sign  a  note  apiece  for  a  couple  of  dol¬ 
lars  more  which  will  be  collectible  when  a 
crook  is  captured  and  convicted  it  will 
make  it  worth  any  one’s  while  to  spend 
a  little  time  looking  for  the  pests.  Who 
wouldn’t  be  willing  to  hand  out  a  five 
dollar  bill  to  know  that  the  folks  at  home 
was  as  safe  as  if  they  lived  in  town? 
Why,  it  ought  to  be  worth  something  to 
know  that  our  wimmen  folks  won’t  be 
shot  when  they  step  out  of  the  house. 
As  president  of  this  new  association  I  am 
handing  to  Fred  Frost  my  two  dollars  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  sign  a  note  payable  to 
the  association  on  the  terms  I  mentioned. 
How  about  it?” 

Well,  Jim  says  he  isn’t  an  orator  but 
he  sure  made  a  dent  on  these  folks.  In 
ten  minutes  Fred  Frost  had  checks  and 
cash  amounting  to  $108  and  the  rest  of 
the  folks  who  signed  up  as  members  all 
said  they  would  take  a  list  of  folks  living 
in  their  section  and  get  them  to  sign  up. 

The  editor  of  the  News  made  a  speech 
and  was  rather  sarcastic  when  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  sheriff.  He  got  a  good  hand 
by  telling  the  boys  he  was  going  to  use 
the  columns  of  the  News  to  see  that  crime 
was  checked  and  that  farmers  had  as  good 
protection  as  railroad  box  cars. 

Herman  Dain  had  to  talk  too.  He  was 
rather  apologetic  in  referring  to  the 
sheriff  and  said  he  felt  sure  that  if  more 
deputies  was  put  on  it  would  be  easier 
to  keep  the  laws  enforced. 

Jim  explained  afterwards  that  Herman 
helped  pick  the  ticket  which  nominated  the 
sheriff  so  he  had  to  protect  him  a  bit. 

The  News  which  came  out  the  next  day 
carried  a  long  story  on  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  and  had  a  head  that  said  crooks  had 
better  beware.  It  was  a  full  column  on 
the  front  page  and  the  editor  had  done 
himself  proud. 

“Last  evening,”  he  said,  “the  editor  of 
the  News  was  in  attendance  at  a  meeting 
held  at  the  Barton  schoolhouse  in  Mill- 
bank  township  when  the  farmers  who 
have  been  outraged  recently  by  consider¬ 
able  thievery,  organized  a  protective  as¬ 
sociation. 

“Over-  fifty  substantial  citizens  were  in 
attendance  and  the  entire  matter  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length.  Before  they  left  a  re¬ 
ward  of  $50  was  raised  by  voluntary  sub¬ 
scription  to  be  given  to  the  parties  who 
will  see  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of 
the  criminals  that  so  brutally  fired  at  Mrs. 
Wm.  Shaster.  The  new  association  of 
which  James  Barton  is  the  president,  plans 
to  engage  in  driving  out  the  thieves  that 
are  making  life  miserable  for  the  farm 
folks. 

“If  our  local  law  enforcement  officials 
want  to  hold  their  offices  it  would  be  well 
for  them  to  attempt  to  earn  this  reward 
money  and  do  something  of  a  substantial 
nature  to  enforce  the  laws  which  they 
promised  to  do  when  elected.  It  will  take 
more  action  than  the  mere  arrest  of  a 
few  traveling  bootleggers  and  then  re¬ 
leasing  them,  as  they  did  yesterday. 
experience  tends  to  show  that  the  sheriff 
is  more  interested  in  putting  a  few  bums 
in  jail  at  the  request  of  railroad  officials 
than  getting  out  into  the  ountry  and 
helping  make  life  safe  for  the  people  who 
pay  the  taxes.” 

The  article  went  on  to  list  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  new  association 
and  ended  by  saying,  .- 

“The  News  joins  with  the  Millban 
folks  in  hoping  that  arrests  will  b'  made 
( Continued  on  page  22) 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

FREE  DOG  BOOK,  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog 
book  on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feed¬ 
ing,  care  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48 
cages.  Illustrated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK 
MILLER  PRODUCT  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

9  WEEKS  OLD  Registered  Collie  Puppies. 
NETTIE  SAGER,  Box  253,  Tidioute,  Pa. 

RAT  DOGS  all  ages.  $5  to  $15.  CARMEN  D. 
WELCH,  Ramsey,  Ill. 

PURE  COLLIE  PUPS — Males  $10;  Females 
$5.  Also  Embden  Geese  $6.  “COOLSPRING”, 
Mercer,  Pa. 

COON  HOUNDS,  Rabbit  hounds  and  beagles. 
Trained  and  young  stock.  LAKE  SHORE  KEN¬ 
NELS,  Himrod,  N.  Y. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  my  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  pups  with  proper  training  will  go  for 
stock  alone  when  6  or  8  months  old.  Buy  now. 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. _ 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  and  young 
dog  trained  and  ready  to  train  at  reduced  prices 
for  a  short  time.  One  litter  pups  .8  weeks  old 
ready  to  ship  now.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y. _ 

HUNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS.  Dog  sup¬ 
plies.  Catalogue.  KASKASKIA  KENNELS,  SW 
105,  Herrick,  Ill. 

LIVE  STOCK 
Cattle 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  Calves,  both  sex. 
STEPHEN  KELLOGG,  Burdette,  N.  Y. 

AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES,  Sired  by  an- 
imported  Sire  from  high  Producing  dams.  Cows 
and  Htifers  always  for  sale.  L.  G.  TUCKER, 
Alfred,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

FOR  SALE — A  splendid  bull  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice.  Red  with  little  white.  Double  grandson 
of  Glenside  Roan  Clay  H.  C.  McCONNELL, 
Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

_ Goats _ 

$75  WILL  BUY  two  pure-bred  Nubian  Does 
and  one  Billie.  SUSAN  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision, 
N.  Y.  — 

Sheep 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  EWES.  AH 
ages,  best  of  breeding.  L.  G.  TUCKER,  Alfred, 
N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  TUNIS  and  Southdown  Rams 
and  Ewes.  Hampshire  Boars,  Sows  and  Pigs. 
Prices  to  sell.  ELM  DALE  FARM,  Davenport, 
N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLETS :  Ewes, 
Rams;  Singly;  car  lots.  Reasonable.  C.  S. 
MUI.KS,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

BIG  HUSKY  RAMBOUILLET  ram  lambs. 
120  to  130  lbs.  $20  to  $25  each.  Four  yearling 
rams.  H.  C.  BEARDSLEY,  Montour  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  Rams  and 
Ewes,  very  reasonably  priced.  CHAS.  E.  HAS- 
LETT,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

RAMBOUILLET,  SOUTHDOWNS,  Delaine 
Rams,  good  ones,  priced  to  go.  THE  TOWN¬ 
SENDS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  DELAINE  RAMS  —  Good 
ones,  Yearlings  2-yr-olds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Price  $25.  J.  C.  WEATHERBY,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y. 

35  RAMS  OF  12  DIFFERENT  BREEDS 
from  1  to  4  years  old,  for  sale.  A  few  Ewes,  2 
Angoria  Billie  Goats  $10  each.  A.  W.  HILLIS, 
Charlottville,  N.  Y. 

Swine 

O.  I.  c.  REGISTERED  PIGS  $8.75  each. 
Easy  Feeders,  quick  growers.  Pairs  not  related. 
R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  Thrifty  Stock  Pigs,  8 
Weeks  $8.75.  12  weeks  $10.75.  Bred  Sows.  $35 

&  $40.  GEO  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

THe  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

|7  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


Swine 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA’S:  September 
pigs  large  growthy  stock.  $15  each,  $28  Pair,  $39 
trio.  Registered.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  Route  3, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Large  type  Berkshire,  High  Class 
Stock  at  farmers  price.  One  good  Boar,  Gilts 
and  Fall  Pigs.  JESSE  HAMILTON,  Newton, 
N.  J.,  R.  No.  1. 

POULTRY 

FOR  SALE — 5  months  old  Barred  Rock  Pul¬ 
lets.  Thompsons  strain,  $2.00  each.  FLOYD 
WARD,  Rossie,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS— WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants,  sixteen  weeks  to  laying  from  select¬ 
ed  breeders.  Well  grown  on  free  range.  OLEN 
J.  HOPKINSON,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  Pullets  and  Cockerels,  $3 
and  $5  each.  $1.00  down,  remainder.  C.  O.  D. 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  setting,  guaranteed  for  1927. 
Fishel-Halbach  strain.  MRS.  CARMEN  WELCH, 
Ramsey,  Ill.  \ 

WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— We  have 
100  cockerels  for  sale,  selected  from  2400  certi¬ 
fied  chicks  purchased  from  Otto  Ruehle  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley.  These  cockerels  are  an  exceptionally 
fine  lot.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  Owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS:  Pul¬ 
lets;  Mammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Free  range. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stamfordville,  N.  Y. 

8  LB.  JERSEY  GIANT  COCKERELS,  Marcy 
Strain,  extra  fine,  $3  each.  H.  D.  PINCKNEY, 
Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

FIFTY  JUNE  HATCHED  Tom  Barron  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets.  First  check  $50  takes  them.  MAPLE 
LAWN  FARMS,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BARRON  STRAIN  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Pullets.  Very  fine.  Four  months 
old.  $1.00  each.  ROY^-LEONARD,  Shavertown, 
N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  BIG  READY  TO  LA^  S.  C. 

Red  Pullets  $16  a  dozen.  Heavy  laying  prize 
winning  strain.  LONE  PINE  POULTRY 
FARM,  Silver  Lake,  Ind. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS.  Owing  tp-lack 
of  room,  we  will  offer  200  of  our  choice' Breed¬ 
ers  at  $1.50  each.  ALTOONA  FARM,  Hones- 
dale,  Pa. 

HEAVY  STRAIN  Light  Brahma  Cockerels, 

5  months,  $5  each.  High  scoring  Birds,  raised 
by  Hen.  H.  F.  REYNOLDS,  Elmer,  N.  J.,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  1. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  for  sale. 
Lowest  prices.  Same  breeding  as  one  of  leading 
pens.  New  York  State  Egg  Laying  contest. 
GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

vy  x  I  OHIO  II  UIU  SCiCCl 

stock  $10-$11.  MRS.  WARD  JENKINS,  Hal- 
cott  Center,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


BRONZE,  BOURBON  REDS:  White  Tur¬ 
keys.  White  Pekin  and  Muscovy  Ducks.  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese.  Pearl  and  White  Guineas.  Special 
Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


COLORED  MUSCOVY  DUCKS— $5  pair— 
$7  trio— J.  REYNOLDS,  Petersburg,  N.  Y. 


NARRAGANSETT  TURKEY,  Hens  and 
Toms.  MRS.  DAVE  JENKINS,  R.  No.  1, 
Canton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Thorobred  Toulouse  Geese.  $15. 
Pair  Ganders  $10.  CHARLES  KAISER,  Clyde, 
N.  Y. 


RAISE  GEESE  on  your  waste  land.  Large 
Toulouse  Geese  $5  to  $6  each.  MISS  PAULINE 
SMITH,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


TURKEY-STANDARD  BRED  Black  Hens  $6 
and  up.  Toms  $8  and  up.  Write  for  breeders 
now.  Trio  $25.  DOROTHA  BUSKIRK,  Evans 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interesting 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Milking  Machines 


ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  1!  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Freel  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St..  Chicago.  Illinois. 

FOR  SALE — New  Pine  Tree  Milker,  two 
units,  two  year  guarantee.  Must  sell.  HOWARD 
BACON,  Porterville,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FARM.  $1000  down  gets  possession  200  acres, 
25  head  live  stock,  milker,  crops,  equipment, 
balance  pay  half  milk  check  plan.  WRITE  and 
get  your  free  farm  list  central  New  York  State 
farms,  many  bargains  to  offer  you.  MR.  DOUG¬ 
LAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  general  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feed¬ 
ing  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities.  Al¬ 
falfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry, 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but 
offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right 
location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper — “The  Earth” 
free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Gen¬ 
eral  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


_ FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FARM  FOR  SALE— 100  acres,  1  y2  miles  from 

fno'nnn03/’  *  C rr*-S  t'  ^eJLwatered’  Productive, 
100,000  feet  of  timber.  $1500  cash.  D.  CROSBY, 

OCWalUj  lN  .  X  , 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— Salesmen  now  calling  on  farm 

trade  to  carry  line  of  high  grade  guaranteed  nur- 
serytock.  MOORE  &  CO.,  Dept.  10,  Newark, 

WANTED — Farmers  and  fruit  men  to  sell 
line  of  high  grade  guaranteed  nursery  stock 
during  winter  months.  MOORE  &  CO.,  Dept  20 
Newark,  N.  Y. 

LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

ROOFING  PAPER  1st  quality  slate  surface 
with  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.- ft.  80  lbs.,  $195 
per  roll  Paint  $1.95  per  gal.  Made  and  guar- 
an  Eastern  million  dollar  concern. 
WINIKER  BROS,,  Millis,  Mass. 

“SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  "Bevel  siding,  $25 

per  thousand.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa.” 

NO.  1  SPRUCE  STAVE  Silo  complete  with 

roof,  hoops,  and  doors — 12x24— $217.80.  Other, 
sizes  priced  accordingly.  WHIPPLE  BROS.. 
INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa,” 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 

cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN- 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 

DOLLARS  PAID  for  old  envelopes  bearing 

postage  stamps  used  before  1875.  JOHN  W. 
GLAZE,  Westfield,  Mass.  _ 

FOR  SALE — One  No.  20  French  Burr  Stone 
Milt.  One  No.  12  Double  Steel  Mill.  One  Cob 
Crusher.  FRED  J.  AXFORD,  Brewster.  N.  Y. 

TOBACCO  POWDER  for  Poultry  Feeding. 
Nicotine  1.5%.  Sample  Package  Postpaid  $1  00, 
100  lbs.  $4.50;  300  lbs.  $12.00  F.  O.  B.  York,  Pa., 
Free  Circular.  G.  M.  HABECKER,  Seedsman, 
York,  Pa. 

WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE— Sweet  Potatoes 
for  Apples,  write  for  particulars.  WM.  LORD, 
Cambridge,  Md. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  32  ft.,  25o 
H.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N« 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida, ’N.  Y. 

VIOLINS  REPAIRED — Bows  repaired.  Bar* 
gains  in  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds.  Old 
instruments  bought.  GRAY,  the  Violinmaker, 
Brisben,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — The  health  sweet.  6  lb.  can  clovetj 
$1.40;  12  lb.  $2.70;  6  lb.  buckwheat  $1.25;  12  lb. 
$2.20.  Prepaid  first  three  zones.  I.  L.  BAR¬ 
TON,  Townville,  Pa. 

OLD  STAMPS  WANTED— We  buy  old 
stamps;  United  States,  Confederate,  foreign,  post¬ 
age,  revenue.  Write  us.  WM.  H.  WILKER- 
SON,  Jr,,  778  Irving  St,,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MEN  1  WOMEN 1  MAKE  $1  AN  HOUR  AT 
HOME,  WEAVING  special-to-order  Colonial 
Rugs  on  UNION  Looms.  Big  demand,  no  house- 
to-house  selling,  no  store  competition.  You  learn 
fascinating  new  craft  in  30  minutes.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it.  New  looms  at  lowest  prices  ever.  Lib¬ 
eral  Pay-As-You-Weave  terms.  Write  for  FREE 
Loom  Book  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS. 
332  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED  1 
PRESS,  Milford,  N.  H. 

FRANKLYN- 

SEEDS— NURSERY 

STOCK 

Trees 

PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small 
lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  ex¬ 
press.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  ber¬ 
ries,  pecans,  vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and 
shrubs.  Free  catalog-  in  colors.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO..  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


Plants 


BEAUTIFUL  HARDY  PHLOX,  White  $1.00 
Doz.,  with  rose  center  $1.50.  JENNIE  YOUNG, 
Hamden,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  — 


To  Estimate  The  Hay  In  Mows 


By  Ray  Inman 


ANOTHER  SCHEME 

THAT  IS...  . 

BETTER1M4N 

(SUESSINGr 


AMoi/nt  of  H4Y  IN  MOW:  3,AMoi/ntof  hay  in  stack.- 


LENGTH  1NYAROS  X  HEIGHTXWIH. 
DIVIDE  E.X  \5  IF  WELL  PACKE-0  , 
OR.  BY  18  IF  RATHER.  LOOSE. 

(WMWt  iAtbW^. 


DISTANCE  FROM  GROUND  ON 
ONE  SIDE  OVER  TOP  OF  STACK 
TO  GROUND  ON  OTHER  SIDE  (IN 
FEETjX  WIDTH  X  LENGTH 


.15  IF  STACK  IS  LOW  AND 

POINTED  OR  BT  •37  IF  IT 
IS  HIGH  AND  MORE  NEARLY 
.FLAT  ON  TOP  <** 


#80  (22) 


me 


The  cigarette  that  leads 

by  billions 

Just  to  state  a  great  truth 
in  another  way — Camel  is 
so  exactly  what  so  many 
smokers  want  that  no 
other  brand  is  even  a 
close  second. 


If  all  cigarettes  were  as  good 
as  Camel  you  wouldn’t  hear 
anything  about  special  treat¬ 
ments  to  make  cigarettes  good 
for  the  throat.  Nothing  takes 
the  place  of  choice  tobaccos. 


©  1927,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  \Vins ton- Salem,  N.  C* 
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Why  We  Should  Have  a 
Gasoline  Tax 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

the  property  tax  and  increase  on  the 
automobile  by  a  tax  on  gasoline. 

At  the  present  time  in  New  York 
state  the  only  tax  on  the  motor  vehicle 
is  the  license  fee.  In  34  states  motor 
vehicles  are  assessed  as  personal  prop¬ 
erty  and  pay  the  local  rate  of  taxation 
in  addition  to  the  registration  fee  and 
the  gasoline  tax.  The  total  average  rate 
in  Conn,  per  motor  vehicle  is  $38.00,  Vt. 
$25.00,  N.  H.  $29.00  and  N.  J.  $40.00, 
while  New  York  is  only  $17.00,  and 
this  is  not  enough  to  pay  its  own  way, 
for  to  my  mind,  the  motor  vehicle 
should  pay  the  entire  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  upkeep  of  our  highways.  It 
has  been  the  policy  in  New  York  state 
that  all  personal  property  tax  should  be 
eliminated  therefore  there  is  not  much 
chance  that  a  personal  property  tax 
will  be  assessed  on  motor  vehicles. 
However  if  we  were  to  have  a  tax  of 
this  kind  and  value  cars  at  only  $500 
on  the  average,  and  assuming  that  the 
local  tax  rate  is  $40.00,  it  would  bring 
into  our  state  more  than  thirty  million 
dollars  as  personal  property.. 

Oregon  in  1919  was  the  first  state  to 
levy  a  tax  on  gasoline;  since  that  time 
44  states  have  adopted  it.  The  city  has 
secured  advantages  from  the  automo¬ 
bile  almost  in  proportion  to  highway 
use. 

Truck  service,  bus  service,  pleasure 
opportunities,  homes  in  the  suburbs,  in¬ 
creased  supply  of  fresh  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables,  have  made  contribution  to  city 
life.  While  many  of  our  farms  in  cer¬ 
tain  backward  areas  are  even  more  iso¬ 
lated  than  they  were  before  the  days 
of  the  motor  vehicle,  for  they  are  still 
without  the  highways  and  their  mode 
of  transportation  has  not  changed. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  farms  of '  this 
kind  are  being  abandoned  and  in  Che¬ 
nango  County  this  year  the  state  has 
taken  over  more  than  4,000  acres  of 
abandoned  farms  of  this  kind. 

Motor  transportation  has  been  a 
great  benefit  to  the  cities  and  has  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  reach  much  farther  for 
their  trade;  it  has  been  a  great  bene¬ 
fit  to  rural  communities  where  roads 
have  been  constructed,  for  it  brought 
them  close  to  the  city.  We  must  aim 
to  keep  the  sturdy  people  of  our  fore¬ 
fathers  on  these  farms,  if  possible,  and 
the  way  to  do  that  is  to  give  them  bet¬ 
ter  lines  of  transportation,  and  relief 
from  excessive  taxation. 

What  builds  up  the  nation  and  its 
people  and  benefits  mankind,  the  more 
motor  vehicles  that  are  used  the  great¬ 
er  the  demand  will  be  for  your  product. 


(  CLASSIFIED  ADS  | 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

TOBACCO 

WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

Plants 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed,  good 

flavor.  Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1;  10,  $1.75.  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  pounds,  75c;  10,  $1.25.  Pay  when  receiv- 

VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN  FOR  SALE  BY  man¬ 
ufacturer  at  bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A. 
BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS;  Plum  Farmer 

(black)  6c  each,  100,  $2.50;  1000,  $16;  5000, 
$60;  Columbians  (purple)  7c  each  100,  $3;  1000, 
$23 ;  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

ed.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

fc  = 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

“FURS,  HIDES,  WOOL — Important  price  ad¬ 
vances.  List  just  out.  No  shipment  too  small  or 
large.  Write  today.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Succ. 

TOBACCO 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Chewing  5  lbs. 
$1.00,  ten  $1.75.  Smoking  5  lbs  75c.  Pay  when 
receiveu.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6, 
Paducah,  Ky. 

FULL  BARREL  LOTS  DISHES,  Slightly 
Damaged  Crockery  shipped  any  address  direct 
from  Pottery,  Ohio,  for  $6.00.  Lots  are  well  as¬ 
sorted  and  still  serviceable.  Plates,  Platter,  Cups 
and  Saucers,  Bowls,  Pitchers,  Bakers,  Mugs,  Nap¬ 
pies,  etc. — a  little  of  each.  SEND  CASH  WITH 
ORDER.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO., 
Portland,  Maine. 

Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.” 

WANTED — Raw  Furs,  Ginseng.  Free  bait  for 
names  of  trappers.  IRA  STERN,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

LEAF  TOBACCO— GOOD,  SWEET,  CHEW- 

INC  3  pounds,  75c;  5-$1.00;  10-$1.75  Smok¬ 
ing,  3  pounds  50c;  5 — /5c;  10 — $1.25.  UN11ED 
FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

ARTIFICIAL  ROSES,  crepe  paper,  waxed, 
long  stems,  green  foliage,  beautiful  colors,  neat¬ 
ly  hand  made.  7  for  50c,  15  for  $1.00.  Sweet 
Peas  3 Sc  a  dozen.  Postpaid,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  MISS  LILLIAN  HUBBELL,  Cold  Spring 
Farm,  Rochester,  Vt.  — 

If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy.Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  SMOKING 

TOBACCO  10  pounds  $1.50.  Pipe  Free;  Pay 
oostman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

Millbank  Brings  Back  Its 
Bacon 

( Continued  from  page  20) 

shortly  and  that  ample  protection  will  be 
provided  for  our  farm  folks  as  well  as 
the  interests.  We  will  be  glad  to  make 
note  of  further  thievery  so  that  our  sheriff 
can  find  out  where  to  look  for  his  victims.’ 

Jim  sure  laughed  when  he  read  the 
article. 

“That  editor  told  me  he  was  out  to  get 
the  sheriff  and  it  looks  like  we  were 
going  to  be  helped  by  his  ‘gitting.’  You 
see,  Bill,  your  old  boss  has  a  bone  to 
pick  with  that  gang  and  he  told  me  the 
other  night  he  was  going  to  start  some¬ 
thing.  Guess  he  will  all  right.” 

A  few  days  later  another  meeting  was 
held.  The  township  was  100  per  cent  for 
the  association  and  lots  of  folks  living  iU 
adjoining  townships  had  come  over  and 
asked  to  join.  In  all  there  were  three 
hundred  and  ten  members  so  the  treasury 
had  a  neat  sum  besides  the  notes  to  '->2* 

gin  on.  , 

The  best  of  all  was  the  appearance  0 
the  sheriff,  the  county  attorney  and  two 
deputies  who  came  out  with  Dain  tc  » 
tend  the  meeting. 

{To  Be  Continued) 
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(23)  5811 


^  Service  Bureau  t 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  interests,  Welfare 
^  .  and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Pinless  Clotheslines  Still  Caus¬ 
ing’  Grief 

“I  am  writing  yg.u  in  regard  to  a  con¬ 
tract  I  made  and  signed  with  a  man  from 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  which  has  proven  to  be  a 
fake.  He  claims  I  did  not  fill  my  part  of 
contract  and  I  claim  the  same  on  him.  He 
was  to  send  me  a  machine  and  wire  to 
make  and  sell  a  pinless  clothesline.  I 
bought  this  machine  and  some  wire  to' 
start  with.  Welt  he  never  shipped  me  any 
machine  or  wire  so  1  could  not  fill  my 
contract. 

“I  paid  him  for  machine  and  100  lbs.  of 
wire  and  half  of  what  I  was  to  pay  for 
the  rights  in  the  County.  I  am  out  $87.50. 
He  claims  !  was  to  buy  a  ton  of  wire 
which  I  don't  think  anybody  would  be 
foolish  enough  to  do.  I  just  wanted  to 
know  if  you  ever  heard  of  this  being  work¬ 
ed  before.  I  think  this  is  the  way  he 
works  every  deal.  He  has  quit  answering 
my  letters.  He  is  J.  E.  Niver,  411  N.  Sen¬ 
eca  Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.” 

THIS  is  the  third  complaint  we  have 
had  against  Niver  of  “pinless  clothes¬ 
line”  fame.  Readers  of  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  will  recall  that  we  exposed  Niver’s 
operations  in  these  columns  several 
months  ago.  However,  he  is  apparently 
still  able  to  sell  his  idea,  get  a  contract 
signed  and  collect  the  cash. 

The  whole  thing  hinges  around  the  con¬ 
tract  and  we  un¬ 
hesitatingly  advise 
people  who  are  ap¬ 
proached  by  Niv¬ 
er,  to  be  extreme¬ 
ly  cautious  about 
signing  the  con¬ 
tract. 


tenants,  the  outgoing  tenant  should  leave 
the  manure  on  the  land  where  it  belongs. 
This  law  has  developed  largely  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  custom  and  necessity  as  it  would 
soon  improverish  a  farm  if  the  manure 
made  on  it  were  not  turned  back  to  the 
soil.  As  to  whether  you  paid  your  rent 
to  the  right  party  and  whether  you  may 
be  made  to  pay  it  again  depends  upon 
matters  of  fact  which  can  only  be  de¬ 
termined  by  a  local  attorney  able  to  make 
an  investigation. — M.  L.  S. 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 


These  complaints 
against  Niver  ap¬ 
peared  so  serious 
to  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  that  we 
placed  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of 
District  Attorney 
Arthur  G.  Adams 
of  Tompkins 
County.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  letter 
we  received  from 
Mr.  Adams,  which 
shows  very  clearly 
that  Niver  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  very 
close  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 

"I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
letter  to  me  concerning  J.  E.  Niver,  and  in  that 
connection,  I  would  say  that  I  am  sending  your 
letter  on  to  Hon.  Charles  B.  Rugg,  District  At¬ 
torney  of  the  Middle  District  of  Massachusetts, 
Worcester  County,  Worcester,  Mass.,'  because  of 
the  fact  that  this  officer  of  Massachusetts  has 
already  secured  an  indictment  against  Niver  and 
he  has  now  been  apprehended  in  this  County, 
waiting  extradition. 

“I  wish  you  would  write  to  the  above  District 
Attorney,  giving  him  the  names  and  addresses 
ot  the  four  people  making  the  serious  complaints 
you  have  mentioned,  as  it  will  help  him  in  se¬ 
curing  Niver’s  extradition.  If  others  who  know 
ef  fraud  being  perpetrated,  such  as  this,  would 
notify  some  of  the  officers  who  are  interested,  as 
you  did,  it  would  do  much  toward  stopping  this 
kind  of  thing.  Thank  you.” 

Any  of  our  subscribers  who  have  had 
dealings  with  Niver  will  help  the  case  by 
sending  in  full  details.  We  will  be  glad 
to  forward  this  information  to  the  proper 
authorities. 

It  is  reported,  incidentally,  that  Niver’s 
machine  infringes  on  patents  held  by  an¬ 
other  concern.  Whether  or  not  this 
rumor  is  true  we  do  not  know,  but  it 
has  been  reported  a  number  of  times. 
Irrespective  of  this,  however,  and  all  of 
the  other  details  that  have  been  brought 
UP,  the  advice  we  wish  to  voice  here,  is 
to  leave  the  whole  proposition  alone. 


"I  received  your  letter  and  check  of 
$8.04  from  the  commission  merchant  to 
whom  I  had  shipped  eggs  and  never  re¬ 
ceived  returns.  I  certainly  appreciate 
all  you  have  done  in  regard  to  getting 
the  check  for  me." 


“I  received  $36.00  by  check  from  you  for 
four  cases  of  eggs.  1  had  written  them  but 
got  no  reply.  I  am  very  much  pleased  and 
thank  you  very  much.  I  zvill  try  and  send 
yon  a  few  new  subscribers/’ 

*  *  * 


"In  regard  to  my  difficulty  with  the 
eye  doctor,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  at  last 
I  have  a  very  satisfactory  pair  of 
glasses  in  shell  frames  with  double 
vision  and  they  fit.  Thanking  you  with 
all  my  heart  for  I’d  never  have  gotten 
them  without  your  help.  I  assure  you 
that  I  am  going  to  renew  my  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  our  little  paper  soon  because  I 
am  sure  not  to  bunder  into  more  trouble 
as  you  are  such  a  tower  of  strength." 


Not  Necessary  to  Insure 
Contractor 

A  man  came  to  me  a  short  time  ago 
wanting  to  cut  wood  for  me.  He  is  to 
work  on  his  own  time,  no  length  of  time 
was  ailoted.  We  agreed  on  forty  cords 
at  two  dollars  per.  I  have  intentions  of 
selling  this  wood.  Must  1  have  this  man 
insured?  He  is  to  start  work  soon  so  I  am 
anxious  for  a  quick  reply. 

IT  is  never  necessary  to  insure  an  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor  under  the  New 
York  Workman’s  Compensation  Law  and 
where  you  employ  a  man  to  cut  forty 
cords  of  wood  for  you  at  two  dollars 

per  cord  and  leave 
the  manner  and 
the-  time  of  the 
cutting  up  to  him, 
is  it  highly  im¬ 
possible  that  such 
a  man  would  be 
held  to  be  an  em¬ 
ployee  in  any 
sense.  It  does 
not  seenp  that  you 
are  under  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  insure 
in  this  case. — 
M.  L.  S. 


The  Other 
Side  of  the 
Story 


I1 


N  a  recent  article 
in  the  Service 
Bureau,  we  com¬ 
mented  on  the 
complaint  of  one  of  our  subscribers 
against  Samuel  Fisch  &  Company  of  New 
York  City,  who  offered  work  to  be  done 
at  home.  The  Company  now  writes  us, 
enclosing  a  letter  received  from  one  of 
their  workers,  commenting  on  the  article 
in  the  Service  Bureau.  This  letter  reads 
as  follows : 

"I  noticed  in  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  of  September  17,  the  enclosed  article..  I 
feel  that  i  would  like  to  write  to  the  paper 
and  also  tell  them  how  kindly  and  how 
truly  honorably  you  treated  me  the  long 
time  I  worked  for  you.  The  only  reason 
that  I  could  not  do  the  work  last  Winter 
was  my  mother’s  long  Illness.  If  you  wish 
i  will  write  you  a  letter  for  publication  any 
time.  If  you  have  crocheting  I  will  be 
very  glad  if  you  will  send  it  to  me  as 
mother  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  time." 

We  are  glad  to  give  this  firm  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  doubt,  but  we  still  hesitate  to 
recommend  the  proposition  of  work  at 
home.  We  have  had  so  much  unfavor¬ 
able  reaction  that  we  have  taken  this 
definite  stand.  It  is  good  to  know  how¬ 
ever,  that  there  are  some  who  have  had 
satisfactory  dealings  with  them. 


Manure  Belongs  to  the  Farm 

We  rented  a  house  and  barn  from  a 
man  and  he  came  and  hauled  the  manure 
away  while  my  husband  was  at  work.  Who 
“°es  the  manure  belong  to?  I  rented  the 
Place  from  the  son  of  the  man  who  owned 
’T_  The  father  became  cross  with  the  son 
lntlmacte  him  leave  home.  I  paid  8  months 
and  have  only  been  living  there  4 
hs‘  Can  the  father  make  us  pay  the 
nt  over  to  him.  I  have  the  receipt  show- 
,n9  I  paid  son  rent. 

|  HE  manure  that  is  made  on  a  farm 
belongs  to  the  farm  and  not  to  the 
tenant,  and  when  there  is  a  change  of 


Seventh  Chicken  Thief  Reward 
Paid 

( Continued  from  page  i) 
from  the  farmer.” 

Deputy  Sheriff  Sheehan’s  suggestions 
about  getting  the  license  number  of  cars 
that  come  to  the  farm  without  a  good 
reason  is  an  excellent  one  and  we  urge 
all  our  subscribers  to  follow  it. 

Confessions  of  the  boys  revealed  that 
they  needed  money  for  the  Fonda  fair 
and  proceeded  to  raise  it  by  easy  pro¬ 
cess  of  stealing  chickens  and  convert¬ 
ing  them  into  ready  cash.  Judge  Giercke 


in  sending  them  to  Jail  informed  them 
that  it  was  fortunate  that  the  evidence 
disclosed  that  the  barn  was  open  and 
that  no  locks  were  broken  which  would 
have  taken  the  case  out  of  his  hands 
and  rendered  them  liable  for  burglary 
which  means  state  prison.  He  in¬ 
formed  them  that  punishment  must  be 
inflicted  in  these  cases  as  an  example  to 
the  rising  generation  that  crime  must 
be  suppressed. 

Mr.  Trumbull  is  a  subscriber  of 
American  Agriculturist  and  at  the 
time  of  the  theft  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Service  Bureau  sign  was  posted 
on  the  farm.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Trum¬ 
bull  gave  the  information  leading  to  the 
first  arrest  and  Mr.  Sheehan  through 
bis  inquiry  brought  about  the  arrest  and 
confessions  of  the  others,  we  are  divid¬ 
ing  the  seventh  reward  offered  by 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  between  these 
two  men. 

On  March  12  Mr.  Morgenthau  made 
an  offer  of  ten  rewards  of  $100  each  to 
be  paid  to  the  person  or  persons  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  arrest,  conviction  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  a  thief  who  stole  chick¬ 
ens  from  a  subscriber  to  American 
Agriculturist,  who  at  the  time  of  the 
theft,  had  an  American  Agriculturist 
Service  Bureau  sign  posted. 

This  makes  the  seventh  reward  paid. 
The  details  of  one  other  case  have  been 
checked  up  and  the  reward  check  sent. 
Full  details  of  this  case  will  be  publish¬ 
ed  in  an  early  issue. 


The  first  cow  testing  association  in  New 
York  state  was  started  in  1911.  Thirty- 
five  active  associations  now  exist  in  the 
state. 


Nothing 
Like  It 
For 
Service 
In  Cold 
Weather 
The 

Old  Reliable 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Brown's  Beach  Jacket 


Keeps  out  cold  and  wind,  wears 
like  iron,  doesn’t  interfere  with 
work  or  play.  Will  not  rip,  ravel 
or  tear,  can  be  washed  and 
keeps  its  shape.  Just  the  gar¬ 
ment  for  the  outdoor  man. 
Made  in  three  styles — coat  with 
or  without  collar  and  vest. 

Ask  your  dealer 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Free  Catalog  Ln  colors  explain* 

—  n  ■  1  *3  how  yon  can  sav« 

money  on  Farm  Truck  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  steel  or  wood  wheels  to  M 
any  rn  n  n  i  n  g 
gear.  Send  for 
it  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Ca. 

Elm  St.,  Quincy,  III 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


'Wf  ALL  in  ONE  ^WW' 

Scale'  ide,  aione,  does  all  that  any  combination  of  dormant'^MMy 
spra’ s  can  do.  It  is  the  Complete  dormant  spray.  Simpler, 
pleasanter,  cheaper.  Used  by  good  fruit  growers  since  1904. 

Send  for  this  Big  Free  Book 

"Bigger  Profits  from  Spraying,"  32  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

Pictures  and  describes  your  orchard  pests  and  tells  how  to  control 
them.  Contains  the  spray  program  followed  successfully  by  us, 
in  our  own  orchards  of  over  30,000  trees,  and  by  many  other 
well-known  fruit  growers.  Free  to  any  tree  owner  while 
the  supply  lasts.  Write  for  your  copy  of  this  book  today. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New  York,  Dep’t  12 


<sr*dr  m  1 

^—THE  COMPLETE ~ DORMANT  SPRAY— . 


Blast-and  Draw  Dividends 

nno  turn  your  idle  swamps  into  profit- 
producing  land  requires  only  one  out¬ 
lay  in  time  and  materials. 

Make  that  outlay  now  and  begin  drawing 
your  profits  soon. 

All  the  information  you  need  on  ditch¬ 
blasting  is  contained  in  Land  Development 
with  Hercules  Dynamite ,  a  seventy-six  page 
booklet  published  to  help  land-owners. 
Sign  the  coupon  for  a  free  copy. 


HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY 

UNCORPOHATtZ>i 

913  Market  Street, 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 


Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  or  your  book¬ 
let,  “Land  Development  with  Hercules  Dyna¬ 
mite.” 


Name 


Address 


m 


MIRACO  RADIO  USERS  IN  EASTERN 
STATES  PRAISE  THEIR  SETS 

A  Few  of  the  Many  Expressions  of  Satisfaction 
Received  From  Purchasers  in  Eastern  States 


Thousands  of  reports  like  these  have 
been  received  from  Miraco  users  every¬ 
where  It  would  take  many  volumes  to 
print  them  all.  You  will  surely  agree  that 
the  testimony  of  users  proves  convincing¬ 
ly  that  the  big,  beautiful,  powerful  Mir- 
acos  ?re  beyond  equal  anywhere  near  the 
price — for  distance,  selectivity,  simplicity, 
tone  quality,  loudness  and  clearness  on  a 
good  ioud-speaker. 

EXPERTS  SAY  MIRACO  BEATS 
’EM  ALL 

I  have  built  radios  since  they  first  made 
their  appearance  in  the  .Radio  World  and  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  build,  repair  and 
sell  them.  1  have  been  selling  your  Miraco 
foi  the  past  few  months  and  am  perfectly 
satisfied.  ... 

For  quality,  selectivity  and  sensitivity  it 
is  my  firm  belief  that  the  Miraco  cannot  be- 
cxcelled.  As  for  its  distance  getting~ability 
I  have  proven  beyond  any  shadow  ot  a 
doubt  that  it  will  outperform  any  radio 
known. 

While  I  have  long  gotten  over  the  dis¬ 
tance  oug,  I  am  still  able  to  bring  in  the 
farthest  distance,  with  little  or  no  effort, 
but  I  want  to  say  again  that  the  Miraco 
gives  me  tone  quality  and  that  is  what  I 
am  after  chiefly. 

URBAIN  BARIL,  Jr., 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

WORTH  THREE  TIMES  THE  PRICE 

My  Miraco  Unitune  is  a  wonder.  It  is 
worth  three  times  the  price  that  it  costs. 

Yon  can  pick  up  long  distant  stations  with 
ease  and  cuts  through  stations  with  no 
trouble. 

OSCAR  O.  RUGH, 

Wall  Ave.,  Extension,  Pitcairn,  Pa. 

APPRECIATES  MIRACO'S 
WONDERFUL  TONE  QUALITY 

We  received  our  Miraco  last  Tuesday  and 
what  can  i  say  more  than  has  been  said  by 
every  delighted  purchaser  of  your  fine  sets? 

You  have  heard  the  same  story  over  and 
over,  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  sending 
you  a  list  of  stations  which  we  have  receiv¬ 
ed  in  less  than  a  week:  WBZ,  WGY, 
WMCA.  WBGS,  WHN,  WJZ,  WEBJ, 

WLWL,  WEAF,  WNYC,  WCWS,  WMAK, 
WTAM,  WNJ,  WADC,  WGHP,  WJR, 

WAWA,  WOK,  WBBM,  WBAL,  WHK, 

CHYC,  WHT,  WCCO,  WMC,  Wi'BG. 

Of  course  the  number  of  stations  one 

gets  does  not  entirely  determine  the  value  of 
a  receiving  set,  the  quality  of  tone  counts 
too.  One  listener  to  our  new  Miraco  said 
thai  he  had  heard  many  sets,  but  none  as 
clearly  as  our  Miraco. 

A.  PERRY  BISHOP, 

Readsboro,  Vermont. 

DISTANCE  IN  SUMMER— MIRACO 
PLEASES  EVERYONE 

Everybody  that  sees  the  Unitune  is  high¬ 
ly  pleased  with  its  performance.  I  have 
logged  117  stations.  The  farthest  station  is 
WOW,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  I  can  pick 
Montreal,  Toronto  and  Moncton  in  Canada 
any  night  after  9  o’clock.  About  three  days 
ago  I  picked  up  WTAX,  Jacksonville,  Flori¬ 
da.  1000  watts,  and  WSEA,  Virginia  Beach, 
Virginia,  250  watts.  Not  bad  for  summer. 
OMER  RENAUD, 

Worcester,  Mass, 

HEARS  CALIFORNIA  IN 
CONNECTICUT 

The  Unitune  set  is  a  dandy.  I  have  pick¬ 
ed  up  the  following  stations  already:  Bridge¬ 
port,  Ct. ;  New  York;  Cleveland,  O.;  Wood- 
side  Long  Island;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Ash- 
vil'e,  N.  C. ;  Newark,  N.  J.;  Miami,  Fla.; 
Pontiac,  Mich.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Lancaster.  Pa.;  Pasadena,  Calif.;  At¬ 
lantic  City.  So  I  think  I  have  done  well 
in  the  short  time  that  1  have  the  set. 

WM.  J.  DONLIN, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

TUNED  IN  STATIONS  EVERY¬ 
WHERE  FIRST  NIGHT 

Received  the  Miraco  Unitune  in  perfect 
condition.  I  hooked  up  the  set  and  could 
tune,  m  on  stations  north,  south,  east  and 
west,  from  CYGC,  London,  Out.,  Canada, 
to  WSB,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  WBAP,  Ft.  Worth, 
Tex.,  and  all  other  stations  from  250  to  550 
meters.  For  volume  I  had  the  loudspeaker 
outside  one  night  and  it  could  be  heard 
for  3  squares. 

CHAS.  F.  KANASKI, 

Shamokin,  Pa. 

HEARS  GULF  TO  CANADA  THRU 
NEW  YORK  LOCALS 

Recently  I  got  WIOD,  Miami,  Florida, 
also  Buffalo,  Toronto,  Canada,  Bridgeport, 
through  New  York  City  over  all  the  pow¬ 
erful  local  stations. 

M.  J.  GODREY, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GETS  ALASKA— 
MIRACO  UNEQUALED 

I  have  tried  a  lot  of  radios  but  nave 
never  found  one  that  in  all  respects  quite 
equalled  yours.  I  had  station  KFI  (Cali¬ 
fornia)  very  distinctly  and  also  one  even¬ 
ing  a  station  in  Alaska,  and  as  long  as  I 
had  the  set  it  never  cost  one  cent  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  was  never  out  of  order.  That  1 
cannot  say  about  any  of  the  others. 

C.  D.  VOORHEES,  M.  D., 

Hughesville,  Pa. 


CERTAINLY  WORKS  FINE 

Received  the  Unitune  Saturday  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  works  fine.  I  tuned  in  twenty-six  sta¬ 
tions  the  first  night  and  every  one  came  in  so 
you  could  hear  it  all  over  the  house.  I  had 
some  of  the  neighbors  come  in  Monday  night 
.and  they  said  they  never  heard  any  set  so 
plain 

KENNETH  D.  WILLIAMS,  Rutland.  Pa. 


FINE  TONE  QUALITIES 

I  will  certainly  keep  that  Unitune  set. 
There  are  sets  that  make  more  noise  than  this 
one,  but  they  do  not  lead  out  the  fine  tone 
qualities  of  the  violin  as  this  one  does.  Even 
the  faintest  whispers  or  breath  are  heard 
through  this  set. 

I  just  put  it  up  temporarily  with  a  sixty-foot 
aerial.  I  never  installed  any  set  or  operated 
any  before  and  still  I  listened  to  thirty  different 
stations  the  first  evening. 

C.  A.  MERKEL, 

Spring  Mount,  Pa. 

NEW  JERSEY  HEARS  CALIFORNIA— 
PRAISES  SELECTIVITY 

Have  heard  since  Tuesday  night  eighty  sta¬ 
tions  including  Cuba,  California;  set  very  se¬ 
lective  and  senitive. 

Y.  H.  CONDUT, 

Madison,  N.  J. 


HAS  HEARD  ’EM  ALL— FINDS  MIRACO 
BEST 

I  have  the  best  radio  m  town,  a  Miraco.  I 
have  heard  (names  three  costly  makes)  anf 
almost  every  other  make  of  radio  set  there, 
abouts  and  would  not  trade  mine  for  the  whole 
bunch  of  them;  you  can  tell  that  to  the  whole 
world  for  me.  This  is  my  second  Miraco  set 
and  I  am  ready  to  recommend  it  sky  high. 

W.  B.  NEUELL, 

Plymouth,  Penn, 

WOULD  NOT  TRADE  IT 

Unitune  is  still  hitting  the  high  spots.  Get 
anything  I  want.  Would  not  trade  it  for  any 
other  outfit  made.  More  power  to  you  and 
Miraco. 

GEO.  E.  PUGH, 

1541  West  St,  Utica,  New  York 


MAGNIFICENT  TONE-SUPER  SELECTIVE-POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER 


or  Battery  Set: 


AVmacO 

Users  Say. 

Reports  from  users  everywhere 
leave  little  for  us  to  add.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  in  our  files 
and  which  we  receive  daily.  Send 
coupon  for  plenty  of  additional  proof 
and  testimony  of  nearby  users. 
CLEmKER  THAN  A  $450.00  SET 
Before  I  houprht  your  set  l  tried  out 
and  heard  quite  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  makes  sets  and  I  believe  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  never  yet  have 
heard  a  set  with  such  wenderful 
tone  and  clearness  as  the  Miraco.  I 
never  thought  that  a  set  could  be  as 
clear  and  reproduce  tones  and  voices 
as  the  Miraco.  Saturday  I  listened  to 
a  $450.00  set  and  it  can't  even  come 
near  your  set  for  clearness  and  vol¬ 
ume  .  I  have  logged  some  very  distant 
stations  on  the  U  ni  tune  and  although 

fieoplo  won't  hardly  believe  me,  the 
irst  week  I  had  KFI  Los  Angeles  on 
two  nights  in  succession  on  a  30-ft. 
temporary  inside  aerial.  — FRANK 
A.  OLDENBURG,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
SHARPLY  SEPARATES  STATIONS 
The  Unitune  brings  in  stations  very 
clearly  and  with  a  selectivity  that  ia 
amazing  when  you  take  in  consider¬ 
ation  the  mass  of  stations  on  tho  air 
at  the  same  time.  I  have  heard  three 
and  four  stations  that  were  onalmost 
same  wavelengths  at  the  same  time 
and  was  able  to  tune  out  one  after 
the  other  without  tho  least  interfer¬ 
ence.  —  W.  L.  BUOBACK.  San 
Francisco,  Calif, 

EXPERIENCED  FAN  PRAISES  SET 

Miraco  is  the  most  wonderful  radio 
1  have  ever  seen.  1  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  many  popular  makes  of 
radios,  also  have  built  a  number  of 
them  myself  but  in  tone  quality  it  ia 
far  superior  to  all.  For  sensitiveness 
I  can  say  it  is  more  like  a  super- 
hetrodyne. — R.  I>.  WHITE,  Proctor, 
W.  Va. 

HAS  POWER  TO  SPARE 

"‘Well  Pleased"  with  Miraco  would 
be  putting  it  mildly.  Haven't  heard 
anything  to  equal  it  regardless  of 
price.  With  temporary  aerial  tuned 
in  WEAF  then  WIOD  Florida  felt 
sure  this  must  be  WJZ  the  pet  station 
of  this  local¬ 
ity.  Stations 
all  coming  in 
clear  with 
wonderful 
tone  and 
tremendous 
volume.  Sel- 
dom  have 
more  than 
half  of  vol¬ 
ume  turned 
on.  A  local 
agent  insist¬ 
ed  he  could 
prove  bia  set 

f  uperior  but  /*'  . '  . 

to  his  surprise  and  astonishment 
family  and  neighbors  and  the  agent 
himself  admitted  his  $165  set  had  to 
step  out  of  the  way  for  Miraco- 
H.  w.HOEPFL,  PerkiomonaviHe.Pa. 


America’s  big,  old,  reliable  Ra¬ 
dio  Corporation*  (8th  successful 
year)  guarantees  in  its  big, 
powerful,  latest  6,  7  and  8  tube 
Miraco  seta  “the  finest,  most 
enjoyable  performance  obtain* 
able  in  high  grade  radios.” 
Unless  SO  days’  use  in  your 
homef  ully  satisfies  you  a  Miraco 
is  unbeatable  at  any  price  for 
beautiful,  clear  cathedral  tone, 
razor-edge  selectivity,  power¬ 
ful  distance  reception,  easy 
operation,  etc. — don’t  fcuy  itl 
Your  verdict  final.  Save  cr 
make  lots  of  money  on  sets  and 
eguipment-write  for  testimony 
of  nearby  users  and  Amazing 
Special  Factory  Offer. 

Miraco’s  work  equally  fine 
on  "AC”  electric  house 
current  or  with  batteries. 

Take  your  choice.  Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  Mirac’o  users — who 
bought  after  thorough  com¬ 
parisons— enjoy  programs  Coast 


to  Coast,  Canada  to  Mexico, 
loud  and  clear — with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  cathedral  tone  quality 
of  costliest  sets.  Don’t  con¬ 
fuse  Miraco’s  with  cheap, 
“squawky**  radios.  Miraco’s 
have  finest  parts,  latest  ap¬ 
proved  shielding,  metal  chassis, 
etc.— as  used  in  many  $200  sets. 

Deal  Direct 
with  Big  Factory 

Your  Miraco  reaches  you  com¬ 
pletely  assembled,  rigidly  test¬ 
ed,  fully  guaranteed.  Easy  to 
connect  and  operate.  30  days’ 
trial  free.  3  year  guarantee  if 
you  buy.  You  take  no  risk,  you 
insure  satisfaction,  you  enjoy 
rock-bottom  money-sav¬ 
ing  prices  by  dealing  direct 
with  one  of  radio’s  oldest,  most 
successful  builders  of  fine  sets. 
8th  successful  year  in  the  radio 
manufacturing  business. 


MIRACO  Powerplus 

— bothin8and7  tubemodels— 
havemagnificently  beautiful, 
clearcathedraitonequality.  Turn 
one  dial  for  stations  everywhere. 
Ultra-selective.  Miraco  mnlti- 


j)ealers]M£ > 


USER- AGENTS!  Make  big  profits  showing  Miraco 
to  friends.  Get  Our  Special  Wholesale  Prices! 
•MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION,  Cincinnati.  O. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 
of  _  •  AND  AMAZING 
SPECIAL  OFFER 


Wholesale  Price  Offer  to  User-Agents.  Jlank 
References,  testimony  of  nearby  Miraco  users 
—all  the  proof  you  want — sentwith  catalog. 

mail  coupon  rightnow: 


SEND  NO  MONEY— SO 
DAYS*  TRIAL,  f  '  ' 


/ 


Illuminated  dial.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Try  one  free  for  SO  dayel 
Choice  of  beautiful  cabinets. 


Electrify  Any  Radio 

MIDIVESTNO-BAIIERy 
flight  Socket 
.Power  Units 


"A'V’B”  and  "C” 
power,  direct  from 
light  socket,  with* 


IS  BIG  M 

DISCOUNT 

M  TO 

User-Agent* 


catbatterieal  WriteforMidwestpriceS 

and  discounts.  Midwest  Units  are  highest 
erade— lastingly  dependable,  ame*  ia  oper¬ 
ation,  lolly  guaranteed. 


HIS  COUPON 
IS  NOT 
AN  ORDER. 


Another  Big  Bargain!  Famous  pow¬ 
erful  big  Miraco  Super  6,  1928  model—'  9 
ultra  selective  1  Thousands  find  it  out-  « 
forms  sets  of  much  higher.prica. 

30  Days’ Trial  Free. 
Guaranteed. 


Jfpiiwwiwiiwwiiwwirai 
jy  Midwest  radio  corporation 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Sett 

454-  G  Miraco  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ^  _ _  _ _ 

Without  obligation,  send  free  catalog,  AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFER,  testimony  J 

nearby  Miraco  user*.  □  User  □  Agent  □  Dealer 

NAMB 


ADDRESS 


NOVEMBER  12,  1927 
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How  A  Wisconsin  Dairyman  Farms  It 

Some  Reflections  from  a  Visit  to  the  Farms  of  the  Central  West 

URING  the  latter  part  of  October  gy  g  g  EASTMAN  After  an  early  supper  we  were  in  sc 


hardship  required  by  the  pioneers,  the 
covered  wagons,  and  the  stage  coaches  to 
make  as  long  a  journey,  and  remember  that 
the  railroads  have  come  almost  within  the 

memory  of  living  men.  _ _ _ 

In  fact,  the  Baltimore 

and  Ohio  Railroad  has 

just  held  an  exposition 

this  summer  in  Balti- 

more  commemorating 

running  _  the  first  train 

in  America  only  a  brief  /  *  ' " 

hundred  years  ago. 

One  may  compare  also 
the  luxury  of  one  of 
these  trains  with  the 
hardships  of  travel  not 
so  long  ago.  On  the 
Broadway  Limited  I  had 
every  convenience  known  msmmm 
to  the  finest  home,  in¬ 
cluding  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  of  upholstered 
seats  and  beds,  all  cur¬ 
rent  magazines  and 
newspapers,  the  services, 
if  wished,  of  a  barber,  a  bathroom,  and  a 
choice  of  just  about  the  finest  food  in  the 
world.  In  fact,  I  have  often  wondered  at 
the  efficiency  of  the  cooks  and  waiters  in  the 
dining  car  service.  The  food  was  of  the 
highest  quality,  cooked  with  great  skill,  and 
served  hot  on  spotless  linen,  and  the  choice 
was  almost  unlimited. 


1 — 


We  were  not  able  to  get  a  close-up  picture  but  perhaps  you  can  get 
an  Idea  of  how  the  hogs  run  on  the  level  prairie  pastures. 


the  landscape.  Great  fields  of  corn  stood  in 
the  shock,  from  many  of  which  came  the 
gleam  of  the  yellow  pumpkins,  recalling  the 
good  old  farm  poem  of  the  Hoosier  poet, 
Riley : 

“When  the  frost  is  on  the  pumpkin 
And  the  fodder’s  in  the  shock”— 

As  the  farmsteads  sped  past  me,  I  thought 

_  of  the  thousands  of  farm 

:  >  <s  >•  homes  all  over  this  broad 

'  J"X  f  land  of  ours,  where  at  that 

time  of  day  and  year  the 
%  men  folks  were  going  about 

f:  their  chores,  later  coming 

H  in  to  eat  supper  and  to 

gather  round,  the  fire 

MvL,  and  the  reading  table 

.  ~2ggg  in  the  old  “settin’ 

f  11111  Next  morning  when  we 

awoke,  we  were  in  the 

the  land  of  corn.  On  each 
side  of  the  train  were  fields 
after  fields  of  this  fine  old 
American  crop  stretching 
away  to  the  horizon,  some 

( Continued  on  page  16) 


A  Wisconsin  dairy  farmer  and  his  family, 
work  hard,”  he  said,  "but  we  are  happy.” 


The  farmstead  on  a  Wisconsin  dairy  farm 
source  of  water  on  all  these  farms. 


Notice  the  windmill  pump,  which  Is  the  only 
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KINNEY  SHOES 


ONE  OF  OUR  280  STORES  NEAR  YOU 


Misses’  Brown  or  Gun  Metal 
Lace  Shoes. 

Sizes:  1  lYi  to  2 — $2.29.  Same 
model  for  Growing  Girts. 

Sizes:  2V. 2  to  7  -  $2.69. 


$9.29 


Women's  Patent  1-strap  pump  with 
cut-out  design  on  quarter.  Cohan 
heel  ...  $3.49 


Larger  Variety — Better  Service — Lower  Prices 
Three  Reasons  for  Buying  the 
Family’s  Shoes  at  KINNEY’S 


KINNEY’S  vast  resources  from 
beginning  to  end  of  pro¬ 
duction  make  possible  econ¬ 
omies  that  enable  you  to  save 
money.  They  also  mean  that 
Kinney’s  can  show  you  a  larger 
variety  of  shoes  and  give  you 
better  service. 

These  are,  indeed,  the  reasons 
why  Kinney  has  grown  to  be 
the  great  organization  it  is  — 
with  its  own  five  big  factories 
and  more  than  280  shoe  stores 
serving  over  6,000,000  of  the 
nation’s  shoe  wearers.  These 


are  the  reasons  why  Kinney 
believes  you  will  like  to  buy 
Kinney  Shoes  —  and  like  to 
wear  them. 

As  for  fit,  looks,  wearing 
quality — you  have  but  to  see 
and  try  on  a  pair  of  Kinney 
Shoes  to  know  that  they  are 
better.  The  next  time  you  are 
near  a  Kinney  Shoe  Store,  step 
in  and  give  your  family  the 
chance  to  become  one  of  the 
many  farm  families  served  by 
Kinney.  Prompt,  courteous, 
efficient,  friendly  service  is  the 
Kinney  watchword. 


5% 


.  will  be 
0  allowed  for 
a  limited  time  on 
purchases  made  at 
one  time  amounting 
to  $10  or  more .  Clip 
this  square  and 
bring  it  with  you. 


Men's  16-inch  Tan  High  jj) 
Cut,  uppers  of  soft  retan 
leather,  moccasin  Damp, 
white  rubber  storm  welt¬ 
ing  around  sole  —  Com¬ 
position  soles.  Rubber 
Heels. 


Men’s  Blach  or  Tan  Dress  Shoes.  Good¬ 
year  Welt.  Rubber  Heels.  -  $3.49 


Boys' Tan  Lace  Shoes.  Brass 
Eyelets.  Goodyear  Welt  con¬ 
struction.  Rubber  Heels.  Same 
model  in  Black. 

Sizes:  9  to  13Vo  —  $2.69 
Sizes:  1  to  5!4  —  $2.98 
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weather  we  have  had  this  year  in  which 
to  gather  and  haul  the  fruit. 

The  yield  was  somewhat  disappoint¬ 
ing.  It  was  even  be- 
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The  Apple  Harvest  Is  Finished 

yl  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Falk 

V77E  are  through  gy  ^  Q  BURRITT  hauling  and  other 

™  nearly  three  work  to  the  men. 

weeks  ahead  of  the  last  two  seasons.  The  fine  fruit  which  has  been  so  care- 
partly  because,of  the  much  smaller  crop  fully  tended  and  watched  all  the  long 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  splendid  season  disappears  all  too  soon.  I  hate 

to  see  it  go  off  the  trees.  It  is  the 
beautiful  fruition  of  a  season’s  labor. 

The  cabbage  market  causing  own¬ 
ers  of  cabbage  considerable  anxiety.  It 
low  the  reduced  esti-  has  been  falling  steadily  all  the  season 

mates  which  have  and  has  now  reached  a  point  where  it 

been  lowered  almost  hardly  pays  to  harvest  the  crop.  Four 

every  month  since  and  five  dollars  per  ton  is  about  the 

jgi  fggp  they  were  originally  local  market,  and  at  many  local  points 

'l  til  made.  There  is  a  still  no  cabbage  being  loaded.  Storage  space 

is  practically  all  taken  and  it  looks  like 
heavy  storing.  I  do  not  like  the  stor¬ 
age  outlook  both  because  of  our  own 
sale  as  the  greater  probable  heavy  holdings  and  of  report- 
part  of  the  crop  has  ed  heavy  acreage  in  Texas  and  in  the 
either  been  sold  in  flooded  areas  in  the  lower  Mississippi 
bulk  or  packed  unclassified.  This  un-  Valley.  Warm  weather  has  probably 
classified  pack  is  generally  a  pretty  good  slowed  up  our  present  markets  here 
one  as  color  is  the  same  and  as  only  somewhat  and  we  are  hoping  that  cold 
slight  defects— of  which  the  small  side  weather  may  bring  some  improvement, 
stings  of  codlin  moth  are  the  most  Since  writing  last  week’s  notes  on 


made.  There  is  a  still 
smaller  amount  of  a 
grade  or  No.  1,  pack¬ 
ed  fruit  available  for 


Burritt. 


common— are  put  into  this  pack. 

Good  Demand  for  Cider  Apples 


hunting  a  neighboring  farmer  has  been 
shot  in  the  back  by  a  earless  hunter 
while  picking  apples.-  Another  farmer 

•  in'll  j  *s  rePorted  as  having  had  a  cow  shot. 

Prices  are  the  best  since  1921  and  j£  i-g^iggs  hunting  keeps  up,  it 

make  up  for  the  small  crop,  at  leabt  for  won’£  he  long  before  hunters  will  lose 
the  grower  who  has  any.  For  the  a]j  their  hunting  privileges. — Hilton,  N. 
many  who  have  no  crop  at  all  the  good  y.,  October  29. 
prices  are  only  an  aggravation.  Good 
packs  of  unclassified  Baldwins  are  worth 
about  five  dollars  per  barrel  as  they  lay 
in  storage.  Greenings  have  reached  as 
bight  as  eight  dollars  per  barrel  for 

No.  Is.  CHORT  courses  in  agriculture  during 


State  Colleges  Offer  Short 
Courses  in  Agriculture 


Red  varieties  packed  in  bushel  bask-  ^  the  coming  fall  and  winter  are  of_ 
ets,  such  as  Wealthy.  Rome.  Spy,  e  c.,  £ered  bojj,  die  ]\jew  Jersey  and  New 
are  worth  from  one  dollar  fiity  to  two  York  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture.  Six 
dollars  per  bushel  according  to  qua  lty.  j2-week  courses,  beginning  November  14 
Drop  apples  including  ciders  sell  readi  y  a^d  closing  February  17  are  offered  by 
for  one  dollar  per  hundred.  On  the  T\jew  Jersey  College.  Courses 


_  _  _ _  are 

whole  one-third  to  one-half  of  last  given  jn  general  agriculture,  dairy  farm- 
year’s  crop  will  bring  the  growers  who  jnjr  dajry  manufacturers,  fruit  growing, 
have  it  about  as  much  or  perhaps  a  vegetable  gardening  and  poultry  hus- 
little  more  money  than  they  received  in  foandry.  The  courses  are  open  to  any 
1926.  And  the  cost  of  harvest  is  pro-  one  0f  25  years  or  older  who  has  had  a 
pocrionately  less. 

Kieffer  pears  have  been  a  fairly  large 
and  quite  unsatisfactory  crop  this  year, 
because  of  their  small  size  and  severe 
injury  from  psylla.  Some  crops  were 
so  small  that  they  were  not  harvested. 

Others  graded  out  almost  half  below 
two  inches.  This  was  the  worst  year 
for  pear  psylla  in  many  years.  In  spite 


public  school  education.  In  addition  to 
these  courses,  there  will  be  a  number  of 
1-week  and  2-week  courses  in  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  control,  milk  testing,  live  stock 
feeding,  vegetable  gardening,  tractors,  and 
ice  cream  making. 

Anyone  interested  in  these  shorter 
courses  should  write  to  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  at  New  Brunswick,  New 


of  two  very  thorough  control  sprays,  Jersey,  asking  for  information. 


late  in  the  season  the  damage  was  so 
severe  as  to  injure  foliage  as  well  as 
fruit.  Few  growers  applied  a  third 
spray  as  it  had  never  been  necessary 


New  York  State  College  offers  courses 
in  poultry  and  dairy  industries,  fruit  grow¬ 
ing,  floriculture  and  vegetable  gardening. 
In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  general 


before.  The  early  season  price  was  course  in  agriculture.  These  courses  start  in 
$1.10  per  hundred  weight  or  sixty  cents  November  and  continue  until  February  17. 
per  bushel  for  inch  and  three  quarters  Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  New  York 
and  up  pears.  This  price  later  fell  to  State  and  it  is  estimated  that  $250  is  a 
seventy-five  cents  per  hundred  weight,  reasonable  estimate  of  the  cost  for  the 
Many  pears  were  not  harvested  at  all.  three  months  course. 


A  Great  Fall 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  Poultrymen  usually  make  the  most 
beautiful  week  of  weather  than  we  have  money  when  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
had  during  the  last  week  in  October,  of  their  flocks  are  pullets  each  year. 
Temperatures  were 
above  normal.  There 
was  little  or  no  wind 
and  no  rain.  One  or 
two  light  frosts  occur- 
ed.  The  ground  was 
firm  and  permitted 
hauling  full  loads  direct 
from  the  orchards  with 
trucks.  Everyone  made 
the  most  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  finish  fruit 
picking.  It  was  a  very 
enjoyable  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  week.  There  is  no 
farm  job  that  I  enjoy 
more  than  picking  fruit 
and  I  usually  spend  the 
harvest  season  in  the 
apple  trees  leaving 


Auntie  (arriving  on  beach) — Well,  my  dears,  looking 
for  pretty  pebbles?  .  . 

Nephew — No,  we've  forgotten  where  we’ve  buried 
Uncle. — Humorist. 
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Better  Eggs  Mean  Better  Prices 


(3)  58# 


How  the  New  Egg  Law  in  New  York  Will  Affect  Farmers 


By  H.  D.  PHILLIPS 


Editor’s  Note  : — If  more  detailed,  information 
about  the  new  egg  grades  is  wanted  write  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  bulletin. 

EW  YORK  State’s  new  egg  law  spells 
Opportunity  for  the  Eastern  farmer  and 
poultryman  who  is  alert  to  seize  his 
advantage. 

All  the  provisions  in  the  law  and  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  which  have  been  issued  are  aimed  at  just 
one  thing,  the  sale  of  eggs  to  con¬ 
sumers  strictly  on  a  basis  of  quality. 

This  means  a  greater  discrimination 
in  the  markets  than  ever  before  in 
favor  of  top  quality  eggs.  Nearness 
to  market  gives  a  very  great  advant¬ 
age  in  putting  such  eggs  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Of  course,  the  careless  egg 
producer  will  be  penalized  more  than 
he  has  ever  been  in  the  past,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  he  is  located,  but  the 
nearby  farmer  or  poultryman  who 
will  use  proper  care  in  handling  his 
flock  and  in  marketing  his  eggs  is 
sure  to  profit  greatly  under  the  new 
plan  because  of  the  special  ad¬ 
vantage  which  is  his  because  of 
location. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  law  and 
the  regulations  are  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  made  a  misdemeanor  to 
offer  or  sell  for  food  any  egg  unfit 
for  human  consumption. 

2.  False  or  misleading  advertis¬ 
ing  or  other  such  representation  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  eggs  is 
also  made  a  misdemeanor. 

3.  A  standard  for  fresh  eggs  is 
established  and  no  egg  below  this 
standard  may  be  offered  or  sold  as 


Director,  Bureau  of  Markets,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 

“fresh”,  “strictly  fresh”,  “day-old”,  “hennery”, 
“new-laid”,  etc. 

4.  All  eggs  must  be  offered  and  sold  to  re¬ 
tailers  and  to  consumers  on  the  basis  of  specific 
grades,  except  eggs  offered  and  sold  by  the  per¬ 


son  whose  hens  produced  the  eggs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  three  of  these 
provisions  apply  to  every  person  selling  eggs. 
There  are  no  exemptions.  No  farmer,  whole¬ 
sale  dealer,  retailer,  or  anyone  else,  may  sell  eggs 
unfit  for  food,  misrepresent  the  quality  of  the 
eggs  sold,  or  sell  as  a  fresh  egg  one  not  fresh 
according  to  the  established  standard — which  will 
be  described  in  a  moment. 

The  fourth  provision  is  different. 
First,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  use 
of  the  grades  is  required  only  when 
eggs  are  sold  to  retailers  or  to  con¬ 
sumers.  In  other  words,  the  grades 
are  retail  grades  and  do  not  apply 
when  eggs  are  sold  in  the  ordinary 
fashion  to  a  wholesale  dealer  or  to 
a  jobber.  The  second  point  is  the 
exemption  in  favor  of  any  person 
selling  eggs  of  his  or  her  own  pro¬ 
duction,  even  if  the  sale  is  to  a  re¬ 
tailer  or  to  a  consumer.  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  the  farmer  or  the 
poultryman  is  entirely  exempt  from 
using  the  grades  as  long  as  he  sells 
only  eggs  laid  by  his  own  hens.  If 
he  buys  eggs  from  his  neighbors  and 
sells  them  to  a  retailer  or  to  a  con¬ 
sumer,  he  must  sell  such  eggs  on  a 
grade  basis,  but  not  if  he  sells  to  a 
wholesale  dealer.  < 

The  New  York  State  Grades  are 
based  on  the  Standards  of  Quahty 
for  Individual  Eggs  proposed  some 
time  ago  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  are  five  in  number, 
as  follows :  Nearby  Fancy  Grade, 
Grade  A,  Grade  B,  Grade  C.  and  Un» 
( Continued  on\pagc  6) 


TABLE  A— NEW  YORK  STATE  RETAIL  EGG  GRADES 

(Based  on  the  U.  S.  Standards  of  Quality  for  Individual  Eggs ) 


Grade  Factors 
(Tested  by 
Candling) 

Standard  Specifications  (See  Note) 

Nearby  Fancy 
Grade 

Grade  A 

Grade  B 

Grade  C 

Size 

Uniform 

Uniform 

Uniform 

may  be  varia¬ 
ble 

Shell 

clean,  sound 

clean,  sound 

clean,  sound 

may  be  clean  or 
dirty,  sound 
or  checked 

Air  Cell 

Ys  in.  or  less- 
localized,  reg¬ 
ular 

2  8  in.  or  less 
localized, 
regular 

%  in.  or  less 
localized,  may 
be  slightly 
tremulous 

May  be  over  % 
in.  May  be 
bubbly  or 
freely  mobile. 

Yolk 

May  be  dimly 
visible 

May  be  visible. 

May  be  visible, 
mobile 

May  be  plainly 
visible;  dark 
in  color,  free¬ 
ly  mobile 

White 

Firm,  clear 

Firm,  clear 

Reasonably 

firm 

May  be  weak 
and  watery 

Germ 

No  visible 
development 

No  visible 
development 

Development 
may  be  slight¬ 
ly  visible 

Development 
may  be  clear¬ 
ly  visible  but 
no  blood 
showing 

UNCLASSI-  No  fixed  standard  for  this  grade,  except  that  eggs  may  not  be  be- 

FIED  low  the  standard  for  Grade  C.  Includes  eggs  of  variable  quality  and 

GRADE  size  unsorted  or  too  variable  in  quality  or  size  to  be  sold  under 

any  of  the  other  grade  designations.  Shells  may  be  clean  or  dirty, 
sound  or  checked. 


NOTE: — For  Nearby  Fancy,  Grade  A,  and  Grade  B,  ten  or  nwre  eggs  in  each  dozen  must 
meet  the  standard  for  the  grade  as  given  above.  Two  eggs  in  each  dozen  may  be  below  the 
standard  for  the  grade  but  they  may  not  be  below  the  standard  for  the  next  lower  grade. .  For 
Grade  C  and  Unclassified  Grade,  no  eggs  may  be  below  the  standard  as  given  above. 


T aking  The  Drudgery  Out  of  F arm  Accounts 

How  Some  Genesee  County  Farmers  Cooperate  in  Keeping  Figures  on  Their  Business 


THE  farmers  of  Genesee  County,  New 
York  through  their  Farm  Bureau 
have  secured  a  farm  management  ser¬ 
vice  which  is  not  duplicated  anywhere 
else  in  the  State  or  in  the  United  States.  Fifty- 
five  farmers,  a  few  of  whom  are  over  the  line 
in  the  Counties  bordering  on  Genesee  started 
keeping  daily  records  in  March,  1927,  of  their 
receipts  and  expenses  and  the  amount  of  labor 
spent  on  each  of  the  different  farm  enterprises. 

The  writer  visits  each  farmer  once  a  month 
and  posts  the  daily  memoranda  to 
the  ledger  and  labor  books.  For 
this  service  the  farmers  pay  $1.50 
each  month  and  the  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  Department  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  gives  some  help. 

Farm  Cost  Accounting  has  been 
carried  on  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  with  a  limited  number 
of  farmers  scattered  over  New 
York  State.  This  gives  valuable 
material  for  class  work  as  the 
farms  are  of  several  different 
types.  Many  of  these  farmers  keep 
records  a  few  years  and  then  stop. 

Others  are  waiting  to  be  taken  into 
this  service  so  a  few  new  coopera¬ 
tors  are  taken  on  each  year.  This 
work  is  supervised  by  a  man  from 
the  college,  the  farm  being  visited 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
year.  The  system  of  bookkeeping 
is  set  up,  by  which  the  farmer 
posts  in  a  ledger  all  receipts  and 
expenses  direct  to  the  enterprise 
concerned.  He  also  keeps  a  labor 


By  I.  F.  HALL 

Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Farm  Man- 
agement  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

record  in  which  is  posted  direct  to  each  enter¬ 
prise  all  work  as  done  on  the  several  crops  and 
livestock  enterprises.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  books  are  balanced  and  returned  to  the 
farmers  with  an  analysis  of  each  enterprise 
on  his  farm.  He  also  has  averages  of  all  the 
other  farms  with  which  to  make  comparisons. 


The  writer  has  been  a  cooperator  in  this  work 
since  1914  and  finds  cost  accounting  one  of 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  his  farm  business. 
There  is  nothing  a  farmer  can  do  that  will 
return  him  more  for  his  time  than  a  few  min¬ 
utes  each  day  to  record  his  labor  and  receipts 
and  expenses. 

The  farm  management  project  leaders  and 
others  in  Genesee  County  wanted  cost  account¬ 
ing  service,  so  it  was  decided  to  call  a  meeting 
at  which  a  representative  from  the  State  Col¬ 
lege  was  present  to  discuss  the 
proposition  with  several  farmers 
who  had  been  receiving  special 
farm  management  service  for  a 
number  of  years.  At  this  meeting 
it  was  decided  to  enroll  fifty  farm¬ 
ers  who  Avould  pay  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  per  month  for  a  man 
who  would  visit  each  farm  month¬ 
ly,  posting  all  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penses  together  with  what  labor 
records  they  would  keep.  The 
State  College  also  gives  financial 
aid  to  carry  out  this  work. 

No  special  effort  was  made  to 
get  these  men.  A  notice  was  given 
in  the  Farm  Bureau  News  that 
such  a  service  was  to  start  March 
first  and  before  the  month  of 
March  was  over  fifty-five  men  had 
received  the  first  month’s  visit.  The 
first  month  was  spent  in  taking  a 
detailed  inventory  on  each  farm. 
At  this  time  record  blanks  were 
placed  with  each  farmer  and  in¬ 
structions  given  as  to  the  method 
of  procedure  for  each.  It  was  sur- 
( Continued  on  page  9) 


— Courtesy  N.  Y.  S.  College  of  Agriculture. 

Keeping  farm  accounts  Is  work  Just  as  surely  as  producing  crops,  especially  after 
a  hard  day  In  the  field.  Many  farmers  say,  however,  that  keeping  accounts  is  one  of 
the  most  profitable  ways  of  using  time  on  their  farms. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

There  are  tzvo  good  rules  which  ought  to  he 
written  on  every  heart.  Never  believe  anything 
had  about  anybody  unless  you  positively  know  it 
is  true.  Never  tell  even  that  unless  you  feel  that 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  that  God  is  listen¬ 
ing  while  you  tell  it. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


What  Shall  We  Do  With  the  Trespasser? 

HE  farm  trespass  situation  is  getting  so  bad 
here  in  the  East  that  the  time  has  come  when 
farmers  and  their  organizations  and  papers  must 
unite  for  some  kind  of  a  program  to  save  farm¬ 
ers  from  this  great  annoyance  and  property 
losses.  Read  in  Mr,  Burritt’s  Western  New 
York  talk  this  time  how  one  of  his  neighbors 
was  injured  while  picking  apples  by  a  stray  shot 
and  another  lost  a  cow  from  the  same  cause.  Not 
a  day  goes  by  this  time  of  the  year  that  we  do  not 
hear  of  similar  incidents.  Every  day  we  receive 
letters  from  farmers  telling  how  hunters  and 
trespassers  have  broken  down  their  fences  and 
carelessly  or  maliciously  destroyed  their  prop¬ 
erty  until  the  situation  has  become  serious  and 
intolerable.  It  is  too  had,  for  the  great  majority 
of  hunters  are  good  sportsmen  and  there  are 
many  farmers  who  like  to  hunt.  But  all  suffer 
through  the  bad  sportsmanship  of  the  minority. 

We  need  a  better  trespass  law. 


“These  Changing  Times” 

ID  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  how  tremend¬ 
ously  the  world  you  live  in  has  changed  in 
the  last  twenty-five  to  fifty  years?  The  coming 
of  a  mechanical  age  has  revolutionized  our  cus¬ 
toms,  our  business,  our  thinking,  and  our  very 
lives.  How  many  of  you  remember  when  the 
potato  bugs  first  appeared?  It  was  not  so  long 
ago,  yet  think  of  the  bugs  and  diseases  that  have 
since  come  to  afflict  the  farmer  and  make  his 
business  more  complicated. 

Every  middle-aged  person  can  remember  the 
first  bicycle  with  the  high  wheel  in  front  and  the 
small  wheel  tagging  on  behind.  Consider  for  a 
moment  the  methods  of  transportation  that  have 
come  since  the  first  bicycle.  Think  what  the  auto¬ 
mob  le  alone  has  brought  to  the  farmer  in  con¬ 
venience,  a  changed  viewpoint,  and  new  problems. 


These,  and  the  other  hundreds  of  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  changes  are  discussed  In  a  new  book 
just  published  by  Macmillan  Company  of  New 
York  City  ($2.50)  written  by  E.  R.  Eastman, 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist,  It  is 
the  story  of  farm  progress  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  and  is  written 
in  the  same  language  and  with  the  same  under^ 
standing  of  a  farmer’s  viewpoint  and  problems 
as  was  shown  by  the  same  author  in  ‘‘The  Trouble 
Maker.” 

Mr.  Eastman  tells  of  riding  a  horse  twenty-five 
years  ago  from  his  father’s  farm  to  the  dis¬ 
tant  village  after  the  mail  once  a  week  and  he 
compares  that  with  the  changes  in  communica¬ 
tion  that  have  come  since  through  the  R.F.D.  and 
the  rural  telephone.  His  chapter  and  the  illustra¬ 
tions  on  the  development  of  farm  machinery  will 
be  read  with  great  interest  by  all  farm  people. 
Other  chapters  treat  of  the  rural  school  problem, 
the  rural  church,  the  cooperative  organizations, 
and  their  remarkable  development  in  the  last 
quarter  century.  There  is  a  review  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  important  farm  laws  passed,  a  discussion 
of  the  discouraging  farm  tax  situation,  of  agri¬ 
cultural  education  and  its  development,  of  the 
problem  of  our  young  people,  and  the  deserted 
farms. 

Through  all  the  book  there  is  a  hopeful  out¬ 
look.  What  is  to  become  of  American  farming 
if  our  cities  continue  to  grow?  The  country  has 
given  a  background  of  simplicity,  economy,  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  hard  work  to  all  American  in¬ 
dustrial  \md  professional  life,  and  has  laid  the 
foundations  of  our  government.  Is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  who  has  done  all  of  this  to  become 
like  the  Indian,  “The  Vanishing  American”?  Is 
the  drain  of  the  city  on  the  man  power  of  the 
farms  becoming  so  great  as  to  force  agriculture 
gradually  back  to  peasantry?  Mr.  Eastman  ad¬ 
mits  that  there  is  a  danger  here,  but  he  is 
optimistic  in  his  answer  and  he  shows  that  the 
changes  of  the  past  quarter  century,  while  bring¬ 
ing  many  new  problems,  have  also  on  the  whole 
meant  more  proogress  and  happiness  for  farm 
people,  and  that  by  the  same  token  the  future 
looks  bright  for  the  'young  man  or  woman  who 
wants  to  make  of  farming  a  real  trade  or 
profession. 

This  book  should  be  in  every  farmer’s  library. 

Who  Can  Ask  for  Better  Weather? 

NE  of  our  readers  writes  us  that  this  has 
been  the  nicest  fall  in  many  years.  We  fully 
agree.  It  is  rather  strange  how  weather  balances 
itself,  the  good  against  the  had.  If  we  have 
one  season  with  the  weather  disagreeable  day 
after  day,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  followed  be¬ 
fore  the  year  is  out  with  an  equal  amount  of  fine 
sunshiny  days.  In  this  connection,  we  often  re¬ 
call  the  fine  old  promise  that  never  yet  has  failed*: 
“There  will  always  be  a  seed  time  and  a  harvest.” 


Injustice  to  New  Jersey  Seed  Potato 
Growers 

F  you  are  a  potato  grower  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  Mr.  Kirby,  our  New  Jersey 
editor,  has  to  say  about  the  unjust  situation  now 
faced  by  many  New  Jersey  seed  potato  growers. 
You  will  find  the  article  on  our  news  page.  It 
shows  that  a  false  report  can  be  just  as  injurious 
to  farmers  as  it  is  sometimes  when  it  causes  a 
run  on  a  bank.  We  are  glad  that  American 
Agriculturist  can  he  of  service  to  these  farm¬ 
ers  in  telling  the  truth  about  this  situation. 

0  s 


Do  Not  Buy  Poor  Seed  Corn 

R.  J.  S.  MORSE  of  Cedar  Cliff  Farm,  Le- 
vanna,  N.  Y.,  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  some  unscrupulous  seed  dealers  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  short  corn  situation  to 
sell  seed  corn  for  next  year  at  exorbitant 
prices.  Mr.  Morris  says:  “This  was  brought 
to  my  attention  recently  by  a  neighbor  who 
had  just  had  a  visit  from  a  seed  salesman  who 
urged  him  to  buy  seed  corn  which  had  no  proof 


of  quality  at  $5.00  per  bushel,  stating  that  seed 
would  be  extremely  scarce.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  seed  corn  will  be 
somewhat  scarce  for  the  coming  season  and 
for  this  reason  farmers  should  make  every 
effort  to  select  and  carefully  store  their  own 
seed,  if  possible,  but  Mr.  Morris  is  absolutely 
right  in  his  warning  not  to  buy  unknown  seed 
at  high  prices. 


Do  You  Like  Your  Radio? 

UR  enthusiastic  radio  folks  will  have  until 
December  1st  to  write  us  a  letter  in  our 
prize  contest  about  the  radio.  We  will  pay  $5, 
$3,  and  $2  respectively  for  the  first,  second  and 
third  best  letters  on  this  subject,  and  we  will 
also  give  $1  each  for  all  the  other  good  letters 
we  can  use.  Do  not  make  your  letters  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length.  Tell  us 
about  your  radio  experience.  How  has  the  radio 
helped  you,  in  connection  with  your  farm  busi¬ 
ness  and  as  an  educator  and  entertainer? 


What  Will  We  Do  When  They  Are  Gone? 

“The  country  doctor,  driving  day  and  night  on  his 
long  rounds  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  has  always  been 
a  romantic  figure  of  American  life.  He  is  often  the 
outstanding  member  of  his  community,  friend  and 
adviser  to  all  his  neighbors  as  well  as  their  physi¬ 
cian.  He  is  a  man  whom  the  country  cannot  afford 
to  lose.  Certainly  some  means  should  be  found  to 
attract  physicians  to  a  service  so  vital  to  our  Nation¬ 
al  well-being.” — Outlook. 

EVERY  farm  family  will  say  “Amen”  to  what 
is  said  above  about  the  country  doctor.  He 
is  disappearing  from  country  districts,  and  every 
country  doctor  who  leaves  for  the  city  increases 
the  problem  of  raising  a  family  in  rural  sections. 


American  Fanners  Could  Use  More 
Fertilizer 

NITED  STATES  farmers  are  comparatively 
small  users  of  fertilizer.  Germany  uses  200 
pounds  of  plant  food  per  acre;  Belgium  513 
pounds;  Holland  674  pounds  and  France  and 
Italy  50  potfffds,  while  United  States  uses  only 
6.4  pounds  per  crop  acre. 

Those  who  are  worrying  about  a  future  short¬ 
age  of  food  in  this  country  should  note  the  above 
figures  and  the  tremendous  possibility  of  increas¬ 
ing  food  production  as  soon  as  it  pays  our 
farmers  to  grow  it. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

SOMEONE  on  the  staff  of  Prairie  Farmer,  a 
Standard  Farm  Paper  published  in  Illinois, 
writes  each  week  a  little  piece  which  is  published 
in  several  farm  papers  called  “The  Rhyme  of 
the  Lazy  Farmer”.  Most  of  these  have  a  good 
laugh  in  them  in  addition  to  a  lot  of  common 
sense.  Here  is  a  good  example. 

A  lawyer  came  to  see  me — “Chief,”  says  he, 
“that  chicken  thief,  that  you’ve  got  locked  up  in 
the  jail,  I’ve  come  to  get  him  out  on  bail.” 

Says  I :  “Young  feller,  guess  again,  that  feller 
stole  a  Cochin  hen.  He  sneaked  into  a  widow  s 
coop  a-hankerin’  for  chicken  soup.  A-raisin^ 
chicken's  ain’t  no  use,  with  men  like  him  a-runmn 
loose,  he  ought  to  stay  behind  the  bars ;  when  I 
gave  out  campaign  cigars  I  said  that  there  wan  t 
any  chance  that  I’d  parole  the  miscreants. 

“Hold  on  there,  judge,”  that  lawyer  cried,  “the 
right  of  bail  can’t  be  denied,  I’m  holding  right 
here  in  my  hand  the  constitution  of  this  land, 
if  you  don’t  hail  that  thief  to  me,  I’ll  habeus 
corpus  him,  by  gee !” — “Or  cholera  morbus  o 
him,  too,”  says  I,  “I  don’t  care  what  you  do,  I 
want  two  thousand  dollars  bail  to  let  that  feller 
out  of  jail,”— “You  robber,”  he  said  with  a 
snort. — I  fined  him  for  contempt  of  court,  and 
then  because  he  couldn’t  pay  the  sheriff  hustle 
him  away  and  put  him  in  the  very  cell  with  that 
thief;  how  he  did  yell!  We’d  git  more  justice, 
without  fail,  if  still  more  lawyers  was  in  jail  I 
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What  Should  Eastern  Farms  Sell  For? 

And  Other  Interesting  Letters  From  the  Editor’s  Mail 


1 


Editor’s  Note: — Many  of  our  readers  will 
remember  a  rather  pathetic  letter  on  the  Service 
Bureau  page  of  the  October  i$th  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist,  signed  by  Mrs.  J.  K. 
in  which  she  tells  of  the  hard  lot  that  she  and  her 
husband  have  had  to  raise  a  large  family  on  a 
tenant  farm. 

The  sympathetic  nature  of  farm  folks  is  proven 
by  the  large  number  of  letters  that  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  and  forwarded  to  Mrs.  J.  K.  many  of 
which  offer  her  and  her  family  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  and  a  few  some  good  tenant  farms  to 
work.  We  are  publishing  here,  one  of  the  many 
received  and  more  will  appear  later  on  the  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  page. 

A  Suggestion  to  Mrs.  J.  K. 

WE  always  enjoy  reading  your  “Service 
Bureau'’  page.  I  just  came  across  a  letter 
that  seems  to  compel  me  to  write.  I  hope  a  word 
of  cheer  may  help  this  dis¬ 
couraged  mother.  It  seems  to 
me  she  needs  to  take  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  which  she  no  '  doubt 
would  consider  a  selfish  thing 
to  do  and  probably  impossible. 

It  would  be  a  kind  thing  be¬ 
cause  the  rest  of  the  family 
would  benefit  in  her  improved 
outlook.  When  she  says  they 
never  make  anything,  L_take  it 
she  means  dollars  left  after 
necessary  expenses  are  met. 

Yet  she  Says  they  have  a  good 
supply  of  good  tools.  I  judge 
worth  considerable  more  than 
the  four  hundred  ($400)  dol¬ 
lars,  still  due  on  them.  We 
know  it  costs  a  lot  to  bring 
up  a  family  (both  in  money 
and  work),  but  a  nice  family 
is  just  one  of  the  things  dol¬ 
lars  can’t  buy.  A  habit  of 
looking  on  the  bright  side  of 
things  helps  a  lot  and  can  be 
cultivated  if  it  is  not  natural. 

She  speaks  as  though 
enough  to  eat  and  a  leaky  roof 
is  not  much  compensation, 
perhaps  not,  but  I  know  three 
men  who  have  families  (are 


see  not?  then  do  we  with  patience  wait 
for  it.” 

I  would  also  advise  Mrs.  J.  K.  to  try  to  get 
away  from  home,  once  in  a  while  at  least  out  into 
the  open  where  she  can  commune  with  God. — 
Mrs.  C.  H.,  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 

A  Fair  for  Farmers 

<< FEEING  much  interested  in  farmers’  fairs, 
fl  the  enclosed  clipping  from  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  recently  caught  my  at¬ 
tention.  As  it  is  so  much  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  I 
thought  it  would  interest  you.  Although  the 
fair  was  not  in  my  county  and  I  did  not  attend  it, 
judging  from  newspaper  reports  at  the  time,  it 
was  a  splendid  success  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

“Wyoming  County  held  two  fairs  (of  the  old 


money  that  usually  has  gone  outside  the  state  will  re¬ 
main  right  here. 


*  * 
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4-H  Club  Champions  at  the  State  Fair  Cattle  Show 


be  out  of  a  job  in  a  few  days 
One  said  to  me  the  other  day, 

“The  farmer  is  sure  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  anyway.”  Not  one  of 
these  three  know  where  to 
find  work,  though  no  doubt 
they  will  somewhere.  Perhaps  a  little  time  and 
money  spent  on  a  pump  and  some  other  things 
would  pay  them  even  if  they  could  only  use 
them  one  year.  If  a  landlord  sees  a  tenant  is 
fixing  things  up  it  is  going  to  be  to  his  interest 
to  keep  him  if  he  can.  To  plant  a  few 
flowers  is  not  a  big  job,  the  children 
would  enjoy  it,  and  if  some  perennials 
were  started  it  might  cheer  some  other 
discouraged  family. 

One  does  not  need  a  car  to  enjoy  themselves 
(though  I’ll  admit  they  are  very  nice).  We  used 
to  get  to  church,  grange,  etc.,  when  we  had  to  de¬ 
pend  on  a  horse  and  it  seems  just  as  much  an 
effort  to  get  started  with  a  car  to  take  us,  no 
matter  where  we  are  going.  I  could  enjoy  a 
picnic  with  the  family  more  than  a  movie.  As 
to  the  leaky  roof,  they  will  get  that  way  no 
matter  whether  it  is  renter  or  owner  who  sleeps 
under  them,  ours  leaks  too. 

The  county  poor  board  is  planned  to  help  peo¬ 
ple  in  need  and  I  can  not  see  that  it  is  any  dis¬ 
grace  to  receive  countv  helps,  when  one  has  done 
the  best  they  can.  Have  faith  that  “all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God.” 
“For  we  are  saved  by  hope :  but  hope  that  is  seen 
is  not  hope :  for  what  a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he 
yet  hope  for?  But  if  we  hope  for  that  we 


'T’HESE  animals  were  champions  in  their  respective  breeds  at  Syracuse  this  fall.  From 
-*•  left  to  right  they  are  champion  Ayrshire  owned  by  John  Crowley  of  the  Jefferson 
Farm  School  at  Watertown,  Holstein  owned  by  Ward  Winson  of  Guilford,  Jersey  owned 
by  Peter  Lucksinger  of  Syracuse,  Brown  Swiss  owned  by  Charles  Goodwin  of  Guilford, 
Milking  Shorthorn  owned  by  Robert  Brew  of  Bergen,  and  Guernsey  owned  by  Dorothy 
Onderdonk  of  Hall.  One  of  the  best  hopes  for  the  agriculture  of  the  future  is  the 
splendid  training  our  boys  and  girls  are  getting  all  over  the  land  by  their  4-H  club  work. 
Not  only  are  they  learning  the  scientific  foundations  for  farming  but  more  than  this 
they  are  learning  to  love  it  as  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  all  occupations  of 
man. 


type)  for  many  years,  one  at  Perry  and  one  at 
Warsaw.  This  year  they  were  abandoned  but 
as  this  left  the  4-H  Clubs  in  the  County  with¬ 
out  any  place  to  exhibit  the  results  of  their 
efforts,  the  idea  was  conceived  of  holding  a  real 
‘dirt  farmer’  fair  of  their  own  with  what  success 
you  may  read.  This  seems  to  me  a  good  example 
for  other  counties,  whose  fairs  having  been  go¬ 
ing  to  the  dogs  for  the  last  few  years,  to 
follow. 

“This  is  the  center  of  a  very  fine  farming  com¬ 
munity  and  is  considered  the  greatest  bean  grow¬ 
ing  section  in  Western  New  York.  Wyoming 
County  also  raises  many  fine  sheep.” — Mrs. 
O.  H.,  New  York. 

The  clipping  referred  to  in  above  letter  fol¬ 
lows  : 

For  the  first  time  in  twelve  years  the  Perry  fair 
this  year  reports  a  profit.  It  was  held  only  two  days 
and  exhibits  were  confined  entirely  to  Wyoming  county, 
but  so  much  interest  was  taken  by  the  farmers  that 
the  premiums  probably  will  exceed  $4,000.  It  was 
managed  entirely  by  farmers  and  purely  on  a  coopera¬ 
tive  basis. 

There  were  no  races,  except  a  mule  race  and  no 
premiums  were  given  for  fancy  work.  Free  attrac¬ 
tions  also  were  banned. 

Knowing  the  competition  of  professional  exhibitors 
was  lacking,  local  farmers  decided  they  had  a  chance 
to  win  some  of  the  premiums  and  hence  much  of  the 


A  Plea  for  Reforestation 

FOR  some  years  I  have  been  keenly  interested 
in  the  editorials  of  your  paper  and  have 
noted  particularly  the  efforts  you  are  making  to 
bring  about  an  improvement  in  the  farm  situa¬ 
tion  through  the  instrumentality  of  sane  prac¬ 
tices  rather  than  questionable  legislation. 

You  have  been  advocating  the  elimination  of 
the  boarder  cow,  due  to  its  inability  to  produce 
a  quantity  and  quality  of  milk  that  successfully 
competes  with  the  better-than-average  cow. 
Surely  this  is  sane  advice.  What  should  we  do 
with  the  acres  that  are  the  “boarder”  acres? 
That  is,  acres  that  cannot  be  made  to  produce  a 
crop  that  will  profitably  compete  with  the  vast 
acreage  of  more  productive  land.  Obviously  we 

cannot  dispose  of  this  poor 
land  to  the  butcher,  which  is 
what  we  do  with  the  lpw  pro¬ 
ducing  cow. 

I  recently  read  an  editorial 
in  a  farm  paper  to  the  effect 
that  during  colonial  days  400 
man  hours  were  required  to 
produce  an  acre  of  corn, 
whereas  in  the  corn  belt  it 
now  requires  4  man  hours. 
Stated  differently,  one  man 
can  now  produce  75  times  as 
much  corn  through  his  own 
efforts  as  he  could  have  done 
during  colonial  days.  Labor 
saving  devices  is,  of  course, 
the  cause,  but  even  with  such 
an  advance  in  labor  saving 
devices  successful  competition, 
in  the  production  of  crops 
cannot  be  carried  on  with  low 
productive  soil. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
should  we  plant  throughout 
the  whole  country  to  forest 
that  acreage  which  cannot 
successfully  compete  in  the 
production  of  tilled  crops 
due  to  character  of  soil,  cli¬ 
matic  conditions,  etc.,  that  we 
would  eventually  solve  more 
of  our  farm  problems  than 
we  are  likely  to  solve  through 
legislation  should  we  legislate 
till  “Doom’s  Day”. 

Some  of  the  outstanding 
benefits  that  we  would  derive 
from  such  a  practice  would  be: 

1st.  Elimination  of  a  large  acreage  of  low 
producing  land  from  farm  tillage. 

2nd.  Conservation  of  moisture  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  floods. 

3rd.  All-year-around  occupation  for  farm 
labor. 

4th.  Perpetual  supply  of  farm  fuel  produced 
on  the  farm  and  a  partial  supply  of  material  for 
fencing  and  farm  building. 

5th.  An  increase  in  our  wild  animal  and  bird 
life  due  to  providing  an  abundance  of  woods. 

All  of  the  above  should  contribute  to  making 
more  profitable  and  happy  the  lives  of  the  farm 
and  country  population. — F.  W.  M.,  New  York. 


What  Should  Eastern  Farms  Sell  For? 

AT  various  times  I  have  mentioned  cheap  farm 
lands  in  parts  of  New  York  State.  Fre¬ 
quently  these  have  been  about  ten  dollars  an  acre. 
From  time  to  time  I  have  had  inquiries  respect¬ 
ing  some  of  these  farms.  I  find  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  get  just  the  right  idea  respect¬ 
ing  cheap  lands  to  those  who  have  not  seen  them 
and  who  have  had  no  experience  with  such  land 
in  this  State.  In  relation  to  these  farms  I  desire 
( Continued  on  page  16) 
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Wherever  you  go 


HAVE  you  ever  wondered  why  Larro  is  so  highly 
praised — by  dairymen — by  feed  dealers  —  by  agri¬ 
cultural  college  men  —  even  by  competitive  feed  manu¬ 
facturers?  Wherever  you  go  men  never  fail  to  speak 
highly  of  Larro. 

In  fifteen  years  this  remarkable  ration  has  won  a  volume 
of  good  will  that  few  products  ever  enjoy.  Backed  by 
years  of  experimentation  at  Larro  Research  Farm,  it 
stands  approved  by  the  court  of  last  resort — the  court  of 
public  opinion.  It  has  become  the  standard  by  which 
dairy  feed  is  judged. 

Such  high  regard  for  a  product  does  not  just  happen  by 
accident — there  are  sound  reasons  back  of  it.  It  is  because 
the  formula  has  proved  the  most  economical  —  because 
each  ingredient  is  the  best  possible  quality  for  its 
purpose — because  it  is  always  exactly  the  same — because 
Larro  Dairy  Feed  is  always  good. 

And  most  important  of  all,  because  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairy  farmers  have  found  that  they  can  feed  it, 
and,  after  the  feed  bill  is  paid,  have  more  profit  than  from 
feeding  any  other  ration. 

Get  a  trial  order  from  your  Larro  dealer.  Ask  him  about 
the  generous  guarantee  that  enables  you  to  test  Larro 
without  risking  a  cent  of  money.  See  by  your  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  your  own  cows  the  big  difference  between 
ordinary  feed  and  the  one  big  profit  maker. 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 

DETROIT  -  *  -  MICHIGAN 
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Better  Eggs  Mean  Better  Prices 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


classified  Grade.  Detailed  grade  spec¬ 
ifications  are .  given  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

Grades 

For  enforcement  purposes,  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  grade  of  any  particular  egg 
or  eggs  is  to  be  made,  primarily,  on 
the  basis  of  the  test  known  as  “can¬ 
dling”.  This  test  has  long  been  in  use 
in  the  egg  trade  and  is  familiar  to  most 
poultrymen.  It  consists  of  examining 
the  egg  when  held  before  a  bright  light 
shining  through  a  small  opening  in  a 
dark  shield.  In  this  way,  without  break¬ 
ing  the  shell,  the  interior  quality  of  the 
egg  can  be  judged  very  accurately  by 
noting  the  size  of  the  air-cell,  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  yolk  and  of  the  germ,  con¬ 
dition  of  the  white,  etc.  *  In  the  sale 
of  eggs  the  candling  test  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory,  it  is  merely  to  be  used  in  case 
of  doubt  and  for  enforcement  purposes. 

It  is  probable  that  candling  will  be 
applied  by  wholesalers  to  most  eggs 
which  they  sell  to  retailers,  at  least  in 
warm  weather;  but  so  far  as  the  farmer 
is  concerned  it  is  not  vitally  necessary 
for  him  to  have  an  expert  knowledge  of 
the  candling  specifications.  If  the  ex¬ 
act  age  and  history  of  an  egg  is  known, 
a  very  accurate  guess  can  be  made  as 
to  the  grade  without  candling.  The 
farmer’s  task  is.  to  provide  suitable 
quarters  for  his  hens,  gather  his  eggs 
frequently  and  regularly,  protect  them 
with  care  from  heat  and  moisture 
and  market  them  promptly.  If  he  will 
do  these  things,  the  matter  of  grade 
will  pretty  largely  take  care  of  itself 
for  the  Eastern  farmer  and  poultrymen. 

If,  in  addition,  the  Eastern  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  will  keep  his  hens  separate  from 
the  roosters,  so  much  the  better;  for  a 
fertile  egg  deteriorates  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  a  non-fertile  one.  Above  all, 
the  producer  should  provide  clean  nests 
and  take  the  other  simple  precautions 
necessary  to  avoid  dirty  eggs.  Such 
eggs  can  be  sold  by  retailers  to  con¬ 
sumers  only  as  Grade  C  or  Unclassified 
Grade;  hence,  they  are  bound  to  be 
penalized  very  heavily  as  to  price  when 
they  reach  the  market. 

Fresh  Eggs 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  of 
all  in  connection  with  the  new  egg  regu¬ 
lations  is  the  standard  established  for 
fresh  eggs.  Only  Nearby  Fancy  and 
Grade  A  eggs,  free  from  objectionable 
odor  and  flavor,  may  now  be  sold  as 
“fresh”,  or  under  any  designation  of 
similar  meaning  such  as  “New-laid”. 
“Day-old”,  etc.  Grade  B  and  Grade  C 
eggs  cannot  legally  be  called  “fresh”: 
neither  can  eggs’  sold  as  Unclassified 
Grade. 


fresh  eggs  will  undoubtedly  be  to  rule 
out  many  of  the  eggs  which  have  been 
commonly  called  “Western  Fresh”  in 
the  past.  Especially  during  warm 
weather  many  of  these  western  eggs  are 
of  a  quality  too  low  to  be  classed  bet¬ 
ter  than  Grade  B  or  Grade  C;  conse¬ 
quently,  they  can  no  longer  be  legally 
sold  in  New  York  State  as  fresh  eggs. 
The  same  thing  is  also  true  for  certain 
carelessly  produced  and  marketed  eggs 
from  nearby  Eastern  farms,  except  that 
nearness  to  market  gives  them  some 
advantage  over  the  western  farm  eggs 
so  that  a  larger  percentage  may  possi¬ 
bly  meet  the  standard. 

In  conclusion,  much  might  be  said  of 
the  far-reaching  results  which  these  new 
egg  regulations  will  probably  have. 
Anything  which  affects  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  market  as  New  York  is  bound  to 
be  felt  throughout  the  entire  egg  trade 
of  the  country.  However,  the  really 
important  point  at  present  is  that  a  way 
has  apparently  been  found  to  secure 
for  quality  eggs  the  premium  to  which 
they  are  entitled  and  to  give  to  New 
York  State  consumers  increasingly  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  dependable  eggs  as  the 
full  effect  of  the  regulations  comes  to 
be  felt. 


The  Lost  Ritual 

E  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
story,  “The  Lost  Ritual”.  It  truly 
has  its  literary  merits.  It  is  both  his¬ 
torical  and  interesting. 

I  really  have  gotten  more  “kick”  out 
of  this  story  than  any  story  wC  have  had 
in  the  A. A.  Wife  and  I  and  many  others 
would  like  more  of  them. 

I  have  been  asked  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Taylor  on  his  story  by  many  A.A.  readers. 
— R.  B.  K.,  N.  Y. 


Says  Daisies  Are  Going 

I  READ  what  you  say  on  Page  144  of 

the  August  27  issue  in  regard  to  the 
disappearance  of  the  daisy.  I  think  this 
plant  is  disappearing  in  this  section.  I 
remember  some  years  ago  an  upland  pas¬ 
ture  field  on  my  farm  of  about  nine  acres 
was  just  a  white  sea  of  daisies  in  the  early 
part  of  July.  I  had  a  notion  to  cut  the 
field  for  hay — could  have  gotten  several 
loads — but  I  did  not.  However,  I  think 
their  feeding  value  is  greater  than  you 
estimate.  *  When  they  are  cut  early  be¬ 
fore  the  petals  drop,  they  make  fairly 
good  hay. 

I  have  thought  that  the  cause  of  their 
disappearing  might  be  better  cultivation — 
a  shorter  rotation — but  as  I  think  more  of 
it  I  believe  they  are  disappearing  by  “run¬ 
ning  out”. — G.  M.  P. 


It  should  be  remembered  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  there  is  no  exemption  for 
anyone  in  regard  to  this  standard  for 
fresh  eggs.  If  a  farmer  or  poultrvman 
calls  his  eggs  “fresh”,  “new-laid”,  “hen¬ 
nery”,  or  any  similar  name  when  he 
offers  them  for  sale,  he  implies  that 
they  are  Grade  A  or  better,  even 
though  he  does  not  have  to  sell  them 
on  a  grade  basis.  He  should  be  sure 
that  the  eggs  are  actually  of  Grade  A 
quality  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  difficulties. 

This  limitation  on  the  use  of  the 
word  “fresh”  and  similar  terms  is.  of 
course,  a  radical  change  in  New  York 
State.  Formerly  any  egg  which  had 
not  been  in  cold  storage  could,  for  all 
practical  mirposes,  be  legally  called 
“fresh”.  This  allowed  many  very  poor 
eggs  to  be  sold  as  fresh  simply  because 
they  had  never  been  in  storage.  Also 
the  old  law  was  very  difficult  to  enforce 
and  many  cold  storage  eggs  were  palm¬ 
ed  off  as  fresh.  Now  the  test  is  ou^litv 
as  determined  by  candling.  With  this 
test  it  Is  possible  to  draw  the  line  sharp¬ 
ly  in  a  way  that  could  not  be  done  un¬ 
der  the  former  plan. 

One  effect  of  this  new  standard  for 
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Yonr  hens  must  have  egg  mak-  . 
ing  material  or  they  can’t  lay  I 
I  eggs.  Plenty  of  grinding  mate- 
rial  must  be  available.  Lime  is  need-  I 
ed  for  sheila.  It  ia  best  obtamedm I 

JPEARL  GRIT 

The  Double  Purpose  Grit.  I 

Used  for  30  years  by  the  lead- 1 
ing  poultrymen.  Recom-I 
•nended  by  leading^poultry  I 
%  \  authoritfes.Comesin3sizes,l 

(w  I  for  laying  hens,  grow-1 
J  I  ing  birds  and  baby  chicks.  I 

Superior  Powdered  Lime- 1 

■  stone  in  the  feed  gives  the 3 

l]meneededforbealthandvigor.| 

At  your  dealers  or  write  us.  | 

OHIO  MARBLE  CO.) 
PIQUA,  OHIO 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  have  100  cockerels  for  sale,  se¬ 
lected  from  2400  certified  chicks  pur¬ 
chased  from  Otto  Ruehle  of  Pleasant 
Valley.  These  cockerels  are  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  lot. 

FISHKILL  FARMS, 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Hopewell  Junction  -  -  N.  Y. 
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You  can  visit  twenty  complete  Christmas 
Stores  by  merely  turning  the  pages  of  your 
Ward  Catalogue.  A  jewelry  store,  a  com¬ 
plete  toy  shop,  a  dry  goods  store,  everything 
twenty  complete  Christmas  Stores  can  offer 
is  to  be  found  in  your  Ward  Catalogue. 

You  can  find  gifts  for  every  friend,  every 
member  of  the  family.  You  can  choose  at 
your  leisure,  and  more  important  you  can 
secure  three  gifts  for  the  price  of  two  else¬ 
where.  Because — 

There  are  no  Christmas  Profits 
in  Montgomery  Ward’s  Prices 

Ward’s  prices  on  Christmas  goods  are  all- 
the-year-round  prices.  There  are  no  Christ¬ 
mas  profits  added.  You  can  buy  your/ 
Christmas  gifts  at  Ward’s  at  regular  prices. 

Thus  your  Christmas  savings  are  almost 
doubled  if  you  use  your  Ward  Catalogue 


for  every  Christmas  gift.  Ward’s  Catalogue 
is  a  Christmas  Gift  Book.  It  is  a  dictionary 
answering  every  Christmas  question  of 
“What  to  Give.”  Merely  to  study  its 
pages,  and  to  turn  through  the  index  will 
help  you  solve  every  Christmas  problem. 

There  are  gifts  for  the  children,  a  big 
assortment  of  Christmas  toys,  articles  of 
jewelry,  books,  everything  you  can  find 
anywhere  for  the  boy  or  girl  or  infant. 

Everything  a  man  uses  or  wears,  every¬ 
thing  a  woman  needs  or  wants,  is  offered  at 
regular  all-the-year-round  prices. 

Remember  Christmas  is 
Just  Around  the  Corner 

The  days  slip  by  quickly.  Start  today  mak¬ 
ing  your  Christmas  list.  Order  early.  Take 
full  advantage  of  the  big  savings  Ward’s 
Catalogue  offers  you  at  Christmas  time. 


Quality  is  especially  important  in  a  Christmas  Gift .  At  Ward* s  the 
quality ,  the  reliability  of  every  article  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 

Montgomery  Ward  &Ca 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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Quaker  Dairy  Rations 


mean 

MILK  PROFITS 

Quaker  Dairy  Rations  insure  maximum 
milk  production  at  minimum  cost.  Our 
recommended  methods  of  feeding  pre¬ 
scribe  this  important  advice: 

"Feed  the  Feed  that  Fits 
Your  Farm ,  Your  Herd” 

Which  of  these  feeds  is  the  one  for  you? 

Quaker  Boss  Dairy  Ration  is  the  ideal 
24%  grain  ration  for  cows  receiving  tim¬ 
othy  hay,  grass  hays,  straws,  com 
stover,  or  poorer  grades  of  clover. 

Quaker  Big  Q  Dairy  Ration  exactly 
20%  meets  the  need  of  those  herds  re¬ 
ceiving  poor  alfalfa  hay,  fair  clover 
hay,  or  real  choice  mixed  clover  and 
grass  hay. 

Quaker  Dairy  Ration  has  no  superior 
10%  when  cows  are  receiving  choice 
clover  hay,  good  alfalfa  hay,  or  an 
excellent  grade  of  fine  mixed  grass- 
and-clover  hay ;  a  good  ration  for  dry 
stock  and  for  young  growing  stock. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed; 
as  the  exclusive  grain  ration,  has  a 
real  place  when  the  herd  is  receiving 
liberal  quantities  of  the  very  best 
grade  of  alfalfa  hay.  For  blending  it 
combines  beautifully  with  any 
Quaker  high  protein  feed.  For  all 
stock — dry  stock,  horses,  sheep, 
swine  and  steers  it  is  unexcelled. 

All  Quaker  Dairy  Feeds  contain  molasses 
in  dried  form  and  are  rich  in  the  minerals 
cows  must  have  to  make  milk. 

Send  for  the  FREE  book — “The  Dairy 
Herd,”  for  detailed  information.  It  tells 
you  just  how  to  meet  the  feed  require¬ 
ments  of  your  farm,  your  herd. 


The  Quaker  Oafs  (pmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Quaker  Quaker  Quaker 

FuLO-Pep  Pig-N-Hog  Qreen  Cross 

Poultry  Feeds  Meal  Horse  Feed 

(BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS') 
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Are  Grade  Cows  Too  High? 

One  Reader  Says  Good  Cows  Worth  the  Cost 


ARDON  me  for  taking  issue  with 
■l  your  editorial  ‘Cows  Are  Too 
High’  in  your  paper  of  October  15,  in 
which  you  make  the  statement  that  ‘there 
are  mighty  few  grade  cows  that  ever 
lived  whose  production  would  warrant 
paying  $150  or  over  for  them’. 

“My  understanding  of  the  term,  grade 
cows,  is  one  with  one  purebred  parent 
and  I  am  submitting  some  Test  Associa¬ 
tion  records  which  can  be  duplicated  scores 
of  times  in  Vermont  Test  Association 
records  and  leave  it  to  your  readers  for 
a  verdict.  * 


RED  SUE— AGE  8  YEARS 


Year 

Milk 

Butter 

Fat 

Cost 
of  Feed 

Value  of 
Product 

Profit 

above 

Feed 

^11 

Lbs. 

8893 

429.8 

$64.35 

$167.23 

$103.28 

(912 

7549 

344.6 

57.91 

120.77 

62.86 

1913 

7857 

363.4 

54.43 

131.42 

76.99 

1914 

8148 

378.9 

64.24 

145.88 

81.64 

1915 

1916 

No  Record 
6583  277.7 

60.51 

116.32 

55.81 

SUE'S  TOPSY 


Granddaughter  of  above,  beginning  at  three  years 


old. 

1919 

4746 

270.5 

103.55* 

224.29* 

103.55 

1920 

5857 

302.4 

118.61 

199.87 

81.26 

1921 

5594 

312. 

91.95 

188.07 

95.12 

1922 

8826 

458.7 

109.37 

285.96 

176.59 

1923 

No  Records 

1924 

8205 

402.8 

100.87 

248.88 

148.01 

1925 

No  Records 

11  Months) 

this 

year) 

6507 

309.3 

97.74 

195.78 

98.04 

In  the  years  1923,  1925  and  1926  we  were 
unable  to  secure  a  tester. 

The  following  record  I  consider  phe¬ 
nomenal  for  a  grade  cow: 

DUTCHESS 


Beginning  at  Age  4. 

1919-20: 


6122 

344. 

188.52 

287.41  # 

175.18 

1920-21: 

9450 

509.2 

152.37 

356.41 

204.04 

1921-22: 

1C871 

607.9 

125.91 

349.43 

223.52 

1922-23: 

1132.03 

10475 

583.7 

357.78 

225.75 

1923-24— No 

Records. 

1924-25: 

9453 

513.7 

124.06 

221.87 

197.79 

1926 — No  Records. 

8907 

431.8 

114.45 

265.31 

150.87 

11  mos.  1927 

There  is  a  big  variation  in  feed  and  but¬ 
ter  fat  prices  in  the  above.  1  have  copied 
from  herd  books. 

There  is  a  big  variation  in  feed  and 
butter  fat  prices  in  the  above.  I  have 
copied  from  herd  books.. 

“Our  average  production  for  1924-1925 
th  last  year  on  which  I  have  complete 
records  for  full  year,  was  for  herd  of  23 
including  4  first  calf  heifers  was  7306 
pounds  of  milk — 370.8  pounds  of  butter 
fat,  value  $232.80,  cost  of  feed,  $95.92, 
value  above  feed,  $137.39. 

“When  the  cost  of  raising  a  heifer  up 
to  milking  age  is  at  least  $150  (and  this  is 
allowing  for  a  very  small  percentage  of 
non-profitable  ones)  I  maintain  your 
statement  is  altogether  too  sweeping,  and 
that  carefully  raised  grade  cows,  from 
dams  with  test  association  records,  sired 
by  the  best  pure  bred  bulls  we  can  afford 


“(of  the  breed  you  will  do  the  best  by)' 
are  good  buying  at  twice  $150  and  good 
dairymen  are  beginning  to  find  it  out. 
Your  for  more  light  on  a  vexing  prob¬ 
lem. — John  B.  Candon,  Nickwackett  Farm, 
Vermont. 

*  *  * 

Editor’s  Note: — We  are  always  de¬ 
lighted  when  our  readers  tak©  issue  with 
our  editorials  or  other  articles  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  for  the  most  that  we 
hope  to  do  is  to  set  our  folks  to  thinking. 
We  are  especially  pleased  when  a  reader 
comes  back  at  us  as  Mr.  Candon  did  in 
the  above  letter  with  the  facts  and  figures 
taken  from  his  business-like  records  on 
his  dairy,  over  a  term  of  years. 

However,  wc  are  still  convinced  that 
our  editorial,  advising  farmers  not  to  pay 
too  high  prices  for  grade  cows  is  right 
for  the  average  dairyman.  From  Mr. 
Candon’s  excellent  records,  you  will  note 
that  the  production  of  some  of  his  cows 
ran  higher  than  ten  thousand  pounds  a 
year  and  his  average  production  with  a 
large  herd  is  well  over  seven  thousand 
pounds.  Now  we  ask  you  where  can  any 
farmer  go  out  and  buy  a  cow  as  good  as 
any  one  of  these,  even  for  $150  to  $175? 
Men  simply  do  not  sell  such  good  cows. 
They  sell  the  poorest  ones  and  keep  the 
best  ones.  Therefore,  the  high  prices  are 
paid  for  the  poor  ones  and  not  the  good 
ones.  We  have  mentioned  in  another 
article  in  American  Agriculturist,  a 
visit  we  had  with  a  friend  on  a  large 
Wisconsin  dairy  farm.  This  farmer  told 
us  that  many  cattle  buyers  were  in  there 
from  the  East  and  that  they  were  paying 
high  prices  for  the  poorest  Wisconsin 
cows  to  be  resold  to  Eastern  dairymen. 


Says  Cows  Are  Too  High 

T  CONGRATULATE  you  on  your  edi- 

torial  in  the  October  15  issue  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  entitled  “Cows 
Come  Too  High’’. 

I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  our 
farmers  were  being  too  easily  induced  to 
more  deeply  embark  in  the  ocean  of 
credits  that  seem  to  abound  and  that  they 
are  buying  too  many  cows  at  too  high 
prices. 

We,  in  the  New  York  milk  shed,  of 
course,  are  anxious  to  see  during  the 
short  period  an  adequate  supply  that  as¬ 
sures  us  of  no  enlarging  of  the  milk  shed 
and  present  prices,  while  not  equal  to  the 
cost  of  production  are  encouraging  be¬ 
cause  cooperation  is  helping  maintain 
them  but  the  Lord  knows  the  farmers 
have  enough  gambling  to  do  in  weather 
and  all  conditions  that  attack  crops  to 
take  on  the  extra  hazard  of  high  priced 
cows,  many  of  them  untested,  most  of 
them  grades,  with  prices  that  are  well 
over  $100  per  cow. — J.  D.  C.,  New  York. 


At  the  Eastern  States  Exposition-Left  to  Right:  W  B.  Connell  of  Penn  Mate 
College  who  Judged  sheep  at  the  Exposition;  P.  C.  McKenzie  of  Penn  State  wno 
Judged  sheep  and  beef;  H.  L.  Garrigus  of  the  Conn.  Agri.  College,  Director  o 
sheep  and  swine  department  of  the  Exposition;  Dr.  H.  H.  Havner  of  Penn.  State 


sheep 

loge,  who  judged  hogs 
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ginning 


YOU  can’t  beat  our  price 
on  water  cooling  or 
storage  tanks,  tubs  and  vats 
in  Spruce,  White  Pine, 
Oregon  Fir  and  Cypress. 

Strong.  Built  of  Selected 
Stock  carefully  bevelled. 
Bound  with  steel,  adjust¬ 
able  hoops  or  bars. 

Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


from  a  bone  spavin,  ring  bone, 
splint,  curb,  side  bone,  or  similar 
troubles;  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Absorbine  acts  mildly  but  quickly. 
Lasting  results.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  hair,  and  horse  can  b8 
worked.  At  druggists,  or  postpaid, 
$2.50.  Horse  book  9-S  free. 

/Pleased  user  says:  "Had  a  very  lame 
horse  with  bone  spavin.  Now  sound  aa 
La  dollar;  not  a  lame  Step  in  months. 
'  ^Working  daily.” 


iW.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579  Lyman  Si.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Get 

Our 

Big 


CATALOG-FREE 

Make  Money — Save  Time.  Write 
at  once  for  the  biggest  and  best  cat¬ 
alog  we  have  ever  issued— 84  pages 
— over  160  fine  illustrations.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  describe-  complete  line 
of  woodworking  machinery,  farm; 
implements  and  many  ther  time 
and  labor  saving  devices  for  farm , 
use.  I 

All  kinds  of  saws,  engines,  feed  mills, 
concrete  mixers,  F  rd  and  Fordsoh 
attachments,  etc.,  for  your  own  place 
and  in  neighborhood  jobbing  and  contracting. 

Every  item  backed  by  our  famous  $10,000  bond, 
money-back  guarantee.  Write  today. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

BOX  44  BELLEVILLE.  PA. 


The  One- Profit  WITTE 


^COMPLETE  OUTFITS — averythlng:  you  need  for  working  In  Hm. 
Saws  16  to  40  cords  a  day !  Change  to  trco  saw  in  3  minutes. 


ITliiri?  Simply  send  name  for  NEW  CATALOGUE,  new 
•  iwCifii  Lower  Prices  and  offers.  8  Hours  Shipping  Service. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


7808  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

7808  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


Make  Moneys  g°SA'I,SS£  £5  ££ 

than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by.  man  or  hoy. 
Falls  trees— saws  limbs,  use  4-hp.  engine  for  other 
work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  for  FREE  book. 

Shipped  from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  houses* 

flTTAUfl  iirs  on  801  *W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa,  Kansas 

Ul  I AWA  Mro,  UU.  Room  col  -w  Mcgoo  9ldg.f  Pittsburgh, Pa* 


CUT  WINTER  FUEL 


farmers  best  helper  for  40  years.  Thousands  save  i 
?very  year-  YOU  CAN  TOO  Send  foi 
Catalog  showing  low  prices.  Address  Dept,  a  a . 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  300  W.  ADAMS  ST. ,  CHICAGO, 


Taking  the  Drudgery  Out 
of  Farm  Accounts 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

prising  to  find  that  over  ninety  per  cent 
of  these  farmers  were  already  keeping  a 
record  of  receipts  and  expenses,  but  few 
of  them  ever  balanced  up  at  the  end  of 
the  year  and  only  two  of  them  kept  de¬ 
tails  on  each  crop.  Nearly  a  quarter  of 
them  kept  a  dairy  record  of  the  work 
done  on  the  farm  each  day  but  not  the 
hours.  About  one  half  of  these  farms 
are  operated  on  a  share  basis,  fourteen  of 
which  are  father  and  son  partnerships.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  note  the  different 
contract  agreements  used  by  these  farm¬ 
ers,  no  two  of  which  are  alike.  The  total 
investment  on  these  farms  is  about  two 
million  dollars  with  an  average  of  around 
$35,000  per  farm.  Many  of  these  farmers 
are  College  graduates  while  others  are 
graduates  from  some  of  the  State  schools 
of  agriculture  and  a  big  proportion  of 
those  remaining  have  taken  the  winter 
course  at  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

Labor  Account  Kept 

The  system  of  cost  accounts  followed 
is  like  that  taught  at  the  College.  A 
ledger  is  used  in  whic1  all  receipts  and  ex¬ 
penses  are  posted  to  the  several  enter¬ 
prises  on  the  farm.  In  another  portion 
of  this  book  all  labor  on  these  enterprises 
is  posted  in  ten  day  periods.  The  farm¬ 
ers  as  yet,  do  no  posting  in  this  book. 
They  keep  their  records  in  several  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  All  the  men  use  checks  and 
much  of  the  posting  is  done  from  the 
check  stubs.  Others  keep  a  record  of 
all  receipts  and  expenses  whether  paid  by 
check  or  cash.  This  method  is  preferred 
since  the  bank  balance  then  gives  an  ad¬ 
ditional  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
records.  It  was  thought  when  the  work 
first  started  that  if  labor  was  kept  on 
three  or  four  of  the  most  important  en¬ 
terprises  it  would  be  sufficient  to  furnish 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  farm  business. 
It  so  happened  that  this  work  started 
when  there  was  very  little  labor  on  the 
farm  other  than  chores  and  the  writer 
who  is  carrying  on  this  work  informed 
these  men  that  he  would  post  all  labor 
they  would  keep. 

I  have  no  set  day  upon  which  to  visit 
any  particular  farm.  I  do  try  to  make 
each  farm  about  the  same  time  each 
month.  No  one  knows  when  I  will  get 
there  or  when  I  vill  get  away,  it  all  de¬ 
pends  on  the  amount  of  posting  to  do  and 
how  well  the  records  are  kept.  I  make 
a  trial  balance  each  month,  which,  as  the 
•reader  knows,  if  he  ever  made  one,  some 
times  does  and  some  times  does  not  bal¬ 
ance  until  a  thorough  search  is  made  and 
the  lost  item  is  entered.  It  has  been  very 
gratifying  to  me  when  visiting  these 
farms  to  find  the  records  right  up  to  date. 
Several  men  from  other  departments  at 
the  College  have  been  out  with  me  and 
have  been  amazed  when  time  and  again 
the  farmer  who  is  always  busy  will  in¬ 
form  us  that  the  books  are  in  the  desk 
with  everything  entered  and  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  with  his  work  for  a  while  until  the 
posting  is  done.  However,  it  never  fails 
hut  that  many  farm  management  problems 
are  discussed  at  each  visit. 

Study  of  Accounts  Important 

At  the  end  of  the  year  another  inven¬ 
tory  will  be  taken  and  all  the  accounts 
balanced  and  analyzed.  Each  farmer  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  compare  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  year’s  work  with  that  of  all 
the  others.  Those  crops  and  animal  en¬ 
terprises  that  are  far  above  the  average 
will  need  little  attention,  but  those  on  the 
average  or  below  will  be  studied  very 
carefully.  Most  of  the  men  will  sell  their 
products  at  the  same  price,  but  the  profits 
per  unit  will  be  determined  largely  by  the 
cost  of  production.  Little  can  be  done 
by  the  individual  in  raising  the  price  of 
his  product  but  much  can  be  done  to  lower 
costs  by  more  efficient  production  methods. 

This  project  will  help  the  farmer  to 
decide  which  crops  he  should  continue  to 
grow  and  which  should  be  dropped.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  work  will  continue  for 
a  number  of  years  as  one  will  then  have 
more  facts  on  which  to  form  his  decision. 
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The  muscles  give  it  strength 

I  ( 

IN  men  and  boots  it’s  muscular  strength  —  not  heaviness  — 
that  counts.  Only  in  Top  Notch  Buddy  Boots  will  you  find 
the  “muscles”  of  tough,  live  rubber  that  give  extra  wear  tvith- 
out  adding  extra  iveight. 

These  ribs  or  muscles  strengthen  the  sides  of  the  boot  and 
prevent  cracking.  They  are  a  patented,  exclusive  Top  Notch 
feature  —  that’s  why  no  other  boot  will  give  you  such  long 
wear  as  the  Top  Notch  Buddy. 

Soles  and  heels  are  extra  thick.  The  trim-shaped  leg  pre¬ 
vents  the  foot  from  slipping  up  and  down.  In  every  respect  you 
will  find  it  a  boot  of  wonderful  durability  and  comfort. 

Ask  for  Top  Notch  Rubber  Footwear  by  name — boots, 
arctics,  heavy  and  light  rubbers,  for  men,  women  and  children. 


BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 

For  27  Years  Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and  Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 
Beacon  Falls,  Connecticut 


A  GUARANTEE 


r\T0P/i 

NOTCH 


OF  SERVICE 


A 


HUSKER-SHREDDER  of  strictly  mod¬ 
ern  design.  Husks  clean;  shreds  perfectly. 
Requires  little  power.  All  metal  construction. 
A  typical  New  Idea  origination.  Sales  and 
service  everywhere.  Write  for  catalog.  • 


MANURE  SPREADERS::  HUSKER  -  SHREDDERS  ::  TRANSPLANTERS 

THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  COMPANY,  Est.  1899  Coldwater,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Pa.,  and  Syracuse.  N.  V.  ADDITIONAL  STOCKS  at  New  York 
Johnsbury.  Vt., 


FACTOBY  BRANCHES 
City,  Leltoy. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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VHQLSTEIN> 

.  •  w  -0/1/’  ••  • 

Wi.7ar«fa' 


r  ...  Ability  to  con- 
,  sume  large  quantities  of  rough¬ 
age?  regularity  In  calving?  great 
production?  monthly  cash  returns 
—these  qualities  fit  Holsteins  prof- 
fitably  into  all  farm  programs. 
Write  for  literature 
Extension  Service- 

HOLsTEIN^FRIESIAM 

.  Association  if  Ameiuca 

230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 

When  in  neea  ol  alt  alia  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
Straw,  wntt  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  lew 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
snd  bred  heiters  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jar  via  Syracuse,  N.Y 


/  Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poland-China  Shoats— 3 

mos.  old,  $10  ea.  Weaned  pigs  $6  ea.  Bred 
Bows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  200  April  hatched  cHD°’!y™odv^ 
Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.50  each.  C.  E.  BOSSERMAN,  York 
Springs,  Pa. 


:  BABY  CHICKS: 

Jones’  Barr  ed  Rock  Chicks 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

-l* 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 
RHODE  ISLAND  RED  PULLETS 

Also  Barred  Rocks  For  Sale — April  Hatch  $2.00  each, 
Way  Hatch  $1.75.  Vigorous  well  bred  stock.  Ship  any 
number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Pigs  2  months  old,  White 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  $4.00  each. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  TEL.  1085 


BABY  CHICKS  Reds.  White  Wyan- 

dottes  and  White  Leghorns  from  large 
.heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  oroilers.  Send  for  prices. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela. 

n  lnv  f’UIfK'Q.  R0CKS«  REDS,  LEGHORNS, 

DAD  I  LniLlYu.  From  State  Supervised  Flocks. 

NORMAN  C.  JONES,  INC.,  Box  152,  Georgetown,  Del. 


:F  EEDING  PSGS; 

PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross. 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
Itock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D  on  approval.  Keer 
them  s  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN.  MACS, 
f.  B. — Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $5.50  each 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  ano  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats.  Fillers  anc 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  r. 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

'T’HE  following  are  the  November 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen  s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen's  Sheffield 
c,**a  League  Producer* 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $3.42  $3.32 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.20 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.36 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.61 

3  Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.45  2.20 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese . Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  ano  American  cheese. 

The  Sheffheld  price  is  for  3%  Mi\k.  On  the 
3.5%  basis  it  w__$3.52. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  November, 
1926  was  $3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s 
$2.95  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmei  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 
The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  orice  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  tc  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
September  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is 
reported  as  $1.77  per  cwt.  for  Class  1. 

BUTTER  MARKET  FIRMS  UP 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
/our  live  poultry  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
ioltday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc  BX0  Mercc°hm=n.,s' 

West  Washington  Market,  N.Y  City 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

274  Acre  Equipped  Tractor  Farm 
Overlooking  Beautiful  Valley 

Close  village,  short  drive  city;  135  acres  tillage,  abun¬ 
dantly  watered  pasture  for  40  head,  timberlot  &  fruit; 
good  9-room  borne,  furnace,  electricity;  big  cement  base¬ 
ment  barn,  piped  spring  water.  Sacrifice  at  $8000  &  16 
cows,  8  heifers,  bull,  3  horses,  hens,  tractor  &  equip- 
jment,  farm  &  dairy  tools,  hay,  buckwheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
millet,  etc.  included;  part  cash.  Details  pg.  8  illus.  fall 
bargain  Catalog.  Free.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


CREAMERY 
SALTED  Nov.  1 
H  igher 

than  extra  . .48' 4-49 
Extra  (92  sc)  48  - 

84-91  score  .39/2-47 
Lower  G’ds  .38/2-39 


Oct.  25 


Nov.  1, 
1926 


48  -  48(4  48/z-49 

47'/2-  47%-48 

40  -47  39/2-47/4 

39  -39/2  37  -39 


The  butler  market  has  firmed  up  a 
little  since  last  week,  although  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  as  strong  as  we  would  like  to 
see  it.  One  thing  that  is  going  to  help 
is  the  advance  made  by  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket.  Out  there  prices  have  gained  a  full 
cent  which  means  that  we  will  not  see  any 
butter  diverted  from  the  midwest  to  New 
York.  At  the  same  time  buyers  here  are 
showing  a  little  better  interest. 

The  quotations  above  reveal  that  we  are 
nqw  on  par  with  the  market  of  a  year 
ago  for  the  first  time  in  several  months. 
The  trade  appreciates  the  fact  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  maintain  abnormally 
high  prices  in  the  face  of  heavy  storage 
reserves.  In  fact  it  is  because  of  the 
continued  use  of  storage  goods  that  the 
fresh  butter  market  has  been  experiencing 
such  a  noticeable  lack  of  attention. 

EASY  UNDERTONE  TO  CHEESE 


Nov.  1 
.27/2-29 


Oct.  25 
27/2-29 


Nov.  1, 
1926 
25-25/a 
23/2 


,.27/2-29/2  27/2-29/2  25-26 


STATE 
FLATS 
Fresh  Fancy 
Fresh  Av’ge 
Held  Fancy 
Held  Av’ge  .. — ; -  — — — - 

Although  there  is  no  concrete  evidence 
of  any  decided  weakness  in  the  chese  mar¬ 
ket  nevertheless  there  is  that  undertone 
of  easiness  which  is  quite  unmistakeable. 
Buyers  are  not  taking  on  any  more  goods 
than  their  actual  trade  requires.  In  other 
words  they  are  maintaining  a  hand  to 
moouth  policy  and  this  keeps  the  distribut¬ 
ing  trade  fairly  steady  but  rather  limited. 
Out  in  the  west  is  where  we  find  the 
easier  tone.  Wisconsin  is  offering  cheese 
a  little  more  freely  but  the  slight  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  west  has  not  affected  the  New 
York  market  to  any  degree. 

EGG  MARKET  UNSETTLED 


the  receipts  for  we  have  more  average 
eggs  coming  than  choice  packs. 

One  of  the  greatest  complaints  is  the 
fact  that  so  many  eggs  showed  the  un¬ 
mistakable  effects  of  holding.  The  eggs 
are  excellently  graded  for  shape,  size  and 
appearance  but  when  they  go  up  before 
the  candlers  the  inside  facts  tell  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  butter  market  the 
weather  has  had  a  very  decided  effect  on 
eggs  and  the  movement  has  been  more  or 
less  spasmodic. 

WEATHER  AFFECTS  LIVE  POUL¬ 
TRY  MARKET 

FOWLS  Nov.  1, 

Nov.  1,  1927  Oct.  25  1926 

Colored  . 20-26  24-28  23-28 

Leghorn  . 15-17  15-19  16-18 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 17-25  18-24  26-27 

Leghorn  . 13-26  13-18  23-25 

BROILERS  . 25-35  -  27-35 

TURKEYS  . 40-45  -  -40 

DUCKS,  Nearby  _ 20-  20-25  22-30 

GEESE  . .  .  *29 

The  extremely  mild  weather  has  been 
far  from  favorable  to  the  live  poultry 
trade  especially  in  respect  to  fowls.  I  he 
freight  market  has  not  been  particularly 
good,  many  of  the  arrivals  showing  poor 
and  sickly  condition. 

In  the  quotations  above  it  will  be  noted 
that  turkeys  are  quoted  from  40  to  45c. 
Nearby  shippers  are  warned  not  to  be 
led  astray  by  the  fact  that  prices  are 
higher  than  last  year.  The  45c  quota¬ 
tion  holds  true  only  where  stock  is  par¬ 
ticularly  choice.  In  other  words  it  repre¬ 
sents  more  or  less  a  premium. 

According  to  all  the  advices  available 
the  turkey  crop  very  closely  approximates 
that  of  last  year.  According  to  a  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  issued  October  24,  the  U.  S.  turkey 
crop  is  about  5%  smaller  than  that  of 
1926  in  the  leading  producing  states. 
There  has  been  heavier  decreases  Fast 
of  the  Mississippi.  Texas  shows  a  12% 
increase,  while  Idaho,  Utah  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  also  show  gains.  In  our  terri¬ 
tory  the  crop  is  in  some  cases_  only  half 
what  it  was  a  year  ago.  1  his  may  be 
taken  to  mean  one  thing,  namely  that 
local  markets  may  be  better  than  last 
year  and  may  be  better  than  the  New 
York  market. 

The  24th  is  Thanksgiving.  Those  who 
contemplate  sending  shipments  to  New 
York  should  plan  to  have  their  stock  ar¬ 
rive  on  the  21st  or  the  22nd.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  22nd  will  be  the  best  day.  The 
morning  of  the  23rd  may  still  hold  but 
it  is  going  to  be  pretty  late  for  Wednes¬ 
day  will  be  more  or  less  a  retail  day.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  most  of  the  business  will  be 
done  on  the  22nd  for  on  the  21st  the 
buyers  will  be  just  a  little  cocky  about 
taking  hold  until  they  can  see  how  heavy 
stocks  are  arriving. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

FUTURES  Nov.  1, 

(/It  Chicago)  Nov.  1  Oct.  25  1926 

Wheat  (Dec.)  . 1-25(4  1.24'A - - 

Corn  (Dec.)  . 83%  -833/5.  - 

Oats  (Dec.)  .  : . 48  .46%  - — 

CASH  GRAINS 

i,4t  New  York ) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red  .  .1.51(4  1-47/4  1 .51=54- 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel  - 1.00 

Oats.  No.  2  . 60% 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 


88% 

53 


1.0034 
.6O/2 

Oct.  30, 

Oct.  29  Oct.  22  1926 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Nov.  3, 

Hennery 

Nov.  1 

Oct.  25 

1926 

Selected  Extras  .. 

. .72-76 

73-76 

767-8 

Average  Extras  . . 

. .68-71 

70-71 

73-75 

Extra  Firsts  . 

.  .58-65 

58-65 

65.70 

Firsts  . 

. .49-55 

49-55 

50-60 

Gathered  . 

. .38-62 

40-62 

35-68 

Pullets  . 

37-45 

42-48 

Pewees  . 

32-36 

38-40 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

. .59-63 

60-65 

57-65 

Gathered  . 

41-59 

35-56 

We  have  4iad  a 

nervous, 

unsettled  and 

Gr’d  Oats  . . .36.00  35.00  33.00 

So’g  Bran  . 28.50  28.75  25.00 

H’d  Bran  . 31.75  31.75  27.50 

St^nd'd  Mids  . 29.50  29.50  26.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 40.00  40.00  28.50 

Flour  Mids  . 35.00  36.00  31.00 

Red  Dog  . 40.00  41.50  37.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 36.00  37.25  32.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 35,00  36.25  31.50 

Corn  Meal  . 37.00  36.50  31.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 39.00  39.00  31.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 48.00  48.00  41.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 40.50  39.50  27.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 43.50  43.00  30.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 45.50  45.00  31.50 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 45.50  46.00  43.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  locat 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
Slate  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


very  irregular  egg  market  for  the  past 
week.  The  best  grades  of  fancy  nearby 
whites  have  been  clearing  fairly  well  but 
there  has  been  an  unmistakable  undertone 
of  nervousness  that  has  kept  the  market 
very  apprehensive.  Lower  grades  have 
at  times  been  in  real  difficulty  and  some 
lines  have  suffered  a  slight  reduction. 
Unfortunately  these  constitute  the  bulk  of 


POTATOES  A  SHADE  EASIER 

STATE  Nov.  1, 

Nov.  1,  Oct.  25  1926 

150  lb.  sack  -  $2.85-3.10  4.00-4.25 

Bulk.  180  lbs. -  3.50-3.75  4.75-5.10 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack  2.85-3.25  2.85-3.35  4.60-4.75 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  3.35-3.85  3.50-4.00  5.50-5.60 
LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack  3.50-3.75  3.50-4.00  5.00-5.50 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  4.15-4.40  4.25-4.65  6.00-6.50 

Those  fellows  who  were  so  cocky  in 


their  predictions  of  high  potato  prices 
have  to  wait  a  while  yet  to  see  their  pre¬ 
dictions  come  true.  The  weatherman  has 
stepped  into  the  deal  and  has  been  hold¬ 
ing  a  particularly  strong  hand.  Arrivals 
have  been  moving  very  sluggishly  and  the 
weakness  has  reached  the  point  where 
prices  have  actually  turned  lower.  We 
do  not  look  for  any  immediate  change 
until  the  weather  changes  and  until  the 
digging  season  is  over. 

HAY  MARKET  DRAGGY 

Although  quotations  on  the  first  day  of 
November  did  not  show  any  material 
change,  nevertheless  the  liberal  receipts 
had  a  depressing  and  weakening  effect  on 
the  market  and  unless  something  rad’eal 
takes  place  in  a  day  or  so  we  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  lower  quotations. 

BEAN  MARKET  SLOW 

The  bean  market  has  1)6611  rather  slow 
of  late.  New  crop  pea  beans  have  been 
shaded  from  $6  to  $6.50  while  last  year's 
pea  beans  are  quoted  at  $5.75  to  $6.2x 
Red  kidneys  are  generally  from  $6.75  to 
$7.25.  The  demand  has  been  very  dull. 
We  have  not  as  yet  had  the  kind  of 
weather  that  spruces  the  appetite  up  to 
hot  bean  soup. 

FRUIT  MARKET  HOLDS  FIRM 

The  fruit  market  holds  firm  with  little 
or  no  change.  The  firmness,  it  must  be 
understood  existed  in  the  better  lines. 

In  the  Hudson  Valley  District  Baldwins 
are  bringing  from  $4.50  to  $6.50,  much 
depending  on  size.  Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ings  $6  to  $8,  McIntosh  $6  to  $9,  Ben 
Davis  $4  to  $4.50,  Kings  $4.50  to  $6.50, 
Northern  Spies  $4.50  to  $7. 

Western  New  York  Greenings  are 
bringing  from  $6.50  to  $8  for  U.  S.  No. 
1,  2l/2  inch,  unclassified  2 y2  inch  down  to 
$4.5. 

Bushel  basket  stock  from  Western  New 
York  grading  U.  S.  No.  1,  2 J4  inch  Rhode 
Island  Greening  $2.75,  McIntosh  $2.50 
to  $2.75,  Wealthies  $1.50,  Twenty  Ounce 
$2,  Northern  Spies  $2. 

From  the  Champlain  district  McIntosh 
of  the  fancy  grade  2 inch  $8.50  to 
$10.50,  U.  S.  No.  1  $7  to  $9,  unclassified 
$3.50  to  $5. 

POOR  DEMAND  FOR  CABBAGE 

Cabbage  has  been  meeting  hardly 
any  demand  at  all  and  prices  have  broken 
quite  sharply.  On  the  1st  heavy  State 
Danish  in  bulk  was  quoted  at  from  $10 
to  $15  and  stock  ruling  especially  quiet. 
We  have  not  been  having  any  corn  beef 
and  cabbage  weather  and  consequently  with 
a  heavy  crop  reported  the  situation  is  not 
hard  to  understand.  Fancy  cabbage  in 
sacks  have  been  bringing  _much_  better 
prices  however,  especially  in  a  jobbing 
way. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  broke  sharply 
since  our  last  report.  The  attractive  price 
resulted  in  heavy  shipments  this  way  with 
the  result  that  we  have  heavy  supplies 
with  only  a  moderate  demand.  The  choicest 
stock  has  brought  little  better  than  $16.50 
with  an  occasional  sale  at  $17  hut  most 
of  the  arrivals  which  are  hard  to  move 
seldom  brought  better  than  $14.  Some 
poor  stock  sold  as  low  as  $6.  _ 

Lambs  shared  in  the  break  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  PrimesMropped  off  to  $13.50  for  the 
very  choicest,  medium  to  good  stock 
bringing  from  $12  to  $13.  *  . 

The  steer  market  holds  steady  with 
choice  to  prime  carcasses  as  high  as 
$15.50.  Anything  that  grades  good  to 
choice  brought  from  $12.75  to  $13. 7a  and 
medium  stock  hovers  around  $12  to  $12/U, 
common  steers  as  low  as  $8. 7a.  dfie 
steer  markets  looks  to  be  a  real  market 
for  some  time  but  only  for  well  finished 
stock.  A  steer  is  not  going  to  bring  big 
money  just  because.  it  is  a  steer.  It  has 
to  show  class  to  bring  real  money. 

Bulls  hold  steady  with  heavy  fat  states 
as  high  as  $7.50  but  most  arrivals  selling 
closer  to  $6.50  to  $7.  Light  weights  m 
good  flesh  from  $5.50  to  $6,  and  light 
and  common  stock  as  low  as  $4.50. 

The  cow  market  is  also  steady  with 
heavy  fat  states  up  to  $6  with  other  grades 
gradually  lower,  some  down  to  $3. 

The  hog  market  suffered  a  severe  breaK 
and  strange  to  say  the  much  endorsed 
light  weights  are  common  at  a  premium. 
Yorkers  weighing  from  100  to  adu 
pounds  $9.25  to  $9.75,  160  to  200  Ptgng 
$9.75  to  $10.50  and  over  200  pounds  $9.5U 
to  $9.75. 


Fringe  albert 

— no  other  tobacco  is  like  it! 


CRIMP  CUT 

LONG  BURNING  PIPE  i 

Cigarette  tobac 


. 


You 

can  tell  ’em 


for 


me 


P.  A.  PUTS  into  the  bowl  of  a  pipe 
exactly  what  I  expect  to  take  out 
through  the  stem — Satisfaction,  with 
what  the  printers  call  a  cap  S.  When 
I  first  went  in  for  a  pipe,  I  said:  "Give 
me  a  tobacco  that  won’t  bite  the  tongue 
or  parch  the  throat — something  mild.” 

The  man  shoved  a  bright-red  tin 
across  the  counter,  and  said:  "Here’s 
Prince  Albert.”  Smart  fellow!  He 
knew  his  stuff.  I  opened  the  tin  and 
got  a  real  thrill  out  of  the  aroma  itself. 
Some  fragrance,  Fellows.  If  the  taste 
was  half  as  good,  I  said,  P.  A.  was  my 
brand  for  life. 


Half  as  good?  Huh!  It  was  marvel- 
ous!  Cool  as  the  boss  when  you  ask 
for  a  raise.  Sweet  as  an  extra  five  in 
next  week’s  envelope.  Mild  and  mel¬ 
low  and  long-burning,  with  that  rich, 
full-flavored  tobacco  body  you  want  in 
a  smoke.  There’s  nothing  like  Prince 
Albert,  Boys. 

You  never  get  fed-up  on  P.  A., 
no  matter  how  hard  you  hit  it  up. 


P.  A.  is  sold  every¬ 
where  in  tidy  red  tins, 
pound  and  half-pound 
tin  humidors ,  and 
pound  crystal-glass 
humidors  with  sponge- 
moistener  top.  And 
always  with  every  bit 
of  bite  and  parch  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Prince 
Albert  process. 


Morning  to  midnight.  Slow  or  fast. 
Just  fill  your  pipe  and  hop  to  it.  If 
you  think  I’m  over-enthusiastic, 
there’s  one  sure  way  to  tell.  Make  the 
personal  test! 


©  1927,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


'THE  roof  over  your  head  stands  between 
your  loved  ones  and  the  elements*  It 
protects  your  property,  household  goods, 
hay,  grain,  livestock.  It  works  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  night,  every  day  in  the  year. 

Gales  of  midwinter,  laden  with  sleet,  hurl 
their  burly  strength  against  your  roof  when 
the  thermometer  is  below  zero,  grasping  at 
it  with  icy  fingers.  Midsummer  heat  beats 
down  upon  it  when  men  and  animals  seek 
the  relief  of  shade.  Rains  pour  down  in 
floods,  and  always,  the  roof  must  stand  the 
stress.  You  depend  on  it.  It  must  not  fail ♦ 

How  much  thought  do  you  give  to  selecting 
the  material  that  must  meet  this  warfare 
with  the  elements?  What  assurance  that 
when  the  job  is  finished,  it  will  remain 
steadfast  against  water  and  wind,  heat  and 
cold,  hailstorm  and  gale? 

You  can  tell  something  about  roofing  by 
looking  at  it,  handling  it,  but  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  you  must  buy  it  on  faith.  You  must 
take  the  manufacturer’s  word.  And  fortu¬ 
nately  there  are  manufacturers  who  know 
the  farm  problem.  They  have  studied  roofs 


under  all  sorts  of  conditions  for  many  years. 
They  have  experimented  with  every  kind 
of  material.  Modern  machinery  and  effi¬ 
cient  methods  keep  costs  down  and  make 
prices  reasonable. 

That’s  the  kind  of  roofing  made  by  manu¬ 
facturers  who  advertise  in  this  paper.  By 
years  of  square  dealing  they  have  built  up 
the  reputations  men  are  proud  of.  Their 
laboratories  jealously  protect  that  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  their  inspectors  see  that  no  infer¬ 
ior  material  goes  into  the  product. 

The  finished  product  is  honestly  made  to 
give  service,  and  on  goes  the  Trade  Mark, 
the  personal  signature  of  the  manufacturer. 
It’s  a  product  he’s  proud  of.  When  he  drives 
by  your  place  he  will  point  to  it  after  years 
of  use  and  say,  “ That’s  one  of  my  roofs.” 

And  when  you  see  that  manufacturer’s  ad¬ 
vertising  in  this  paper,  you  know  the  maker 
backs  it  with  his  reputation.  On  top  of  that  * 
this  publication  adds  its  endorsement,  say¬ 
ing,  “This  is  a  good  and  worthy  product. 
You  can  buy  it  and  be  well  satisfied.” 
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These  wonderful  Radiolas 
faithfully  reproduce  the  fine  programs 
from  the  great  broadcasting  stations 


FOR  perfect  reception  of  broadcasting 
programs  in  the  country,  away  from 
congested  city  areas,  two  models  of  the 
Radiola  are  ideally  adapted. 

Everyone  knows  the  famous  Radiola 
20,  which  established  itself  as  "the 
greatest  value  in  radio.”  Many  thousands 
of  these  receivers  are  now  in  use 
throughout  the  country.  Their  amaz¬ 
ing  sensitivity  and  selectivity  have  given 
them  a  deservedly  high  reputation,  and 
particularly  in  farm  homes. 

And  now  RCA,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Westinghouse  and  General  Electric 
laboratories,  offers  another  remarkable 
value  in  a  highly  efficient  receiver — 
the  new  storage  battery  set,  Radiola  16. 


RADIOLA  16 — Storage  battery  receiver  of  great  com¬ 
pactness.  For  selectivity,  sensitivity  and  tone  quality,  it 
sets  a  new  standard  for  receivers  in  its  price  class.  The 
cabinet  is  finished  in  mahogany. 


Less  accessories . $69.50 

With  Radiotrons . .  .  .$82.75 


RADIOLA  20  — Dry -battery -operated  receiver,  with 
amazing  sensitivity  and  many  times  as  selective  as  the 
average  antenna  set.  Ideal  for  distant  reception.  Can 
readily  be  adapted  to  socket  operation.  Ideal  to  use  with 
the  new  RCA  Loudspeaker  100-A. 


Less  accessories . $78.00 

With  Radiotrons . $89.50 


It  has  the  widest  musical  range  ever 
achieved  with  one-dial  control. 

When  used  with  the  new  RCA  Loud¬ 
speaker  100-A,  either  of  these  genuine 
Radiolas  will  bring  into  your  home 
the  fine  programs  from  the  great  broad¬ 
casting  stations.  And  if  you  have  elec¬ 
tric  power  service,  either  of  these  sets 
can  be  adapted  for  alternating  current 
operation  by  the  addition  of  socket 
power  devices. 

The  new  complete  line  of  Radiolas 
includes  sets  ranging  in  price  from 
$6 9.50  to  $895.  Any  RCA  Authorized 
Dealer  will  gladly  demonstrate  these 
wonderful  instruments  for  you.  A 
Radiola  installed  in  your  home  today 
will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over. 


Authorised 

Buy  uuth  confidence  j  Dealer  \  where  you  see  this  sign. 


radio  corporation 

OF  AMERICA 


% 


RCA“"  Radiola 

.  ■'  '  '  '  "  -■■—Ml.— '■■■■$>» 

MADE  •  BY  •  THE  •  MAKE  ICS  •  OF  -  THE  •  RADIOTRON 


NEW  YORK.  '  CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Look  for  the  HoocLArrow 
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Waterproof  Foot  Warmth 
The  Kattle  King 

Through  melting  snow  and  slush  .  ♦  .  or  mud 
.  .  .  in  the  cow  barn  or  pigsty  ♦  ♦  .  the  all  -  rub¬ 
ber,  fleece  -  lined  Kattle  King  will  keep  your 
feet  warm  and  dry.  Easy  to  clean,  too  .  .  . 
just  wash  them  off  with  water. 

The  Kattle  King,  with  its  thick,  gray  tire- 
tread  rubber  sole  and  the  famous  Hood  red 
rubber  upper  insures  long,  durable  wear. 

Look  for  the  Hood  Arrow  label  when  buying 
rubber  footwear  ...  it  insures  greater  value. 

Made  by:  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Distributed  by:  Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Inc.  f 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities  yHUm - «ss 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  WORLD  WIDE  SERVICE  IN  QUALITY  RUBBER  PRODUCTS 


American  Agriculturist,  November  12,  1927 

News  irom  Among  the  Farmers 

A  First  Hana  Report  ot  the  New  Jersey  Seed  Potato  Situation 


'tVT’E  spent  nearly  two  days  last  week  in- 
vestigating  some  of  the  wild  ru¬ 
mors  about  South  Jersey  seed  potatoes 
that  appear  to  be  floating  all  over  the 
state  and  into  adjoining  section's.  The  re¬ 
port  that  is  being  circulated  into  thou¬ 
sands  of  ears  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
seed  potato  crop  of  Salem  and  Cumber¬ 
land  County  is  full  of  disease  and  potato 
growers  are  being  advised  not  to  buy  this 
seed.  This  rumor  was  started,  following 
the  issuing  of  a  report  that  the  South 
Jersey  seed  potato  crop  failed  to  pass  the 
certification  requirements  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

On  the  strength  of  this  story,  that  has 
spread  like  wild  fire  through  the  seed  po¬ 
tato  buying  district  of  Central  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  with  the  result  that  orders  for  seed 
have  been  cancelled,  farmers  are  refus¬ 
ing  delivery  and  the  whole  potato  industry 
is  in  a  demoralized  condition.  With  a 
market  price  that  opened  at  $5  per  sack 
for  the  South  Jersey  seed,  the  market 
has  dropped  to  $3.50  per  sack  and  lower 
and  buyers  not  to  be  had  at  any  price. 

With  its  former  markets  gone  and  the 
growers  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  the  seed,  we  made  a  searching  in¬ 
quiry  .  into  the  situation.  We  visited 
farmer  after  farmer  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  seed  potatoes,  men  whom  we 
have  known  for  years  and  whose  word 
is  as  good  as  their  bond  and  whose  moral 
credit  is  worth  almost  any  amount  at  the 
bank.  We  called  on  dealers  and  ship¬ 
pers,  and  we  had -first  hand  information 
from  a  potato  salesman  who  has  in  the 
past  ten  days  been  from  Cape  Charles, 
Virginia  to  Sandy  Hook  on  the  seed  po—  IN 
tato  situation. 

Here  is  the  situation  as  we  found  it, — 
Somebody  shouted  “fire”  and  a  panic  has 


Salem  County,  attended  by  over  100  tions.  This  second  crop  seed  has  given 
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seed,  planted  in  July  as  well  as  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  seed  all  showed  about  the 
same  percentage  of  heat  roll  regardless  of 
strain  or  where  grown  the  year  previous. 
This  was  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
amounts  of  primary  leaf  roll  found  in 


farmers  who  were  interested  in  better  excellent  results  in  the  past,  and  we  find  ;  ,  y  .  , 

TWIa.  Aim  ft™  theSe  Same  Plots  011  the  early  fOgUeingS 


seed  potatoes.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  William  Martin,  these  men  went 
over  the  big  test  plot  in  this  field  to  learn 
the  few  potato  diseases  and  how  to 
identify  them.  From  this  meeting  the 
boys  went  home  prepared  to  spare  no  ex¬ 
pense  to  grow  a  crop  of  potatoes  *  of 
which  they  could  back  to  the  skies.  No 
detail  was  eliminated,  the  seed  was  care¬ 
fully  dipped  and  treated  for  disease.  A 
score  or  more  of  the  best  growers  planted 
tuber  unit  plots  varying  from  one  to 
three  acres  and  the  season  was  started 
just  right.  Never  had  the  fields  been  so 
carefully  rogued.  Never  had  the  spray¬ 
ing  been  followed  more  religiously  than 
this  season  and  the  nicotine  was  used 
without  limit  of  expense  to  control  the 
aphis. 

Then  came  the  Black  Friday,  referred 
to  earlier  in  the  story  and  a  week  later 
the  deal  was  as  dead  as  if  it  had  been 
hit  by  an  embargo  of  the  most  drastic 
nature. 

When  the  report  struck  Central  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
they  all  threw  up  their  hands  in  horror 
and  got  out  of  South  Jersey  as  if  a 
terrible  calamity  threatened  them.  In¬ 
stead  of  coming  back  to  South  Jersey  for 
the  best  seed  this  section  has  ever  grown, 
they  are  turning  to  seed  from  other  sec- 


the  growers  are  buying  from  Maryland  r  £  4l 

and  Virginia  seed,  that  has  never  been  „  was  recal|ed  ,  some  rs 

rogued,  never  been  sprayed  or  given  any  a  simUar  occurrcncc  o£  lhe  heal  r0„  had 
special  care  and  paying  $6.30  per  sack  de-  occurred  back  about  1922.  The  fields  were 


livered,  while  Prince  Edward  Island  seed 


badly  hit  at  that  time,  but  ic  was  not  con- 


is  being  offered  at  $4.60  per  sack,  com-  si(jerecj  0f  enough  importance  to  even  be 
pared  with  the  $4  and  $5  per  sack  being  mentione4  It  is  c0]lsidered  that  another 


asked  for  the  finest  in  South  Jersey. 


recurrence  of  the  heat  roll  next  year  is 


Here  is  what  we  found  as  we  talked  unlikely  and  that  it  will  not  affect  the 
to  the  growers.  They-  are  digging  a  main  or  commercial  crop  for  1928. 
record  ciop  of  potatoes.  We  found  one  The  leading  grower  are  far  from  dis- 
grower  who  is  digging  over  250  bushels  couraged  over  the  situation  regarding 
per  acre.  One  farmei  had  700  bushels  future  plantings.  Most  of  them  are  now 
on  two  acres,  and  others  with  fields  of  represented  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
0  to  20  acres  averaging  2o0  to  300  securing  seed  stocks  for  1928.  Two  or 
bushels  per  acre.  three  are  digging  their  tuber  unit  plots. 

It  was  brought  out  in  our  trip  that  there  saving  the  seed  just  as  if  nothing  had 
are  two  types  of  leaf  roll, — namely  the  happened  and  are  going  to  continue  with 
primary  leaf  roll,  which  starts  at  the  bot-  these  strains  and  grow  them  under  cer- 
tom  of  the  vine  and  creeps  upwards  and  tification  another  year.  The  boys  have 
the  secondary  leaf  roll,  more  commonly  faith  in  their  seed  stocks  and  are  making 
called  the  heat  roll,  which  comes  at  the  plans  to  back  it  up  with  their  time  and 
top  of  the  potato  and  appears  almost  over  money  for  another  year.  The  Ott  Seed 
night.  We  found  the  growers  convinced  Club,  in  Cumberland  County  and  the 
that  all  of  the  leaf  roll  that  was  inherited  Kandle  Seed  Club  in  Salem  County,  are 
from  the  seed  stock  had  been  eliminated  in  the  game  to  stay  and  they  are  doing 
out  of  most  fields,  while  the  heat  roll  everything  humanely  possible  to  put  out 
was  due  to  climatic  conditions  and  had  seed  of  the  quality  that  has  made  South 
not  been  inherited  from  the  seed  stocks.  Jersey  famous  in  the  past,  even  though 
Another  proof  that  the  heat  roll  was  the  sledding  is  rather  hard  under  the 
caused  by  climatic  conditions  and  not  from  shadow  that  is  flitting  across  the  horizon 
inheritance  was  that  the  Main  certified  at  this  time. — Amos  Kirby. 


Northern  New  York  News  Notes 


"\JOVEMBER  first  with  the  tempera-  price  'that  has  prevailed  for  some  time. 

ture  almost  that  of  summer,  with  7,879,340  pounds  of  cheese  are  reported 
the  lazy  sunshine  and  the  gray  hazes  sold  on  the  Watertown  Board  at  a  price 
•j  juicuuu  onuuicu  me  cuiu  a  jaine  nas  Indian  Summer  days,  and  no  rain  °f  $1,772,851.  This  gives  an  average 

followed^  which^has"  resulted*  hTnea'rlv  in  sight  as  one  searches  the  sky  and  the  pnce  of  around  22^c  as  compared  with 
100 barters ting ^  sadly  injured,  some  Urometer,  is  the  heighth  of  human  de-  an  average  price  of  20l4c  in  1926,  and 

sire,  and  everyone  seems  to  be  appre-  brings  the  returns  from  the  milk  going 
dating  it  to  the  full. 

Late  buckwheat  has  all  been  cut,  and 
the  threshing  rigs  are  travelling  at  full 
speed  finishing  up  the  lots  that  have 


critically  crippled  and  others  in  danger 
of  losing  their  all  through  the  loss  of 
money  which  they  have  staked  on  the 
crop. 

Up  until  October  8,  South  Jersey  had 


the  prospect  of  one  of  the  finest  crops  been  left  or  that  were  late.  Buckwheat 
of  seed  potatoes  that  she  had  ever  grown,  as  a  rule  is  very  good,  and  where  it  has 
With  nearly  1,000  acres  that  were  on  their  been  given  the  proper  care  after  thresh¬ 
ing,  will  make  very  good  flour  to  go 
into  the  good  old  fashioned  buckwheat 
cakes  that  “stick  to  one’s  ribs”.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  barrels  of  this  flour  are  sold 
in  Northern  New  York  each  year  to 
provide  flapjacks  during  the  cold 
weather. 

*  *  * 

POTATOES  are  about  all  out,  and 
have  made  a  fair  crop  where  given 
good  care.  Some  report  a  considerable 
per  cent  of  rotting,  but  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  prevalent  this  year.  There 
are  still  a  lot  of  things  to  be  learned 


way  to  passing  the  certification  require¬ 
ments,  the  growers  were  facing  a  har¬ 
vest  with  a  big  crop,  fair  prices  and  a 
fine  outlet  for  every  potato  they  could 
grow.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  first 
week  in  October  was  rather  cool  and 
cloudy  and  the  potatoes  were  just  jump¬ 
ing  under  this  ideal  climatic  condition. 
On  Friday,  everything  was  rosy  and  the 
farmers  were  happy.  On  Saturday,  the 
weather  changed,  instead  of  turning  cooler 
and  having  the  usual  frost  about  the 
tenth,  the  sun  came  out  bright  and  clear. 
The  temperature  started  to  rise  and  be¬ 
fore  Sunday  noon,  the  thermometer  was 
registering  90  and  95  in  almost  any  lo¬ 
cation.  By  Monday  noon,  the  first  signs 
of  the  injury  made  its  appearance.  The 


Borden  Company  Buys  Ice 
Cream  Business 


The  Borden  Company  has  notified 
its  stockholders  that  it  will  acouire 
the  assets  and  business  of  the  Reid 
Ice  Cream  Corporation,  a  nine  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  concern,  effective  Jan.  1st. 

The  contract  closing  the  deal  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Reid  name  and  the  taking  over  of 
the  offices  of  the  company.  Pres.  A. 
W.  Milbum  of  the  Borden  Company 
in  his  notice  to  stockholders  an¬ 
nounced: 

“The  business  will  be  continued 
under  the  Reid  name  and  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  perfected  for  the 
continuance  in  service  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  men  in  the  Reid  Co.  who  have 
contributed  so  largely  to  its  success¬ 
ful  development.” 


about  potato  diseases.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  certified  seed  Pays  well  in  in(o  the  cbeese  factories  we„  up 
growing  po  a  oes  or  mar -e  ,  o  l  in  wbere  ,bey  compare  pretty  favorably 

♦  M  j~\  4  el  el  a*  n  ea  n  e  l  « •  e  -1  I  a.-.  -J  ,  m  I  a  a  m  a  »  a  m  -  - 


ini  ui  y  inauv^  UP  Cl  IJ  17  V^cil  XXIvJ  ,  «  •  1  *11  1  •  ,  i  .  tt  n\ei  v  mv-  t  winuai  c  v-  1 1  v  iciv 

leaves  on  the  top  of  the  hills  began  to  , 16  jncrease  ^ie  an  m  ie  grca  er  with  the  returns  from  fluid  milk. 


turn  up  on  the  edges,  giving  indication  of 
“leaf  roll”.  Within  those  few  days  the 
damage  was  done  and  every  acre  of  po¬ 
tatoes  had  been  turned  down  by  those  in 
charge  of  the  certification  work  for  the 
state. 

Then  came  the  report  that  South  Jer¬ 
sey  seed  was  unfit  to  use  as  it  was  full  of 
disease  and  could  not  pass  the  final  in¬ 
spection.  This  was  the  rumor  that  is  go¬ 
ing  to  cost  South  Jersey  thousands  of 


freedom  from  storage  troubles. 

An  interesting  and  apparently  unex-  *  *  * 

plainable  occurance  came  to  attention  '  I  ’HE  milk  business  might  be  said  to 
the  other  day.  Two  men  used  seed  from  be  in  a  sort  of  booming  condition 

the  same  source,  the  seed  potatoes  be-  at  the  present  time,  judging  from  the 
ing  certified  and  the  nicest  lot  of  seed  number  of  new  plants,  and  the  plants 
potatoes  that  it  has  ever  been  our  that  are  changing  hands  all  through  the 
pleasure  to  see.  During  the  growing  North  Country.  The  Northern  Milk 

season,  inspection  of  one  lot  of  seed  ~  ,.  ,  ,  c  •  .  ,,  .  .  . 

,  ’  .  Corporation  expect  to  finish  their  plant 

potatoes  showed  freedom  from  diseases,  .  ,  «.  ...  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  „ 

,  , ,  .  .  ,.  ,  ’  so  as  to  handle  milk  todav  at  Adams, 

while  the  other  lot  grown  some  distance  ,  u  t- 

.  „  ,  ,  This  company  has  as  directors — H.  E. 


C.  A.  Brown.  President  of  the  Hvmenic 


ease.  Just  what  causes  this  difference  it 

is  difficult  to  determine  from  a  dis-  ~  ,  ,  ,  TT  ~ 

,  .  .  .  -  Milk  Co.,  of  Watertown,  and  H.  C. 

tance,  but  apparently  there  must  have  T  •  t  •  ,.  ... 

Lainge,  for  many  years  in  the  milk 


JT  U1VUOUUUO  V7  X.  1  J  «  ,  f  j  •  J-  1UO  V.V7  Ill  (rally  uao  OO  VU  1  V.  V.  O  -J.  -L  . 

dollars  this  fall  and  will  place  some  .1, „ _ '-I  Machold  (former  speaker  of  Assembly), 

growers  mighty  near  the  red  ink  line  on 
the  seasons  results. 

We  have  followed  the  South  Tersev  t.  «  *  .,*•••.  i.hiukc,  iui  memy  vedn  m  xim<v 

,  .  r  .  J  y  been  some  bad  company  in  the  vicinity  ,  .  .  ;  ,  .  e  , 

*eed  potato  game  for  several  years.  r  ^  ^  x  . .  .  .  business  in  the  township  of  Ellisburg. 

TWa  t.  .  j,  ,  ,  .  J  .  of  the  lot  that  showed  trouble  and  in  .  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  ... 

mere  has  hardly  been  a  potato  meeting  .  ,  ..  This  plant  which  is  a  new  one,  will  re- 

•  .  .  ,.  K  .  ,  s  some  manner — perhaps  through  the  ..  ,  -  .....  j 

01  any  importance  m  the  past  four  years  ..  e  .  ,  ,,  ,  .  .  cruit  it  s  supply  from  territory  around  a.s..v-u.iw.a,. 

W  •,  ,  ,  f  ,  medium  of  insects — the  new  seed  stock  .  .  ,  .  ,«  ,  ...  ,  T  cc  ,  .  .  .. 

wt  what  the  writer  has  been  present  and  .  .  ,  ,  ,  Adams,  and  makes  the  second  milk  for  Jefferson  county  is  starting  a  series 

*e  fed  that  we  are  qualified  to  speak  becamc  ,nfecled' 

with  authority  regarding  the  seed  that 


new  owners  will  handle  the  milk  of 
League  members  all  around  that  terri¬ 
tory  it  is  understood,  but  will  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Canadian 
plants  and  supply  that  has  been  handled 
through  the  Morristown  plant.  The 
League  is  also  just  starting  operations 
at  a  new  plant  built  at  Harrisville.  This 
provides  a  fluid  outlet  for  the  milk  of  a 
territory  that  has  largely  been  confined 
to  cheese. 

It  is  understood  that  Nestles  will 
continue  to  handle  their  Canadian 
source  of  supply  themselves  for  the 
present  at  least.  Recent  figures  show 
that  some  35%  of  the  Canadian  cream 
and  around  75%  of  the  Canadian  milk 
coming  into  this  country  come  over  the 
line  along  the  St.  Lawrence  valley.  An¬ 
other  interesting  thing  is  that  the 
amount  of  milk  coming  over  is  rapidly 
falling  off,  but  the  amounts  of  cream 
are  increasing. 


/^RANGERS  of  Northern  New  York 
are  making  preparations  toward 
mapping  out  their  winter  programs  of 
work.  The  new  rule  of  electing  the 
officers  the  first  meeting  of  November 
and  then  installing  the  new  officers  the 
first  meeting  in  December  is  causing 
some  misunderstanding  and  confusion, 
but  will  undoubtedly  be  better  appreciat¬ 
ed  later.  The  new  membership  rules 
are  also  rather  important. 

Those  who  have  been  expressing 
their  disapproval  of  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure  carried  out  in  the  tuberculin  test¬ 
ing  work  for  the  eradication  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  among,  the  dairy  herds  of  the 
North  Country,  have  been  watching 
with  some  interest  the  actions  of  the 
interested  group  in  Central  New  York. 
The  meeting  at  Rome  the  other  day 
where  some  five  counties  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  forming  a  N.  Y.  State  League 
against  Compulsory  TB.  Testing  of  cat¬ 
tle,  has  created  some  interest. 

Oscar  Agne,  county  agricultural  agent 


plant  now  in  that  village — the  other  be¬ 
ing  the  plant  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 


these  farmers  are  growing.  Particularly  \V/ITH  the  advent  of  November  the  Cooperative  Association, 
fins  year,  the  boys  had  put  forth  every  cheese  boards  of  the  North  The  Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Assn. 

i*ort  to  grow  the  best  seed  possible.  We  Country  are  bringing  their  sales  labors  has  just  purchased  the  plant  at  Morris- 

/  rCCa  i  a  ™eetinf>  late  in  June  on  to  a  close  after  one  of  the  most  satis-  town  which  was  owned  and  operated  by  - -  — *  — 

'e  larm  of  Alfred  Sloan  of  Shirley,  factory  seasons  from  the  standpoint  of  The  Nestles  Food  Products  Co.  The  Nov.  1,  1927. 


of  meetings  to  be  held  every  night  but 
Sunday,  during  the  rest  of  November, 
where  he  will  meet  with  the  committee¬ 
men  of  the  different  communities  of  the 
county,  and  consider  the  plans  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  coming  year. — W.  I.  Roe* 
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American  Agriculturist,  November  12,  1927; 


IE  “Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Store  near  you  is  a  store  for  all 
the  family.  The  tools,  supplies 
and  equipment  that  father  wants 
are  there.  All  the  kitchen  needs, 
as  well  as  many  other  things  that  are* 
essential  to  the  operating  of  the  farm 
home,  are  a  part  of  its  stock.  And 
even  the  children  should  know  it  as  a 
storehouse  of  wonderful  things  that 
they  want  and  perhaps  can  have  as 
an  extra  reward  for  efforts  in  school 
or  home.  The  “tag”  store  is  one  that 
you  should  know  better.  It  offers 
you  the  opportunity  to  “see  before 
you  buy”  to  get  the  utmost  value  for 
your  money,  and  its  personal,  friendly 
service  is  of  great  value  to  you. 


Remember  that  you  are  always 
welcome  to  go  in  and  look  around  to 
compare  prices  and  values  and  to  ask 
questions.  The  “tag”  in  the  window 
is  your  invitatiqn. 


Your  “Farm  Service ” 
Hardware  Men 


What  Should  Eastern 
Farms  Sell  For? 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

to  say  that  they  are  in  the  dairy  regions 
and  within  a  few  counties  that  excel  in  the 
dairy  business.  There  are  farms  that 
have  changed  hands  not  only  at  ten  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre  but  at  five  or  six  dollars. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  farms,  some¬ 
times  near  by,  that  have  sold  at  many 
times  that  amount.  It  is  not  all  in  the 
difference  in  value  either.  It  depends 
partly  on  the  location  and  somewhat  on 
the  ideas  of  seller  and  buyer.  It  also  de¬ 
pends  in  part  on  the  method  of  payment 
in  many  cases. 

Not  so  far  from  some  of  the  cheap 
farms  I  know  of  one  sold  last  spring  at 
over  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Fre¬ 
quently  they  sell  at  forty  dollars,  some 
at  twenty-five.  The  hundred  dollar  land 
is  the  exception  and  for  some  special  rea¬ 
son.  Then  there  are  farms  near  town 
on  the  best  roads  that  may  be  held  at 
even  higher  rates  that  I  have  mentioned. 

Unfortunately  real  estate  dealers  have 
sold  poor  farms  to  strangers  at  prices 
above  their  value  and  many  Western 
farmers  who  have  bought  these  have  lost 
their  money  and  gone  back  west  dis¬ 
couraged.  It  is  a  heart-breaking  shame 
in  many  cases.  Then  some  Western 
farmers  have  come  with  the  thought 
sometimes  expressed  that  they  will  not 
farm  it  as  do  these  “mossbacks”  in  the 
East.  They  will  show  them  how  farming 
should  be  done.  That  is  a  mistake.  The 
Eastern  farmer  has  been  here  a  good 
while.  Fie  is  just  as  enterprising  as  any 
man  and  he  knows  the  soil  and  conditions. 
Westerners  and  city  man  have  tried  to 
show  them  how  to  do  and  have  failed 
and  been  laughed  at  besides.  For  a  poor 
man  it  is  a  tragedy. 

Sometimes  a  farm  sells  at  a  higher 
price  because  the  buyer  wants  to  trade 
in  questionable  securities.  Sometimes  it 
goes  up  in  price  because  it  is  thought  to 
be  a  show  place  or  in  a  location  suitable 
for  one.  The  farm  at  ten,  twenty  or 
forty  dollars  is  seldom  of  that  type.  I 
would  hardly  know  what  to  advise  a  man 
to  buy.  It  might  be  well  for  him  to  buy 
at  ten  dollars  if  he  doesn’t  care  for  lo¬ 
cation  too  much  nor  for  isolation  from 
town.  For  myself  I  might  prefer  to  pay 
twenty  to  forty  and  get  on  a  better  road 
and  in  some  location  where  I  could 
readily  reach  the  town.  A  ten  dollar  an 
acre  farm  might  be  found  where  these 
conditions  could  be  approximated  if  one 
looked  long  enough  for  it.  I  wouldn’t 
advise  buying  any  w'ithout  ample  con¬ 
sideration  and  information.  Get  in  touch 
with  some  one  who  will  give  honest  in¬ 
formation  or  do  not  buy.  I  do  not  like 
to  see  a  man  buy  a  farm  here  w'ithout 
some  substantial  payment  at  the  start  and 
he  should  be  equipped  to  handle  most  of 
the  work  w'ithout  much  hiring.  Many 
have  bought  and  lost.  A  few  have  bought 
more  w'isely  and  are  making  good.  There 
are  excellent  chances  for  the  right  man 
under  the  right  conditions. — H.  H.  Lyon, 
New  York. 

How  a  Wisconsin  Dairyman 
Farms  It 

( Continued  from  page  1) 
of  them  almost  as  far  as  one  could  see. 

My  first  business  was  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Rural 
Scouting  appointed  by  the  organization 
of  Boys  Scouts  of  America,  to  help 
bring  the  advantages  and  principles  of 
scouting  to  farm  boys.  The  committee 
had  been  invited  by  Governor  Low'den 
to  hold  its  meeting  at  his  home  at  Ore¬ 
gon,  Illinois,  not  far  from  Chicago.  We 
arrived  at  Governor  Lowden’s  farm 
home  just  in  time  for  luncheon.  Among 
the  guests  who  sat  down  to  the  table 
with  us  was  Judge  Landis,  whom  every 
boy  will  remember  as  the  baseball  czar 
or  king  of  America.  Another  guest  and 
member  of  our  committee  wras  James  E. 
West,  known  to  all  Boy  Scouts  as 
Chief  West,  the  head  of  this  wonderful 
organization  for  boys. 

Dairymen  wTill  recall  that  Governor 
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NATIONAL  CARBIDE  SALES  CORPORATION 
1  DEPT.  12,  342  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


The  CARBIDE  that  has 
set  the  STANDARD 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
Sind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases  capacity 
40  per  cent.;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees 

SPROUL  MFG.  CO. 

Delevan,  N.  Y. 


$50  /o$125  Weekly 


PAID  AUTO  EXPERTS 
Complete  course  of  training  In 
8  weeks.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Write  for  big  auto  book 

FREE  and  special  low  tuition 
offer,  including  R.  R.  fare  and 
board  and  Free  General  Electrical 
Training.  _  ,  , 

dC  SWEENY  Auto,  Tractor  and  Electrical  Schools 
)ept,  2S-S-3.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio 


“Arlington  Operated” 

Hotel  Ansonia 

Broadway,  73rd  to  74th  Streets 
New  York  City 


12  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Grand  Central  Stations,  5  minutes 
to  theatres  and  Shopping  District 

1260  ROOMS 

( All  outside) 

New  York’s  most  complete  hotel. 
Everything  for  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience  of  our  guests. 

TWO  RESTAURANTS 

Open  from  6:30  A.  M.  until  midnight 
Music 

— 2  Radio  Orchestras — 
Dancing 

Ladies’  Turkish  Bath,  Beauty  Parlor 
Drug  Store,  Barber  Shop 
Stock  Broker’s  Office 

All  in  the  Ansonia  Hotel 


TRANSIENT  RATES 
00  Rooms  and  Bath  ....$3.50  per  day 
.arge  double  Rooms,  twin 

beds,  Bath  . $6.00  per  day 

>ar!or  Bedroom  and  Bath, 

2  persons . $7.00  per  day 

Special  Weekly  and  Monthly  Rates 


A  restful  hotel— away  fr0™  a'L-na 
oise  and  “dirt”  of  the  2  Roarlnfl 
orties.”  No  coal  smoke,  pur  steam 
lant  equipped  with  oil  fuel.  Cooie 
lotel  in  New  York  in  Summer. 

The  Ansonia 

V  Conjunction  with  the  Hot®lsJ'5ar' 
seilles,  Anderson,  Richmond  and 
Cosmopolitan 


“Arlington  Operated” 
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Lowden  is  a  large  breeder  o£  Holstein 
cattle  and  president  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America.  His 
farm  comprises  4500  acres.  1500  of 
vhich  are  tilled  and  the  remainder  in 
woods  and  pasture  lands.  Governor 
Lowden  has  been  practicing  reforesta¬ 
tion  on  his  farm  for  many  years  with 
the  result  that  we  were  able  to  spend 
a  very  interesting  hour  driving  through 
these  young  woods  which,  on  certain 
types  of  land,  is  the  best  crop  that  can 
be  grown.  Governor  Lowden’s  home, 
■with  great  verandas  and  lawns,  fronts  on 
the  beautiful  Rock  River,  and  the  entire 
surroundings,  including  the  home,  are 
just  about  the  most  beautiful  farmstead 
and  home  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  Largest  Hotel 

That  night  I  arrived  back  in  Chicago 
late  in  the  evening  and  went  to  stay  at 
the  Stevens  Hotel,  fronting  on  Michi¬ 
gan  Avenue  and  Lake  Michigan.  A 
room  was  assigned  me  and  I  followed 
the  “bell-hop”  in  the  elevator  up  so 
many  stories  that  I  lost  count,  and  then 
followed  him  so  far  down  the  hall  that 
I  observed  to  the  boy  that  the  Stevens 
must  be  a  rather  large  hotel. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “it  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.” 

“What?”  I  answered.  “Larger  than 
the  Pennsylvania  in  New  York?” 

And  then  with  all  the  disgust  in  the 
world  in  his  voice  he  said:  “The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  only  2200  rooms,  and  the 
Stevens  Hotel,  mister,  has  3000!” 

It  seems  to  be  a  great  American  idea 
that  bigness  is  always  greatness.  But 
as  for  me,  I  cannot  see  any  great  virtue 
in  mere  size,  although  from  an  engi¬ 
neering  standpoint,  it  is  wonderful  to 
think  that  you  could  take  all  of  the 
folks  in  almost  any  of  the  fair  sized 
villages  that  you  are  familiar  with  and 
put  them  all  in  one  hotel  like  the  Stev¬ 
ens,  and  still  have  room  to  spare. 

The  next  morning,  I  got  up  early  and 
took  a  train  to  visit  a  farmer  friend  of 
mine  in  Southern  Wisconsin.  As  soon 
as  we  were  clear  of  the  suburbs  in  Chi¬ 
cago  we  were  right  in  the  good  farm 
lands  of  Illinois.  In  this  way,  Chicago 
differs  from  New  York  City,  for  as  you 
know,  one  has  to  ride  a  long  ways  in 
most  directions  out  of  New  York  City 
before  coming  to  any  real  good  farm¬ 
ing  country. 

Wisconsin  Like  New  York 

Wisconsin  agriculture  is  said  to  be 
more  like  New  York  than  that  of  any 
other  state  in  the  •Union.  But  the 
southern  section  at  least,  the  part  that 
I  saw,  is  in  the  great  prairie  belt,  so 
leveLas  to  be  monotonous  and  almost 
dreary  even  though  it  is  broken  occa¬ 
sionally  by  pretty  woods  and  by  beau¬ 
tiful  lakes,  many  of  which  are  not  much 
larger  than  good  sized  mill  ponds.  My 
friend  met  me  at  the  little  station  of 
Jamesville  and  we  rode  in  the  old  flivver 
for  ten  miles  out  through  the  prairie 
country  to  his  home,  arriving  just  in 
time  for  the  good  old  Sunday  dinner  of 
chicken,  biscuits,  pie  and  all  the  other 
delicious  “fixin’s”.  Afterwards,  visiting 
with  these  friends  in  the  comfortable 
farm  kitchen,  I  told  them  that  I  could 
close  my  eyes  and  be  in  any  one  of  10,000 
farm  homes  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America.  In  fact,  one  does 
not  get  very  far  away  from  the  big 
cities  without  soon  being  impressed 
again  that  this  is  still  a  great  farm 
country  where  agriculture  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  and  most  important  industry,  and 
where  the  men  and  women  on  the  land, 
whether  it  be  in  the  North,  South,  East 
or  West,  are  the  same  lovable  folks, 
speaking  the  same  old  language,  eating 
tbe  same  food,  following  the  same  cus- 
toms,  and  having  the  same  hopes,  aspir¬ 
ations  and  ideals.  And  what  a  comfort¬ 
able  thought  it  is,  for  it  gives  one  the 
feeling  of  solidarity  and  cooperation, 

^  fh  a  knowledge  that  in  any  great 
crisis  our  people  will  be  invincible  be- 
cause  they  are  one  great  people. 

After  dinner,  we  went  for  a  walk 
over  the  prairie  farm  and  I  asked  a  lot 
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Above:  No.  403 
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Zipper 
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dClSTEN  in  every 
Wednesday  night, 
Goodrich  Radio 
Hour  9:30  p.  m. 
Eastern  Stand¬ 
ard  Time,  over 
WEAF  and  the 
Red  Network. 
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Get  this  extra  protection  plus  extra 
wear  from  pressure-toughened  rubber 

EXTRA  life,  more  strength,  added  toughness  are 
pressed  into  Goodrich  Hi-Press  Rubber  Footwear 
when  it  is  made.  That’s  why  thousands  of  folks  on 
farms  are  getting  sure  protection — and  more  months 
of  wear— from  the  Hi-Press  brand. 

You  find  this  name  on  boots,  gaiters,  galoshes,  rub¬ 
bers — all  kinds  of  rubber  footwear  for  use  on  the 
farm.  And  you  find  big,  thick  soles  of  live,  springy 
rubber  —  strong,  honest  reinforcements  —  and  real 
comfort  in  every  pair. 

Women  can  also  have  Hi-Press  protection.  On  ga¬ 
loshes  or  stylish  light  rubbers  the  name  means  that 
extra  wear  is  pressed  in  the  rubber.  And  Zippers — 
with  the  genuine  smooth-gliding  HOOKLESSFASTENER 
— also  have  pressure-toughened  soles. 

The  Hi-Press  brand  is  in  such  demand  that  over  fifty 
thousand  dealers  in  towns  and  cities  of  every  size 
can  supply  you. 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company,  Est.  1870 

Akron,  O.  In  Canada:  Canadian  Goodrich  Co.,  Kitchener,  Ont. 

Goodrich 

HI-PRESS 
Rubber  Footwear 


A  PAIR  OF  BOOTS  10c!  SEND  COUPON 


Boys  and  Girls — think  of  the  fun  you  can  have 
with  these  real  rubberHi-Press  Boots  2  K  inches 
high!  Sene  10c  in  stamps  or  coin,  we’ll  mail 
them  postpaid.  Please  write  plainly  or  print.  Matt 
to  "Boot  desk  2,”  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


NAME.. 


R.  F.  D. 


CITT . STATE . 


of  questions  in  order  to  bring  back  to  these  farms 
you  a  rather  intimate  and  close-up  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  dairy  farm  in  the  Central 
West.  , — 

Friend  Bob  rents  200  acres,  practical¬ 
ly  all  of  which  is  tilled.  He  has  more 
than  50  head  of  Holsteins,  milking  thir¬ 
ty  odd.  He  uses  a  milking  machine  and 
hires  one  man  by  the  month.  Obtaining 
hired  help  is  a  problem  but  not  so  much 
of  one  as  it  is  near  our  great  industrial 
centers  here  in  the  East.  If  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly,  this  man  was  paid  $50  a 
month  with  board  and  other  privileges, 
and  something  less  than  this  during  the 
winter  months.  Practically  all  work  is 
done  by  machinery.  Most  of  the  land 
is  level  as-a  barn  floor  and  single  lots 
often  contain  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
acres.  Pastures  are  in  the  regular  rota¬ 
tion.  Most  of  the  prairie  soil  contains 
few  or  no  stones.  I  was  interested  in 
what  Bob  told  me  about  the  points  on 
his  plow.  They  are  steel,  instead  of 
cast  as  are  ours,  and  when  they  get  dull, 
he  takes  them  off  and  sharpens  them. 

You  can  imagine  how  long  these  points 
would  stay  shaiT  in  one  of  our  stony 
fields  of  the  East. 

In  addition  to  dairying,  hog  raising 
is  another  big  enterprise  on  most  of 


All  hogs  are  pastured  and 
are  raised  with  water,  grain  and  pastur¬ 
age.  In  the  fall,  they  are  fed  on  corn. 
Hogging  down  corn  is  an  interesting 
Western  process.  It  seems  like  a  great 
waste  to  turn  a  drove  of  hogs  into  a 
fine  cornfield,  but  they  clean  up  all  of 
the  corn  and  of  course  this  practice 
saves  a  lot  of  labor.  Corn  growing  is 
the  nex:t  great  enterprise  on  most  of 
these  farms  in  addition  to  the  cattle  and 
hogs.  Farmers  think  nothing  of  grow¬ 
ing  from  25  to  100  acres  of  corn.  When 
it  is  not  hogged  down,  expert  pickers 
or  huskers  go  through  and  husk  the 
corn  as  it  stands  on  the  stalk,  throwing 
the  grain  into  the  wagon  which  is  driv¬ 
en  along  slowly  beside  them. 

Practically  all  of  the  farmers  are  ten¬ 
ants.  Bob,  who  was  an  Eastern  farm 
boy,  made  the  statement  that  he  would 
rather  have  the  opportunity  of  renting 
one  of  these  largfe  Western  farms  than 
owning  a  poor  Eastern  farm.  He  prob¬ 
ably  is  somewhat  prejudiced,  but  there 
is  no  question  about  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  tenant  farming  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West,  and  he  assured  me  that  if 
a  man  were  willing  to  work  and  was  a 
fair  manager,  and  had  an  agreeable  land¬ 
lord  to  get  along  with,  a  good  living 


could  be  made  on  a  prairie  farm  that 
was  not  devoted  entirely  to  one  crop. 

The  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  are  for  the  most  part  pleasant, 
but  of  course  this  depends  upon  individ¬ 
uals  and  there  are  probably  many  cases 
where  there  is  a  good  deal  of  quarrel¬ 
ing.  The  day  I  was  there  Bob’s  next 
neighbor  had  had  a  fight  with  his  land¬ 
lord  which  had  ended  with  the  tenant 
hitting  the  landlord  on  the  chin.  When 
the  landlord  arose,  he  was  met  with 
another  one  on  the  nose,  whereuper  he 
took  to  his  heels  shouting  that  he  would 
be  back  later  with  the  sheriff.  I  told 
Bob  this  certainly  agreed  with  the 
stories  which  I  had  often  heard  about 
the  “wild  and  wooly  West”.  It  takes 
a  rich  man  to  own  one  of  these  Central 
West  farms.  The  one  I  visited  was 
held  at  $35,000,  and  the  tenant  had  to 
have  from  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  machinery  and  stock  to  work 
it  properly. 

Our  dairymen  will  be  interested  in 
the  milk  marketing  situation  in  South¬ 
ern  Wisconsin.  Much  of  the  milk  in 
this  section  goes  into  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  has  to  be  reasonably  cooied 
but  no  ice  is  required  and  the  restric- 
( Continued  on  page  22) 
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Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

A  PPLICATION  should  be  made  NOW  for  loans  wanted  this  winter  or 
* *  early  spring.  Appraisals  cannot  be  made  during  the  winter. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  county,  or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 


at 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


Boys  &  Girls  $2.00  Given 

Simply  sell  50  Sets  of  Our  Famous  Christmas  Seals  for  10c 
•  set.  When  sold  send  us  $3.00  and  keep  $2.00.  We 
trust  von  until  Christmas  No  Work  Just  Fun. 

8T.  NICHOLAS  SEAL  CO.  Dept.  334-A.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  Thanksgiving  Reunion 

Right  Food  Leaves  No  Bad  After  Effects 

'  |  "HE  choicest  from  our  fields  and  flocks,  lettuce  leaves  on  a  plate,  and  set  this  in, 
from  our  woods  and  herds,  are  set  side.  Very  pretty  and  tastes  so  good, 
aside  each  year,  for  our  Thanksgiving  Each  and  every  cook  has  her  special 
feasts.  This  is  ever  a  day  of  joy  glad-  kind  of  stuffing  for  the  turkey,  but  this 
ness  and  thanksgiving.  one  is  the  best  ever.  Three  cups  coarse 

The  following  menu  may  be  served  and  dry  bread,  y2  cup  butter,  1  pint  of  oysters 
one  does  not  suffer  with  an  attack  of  (liquid  and  all),  y2  cup  seeded  and  chopped 
bilious  fever  afterwards. 

Roast  Turkey  Stuffing 

Mashed  Potatoes 
Giblet  Gravy 
Cranberry  Jelly 
Apple,  Nut  and  Celery  Salad 
Hot  Rolls 

Cabbage  Nest  Pickled  Beets 

Apple  and  Pumpkin  Pies  Cheese 

Coffee 

Nuts  Candy  Fruits 

Nothing  new  about  this  dinner  unless 
it  is  the  “Cabbage  Nest”.  Select  a  firm 
head  of  cabbage.  Wash  and  cut  a  thin 

Shirt  for  Man  or  Boy 


FACT0RY-T0-RIDER 

Models 

now  ready.  Remarkable  new  prices  and 
terms.  Shipped  on  approval  and  80  days’ 
Free  Trial.  TIRES,  Sundries  half  usual 
prices.  Write  for  bicycle  catalog  and  prices 

MEAD  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.W-205  CHICAGO 


Pattern  2770  is  very  suitable  for  either  the 
every  day  work  shirt  or  for  the  shirt  of 
finer  material  for  dress-up  wear.  Winter¬ 
time  offers  the  best  chance  for  making  up  the 
year's  supply  of  such  clothes.  The  pattern  cuts 
tn  sines  12%,  13,  13%,  14,  14%,  15,  15%,  16, 
16%,  17,  17%,  18,  18%,  19  inches  neck.  Size 
15%  requires  3%  yards  of  36-inch  material. 
Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for 
one  of  our  Fashion  Catalogs,  and  send 
to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fouth  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 

slice  from  the  bottom,  so  it  will  stand 
firmly  on  a  plate.  With  a  sharp  knife 
cut  out  the  inside,  being  careful  to  leave 
a  firm  dish  for  the  cabbage.  Finely  shred 
the  cabbage,  and  mix  it  with  a  red  sweet 
pepper  cut  very  small.  Pour  over  all  the 
following  dressing.  One  half  cup  mild 
vinegar;  3  tablespoons  good  catsup; 
teaspoon  paprika ;  tablespoon  salt ;  6 
tablespoons  sugar ;  1  tablespoon  finely 

chopped  onion.  Let  the  cabbage  stand  in 
this  dressing  two  or  three  hours,  stirring 
frequently.  Then  drain  off  some  of  the 
liquid,  and  fill  into  cabbage  head.  Have 


raisins,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 

Lay  your  table  with  the  nicest  linen 
you  have.  Polish  up  the  silver — even  if 
it  is  the  plated  kind,  wash  the  glass  dishes 
in  soapy  water,  and  polish  until  they 
sparkle.  Place  all  on  the  table  in  the 
neatest  manner  possible.  For  center  decora¬ 
tion,  hollow  out  a  pumpkin,  and  fill  with 
nuts,  popcorn  and  fruits.  Make  a  trip 
to  the  woods,  and  gather  some  pretty 
autumnal  flowers  and  place  on  the  table, 
from  plate  to  center,  or  from  center  to 
four  corners  of  table— not  too  many. 
When  the  main  part  of  the  meal  is  over 
=  and  everyone  has  reached  a  most  delight- 
ful  state  of  uncomfortableness,  then  pass 
the  nuts,  candy  and  fruit 
A  splendid  manner  to  close  the  perfect 
day,  is  by  all  going  out  doors  and  play¬ 
ing  games;  that  will  aid  in  digestion  too. 
Just  as  the  last  good-by  is  being  spoken, 
have  a  good  song  leader  commence  to 
sing,  “My  County  Tis  Of  Thee”,  and 

_ although  the  voices  may  be  weak  at  places 

(hot  knowing  the  words),  all  will  join 
in  the  national  song  and  give  a  proper 
finishing  touch  to  our  unique  national 
holiday. — Mabel  Fern  Mitchell. 

/ .  - 

Home  Influences  on  Children’s 

Health 

Barbara  Brooks 

A  PUBLICATION  from  one  of  the 
State  Boards  of  Health  suggests 
that  we  check  up  on  our  homes  as  to 
health  influences.  “The  things  in  the 
home  which  have  influence  on  the  health 
of  the  children  are: 


1.  The  health  of  the  parents  and  other 
members  of  the  family. 

2.  Living  conditions  In  the  home,  such  a* 
cleanliness,  airiness,  sunlight,  crowding, 
personal  harmony  or  discord 

3.  Diet 

4.  Training 

6.  Recreation. 

6  Medical  and  dental  supervision. '* 

Healthy  parents  are  good  parents  rot 
only  because  they  pass  on  to  their  chil¬ 
dren  strong  constitutions,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  inclined  to  be  nerv¬ 
ous.  A  calm  atmosphere  usually  mean! 
a  wholesome  one. 

Diet  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
both  adults  and  children.  Milk,  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits  , whole  gran  cereals 
and  dark  breads  mean  well  nourished 
bodies.  Food  habits  are  very  strong 
and  good  ones  should  be  acquired  early. 

Regular  hours,  for  eating,  sleeping  and 
recreating,  help  keep  us  well  but  it  i» 
wise  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  by 
having  a  medical  examination  at  least 
once  a  year  and  a  dental  examination 
every  six  months.  These  preventive 
measures  are  an  excellent  health  invest¬ 
ment. — Barbara  Brooks. 


Luncheons  sets  with 
the  appliqued  pockets  for 
the  napkins  are  new  and 
extremely  popular.  This 
set  No.  3424  is  charming¬ 
ly  leveloped  on  best  qual¬ 
ity  linen  finish  Indian 
Head  in  shades  of  orange 
and  yellow  for  the  larger 
flowers,  the  new  lacquer 
red  in  the  smaller  flower, 
with  the  basket  of  green 
blanket  stitch  of  green 
and  white,  which  makes 
the  set  extrtmely  effec¬ 
tive.  A  butterfly  design 
on  the  napkin  is  finished 
in  colors  to  match.  A  de¬ 
tailed  working  chart 
showing  where  each  color 
Is  to  be  used  is  enclosed. 

The  centerpiece  is  36x36 
in.  and  the  four  napkins 
12x12  in.  95  cents. 

Send  orders  to  Embrod- 
ery  Dept.,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.^C.  Add  25 
cents  for  one  of  our  com¬ 
plete  and  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  Embroidery  Books. 
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For  Fun  at  Thanksgiving  Party 

(^yi  Wise  Hostess  Has  Ready  Some  Entertainment  Features 


TO  add  to  the  general  merriment  of 
the  occasion  and  to  help  get  the 
conversation  started  use  individual 
place  cards  written  on  carde  decorated 
with  pumpkin  or  turkey  seals,  or  upon 
slips  of  stiff  paper.  The  guest’s  name 
may  be  written  above  the  rhyme,  or  on 
the  other  side  of  the  card. 

This  coming  year  you'll  thankful  be 
For  very  great  prosperity. 

You’ll  take  a  pleasant  trip,  ’tis  true, 

Which  calls  for  thankfulness  from  you 

This  year  you’ll  find  a  sweetheart  fair, 
What  better  could  the  future  bear? 

This  year  a  brand  new  car  you’ll  own. 

So  let  your  gratitude  be  shown. 

This  coming  year  your  thanks  expects, 
For  you'll  get  wonderful  DX. 

This  year  you’ll  voyage  o’er  the  sea, 

So  you  should  very  thankful  be. 

You’ll  fall  in  love  this  coming  year. 

With  whom?  Well,  shortly  ’twill  appear. 

A  legacy  will  come  your  way, 

Before  the  next  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Your  cause  for  gratitude  will  be 
A  pleasant  raise  in  salary. 

Your  life  will  find  a  pleasant  groove, 

Into  a  fine  new  home  you’ll  move. 

The  year  ahead  will  bring  success, 

A  cause  for  greatest  thankfulness. 

The  future’s  sure  to  bring  you  fame. 

So  just  be  thankful  for  the  same. 

Plymouth  Rock 

Take  a  large  sheet  of  wrapping  paper 
and  pin  on  the  wall.  Outline  with 
crayon  a  rock,  to  suggest  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  color  part  of  the  paper  with 
blue  crayon  to  imitate  the  ocean.  Have 
in  readiness  a  number  of  “Mayflowers” 
(simply  the  outline  of  a  boat  cut  from 
paper),  also  pins.  Blinfold  each  child 
in  turn,  and  let  him  or  her  endeavor  to 
“land  the  Mayflower”  at  Plymouth  rock, 
pinning  the  boat  on  the  paper.  Who¬ 
ever  succeeds  in  pinning  the  boat  so 
that  it  touches  the  rock  outline,  should 
What’s  For  Dinner? 

Wrap  up  a  number  of  articles  separ- 


Ever-Useful  Coat  Dress 


Patte 


,  -  2849  is  ideal  for  the  generally  use- 

J;  coat  dress.  The  surplice  closing  and  side 
make  it  a  very  desirable  design  for  full 
Either  the  woolen  or  heavier  silk  ma- 
til,  SUlt  admirably  for  such  a  design.  The 
mtem  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
».?  44  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36  requires 
°f  40-Jttc/t  material  with  yard  of 


ately  in  brown  paper,  either  tying  se¬ 
curely  or  using  gummed  tape.  Have  the 
guests  sit  in  a  circle  and  pass  the  arti¬ 
cles  quickly  from  hand  to  hand.  Then 
let  each  endeavor  to  name  the  articles 
which  have  passed  through  his  or  her 
hands.  The  following  may  be  used: 

1  White  potato 

2  Sweet  potato 

3  Parsnip 

4  Turnip 

Little  Girl’s  Winter  Dress 


Pattern  911  is  a 

charmingly  simple  design 
for  the  heavier  dresses 
needed  by  the  little  girl 
for  school  and  general 
wear.  The  back  is  in  one 
piece,  front  in  two  sec¬ 
tions  with  the  lozver  sec¬ 
tion  to  be  pressed  in  box 
pleats.  Pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  8,  10,  12,  and  14 
years.  For  the  8  year 
size  1%  yards  of  40 -inch 
material  with  14  yards  of 
40-inch  contrasting  is  all 
that  is  needed.  Price  13c. 


5  Carrot 

6  Green  Pepper 

7  Apple 

8  Pear 

9  Banana 

10  Orange 

11  Nuts  (three  or  four) 

12  Cranberries  (three  or  four) 

— Elsie  Duncan  Yale. 


Household  Hints 

A  breast  bone  flexible  at  the  end  indi¬ 
cates  a  fowl  that  is  young  and  tender. 

*  *  * 

Chopped  celery,  spinach  or  cabbage, 
with  whole  wheat  bread  make  good  sand¬ 
wiches. 

*  *  * 

Yellow  tints  in  wall  coverings  make 
sunshine  and  light  go  a  lot  further. 

*  *  * 

Light  handling  makes  tender  biscuits. 
That’s  why  the  ones  mixed  in  a  hurry  are 
frequently  better  than  those  made  with 
great  care. 

+  *  * 

When  the  dining  room  and  kitchen  china 
cupboards  are  back  to  back,  a  pass-way 
between  saves  many  steps. 

*  *  * 

Vary  the  custard  pie  by  dropping  in 
a  half  cupful  of  broken  nut  meats  just 
before  you  slip  it  in  the  oven.  The 
meats  will  rise  to  the  top  and  not  only 
give  a  pie  “good  to  look  upon”  but  of 
delicious  flavor. — L.  M.  T. 

*  *  * 

On  wash  day  a  medium  sized  brush  with 
•tiff  bristles  helps'  wonderfully  in  remov¬ 
ing  dirt  from  the  difficult  pieces,  such  as 
men’s  overalls,  frocks,  etc.,  also  collar  and 

cuff  bands  to  which  the  dirt  clings  *o 

persistently. — E.  B.  D. 

*  *  * 

Add  chopped  onion  to  your  mashed 
potatoes.  The  milk  used  should  be  pip¬ 
ing  hot. 


that  a  boy  could  be  such  a  friendly,  jolly 
companion.  When  he  asked  me,  one  day, 
to  go  riding,  I  was  surprised  to  find  my¬ 
self  accepting  the  invitation  with  pleasure. 

The  day  was  perfect.  I  was  care-free, 
and  sixteen ! 

No  joy-riders  of  today  are  happier  than 
we  were  on  that  day  back  in  the  eighties, 
jogging  along  behind  “Old  Kit”.  We 
had  planned  to  drive  to  a  nearby  village, 
but  chose  to  take  the  longest  way  and  an 
unknown  road. 

We  were  going  up  a  very  steep  hill 
when  my  friend,  who  was  a  city  boy,  un¬ 
used  to  driving,  dropped  the  whip.  Try¬ 
ing  to  recover  it  he  also  dropped  the  lines ! 
Old  Kit  suddenly  decided  that  she  had 
climbed  far  enough  and  began  to  back 
rapidly  down  the  hill. 

There  was  a  tense  moment  of  wondering 
what  would  happen  next,  then  the  carriage 
went  over  the  bank  and  overturned.  Were 
we  hurt?  Not  a  bit.  I  remember  my 
companion’s  relieved  look  when  I  jumped 
up,  laughing.  This  was  a  real  adventure. 
Something  to  make  our  ride  a  memorable 
one. 

We  succeeded  in  getting  the  carriage 
righted,  and  reached  home  without  further 
mishap.  * 

The  other  day  I  chanced  to  find  a  letter 
with  a  date  of  forty  years  ago.  These 
words,  in  a  round,  schoolboy  hand  caught 
my  eye.  “I  shall  never  forget  that  ride 
and  our  lucky  spill;  and  how  brave  you 
were !” 

And  there  was  another  thrill ! — Mrs. 
C.  K.,  N.  Y. 


Should  Not  Expect  Blind 
Obedience 

<<TT  is  not  only  impossible  but  unde¬ 
sirable  to  try  to  make  children  obey 
strictly,  absolutely  and  blindly,”  states  Dr. 
Nellie  Perkins  of  the  state  college  of  home 
economics  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  “Blind 
obedience  is  possible  only  with  sick,  ab¬ 
normal  or  stupid  children,  and  even  then 
it  is  not  desirable  unless  one  wants  to 
develop  puppets. 

“Children  cannot  be  molded  easily  to 
suit  the  desires  or  ambitions  of  their  par¬ 
ents,  for  they  have  personalities  which  de¬ 
sire  expression,  and  which  are  in  constant 
danger  of  becoming  stifled  through  un¬ 
wise  training.  They  should  be  taught 
what  they  may  do  and  what  they  may  not 
do,  but,  so  far  as  they  can  understand, 
they  should  be  given  reasons  for  these 
rules. 

“Intelligent  obedience  is  possible  and 
is  highly  important  in  properly  developing 
a  child’s  personality.  One  of  the  com¬ 
mon  traits  of  all  children  is  their  impulse 
to  be  active,  and  they  should  be  given  as 
much  freedom  as  possible  taking  care  to 
not  let  them  annoy  other  people. 

“A  child  is  naturally  sociable,  and  it  is 
important  that  he  associates  with  other 
children  of  a  similar  age  so  he  will  learn 
how  to  be  agreeable. 

“The  child  wants  to  do  things ;  he  wants 
to  do  them  successfully;  he  wants  to  be 
approved;  and  he  wants  to  give  pleasure. 
If  the  parents  will  take  this  knowledge  of 
the  child  into  consideration,  will  keep  cool 
when  an  emergency  arises,  and  wiTf  use 
all  the  kindness  and  common  sense  they 
possess,  they  can’t  go  far  wrong.” 


anch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


Her  First  Ride  With  Her  First 
Boy  Friend 

My  first  ride  with  my  first  boy  friend! 
I  did  not  know,  until  this  particular  boy 
come  to  spend  his  vacation  in  our  village, 


Plants  Die  of  “Wet  Feet” 

<<T  T  OUSE  plants  may  die  of  ‘wet 

*1  feet’,”  says  Alfred  C.  Hottes,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  floriculture  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  in  giving  suggestions  on  water¬ 
ing  them. 

“Plants  need  air  at  their  roots  as  much 
as  they  need  it  at  their  tops.  Porous  pots 
are  used  principally  for  this  reason.  The 
many  color  jardiniere  is  an  evil  because 
it  holds  all  the  surplus  water  that  runs 
through  the  porous  pot.  The  water  be¬ 
comes  foul  and  the  plant  ill,  and  then 
dies.” 

The  evil  of  the  jardiniere  can  be  over- 
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Extra  help1 

for  mothers 
♦ 

Children’s  clothes  get  so  dirty . 
Fels-Naptha  gets  them  clean 
without  the  wear-and-tear  of 
hard  nibbing.  Fels-Naptha 
brings  you  the  extra  help  of 
unusually  good  soap  combined 
with  plenty  of  naptha.  The 
naptha  loosens  the  dirt.  The 
soapy  suds  wash  it  away. 
Fels-Naptha  works  perfectly  in 
washing  machine  or  tub — in 
cool  or  lukewarm  water.  Your 
grocer  sells  it.  Order  today. 

♦ 


Rackofru  Malorialc6®  Page  Catalog  and  directions  15o 
Daortct! )  mfllGI  ialo  Reeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chair 
cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  Deads, 
rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 
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come  to  some  extent  by  using  one  that 
is  too  large  for  the  flower  pot,  and  setting 
the  pot  on  an  inverted  saucer,  so  that 
it  is  raised  up.  This  will  allow  the  ex¬ 
cess  water  to  pass  out  into  the  jardiniere 
without  ihjury  to  the  plant.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  Professor  Hottes  points  out,  to  keep 
the  water  emptied  from  the  jardiniere. 

Water  the  plants  only  when  they  need 
it.  Plants  that  grow  rapidly  and  produce 
a  large  number  of  flowers  need  more  water 
than  a  plant  that  grows  slowly  or  is  rest¬ 
ing.  To  tell  if  a  plant  needs  water  pick 
up  the  pot  and  rap  it  with  the  knuckles. 
If  the  sound  produced  is  dull  the  plant 
has  enough  water,  but  if  the  rapping  pro¬ 
duces  a  ringing  sound  the  plant  is  dry. 

A  second  rule  Professor  Hottes  sug¬ 
gests  in  watering  house  plants  is  to  water 
them  thoroughly  or  not  at  all.  Plants 
growing  in  small  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
and  merely  wetting  the  surface  will  leave 
the  bottom  dry  continually.  At  frequent 
intervals  the  house  plants  should  be  set 
in  a  tub  of  water  and  allowed  to  soak 
up  all  the  water  they  will  take. 


Plan  for  Big  Enough  Radio  “B’ ? 
Batteries 


DUYING  a  cabinet  having  battery 
compartments  too  small  is  a  false 
economy  of  the  worst  sort.  The  small¬ 
est  size  of  “B”  battery  is  always  the 
most  expensive  in  the  end  because  so 
many  more  have  to  be  bought.  They 
are  excusable  ONLY  on  the  ground  of 
extreme  compactness  and  lightness  for 
special  portable  sets. 

Sets  having  two  or  three  tubes  and 
less  can  economically  employ  the  med¬ 
ium  size  “B”  battery.  The  large  size 
can  be  used  as  economically,  however* 
and  the  saving  entailed  is  that  of  the 
trouble  required  to  make  a  more  fre¬ 
quent  change  of  batteries. 

But  for  four,  five,  six  and  other  multi- 
tube  sets,  it  is  very  foolish  to  attempt 
any  saving  by  buying  smaller  “B”  bat¬ 
teries  because  the  initial  cost  is  less.  If 
you  invest  in  a  handsome  console  cabi¬ 
net  and  plan  to  have  the  batteries  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  sight,  be  sure  to  have 
the  battery  compartments  big  enough 
to  hold  “B”  batteries  of  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  dimensions. — B.  Foote. 


Cold  water  without  soap  is  best  for 
fresh  stains.  Moistened  older  stains  with 
kerosene,  let  them  stand  a  little  while, 
and  then  wash  them  with  soap  and  warm 
water. 
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Millbank  Brings  Back  Its  Bacon  - By  W.  E.  DRIPS 


'  I  'HE  county  attorney  spoke  and  told  the 
association  that  he  was  ready  to  help. 
He  said  if  we  would  get  any  evidence  he 
would  call  a  special  session  of  the  grand 
jury  to  act.  He  assured  us  all  that  the 
attacks  of  the  local  paper  were  not  fair 
and  that  we  was  receiving  fair  treatment 
from  officials  who  had  sworn  to  protect 
the  public  interests,  whether  they  was  in 
town  or  in  the  country. 

The  boys  gave  him  a  fair  hand  although 
they  still  was  open  minded  on  the  matter 
and  I  heard  several  after  the  meeting 
say  they  bet  the  News  had  made  him 
sere  or  they  never  would  have  shown  up. 

Jim  Barton  had  an  idea  about  putting 
up  signs  that  everyone  was  a  member  of 
the  association.  He  got  a  lot  of  heavy 
cardboard  printed  and  Millbank  township 
sure  looked  dangerous  from  the  road.  In¬ 
cidentally  stealing  stopped  for  the  time. 
Locked  like  the  bluff  was  all  that  was 
needed. 

Then  something  else  happened.  Fred 
Frost,  orr  secretary  who  had  been  rent¬ 
ing  the  old  Fox  place  took  the  Detray 
property.  He  had  bought  it  and  was  go¬ 
ing  to  move  on  right  away.  That  was 
news  considering  ffiau  the  Detray  place 
was  supposed  to  be  haunted.  Maybe  you 
think  folks  didn't  talk  when  the  news 
appeared  m  the  paper. 

Seems  like  the  folks  who  owned  the 
place  wanted  to  dispose  of  it  and  Frost, 
throught  the  First  National  Bank,  had  ar¬ 
ranged  to  rent  the  old  farm  for  a  year 
and  then  buy  if  lie  wanted  to.  Everyone 
wondered  how  Dain,  who  had  always 
rented  it,  had  lost  cut  this  time. 

So  when  Jim  shipped  the  next  time  it 
was  a  draw  which  brought  cut  the  most 
talk,  the  thieving  or  Frosts  moving. 

Everybody  was  glad  for  Frost  that  he 
had  finally  found  a  place.  It  had  been 
rumored  for  some  time  that  he  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  to  Dakota  and  we  hated,  Jim 
said,  to  lose  Fred  as  he  was  a  substantial 
citizen  and  dandy  help  when  threshing 
was  under  way. 

We  all  joshed  Fred  about  the  place. 

“Ain’t  you  ’fraid  them  ghosts  will  run 
you  out?”  Jim  says. 

“Taking  a  big  chance,”  A1  Torman 
says,  “why,  Fred,  many’s  the  time  1  heerd 
strange  things  over  there,  couldn’t  get 
me  to  live  in  that  place,  not  this  bird.” 

Well,  we  helped  Fred  and  his  wife  move 
over  to  the  Detray  place.  Jim  and  me 
hauled  a  few  loads  of  corn  and  every 
time  I  was  around  that  place  I  shivered. 
Fred  had  fixed  up  the  place  pretty  good 
in  a  short  time  and  was  busy  getting  ready 
to  plant  some  corn.  He  was  working 
double  time  and  we  all  hoped  he  could 
make  it  go.  Jim  even  went  over  and 
plowed  for  him  and  I  dragged  some  sod 
land  one  day. 

Being  connected  with  the  new  associa¬ 
tion  Jim  and  Fred  talked  a  lot  about  it 
and  I  picked  up  information  from  time  to 
time  which  kept  me  posted.  Seems  that 
things  had  quieted  down,  although  the 
sheriff  had  reported  he  had  some  clues  on 
the  stealing  of  Jim’s  hogs  through  an  ar¬ 
rest  made  in  the  next  county.  Jim  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  that  as  he  kinda 
laid  it  up  as  salve  to  quiet  the  fracas 
that  had  been  kicked  up  through  attacks 
in  the  News. 

Then  other  things  happened. 

One  night  Frost  came  driving  over  to 
Jim's  about  10  o’clock,  all  excited.  His 
telephone  wasn’t  in  so  he  had  to  resort 
to  a  horse.  Mrs.  Frost  was  along  and 
she  went  in  the  house. 

“Jim,  some  one’s  trying  to  scare  me,” 
he  says.  “Last  night  about  midnight  the 
Missus  woke  up  and  says  she  heard  a 
funny  noise.  I  listened  and  it  happened 
again.  Sounded  like  cans  rattling  and 
then  a  moan.  Then  there  was  a  rattle 
like  something  rolling  off  the  house.  I 
got  up  and  took  my  gun  and  wandered 
around  the  house  looking  out  the  windows 
fcut  couldn’t  see  anything.  Lit  a  light 
finally  and  went  outside.  Didn’t  find  any¬ 
thing  and  decided  it  was  all  bunk.” 


Here  Frost  stopped  to  swallow  and  I 
could  see  he  was  excited. 

“Tonight,”  he  continued,  “right  after 
supper  I  heard  a  moaning  in  the  barn 
and  a  squealing  sound  out  near  the  old 
shed  that  I  haven’t  been  using.  I  waited 
a  while  and  it  was  quiet  till  about  half 
an  hour  ago.  Then  it  started  again.  The 
Missus  was  so  scared  we  decided  to  come 
over  here.” 

Well,  we  talked  it  over  and  finally  Jim 
says,  “Fred,  let’s  the  three  of  us  go  over 
there  quiet  like  and  keep  watch.  Maybe 
we  can  find  what’s  wrong  and  if  we  can’t 
we  will  report  it  to  the  sheriff.” 

Well,  I  was  willing  as  I  kinda  wanted 
to  see  if  ghosts  really  could  do  things  as 
they  was  supposed  to  and  between  shivers 
of  thinking  about  it  we  walked  over.  Left 
the  horses  as  we  wanted  to  sneak  up  on 
the  place. 

Got  there  all  right  and  Jim  and  Fred 
went  around  to  the  back  of  the  house 
and  opened  the  door.  All  was  quiet. 


Jim  announced  and  he  and  Frost  started 
out  the  door  with  me  trailing  along  be¬ 
hind.  I  didn’t  hanker  after  gazing  on  a 
dead  man. 

Well,  we  got  out  to  the  place  where  the 
man  had  been,  but  didn’t  see  any  dead 
folks. 

“Missed  him,"  Frost  says.  “Too  bad.” 

“Darned  if  it  ain’t,”  Jim  says.  “Thought 
sure  I  had  a  bead  on  him.” 

Well,  we  went  back  to  the  house  con¬ 
vinced  of  one  thing  that  these  ghosts  had 
some  earthly  backing.  Who  they  were 
we  couldn't  say.  Just  then  an  automobile 
went  tearing  past.  Jim  and  Frost 
wondered  who  might  be  out  driving  at 
that  hour.  If  we  had  known  what  we 
do  now  we  would  have  taken  the  shotgun 
and  followed  them.  But  we  didn't.  Day¬ 
light  came  and  we  went  oiff  as  soon  as 
possible  looking  for  clues.  Found  a  lot  of 
foot  tracks  but  was  all  for  giving  up  and 
going  over  to  Tim’s  for  breakfast  when 
I  noticed  a  little  can  with  a  funny  top 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

I  HAD  been  working  in  a  news  office  for  sometime  but  the  work  wasn’t 
agreemg  with  me.  One  day  Jim  Barton  came  into  the  news  office  to 

report  the  theft  of  some  ho^s  and  the  boss  asked  him  if  he  didn’t  need  a 

good  hired  man.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  I  would  go  with  him  in  a  few 
days  and  start  work. 

On  the  trip  un  to  the  farm,  ,!im  told  me  something  about  the  neighbors.  I  was 
esDecially  interested  in  an  old  stone  house  which  Jim  told  me  was  reported  to  be 
haunted.  Another  place  was  that  of  Mike  Albert,  who,  Jim  said  was  a  kind  of  a 
hog  feeder  who  qot  into  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  women  because  he  wouldn’t 

keep  his  place  cleaned  up.  1  felt  myself  'ucky  at  arriving  at  the  Barton  farm 

to  se°  how  well  things  were  kept  up. 

The  next  day  was  hog  stopping  day  and  at  arriving  at  the  station  we  teamed 
that  a  car  bad  been  smashed  at  D->n  Carney's  olace  but  that  they  could  find  no 
trace  of  the  folks  who  had  been  in  it.  Dan  soon  arrived  and  reoorted  that  thieves 
had  stolen  two  of  his  best  hoos  the  night  before.  The  Sheriff  arrived  but  soon 
left.  The  next  night  following  an  erroneous  report  that  an  old  lady  had  been 
shot  by  them,  we  organized  a  vioilance  committee  and  had  a  big  meetinq.  The 
News  printed  a  big  story  about  the  shooting  and  accused  the  Sheriff  of  falling 
down  on  the  job. 


Frost  opened  the  door  and  Jim  walked 

ln. 

Next  I  heard  was  a  commotion  like  the 
building  was  falling  and  Jim  was  cussing 
to  beat  the  cars.  It  was  so  dark  I  couldn’t 
see,  but  Frost  finally  found  a  light  and 
when  it  came  on  there  was  Tim  in  the- 
middle  of  the  floor  and  in  a  pool  of  blood! 

Say  I  was  scared.  Didn’t  know  whether 
he  was  hurt  or  not.  But  he  wasn’t. 
Seems  that  when  he  carne  into  the  house 
he  slinped  and  had  gone  down.  The  blood 
wasn’t  his  but  had  come  there  while  Frost 
was  away.  Things  was  getting  worse  and 
I  could  see  now  that  Jim  was  scared  as 

me.  He  was  for  going  back  to  his  place 
and  sending  for  the  sheriff  and  I  was 
with  him.  Frost  was  different.  He  says 
“No,  you  can  go.  but  I’m  going  to  stick 
here  and  see  who  is  throwing  trash  in 
mv  house.  Darnedest  mess  I  ever  seen.” 
He  then  proceeded  to  get  a  bucket  and 
mon  and  tried  to  clean  up. 

We  sat  around  for  an  hour  and  it  was 
midnight  last  time  I  looked.  Guess  we 
all  went  to  sleep  about  the  same  time.  At 
least  we  all  woke  up  together. 

It  was  two  thirty  and  the  darnedest 
snuealing  and  moaning  was  to  be  heard. 
Then  a  shot  and  another  one  and  by  that 
time  the  moaning  had  stopped  and  we  sure 
was  scared.  Even  Frost  was  talking  in 
a  whisper. 

Finally  I  crawled  up  to  a  window  half 
afraid  to  look  out  although  we  had  been 
in  the  dark  ever  since  Frost  had  cleaned 
up.  I  ventured  a  look  out  info  the  night. 

“Tim.”  I  whispered,  “looky  here.” 

Jim  came  over  and  out  there  near  the 
barn  I  could  see  a  fellow  walking  along 
slow  like  as  if  he  was  looking  for  some¬ 
thing.  \ 

“Let  me  have  that  gun,”  Jim  says  un¬ 
der  his  breath.  “See  if  you  can  get  that 
window  open  easy  like.” 

Frost  got  the  window  open  and  Jim 
aimed  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  old 
shotgun  made  a  terrific  roar  and  flash 
and  between  the  smoke  and  light  we 
couldn’t  see  for  a  few  seconds. 

“Well,  gotta  see  if  we  got  the  cuss,” 


on  it.  Picked  it  up  and  smelled  and  got’ 
a  terrible  odor.  Stopped  my  breath  for 
a  time  but  after  a  few  seconds  I  recog¬ 
nized  the  smell  as  ether.  Took  it  once  in 
a  hospital  when  I  broke  an  arm. 

“Gosh,”  I  says,  darned  near  lost  me 
that  time.  What  you  doing  with  ether?” 
savs  I  tourning  to  Frost. 

“What's  that?”  he  asked. 

“Well,  smell  this  and  you  will  know,” 
and  I  handed  him  the  can. 

“That’s  funny,”  Frost  says.  “Now 
what  do  you  suppose  that’s  for.  I  never 
had  anv  of  that  around  here?” 

“Maybe  they  been  planning  to  chloro¬ 
form  you,”  says  Jim.  “and  when  they 
found  ymu  was  gone  they  threw  the  stuff 
out.” 

We  guessed  a  bit  as  we  looked  but 
didn’t  find  any  more  clues  so  we  decided 
to  go  back,  to  Jim’s  and  eat  breakfast. 

“One  thing,”  Jim  says.  “Keep  quiet 
about  this  performance.  I'm  going  to 
town  and  see  what  can  be  done.  We 
gotta  solve  this  mystery,  if  we  have  to 
hire  a  detective.” 

“Why  not  put  the  sheriff  on  it  and  tell 
him  the  association  is  backing  it,”  says  I. 
“Here’s  a  chance  for  you  to  work  on  a 
good  case.” 

“Can’t  very  well.”  says  Frost.  “Me 
being  secretary  and  Jim  president  it  micht 
look  peculiar,  us  being  in  control  of  the 
funds  and  then  we  spend  them  on  our¬ 
selves.” 

“Well,  I’ll  see.”  Jim  says,  and  told  me 
after  breakfast  that  he  was  going  to  town 
but  not  to  tell  any  one  what  for. 

“Give  my  regards  to  the  News,”  I  says. 
“Tell  the  old  man  .1  got  a  good  story  for 
him  some  of  these  days.” 

Again  I  said  a  real  truth.  If  I  hadn’t 
found  that  ether  can  and  been  worried 
about  it  there’s  no  telling  when  things 
might  have  changed.  As  it  was  that  smell 
finallv  got  a  good  thing  for  me. 

Things  went  along  all  right  for  a  while, 
and  then  we  began  to  hear  reports  that 
chickens  and  hogs  were  being  stolen  in 
the  county  north  of  us.  It  sounded  just 
like  the  activities  of  the  crooks  who  had 


been  taking  hogs  from  us  in  the  spring 
and  I  called  Jim’s  attention  to  an  item  in 
the  paper  about  it. 

“Well,  they  better  organize  like  Mill, 
bank  township  did,”  says  Jim,  “and  maybe 
that  will  stop  things.  We  don’t  have  no 
trouble  since  we  put  up  them  signs.” 

The  next  time  I  was  in  town,  which 
was  right  after  corn  planting  and  we 
weren’t  extra  busy,  I  called  on  the  News 
to  see  how  they  were  making  it.  I  spoke 
to  the  editor  of  seeing  about  the  trouble 
in  Henderson  county,  and  he  says  he  had 
heard  the  sheriff  over  there  was  working 
on  the  case,  and  said  he  was  going  to 
clean  it  up  or  know  why.  Also  spent  a 
little  time  panning  our  local  sheriff  and 
I  couldn’t  help  laughing  -when  he  told  me 
how  he  was  going  to  get  him  for  failing 
to  act.  Said  he  was  planning  to  drive 
over  to  Henderson  county  on  Sunday  and 
get  some  dope,  and  if  I  wanted  a  goed 
ride  in  his  new  car,  I  had  better  plan  to 
come  along.  Of  course  I  was  interested, 
and  said  I  would  let  him  know. 

Jim  said  he  didn't  care,  so  Sunday 
morning  I  was  in  town  as  fast  as  the  cld 
mare  would  take  me,  and  had  her  safely 
stabled  for  the  day  and  was  over  to  the 
News  office  in  plenty  of  time.  The  edi- 
tore  was  along  soon  and  away  we  went, 
me  admiring  the  car  and  paying  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  scenery. 

Well,  we  had  a  fine  visit  with  the 
Henderson  sheriff.  He  showed  us 
through  the  jail,  served  us  a  swell  dinner 
on  the  county,  and  talked  a  lot.  He  was 
an  interesting  cuss,  and  I  could  see  he 
meant  business.  Told  us  how  he  had  been 
working  on  the  stealing  cases  and  how 
he  had  traced  some  of  the  stolen  hogs 
from  one  farm  to  a  local  butcher  shop. 
Said  he  had  been  keeping  track  of  all 
hogs  sold  in  the  town  and  checking  up 
on  who  brought  them  in,  and  how  he  had 
arrested  a  fellow  who  was  supposed  tc  be 
buying  chickens.  This  fellow,  he  said, 
was  now  in  jail,  and  they  were  going  to 
make  it  hot  for  him,  though  the  fellow 
wouldn’t  tell  ’em  a  blame  thing. 


*  *  * 


Seems  that  one  of  the  farmers  had  a 
lot  of  purebred  chickens  and  had  put  leg- 
bands  on  them  so  as  to  keep  them  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  others,  with  the  idea  of 
showing  them  at  a  fair.  Well,  the  fellow 
who  was  supposed  to  buy  the  chickens  bad 
stopped  at  this  place  and  looked  around, 
but  didn’t  buy  anything.  Next  night 
someone  stole  all  the  show  birds.  The 
sheriff  went  to  the  local  produce  firm 
next  morning  and  didn’t  say  anything,  but 
kinda  hung  about  whenever  anyone  came 
in  to  sell  chickens.  Late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  this  peddler  came  in  with  a  bunch 
of  crates;  and  in  his  usual  manner  told 
what  a  hard  time  he  had  had  that  day. 

As  he  was  unloading  the  crates,  the 
sheriff  was  looking  around,  and  after  the 
man  had  gone,  he  went  into  the  poultry 
house,  and  sure  enough  there  was  them 
fancy  chickens  with  the  tickets  still 
fastened  to  their  leg  It  didn’t  take  the 
sheriff  very  long  to  step  in  and  arrest 


the  dealer  for  receiving  stolen  property, 
and  then  he  got  out  a  warrant  and  arrested 
the  peddler.  When  he  had  put  both  the 
peddler  and  the  produce  man  in  jail,  the 
dealer  thought  it  was  all  up  and  confessed 
that  he  had  been  working  with  the  peddler 
for  several  months  and  that  they  had  been 
able  to  make  quite  a  haul.  Not  only  had 
they  been  active  in  that  county,  but  they 
had  also  operated  in  several  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  counties.  They  said,  however, 
that  poultry  was  all  they  handled. 

Eventually  all  the  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  marked  their  hogs  with  lit* e 
tags,  and  each  had  a  number  to  stamp 
on  for  his  own  hogs.  Jim  had  No.  > 
and  we  had  a  swell  time  one  rainy  day 
putting  rivets  in  hogs’  ears  to  protcc 
them. 


Well,  summer  rolled  along,  and  still  no 
more  reports  of  stealing  came  in,  and  w 
finally  decided  things  were  getting  bette 
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dogs  and  pet  stock 

'hundred  HUNTING  HOUNDS.  Dog  sup- 
„,ies  Catalogue.  KASKASK1A  KENNELS,  SW 
fosV  Herrick,  Ill. _ 

'rAT  DOGS  all  ages.  $5  to  $15.  CARMEN  D. 

WELCH,  Ramsey,  111. _ 

'pURE  COLLIE  PUPS— Males  $10;  Females 

j5.  Also  Embden  Geese  $6.  “COOLSPRING’ 
Mercer,  Pa. 

DID  yOU  KNOW  my  English  or  Welsh 

Shepherd  pups  with  proper  training  will  go  for 
stock  alone  when  6  or  8  months  old.  Buy  now. 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  V. 

FOR  SALE — Airedale  puppies,  eligible  to  reg¬ 

ister,  males  $15.  R.  G.  ROOF,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  GERMAN  POLICE  PUPS,  6  weeks 

0ld  with  pedigree,  at  farmers  prices.  E.  V. 
GREEN,  Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 


COONHUNTERS.  I  am  offering  a  high  classed 
coonhound,  four  years,  for  $45  deposite  money 
anywhere,  I  pay  express.  BOB  SANDERSON, 
28C,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WHITE  COLLIE  age  seventeen  months.  Prov¬ 
en  brood  matron  watch  dog.  Registered,  best  of 
breeding.  Price  $50.  LU  HUMPHREY,  108 
Nauticoke  Ave.,  Union,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  HILL  FARM — New  Zealand  Reds, 
youngsters  from  registered  stock  $5.00.  Limited 
number  Black  Flemish  for  sale  also.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  MAPLE  HILL  FARM,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y. 


TILBURY’S  WHITE  COLLIES— Brood 
matrons,  pups  all  ages,  $15  up.  Buy  your  pup 
now  and  he  will  be  ready  to  work  in  the  spring. 
MABEL  TILBURY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


MAPLEGROVE  STOCK  FARM  OFFERS, 
Registered  Holstein  bred  yearlings  and_  young 
heifer  calves.  Splendid  breeding.  Good  individ¬ 
uality  at  very  low  price.  Herd  under  State  and 
Federal  supervision.  WILLIS  VAN  DEWALK- 
ER,  R.  2,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ _ 

HOLSTEIN  BULL— Born  February  12,  1927. 
A  grandson  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one 
of  the  greatest  sires  of  the  Holstein  breed  and 
son  of  the  greatest  of  all  milk  sires,  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad.  This  young  bull’s  dam  has  a 
record  of  22.07  pounds  butter  at  2  years  9 
months.  Entire  pedigree  one  of  production. 
Send  for  copy  of  pedigree,  price,  etc.,  to  FISH- 
KILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


Sheep 

REGISTERED 

RAMBOUILLETS: 

Ewes, 

Rams;  Singly; 

car  lots.  Reasonable. 

C.  S. 

MULKS,  Eaton, 

N.  Y. 

(21)  603 


OPPORTUNITY 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DVERT1SEM ENTS  are  inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including 
name  and  address  Thus  '‘J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.  Mount  Morris.  N.  Y.” 
counts  as  eleven  words.  , 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

p  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


POULTRY 


8  LB.  JERSEY  GIANT  COCKERELS,  Marcy 
Strain,  extra  fine,  $3  each.  H.  D.  PINCKNEY, 
Mahopac,  N.  V. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS:  Pul- 
lets;  Mammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Free  range. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stamfordville,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS— WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Jer- 
sey  Giants,  sixteen  weeks  to  laying  from  select¬ 
ed  breeders.  Well  grown  on  free  range.  OLEN 
J.  HOPKINSON,  South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  Pullets  and  Cockerels,  $3 
and  $5  each.  $1.00  down,  remainder.  C.  O.  D. 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  setting,  guaranteed  for  1927. 
Fishel-Halbach  strain  MRS.  CARMEN  WELCH, 
Ramsey,  Ill. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— We  have 
100  cockerels  for  sale,  selected  from  2400  certi¬ 
fied  chicks  purchased  from  Otto  Ruehle  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley.  These  cockerels  are  an  exceptionally 
fine  lot.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen¬ 
thau,  Jr.,  Owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

PULLETS — 500  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  June 
hatched  healthy  free  range  grown.  $1  each. 
CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Black  Jersey  Giant  pullets  from 
stock  that  have  won  prizes  at  County  Fair  and 
New  York  State  Production  show;  also  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese  and  Muscovy  ducks.  MR.  J.  N.  OS- 
BORNE,  R.  No.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FARM  FOR  SALE — 100  acres,  1%  miles  from 
state  road,  Carlisle.  Well  watered,  productive, 
100,000  feet  of  timber.  $1500  cash.  D.  CROSBY, 
Seward  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  Rams  and 
Ewes,  very  reasonably  priced.  CHAS.  E.  HAS- 
LETT,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


RAMBOUILLET,  SOUTHDOWNS,  Delaine 
Rams,  good  ones,  priced  to  go.  THE  TOWN¬ 
SENDS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  DELAINE  RAMS  —  Good 
ones,  Yearlings  2-yr-olds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Price  $25.  J.  C.  WEATHERBY,  Trumansburg, 
N.  Y. 

35  RAMS  OF  12  DIFFERENT  BREEDS 
from  1  to  4  years  old,  for  sale.  A  few  Ewes,  2 
Angoria  Billie  Goats  $10  each.  A.  W.  HILL1S, 
Charlottville,  N.  Y. 

_ _  _ Swine _ 

0.  I.  C.  REGISTERED  PIGS  $8.75  each. 
Easy  Feeders,  quick  growers.  Pairs  not  related. 
R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  Thrifty  Stock  Pigs,  8 
Weeks  $8.75.  12  weeks  $10.75.  Bred  Sows.  $35 

&J40.  GEO  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Large  type  Berkshire,  High  Class 
Stock  at  farmers  price.  One  good  Boar,  Gilts 
ind  Fall  Pigs.  JESSE  HAMILTON,  Newton, 
R.  No.  1. _ 

.SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA’S:  September 
figs  large  growthy  stock.  $15  each,  $28  Pair,  $39 
Wo,  Registered.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  Route  3, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


BRONZE,  BOURBON  REDS:  White  Tur¬ 
keys.  White  Pekin  and  Muscovy  Ducks.  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese.  Pearl  and  White  Guineas.  Special 
Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — Thorough-bred  Mammoth  Tou¬ 
louse  geese;  young  stock,  $5  each;  old,  $7.  BEN. 
R.  DININNY,  Waverly,  N.  Y. 

NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS,  Hens,  $6.-$8. 
Toms  $8-$10-$12.  MRS.  EVA  D.  BREES,  De- 
Kalb  Junction,  N.  Y. 

_ FARM  EQUIFMENT 

Clipping  Machines 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interesting 
mform?tion.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Milking  Machines 


ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  11  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  rei 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Freel  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  general  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feed¬ 
ing  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities.  Al¬ 
falfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry, 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but 
offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right 
location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper— “The  Earth’’ 
free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Gen¬ 
eral  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

DAIRY  FARM  216  ACRES,  16  cows,  bull,  3 
fine  horses,  2  basement  barns,  hen  house,  brooder 
house,  175  hens.  Good  12  room  house  with  fur¬ 
nace,  40  acres  timber,  all  farm  tools  and  crops, 
price  $6,500,  $2000  cash  balance  on  contract. 
ANOTHER  of  157  acres.  12  room  house,  barn 
^2x70,  fine  sugar  bush,  land  nearly  level  improv¬ 
ed  road  to  be  built  next  summer,  price  $2,750. 
$1000  cash  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  L.  H. 
SHEFF,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

SALESMEN  to  sell  our  quality  seeds  direct  to 
farmers  and  planters.  A  good  paying  position 
for  man  acquainted  with  farming.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary,  but  honesty  and  industry  are.  COBB 
CO.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

ACTIVE  MAN  TO  BOOK  ORDERS,  hire 
sub-agents,  and  superintend  this  territory  for 
long  established  firm.  No  investment  or  sales 
experience  necessary.  Money  making  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  party.  Pay  weekly.  KNIGPIT  & 
BOSTWICK,  Newark,  N.  Y. _ 

LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

“SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  siding,  $25 
per  thousand.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville.  Pa.” 


“NO.  1  SPRUCE  STAVE  Silo  complete  with 
roof,  hoops,  and  doors — 12x24— $217.80.  Other 
sizes  priced  accordingly.  WHIPPLE  BROS., 
INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa.” 

3  PLY  ROOFING  PAPER  $1.10  per  100  sq. 
ft.  Seconds.  Send  for  price  list.  WINIKER 
BROTHERS,  Millis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 


DOLLARS  PAID  for  old  envelopes  bearing 
postage  stamps  used  before  1875.  JOHN  W. 
GLAZE,  Westfield,  Mass. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  GEO.  PPIELPS,  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

TOBACCO  POWDER  for  Poultry  Feeding. 
Nicotine  1.5%.  Sample  Package  Postpaid  $1.00. 
100  lbs.  $4.50;  300  lbs.  $12.00  F.  O.  B.  York,  Pa.. 
Free  Circular.  G\  M.  HABECKER,  Seedsman, 
York,  Pa. 

VIOLINS  REPAIRED — Bows  repaired.  Bar-, 
gains  in  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds.  Old 
instruments  bought.  GRAY,  the  Violinmaker, 
Brisben,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — The  health  sweet.  6  lb.  can  clover 
$1.40;  12  lb.  $2.70;  6  lb.  buckwheat  $1.25;  12  lb. 
$2.20.  Prepaid  first  three  zones.  I.  L.  BAR¬ 
TON,  Towuviite,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS— 34  to  40  ft.,  27c  ft. 
Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 

WILL  BUY  Dairymen's  League  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  BOX  64,  Chemung,  N.  Y. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certi¬ 
ficates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 

MEN  1  WOMEN!  MAKE  $1  AN  HOUR  AT 
HOME,  WEAVING  special-to-order  Colonial 
Rugs  on  UNION  Looms.  Big  demand,  no  house- 
to-house  selling,  no  store  competition.  You  learn 
fascinating  new  craft  in  30  minutes.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it.  New  looms  at  lowest  prices  ever.  Lib¬ 
eral  Pay-As-You-Weave  terms.  Write  for  FREE 
Loom  Book  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS. 
332  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED! 

FRANKLYN* 

PRESS,  Milford,  N.  H. 

SEEDS— NURSERY 

STOCK 

Trees 

PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small 
lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  ex¬ 
press.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts.  Per¬ 
ries,  pecans,  vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and 
shrubs.  Free  catalog  m  colors.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 

LANDSCAPE  YOUR  HOME  with  BOX- 
WOOD,  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental. 
Well  rooted  plants  $1.20  dozen.  Delivered.  Write 
BAZZANELLA,  Mineral,  Va. 


Plants 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS;  Plum  Farmer 
(black)  6c  each,  100,  $2.50;  1000,  $16;  5000, 
$60;  Columbians  (purple)  7c  each  100,  $3:  1000, 
$23;  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed,  good 
flavor.  Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1;  10,  $1.75.  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  pounds,  75c;  10,  $1.25.  Pay  when  receiv¬ 
ed.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

LEAF  TOBACCO— GOOD,  SWEET,  CHEW- 
ING  3  pounds,  75c;  5— $1.00;  10 — $1.75.  Smok¬ 
ing,  3  pounds  50c;  5— 75c;  10— $1.25.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  SMOKING 
TOBACCO  10  pounds  $1.50.  Pipe  Free;  Pay 
postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardweli,  Ky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Cigars,  TwistZ 

Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  75c.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION, 
A6,  Paducah,  Ky. 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Chewing  or  smoking  5 
lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.75;  tell  kind  wanted,  Cigars 
$1.95  for  50.  Satisfaction  guaranted;  pay  when 
received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West 
Paducah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet, 
EVA  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


LADIES  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pair 
$1.00. '  Black,  Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  8%  to  10%. 
Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT 
SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  —  To  Keep  Fertility  On  the  Farm 


By  Kay  Inman 


LET  THE  BEST  PART 
OF  YOUR  FARM 

WA9MAWAY 


STEEP  HILLSIDES  IN 
BLUEGRASS&'ALFALFA* 

otpLANTlHBM 
tO  Tt{££$ 


GULLIES  WITH  BRUSH  OR 
STRAW  AS  SOON  AS  THEY 

start,  and  plow  them  /n 


ITELLVA,  ABSALOM. 
THIS  HERB" FLOOD  CONTROL] 
BUSINESS  IS  GONNA 
BREAK  SOONER  ’R  LATER-/ 
AN’  IT  MIGHT  AS  WELL 

eeflOW/ 


IFYOONE  SOT  A 
HILLSIDE  THAT'S  WND*\ 
HARO  T  HANDLE  - 
TRY  THIS- 


laigepulli 

^  O  OP?  CT( 


TTlnp.C  CAM  BE  DAMMED 
J-vyO  WTH  CEMENT 

OR  STONE OR  WITH  A 

WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  COVERED  WITH 
STRAW  -v  ^  /%,  is*  this  will  slow  op  — ^ 

THE  WATER r  SILT 
WILL  BE  DEPOSITED 

and  gully  Will  be 

GRADUALLY  FILLED  IN 


YOU  poRE  PRONE/ 
THAT'S  my  new 
IRRIGATION  CANAL! 


1CV.6. 


£04  (22) 


"Write  For 
NeW  1928 


Days*  Trial 

and  4  easy  ways  to 
pay— Small  paymants 
in  6-9-12  months’ 
tints. 


The  Big 
GALLOWAY' 
FACTORIES 

At  Waterloo,  Iowa 

with  their  capacity  of  86,000 
separators,  10,000  cnsrinaa  and 
10,000  apreadara  are  running 
strenar  to  save  farmers  an¬ 
other  million  dollars  in  1928. 


GALLOWA  V 

\Pricea  Lower  Than  Ever l 

Jj  Galloway’s  Direct  From-Factory-vo-Farm 
mjjj  Plan  of  Selling— tried  and  tested  for  20 
W§  years— has  demonstrated  that  tlh  1  s  one 
.  small  profit  plan  makes  low  prices  possible. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  thrifty  farmers 
,  saved  a  million  dollars  in  1927.  Rock  bottom 
prices  on  separators,  engines,  implements  and 
household  goods  will  save  farmers  another  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  1928. 

•VEIV  YORK  AND  NEW 
ENGLAND  FARMERS— 
STOPl  LOOK I  LISTENl 

,  v  j.  The  big  Galloway  Factories  shown  below  at 
o'-yr^  Waterloo,  Iowa,  are  practically  at  your  front  door. 
r  Our  new  distributing  plant  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  now 
ready  to  serve  you  with  Bigger,  Better,  Greater  Galloway 
'Bargains  than  ever  before— and  with  big  savings  in  freight. 

GALLOWAY  New  SANITARY 
CREAM  SEPARATOR. -$50 

Thera  Is  no  separator  made  that  beats  the  Gajxoway  for  con- 
1  atruction,  improvements,  close  skimming,  easy  operation,  eco¬ 
nomical  upkeep.  Look  the  world  over,  try  any  or  all  alongside 
l  the  Galloway  for  90  days  on  your  own  farm,  check  them  against 
i  the  Galloway,  decide  which  is  best,  cheapest,  most  satisfactory. 
1  Your  choice  will  be  the  Galloway  because  it  does  all  you  ex- 
|  pect  and  more.  Best  of  all  it’s  cheapc?  by  $50  than  other  separa- 
1  tors  in  its  class.  Prove  this  to  yourself,  get  a  Galloway  on  90 
I  days’  trial  then  pay  for  it  in  small  payments  or  pay  in  6-9-12 
'  months. 

SEPARATORS— ENGINES--SPREABERS 

BET  BIG  1928  CATALOG  FRFF 

rheso  are  Galloways’  Big  Three.  The  great-  *  ■  ernmRm 

est  bargains  ever  offered.  Made  in  our  own  factories.  Sold 
direct  from  factory-to-farm.  GetNew  1928  Catalog  Free,  Read  abort 
[  our  factories.  How  our  products  are  made.  Check  up  construction  de¬ 
tails.  Note  the  improvements.  Satisfy  yourself  that  wc  build  real  quality 
Into  these  machines,  and  sell  that  quality  cheaper  than  ever  before, 
i  Catalog  is  Really  a  Buyer's  Guide  that  should  be  in  every  faro 
1  borne.  Send  for  yours  today.  It's  FREE. 

THE  GALLOWAY  COMPANY 
Dapt.  347  Albany,  New  York 

Eastern  Branch,  Albert  Chapman,  Mar. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Pox,  Coon.  Mink,  Skunk,  Muakrat,  etc.,,  dregsec 
»nd  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women),  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  ana  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Bog  or  any  anima, 
kitie  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  -Robes  CoatBi 
Rues*  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  Tivei 
orices.  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTINC 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  yonr  furs  fo: 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  In  the  world. 

560  IYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


turns 

—  Get  More  Money  — 

Skunk,  Muskrat, 
[Coon,  Mink,  Opossum, 
Fox,  Weasel,  WoM. 

Be  sure  of  best  prices. 

Write  for  price  list  now. 


BENJAMIN  DOR 

FamousAmong  Trapp  ers  for  20  Years 

147  West  24'*  St.  NewYork 


Your  Dairy  Herd  is  Capable  of  F illing 
A  Lot  More  Bottles  of  Milk 


«liunin»nm»»»n  ■ 


Your  Milk  Flow 
fCOSfi 

Your  Cost  of  Production 

poUairS 

To  Your  Profits 
Feed  Cottonseed  Meal 

Cottonseed  Products  Ass’n 


nxow*  j  ■  Southeastern  Office,  Dept,  a-2 

809  Palmetto  Bldg,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Please  send  me  the  booklets  illustrated 


Name 


Address 


American  Agriculturist,  November  12,  1927 


|  How  a  Wisconsin  Dairyman 
Farms  It 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

tions  are  much  less  than  they  are  in  the 
East,  with  the  exception  that  all  cattle 
must  be  TB  tested.  Illinois  farmers 
close  to  Chicago  formerly  furnished  the 
city  with  this  supply.  They  were  warn¬ 
ed  by  the  city  authorities  that  their  cat¬ 
tle  must  be  tested  for  TB,  but  many  of 
them  were  slow  to  test  or  refused  to  do 
so  entirely,  with  the  result  that  when 
Chicago  passed  its  drastic  ordinance  re¬ 
quiring  only  milk  from  TB  tested  cattle, 
the  Illinois  dairymen  were  not  ready 
and  lost  their  market.  It  was  a  fairly 
easy  matter  for  the  city  to  push  out  a 
little  farther  and  bring  in  the  milk  from 
Wisconsin. 

The  Chicago  district  also  has  had  a 
very  unfortunate  experience  in  milk 
marketing  organization.  There  was  a 
fairly  strong  organization  following 
their  milk  strike  in  1916,  but  the  dairy¬ 
men  fell  to  quarreling  among  them¬ 
selves  with  the  result  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  there  is  no  very  effective  milk 
marketing  organization  in  that  district. 

Attitude  on  Farm  Relief 

I  was  interested  in  what  this  Wiscon¬ 
sin  farmer  told  me  about  his  and  his 
neighbors’  attitude  on  farm  relief  legis¬ 
lation  and  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill.  He 
said  it  was  possible  that  the  one  crop 
corn  and  wheat  farmers  were  anxious 
for  Congress  to  pass  the  McNary- 
Haugen  Bill.  He  said  it  was  possible 
that  the  one  crop  corn  and  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  were  anxious  for  Congress  to  pass 
the  McNary-Haugen  Bill,  but  so  far  as 
he  and  his  neighbors  were  concerned, 
especially  those  who  were  interested  in 
cattle  and  hogs,  they  believed  that  the 
McNary-Haugen  Bill  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take  and  were  not  in  sympathy  with  it. 

Sometime  ago  a  man  said  to  me, 
‘Why  is  it  that  New  York  farmers  are 
dissatisfied  and  cannot  make  any  money 
while  all  the  time  we  hear  how  Wiscon¬ 
sin  farmers,  particularly  the  dairymen, 
are  doing  so  well?” 

I  told  the  man  who  asked  me  this 
question  that  I  did  not  think  there  was 
so  much  difference  between  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  dairymen  here  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West  and  that  it  was  a  question 
of  “distance  lending  enchantment”. 
However,  I  repeated  this  quesiton  to 
my  friend  Bob  who  is  familiar  with 
farming  both  in  New  York  and  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  he  said  that  Wisconsin 
farmers  really  did  have  some  advantages 
and  proceeded  to  name  them. 

He  said:  “In  the  first  place,  we  have 
better  soil.  We  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  fertilizer;  there  are  no  stones, 
so  it  is  easy  to  work;  our  fields  are 
very  large,  one  of  my  meadows  being 
240  rods  long;  we  have  cut  hand  labor 
which  is  always  expensive  to  a  mini¬ 
mum;  labor  is  easier  to  get;  and  we 
raise  most  of  our  own  grain.” 

Advantages  of  the  East 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  agreed  with 
me  that  Wisconsin  farmers  are  too  apt 
to  feed  unbalanced  rations  rather  than 
buy  the  necessary  ingredients  to  mix 
with  their  own  home  grown  grain. 

But  every  country  has  its  drawbacks 
and  while  my  Wisconsin  friend  is  an 
optimist,  and  did  not  mention  these  dis¬ 
advantages,  I  can  see  lots  of  reasons 
why  a  good  farmer  will  get  along  just 
as  well  here  in  the  East  as  there.  We 
have  the  greatest  markets  in  the  world 
almost  in  our  front  yards.  For  the 
most  part,  the  winter,  while  bad  enough 
here,  is  not  as  cold  as  it  is  in  Wis¬ 


I  will  take  the  hills  to  live  in  just  the 
same,  and  Bob  admitted  that  the  first 
thing  he  did  on  his  infrequent  visits 
back  to  his  boyhood  home  in  New  York 
State  was  to  go  out  and  climb  the  near¬ 
est  hill  just  as  fast  as  he  could. 

On  the  whole,  chances  for  happiness 
are  pretty  well  balanced  among  average 
country  people  in  America.  What  we 
lack  in  one  section  is  made  up  in  an¬ 
other,  and  anyway  happiness  is  a  state 
of  mind,  a  matter  of  individuality.  Some 
get  much  out  of  life  under  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  others  are  never  happy 
no  matter  how  much  they  have. 

There  is  quite  a  feeling  among  some 
of  the  farmers  in  the  Central  West  that 
they  have  about  the  only  good  farming 
and  good  farm  land  in  the  world.  I 
mentioned  this  to  an  editor  of  a  South¬ 
ern  farm  paper  and  he  told  me  the 
story  of  the  Connecticut  Yankee  farm¬ 
er  whom  a  passerby  was  pitying  because 
his  land  was  so  poor  and  stony. 

“Why,”  said  the  stranger,  “do  you 
not  give  this  old  stone  pile  of  a  farm 
away  and  go  out  to  Iowa  where  there 
are  some  real  farms  and  land?” 

“Wall,  naow,  mebbe  I  will,”  said  the 
Yankee.  “Been  thinkin’  about  in  some 
time.  You  see,  stranger,  I  got  two  big 
mortgages  on  two  of  them  Iowa  farms 
that  I  paid  for  from  my  savings  from 
this  ‘old  stone  heap’  and  I’ve  been 
thinkin’  about  going  out  to  see  how 
they’re  gettin’  along!” 

Next  week  watch  for  Mr.  Eastman’s 
story  “Farming  in  Dixie  Land.” 


Millbank  Brings  Back  Its 
Bacon 

( Continued  from  page  20) 
in  our  section  of  the  county.  Jim  shipped 
some  hogs  late  in  the  summer  and  they 
all  showed  they  belonged  to  the  fellow 
shipping  them,  and  my  idea  was  com¬ 
mented  on  by  several  of  the  farmers.  I 
felt  pretty  cocky  over  it. 

Pride,  they  say,  always  goes  before  a 
fall.  The  prouder  I  got  of  my  scheme 
to  save  the  hogs,  the  cockier  I  felt.  Then 
I  took  my  fall.  One  morning  I  got  up 
as  was  my  usual  custom  and  went  out 
to  throw  corn  to  the  hogs.  Instead  of 
their  being  on  the  job  to  welcome  the 
corn,  all  was  quiet.  I  “whoo-eed,”  think¬ 
ing  they  were  out  back  of  the  house,  but 
there  was  no  answer  to  my  call.  I  looked 
for  hogs,  but  there  wasn’t  any.  I  was 
panicky.  Called  Jim  and  he  came  a-run- 
ning  out  of  the  barn.  The  hogs  were 
gone.  Maybe  you  think  there  wasn’t  ex¬ 
citement  ! 

Jim  was  as  sorry  a  cuss  as  I  have  seen 
for  some  time.  I  tried  to  cheer  him  up, 
and  assured  him  that  by  our  numbering 
system  we  would  locate  the  hogs.  All 
we  had  to  do  was  to  send  out  word  to 
the  sheriffs  of  surrounding  territory  to 
be  on  the  watch  for  the  ear  markers,  and 
if  the  hogs  were  sold  they  could  be 
identified  and  the  crooks  be  caught. 

Well,  the  protective  association  met  that 
night.  A  reward  of  $100  was  offered  and 
the  local  paper  was  given  an  ad  of  the 
reward  and  copies  were  sent  out  to  other 
counties  and  we  waited  for  results. 

(To  be  continued ) 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


LADIES — A  Xmas  present.  Your  monogram 
printed  on  100  sheets  bond  paper,  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  100  envelopes,  in  cabinet  $2.50.  rllir> 
PRINTERY.  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 


LADIES  my  big  Home  Needle  books  contains 
5  large  papers,  gold  and  silver  eyed  needles  an 
15  darners  in  handsome  case  in  colors,  P°s9’ai 
for  15c  in  stamps.  MISS  LILLIAN  HUBBELL 
Rochester,  Vt. 


consin. 

It  was  an  interesting  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  to  go  out  in  the  evening  and  look 
up  to  the  sky,  where  the  stars  seemed 
so  close  and  friendly  that  one  could  al¬ 
most  reach  up  and  pick  them  from  out 
of  the  sky.  The  sun  going  down  at 
night  and  coming  up  the  next  morning, 
popping  over  the  distant  horizon  was  a 
wonderful  experience  to  one  who  has 
always  lived  in  the  hill  country.  But 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


WANTED— Raw  Furs,  Ginseng.  Free  bait  for 

names  of  trappers.  IRA  STERN,  New  Bru*- 
wick,  N.  J.  - 


VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN  FOR  SALE  BY  man¬ 

ufacturer  at  bargain.  Samples  free.  tt. 
BARTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine.  _ — 


FURS,  HIDES,  WOOL— Important  price  a£. 
:es.  List  just  out.  No  shipment  too  sm 
e.  Write  today.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Succ- 
stone  Hide  Co..  Lancaster,  Pa.” 
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^  Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
j  >,  and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Stock  Salesman  Will  Take 
Vacation  in  Jail 

THE  following  letter  from  Mr.  W. 

Bertram  Page,  Sheriff  of  Steuben 
County,  indicates  that  the  Steuben  County 
officials  are  out  to  put  fake  salesmen  out 
of  business.  They  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  excellent  work  along  this  line. 
We  urge  all  of  our  subscribers  to  im¬ 
mediately  get  in  touch  with  the  authori¬ 
ties  whenever  a  salesman  offers  a  proposi¬ 
tion  which  in  any  way  seems  of  doubtful 
character.  If  this  salesman  is  nice  and 
reliable,  no  harm  will  be  done  but  if  he 
is  selling  fake  stock  by  notifying  the 
authorities  you  may  serve  to  prevent 
farmers  in  your  section  from  losing 
money  which  cannot  afford  to  do  without. 
Mr.  Page’s  letter  is  as  follows :  1 

“The  arrest  in  Wallace,  N.  Y.,  and  con¬ 
viction  in  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  of  one  William 
E.  Toohey,  high  pressure  salesman  of 
fake  oil  stock  is  one  more  reminder  to 
farmers  and  others  with  hard  earned  sav¬ 
ings  to  invest  that  they  should  be  ex- 


Reward  Check  Comes  in 
Handy 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Publisher  of  American  Agriculturist 
Dear  Sir — Please  accept  the 
thanks  of  Mrs.  Egbert  and  myself 
for  your  check  of  $100  as  a  reward 
for  the  part  we  took  in  the  capture 
and  conviction  of  the  chicken 
thieves.  We  will  take  out  the  tithe, 
and  use  the  remainder  in  our  gen¬ 
eral  expenses  on  the  farm.  The 
American  Agriculturist  has  been  a 
great  benefit  to  me  in  many  ways 
and  I  recommend  it  to  every  farmer. 

Again  thanking  you,  I  remain  one 
of  the  A.  A.  readers  and 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  B.  EGBERT, 

Salt  Lake,  Pa. 


tremely  careful  about  even  listening  to 
the  wily  _  stranger  who  comes  to  them 
with  stories  of  huge  profits  in  mythical 
stock  companies  in  far  away  states. 

William  E.  Toohey  came  to  Steuben 
bounty  in  February,  1927  and  from  Feb- 
|  niary  4,  1927  to  June  10,  1927  when  he 
wa$  arrested,  he  had  separated  citizens  of 
this  county  from  more  than  $20,000. 

He  would  have  gotten  away  with  it 
had  not  one  farmer,  wiser  than  the  rest, 

,  61  no  to_  his  banker  for  advice.  The 
oaiucr  immediately  communicated  with 
he  Sheriff’s  office  and  a  little  investiga¬ 
tion  disclosed  the  fact  that  Toohey  had 
heen  convicted  in  Onondaga  County  of 
selling,  unregistered  securities  and  was 
under  indictment  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  for 
selling  fake  bonds.  He  was  arrested  on 
,  June  10,  1927  and  after  an  examination 
>n  which  District  Attorney  Guy  W.  Che- 
hey  of  Steuben  County  and  Dept.  Asst. 
Attorney  General  W.  H.  Anderson  were 
Present,  he  was  held  for  action  of  the 
uext  Grand  Jury.  He  was  indicted  on 
September  .  23,  .  1927  on  seven  counts 
charging  him  with  grand  larceny,  second 
e§ree,  for  selling  stock  and  taking  money 
;  l0r  same  when  he  knew  it  had  no  value. 

A  jury  in  Steuben  County  Court  heard 
“e  evidence 'against  him  and  on  the  22nd 
October,  1927,  they  found  him  guilty 
nd  Honorable  Edwin  S.  Brown,  Steuben 
j-oimty  Judge  sentenced  Toohey  to  not 
.  ss  than  three  nor  more  than  six  years 
Auburn  State  Prison. 

On  his  trial  Toohey  admitted  that  since 
tiiin  -^24  he  had  collected  and  spent. 
TO, 400  and  that  the  present  time  he 
,as  practically  penniless  and  that  not  one 
.  .  °*  Phis  money  had  ever  been  de¬ 
bited  to  the  credit  of  his  company  which 
^caHed  “The  Standard  Shale  and  Chem- 

a*  in  this  instance  the 

enffs  office  in  Steuben  County  has 
Wstrmnental  in  apprehending  and 
t!  1Vlctmg  one  of  the  shrewdest  criminals 
sbt  las  eyer  °Perate<J  in  this  part  of  the 
‘  te  and  it  was  all  made  possible  by  the 


cooperation  of  the  farmer  who  “smelt  a 
mouse”  and  looked  before  he  invested. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  BERTRAM  PAGE, 
Sheriff  Steuben  County. 


No  Indictment  Against 
John  Pils,  Jr. 

TN  the  September  19th  issue  of  Ameri- 
1  can  Agriculturist  we  published  the 
details  of  the  way  in  which  John  Pils 
of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  shot  two  chicken 
thieves.  Pils  who  was  a  young  lad,  16 
years  old,  shot  Joseph  Roberts  and  Robert 
Moore  when  they  attacked  his  father  when 
they  were  caught  stealing  chickens. 

Upon  hearing  of  this  case  American 
Agriculturist  immediately  wrote  Mr. 
Pils  offering  our  assistance  in  defending 
his  son.  We  received  a  letter  from  John 
M.  Pils,  Sr.,  thanking  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Service  Bureau  very  warmly 
for  our  offering  and  stating  that  it  was 
much  appreciated  although  it  was  felt  that 
in  view  of  the  circumstances  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary.  The  results  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  indicated  that  his  view  of  the  matter 
was  correct. 

Our  readers  will  he  glad  to  know  that 
the  Grand  Jury,  after  hearing  the  evidence 
refused  to  indict  Pils  for  bis  action  in 
defending  his  father’s  property. 


About  the  Coast  Guard  Prepar¬ 
atory  School 

I  would  like  to  have  some  information 
about  the  Coast  Guard  Preparatory  School, 
1653  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  ad  read  as  follows: 

“Be  an  officer  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard. 
You  get  $780  Yearly  at  the  U.  S.  Academy 
while  training.  We  guarantee  to  train 
you  In  time  for  Academy  exams.’' 

Please  give  me  all  available  information 
about  the  school. 

VPV’E  referred  our  subscriber’s  question 
4o  the  Treasury  Department  which 
has  supervision  over  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard.  Their  report,  which  fol¬ 
lows,  speaks  for  itself. 

“The  Coast  Guary  Preparatory  School 
has  not  satisfied  Coast  Guard  Head¬ 
quarters  as  to  its  standing  as  an  educa¬ 
tional  institution.  Accordingly,  its  certifi¬ 
cates  to  our  candidates  cannot  be  recog¬ 
nized. 

“The  enclosed  pamphlet  contains  com¬ 
plete  information  regarding  the  admission 
of  cadets  to  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
through  competitive  examinations  only. 
The  standards  of  qualifications  are  set 
forth  in  the  regulations,  which  require 
certain  educational  qualifications,  which 
must  be  met.” 

The  pamphlet  giving  the  regulations 
governing  the  appointment  to  cadetship  in 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  may  be 
secured  by  anyone  interested  in  this 
branch  of  service  by  writing  to  the  United 
State  Coast  Guard,  Treasury  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Milk  Company  Fails  to  Answer 
Mail 

"I  have  a  milk  check  for  the  month  of 
January,  1927,  given  me  by  the  S.  &  K. 
Milk  and  Cream  Company,  Inc.,  of  707  Hart 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  check  was 
given  me  In  pay  for  my  milk  delivered  to 
our  local  station  here.  All  the  rest  of  the 
checks  which  were  protested  at  the  same 
time  were  paid.  Someone  came  up  here 
to  the  local  bank  and  left  the  money  to 
pay  them.  After  my  check  was  reutrned 
I  sent  word  to  them  and  they  advised  me 
to  send  It  through  again  which  I  did,  but 
It  was  returned  to  me  as  before.  The 
amount  of  the  check  Is  $78.80  and  two  pro¬ 
test  fees  of  $1.25  each.” 

^JPON  receipt  of  the  above  claim,  the 
Service  Bureau  proceeded  to  investi¬ 
gate  in  an  effort  to  get  the  money  due 
our  subscriber.  Our  letter  has  been  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Post  Office  marked,  “re¬ 
moved,  left  no  forwarding  address”.  We 
are  publishing  these  facts  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  other  subscribers  who  may  hear 
of  this  company’s  doing  business  at  a  later 
date.  We  are  following  up  this  case  in 
an  attempt  to  locate  the  officers  of  this 
company. 
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The  Farmers’  Best  Investment 

TEN  years  of  increasing  strength  of  the  Federal 
Land  Banks  have  made  their  Bonds  a,  seasoned 
standard  investment.  Not  a  default  on  interest  or  principal.  Over 
one  Billion  dollars  of  these  Bonds  now  held  by  investors.  They  are 
guaranteed  jointly  by  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks,  with  combined 
capital  and  reserves  exceeding  $70,000,000.  Back  of  these  Bonds  are 
farms  valued  at  more  than  twice  the  amount  loaned.  These  Bonds 
are  safer  than  any  single  first  farm  mortgage. 


Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds 

Completely  Tax-Exempt 


You  can  buy  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  the  current  market 
price  from  any  Federal  Land  Bank  or  from  the  Fiscal  Agent. 
Denominations:  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000  and  $10,000. 

When  you  need  money  these  Bonds  can  be  readily  sold; 
and  they  make  acceptable  collateral. 

Send  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Circular  No. 

16,  “ Financing  the  Farmer”  —  FREE 

Charles  E.  Lobdeil,  Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 


Federal  Land  Banks 
are  located  at: 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Louisville,  Ky. 

New  Orleans,  La» 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass* 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


31  Nassau  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


pAPEC 

~  Hammer  Type 

Feed  Grinder 

Finer  Quality — More  Capacity — Feeds  Itself 
Grinds  All  Grains,  Roughages,  etc. 

HERE’S  a  mill  built  to  Papec  standards — for  Papec 
guaranteed  performance — that  has  created  amazing, 
ASTOUNDING  interest  — in  its  new  features, 
its  automatic  feed  control,  its  finer  QUALITY 
grinding,  its  unusual  capacity,  its  low  speed  de¬ 
sign  for  tractor  use — its  attractive  price. 

Customers  Delighted  —  Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

“Saved  me  $100  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs” 

— “rapidly  pacing  for  itself  Thursdays  on  custom  work  for 
neighbors” — “capacity  double  my  burr  mill,  feed  much 
finer” — “grinds  finer,  faster,  more  capacity  with  easier 
power”— “handles  cracked  com,  soybean  hay,  clover  hay. 
sheaf  oats,  cornstalks,  etc.”  Sure  death  to  com  borers. 

Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  for 
folder  No.  20  and  prices.  Tell  us  kind  of  grinding  de¬ 
sired— we’ll  send  sample. 

Papec  Machine  Co.  sho^vme!  n!w  yU 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Qualify/ 


*14  Kalamaizoiou 

•  Ws*';  Direct,  to  Y» 


STVUd 


Ranges 


New  FREE 
book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  5-Year 
Guarantee  Bond  on  Stoves. 
Ranges.  Furnaces.  200  styles  and 
sizes.  Beautiful  porcelain  enamel 
ranges  and  combination  gas  and 
coal  ranges.  Mahogany  porcelain 
enamel  heating  stoves. 
Cash  or  easy  terms.  24-hr. 
‘  shipments,  30-day  free 
trial.  360-day  teat.  Satis¬ 
faction  ruaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  660,000 
customers.  Write  today 
for  FREE  book. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co. 
Manufacturers 

801  Rochester  Avenue 

Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


TRAP 
TAGS 
WITH 
WISE. 

Copper  or  aluminum.  Name  and  address  stamped  In 
each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags  50c;  45  tags  $1.00;  100  tags 
$2.00,  postpaid.  Write  plat  nig.  Order  bow — don’t  wait, 

BIVINS,  BOX  601,  SUBMIT,  NEW  YORK 


Stops  Colds 


Wards  off  Grippe— Flu 

Because  it  does  four  things  in  one, 
HILL  S  Cascara-Bromide-Quinine 
knocks  a  cold  in  one  day.  A  couple  of 
HILL’S  tablets  tonight  means  cold  gone 
tomorrow.  Safety  demands  HILL’S. 


Be  «ura  you  get  HILL’S  in  the  red  b< 
*ntn  portrait*  At  all  druggist*— 30c* 
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A  scientific  achievement! 

New  Ford  economies-New  Ford  smoothness 


The  achievement  of  the  Mobiloil  engineers  in  producing  the 
improved  Mobiloil  “E”  does  not  lie  in  any  one  characteristic 
of  this  finer  Ford  lubricant,  but  in  its  ability  to  cut  operating 
costs  in  so  many  directions* 

With  the  improved  Mobiloil  “E”  in  your  Ford  crankcase 
you  insure  smooth  starts  and  smooth  stops.  And  more — you 
definitely  extend  the  life  of  your  transmission  bands.  The 
improved  Mobiloil  “E”  provides  this  new  margin  of  safety 
in  driving  your  Ford. 


Still  more  mileage  between  carbon  removals 

with  today’s  Mobiloil  “E' 


Fewer 
carbon 
removals 
with  today’s 
Mobiloil  “E” 


\TOURguic(e— tf  yorir  «r  Knot  listed  below  see  any  MoMMS! 
X  dealer  for  the-  complete  Chart.  It  fecommends  the  correct] 
;  for  all  cars^tnick*  and  tractor j^And, rcmcmterjhtt^Sl 


'automotive  manufacturer^ 
approve  it! 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated  below,  are  Mobiloilj 
"E,"  Mobiloil  Arctic  (“Arc."),  Mobiloil  "A,"  Mobiloil  “BB iyt 
and  Mobiloil  "B." 


Names  op' 
passenger 
CARS 


Buick . 

Cadillac . 

Chandler  Sp.  6. . 

“  other  mois. 
Chevrolet. _ _ 


Dodge  Bros.4-cyl. 

Essex. . . 

Ford . 

Franklin . 

Hudson . 

Hupmobile. . . .. . 

Jewett . 

Maxwell . 

Nash ..... .V. . 

Oakland....... 

Oldsmobile. ... 

Overland. ..... 

Packard  6. .... 

«  8 . 

Paige.,....,.. 

Reo.,.,. . 

Star . 

Studebaker.,,. 
Velie. ......... 

Willys-Knijht  4 


1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

|  Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  , 

A 

A 

.  I 

A 

Arc.. 

A 

Arc? 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  . 

A 

A 

A 

_  j 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

E 

F. 

F. 

,  F. 

E 

E 

E 

E 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc: 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Are- 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Ara, 

A- 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Aro, 

A  . 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Are. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

B 

B 

B 

Arc. 

.... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

In  any  car  carbon  is  a  costly  menace.  Carbon  accumulation . 
cuts  power.  It  jumps  gasoline  consumption.  Oil  consump¬ 
tion,  too.  And  carbon  removal  jobs  are  a  real  item  in1 
operating  expenses. 

With  today’s  Mobiloil  “E”  you  will  experience  unusual 
freedom  from  carbon.  At  the  same  time  your  transmission 
bands  will  keep  soft  and  pliable.  The  combination  of  these , 
two  Ford  advantages  is  unique. 

Cheapest  lubrication 

Mobiloil  “E”  makes  no  claim  to  be  a  cheap  oil.  It  costs  a  few  cents 
more  per  quart  than  ordinary  oil.  But  Mobiloil  “E”  gives  you  lower 
cost  per  mile  and  per  year.  That  is  what  counts.  Thrifty  Ford  owners 
never  say  that  Mobiloil  “E”  is  high-priced.  They  have  had  too  much 
experience  with  the  oil  itself.  Mobiloil  “E”  contains  an  extra  margin 
of  safety  to  meet  every  lubricating  need  of  the  Ford  engine,  the  Ford 
dutch  and  the  Ford  transmission 

Fill  your  Ford  crankcase  today  with  four  quam  of  the  improved 
Mobiloil  “E”.  The  genuine  Mobiloil  “E”  can  be  obtained  in  orig-^ 
Jnal  one-gallon  sealed  cans  or  by  the  quart  from  Mobiloil  dealers. 

New  smoothness  of  operation  and  full  power  will  be  immediately 
apparent.  And  road  tests  have  proved  that  you  may  confidently  expect 
less  carbon,  and  a  longer  life  for  your  Ford  engine. 

The  year  around  use  Mobiloil  “E”  in  your  Ford  car  and  truck.  In 
your  Fordson  tractor  use  Mobiloil  “BB”  in  summer  and  Mobiloil  “A**i 
in  winter.  The  nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  will  give  you  a  substantial  dis»! 
count  on  barrel  and  half-barrel  orders  of  Mobiloil. ^ 


Mobiloil  E” 

for  Fords 
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A  Y ankee  in  Dixie  Land 
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9his  Country  and  Its  Kindly  Folk  Impress  a  Northerner 

jld’bf  the  trip  I  liad"  By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


ing  in  almost  every  state.  Hogs  ^Iso  are 
a  great  southern  product,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  many  of  them  in  the  South  are  of  the 
“razor  back”  variety.  If  so,  they  were 
certainly  not  in  evidence  for  those  which  I 
saw  at  the  Memphis  fair  were  as  fine  stock 
as  one  would  find  anywhere. 

The  growing  of  beef  cattle  is  a  large 
industry  in  many  southern  states  and  as 
I  have  said  in  American  Agriculturist 
before,  dairying  is  certainly  a  coming  in¬ 
dustry  and  northern  dairymen  will  have  to 
look  to  their  laurels  if  they  are  not  to  be 
surpassed  in  this  business  in  the  next 
twenty-fiye  years.  The  National  Dairy 
Show  at  Memphis  was  the  best  attended 
of  any  national  show  that  has  been  held 
in  many  years  and  the  interest  was  the 
best.  Moreover,  the  cattle  exhibited  repre¬ 
senting  every  breed  from  most  of  the 
southern  states  were  as  fine  types  as  I 
have  seen. 

But  I  can  tell  you  one 
way  in  which  our  north¬ 
ern  fairs  are  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  one  at  Mem¬ 
phis.  Never  in  my  life 
have  I  seen  as  large  or  as 
disgusting  an  array  of 
fake  shows  and  swindling 
schemes  of  every  kind  as 
I  did  at  this  southern  fair. 
We  think  sometimes  that 
they  are  pretty  bad  at  our 
state  and  county  fairs 
here  in  the  North,  but 
southern  folks  must  be 
pretty  easy  to  separate 
from  their  money  if  all  of 
the  fake  shows  and 
schemes  I  saw  at  Mem¬ 
phis  can  succeed. 

I  might  tell  you  of 
something  however  which 
I  saw  on  the  midway 
which  did  not  seem  to  be 
a  fake.  A  lady  stood  on  a 
platform  with  her  back 
turned  toward  the  crowd 
and  a  man  passed  through 
the  crowd  and  put  his 
hand  on  any  article  like  a 
pencil  in  a  man's  pocket, 
a  watch,  a  chain,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  and  the 
( Continued  on  page  8) 


most  in  the  South,  sweet  potatoes  or  Irish 
potatoes,  and  the  answer  was  that  the 
sweet  potatoes  predominated  in  the  coun¬ 
try  while  in  all  probability  more  Irish  pota¬ 
toes  were  eaten  in  the  city. 

Cotton  of  course  is  king  in  the  South 
and  the  fair  exhibits  indicated  this.  Per¬ 
haps  if  I  had  had  experience  with  the  hard 
work  of  growing  cotton,  I  would  change 
my  mind,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
something  particularly  fine  about  the  cot¬ 
ton  crop  particularly  at  harvest  time  and 
I  do  not  wonder  that  the  southerners  love 


*■"  A  dairy  farms  in  Illinois  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  After  spending  the  week  -end  with 
my  Wisconsin  farmer  friend,  I  came  back 
to  Chicago  for  a  conference  with  the  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Standard  Farm  Papers,  of 
which  group  American  Agriculturist  is 
a  member,  and  at  six  o’clock  on  Monday 
evening  I  left  Chicago  on  a  sleeper  to 
attend  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Mem¬ 
phis,.  Tennessee,  and  later  in  company  with 
a  committee  to  visit  and  study  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  great  water  dam  and  power 
plant  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama. 

On  the  train  from  Chicago  to  Memphis, 
I  traveled  with  my  friend,  Dr.  Tait  Butler, 
publisher  of  the  Progressive  Farmer,  a 
Standard  Farm  Paper  having  a  large  cir¬ 
culation  throughout  the  South-.  Dr.  But¬ 
ler  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  courte¬ 
ous,  friendly  and  hospita-  , 

ble  southern  gentleman, 
and  he  told  me  many 


I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see  so 
much  corn  on  exhibit  and  to  see  so  many 
fields  of  corn  throughout  my  trip  through 
the  South.  If  cotton  is  king  in  the  South, 
corn  is  certainly  the  all  American  crop  for 
one  sees  this  fine  old  American  grain  grow- 


American  Agricultural  Editors  Committee  Meets  with  President.  From  left  to  right: 
T.  L.  Wheeler,  Editor  of  Indiana  Farmer'*  Guide;  President  Coolidge;  C.  A.  Cobb,  Editor  of 
Southern  Ruralist;  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist. 
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Dolly  New 

14-in.  Dolls  with 
pasted  wigs;  neat 
dresses . $1.98 

16-in.  Dolls  with 
sewed  wigs;  hand¬ 
somely  dressed.  $2.98 


NEW  YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Dunkirk 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 
Ithaca 
Little  Falla 
Newburgh 
Olean 
Oneonta 
Rome 
Watertown 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambriage 
Beaver  Falla 
Bloomsburg 
Brad  dock 
Bradford 
Carlisle 
Cha  m  bersburg 
Coatesville 
Du  Bcic, 
Franklin 
Greensburg 
Grove  City 
Hanover 
Indiana 
Jeanette 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
McK  eesport 
Meadville 
Monessen 
Mount  Carmel 
Mount  Pleaaant 
New  Kensington 
Oil  City 
Pittston 
Pottstown 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Stroudsburg 
Titusville 
Uniontowa 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
Williamsport 

MARYLAND 

Frederick 

NEW  JERSEY 
Vineland 
Salem 

W.  VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Grafton 
Marti  nBburg 
Parkersburg 
Welch 


LITTLE  FOLKS 

and  BIG  FOLKS 

Like  to  Shop  in  Our  Stores 

HAPPY  JACK  FROST  DAYS  are  the  happiest  of  all— 
the  skis,  the  sleds,  the  skates,  snow-balling  and  getting 
Dolly  New  acquainted  with  the  family.  Young  stay  young 
while  the  elders  live  again  with  the  breath  of  youth. 
November  is  the  month  of  preparation. 

J.  C.  Penney  Company  Stores  throughout  the  United 
States — one,  at  least,  is  not  far  from  you — are  ready  to 
serve  so  that  you  can  get  the  greatest  amount  of  enjoyment 
from  your  purchases  for  the  least  expenditure  of  money. 

Dolls  and  playthings  for  the  little  folks,  as  well  as  cloth¬ 
ing,  sweaters,  hats,  caps  and  shoes — from  head  to  foot — 
also  the  needs  of  home.  Standard  quality  goods  affording 
unusual  economies. 

Our  Holiday  Store  News  Catalog  is  just  off  the  press. 
Call  at  our  nearest  Store  or  write  for  a  copy.  It  will  help 
you  to  get  the  fullest  pleasure  from  Christmas  and  the 
coming  long  Winter  days  and  nights.  It  will  acquaint  you 
with  important  savings  and  the  satisfaction  derived  from 
personal  selections. 


TYPICAL 
VALUES  FOR 
THE 

CHILDREN 

Wood  Action  Toys 
in  bright  colors  and 
well  made . 89c 

Mechanical  Toys  in 
good  assortments. 

89c  to  $1.98 

Steel  Steam  Shovel 
— popular  with  the 
boys . $1.98 

All-Steel  Coaster 
Wagon — 34  inches 
long,  14  inches  wide, 
double  disc  wheels 
with  roller  bearings 
and  *j4e  in.  tires. .  $4.98 

Doll  Buggy  with  fibre 
reed  body;  6-in. wheels 
with  half-inch  rubber 
tires.  In  assorted 
colors  . . $2.29 

This  is  our  25th 
or  Silver  Anniver¬ 
sary  year  we  are 
celebrating. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Trees 

Nagie 

Be  Sure  Of 
Your  Fruit  Before  You  Plant 

The  “True-to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
remains  on  the  Kelly  tree  until  it  bears. 

And  whether  certified  or  not,  you  can 
be  sure  of  bigger  and  better  crops  be¬ 
cause  every  Kelly  tree  is  guaranteed  and 
propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seed¬ 
lings — not  by  graftiug  on  piece  roots. 

There  are  Kelly  trees  in  your  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Talk  to  their  owners  whose 
names  we  will  gladly  send  you. 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 
Write  now  for  your  copy 
of  the  big  Kelly 
Catalog 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
311  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
Established  In  1880 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Hundreds 

of 

Thousands 

Wear 

The 

Old  Reliable 
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Will  It  Pay  Us  to  Store 
Cabbage? 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and 
Home  Talk 

By  M.  C.  Burritt 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 


It  is  keeping  MacMillan  warm  in  the 
frozen  north.  Made  of  strong,  wind- 
proof  knit  cloth  with  knit-in  wool- 
fleece  lining  and  is  cut  to  fit  snugly 
without  binding.  Keeps  you  warm 
and  comfortable  on  the  coldest  days. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the  three 
styles — coat  with  or  without  collar, 
and  vest. 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


M.  C  Burritt. 


NTOVEMBER  with  its  characteristic 
cold  raw  winds,  its  rain  and  its 
touches  of  frost  and  snow  is  upon  us 
again.  The  weather  seems  to  alternate 
by  weeks  of  late.  The  week  of  splendid 
weather  the  last  of  October  was  followed 
by  a  cool  rainy  week,  the  first  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  which  slowed  up  the  cabbage  harvest 
and  delayed  the  com¬ 
plete  clean  up  of  ap¬ 
ples.  Now  however, 
on  the  fifth  of  Novem¬ 
ber  all  apples  are  picked 
and  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  apple  drops  are 
cleaned  up.  Cider  apples 
are  relatively  so  scarce 
and  high  this  fall  that 
some  cider  mills  are 
paying'  from  forty  to 
sixty  cents  per  hundred 
weight  for  small  and 
drop  Kieffer  pears,  which  are  said  to  be 
mixed  with  apples  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  four  for  cider. 

Cabbages  are  About  Harvested 

The  cabbage  harvest  and  market  are 
the  chief  concern  of  many  Western  New 
York  farmers  just  now.  Everyone  who 
has  cabbage  is  pushing  the  harvest  to  get 
them  under  cover  before  a  hard  freeze. 
What  to  do  with  them  is  the  problem. 
More  than  eight  hundred  cars  of  New 
York  State  cabbage  were  shipped  to  the 
markets  of  the  country  last  week  with 
the  result  that  all  markets  are  full  and 
demand  has  nearly  ceased.  From  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  cars  per  day, 
shipments  have  fallen  off  to  forty  to  sixty 
per  day  and  no  doubt  these  are  mostly! 
deliveries  on  previous  sales.  Most  local 
buyers  have  stopped  buying  and  where 
there  is  any  buying  the  price  is  five  dol¬ 
lars  per  ton  or  less.  Storage  space  is 
practically  all  taken  and  nearly  full  now. 
Nearly  all  the  good  basement  barn  and 
cellar  storage  will  be  used  and  some  is 
being  stored  in  pits. 

What  will  the  outcome  be  on  this  stor¬ 
age  cabbage  ?  I  said  last  week  that  I 
did  not  like  the  outlook.  Personally  I 
would  not  store  cabbage  in  hired  storage 
at  two  fifty  or  three  dollars  per  ton.  If 
one  has  his  own  storage,  he  is  not  out 
anything  but  his  labor  and  may  make 
something  by  storage.  Of  course  many 
cannot  sell  at  all  and  have  no  alternative 
except  to  leave  the  crop  in  the  field.  It 
-is  probable  that  more  than  one-third  of 
New  York’s  cabbage  has  gone  to  market 
already — 5400  cars.  Last  year  New  York 
shipped  a  little  less  than  13,000  cars  al¬ 
together.  The  southern  acreage  is  large, 
and  unless  conditions  are  very  unfavor¬ 
able  there,  this  fact  together  with  our  own 
large  storage  hopings  means  a  very  small 
increase  in  price.  I  look  for  some  ad¬ 
vance  during  the  first  cold  weather  or 
between  now  and  December  10.  Quite  a 
bit  of  fall  plowing  has  been  done  al¬ 
ready  and  much  more  will  be  done  if  the 
weather  keeps  open  two  or  three  weeks 
yet  as  normally  would  be  expected.  It 
does  seem  so  good  to  have  a  normal  fall 
again  without  so  much  rain,  and  to  be 
able  to  get  on  the  land  without  getting 
mired. 

Fall  Plowing  Orchards 

Many  orchards  arc  being  plowed  which 
is  a  good  thing  to  do,  if  they  are  plowed 
to  the  trees — so  as  to  assure  good  drain¬ 
age.  Fall  plowing  usually  insures  early 
spring  cultivation  which  is  desirable  for 
the  liberation  of  nitrates  so  essential  to 
good  twig  leaf  and  bud  development.  Con¬ 
siderable  ground  has  also  been  turned  over 
for  spring  grains.  I  always  like  to  see 
fall  plowing  done,  not  only  because  it  is 
usually  good  practice  but  because  it  gives 
a  sense  of  forehandedness — of  being  on 
top  of  ones  job. 

These  last  days  of  fall  in  the  open  out 
( Continued  on  page  6) 
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Eighth  Service  Bureau  Reward  Goes  to  Maryland 

Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.  Makes  New  Chicken  Thief  Reward  Offer 


THIS  has  been  a  busy  summer  for 
chicken  thieves.  Fortunately  not  all 
of  their  work-  was  done  after  dark  in 
the  form  of  stealing  honest  men’s 
poultry.  Some  of  the  light  fingered  gentlemen 
were  extremely  busy  in  keeping  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  police.  Not  all  of  them  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Those  that  were  caught  occupied  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  trying  to  think  up  alibis  that 
would  get  them  out  of  jail  and  not  a  few  are 
still  serving  time  in  workhouse  or  prison. 

American  Agriculturist  feels  that  it  has 
had  some  part  in  the  attempt  to  lessen  this 
evil.  On  page  3  of  the  March  12  issue  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  offered  $1,000  in  prizes  to  be 
paid  for-  information  leading  to  the  arrest,  con¬ 
viction  and  imprisonment  of  men  who  stole 
poultry  from  our  subscribers.  This  money 
was  divided  into  ten  prizes  of  $100  each  and 
in  order  to  win  one,  the  thief  must  have  stolen 
from  a  farm  on  which  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Service  Bureau  sign  was  posted  at  the 
time  of  the  theft  and  the  thief  must  get  a 
prison  sentence. 

Unfortunately  many  claims  for  rewards  have 
been  made  where  all  these  conditions  have  not 


been  met.  In  a  few  cases  the  thief  got  off  with 
a  fine;  in  other  cases  he  stole  from  a  man  not 
our  subscriber.  However  9  rewards  already 
have  been  paid  as  follows : 

1.  Richard  Tuttle — Canandaigua, 

N.  Y. 

2.  E.  F.  Brabston — Dayton,  N.  J. 

3.  Harry  Gerlack — Swedesboro, 

N.  J. 

4.  Bernard  Mills — Clear  Springs, 

Md. 

5.  Mrs.  F.  M.  Garrison — Elmer, 

N.  J. 

Mr.  Walter  Hewitt — Woods- 
town,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Protective  Asso¬ 
ciation — R.  K.  Schoch,  Pres. 

6.  A.  B.  Egbert — Sandy  Lake,  Pa. 

7.  Deputy  Sheriff  E.  J.  Sheehan — 

Fonda,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Trumbull — Fonda,  N.Y. 

8.  Clarence  Husfelt — Golt,  Md. 

9.  Louis  F.  Johnson — Sinclairville, 

N.  Y. 

The  nine  rewards  were  paid 
following  conviction  and  im¬ 
prisonment.  Naturally  the 
courts  moved  more  rapidly  in  some  cases  than 
in  others  and  as  a  result  some  cases  called  to 

our  attention  some  time  ago 
are  still  pending  conviction 
and  imprisonment  while  in 
other  cases  the  thief  is  in 
jail  and  the  reward  paid, 
even  though  the  actual  theft 
occurred  at  a  later  date  than 
the  cases  pending. 

One  more  reward  will  be 
paid  which  will  fulfill  the 
original  offer  of  $1,000  in  re¬ 
wards.  Mr.  Morgenthau, 


however  has  decided  to  go  farther  than  he 
agreed  to  go. 

A  reward  of  $50  will  be  paid  in  all  cases 
that  are  pending  conviction 
and  all  other  cases  that  meet 
the  previously  named  require¬ 
ments  and  where  conviction 
is  secured  before  January  1, 
1928.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
for  a  reward  a  person  must 
give  information  leading  to 
the  arrest,  conviction  and  im¬ 
prisonment  of  a  thief  who 
steals  poultry  from  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  subscriber 
who  at  the  time  of  the  theft 
had  an  A.  A.  Service  Bureau 
sign  posted  on  his  farm. 

If  two  or  more  people  are 
equally  responsible  for  the 
arrest  and  imprisonment  the 
reward  will  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  them. 

Let’s  proceed  with  the 
good  work  of  making  life  safe  for  the  poultry 
flock.  Here  are  a  few  definite  suggestions  that 
may  help. 

1.  Lock  the  poultry  house.  While  it  may 
not  hinder  the  thief  much  it  is  a  more  serious 
offense  to  break  into  a  locked  building. 

2.  Install  a  good  burglar  alarm  in  the  poul¬ 
try  house. 

3.  Mark  the  hens  in  some  way  so  you  can 
identify  them.  Toe  punches  serve  even  after 
the  birds  are  picked. 

4.  lake  the  number  of  all  cars  that  come  to 
the  farm  with  no  good  business  reason  or  that 

( Continued  on  page  12) 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  Inc. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  B.  Husfelt 
of  Golt,  Maryland,  winners  of  the 
eighth  A. A.  chicken  thief  reward. 


A  F ertile  F  arm  Is  the  Pride  oi  Its  Owner 


Preventing  Waste  of  Farm  Manure  is  one  of  the  First  Essentials 


Three  methods  of  applying  farm 
manure.  Dumping  in  piles  is 
wasteful  of  time  and  the  crop  is 
always  better  where  the  pile  stood. 
Spreading  directly  from  the  wagon 
is  better  but  it  is  impossible  to 
spread  as  evenly  and  as  rapidly  as 
with  a  manure  spreader.  There  is 
no  better  way  to  handle  manure 
than  to  draw  it  out  every  day  and 
spread  it  with  a  manure  spreader. 


THE  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  on 
eastern  farms  has  increased  very  rapidly 
in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  This 
is  a  good  sign  and  doubtless  its  use  will 
increase  still  more  rapidly  in  the  next  twenty-five 
years.  Without  detracting  in  any  way  from  the 
importance  of  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizer, 
it  has  always  impressed  me  that  the  first  essen¬ 
tial  in  keeping  a  farm  fertile  and  in  increasing 
its  ability  to  grow  crops  is  to  make 
the  best  p^sible  use  of  the  manure 
that  is  produced  on  the  farm. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  a  definite  money 
value  on  a  ton  of  farm  manure.  It  is 
possible  to  figure  what  it  would  cost  to 
buy  an  equal  amount  of  plant  food  in 
the  form  of  commercial  fertilizer  but 
this  takes  no  account  of  the  value  of  the 
humus  or  organic  matter  that  is  added 
to  the  land  along  with  manure.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  safe  to  figure  that  every  ton 


of  manure  produced  is  worth  at  least  $2.50.  A 
cow  or  a  horse  will  produce  about  a  ton  a  month. 
It  is  worth  saving. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  liquid  part 
of  the  manure  contains  much  of  the  plant  food, 
especially  nitrogen  and  potash.  Sometimes  it 
has  been  recommended  to  build  a  pit  or  cistern 
to  catch  this  material  but  this  practice  has  not 
been  generally  followed.  With  a  concrete  floor 


to  prevent  waste  and  the  use  of  plenty  of  bedding 
to  absorb  the  liquid,  there  need  be  little  waste. 

Much  valuable  plant  food  is  lost  when  the 
manure  pile  is  allowed  to  stand,  especially  during 
the  summer.  The  Maryland  Experiment  Station 
found  that  80  tons  of  manure  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  a  year  was  reduced  to  27  tons.  It 
is  often  stated  that  manure  that  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  year  is  practically  worthless.  This 
is  not  so.  A  ton  of  well  rotted  manure 
contains  about  as  much  plant  food  as 
when  it  was  produced  BUT  there  is  a 
big  loss  in  weight  and  therefore  a  loss 
in  value.  It  takes  at  least  two  tons  of 
fresh  manure  to  make  one  ton  of  rotted 
manure. 

1  he  problem  on  every  farm  is  to 
handle  it  so  that  there  will  be  as  little 
loss  as  possible  and  to  put  it  on  the 
crops  that  will  give  the  biggest  returns, 
( Continued  on  page  12) 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

There  are  so  many  things — best  things— that 
can  only  come  when  youth  is  past  that  it  may  well 
happen  to  many  of  us  to  find  ourselves  happier 
and  happier  to  the  last. — Eliot. 

*  *  * 

How  Can  Farmers  Obtain  a  Square  Deal? 

“We  make  no  secret  of  our  belief  that  a  great 
deal  of  industrial  and  commercial  life  to  which  the 
modern  world  has  chosen  to  devote  itself  is  a  tak¬ 
ing  in  of  each  others’  washing  and  a  making  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  unnecessaries.  We  are  persuaded  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  on  an  intelligent  and  self- 
respecting  basis,  ought  to  play  a  much  larger  part 
in  our  national  life,  and  that  there  are  no  problems 
more  urgently  demanding  consideration  than  how 
this  is  to  be  brought  about  and  the  level  of  our  rural 
civilization  raised.” 

THE  above  quotation  was  taken  from  “The 
Countryman,”  an  English  magazine  de¬ 
voted  to  rural  life.  Every  word  is  equally  true 
of  conditions  in  America.  We  sometimes  won¬ 
der  at  the  trivial  and  unnecessary  jobs  to 
which  many  people,  not  farmers,  devote  their 
lives.  How  can  such  useless  work  interest 
them?  How  can  they  be  satisfied  at  working 
hard  and  doing  nothing,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  how  is  the  great  job  of  cultivating  the 
land  going  to  be  made  to  count  for  its  real 
worth?  Is  it  by  legislation?  If  so,  what  kind 
of  legislation?  Should  farming  be  subsidized 
by  the  government?  If  not,  what  can  the 
government  do,  if  anything,  to  bring  about  an 
equality  of  agriculture  with  other  industries? 

These  great  questions  are  going  to  be 
thrashed  out  before  Congress  this  winter.  We 
hope  all  of  our  readers  will  read  about  them, 
study  them,  and  feel  free  to  write  us  their 
opinions. 


A  Year  of  Natural  Disasters 

THE  hearts  of  all  of  our  folks  will  go  out 
to  the  people  of  New  England,  man}’-  of 
whom  are  farmers,  who  had  their  homes  and 
property  swept  away  by  the  great  flood.  Some 
of  thqse  quiet  little  streams,  many  of  them 
only  good  sized  creeks,  can  on  occasion  be¬ 
come  veritable  raging  torrents,  sweeping 
everything  before  them. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  disaster  in 
New  England,  however,  is  the  large  number 
of  dams  constructed  to  generate  electricity 
from  water  power.  The  fact  that  many  of 
these  dams  broke  showed  that  they  were  care¬ 
lessly  constructed,  and  fixes  at  least  a  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  damage  from  the 
floods  that  were  released  when  they  gave  way. 

How  little  we  realize  when  we  read  of  some 
great  disaster  like  this,  that  our  own  turn  may 
come  next.  The  loss  of  property  and  lives  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  seemed  a  long  way  off 
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from  New  England.  This  year  of  1927  will 
be  long  remembered  as  one  of  great  floods, 
fluctuating  temperatures,  tornadoes,  cyclones, 
and  other  “acts  of  God”  all  over  the  world. 
The  long  distance  weather  prophet  was  not 
far  wrong  when  he  said  that  this  would  be  a 
most  exceptional  and  unusual  year. 


Our  Mistake 

IN  OUR  November  5th  issue,  we  published 
an  article  entitled,  “Why  We  Should  Have 
a  Tax  on  Gasoline.”  Owing  to  a  mistake  in 
our  office,  the  article  was  signed  as  written 
by  M.  Slade  Kendrick  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture,  but  it  should  have 
been  signed  by  Bert  Lord,  Assemblyman  oi 
Chenango  County. 

We  hereby  apologize  to  both  Mr.  Lord  and 
Mr.  Kendrick,  and  to  our  readers.  The  article 
itself,  however,  needs  no  apology,  as  those  of 
you  know  who  have  read  it. 


Woe  Unto  the  Chicken  Thief 


CHICKEN  stealing  is  getting  to  be  an  un¬ 
healthy  pastime  or  business  in  American 
Agriculturist  country.  The  work  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  not  only  is  giving 
pause  to  the  thieves  themselves,  but  it  empha¬ 
sizes  with  sheriffs,  district  attorneys  and 
judges  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  a  firm 
hand  with  chicken  thieves  and  punishing  them 
just  as  severely  as  they  do  any  other  violator 
of  the  law.  We  have  felt  that  there  has  been 
a  tendency  in  years  past  to  let  chicken  thieves 
off  too  lightly. 

A  week  or  so  ago  Reuben  Heeman  was  sent 
to  prison  for  life  from  Elmira  as  a  chicken 
thief.  It  was  his  fourth  offense,  and  under 
the  Baumes  law,  the  judge  was  obliged  to  give 
him  a  life  sentence.  At  Buffalo  on  October  31, 
Edward  Orchard  was  also  committed  to  life 
imprisonment  under  the  Baumes  law  for  the 
theft  of  1 12  chickens  from  an  Amherst  farmer 
on  August  3k.  This  was  Orchard’s  fourth  of¬ 
fense. 

These  penalties  may  seem  severe,  but  re¬ 
member,  they  were  for  habitual  criminals  who 
had  offended  time  and  time  again.  Remember 
also  that  just  about  the  meanest,  lowest  kind 
of  a  thief  is  the  sneak  who  will  clean  out  a 
flock  of  pullets  that  maybe  some  farm  woman 
has  worked  almost  night  and  day  to  raise  in 
order  to  give  herself  or  her  family  a  few  little 
luxuries  that  they  otherwise  could  not  have. 

We  believe  a  little  severity  and  with  some 
publicity  will  do  much  to  stop  this  kind  of 
thieving,  and  Mr.  Morgenthau  is  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  he  started  with  A.  A.  this  year 
not  only  in  offering  awards  for  the  conviction 
and  imprisonment  of  thieves,  but  also  in  en¬ 
couraging  and  supporting  local  officers  all 
over  the  eastern  states  to  give  more  attention 
to  this  kind  of  offense. 

We  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
announcement  regarding  chicken  thief  re¬ 
wards  on  page  three.  Up  to  date  nine  of  the 
ten  $100  rewards  offered  by  Henry  Morgen¬ 
thau,  Jr.,  have  been  paid.  Several  chicken 
thieves,  who  are  now  under  arrest  awaiting 
trial,  will  undoubtedly  receive  prison  sent¬ 
ences.  Mr.  Morgenthau  has  generously  agreed 
to  go  further  than  his  original  offer  and  will 
pay  a  $50  reward  for  information  leading  to 
the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  of 
chicken  thieves  who  steal  from  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  who  are  convicted  before  January  first, 
1928.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  one  of  these 
rewards,  a  Service  Bureau  sign  must  have 
been  posted  on  the  farm  where  the  theft  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  time  of  the  theft. 


Coming 


THE  whole  editorial  staff  of  American 
Agriculturist  has  been  searching  for 
several  months  for  a  real  serial  story  that 
would  hold  the  interest  of  every  member  of 


the  A.  A.  family.  At  last  we  have  found  just 
what  we  wanted  and  have  purchased  the  ser¬ 
ial  rights  to  “Wooden  Spoil,”  by  Victor  Rous¬ 
seau.  This  is  an  outdoor  story  of  the  north 
country,  a  story  of  adventure  and  action  in 
the  great  lumber  business  of  the  north  woods, 
interwoven  with  a  fine  romance.  We  all  liked 
this  story,  and  we  know  you  will.  Look  for 
the  first  installment  of  this  absorbing  story  in  the 
December  ioth  issue. 


For  a  “Golden  Rule  Sunday” 

IT  IS  THE  wholesome  and  fine  desire  of  all 
fathers  and  mothers  to  give  their  children 
every  advantage  and  opportunity,  and  always 
more  than  the  parents  had  when  they  were 
young.  But  we  sometimes  'wonder  if  in  pro¬ 
viding  these  opportunities  and  luxuries  we  are 
really  helping  the  child  or  hurting  him.  The 
boy  or  girl  who  has  every  luxury  is  not  al¬ 
ways  appreciative  and  may  often  get  the  idea 
that  the  world  owes  him  or  her  a  living.  On 
the  other  hand,  too  much  hardship  and  pov¬ 
erty  is  narrowing  and  we  believe  that  a  child 
should  have  the  chance  of  being  a  child  and 
of  being  happy  while  young. 

All  of  wtiich  leads  us  to  speak  of  one  of  the 
finest  little  suggestions  we  have  seen  in  a 
long  time,  that  is,  that  every  family  should 
practice  at  least  once  a  year  (this  year  it  is 
December  4)  what  is  called  “Golden  Rule 
Sunday.”  On  this  Sunday  there  should  be 
served  on  the  table  only  what  could  be  served 
if  the  family  were  in  direst  poverty  and  the 
savings  from  this  meal  would  be  given  to  the 
Near  East  Relief  for  care  of  orphan  children. 
We  fully  agree  with  our  friend,  Frank  W. 
Ober,  who  is  one  of  the  many  doing  a  sacri¬ 
ficing  work  for  the  Near  East  Relief,  when  he 
says:  “It  will  do  the  children  good  to  eat  a 
scrimpy  meal — such  as  perhaps  they  have 
never  had — on  Sunday  without  pie,  cake,  but¬ 
ter  or  all  the  fancy  “fixins’,  just  a  plain  or¬ 
phan’s  fare.  I  know  wealthy  families  do  this 
that  their  children  may  feel  for  the  hungry 
folks  of  the  world,  and  there  are  lots  of  them 
who  never  go  to  becj  on  a  full  stomach,  while 
our  children  get  fat  and  are  thankless  for  the 
abundance  they  have.  We  are  getting  through 
our  job  as  quickly  as  we  can,  but  still  have 
tens  of  thousands  of  little  ones  under  12.  We 
have  sent  thousands  out  to  homes  in  the  last 
year.” 

In  the  Near  East  there  were  132,552  orphan 
children  to  be  cared  for.  Of  these  33,415  still 
remain  as  America’s  wards.  Near  East  Relief 
is  feeding  and  educating  these  children  for 
normal,  serviceable  lives.  They  go  to  school. 
Religious  instruction  is  building  character. 
They  are  receiving  industrial  and  agricultural 
training.  This  work  is  one  of  the  greatest 
proofs  that  the  people  of  the  world  really  arc 
becoming  civilized. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

THE  QUESTION  of  who  did  the  propos* 
ing,  father  or  mother,  is  an  old,  old  joke 
in  most  families.  I  almost  had  my  boys  con¬ 
vinced  that  I  married  their  mother  because 
she  pursued  me  so  diligently  that  she  wore 
me  out!  But  last  summer  George  found  a 
package  of  letters  that  I  had  written  to  his 
mother  in  the  dear  foolish  days  of  yore,  and 
since  that  time  I  have  not  had  much  to  say, 
in  his  presence  any  way,  about  who  did  the 
prosposing.  I  feel  especially  sympathetic 
with  the  mother  in  the  following  story : 

“We’ve  had  the  best  time  playing  post 
man,”  exclaimed  the  small  hopeful  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  “We  gave  a  letter  to  every  lady  on  the 
block.” 

“But  where  did  you  get  the  letters,  dear? 
asked  mother. 

"Oh,  we  found  them  up  in  your  trunk  in  the 
attic,  all  tied  up  with  a  blue  ribbon !” 
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News  From  the  Publisher’s  F arm 


NOW  that  my  flock  of  white  leghorns  are 
beginning  to  lay,  I  am  becoming  more 
interested  in  them.  On  the  ist  of  No¬ 
vember,  we  started  using  electric  lights 
in  the  laying  house,  and  it  immediately  brought 
about  an  increase  in  production. 

Yesterday,  a  representative  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  picked  out  and  approved  a  number  of 
pullets  for  us  to  enter  in  the 
“Home  Record  of  Performance”. 
We  now  have  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pullets  which  we 
trap-nest  and  are  supervised 
under  the  following  plan: 

First,  we  joined  the  New 
York  State  Cooperative  Poultry 
Certification  A  s  s  o  ci  a  t  i  o  n,  of 
which  Mr.  M.  M.  Griffiths  of 
New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  is  secre¬ 
tary.  We  then  received  from  the 
College  sheets  for  recording  the 
production  of  each  hen  each  day  for  the  whole 
month.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  we  send  the 
original  trap-nest  record  to  the  College  and  keep 
the  duplicate  for  our  own  record.  Every  bird 
that  is  selected  and  approved  by  a  representative 
of  the  College  is  leg-banded.  During  the  year, 
a  representative  of  the  College  will  call  on  us 
six  times  at  various  intervals  to  check  up  on  our 
records.  The  birds  that  lay  over  200  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  will  receive  a  so-called  “Home  Rec¬ 
ord  of  Performance”. 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


and  haste  to  gather  the  crop  and  pack  it  as  quickly 
as  possible.  But,  when  it  is  all  done  and  finished, 
I  feel  that  growing  fruit  is  as  interesting  and 
profitable  work  as  we  have  on  the  farm. 

I  have  been  comparing  our  records  for  1927 
with  1926,  and  I  thought  that  you  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  them: 


1926  APPLE  RECORD 

McIntosh 

1715  baskets  @  $2.35 _ 

__  ..  $4,030.25 

Opalescent 

130  baskets  @ 

1.35  __ 

_  175  50 

Baldwin 

810  baskets  @ 

1.35  __ 

_  1,093.50 

Rome 

150  baskets  @ 

1.35  __ 

202.50 

Seconds  145 
Seconds  75 

220  baskets  || 

.60  ) 
.48  j 

119.40 

Cider  44,190 
Cider  3,890 

48,080  lbs.  ® 

.50) 
.50  j 

Cwt  236.51 

Total 

-  $5,857.66 

1927  APPLE  RECORD 

McIntosh 

1749  baskets  @  $3.10 

-  $5,421.90 

McIntosh 

Drops  83 

1.25 

103 

30 

265  baskets  @ 

1.65 

1.75 

424.20 

49 

2.00 

Baldwin 

180  baskets  @ 

2.10  _ 

378.00 

Opalescent 

209  baskets  @ 

2.10  _ 

_  438.90 

Rome 

320  baskets  @ 

2.10  __ 

_  672.00 

Miscellaneous 

16  baskets  @ 

1.50 

_  24.00 

Cider 

38,185  lbs.  @ 

.70  _ 

_  266.59 

*  * 


* 


Total - $7,625.59 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  had  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  baskets  of  every  variety 
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grown  with  the  exception  of  Baldwins.  In  1926, 
we  had  810  baskets  of  Baldwins  while  this  year, 
we  had  only  180  baskets.  This  makes  one  stop 
to  think  whether  the  Baldwin  is  a  worth  while 
apple  to  have  in  ones  orchard,  if  it  is  only  go¬ 
ing  to  bear  every  other  year. 


I  HAVE  been  giving  considerable  thought  to 
the  cost  of  raising  seed  corn  under  our  con¬ 
ditions.  I  believe  that  we  will  have  a  very  good 
crop  of  Cornell  No.  12  Seed  Corn  this  year, 
but  the  amount  of  hand  labor  in  growing  this 
crop  has  been  tremendous.  In  the  first  place,  we 
grow  it  in  hills  and  therefore  it  must  be  planted 
by  hand.  When  it  comes  to  harvesting,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  it  being  grown  in  hills,  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  the  stalks  by  hand ;  and  then,  we  husk  this 
seed  corn  by  hand  and  grade  and  shell  it  all  by 
hand.  I  have  not  been  able  to  figure  out  just 
how  much  it  cost  me  to  raise,  harvest,  grade  and 
shell  this  seed  corn,  but  I  am  confident  that  I  am 
losing  money  on  this  operation.  I  have,  there¬ 
fore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  will  be  the 
last  year  that  we  will  raise  seed  corn,  as  I  feel 
that  with  the  cost  of  hired  farm  hands,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  make  both  ends  meet.  I  can 
perfectly  well  see  where  a  farmer  doing  most  of 
his  own  work  could  make  money  growing  seed 
corn  in  the  east ;  or  that  with  modern  machinery 
the  farmers  in  the  south  and  west  growing  seed 
corn  on  a  large  scale  can  also  make  money.  But, 
under  our  conditions,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
help  but  lose  money. 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 


This  work  that  we  are  doing  with  chickens 
corresponds  very  closely  to  the  semi-official  work 
that  we  have  been  carrying  on  with  our  Hol- 
steins. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  in  the  whole  state 
of  New  York  there  are  only  twenty-two  flocks 
entered  in  the  Home  Record  of  Performance.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  intelligent  and 
scientific  way  of  increasing  the  egg  production 
of  one’s  flock.  Under  this  plan,  one  makes  a 
record  that  will  have  a  standing  all  over  the 
United  States.  I  understand  that  under  the  old 
system,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion. 
The  words  “accredited”,  “certified”  and  “super¬ 
vised”  have  generally  been  confused,  until  doubt 
has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  many  purchasers  of 
baby  chicks  as  to  just  what  they  were  buying.  It 
seems  to  me  as  a  newcomer  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  that  the  New  York  State  Cooperative  Cer¬ 
tification  Association  is  on  the  right  track  and 
that  they  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
last  few  years. 

We  have  entered  a  pen  of  our  birds  at  the 
New  York  State  Egg  Laying  Contest  at  Farm- 
ingdale,  and  I  will  watch  with  interest  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  birds  as  compared  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  our  own  trap-nest  birds. 

*  *  * 

FISHKILL  DAISY  INKA  DEKOL,  the 
heifer  which  I  mentioned  in  my  article  of 
November  5th,  as  a  senior  two  year  old,  com¬ 
pleted  her  7  day  record  with  471.2  lbs.  of  milk 
and  20.06  of  butter — average  test  3.406%. 

On  November  7th,  we  brought  in  25  young 
heifers  and  stabled  them.  This  young  stock  has 
been  out  on  pasture  all  summer  without  receiv¬ 
ing  any  grain,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  the 
good  condition  they  were  in  and  how  well  they 
had  grown.  This  is  the  first  year  that  we  have 
not  grained  our  heifers  over  the  summer,  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  cannot,  in  the  future,  bring 
them  through  the  summer  without  grain.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  apply  to  heifers  which 
freshened  in  September  and  October,  as  we  take 
them  off  the  pasture  and  bring  them  into  the 
cow-barn  and  feed  them  quite  heavily  for  two 
months  before  they  freshen. 

*  *  * 

Another  fruit  year  has  passed,  and  I  must  say 
that  as  my  orchard  develops  I  find  it  more  and 
more  interesting.  Of  course,  the  harvesting  all 
comes  in  a  short  period  and  there  is  a  great  rush 


SURELY  no  people  ever  had  less  to  be 
thankful  for  than  those  Pilgrim  fathers 
who  gathered  in  their  little  church  on  that 
first  THANKSGIVING  DAY  so  long 
ago  and  expressed  their  appreciation  to  the  God  of 
the  Harvest  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life  which 
had  been  given  them  as  a  result  of  their  bitter 
toil  and  sacrifices  during  their  first  year  in  Ply¬ 
mouth  colony.  I  often  think 
of  the  sublime  faith  shown  at 
that  first  Thanksgiving  by 
those  pioneers  who  really  had 
so  little  to  be  thankful  for, 
and  then  compare  their  lot 
with  ours.  We  have  so  much ; 
they  had  so  little.  Yet 
their  faith  and  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  were  greater  than  ours, 
and  had  not  the  festival  of 
Thanksgiving  been  established 
by  them,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  occur  to  us 
to  establish  it  now.  It  sometimes  seems  that  the 


Thanksgiving'! 

By  James  Edward  Hungerford 

YVTHEN  the  turkeys  have  ceased  to  gobble, 
**  An’  are  bein’  stuffed  to  eat. 

An’  the  ducks  no  longer  wobble 
On  their  pigeon-toey  feet; 

When  the  odors  from  the  oven 
Come  to  tempt  the  sons  o’  men, 

It’s  a  sign  that  that  oP  lovin’ 

Day— THANKSGIVIN’S  here  again! 

When  the  pumpkin,  fat  an’  juicy. 

Is  transformed  into  a  pie, 

An’  your  Ma  an’  Aunt  Jerushy 
Keep  the  kitchen  stove  “on  high”; 

When  the  cellar’s  store  o’  cider. 

Pickles,  Jellies  an’  preserves, 

Makes  you  let  your  belt  out  wider. 

To  accommodate  the  CURVES. 

When  the  guests  have  all  foregathered, 

’Round  the  moanin’,  groanin’  board. 

An’  their  smilin’  lips  are  lathered, 

An’  their  appetites  have  soared; 

When  the  gobblers  stuffed  with  dressing 
To  be  gobbled  up  by  men, 

You  can  thank  God  for  the  blessin* 

O’  THANKSGIVIN’  DAY,  again! 


more  we  have  the  more  we  want,  and  the  less  wfe 
appreciate  our  blessings. 

Thanksgiving  more  than  any  other  holiday  hat 
belonged  especially  to  the  farm  and  farm 
folks.  It  was  founded  by  rural  people.  It  is 
the  annual  festival  of  the  harvest.  Therefore, 
any  farm  family  misses  something  very  much 
worth  while  wrhen  it  lets  Thanksgiving  Day  pass 
unnoticed.  All  of  us  who  live  in  this  most 
wonderful  age  of  history  blessed  by  the  privileges 
of  the  best  nation  in  the  world  and  endowed  with 
an  inheritance  from  men  like  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
imay  well  pause  and  lift  our  eyes  to  the  heavens 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  and  say  with  Samuel 
Morse,  the  great  inventor,  “What  Hath  God 
Wrought !” 

But,  you  say,  the  season  has  been  hard,  and 
the  returns  small.  What  have  we  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for?  Answer,  think  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers. 
Also,  remember  that  “the  secret  of  the  joy  of  life 
is  the  true  appreciation  of  the  things  we  possess.” 

What  are  the  possessions  of  farmers  that  make 
for  real  happiness?  I  have  tried  to  answer  this 
question  in  a  chapter  “Can  A  Farmer  Be 
Plappy?”  in  my  new  book,  “These  Changing 
Times”,  just  published  by  Macmillan  Company 
of  New  York  City.  Perhaps  at  this  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  time  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  repeat 
here  from  this  chapter  a  few  paragraphs : 

One  of  my  most  cherished  memories  is  that 
of  Father  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  starting  off 
for  a  walk  across  his  farm.  I  can  see  him  vet 
as  he  went  walking  slowly  down  the  lane  with 
hands  clasped  behind  his  back.  I  can  see  him 
as  he  climbed  the  fence  and  sat  for  a  time  to 
look  off  across  the  meadows,  the  growing  corn 
and  potatoes,  and  the  other  crops  that  he  was 
raising  in  partnership  with  his  God.  Father 
was  not  an  expressive  man,  but  I  know  that  as  he 
looked  at  those  things  and  realized  his  partner¬ 
ship  with  Nature  he  had  a  satisfaction,  a  sense 
of  real  happiness  that  no  money  could  ever 
purchase. 

I  know,  too,  that  at  the  end  of  the  long  sea¬ 
son’s  work,  when  Father  and  other  farmers  went 
into  their  barns  filled  with  results  of  the  labor 

( Continued  on  page  18) 
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PANACEA 

starts  both  pullets  and 
moulted  hens  to  laying 

Are  your  moulted  hens  back  oh 
the  egg  job? 

Are  your  pullets  laying? 

Is  their  feed  going  to  flesh  otf 
eggs — which? 

iWhat  you  want  is  to  start  the 
feed  the  egg  way. 

Do  it  with  Dr.  Hess  Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  tonic  that  puts 
the  dormant  egg  organs  to  work. 

That’s  when  you  get  the  eggs. 

Add  Pan-a-ce-a  to  the  ration 
once  a  day  and  your  hens  will  give 
a  good  account  of  themselves  in 
the  egg  basket. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-d 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
eat  in  six  months. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for 
every  flock. 

.100  hens  the  12-Ib.  pkg. 

60  hens  the  5-lb.  pk g. 

200  hens  the  25-lb.  pail 
500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  25  hens  there  is  a  smaller  package 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  end  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  Otherwise,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  boxlc. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohi6 
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Make  Ycur  Swamp  Land  Profitable 

EVERY  acre  of  swamp  land  on  your 
farm  is  now  an  expense  to  you.  But 
you  can  make  it  profitable. 

Learn  how  to  drain  it  with  Hercules 
Dynamite. 

Ditch-blasting  is  easy,  whether  you  have 
had  previous  experience  or  not.  Write  for 
a  copy  of  Loud  Development  with  Hercules 
Dynamite,  which  gives  you  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  veu  need. 


HERCULES  POWDER.CGMPANf 

(INCORPORATED) 

913  Market  Street, 
Wilmington^-  Del. 


Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  your  book¬ 
let,  “Land  Development  with  Hercules  Dyna¬ 
mite.” 

Name 


Address 
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Mew  Record  at  Storrs 


Best  Hen  in  Contest  Produces  312  Eggs 


HOLLYWOOD  Farm  at  Woodin- 
ville,  Wash.,  is  entitled  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  cup  for  winning  the  Storrs  laying 
contest  three  times.  In  the  trials  just 
concluded  this  pen  of  Leghorns  out  of 
the  West  not  only  finished  first,  but 
succeeded  in  piling  up  the  biggest  score 
made  by  any  ten  pullets  ever  entered 
in  this  annual  egg  race  that’s  been  run¬ 
ning  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  Holly¬ 
wood’s  record  of  2,669  eggs  is  138  eggs 
better  than  the  best  previous  score  of 
2,531  made  in  1924  by  C.  T.  Darby  of 
North  Branch,  N.  J.  The  following 
list  of  winning  pens  and  their  scores 
for  the  last  ten  years  is  a  pretty  fair 
index  of  the  number  of  eggs  a  pen  of 
ten  pullets  must  lay  in  order  to  head 
the  list  in  the  Storrs  laying  trials: 


Year  Breed  Place  Score 

1917  Barred  Rocks  New  Hampshire  2119 

1918  Oregons  Oregon  2352 

1919  Barred  Rocks  New  York  2022 

1920  Barred  Rocks  New  York  2234 

1921  Wyandottes  Rhode  Island  2234 

1922  White  Leghorns  Washington  2218 

1923  White  Leghorns  Washington  2237 

1924  White  Leghorns  New  Jersey  2531 

1925  White  Leghorns  Oregon  2394 

1926  White  Leghorns  Pennsylvania  2361 

Average  winning  score,  2270 
Winning  pen  in  1927  2669 


Hen  No.  779  in  the  champion  pen 
came  through  with  a  total  of  312  for 
the  year.  She  not  only  outlaid  the  other 
1,400  other  birds  in  the  contest,  but  is 
the  first  Leghorn  that  ever  crossed  the 
300  egg  mark  at  Storrs.  Of  the  18,000 
birds  sent  to  the  contest  during  the  last 
sixteen  years,  this  pullet’s  record  has 
been  beaten  but  once.  In  1924  a  Rhode 
Island  Red  from  Attlebou,  Mass.,  laid 
324  eggs. 

Hilltop  Farm  at  Suffield  supplied  the 
best  Connecticut  birds.  Three  times 
out  of  four,  this  pen  of  White  Leghorns 
with  a  lay  of  2,363  eggs  would  have 
won  out,  but  in  the  current  contest 
competition  was  too  keen  for  comfort. 
White  Rocks  entered  by  E.  A.  Hirt  of 
South  Weymouth,  Mass.,  proved  to  be 
the  best  New  England  pen  and  won 
hands  down  in  their  class  with  a  score 
of  2,420  eggs.  In  the  Rhode  Island 
Red  group,  thirty-six  pens  competing, 
Harold  G.  Colt  of  West  Hartford, 
Conn.,  made  first  place  with  a  mark  of 
2,300  eggs.  In  the  Barred  Rock  and 
White  Wyandotte  classes,  last  year’s 
winners  repeated.  In  the  first  group, 
R.  W.  Davis  &  Sons  from  Rockland, 
Me  ,  finished  at  the  top  with  2,209,  or 
180  eggs  better  than  a  year  ago;  while 
in  the  Wyandotte  outfit  the  Locusts  at 
West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  did  the  honors 
with  2,328  eggs  or  276  ahead  of  yester- 
year’s  record. 

The  following  table  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  birds  in  each  of  the  principal  va¬ 
rieties,  the  average  individual  egg  yield 
for  the  year,  and  the  general  average 
for  all  breeds  that 'competed: 

100  Wh.  Rocks  and  Other  Varieties.  .161.9 


300  Rhode  Island  Reds  . 170.7 

170  Barred  Rocks  . 179.2 

60  White  Wyandottes  . 179.7 

710  White  Leghorns  . 193.4 


1400  Average  for  ail  breeds  . 183.1 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ten  best 
pens  in  the  order  of  their  production: 

Pen  Breed  and  Owner  Eggs 


77  Hollywood  P.  Farm,  W  Leg-  2669 
horns,  Woodinville,  Wash. 

75  Mayhill  Poultry  Farm,  White  2504 
Leghorns,  Marion,  Ind. 

83  George  B.  Ferris,  White  Leg-  2495 
horns.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

24  E.  A.  Hirt,  White  Rocks,  S.  2420 
Weymouth,  Mass. 

85  W.  S.  Hannah  &  Son,  White  2412 
Leghorns,  Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 

120  Alfred  J.  O’Donovan,  Jr.,  W.  2372 
Leghorns,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

133  Hilltop  Farm,  White  Leg-  2363 
horns,  Suffield,  Conn. 

73  F.  M.  Johnson,  White  Leg-  2337 
horns,  Waldoboro.  Me. 

125  R.  W.  Colman,  White  Leg-  2335 
horns,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

31  The  Locusts,  White  Wyan-  2328 
dottes,  West  Cornwall, 

Conn. 


trapped  at  Farmingdale.  This  bird  laid 
298  eggs  in  the  51  weeks  of  the  Fifth 
Annual  Contest,  but  she  was  kept  at 
Farmingdale  for  the  full  365  days  in 
order  that  an  official  record  for  a  full 
year  could  be  made.  The  score  for  the 
full  year  was  302  eggs.  As  this  bird 
weighed  exactly  4  pounds  the  day  her 
record  was  completed  it  is  evident  that 
eggs  were  not  produced  at  a  sacrifice 
of  body  weight. 

The  bird  which  was  entered  by  Mr. 
Harvey  Kantner,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
been  named  “Miss  Ohio.” 

Last  year  a  pullet  owned  by  Mr.  Ot¬ 
to  Ruehle  of  Pleasant  Valley,  N,  Y., 
laid  304  eggs  in  365  days. 

The  highest  New  York  pullet  is  No. 
9-A,  entered  by  E.  E.  Chamberlain'  of 
Watertown,  N.  Y.  Her  score  was  291 
eggs.  The  best  pullet  entered  by  a 
Long  Island  contestant  is  No.  23-8, 
from  Lone  Oak  Poultry  Farm.  This 
bird  laid  290  eggs. 

Out  of  the  1,200  birds  entered,  311 
laid  two  hundred  or  more  eggs  during 
the  51  -weeks  of  the  contest.  This  is  an 
increase  of  25  over  the  number  of  two 
hundred  eggers  last  year. 


Will  It  Pay  Us  to  Store  Cabbage? 

( Continued '  from  page  2) 

of  doors  are  so  invigorating  and  enjoy¬ 
able  !  I  heard  a  prominent  city  man  who 
has  always  lived  an  inside  life  say  to  a 
group  of  farmers  the  other  day  that  they 
could  not  full  realize  what  a  privilege  it 
is  to  live  and  work  in  the  open.  He  said 
that  some  of  the  most  precious  moments 
of  his  life  were  those  spent  with  his  wife 
and  children  in  the  car  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noons — the  only  time  he  had  available- 
driving  through  the  back  and  -less  fre¬ 
quented  country  roads.  The  freedom 
openness  and  freshness  of  the  woods  and 
fields  sort  of  refreshed  and  rested  him 
and  prepared  him  for  another  week’s 
work  inside.  The  city  man  has  to  get 
his  out  of  doors  chiefly  this  way — in  small 
lumps.  But  we  who  live  and  work  on 
farms  may  have  an  abundance  of  fresh 
air,  freedom  and  health,  if  we  will  but 
appreciate  and  use  them?  While  these 
privileges  will  not  buy  clothes  and  equip¬ 
ment  nor  furnish  us  with  necessary 
money,  they  may  be  made  to  go  a  long 
way  in  offsetting  the  chief  drawback  of 
farming  at  the  present  time — the  lack  of 
an  adequate  income.  They  ought  to  help 
to  make  u,s  more  happy  and  contented 
with  out  life  as  farmers. — M.  C.  Burritt, 
Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Variegated  alfalfa  receives  its  name  be¬ 
cause  its  flowers  are  varied  in  color.  Some 
of  the  flowers  may  be  nearly  white,  yellow, 
smoky,  or  greenish  instead  of  all  blue,  as 
the  common  varieties  flower.  They  are 
known  as  Grimm,  Canadian  Variegated, 
Hardigan,  Cossack,  and  Baltic.  Grimm  is 
the  most  widely  known  of  these  varieties. 


Pure  COD  LIVER  OILAmbtP 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Pood 

5  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  $  6.75)F.O.B. 

10  GALLON  DRUM  -  -  -  13.00)  N.Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels 
CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 
624  Kent  Avenue _ Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

;  B  A  B  Y  CHIC  kF; 

Jones'BarredRock  Chicks 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

4  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  PULLETS 

Also  Barred  Rocks  For  Sale — April  Hatch  $2.00  each. 
May  Hatch  $1.75.  Vigorous  well  bred  stock.  Ship  any 
number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Pigs  2  months  old,  Whit* 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  $4.00  each. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  TEL.  1085 


High  PulUt  at  Farmingdale 
Lays  302  Eggs  in  Year 

A  WHITE  LEGHORN  pullet,  No. 
18-1  is  the  second  300  egger  to  be 


i. 


DiDV  rUirifQ  Barred  Rocks,  R.  • 
DAD  I  LniLAo  Reds,  White  Wyan 

dottes  and  White  Leghorns  from  large 
heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  prices. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela. 
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With  the  Vegetable  Men 

Danish  and  Domestic  Cabbage 

By  Paul  Work 
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f  I  'HIS  is  a  year  when  cabbage  dealers 
^  are  very  clear  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  difference  between  Danish  and 
domestic  cabbage — and  they  are  finding 
plenty  of  domestic.  In  a  year  when 
cabbage  is  scarce  they  are  not  so  par¬ 
ticular  and  a  great  many  flat  heads 
pass  the  car-door  unchallenged.  Danish 
Ballhead  cabbage  possesses  certain  ear¬ 
marks  that  help  in  controversy.  The 
heads  should  be  deep — 
nearly  as  deep  as  the 
diameter  and  they  should 
be  balloon  shaped;  that 
is,  the  greatest  diameter 
should  be  a  little  above 
the  middle,'  the  top 
should  be  rather  flatten¬ 
ed,  and  the  base  should 
taper  distinctly.  Even 
Paul  Work  tlie  Matter  types  that 
come  under  the  name  of 
•“short-stem”  should  show  these  char¬ 
acters  in  some  degree.  Another  good 
Danish  character  is  the  presence  of 
“sun-red,”  a  tinge  of  red  that  appears 
where  the  top  is  exposed  to  the  sun, 
but  does  not  show  on  surface  protect¬ 
ed  by  another  leaf. 

In  such  a  year  as  this,  when  dealers 
are  very  discriminating,  'it  pays  to  have 
real  Danish  cabbage.  Hence  it  is  best 
to  have  it  every  year.  Know  your 
strain,  and  ask  your  seedsman  for  the 
same  thing  year  after  year,  and  let  him 
know  that  jrou  know  the  difference. 

Thanksgiving  Rye 

Oh,  no.  We  have  no  plans  for  cele¬ 
brating  the  great  holiday,  at  least  not 
that  kind  of  plans.  We  were  simply 
admiring  the  rich  green  of  a  field  that 
has  been  sowed  to  a  cover  crop  of  rye 
as  it  gleams  in  the  sun,  while  almost 
everything  else  in  the  way  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  has  turned  br©vm  and  dead.  Not 
only  is  such  a  field  good  to  look  upon, 
but  it  also  means  dollars  in  these  days 
of  scarce  manure.  It  does  not  cost 
heavily  to  plant,  it  works  late  in  the 
fall  and  early  in  the  spring,  and,  if 
plowed  at  the  right  time,  it  readily  in¬ 
corporates  itself  in  the  soil  as  a  re¬ 
course  for  future  crops. 

Roots  of  Vegetable  Plants 

Naturally  most  of  us  are  a  trifle  lazy. 
It  is  much  easier  to  study  the  top  of  a 
plant  than  it  is  to  observe  the  roots. 
Weaver  and  Bruner  of  Nebraska  have 
unearthed  the  roots  of  most  of  the  im¬ 
portant  vegetable  plants  at  various 
stages  of  growth  and  they  have  plotted 
the  character  of  their  development  with 
infinite  patience,  presenting  their  find¬ 
ings  in  a  McGraw-Hill  book.  This  fol¬ 
lows  an  earlier  volume  on  the  roots  of 
the  farm  crops. 

The  roots  of  vegetable  plants  reach 
out  far  wider  and  deeper  than  most  of 
tis  imagine.  Many  of  them  have  roots 
near  the  surface  that  are  readily  in¬ 
jured  in  cultivation.  We  need  to  ac¬ 
quaint  ourselves  more  perfectly  with 
plant  roots,  learn  their  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes,  and  adjust  the  soil  conditions  to 
their  special  needs.  Weaver  and  Bruner 
have  led  us  into  a  new  realm  of  know¬ 
ledge  beneath  the  soil  and  we  will  do 
well  to  profit  thereby. 

Many  Forms  of  Storage 

For  quality  products  for  home  use, 
earth  storage  is  hard  to  beat.  There 
is  no  chance  for  evaporation,  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  low,  and,  when  conditions 
are  favorable,  the  vegetables  come  out 
crisp,  succulent  and  sweet.  On  the 
other  hand,  trench  and  pit  storage  is 
not  convenient.  It  is  hard  to  get  at  in 
winter,  and  nobody  loves  to  dig  celery 
and  cabbage  out  of  snow  drifts,  if  there 
is  much  of  it  to  do.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  present  tendency  is  toward 
the  use  of  cold  storage,  instead  of  cel¬ 
lar  and  other  forms  of  “common”  stor¬ 
age.  Onions  were  formerly  kept  al- 


e\our  Oil 


if  iou  Own  a  Buick* 


Last  year  Buick  said:  ‘'Change  your 
oil  only  four  times  a  year.” 

Buick  tests  at  the  great  Proving 
Ground  of  General  Motors  at  that 
time  h  ad  shown  that  oil  changes  would 
never  be  necessary,  with  the  Oil  Filter 
to  remove  impurities,  and  with  the 
Crankcase  Ventilator,  Thermostatic 
Circulation  Control  and  Automatic 
Heat  Control  to  prevent  oil  dilution. 

Now  more  than  a  year  has  passed,  and 
Buick  owners  in  every  section  of  the 
world — under  every  climatic  condi¬ 
tion — have  also  proved  that  you  never 


need  change  your  oil  if  you  own  a 
Buick — just  add  enough  to  maintain 
the  proper  level. 

The  trouble  ana  expense  of  frequent 
oil  changes  are  now  things  of  the  past 
with  Buick  owners — replenishment 
and  inspection  of  the  Buick  Oil  Filter 
only  are  required. 

This  is  but  another  of  Buick’s  many 
contributions  to  the  economy  and 
efficiency  of  motor  car  operation  . .  ; 
another  instance  of  Buick’s  progres¬ 
siveness  .  .  .  another  indication  of 
Buick’s  greater  value. 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

BUICK>I928 

WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


most  wholly  without  refrigeration.  To¬ 
day  a  large  share  of  the  crop  goes  into 
regular  cold  storage  plants.  The  prac¬ 
tice  for  celery  has  undergone  the  same 
change  almost  completely.  Yet  in 
regions  green  celery  is  still  trenched  or 
kept  in  pits  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  consumer.  Utah  and  Colorado  are 
building  a  reputation  for  Pascal  celery 
of  quality,  which  is  founded  in  tender¬ 
ness,  crispness  and  flavor  that  are  only 
to  be  had  with  late  varieties  and  per¬ 
haps  only  with  earth  storage. 

Last  Call  for  Plant  Soil 

The  ground  will  soon  be  frozen  up 
solid,  and  woe  betide  the  plant  grower 
who  has  not  provided  soil  for  his  early 
spring  operations.  Really  this  is  no 
time  to  do  the  job.  The  heap  should 
have  been  made  months  ago,  and  the 
present  task  should  be  a  mere  matter 
of  getting  it  to  a  place  where  it  will  be 


accessible  when  needed.  The  best  time 
to  make  the  compost  heap  is  a  year  and 
a  half  in  advance  of  use.  Then  the  soil 
and  sod  and  manure  can  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  each  other.  Then  the 
soil  becomes  a  true  “blend”,  not  a  mere 
mixture  of  materials.  Extra  time  well 
takes  the  place  of  a  turning  or  two, 
especially  if  the  heap  is  kept  fairly 
moist.  Even  so  it  should  be  handled 
over  a  couple  of  times  at  least  to  get 
the  best  results. — Paul  Work. 


The  Farm  Is  the  Foundation 

A  S  a  farmer’s  wife  and  therefore  one 
who  should  be  well  qualified  to 
speak  from  experience  I  should  say  that 
labor  saving  devices  are  more  import¬ 
ant  for  the  farm  than  for  the  home.  Or, 
perhaps,  as  the  farm  is  the  foundation 
for  the  home,  they  should  come  first  for 
the  farm.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  to 


pay  well  the  farm  must  be  well  equipped 
with  labor  saving  and  therefore  time 
saving  machinery. 

To  produce  a  good  crop  the  soil  must 
be  well  prepared,  the  crop  must  be  well 
cared  for,  it  must  be  harvested  properly. 
Labor  saving  machinery  enables  the 
farmer  to  do  this  quickly  when  the  time 
is  right. 

To  produce  good  fruit  one  must  have 
a  good  spray  outfit  and  tools  adapted 
to  orchard  cultivation.  Stock  and  poul¬ 
try  to  produce  well  must  be  housed  in 
good  sanitary  buildings. 

Up-to-date  labor  saving,  time  saving 
devices  for  the  farm  will  undoubtedly 
make  the  farm  pay  better  and  if  the 
farm  pays  well  we  farmer’s  wives  need 
not  worry.  We  will  soon  have  the  labor 
saving  devices  in  the  home. 

A  home  that  has  its  foundations  on  a 
well  equipped  farm  is  a  home  built  on  a 
rock. — Mrs.  G.  L.  A. 
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If  you  will  fill  out  coupon  below 
telling  us  what  kind  of  a  build¬ 
ing  you  are  planning  to  build, 
remodel,  ventilate  or  equip  we 
will  send  you  literature  and  in¬ 
formation  that  will  save  you  a 
lot  of  money. 

These  two  books  tell  you  how  to  save  money  on  ma¬ 
terial  and  construction  costs — How  to  plan  and  ar¬ 
range  your  buildings  to  make  them  convenient  and 
practical — what  is  the  best  wall  construction — what  is  best  floor 
material,  etc.  These  and  many  other  vital  questions  are  answered 
in  these  two  books.  These  books  also  tell  you  about  labor-saving 
Jamesway  equipment— Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.  for  the  cow  bam;  Troughs,  Waterers,  etc.  for  hog  (lg 
houses;  Feeders,  Nests,  Waterers,  Incu¬ 
bators,  Brooders,  Heaters,  for  the  poultry 
house — a  complete  line  of  every  kind  of 
labor  saving,  money  making  equipment 
for  any  farm  building. 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  to  office  nearest 
you  and  get  these  valuable  books  Free. 


James  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept. 7919 
Ft.  Atkinson,  WiB.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn 

□  Hog  Home  □  Poultry  House 


James  Manufacturing  Co* 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Name . 

Post  Office 


R.  F.  D.. 


State 


BIG  PAY  JOBS 


Waiting  for  Trained  Auto  Mechanics.  In 

S  weeks,  and  at  very  low  cost.  I’ll  teach 
you  auto  and  tractor  repairing  and  show 
you  how  to  go  into  business  for  yourself 
or  accept  a  big  pay  job  at  $50  to  $125 
a  week.  Write  for  big  auto  book  FREE 

and  special  limited  time  tuition  offer  including  R.  K. 
fare  and  board  and  Free  General  Electrical  Training. 
MC  SWEENY  Auto,  Tractor  and  Electrical  Schools 
Dept.  28-S-l.  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Before  you  buy  Farm  or  Poul¬ 
try  Fence,  Poultry  Nesting, 

Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb 
Wire,  Roofing.  Cream  Sepa-_ 
rators.  Pipeless  Furnace  or  Paint  get  my  New 

Free  Cut  Price  Catalog 

See  the  bia:  savings  my  new  low  priceB  rave  you  this  season. 
Lowest  prices  in  1G  years.  I  pay  tbe  freight  —  guarantee  the 
Quality.— Jim  Brown.  - 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.  Dept.  3002  Cleveland.  Ohio 


%e  WorUSs  Strongest,  Handiest, 
Longest-Wearing  Harness 


No  Buckles  to  Tear 
NoRingstoMtear 


mm 


NO.  21 


554.25 

Many  Styles 


amazing  strength.  Will  out¬ 
wear  two  sets  of  buckle  harness.  Made  with¬ 
out  buckles  to  tear  straps  or  rings  to  wear 
straps,  and  with  Walsh  metal-protected 
bearings,  giving  triple  strength  andlife-last- 
mg  wear  at  over  275  points  where  ordinary 
harness  wears  out.  Improved  hames;  a  har¬ 
ness  easy  to  adjust;  easy  to  put  on  or  take  off. 
try  30  days  at  my  risk.  Ship  back  at  my  ex¬ 
pense  if  not  the  best  harness  you  ever  saw  at 
any  price.  Post  yourself  at  my  risk.  I’ll 
show  you  how  to  put  an  end  to  harness  bills. 
Write  for  catalog.  2-28 


Appreciative  of  the  manner  in  which  farmers 
of  America  have  received  my  harness,  thereby 
compelling  large  additions  to  my  factories,  I  wish 
to  g:  ve  every  farmer  a  fine  calendar.  It  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  work  of  art  in  three  colors,  and  I  gladly  send 
it  free  upon  receipt  of  the  coupon.  If  you  desire 
my  big  harness  catalog,  check  it  also.  Use  the 
coupon.  Write  today.  Wishing  you  a  prosper¬ 
ous  1928.  Sincerely, 

James  M.  Walsh,  JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 

123  Wisconsin  Ave. 

Dept.  510  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


James  M.  Walsh,  JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 

123  Wisconsin  Ave. 

Dept.51G  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  at  once  without  cost 
CU  Fine  Art  Calendar. 

□  Walsh  Harness  Catalog. 

Name 
*  City 
State 


R.  F.  D. 
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A  Yankee  In  Dixie  Land 


( Continued  from  page  i) 


woman  would  immediately  tell  him 
what  it  was.  I  confess  that  I  watched 
the  operation  for  ten  minutes  and  I 
could  not  see  how  she  did  it,  unless  she 
had  some  ability  to  read  his  mind.  He 
did  not,  as  I  could  see,  give  any  cue  or 
hint  in  the  question,  she  could  not  see 
the  article,  yet  she  even  was  able  to  tell 
the  make  of  a  watch,  how  many  jewels 


A  statue  in  honor  of  the  Confederate 
soldier  in  Florence,  Alabama.  Similar 
monuments  honoring  Confederate  veterans 
are  to  be  found  throughout  the  South. 

it  contained,  and  further  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  kind.  I  carried  a  camera 
under  my  arm.  The  man  placed  his 
hand  on  it,  and  she  told  what  it  was, 
what  manufacture  it  was,  and  what  size 
picture  it  took. 

I  went  back  to  the  old  city  of  Mem¬ 
phis  early  in  the  afternoon  and  after 
inquiring  directions  I  found  my  way 
after  a  time  out  on  the  banks  of  the  old 
Mississippi.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  the  great  river.  It  is  not  as  large 
at  Memphis  as  I  had  somehow  thought 
it  was,  and  the  Arkansas  shore  did  not 
seem  far  away.  There  were  still  some 
evidences  of  the  great  flood,  but  it  did 
not  do  the  damage  in  this  section  that  it 
did  of  course  farther  down. 

I  wish  there  were  time  and  space 
to  give  you  a  few  of  the  impressions 
and  thoughts  that  went  through  my 
mind  as  I  gazed  for  the  first  time  on 
this  stream  that  has  meant  so  much  in 
American  history.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world,  nor  in  any  other  time,  has  there 
been  a  river  system  and  a  valley  that 
has  meant  so  much  to  mankind  as  this 
river.  The  tremendous  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  have 
more  than  any  other  factor  made  Amer¬ 
ica  the  nation  it  is  today. 

Tuesday  evening  I  met  C.  A.  Cobb, 


editor  of  the  Southern  Ruralist,  a  large 
farm  journal  of  the  South,  and  T.  L. 
Wheeler,  editor  of  the  Indiana  Farmer’s 
Guide.  These  men  with  myself  were 
appointed  by  the  American  Agricultural 
Editors  Association  to  make  a  study  of 
the  Muscle  Shoals  dam  and  nitrate 
plants  that  we  might  report  back  to 
the  Association  and  they  in  turn  to 
their  readers  so  that  perhaps  there 
could  be  a  little  clearly  understanding 
of  what  the  government’s  properties  at 
Muscle  Shoals  were  going  to  mean  to 
the  farmers  of  America,  if  anything. 

We  arrived  late  that  night  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  Alabama,  a  beautiful  little  city 
about  five  miles  from  the  big  dam,  and 
the  next  day  until  late  was  spent  in 
visiting  the  dam  and  the  government’s 
great  nitrate  plants,  all  of  which  I  hope 
to  tell  you  about  in  an  early  number  of 
American  Agriculturist. 

While  waiting  to  go  from  Florence 
out  to  the  Muscle  Shoals  dam,  I  had  an 


A  typical  home  of  the  southern  negro 
showing  also  a  load  of  cotton  ready  to 
start  for  the  cotton  gin. 


opportunity  to  see  something  of  a  real 
southern  city  and  to  take  some  pictures. 
One  of  the  first  things  to  interest  me 
was  a  beautiful  statute  in  front  of  the 
old  county  court  house  of  a  Confederate 
soldier.  On  the  statue  were  the  letters: 
C.  S.  A.  (Confederate  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca),  which  reminded  me  of  the  stories 
about  the  Civil  War  that  I  had  heard 
since  a  boy  from  Father,  who  was  a 
soldier,  and  his  friends.  You  will  re¬ 
member  that  this  country  around  the 
Tennessee  River  was  right  in  the  center 
of  most  of  the  western  campaigns  of 
the  war  and  we  were  not  far  from  the 
scenes  of  some  of  the  hardest  fought 
battles,  including  Shiloh  or  Pittsburg 
Landing  on  the  Tennessee,  Chicka- 
mauga,  the  battles  of  Lookout  Moun¬ 
tains,  and  many  others.  Every  city  of 
any  size  and  every  county  seat  in  the 


Ye  editor  has  his  first  experience  picking  cotton  “way  down  in  Alabam’  One 
of  my  “fresh”  friends  in  the  A.  A,  office  asked  me  which  one  in  this  picture  is  tne 
editor  and  which  one  is  Lucius! 


American  Agriculturist,  November  19,  1927 

South,  I  am  told,  has  a  monument  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  one  I  saw  in  honor  of  the 
Confederate  soldier.  But  the  feeling  of 
bitterness,  so  my  southern  friends  tell 
me,  has  for  the  most  part  gone.  Only 
the  older  generation  harbor  any  hard 
feelings  still,  and  these  only  when  it  is 
stirred  by  some  untactful  person  or  act. 

LThe  Son  of  a  Confederate  Soldier 

Mr.  Cobb,  my  associate  on  the  com¬ 
mittee,  another  one  of  those  southern 
gentlemen  whom  to  know  for  long  is 
to  love,  was  the  son  of  a  Confederate 
soldier  who  acted  as  a  courier  during  the 
Civil  War  over  some  of  the  very  country 
through  which  we  traveled  on  this  trip, 
and  he  assured  me  that  the  South  now 
regarded  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  very- 
great  man.  He  said  that  most  south¬ 
erners  felt  also  that  Grant  was  a  good 
general,  but  most  of  them  had  no  use 
for  Shigrman.  Mr.  Cobb,  who  lives  in 
the  city  of  Atlanta,  said  with  a  smile 
that  his  folks  did  not  wax  enthusiastic 
at  all  over  the  tune  “Marching 
Through  Georgia”.  Someone  told  me 
bn  this  trip  also  the  interesting  fact 
that  the  city  of  Vicksburg  does  not  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  national  holiday  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  because  it  was  on  this 
date  that  the  city  surrendered  to 
Grant. 

I  was  told  with  great  glee  a  story 
about  the  Confederate  statue  at  Flor¬ 
ence,  a  picture  of  which  I  took.  A  lady 
from  the  North  was  visiting  Florence 
and  a  negro  servant  was  driving  her 
about  the  city.  When  they  came  to 
this  statue,  she  asked  him  what  it  was. 
“Why,  ma’am,”  he  said,  “that’s  a 
statue  of  Uncle  Abe  Lincoln.  He’s 
done  buried  just  a  few  miles  from 
heah!” 

The  Editor  Picks  Some  Cotton 
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Announcing 

Our  New 
Ball-Bearing 
Cream 
Separators! 


NEW 


*-Al  beautiful  black- 
japanned,  ball  bear¬ 
ing  cream  separator 
for  every  dairying 
need.  Six  sizes,  ca¬ 
pacities  35 o  to  15 00 
pounds  of  milk  per 
hour—  "for one  cou or 
a  hundred.”  Hand, 
belted,  and  electric, 
‘Demonstrated,  dis¬ 
played,  sold  an  a  serv¬ 
iced  by  McCormick - 
Deering  dealers  in 
every  community. 
Write  for  the  com¬ 
pletely  illustrated 
booklet  about  the 
new  machine.  < 
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MCORMICK-DEERING 


On  our  way  back  to-  Florence  from 
Muscle  Shoals,  we  passed  a  real  cot¬ 
ton  field  and  a  typical  southern  negro’s 
home.  At  my  request,  we  stopped  and 
had  a  visit  with  Lucius  Shaw,  with 
sometime  African  antecedents,  and  Hattie, 
his  wife,  and  I  made  my  first  acquaintance 
with  a  real  cotton  field  “way  down  in 
Alabama”.  The  boys  snapped  a  picture 
of  me  picking  cotton  with  Lucius  and 
Hattie,  and  it  was  quite  an  experience. 

_  The  country  negroes  of  the  South 
live  in  the  most  ramshackle  shanties 
possible  and  under  very  primitive  con¬ 
ditions.  Few  of  them  have  stoves,  but 
do  their  cooking — most  excellent  cook- 


HE  Harvester  Company  is  proud  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  distinctly  modern  line  of  cream 
separators,  new  in  design,  improved 
throughout,  which  we  believe  is  absolutely 
qualified  to  render  a  new  all-around  satisfaction 
not  to  be  had  from  any  other  separator. 

Every  one  of  the  six  sizes  of  the  New  McCor- 
mick-Deering  now  has  high-grade  hall  bearings 
at  all  high-speed  points. 

To  make  the  machine  as  durable  and  pleas¬ 
ing  as  it  is  possible  to  achieve,  the  celebrated 
process  of  exterior  finishing  called  japanning 
has  been  employed  in  the  New  McCormick- 
Deering.  You  will  certainly  admire  the  hard, 


brilliant ,  mirror-lik  lustre  produced  by  many 
coats  of  japan  finish  requiring  eighteen  hours 
of  baking  at  high  temperatures. 

These  are  features  of  easy  running ,  dura¬ 
bility,  and  beauty.  The  New  McCormick- 
Deering  has  many  other  features  and  details 
of  design  that  combine  to  make  it  a  most 
attractive  and  thoroughly  efficient- cream  separat¬ 
ing  machine. 

Let  the  machine  prove  itself  before  your 
eyes,  and  before  you  buy.  The  McCormick- 
Deering  dealer  will  gladly  give  you  a  com¬ 
plete  demonstration  without  obligation,  on 
your  farm  or  at  his  store. 


inf?j  by  the  way — over  crude  fireplaces. 
Fried  chicken,  sweet  potatoes  and  corn 
bread  are  favorite  foods  in  the  South, 
and  they  certainly  know  how  to  cook 
them.  The  home  of  Lucius  and  Hat¬ 
tie  Shaw  is  typical  of  many  thousands 
of  negro  shacks  throughout  the  South. 

Of  course  you  know  how  tightly  the 
lines  of  demarcation  are  drawn  between 
the  whites  and  the  blacks  of  the 
South.  .  Every  station,  every  public 
place,  including  every  public  convey¬ 
ance,  has  its  separate  section  for  each 
race.  You  should  have  heard  them 
laugh  and  shout  at  me  when  I  heedless¬ 
ly  started  to  go  to  into  the  station 
through  the  negro  entrance.  Yet  I 
think  the  negro  is  pretty  well  treated 
on  the  whole  in  the  South,  and  at 
least  as  well  as  we  northerners  would 
treat  them  were  we  obliged  to  live  in 
communities  in  many  of  which  the 
blacks  outnumber  the  whites.  The  neg¬ 
ro  problem  is  a  tremendous  one,  and 
one  of  which  the  average  northerner 
has  no  understanding.  It  is  one  vet  to 
be  solved. 

.  1  asked  about  the  compulsory  educa¬ 
tion  law,  and  they  told  me  that  in  the 
state  of  Alabama,  where  we  were,  the 
law  was  more  strict  than  in  many  north¬ 
ern  states.  I  asked  if  this  applied  to 
the  blacks,  as  well  as  the  whites,  and 
was  informed  with  a  little  hesitation 
that  the  education  enforcement  law  was 
not  as  strictly  applied  to  the  “blacks.” 

But,”  added  my  southern  friend,  “you 
must  remember  that  the  white  people 
not  only  maintain  their  own  schools, 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  AMERICA 

(.Incorporated) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


but  they  tax  themselves  willingly  to 
maintain  schools  for  the  niggers  also, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  black  folks 
have  little  property  and  are  unable  to 
pay  any  taxes.” 

After  leaving  Florence,  we  rode  two 
nights  and  one  long  sunshiny  day  up 
across  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  to 
Washington.  There  is  something  allur¬ 
ing  and  fascinating  about  the  old  South 
to  me  anyway,  something  hard  to  de¬ 
scribe.  Perhaps  it  is  due  as  much  as 
anything  to  the  weather.  I  am  a  lover 
of  the  sun,  and  it  shone  every  day  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  trip.  Coming  through 
the  Tennessee  mountains  the  leaves  had 
just  begun  to  turn,  and  we  could  look 
out  across  the  rolling  country  to  the 
mountains  showing  on  both  sides  of  the 
train  as  far  as  we  could  see,  lying  like 
blue  clouds  on  the  distant  horizon. 
Later  we  came  down  to  the  better 
farming  sections  of  Virginia,  across 
the  upper  regions  of  the  beautiful  Shen¬ 
andoah  Valley,  and  when  we  awoke  the 
next  morning  we  were  in  Washington, 
the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

Our  committee  made  appointments 
to  discuss  the  Muscle  Shoals  proposi¬ 
tion  with  Secretary  Jardine  of  the 


United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  with  several  of  his  associates. 
Then  later  in  the  afternoon  we  went  to 
the  White  House  to  talk  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  on  the  same  subject.  It 
would  not  be  ethical  for  me  to  print 
what  President  Coolidge  said  about 
Muscle  Shoals,  but  I  think  you  might 
be  interested  in  some  of  my  first  hand 
impressions  of  the  President  and  in 
some  of  the  other  things  that  he  said. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  most 
of  us  have  gathered  the  impression 
from  the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Coolidge 
is  rather  a  cold  personality  and  never 
has  much  of  anything  to  say.  The  three 
of  us  were  ushered  into  his  private  of¬ 
fice,  where  he  sat  at  a  big  desk  with 
his  beautiful  white  dog,  Rob  Roy,  near¬ 
by.  He  was  very  much  interested  in 
our  subject  and  discussed  it  freely  with 
us,  showing  that  he  had  an  intimate 
and  detailed  knowledge  of  the  whole 
Muscle  Shoals  situation.  President 
Coolidge  said  that  someone  had  just 
presented  him  with  a  deed  to  a  farm, 
and  then  with  a  little  twinkle  in  his 
eyes,  he  said:  “You  know,  I  am  a  lit¬ 
tle  doubtful  about  taking  it  because  I 
( Continued  on  page  18) 


LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 
ATTENTION  HOLSTEIN  MEN !  TdS 

plan  to  purchase  a  bull  calf  or  a  bull 
ready  for  service  think  of  our  production 
and  blood  lines.  Typy  Colantha  and  Orrasby 
breeding  matrons  producing  from  20,000  to  30, v 
000-lbs.  testing  from  3.6%  to  4.0%  fat  are  the 
dams  of  a  few  bulls  for  sale  sired  by  our  great 
herd  sires.  King  Colantha  Vander  Lei  No. 
387264  and  Prince  DeKol  Aaggie  Colantha  No. 
420575. 

Herd  Federal  Accredited  Abortion  Free 

Quonquont  Stock  Farm  Whately,  Mass, 

H  A.  Y-STR  A  W-C  O  WS-BU  LLS-HEIFFRS 

When  in  need  of  alfalfa  timothy,  clover  nay  or 
straw,  write  me  jrour  needs.  Also  have  a  tew 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulla 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

A  Q  Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poland-China  Shoats — 3 

^ w  mos.  old,  $10  ea.  Weaned  pigs  $6  ea.  Bred 
Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  200  April  hatched  Hollywood  W. 
Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.50  each.  C.  E.  B0SSERMAN,  York 
Springs,  Pa. 

BIG  TYPE  PIGS  9ir°^ 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Geo.  F.  Griffie,  Newville,  Pa. _ 

~~  FEEDING  PIGS 

PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Crosa. 

7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

ill  healthy,  rttgged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast -growing 
jtock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval  Keep 
them  a  week,  and  If  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  mf 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  snpptted  fre« 

A.  M.  LUX.  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MACS, 
f.  a— Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $5.50  each 
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Butter  Must 
Look  Good — 

Be  Appetizing 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  Gives 
Winter  Butter  that  Golden 
June  Shade 


Just  add  one-half  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of 
cream  before  churning  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter 
Color”  is  purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and  meets  all 
State  and  National  food 
laws.  Used  for  years  by 
.all  large  creameries.  Does- 
'  n’t  color  buttermilk.  Abso¬ 
lutely  tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  BOTTLE.  Wells  &  Rich¬ 
ardson  Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


Witte  Super-Hopper 
All  Fuel  Engines 

Deliver  power  far  In  excess  of  rating  on 
the  cheapest  fuels  with  new  All-Fuel 
carburetorwhichis  aproven  money  saver. 
Removable  die  cast  bearings,  alloy  steel 
construction,  hotspot  cylinder  head,  com¬ 
plete  with  WICO  Magneto  and  new  (Pat. 
applied  for)  tripper.  Scrap  your  old  en¬ 
gine — pay  a  little  down  on  a  new  WITTE 
— let  the  engine  earn  the  balance.  Send 
for  my  Easy  Payment  Plan  on  engines, 
log  and  tree  saws,  3-in-l  saw  rigs  land 
pumpers.  ED.  H.  WITTE.  Prea. 

WITTE  EKGS?«E  WORKS 

5303  Witte  Bldg.,  KANSAS  CITY,  fWO. 
5808  Empire  Bldg.,PITTSBIjBQK,  PA. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  In  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
/our  lire  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  fret 
holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  ““Ion"  Me?"' 

West  Washington  Market,  N.Y.  City 

■■BawaBH— niuiummr  m— am 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 


30-Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  Ntw  as»d 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  ana 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 


EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbary  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


VCC  f  ASFS  Wholesale  dealer  and  ship- 
E.UU  per  secon<j  hand  egg  cases. 

Car  lots  a  specialty.  LOUIS  OLOFSKY, 
685  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Eggs, 


Etc,  —  Small  consignments  from 
’)  producers  In  your  territory  bring 
eery  attractlre  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  BradstreeL  Ship  os 
your  next  ease.  ZENITH  BUTTER  I.  EGG  CO., 
DC  Diane  St.,  New  York.  N.  V. 


A  practical  tool  for  farm  and 
garage.  Malleable  frame, 

square  threaded  feed  screw, 
furnished  with  five  round 
shank  twist  bits,  3/16",  % ", 
5/16",  3/8",  %"•  Length, 
18  inehes.  Weight  6%  lbs. 

Price,  $3.75  postpaid. 

v  •>  n  AMD  a  non  I  Fitted  with  chuck  for  regu- 

PiO.  Z  LLAfYir  &  I/KILL  laf  square  shank  bjts_ 

Price,  without  bits,  $2.75  postpaid. 

•.  W.  BURRITT  &  BRO.  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


Hetm,  Cacti  ha,  CondMoc* 
•r.  Worms.  Moil  lot  coat. 
Two  cam  satisfactory  tot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.20 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail, 
Th«  Newton  Hamad*  On* 
Telada,  OMn. 


American  Agriculturist,  November  19,  1927; 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

HE  following  are  the  November 

prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen's  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Dairymen'* 

Sheffield 

League 

Producer* 

1 

Fluid  Milk  - $3.42 

$3.32 

2 

Fluid  Cream  .. 

2.20 

2 

A 

Fluid  Cream  ..  2.36 

2 

B 

Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.61 

3 

Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.45 

2.20 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese . 

Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  Sheffield  price  is  for  3%  Milk.  On  the 
3.5%  basis  it  is  $3.52. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  November, 
1926  was  $3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield's 
$2.95  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
September  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is 
reported  as  $1.77  per  cwt.  for  Class  1. 

BUTTER  TURNS  FIRMER 


CREAMERY  Nov.  8, 

SALTED  Nov.  7  Nov.  1  1916 

Higher 

than  extra  ..49  -49>/2  48'/2-49  50  -50'/2 

Extra  (92  sc)  -48/2  48  -  49/4-49/2 

84-91  score  ,.39!/2-47  39i/2-47  39  -49 

Lower  G’ds  ,38/2-39  38'/2-39  37  - 38(4 


The  butter  market  shows  signs  of 
improvement.  The  weather  man  is  one 
of  the  parties  most  responsible  for  the 
situation.  In  fact  his  influence  has  been 
felt  throughout  the  entire  market  in¬ 
cluding  practically  all  commodities. 
During  the  first  week  in  November  we 
got  some  very  cold  weather  and  trade 
responded  immediately.  Up  to  that 
time  the  weather  had  been  extremely 
mild  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  anybody  excited  about  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  __ 

The  above  quotations  are  given  for 
November  7,  the  day  before  Election 
Day,  there  being  no  market  on  Election 
Day.  This  report  is  being  written  on 
the  9th  and  although  it  is  too  early  to 
get  official  quotations  the  indications 
are  that  the  trade  is  going  to  work  to 
a  little  higher  level.  On  the  night  of 
the  8th  New  York  experienced  its  first 
snow  and  this  has  had  a  remarkable 
effect. 

CHEESE  CONTINUES  EASY 

STATE  Nov.  8, 

FLATS  Nov.  7  Nov.  1  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  27/2-29  27/2-29  25  -25'/2 

Fresh  Av’ge - - - 

Held  Fancy  28  -29  27/2-29/2  25/z-26/2 

Held  Av’ge  .  -27/2-  - - 

The  easy  undertone  in  the  cheese 
market  that  we  reported  last  week  still 
continues  due  to  the  situation  in  Wis¬ 
consin  and  the  fact  that  Canadian 
cheese  is  coming  across  the  border.  The 
make  in  Wisconsin  is  running  ahead  of 
last  year  and  this  year  the  Canadian  im¬ 
ports  have  rather  a  weakening  influ¬ 
ence. 

Cured  state  flats  are  selling  well, 
generally  from  28  to  29c.  Those  that 
just  barely  make  the  fancy  grade  are 
bringing  27j4c. 

EGG  MARKET  RULING  HIGHER 

NEARBY  WHITE  Nov.  8, 


Hennery 

Nov.  7 

Nov.  1 

1926 

Selected  Extras  . 

. . .72-76 

72-76 

78-80 

Average  Extras  . 

.. .68-71 

68-71 

74-76 

Extra  Firsts  .... 

.. .58-65 

58-65 

66-73 

Firsts  . 

. . .49-55 

49-55 

55-62 

Gathered  . 

..  .38-62 

38-62 

40-68 

Pullets  . 

36-43 

42-48 

Pewees  . 

. . .35-36 

— 

38-40 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

59-63 

59-68 

Gathered  . 

. . .43-61 

4P-58 

40-58 

The  quotations  above  are  given  for 
November  7  because  there  was  no  mar¬ 
ket  on  the  8th  and  official  figures  .were 
not  available  on  the  9th  when  this  re¬ 


port  was  being  written.  However,  we 
can  report  on  the  situation  unofficially. 

Indications  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
were  that  the  market  would  go  over  80c. 
Buyers  during  the  past  few  days  have 
been  very  liberal  with  their  premiums 
and  even  on  the  5th  many  were  being 
offered  as  high  as  80c  for  the  finest 
lines  of  nearby  whites.  This  brings  the 
market  very  close  to  that  of  a  year  ago. 
With  premiums  being  paid  so  freely  it 
was  expected  that  by  the  9th  the  mar¬ 
ket  would  he  established  with  80c  as  a 
top  mark. 

Interior  points  have  been  much  firm¬ 
er  than  New  York  City.  One  larger 
receiver  in  the  Metropolitan  market  told 
your  reporter  that  he  had  advice  from 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  that  55c  was  being 
paid  for  the  best  lines  of  pullet  eggs, 
while  the  best  New  York  could  do  was 
43c. 

Brown  eggs  have  shown  better  re¬ 
action  of  late  than  white  eggs  although 
on  the  9th  whites  were  in  very  short 
supply  and  gained  rapidly. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MART 
IMPROVING 


FOWLS  Nov.  8, 

Nov.  7  Nov.  1  1926 

Colored  . 24-28  20-26  28-31 

Leghorn  . 21-  15-17  20-25 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 28-31  17-25  -25 

Leghorn  . 23-30  13-26  22-24 

BROILERS  . 35-40  25-35  32-40 

TURKEYS  . 33-40  40-45  -40 

DUCKS,  Nearby  _ 23-28  20-  24-32 

GEESE  . .  .  -25 


The  live  poultry  market  is  showing 
some  real  improvement,  possibly  the 
wreatherman  was  more  influential  in  the 
poultry  market  than  in  any  other  quar¬ 
ter. 

Fowls  are  showing  much  better  re¬ 
action,  enjoying  a  demand.  Extra  fancy 
stock  has  enjoyed  not  only  a  demand 
but  even  as  much  as  a  2c  premium.  This 
holds  true  with  both  colored  fowls  as 
well  as  Leghorns. 

Chickens  have  also  firmed  up  to  a 
marked  extent  and  that  market  is  in  the 
seller’s  favor. 

The  trade  of  course  is  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  choice  chickens  and  broilers 
of  the  light  weights  and  that  is  why 
some  receivers  are  getting  better 
money  than  they  expected  because  their 
stock  is  small.  Large  chickens  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  staggy  and  these  are  not 
selling  particularly  as  well  as  the  light¬ 
er  stuff. 

Those  who  are  going  to  play  for  the 
Thanksgiving  market  should  time  their 
shipments  to  have  them  arrive  on  the 
21st  or  the  22nd.  Undoubtedly  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  will  be  the  best 
market.  The  23rd  will  see  some  poul¬ 
try  sold  but  it  is  going  to  be  more  of  a 
retail  day.  Those  who  have  enough 
birds  to  ship  should  try  to  crate  them 
according  to  size  and  breed. 

Turkeys  are  not  as  strong  as  they 
were  last  week  and  that  is  more  or  less 
to  be  expected.  It  is  a  little  early  yet 
for  turkeys  to  hold  firm  and  the  way 
the  trade  is  looking  at  the  proposition 
wo  do  not  expect  any  phenomenal 
prices,  45c  last  week  really  was  too  high 
and  that  is  why  we  have  experienced 
such  a  sharp  break  since  that  time. 

BETTER  UNDERTONE  TO 
POTATOES 

STATE  Nov.  8, 

Nov.  7  Nov.  1  1926 

150  lb.  sack  _ _  _  $4.00-4.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  -  -  4.75-5.00 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack  2.65-3.00  2.85-3.25  4.50-475 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  3.25-3.60  3.35-3.85  5.25-5.50 

PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack  ..3.10-3.35  -  - 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  -  - 

LON  GISLAND 

150  lb.  sack  3.25-3.75  3.50-3.75  5.00-5.25 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  4.00-4.35  4.15-4.40  5.75-6.00 

The  undertone  in  the  potato  market 
is  a  little  better,  as  this  copy  is  being 
written  on  the  9th,  although  quotations 
given  above  show  that  the  market  has 
actually  slipped  since  last  week.  Mild 
weather  has  been  responsible  for  the 
easy  trend  that  has  existed  for  the  past 
several  weeks  but  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th  the  sentiment  in  the  yards  was  bet¬ 
ter.  Prices  were  not  materially  higher 
hut  that  undertone  show  better  feeling. 

We  do  not  give  any  state  potatoes 
above  due  to  the  fact  that  no  states  were 
available  on  the  7th.  In  fact  there  were 


no  states  on  the  9th,  at  least  no  states 
to  warrant  quotations. 

A  few  cars  of  Pennsylvania  potatoes 
were  in  and  these  have  been  selling  at 
prices  quoted  above  with  occasional 
small  sales  running  up  as  high  as  $3.40. 
These  potatoes  have  been  coming  from 
Potter  County.  Northern  New  York 

has  been  under  an  embargo.  Some 
western  New  Yorks  are  quoted  at  $3.15 
to  $3.25  while  Maines  are  going  over 
the  $3.00  mark,  some  reaching  $3.40  in 
sacks  and  $4  in  bulk. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

FUTURES  Last 

( At  Chicago )  Nov.  9  Nov.  2  Year 

Wheat  . I.2514  1.25'/4  1.40% 

Corn  . 84%  -83%  .70/s 

Oats  . 49/4  .48  .42% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York ) 


Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

.  .1.49/4 

1.51/4 

1.56% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  . . 

...1.04% 

.993/sf 

•  86% 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

..  .61/2 

.60% 

.53 

FEEDS 

Nov.  6, 

( At  Buffalo ) 

Nov.  5 

Oct.  29 

1926 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.37.00 

36.00 

32.50 

Sp’g  Bran  . . 

H’d  Bran  . 

.30.00 

28.50 

25.00 

31.75 

26.00 

Stand'd  Mids  . 

.30.00 

29.50 

26.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.41.00 

40.00 

30.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.36.00 

35.00 

31.00 

Red  Dog  . . 

40.00 

37.50 

Wh.  Hominy  ..... 

36.00 

— 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.35.00 

35.00 

31.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

37.00 

30.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.39.00 

39.00 

31.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.  .48.00 

48.00 

41.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.42.00 

40.50 

28.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.45.00 

43.50 

30.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.47.00 

45.50 

32.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 

45.50 

43.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  tocat 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo .  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y . 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Apples  are  gaining  in  strength.  Light 
supplies  both  of  baskets  and  barrels  with 
colder  weather  are  influencing  the  apple 
market  to  a  marked  degree.  The  outlook 
is  becoming  more  favorable,  although  we 
all  know  that  we  .are  going  to  have  a  good 
apple  market  this  year.  McIntosh  has 
now  passed  the  $10  mark  on  extra  fancy- 
barrel  stock  and  some  basket  goods  sell 
up  to  $3.50.  Greenings  are  selling  as 
high  as  $3.25  a  basket  and  some  are  said 
to  top  that  figure  while  a  few  are  good 
enough  to  bring  $7.  ^  Baldwins  in  baskets 
are  selling  anywhere  from  $1.25  to  $2 
while  barreled  goods  range  from  $3  to  $6 
depending  on  quality. 

Cabbage  is  still  quite  dull  although  they 
are  generally  bringing  from  $10  to  $15 
a  ton  in  bulk.  On  Monday  the  7th  there 
was  a  little  better  demand  due  to  the 
colder  weather  and  the  undertone  was 
stronger,  although  prices  had  not  been 
revised  upward. 

HAY  MARKET  WEAK 

Liberal  supplies  both  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  keep  the  hay  market  in  a  more 
or  less  depressed  condition.  There  has 
been  just  a  fair  inquiry  for  top  grades  but 
anything  below  No.  2  is  out  of  luck, 
especially  small  bales.  We  do  not  look 
for  much  improvement  in  the  hay  market 
for  some  time.  Shipments  are  going  to 
come  through  rather  freely  as  long  as 
roads  and  the  river  are  open.  Just  as 
soon  as  wheeling  becomes  more  difficult 
and  the  Hudson  freezes  up  we  may  see  a 
shade  improvement.  However,  there  is 
too  much  hay  and  not  enough  horses. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  calf  market  is  still  at  $17.  Since 
our  last  report  it  even  dropped  below  that 
point.  In  fact  good  veals  have  slipped 
as  low  as  $12  and  $13.  At  the  present 
time  $17  only  represents  the  very  choicest 
arrivals,  most  business  being  done  at  $14 
to  $15.50. 

Lambs  have  come  back  and  on  the  7th 
primes  were  selling  as  high  as  $15  aN 
though  most  of  the  trading  was  from 
$13.50  to  $14.25. 

The  steer  market  continues  to  sky 
rocket,  the  top  now  being  $15.75,  medium 
to  choice  bringing  anywhere  from  $12  to 
$13.75,  commons  down  to  $8.75.  We  surely 
have  a  most  amazing  beef  market. 

Bulls  hold  steady  with  a  new  top  at 
$7.75. 

Cows  are  also  steady  and  advancing, 
heavy  fat  states  selling  as  high  as  $6.25, 
others  ranging  down  to  $2.50  for  light 
common  canners. 

Hogs  are  still  weak,  Yorkers  weigh¬ 
ing  from  100  to  150  pounds  bringing  $9.5U 
to  $9.75,  heavier  weights  up  to  200  bring-' 
ing  $9.75  to  $10.75,  220  and  over,  $9.o0  to 
$9.75. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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NORTHERN  New  York  was  signally 
honored  when  the  Jefferson  County 
Junior  project  boys  under  Charles  W. 
Reed,  county  leader,  journeyed  down  to 
the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Memphis. 
They  certainly  walked  off  with  honors 
that  would  be  coveted  by  any  section  and 
put  Northern  New  York  on  the  map  in 
the  dairy  world  by  their  performance. 

Wendell  Wicks,  a  high  school  boy  of 
Oxbow  stands  supreme  at  the  best  show¬ 
man  in  the  United  States,  winning  from 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  competitors, 
among  them  men  who  have  put  in  their 
lifetime  almost,  at  this  type  of  work. 
Wendel  is  an  example  of  how  perserver- 
ance  wins  out.  For  some  three  or  four 
years  he  has  been  raising  an  Ayrshire 
heifer,  and  competing  at  the  county  fair. 
Three  times  he  has  stood  good  enough  to 
go  to  the  New  York  State  Fair. 

This  year  he  won  out  as  the  best  show¬ 
man  at  the  State  Fair,  then  followed  this 
up  by  trimming  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  His  heifer  won  the  reserve  cham¬ 
pionship  for  the  breed  at  the  Dairy  Show 
too. 

John  Crowley  from  the  Jefferson 
County  Farm  School  went  to  the  Dairy 
Show  for  the  second  time.  Last  year  he 
won  the  Grand  Championship  for  the 
Ayrshire  breed  with  his  heifer.  This 
year  he  went  back  with  the  same  heifer, 
and  would  have  won  grand  championship 
again  but  for  the  fact  that  his  heifer 
caught  cold  just  before  the  judging,  and 
was  passed  to  second  place,  a  bit  of 
tough  luck  that  goes  with  the  game.  The 
two  North  Country  Ayrshires  formed 
part  of  the  New  York  State  Ayrshire 
herd  at  the  Show. 

*  *  * 

C  PEAKING  of  the  entire  United  States, 
we  just  had  the  privilege  of  hearing 
Mr.  Harold  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Water- 
town  Daily  Times,  discuss  the  general 
conditions  in  Europe,  and  the  prevailing 
attitude  toward  the  United  States  as  he 
found  it.  Mr.  Johnson  was  one  of  the 
24  editors  selected  from  American  news¬ 
papers  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  to 
visjt  European  countries  this  past  summer, 
and  ascertain  the  exact  conditions  pre¬ 
vailing  there.  These  men  were  courte¬ 
ously  received  everywhere  and  certainly 
had  ample  opportunity  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  conditions  as  they  actually  exist. 

Everywhere  they  found  a  friendly  feel¬ 
ing  expressed  and  a  most  vital  interest 
existing  as  to  the  way  we  regard  the 
European  countries.  One  outstanding 
feature  was  the  attitude  expressed  in 
Germany — that  if  we  continue  our  pro¬ 
hibition  laws  for  another  five  years  no 
other  nation  in  the  world  can  ever  hope 
to  outstrip  us. 

In  England  the  general  attitude  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  father  toward  a 
son  who  has  greats  outstripped  him — a 
kindly  feeling  of  hope  for  wellbeing,  but 
also  with  a  sort  of  questioning  as  to 
whether  we  as  a  nation  are  not  too  pur¬ 
suant  of  dollars  and  forgetting  some  other 
things  that  should  be  of  supreme  im¬ 
portance.  - 

In  France,  Germany,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  they  found  an  intense  interest  in  the 
farming.  France  having  already  covered 
and  removed  many  of  the  evidences  of  her 
battle  tom  condition,  and  otherwise 
making  strong  efforts  to  overcome  ad¬ 
verse  conditions  following  the  war.  Ger¬ 
many  was  outstanding  in  its  intelligent 
activity  and  consideration  of  its  problems. 
One  evidence  of  the  progress  was  a  visit 
mentioned  to  the  largest  airport  in  the 
world  where  daily  express  airplane  serv¬ 
ice  is  carried  on  with  Moscow,  Vienna, 
Prague,  Paris,  and  other  cities. 

The  most  serious  situation  existing  was 
found  in  the  country  of  Roumania  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  considerable  amount 
of  lands  annexed  as  a  result  of  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  war.  Austria  too  was 
struggling  under  a  tremendous  burden. 

Wednesday,  November  30th  has  been 
®ct  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Jefferson  County  Farm  and  Home 


Bureau  Association.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  in  the  dining  room  of  St.  Paul’s 
church,  at  Watertown,  and  dinner  will  be 
served  at  the  same  place.  The  main 
speaker  of  the  afternoon  will  discuss 
“The  European  Situation”,  but  at  the 
present  writing  the  name  of  the  speaker 
is  not  known. 

Some  eighteen  students  of  the  State 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Canton,  spent 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  company  with 
Director  Van  E.  Whittemore,  visiting 
successful  farms  in  Jefferson  and  Lewis 
counties.  This  trip  was  taken  in  order 
that  the  boys  might  have  opportunity  to 
see  for  themselves  some  of  the  practical 
working  out  of  the  problems  that  they 
consider  in  their  courses  of  study. 

In  Jefferson  county  they  visited  the 
farms  of  Frank  J.  Walton  of  East  Houss- 
field,  and  C.  R.  Langworthy  and  Son  of 
Adams  Center.  In  Lewis  county  they 
visited  the  farms  of  our  friends — Dean 
H.  E.  Cook  of  Denmark,  and  O.  F.  Ross 
of  Lowville.  They  also  visited  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association  for  the  North 
Country  to  get  a  slant  on  cooperative 
marketing,  and  also  called  on  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  Prof.  G.  L.  Wright  of  the 
department  of  animal  husbandry  accom¬ 
panied  the  boys  too. 

*  *  * 

*  I  'HE  tuberculin  testing  of  North 
Country  cattle  keeps  on  apace.  Dr. 
F.  'J.  Baker,  the  county  veterinarian  has 
just  completed  the  tests  for  the  entire 
township  of  Brasher  in  St.  Lawrence 
county,  according  to  reports.  Some  5657 
head  of  cattle  were  tested  with  1,505  re¬ 
actors.  Reactors  were  found  in  169  out 
of  262  farms  in  the  township.  There  are 
still  many  questions  in  regard  to  the  test¬ 
ing  and  its  benefits  and  many  discussions 
are  heard  all  over  the  North  Country. 

Another  thing  that  is  puzzling  a  part 
of  the  dairymen  is  just  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  Grade  A  milk  producers 
under  the  new  addition  being  made  to  the 
State  sanitary  code.  Judging  from  the 
wording  of  the  addition,  Grade  A  becomes 
obsolete,  and  so  far  no  one  seems  to 
have  been  able  to  locate  any  solution. 
This  may  be  a  serious  situation  to  a 
goodly  number  of  North  Country  farmers 
who  have  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  invested  in  barns,  special  milk  rooms, 
cooling  and  bottling  equipment. — W.  I. 
Roe.,  November  7,  1927. 


New  Jersey  Farm  News 

\JEW  JERSEY  had  its  first  touch  of 
real  winter  on  November  sixth  when 
the  temperature  dropped  to  freezing  and  a 
slight  crust  was  formed  on  the  ground. 
This  year  has  been  quite  remarkable,  as 
there  had  been  no  killing  frost  and  plants 
were  green  and  thrifty  looking  until  the 
freeze  struck  the  foliage. 

About  the  only  crop  that  could  have 
been  damaged  were  a  few  scattering  lots 
of  white  potatoes  that  had  not  yet  been 
dug.  The  heavy  rains  on  the  first  and  the 
■  second  of  the  month  prevented  the  farm¬ 
ers  from  getting  them  out  that  week.  Of 
course  those  remaining  in  the  ground 
were  uninjured  as  the  late  crop  had  set 
rather  deep  this  fall. 

Speaking  of  white  potatoes,  brings  to 
our  mind  again  the  position  of  the  South 
Jersey  seed  potato  growers.  The  past 
week  has  developed  another  situation  that 
makes  marketing  extremely  difficult.  The 
potato  market  has  weakened  and  the 
growers  in  Central  New  Jersey  are  hold¬ 
ing  off  buying  as  they  now  feel  that  the 
market  will  be  no  higher  next  spring  and 
then  they  will  be  saved  the  expense  of 
holding  the  seed  all  the  winter  and  they 
will  have  their  capital  free  for  another 
four  or  five  months. 

*  ♦  * 

TOURING  the  past  summer  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  many  of  the 
counties  of  New  Jersey  that  lay  to  the 
north  of  Trenton  and  New  Brunswick. 
While  on  these  trips  we  met  many  fruit 
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growers  who  are  producing  some  extra 
fine  quality  fruit.  We  were  lead  to  be¬ 
lieve  from  the  information  given  by  a 
few  of  these  growers  that  they  have  some 
of  the  finest  fruit  in  the  state  in  these 
hill  orchards.  It  would  appear  that  some 
of  these  growers  with  the  kind  of  fruit 
that  I  saw  could  clean  up  a  lot  of  the 
premium  money  down  at  the  Horticultural 
Society  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  next 
month.  It  would  add  a  lot  to  the  exhibit 
if  these  boys  would  only  pack  up  some  of 
their  fancy  varieties  and  send  them  down 
this  year.  I  know  that  Prof.  A.  J.  Far¬ 
ley,  Experiment  Station,  would  be  highly 
pleased  if  they  did  send  down  a  big  lot 
this  winter. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  offering  some  real  prize  money  for  the 
sweet  potato  exhibitors  at  Farmers  Week 
celebration  in  Trenton  during  January 
that  is  going  to  draw  probably  the  closest 
competition  that  we  have  ever  seen  on 
this  occasion.  Prize  money  in  $25  lots 
is  to  be  given  for  the  best  exhibit  with 
other  prizes  ranging  from  $20  on  'down 
to  $5.  We  know  there  are  enough  grow¬ 
ers  in  Camden,  Burlington,  Atlantic, 
Gloucester,  Cumberland  and  Salem  Coun¬ 
ties  to  bring  out  some  real  exhibits  this 
year.  We  had  a  talk  with  William  C. 
Lynn,  standardization  specialist  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  regarding  this 
feature  and  we  were  informed  that  he  was 
responsible  for  getting  such  fine  premium 
money  for  the  sweet  potato  exhibit. 

*  *  * 

'  |  'HERE  is  a  growing  interest  in  the 
1  Federal  Land  Bank  by  New  Jersey 
farmers  according  to  the  developments 
made  during  the  past  year  by  some  of  the 
local  associations.  Richard  D.  Barclay, 
Riverton,  the  field  agent  of  the  Federal 
Land  Bank,  Springfield,  spent  a  part  of 
a  day  recently  with  us,  going  over  the 
workings  of  the  bank  in  granting  loans. 
We  were  amazed  at  the  wide  use  being 
made  of  the  bank  and  its  growing  popular¬ 
ity  with  the  farmers  of  New  Jersey.  He 
told  us  of  one  association  that  had  placed 
over  $100,000  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
practically  all  of  which  had  been  placed 


on  the  purchase  of  new  farms  or  the 
transfer  of  old  mortgages  to  the  new  form 
of  yearly  payments  as  used  by  the  Land 
Bank. 

*  *  * 

'“THE  Short  Courses  in  Agriculture  at 
the  College,  New  Brunswick  report 
the  largest  enrollment  for  several  years* 
The  number  of  applications  already  re¬ 
ceived  are  50  per  cent  larger  than  this 
time  last  year  and  in  the  opinion  of  Prof. 
F.  G.  Helyar,  director  of  the  Short 
Courses  they  will  be  far  ahead  of  1926* 

Prof.  Helyar  places  the  credit  for  the 
increased  interest  in  the  short  courses  and 
particularly  in  agriculture  to  the  big  im¬ 
provement  in  the  financial  condition  of  the 
farmer.  We  personally  have  known  sev¬ 
eral  boys  who  would  have  taken  the  short 
courses  if  there  had  been  more  money  for 
the  expenses  of  the  courses. 

The  New  Jersey  short  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture  have  enjoyed  an  enviable  past 
with  the  farmers  of  the  State.  Since 
their  inception  in  1908  or  1909,  over 
3,000  men  and  women  have  passed  through 
the  doors  of  New  Brunswick  to  get  a 
better  grip  on  the  agricultural  problems 
of  the  State.  In  this  small  army,  there 
have  been  many  notable  men  and  women 
who  are  making  agricultural  history  for 
the  state.  { 

♦  *  * 

JTYURING  the  past  week,  we  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  Melvin  Fox, 
Little  Silver,  Passaic  County,  the  winner 
in  both  the  Vineland  and  the  Bergen  egg 
laying  contests.  Here  is  a  man  who  was 
able  to  develop  a  strain  of  Leghorns  that 
averaged  270  eggs  at  Vineland,  and  258 
eggs  per  bird  at  Bergen.  This  is  a  rec¬ 
ord  that  leads  the  state,  and  according  to 
Prof.  Willard  Thompson,  Experiment 
Station,  it  is  a  record  that  is  likely  to 
stand  for  some  time  to  come.  The  story 
back  of  the  breeding  on  this  farm  is  of 
particular  interest  to  poultry  breeders  in 
the  State  and  one  which  we  hope  to  de¬ 
scribe  in  the  columns  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  in  the  near  future  and 
Mr.  Fox  has  consented  to  tell  us  is* 
story. — Amos  Kirby. 
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Camel 

The  cigarette  that  earned  first 
place  by  its  goodness 

■.  '  v  '  ’  't  . 

The  greatest  endorsement  ever 
given  to  a  cigarette  is  revealed 
by  the  fact  that  Government 
figures  show  that  more  Camels 
are  being  smoked  today  than 
ever  before.  An  endorsement 
by  the  many — not  the  few. 


\ 


If  aU  cigarettes  were  as  good 
as  Camel  you  <wouldn*t  hear 
anything  about  special  treat¬ 
ments  to  make  cigarettes  good 
for  the  throat.  Nothing  takes 
the  place  of  choice  tobaccos. 


©  1927»  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Eighth  Service  Bureau  Reward 
Goes  to  Maryland 

{Continued  from  page  3)  j 

are  found  parked  near  the  farm, 

5.  If  a  loss  is  suffered,  notify  the 
state  police  and  local  authorities  im¬ 
mediately. 

6.  Write  to  American  Agriculturist 

giving  all  details. 

7.  Keep  after  the  case.  The  thieves 
may  get  careless  and  get  caught  long 
after  the  actual  theft. 

Monday  morning,  August  first,  Clar¬ 
ence  Husfelt  of  Golt,  Maryland  went 
to  his  chicken  house  and  discovered 
that  someone  had  paid  him  a  visit  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  and  had  taken  about  sixty 
hens  away  with  them. 

We  are  sure  that  at  least  ninety  per 
cent  of  our  readers  will  appreciate  Mr. 
Husfelt’s  feelings  when  he  discovered 
his  loss.  Those  who  have  not  actually 
suffered  similar  losses  are  continually 
hoping  that  their  flocks  will  continue  to 
escape  such  losses.  Is  there  anything 
that  gives  'a  man  a  greater  feeling  of 
righteous  indignation  than  to  care  for 
and  raise  up  a  flock  of  chickens,  with 
all  the  cost  and  care  involved,  only  to 
find  that  some  slick  thief  has  appar¬ 
ently  been  waiting  the  time  when  they 
are  ready  for  market?  Mr.  Husfelt 
sible  suspects.  A  number  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  had  suffered  similar  losses  which 
indicated  that  the  thief  might  very 
probably  live  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
fact  that  Clifton  Gosser  had  broken  into 
the  home  of  Mr.  Husfelt’s  brother-in- 
law  about  a  year  ago  caused  him  to 
suspect  Gosser. 

As  a  result  of  this  deduction  and  the 
few  meagre  clews  available,  Clifton 
Gosser  was  arrested  on  Tuesday.  He 
implicated  James  Simpler  and  on  the 
following  day  Simpler  was  also  arrested. 

Mr.  Husfelt  reports  that  both  men 
have  unenviable  reputations. 

Gosser  is  unmarried  and  was  living 
near  Dulaney,  while  Simpler  who  has 
a  family  lives  near  Dover. 

At  the  hearing  on  the  case  both  Gos¬ 
ser  and  Simpler  admitted  their  guilt 
and  were  held  for  the  October  term  of 
court  in  Wilmington.  When  their  case 
was  brought  into  court  they  also  plead 
guilty  to  the  charges  brought  against 
them  and  were  sentenced  to  the  work- 
house  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Husfelt  wrote  to  the  Service 
Bureau  as  soon  as  the  theft  occurred, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  payment  of  the  $100  re¬ 
ward,  his  check  was  sent  following  the 
giving  of  the  prison  sentence. 

Doubtless  the  promptness  of  Mr. 
Husfelt  in  notifying  the  authorities 
helped  greatly  in  securing  a  conviction. 
From  the  account  of  the  case  received 
by  us,  we  believe  that  Mr.  Husfelt  had 
no  more  evidence  to  work  on  than 
many  others  who  have  suffered  losses 
but  have  failed  to  get  the  thief  arrested. 


A  Fertile  Farm  Is  the  Pride 
of  Its  Owner 

( Continued  fropi  page  3) 


511  Rats  Killed 

At  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 

“First  night  1  put  out  the  new  Rat  Kill¬ 
er.  i  counted  282  dead  rats,”  writes  Pat 
Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three  days’  time 
I  nad  picked  up  511  dead  ones.  A  pile  of 
rats  from  one  baiting.” 

Greedily  eaten  on 
bait.  Affects  Brown 
Rats,  Mice  and  Goph¬ 
ers  only.  Harmless 
to  other  animals, 
poultry  or  humans. 
Pests  die  outside, 
away  from  buildings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial 
Ra;  Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you,  that  they 
offer  to  send  a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size), 
for  only  one  dollar,  on  10-Days’  Trial. 

Sena  no  money — lust  your  name  and  address 
to  imperial  Laboratories,  2009  Coca  Cola  build¬ 
ing.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  shipment  will  be 
made  at  once  by  C.  O.  D.  mail.  If  it  does  not 
quickly  kill  these  pests,  your  dollar  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  refunded.  So  write  today. 


Fox,  Weasel,  W 

Be  sure  of  best  pri 
Write  for  price  list  r 


BENJAMIN  DORMAN 

FamousAmong  Trappersforzo  Years 

147  West  24 T/t  St.  New  York 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Sknnk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
uid  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
tromen).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Sarments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gi vet 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTINC 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED. 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  yonr  fare  toi 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 


iiujuiii  ri/n  iwnrani 

Largest  custom  tanners  sad  DuMermlsU  in  the  troi 
SSO  LYELt  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 


As  soon  as  manure  is  piled  bacteria  be¬ 
gins  to  work  on  it.  A  certain  amount  of 
nitrogen  is  given  off  into  the  air,  rain¬ 
water  washes  away  some  plant  food  and 
the  organic  matter  begins  to  decay  and 
grow  smaller  in  volume. 

The  best  possible  way  to  handle  manure 
when  it  is  possible,  is  to  haul  it  out  every 
day  and  spread  it  with  a  manurespreader. 
One  of  the  costliest  ways  so  far  as  work 
is  concerned  is  to  dump  it  from  the  sleigh 
in  small  piles  and  spread  it  later.  In 
some  sections  the  snow  gets  too  deep  at 
times  to  make  this  possible.  If  manure 
must  be  stored,  a  concrete  manure  pit  wm 
save  some  loss.  There  is  also  less  l°sS 
from  the  pile  that  is  broad  and  flat  on 
top  so  that  it  will  allow  the  rain  to  soak 
in  rather  than  run  off  as  it  does  from  a 
roof.  There  is  more  loss  when  a  pil« 
gets  too  dry  than  there  is  when  it  -s 
kept  moist. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been  con 


F  IS  H  KILL 

Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Flshklll  Hengerweld  Lake  Cedar 
Born  February  12,  1927 
Flshkill  Sir  May  DeKol  Inka 
Bom  February  15,  1927 
Flshklll  Inka  Triumph  Colantha 
Born  March  16,  1927 
Fishkill  Duke  Colantha  DeKol 
Born  March  1,  1927 

Fishkill  Silver  Sadie  May 
Born  April  19.  1927 

Flshkill  Jo  Hero  May 

Born  April  18,  1927 
Fishkill  Colantha  Bird  Sir  May 
Born  June  3,  1927 
Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  Inka  Bird 
Born  June  3,  1927 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  Jr.,  Owner 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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siderable  argument  over  plowing  under  as 
opposed  to  topdressing  meadows.  After 
studying  the  farm  practices  in  several 
different  sections,  the  only  conclusion  I 
can  arrive  at  is  that  there  is  no  rule 
that  will  fit  all  sections.  When  dairying 
is  the  principal  business  and  grass  the 
most  important  crop,  it  seems  that  the 
best  results  are  secured  by  topdressing 
the  meadows  as  often  as  possible  with  a 
light  coating.  Where  cash  crops  are 
grown  they  should  get  the  manure.  They 
bring  in  the  money  and  are  therefore  the 
most  important.  With  some  types  of  soil 
the  manure  can  be  plowed  under,  in  other 
cases  it  can  well  be  worked  into  the  soil 
after  it  is  plowed  and  in  some  cases 
manure  has  been  applied  with  a  spreader 
as  a  top  dressing  after  the  crop  is  partly 
grown.  It  is  always  well  to  remember 
that  much  of  the  value  of  manure, 
especially  to  the  crops  known  as  fine 
feeders,  comes  the  second  and  third  year 
after  it  is  applied. 

A  manure  spreader  is  valuable  in  two 
ways.  First  it  saves  labor  which  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and  helps  get  the  work  done  on 
time.  Second,  it  makes  it  possible  to  put 
on  a  light  even  coating.  If  you  want  to 
get  the  highest  possible  yields  from  one 
acre  put  all  the  manure  on  that  one  acre. 
If  you  want  to  get  the  highest  yields  for 
the  entire  farm,  cover  as  many  acres  as 
you  can  with  a  light  application  every 
year. 

Using  farm  manure  to  the  best  advant¬ 
age  involves: 

(1)  Preventing  waste  by  having  tight 
floors,  plenty  of  bedding  and  a  manure 
pit  if  it  must  be  stored. 

(2)  Spreading  on  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  is  produced. 

(3)  Putting  a  light  application  on  as 
many  acres  as  possible. 

(4)  Using  it  on  the  most  important 
crops. 

The  value  of  the  manure  produced  on 
the  farms  of  the  country  is  enormous. 
It  has  been-  stated  that  the  annual  loss 
of  plant  food  from  improper  handling  is 
a  billion  dollars.  Some  waste  is  unavoid¬ 
able  but  the  man  who  has  a  well-planned 
system  for  maintaining  soil  fertility  cuts 
this  loss  on  his  farm  down  to  the  lowest 
possible  figure. — H.  L.  Cosline. 
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AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Bay  yoarsaw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  -  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  A  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

Saws  firewood,  lumber,  lath,  costa,  etc.  Ripping 
( table  can  be  attached  Lowest  oriced  practical  saw 
Bade.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money- making 


SAW 


Guaranteed 


prices  Amo  H  &  2.  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  iobs 

Write  oday  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  anc 
fence. Ford&Fordson  Attachments, 
etc.  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 
Box  44  Beliovilie,  Pa 


"A. /‘Best  tool  I  have 
/  on  the  fivrjn'.’sa.'vjs.  . 

*  -  EdmxindtVebster Slocum. R.I. 


This  is  the  ideal  one  horse  disk 
harrow  for  market  gardeners,  truck 
farmers,  florists,  nurserymen,  etc. 
Write  for  low  price  on  the  Utility 
Harrow,  also  valuable  illustrated  FREE  BOOK  The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage  and  complete  catalog  of  Clark 
Cutaway  Disk  Harrows  for  horses  and  tractors. 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO.  62  MAIKSTHIGGANUM.nflNN. 


TTAWA-* 

towgrxfqryoo, 

A  Woou  ij  valuable.  Saw  lb  to 

fvlUnCjf  •  20  corda  a  day.  Does  moro 
than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy* 
Fall*  trees— saws  limba.  Use  4-bp.  eoipne  for  other 

„  work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Writ*  today  for  FREE  took* 

chipped  from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  houses. 
flTTlWI  SJCn  Oft  801  *W  Wood  Street,  Ottawa.  Kansas 

III  1  All  A  Mrl>,l>U.Room  801  -W  Magee  Bids.*  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FUR 

PRICES  HIGHEST  AT 

IHERSH0VUS 

THE  LARGEST  FUR.  RECEIVING  HOUSE  IN  j 

NEW  YORK  I 

THE  WORLD’S  LARGEST  FUR  MARKET^ 

SHIP  NOW 

FOR  HIGHEST  PRICES  OFTHE  SEASON. 

Great  Demand  for  Your  Fora  . 

Send  trial  ihipmcnt  at  once.  Out  Big  Check  will  convince  I 
you  that  this  is  the  House  to  DEAL  with.  You  always  I 
receive  Better  Grading  and  Larger  Profits  for  your  Furs  at  I 
Lferskovits — New  York. 

rnrr  Pocke*  Report,  Guaranteed  Price  Lists, 
i  flLL  Shipping  Tags,  and  other  information,  j 
Send  your  name  and  address  today  tf  | 

W.  Irving  herskovits  fur  Co.,  i 

44  T  West  l»th  Street,  New  Y«rk.  N.T. 


Hap 

!  IASS 

*ith 

Wire. 


,  ,'er  or  aluminum.  Name  and  address  stamped  In 
tag.  Prices:  20  tags  50c;  45  tags  $1.00;  100  tags 
j;-™.  postpaid.  Write  plainly.  Order  now — don’t  wait. 

:I¥|NS,  BOX  601,  SUMMIT,  NEW  YORK 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Electricity  Can  Be  Used  in 
Insect  Control 

T~\AMAGE  to  American  orchards  and 
farm  crops  may  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of  electricity,  according  to  a  report 
of  recent  experiments  made  by  Prof.  J.  P. 
Parrott,  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva, 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  Gas  and  Electric  Association  at 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

The  power  of  attraction  of  light  upon 
many  types  of  insects  has  been  studied 
with  notable  results  during  the  past  sum¬ 
mer,  says  Prof.  Parrott,  and  the  prefer¬ 
ence  of  certain  insects  for  certain  colors 
of  light  was  established. 

The  use  of  electric  lights  to  attract  and 
catch  orchard  pests  has  been  found  to  be 
effective,  according  to  Prof.  Parrott.  Pans 
of  water  over  which  electric  lights  were 
hung,  the  whole  raised  upon  a  pole,  were 
set  up  in  three  apple  orchards.  The  lights 
attracted  the  insects,  which  attempted  to 
sit  upon  the  bright  surface  of  the  water 
and  so  were  killed.  Six  traps,  each  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  pair  of  lights  and  pans  on  a 
a  cross-arm,  in  less  than  three  months  ac¬ 
counted  for  approximately  50,000  insects, 
including  moths,  beetles,  leaf-hoppers, 
gnats,  flies,  ants,  wasps,  parasites,  and 
others. 

A  second  application  of  electricity  to 
the  insect  problem  was  the  installation 
on  the  Experimental  Station  dairy-barn 
of  a  screen  door,  the  wire  of  which  car¬ 
ried  a  small  electrical  charge.  Insects 
flying  against  the  screen  were  electro¬ 
cuted.  In  a  period  of  sixty  days  100,000 
flies,  with  many  moths,  beetles  and  other 
insects,  were  destroyed  by  one  door  of 
this  kind,  says  Prof.  Parrott,  and  on 
favorable  days  the  count  ran  as  high  as 
2,500. 


How  many  are  421,000  stockholders? 

An  Advertisement  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

On  October  15th, 

American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  checks  representing  the 
152c!  dividend  were  mailed 
to  its  421,000  stockholders. 

That  is  the  largest  number 
of  stockholders  of  any  com¬ 
pany  in  the  world. 

The  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company  is 
owned  by  a  great  investment 
democracy. 

Its  dividend  checks  are 
cashed  at  banks  in  every 
state  in  the  Union,  by  people 
representing  all  trades  and 
stations  and  professions. 


No  institution  is 
more  nationally  or 
publicly  owned  than 
the  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Company, 
which  in  turn  owns  more 
than  91%  of  the  common 
stock  of  the  operating  com¬ 
panies  of  the  Bell  national 
System. 

The  average  holding  is 
26  shares,  and  no  one  person 
owns  as  much  as  1%  of  the 
total  stock. 

The  Bell  System  was  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  interest  of 
telephone  users  and  is  owned 
by  the  public  that  it  serves. 


Make  $10  to  $15  a  Day  This  Winter l 

TAKE  ORDERS  FOR  OUR  GOLD 
MEDAL  WINNING  NURSERY  STOCK 
—NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY 

Every  year  more  men  are  devoting  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  booking  orders  for  Charlton  grown 
shrubs,  hedging,  bulbs,  rose  bushes,  fruit  & 
ornamental  trees,  etc.  That’s  because  the 
work  is  pleasant,  easy  and  pays  big.  Aver¬ 
age  representative  makes  $10  to  $15  a  day. 
They  sell  Charlton  grown  stock  which  won 
first  prize  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  and 
carries  an  iron  clad  two  year  free  replace¬ 
ment  guarantee.  Every  farm,  and  every 
home  in  nearby  towns  is  a  prospect.  You 
may  devote  full  or  part  time. 

YOUR  PAY  WEEKLY 

You  are  appointed  our  District  Manager 
with  the  privilege  of  engaging  subagents. 
You  do  not  have  to  deliver  and  collect  tin- 
less  you  desire,  but  you  receive  your  pay 
for  selling  IMMEDIATELY.  Orders  are 
booked  at  this  time  for  Spring  1928  deliv¬ 
ery.  We  pay  extra  for  the  delivery  and 
collecting  work.  Get  full  details  at  once. 
Write  name  and  address  on  side  of  this 
advertisement  and  mail  to— 

CHARLTON  NURSERY  CO.,  Rochester , 

GROWING  FOR  NEARLY  70  YEARS  NEW  YORK 


TWO  YEAR  FREE  REPLACE¬ 
MENT  GUARANTEE 

If  stock  should  die  within  two  years 
we  replace  it  free.  Our  replacement 
guarantee  the  most  exceptional  ever  of¬ 
fered.  Creates  confidence  and  makes 
selling  easy. 

FREE  LANDSCAPE  SERVICE 

We  will  prepare  landscaping  plans  and 
blue  prints  for  your  customers  without 
charge. 


STANCHIONS, 


Horse  Bam 
Equipment 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and 
Feed  Carriers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Co. 
1 86  N.  Water  St.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
you  must  say 

"/  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist” 


$20  (14) 


A  FAMILIAR  scene — the  lamp  of 
welcome.  But  on  half  a  million 
farms  the  same  welcome  is  extended 
at  the  touch  of  an  electric  switch — 
with  a  flood  of  light  both  indoors 
and  out. 


This  monogram  on 
MAZDA  lamps,  Wiring 
Systems,  and  motors  that 
run  household  and  farm 
equipment,  insureslasting 
safety  and  convenience 
in  Ooth  house  and  barn. 
It  is  a  guarantee  of  the 
endurance  ana  adapt¬ 
ability  that  General  Elec¬ 
tric  builds  into  all  of  it- 
products. 


The  hours  mother  spent  on  the  lamps 
belong  to  the  family  now.  Properly 
shaded  lights  give  the  best  illumine 
tion  that  science  can  devise. 

Men  appreciate  electricity  too,  for  it 
has  eased  many  chores  around  the 
barn.  The  friendly  light  of  electricity 
has  revealed  a  new  farm  life  with  a 
hundred  ways  of  doing  things  easier 
and  better. 

If  you  are  on  an  electric  line  or  hope  to  be 
soon,  ask  your  electric  power  company  for  a 
copy  of  the  G-E  Farm  Book  which  explains 
many  uses  for  electricity  on  the  farm. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


COFFEE  that  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 

WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 


N°  housewife  can  make  good  coffee 
it  the  coffee  she  buys  has  lost  ns 
flavor.  Any  housewife  can  make 
good  coffee  from  this  coffee  with  the 
flavor  roasted  in.  Try  it.  There's 
no  secret  process.  Just  use  your 
own  good  method  of  making.  That 
fragrant  aroma,  that  rich  coffee 
taste — your  family  and  guests  will 
enjoy  them  every  time  you  serve 
White  House  Coffee. 


T he  Flavor  is  Roasted  In! 


DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

Boston  —  Chicago  —  Portsmouth,  Va. 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 

American  Agriculturist 

4S1,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 


Cuticura 

Toilet  Trio 

Send  for  Samples 

To  Cntlcnra  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mm. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Join  In  And  Sing 


Keep  Words  Hand y  to 

WITH  the  avowed  purpose  of  help¬ 
ing  to  promote  home  life  ‘and 
home  spirit,  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  will  render  a  Home 
Night  program  over  WGY,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y.,  on  Thanksgiving  Eve.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  evening  will  be  the 
new  “Stunt”  of  community  singing  in 
homes  led  by  broadcast.  The  popular 
song-leader,  K.  D.  Scott,  Chenango 
County  Farm  Bureau  Manager,  will  be 
the  leader,  and  he  hopes  that  you  will 
have  on  hand  and  ready  to  use  that 
evening  the  following  songs: 

I  WANT  A  GIRL. 

I  want  a  girl,  just  like  the  girl  that  ynar- 
ried  dear  old  Dad, 

She  was  a  pearl  and  the  only  girl  that 
Daddy  ever  had, 

A  good  old  fashioned  girl  with  heart  so 
true, 

One  who  loves  nobody  else  but  you, 

1  want  a  girl,  Just  like  the  girl  that  mar¬ 
ried  dear  old  Dad. 

CARRY  ME  BACK  TO  OLD  VIRGINNY 
Carry  me  back  to  old  Virginny, 

There's  where  the  cotton  and  the  corn  and 
taters  grow. 

There’s  where  the  birds  warble  sweet  In 
the  springtime. 

There’s  where  the  old  darkey’s  heart  has 
long’d  to  go. 

There’s  where  I  labored  so  hard  for  Old 
Massa, 

Day  after  day  In  the  field  of  yellow  corn. 
No  place  on  earth  do  I  love  more  sin- 
c  0  re  I  y 

Than  old  Virginny,  the  State  where  I  was 
born. 

MOLLY  MALONEY. 

Is  your  mother  in,  Molly  Maloney? 

No,  she’s  out. 

Is  your  father  in,  Molly  Maloney?.  No,  he’s 
out. 

Then  may  I  come  in  by  the  fireside  and  sit 
for  a  while  with  you?  And  she  said 
with  a  smile, 

“Yes,  you  can  for  a  while,  for  the  fire's 
out,  too.” 

SMILES 

There  are  smiles  in  Onondaga, 

There  are  smiles  in  Albany, 

There  are  smiles  in  Delaware  and  Warren, 
There  are  smiles  from  Erie  to  the  sea. 
There  are  miles  of  smiles  in  old  Otsego 
There  are  smiles  in  lovely  Genesee; 

But  the  smiles  they  smile  in  Olck  Chenango 
Are  the  smiles  that  we  love  to  see. 

“IT’S  NICE  TO  GET  UP  IN  THE 
MORNING.” 

Oh!  It’s  nice  to  get  up  In  the  mor-r-r- 
ning 


Hot  pads  and  holder  No.  2261  make  at¬ 
tractive  and  useful  little  Christmas  remem¬ 
brances.  Three  pads  and  a  holder  of  col¬ 
ored  suiting  completely  made  and  bound, 
make  up  the  set  as  illustrated.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  60  cents.  Add  25  cents  for  the  indis¬ 
pensable  Embroidery  Book  showing  all 
fancy  stitches  and  how  to  make  them.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  orders  to  the  Embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


Use  Thanksgiving  Eve 

Where  the  nightingales  are  singing. 

And  the  white  moon  beams; 

There’s  a  long,  long  night  of  waiting 
Until  my  dreams  all  come  true,  ' 
'Till  the  day  when  I’ll  be  going  down 
That  long,  long  trail  with  you. 

The  Small  Boy’s  Thanksgiving 
Lament 

Teacher  says  that  joyous 
Means  full  of  joy;  so  I 
Should  think  that  I'd  be 
pious — I  am  so  full  of  pie. 

Ma  says  that  I  look 
mournful.  This  is  the  reason  why, 
I’m  more  full  o'  turkey 
And  I’m  more’n  full  o’  pie. 

— Mrs.  LaVerne  Palmer. 
Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


How  One  Receiving  Set  Affects 
Others 

TF  you  have  ever  had  a  station  well 
A  tuned  in,  only  to  have  it  whisk  out 
suddenly  with  perhaps  a  whistle  or 
swishing  noise  accompanying  the  change 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  your  aerial  is  rather 
close  to  some  other.  When  both  of  the 
sets  try  to  tune  in  on  the  same  station 
the  sets  react  against  each  other  and 
actually  throw  each  other  out  of  tune. 

The  only  solution  for  such  a  difficulty, 
if  really  troublesome,  is  to  try  to  move 
the  aerials  farther  apart  and  to  put  them 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Where  this 
is  found  impossible  some  relief  can  be 
had  if  the  sets  use  a  stage  of  neutralized 
radio  frequency  amplification.  If  the  sets 
are  supposed  to  be  neutralized  already, 
it  would  be  well  to  have  the  neutralization 
tested  by  the  radio  repairman  and  ad¬ 
justed. — B.  Foote. 


The  Best  Cough-Syrup 
Is  Home-Made 


Here’s  an  easy  way  to  save  $2,  and  yet 
have  best  cough  Medicine  you 
ever  tried 


You’ve  probably  heard  of  this  famous  home¬ 
made  cough  syrup.  But  have  you  ever  used  it? 
Thousands  of  families  feel  that  they  could  hardly 
keep  house  without  it.  It’s  simple  and  cheap, 
but  the  way  it  takes  hold  of  a  cough  will  soon 
earn  it  a  permanent  place  in  your  home. 

Into  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2 Yz  ounces  of  Pinex; 
then  add  plain  granulated  sugar  syrup  to  fill  up 
the  pint.  Or,  if  desired,  use  clarified  honey,  in¬ 
stead  of  sugar  syrup.  It  tastes  good,  never  spoils, 
and  gives  you  a  full  pint  of  better  cough  remedy 
than  you  could  buy  ready  made  for  three  times 
its  cost. 


It  is  really  wonderful  how  quickly  this  home¬ 
made  remedy  conquers  a  cough — usually  in  24 
hours  or  less.  It  seems  to  penetrate  through 
every  air  passage,  loosens  a  dry,  hoarse  or  tight 
cough,  lifts  the  pnlegrn,  heals  the  membranes,  and 
gives  almost  immediate  relief.  Splendid  for 
throat  tickle,  hoarseness,  bronchitis  and  bronchial 
asthma. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound  of 
genuine  Norway  pine  extract  and  palatable  guaia- 
col,  which  has  been  used  for  generations  for 
throat  and  chest  ailments. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  ask  your  druggist  for 
“2  l/i  ounces  of  Pinex”  with  directions. 
Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction 
or  money  promptly  refunded.  The 
Pinex  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

WBMW, 


for  Coughs 


At  four-r-r  or-r-r  five  or-r-r  six  o’clock 
In  the  good  old  summer-r-r  time, 

But  when  the  snow  is  snowin’ 

And  it’s  mur-r-r-ky  over-r-r  head 
Oh!  It’s  nice  to  get  up  in  the  mor-r-r 
ning. 

But  it’s  nicer-r-r  to  lie  in  bed. 


LI’L  LIZA  JANE 

I’se  got  a  gal  and  you  got  none,  Li’l  Liza 
Jane, 

I'se  got  a  gal  and  you  got  none,  Li'l  Liza 
Jane, 

Oh-oh-oh-oh-h-h- Liza,  Li’l  Liza  Jane, 
Oh-oh-oh-oh-h-h- Liza,  Li'l  Liza  Jane, 
Come,  my  love,  and  marry  me,  Li’l  Liza 


Jane, 

I  will  take  good  care  of  thee,  Li'l  Liza 


Jane. 

Liza  Jane  done  cum  ter  me,  Li'l  Liza  Jane, 
Bof  as  happy  as  can  be,  Li’l  Liza  Jane. 
House  and  lot  in  Baltimore,  Li’l  Liza  Jane, 
Lots  o’  children  'round  de  do’,  Li'l  Liza 
Jane. 

Every  maw'in  when  I  wakes,  Li  i  Liza 
Jane,  .  ... 

Smell  de  ham  and  buckwheat  cakes,  L!  I 
Liza  Jane,  .  . 

Never  mo'  from  you  I’ll  roam,  Li  i  Liza 
Jane,  .  ,  ... 

Bestest  place  Is  home,  sweet  home,  LI  I 
Liza  Jane. 


THERE’S  A  LONG,  LONG  TRAIL 
There’s  a  long,  long  trail  a-winding 
Into  the  land  of  my  dreams, 


COZDS 


HILL’S 

Cascara 

Bromide 


HILL’S  Cascara- 
Bromide-Quinine 
tablets  knock  a  cold 
in  one  day  because 
they  do  the  four  nec¬ 
essary  things— stop 
the  cold,  check  the 
fever,  open  the  bow¬ 
els,  tone  the  system. 
Take  HILL’S  and 
be  safe. 


Quinine 


In  the  Red  Box* 


m 
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Holiday  Fruit  Confections 

Wholesome,  Delicious  and  Different— Try  Them  for  Yourself 


v 


"’HE  addition  of  fruit  to  holiday  candies 
makes  them  far  more  wholesome  than 
straight  sugar  candy.  Here  are  special 
Ways  of  using  canned  pineapple  in  such 
fruit  confections.  Some  of  these  recipes 
are  very  quickly  and  easily  made  and  are 
delicious. 

To  candy  pineapple  at  home,  simmer  the 
sliced  canned  pineapple  in  its  own  juice 
to  which  one  cup  of  sugar  has  been  added. 
Simmer  until  transparent  and  then  drain. 
A  large  flat  bottomed  pan  is  best  for  this 
purpose.  Then  make  a  syrup  of  two  cups 
sugar  and  one  cup  boiling  water.  Boil 
to  a  thread,  then  dip  the  pineapple  slices 
into  the  syrup,  holding  them  by  a  fork, 
and  let  drain  on  oiled  paper. 

Stuffed  Dates:  Cut  the  candied  pine¬ 
apple  into  small  wedgeshaped  pieces. 
Stone  dates  and  put  a  piece  of  pineapple 
in  each.  Roll  in  sugar  and  shredded 
cocoanut  and  serve. 

Paradise  Pineapple  Candy:  Cook  one 
and  one-half  cups  granulated  sugar,  one- 
fourth  cup  milk,  and  one  cup  crushed 
pineapple  until  a  fairly  hard  ball  forms 
when  a  little  is  dropped  in  cold  water. 
Remove  from  fire,  add  one  tablespoon 
butter  and  beat  until  creamy.  Add  one- 
half  teaspoon  vanilla  and  one-half  cup  dry 
shredded  cocoanut.  Pour  into  buttered 
pan  and  cut  in  squares. 

Pineapple  Fudge:  Mix  three  cups 
sugar,  one  cup  milk,  one-eighth  teaspoon 
cream  of  tartar ;  stir  well  until  sugar  is 
dissolved,  and  boil,  washing  down  the 
sides  of  the  pan.  Cook  to  a  soft  ball 
(230  degrees  F.).  Remove  from  fire  and 
drop  in  (do  not  stir)  one  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter  and  one-half  teaspoon  almond  extract. 
When  cooled  to  77  degrees  to  104  degrees 
F.,  beat  until  the  candy  is  thick  and 
smooth.  Pour  out  one-half  of  the  candy 
into  a  pan.  Then  quickly  mix  one-fourth 
cup  of  drained  crushed  pineapple  with  the 
other  half  and  pour  it  over  the  first  part. 
Before  it  hardens,  cut  into  squares  with 
a  sharp  knife.  This  will  make  a  two'  layer 
fudge  which  may  be  varied  by  adding 

Attractive  Afternoon  Dress 


Pattern  909  when  made  up  in  the  Pretty 
rented  silks  or  georgette  makes  the  soft  frilly 
yess  that  women  like  for  nice  wear .  It  cuts  in 
1,'!cs  16,  18,  20  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
measure .  Size  36  requires  3  yards  of  40- 
noi  material  with  %  yard  of  36  inch  contrast- 
Price  13c. 


a  little  red  coloring  matter  to  the  first 
part. 

Uncooked  Fondant:  Mix  two  table¬ 
spoons  orange  juice,  two  teaspoons  lemon 
juice,  one  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind. and 
let  stand  for  thirty  minutes.  Then  strain 
and  add  to  slightly  beaten  yolk  of  one  egg. 

.  Add  powdered  sugar  gradually,  stirring 
constantly  until  mixture  is  stiff  enough 
to  hold  shape.  This  fondant  can  be  used 
in  many  ways.  Simply  mixing  drained 
crushed  pineapple  with  it  and  then  mould¬ 
ing  it  into  desirable  shapes  makes  a 
delicious  candy.  A  piece  of  fondant  may 
be  wrapped  around  a  wedge  shaped  piece 
of  sliced  pineapple  and  used  to  stuff 
dates.  In  making  it,  pineapple  juice  may 
be  substituted  for  the  orange  juice,  thus 
giving  the  fondant  itself  a  pineapple 
flavor. 

Aloha  Penoche:  Cook  one-half  cup 
brown  sugar,  one  cup  granulated  sugar, 
one- fourth  cup  cream  and  one-half  cup 
crushed  pineapple,  until  a  soft  ball  forms 
when  a  little  is  dropped  in  cold  water. 
Remove  from  the  fire,  add  one  tablespoon 

Chic  Utility  Frock 


Pattern  912  is 

just  right  for  the 
young  girl’s  general 
wear.  The  touch  o+ 
shirring  at  should¬ 
ers  and  hips  and 
the  boyish  closed 
collar  give  a  very 
individual  effect,  it 
cuts  in  sizes  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years. 
Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  correct  remittance 
in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin  is  sent 
at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  the 
Fashion  Catalogs  and  send  to  Pattern 
Department,  American  Agriculturist, 
461 -4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

butter  and  beat  until  creamy.  Add  one- 
half  teaspoon  vanilla  and  one-half  cup 
walnuts  broken  in  pieces,  pour  into  a  but¬ 
tered  pan  and  cut  into  squares. 

To  make  some  delicious  Chocolate 
Drops;  take  two  and  a  half  squares  un¬ 
sweetened  chocolate,  two  number  one  (4 
oz.  cans)  moist  cocoanut,  one  can  con¬ 
densed  milk,  and  one-half  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Melt  chocolate  in  top  of  double  boiler. 
Add  the  cocoanut,  then  the  condensed 
milk  and  vanilla.  Drop  by  small  spoon¬ 
fuls  on  a  greased  sheet  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350  degrees  F.)  for  fif¬ 
teen  minutes.  Makes  four  dozen  small 
drops. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

JT  is  very  gratifying  to  see  how  the  A. 

A.  family  responds  to  such  a  call  for 
help  as  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Octo¬ 
ber  29th.,  when  a  mother  of  three  chil¬ 
dren  asked  for  the  chance  to  do  farm 
work.  The  pile  of  letters  grows  con¬ 
tinually  and  it  is  a  fine  tribute  to  farm 
people  as  a  whole  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  who  answered  this  call  have  said 
that  ten  dollars  a  month  was  too  little 
pay  (in  addition  to  the  fuel,  milk  and 
tenant  house  requested),  and  that  they 


are  willing  to  pay  more  than  that.  An¬ 
other  thing  disclosed  by  these  letters  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  to 
be  found  by  willing  hands,  provided 
they  belong  to  honest,  reputable  and 
diligent  owners.  Copies  of  all  letters 
in  response  to  the  notice  have  been  for¬ 
warded  to  the  applicant  for  work  and 
although  the  great  number  of  answers 
will  undoubtedly  perplex  her  somewhat, 
she  cannot  help  being  grateful  for  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness  evident  in  them. 


x 

work 


(15)  621 


wash 

clothes 


Aunt  Jane*: 

I  am  a  farmer's  wife  who  is  fond  of  flow¬ 
ers,  chickens  and  country  life  in  general.  I 
would  be  very  pleased  to  hear  from  other 
farmer's  wives,  aged  from  thirty  to  forty, 
who  are  interested  in  flowers,  gardens, 
poultry  and  children,  as  I  have  a  small 
family  of  my  own  and  think  It  would  be 
interesting  to  exchange  ideas  with  others 
on  these  subjects. 

“A  FARMER’S  WIFE." 

Send  your  name  and  address  to  Aunt 
Janet,  c|o  American  Agriculturist,  461- 
4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.,  if  you  would  like  to 
exchange  letters  with  “A  Farmer’s 
Wife.”  You  will  then  be  given  her  ad¬ 
dress,  and  she  will  receive  yours.  You 
will  undoubtedly  derive  both  pleasure 
and  profit  from  such  “pen”  friendship, 
be  rewarded  with  a  toy  boat,  such  as 
may  be  purchased  from  the  ten  cent 
store. 


Use  Fels-Naptha — unusually 
good  soap  combined  with  plen¬ 
ty  of  naptha.  The  naptha  loos¬ 
ens  the  greaseand  dirt— thesoap 
washes  it  away.  Fels-Naptha 
works  well  in  cool,  lukewarm 
or  hot  water — in  machine  or 
wash  tub.  The  extra  help  of 
Fels-Naptha  does  most  of  the 
heavy  work  for  you!  Order 
from  your  grocer. 


RsckplfU  Page  Catalog  and  directions  15o 

Uujncuj  nl dlC I IQ lo Reeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chair 
cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  Deads, 
rush,  pine  needle?,  book?,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
Ine.,  22  Everett  St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


Boys  &  Girls  $2.00  Given 

Simply  sell  50  Sets  of  Our  Famous  Christmas  Seals  for  10. 
a  set.  When  sold  send  us  $3.00  and  keep  $2.00.  We 
trust  you  until  Christmas.  No  Work  Just  Fun. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  SEAL  CO.  Dept.  334-A.  Brooklyn.  N.  T, 


THIS  IS  OUR  OFFER 

VI7E  guarantee  the  quality  of  OCCI¬ 
DENT  Special  Patent  Flour  to  be 
not  only  good,  but  enough  better  than 
other  flours  to  be  immediately  notice 
able.  Try  a  sack  of  “OCCIDENT”  and 
make  as  many  bakings  as  you  wish.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied  that  it  is  better  than 
any  other  flour  you  have  ever  used  re¬ 
turn  the  unused  portion  of  the  sack  and 
Get  Your  Money  Back. 

OCCIDENT 
FLOUR  tsss 


RUSSELL-MILLER  MILLING  CO. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Millbank  Brings  Back  Its  Bacon  - By  W.  E.  DRIPS 


T  FELT  pretty  blue  just  then.  Seemed 

like  nothing  had  happened  that  was  solv¬ 
ing  any  of  our  troubles,  and  every  time 
anything  did  happen  it  was  always  against 
us. 

The  sheriff  saved  himself  this  time, 
though  from  an  attack  in  the  news.  The* 
next  day  after  Jim’s  losing  the  hogs, 
Sheriff  Thomas,  assisted  by  several  dep¬ 
uties,  pulled  off  the  big  raid  of  his 
career.  For  a  long  time  there  had  been 
rumors  that  things  weren’t  just  what  they 
should  be  down  at  the  old  Dike  house 
along  the  river.  This  place,  one-time  resi¬ 
dence  of  some  fisherman,  had  been  de¬ 
serted  for  many  years,  and  lately  there 
were  folks  hanging  around  there. 

Must  have  been  one  of  the  deputies 
who  got  wise  to  the  fact  that  things 
weren’t  going  good.'  However,  be  that 
as  it  may,  Sheriff  Thomas  raided  the  place 
at  the  right  time  and  caiight  three  fellows 
down  there,  and,  what  was  better,  got  a 
couple  wagonloads  of  loot.  Say,  maybe 
you  think  he  wasn’t  important  when  he 
displayed  all  that  junk  at  the  jail.  There 
was  a  Victrola,  a  couple  of  stills,  boxes 
of  dry  goods  and  other  stuff  evidently 
stolen  from  the  railroad,  and  also  the 
boxes  of  books  that  were  lost  in  the 
spring  from  the  depot  station. 

I  read  over  the  list  of  other  items  and 
was  about  ready  to  quit  when  I  noticed 
an  item  marked  “box  of  drugs.” 

That  interested  me,  principally  because 
just  a  few  days  before,  when  I  had  been 
cleaning  up  my  special  corner  in  the 
“shop,”  I  had  come  onto  that  ether  can 
I  salvaged  from  Frosts  the  night  Jim  and 
Frost  and  me  had  been  hunting  for  the 
ghosts.  Although  we  had  several  talks 
afterwards,  and  Jim  had  seen  the  sheriff 
about  it,  nothing  had  come  of  the  row, 
and  I  concluded  things  was  going  against 
us.  But  that  box  of  drugs  just  made  me 
think  they  might  be  the  folks  who  were 
working  on  Frost. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  to  Jim,  and  asked 
him  if  we  ought  to  look  into  the  matter, 
and  he  said  it  wouldn’t  hurt  nothing.  So 
when  I  was  to  town  on  Saturday,  I  went 
down  to  the  jail  to  see  the  stuff.  •  There 
were  lots  of  folks  looking  at  it,  and  when 
I  asks  the  sheriff  about  the  drugs,  he 
said  he  didn’t  know  just  what  they  were, 
but  if  I  wanted  to  I  could  look  at  them. 

Gosh,  I  was  happy  when  on  examin¬ 
ing  the  stuff  I  found  it  was  a  case  of 
twenty-four  cans  of  ether!  Happiness 
didn’t  last  long,  because  I  found  the  case 
was  unbroken.  Now  if  my  can,  which 
had  the  same  label  as  that  in  the  raided 
stuff,  belonged  to  that  shipment,  then  there 
was  another  box  of  twenty-three  cans 
missing.  ^ 

“Is  this  all  the  drugs?”  I  asked  the 
deputy  who  displayed  the  stuff. 

“Well,  I  reckon.  I  helped  to  carry  it 
across  the  road  to  the  truck,  and  if  there 
was  more  I’d  have  known  it.” 

So  I  went  back  to  hear  the  sheriff  tell 
how  he  had  captured  the  gang  and  how 
he  was  out  to  clean  up  things  and  this 
made  me  more  anxious  than  ever  to  beat 
him  to  it  in  our  community.  After  all 
the  loafiing  he  had  done  I  couldn’t  see 
him  getting  that  reward  from  the  Pro¬ 
tective  Association. 

1  talked  to  Jim  that  night  and  told  him 
about  my  investigation  and  guessed  that 
they  was  nothing  to  my  clue  after  all. 

“Maybe  they  was  two  of  them  boxes,” 
says  Jim.  “Why  not  go  down  and  look 
around  a  bit.  Might  be  something  left 
that  is  worth  seeing  anyhow.” 

That  cheered  me  up  and  as  long  as  I 
had  never  been  to  the  Dike  house  I  de¬ 
cided  to  borrow  the  old  mare  and  drive 
down  in  the  morning,  the  next  day  being 
Sunday  and  church  wasn’t  till  afternoon. 

The  Dike  house  sat  out  on  a  kind  of  a 
dry  island  with  sloughs  around  it  in¬ 
stead  of  water.  The  only  way  over  to  it 
was  across  a  dike  put  in  to  keep  the  river 
in  place  and  so  the  house  got  its  name. 
I  tied  the  mare  up  to  the  fence  and 
started  across  on  foot  kinda  thinkin’  what 
I  might  find  and  not  paying  much  atten¬ 


tion  to  things.  So  you  can  guess  I  was 
pretty  scared  when  I  heard  someone  sing 
out  “Howdy,”  just  in  front  of  me. 

I  looked  up  and  here  was  Mike  Albert 
coming  across. 

“Going  down  to  see  the  den  of  the 
thieves,”  he  asks  as  he  came  up  to  me. 
“Was  just  down  to  see  if  there  was  any 
stuff  that  was  worth  carting  home.  You 
know  I  collect  all  kinds  of  stuff  and  am 
needing  some  old  boards  to  finish  that 
hog  shed  of  mine.” 

Well,  I  admitted  I  was  looking  about 
just  out  of  curiosity,  but  when  Mike  said 
he  would  go  back  with  me  I  felt  kind  of 
like  I  was  hampered.  , 

Mike  wasn’t  such  a  bad  fellow  though. 
He  showed  me  where  the  gang  had  stored 
their  stpff  in  a  cave  that  adjoined  the 
house  to  the  back  and  told  me  a  lot  of 
things  about  how  the  gang  had  been 
gambling.  Said  he  had  been  invited  down 
one  time  to  play  a  little  poker,  but  after 
he  thought  it  over  decided  not  to  come. 

“I  didn’t  like  the  looks  of  the  fellow 


went  back  that  afternoon  to  see  what  else 
we  could  find.  We  looked  all  over  the 
place  and  couldn’t  find  another  and  any¬ 
way  finally  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

“Anyway,”  I  says.  “It’s  a  clue,”  as  we 
was  riding  home. 

*  “Yep,  Bill,”  Jim  replies.  “You  found 
an  ether  can  at  Frosts  as  a  ghost  clue 
and  now  you  got  one  of  my  markers  for 
a  clue  to  my  hog  stealing,  but  so  far 
there  ain’t  nothing  else.  When  you  going 
to  produce  the  stuff?” 

Well,  I  didn’t  care  for  that  kind  of 
kidding.  Right  there  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  get  busy  and  solve  the  mysteries.  Just 
how  I  wasn’t  sure,  but  Jim  let  me  keep 
the  ear  marker  as  a  beginner  and  hoped 
I’d  have  better  luck  with  it  than  he  had. 

Meanwhile  the  sheriff  continued  to 
take  all  the  praise  that  was  bestowed  on 
him  by  folks  for  capturing  a  gang  of 
bandits.  It  looked  like  the  News  was 
satisfied  and  they  was  writing  nice  things 
about  Mr.  Thomas,  “our  local  arm  of  the 
law.” 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

{HAD  been  working  in  a  news  office  for  sometime  but  the  work  wasn’t 
agreeing  with 'me.  One  day  Jim  Barton  came  into  the  news  office  to 
report  the  theft  of  some  hogs  and  the  boss  asked  him  if  he  didn’t  need  a 
good  hired  man.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  I  would  go  with  him  in  a  few 

days  and  start  work.  • 

The  next  day  was  hog  shipping  day  and  at  arriving  at  the  station  we  learned 
that  a  car  had  been  smashed  at  Dan  Carney’s  place  but  that  they  could  find  no 
trace  of  the  folks  who  had  been  in  it.  Dan  soon  arrived  and  reported  that  thieves 
had  stolen  two  of  his  best  hogs  the  night  before.  The  Sheriff  arrived  but  soon 
left.  The  next  night  following  an  erroneous  report  that  an  old  lady  had  been 
shot  by  them,  we  organized  a  vigilance  committee  and  had  a  big  meeting.  The 
News  printed  a  big  story  about  the  shooting  and  accused  the  Sheriff  of  falling 
down  on  the  job. 

About  that  time  Fred  Frost  moved  to  the  old  Fox  place  that  was  reported 
to  be  haunted.  A  few  days  later  Fred  reported  that  someone  was  trying  to  scare 
him.  I  was  surprised  to  pick  up  a  can  on  Fred’s  place  that  had  a  strong  odor 
of  ether. 

All  the  members  of  the  Protective  Association  marked  their  hogs  with  num¬ 
bered  rivets  in  their  ears.  Things  went  along  for  a  time  with  little  excitement 
and  then  one  morning  I  went  out  to  feed  our  hogs  only  to  find  most  of  them 
missing. 


who  stopped  to  visit  and  who  invited  me,” 
Mike  says.  “Looked  crooked  to  me  from 
the  start.  I  might  have  been  picked  up 
with  them  if  I  had  gone,  can’t  tell.” 

“Tough  abbut  Jim  Barton  losing  them 
hogs,”  Mike  continued  as  we  scratched 
about  the  place.  “Find  any  clue  to  them 
in  this  gang?”  Well,  I  admitted  as  far 
as  I  knew  Jim  hadn’t  got  any  results  and 
Miks  asks  if  we  ever  heard  any  more 
about  the  other  stealings. 

“You  know,”  Mike  says  further,  “its 
the  funniest  thing  about  that  car  that 
was  smashed  in  front  of  my  place  too. 
It  belonged  to  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Hansen  and  he  came  out  to  look  at  it 
after  the  wreck  and  he  just  left  it.  I 
finally  pulled  it  up  in  the  yard  a  couple 
days  later  and  its  still  there.  Last  week 
I  asked  him  about  it  and  he  wrote  back 
and  said  I  could  have  it.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  autos?  Maybe  we  can  fix 
it  and  make  it  run.” 

Well,  I  wasn’t  keen  for  hanging  round 
Mike's  place  but  that  auto  kind  of  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me  so  I  told  him  I’d  drift  over 
some  day  and  see  what  we  could  do. 

Mike  was  ahead  of  me  walking  toward 
the  dike  and  we  was  just  preparing  to 
leave  the  Dike  house  and  I  was  making 
one  last  look  for  some  signs  of  a  drug 
box  when  I  spied  a  metal  that  looked 
familiar.  .  Thought  it  was  a  dime  so  I 
kicked  the  dirt  and  it  rolled  out  in  front 
of  me.  Picked  it  up  and  it  was  one  of 
Jim’s  hog  markers,  number  one  and  all. 
That  sure  was  interesting  and  unexpected. 

Didn’t  say  anything  but  kept  right  on 
going  as  I  wan’t  anxious  Mike  should- 
know  what  I  found. 

Say,  1  couldn’t  get  home  fast  enough. 
Jim  was  getting  the  car  shined  up  to 
take  the  family  to  church  when  I  came 
up.  I  showed  him  the  tag,  without  say¬ 
ing  anything  and  he  looks  at  me  and 
says,  “Well,  what’s  the  joke  this  time?” 

“Nothing,”  says  I,  “only  I  found  this 
down  to  the  Dike  house,”  and  then  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  explain  further. 

“Well,  I  swan,”  was  Jim’s  reply,  and 
instead  of  going  to  church,  him  and  me 


But  the  praise  was  short  lived.  Just 
before  the  fall  term  of  the  grand  jury 
met  we  had  a  big  storm.  It  was  a  terror 
as  far  as  the  wind  was  concerned  and  the 
worst  thing  it  did  was  to  put  the  light 
plant  on  the  bum.  So  Carter  was  in  dark¬ 
ness  for  several  days  and  folks  had  to 
resort  to  lamps  again.  Then  the  next 
thing  happened.  While  Carter  was  strug¬ 
gling  along  as  best  it  could  without  its 
electricity  one  night  the  jail  was  held  up. 
One  man  walked  up  to  the  jailer  and  hit 
the  turnkey  over  the  head,  took  his  keys, 
unlocked  the  cells  and  Thomas’  swell 
catch  of  bandits  just  naturally  walked 
out  and  disappeared.  Maybe  you  think 
there  wasn’t  excitement  when  the  turn¬ 
key  came  to  and  staggered  upstairs  and 
routed  Thomas  out  of  bed.  Thomas  sent 
out  calls  for  help  wherever  he  could  and 
it  was  one  of  these  calls  that  got  Jim  up 
to  answer  the  telephone.  They  wanted  him 
to  call  out  his  association  members  and 
patrol  all  roads  and  see  if  the  bandits 
couldn’t  be  captured  again.  Thomas  sure 
put  up  a  swell  appeal,  Jim  said  after¬ 
wards,  and  I  guess  he  knew  what  the 
News  would  say  if  he  didn’t  act  fast. 

Jim  did  get  some  of  the  boys  to  turn 
out,  but  they  got  tired  of  waiting  along 
the  roads  and  nothing  happening  so  we 
didn’t  catch  anyone.  We  was  just  about 
ready  to  turn  in  when  we  saw  a  car  com¬ 
ing  down  the  road  and  Jim  says,  “Well, 
here’s  our  chance.  Maybe  this  is  some 
of  the  gang,  so  look  out.” 

The  car  wasn’t  moving  fast  so  Jim 
didn’t  have  any  trouble  stopping  it.  Jim 
isn’t  afraid  much.  I’ll  hand  him  that  but 
he  was  all  ready  to  shoot  when  the  car 
stopped. 

“Come  out  and  be  recognized.”  Jim 
yells.  “Sheriff’s  orders  to  stop  all  trav¬ 
elers,  who  are  you?” 

Maybe  you  think  we  wasn’t  surprised 
when  the  driver  says  sure  and  out  gets 
Mike  Albert. 

“Well,  I  swan!”  Jim  exclaims.  “What 
in  time  you  doing  out  this  time  o’  night 
and  driving  a  car  at  that?” 

Mike  was  laughing,  like  he  thought  it 


was  a  good  joke,  and  says,  “Don’t  blame 
you,  Jim,  for  being  surprised.  The  thing 
that  surprises  me  is  that  I  got  so  close 
to  home  in  this  wreck  before  it  stopped 
again.” 

Then  Mike  proceeded  to  tell  how  he 
had  got  the  wrecked  car  assembled  and 
running  and  how  he  had  gone  to  town 
to  hunt  up  some  parts.  He  had  left  town 
all  right,  he  said,  but  not  being  used  to 
the  car,  he  stalled  it  up  the  road  a  few 
miles  and  had  been  tinkering  with  it  for 
a  couple  of  hours  before  he  got  it  started 
again.  Well,  Jim  excused  the  hold  up, 
and  with  profuse  apologies  to  Mike,  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  depart. 

“That  darned  sheriff,”  says  Jim,  “causes  1 
more  trouble  than  he  does  good.  Come 
on,  Bill,  that’s  enough  for  tonight.  I 
might  have  shot  one  of  the  neighbors 
on  account  of  that  cuss.  Say,  Mike  is 
sure  a  genius.  Getting  that  ol’  rattle¬ 
trap  to  working.  I  'spose  he  will  haul 
more  junk  than  ever  to  his  place,  now 
that  he  can  travel  faster.” 

Next  day  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
call  on  Mike.  I  wanted  to  see  the  car. 
We  weren’t  so  busy  on  the  farm,  so  I 
told  Jim  I  wanted  to  go  see  Mike,  and 
he  agreed.  Said  as  long  as  I  was  up  half 
the  night  on  account  of  the  fool  sheriff, 

I  ought  to  expect  a  half-day  off  to  catch 
up  on  sleep. 

So  I  proceeded  to  call  on  Mike. 

When  I  arrived,  Mike  wasn’t  in  sight, 
and  I  wandered  around  through  the  junk 
piled  here  and  there,  hoping  to  find  the 
car  and  inspect  it.  I  spied  the  auto  under 
a  lean-to  shed  and  was  headirfg  that  way 
when  Mike  came  out  of  the  barn  look¬ 
ing  excited  and  hurried  over  to  me. 

“Hello,  Mike,”  I  sang  out.  “Came  over 
to  see  the  car.  You  sure  did  a  good  job 
fixing  her  up.” 

“Glad  to  see  you,”  he  says.  “Just  put¬ 
ting  out  some  stuff  for  the  hogs,”  and  he 
set  a  couple  of  pans  down  over  by  the 
house. 

“Hogs  sick?”  I  asked,  concerned  like. 

“Not  exactly,”  Mike  explained.  “They're 
off  feed,  and  I  think  maybe  a  little  of 
this  worm  remedy  will  help.  By  the  way, 
what  did  you  hear  from  the  sheriff  this 
morning?  Hope  he  caught  the  fellows 
he  was  after.” 

“No,  they  didn’t;  least,  that’s  the  latest 
report  I  had.  Jim  is  so  blamed  mad  to 
think  he  might  have  shot  you  last  night, 
he  ain’t  the  same  today.” 

,  “Well,”  Mike  says,  “you  know  I  came 
near  not  stopping.  I  wasn’t  used  to  the 
gears  and  brakes,  and  almost  forgot  to 
put  on  the  right  brake,  I  was  so  scared. 
Well,  get  in,  and  we  will  back  the  thing 
out  and  I’ll  show  you  how  she  runs.” 

I  got  in  all  right,  but  the  bus  would 
not  start.  Mike  discovered  the  reason 
and  had  to  get  out  and  go  to  the  house 
to  get  the  ignition  key.  Said  he  would 
be  back  right  away.  But  several  minutes 
went  by  and  he  didn’t  come,  so  I  decided 
to  look  around.  Was  curious  about  what 
was  the  matter  with  his  hogs,  so  decided 
to  look  at  them.  Went  over  to  the  pen, 
or  over  to  the  place  where  Mike  had 
come  from,  but  didn’t  see  any  signs  of  a 
hog.  Was  just  turning  to  look  another 
place  when  I  saw  Mike  running  around 
the  barn  toward  the  house.  Thought  it 
was  funny,  too,  as  he  could  have  got  to 
the  auto  shed  by  coming  direct,  but  sup¬ 
posed  he  had  forgot  just  where  he  left 
that  key.  So  I  turned  to  go  back  to  the 
car  and  wait,  as  I  hoped  he  would  be 
along  in  another  minute.  Well,  he  came 
out  all  right  and  I  mentioned  I  had  been 
over  to  look  at  the  hogs  and  had  seen 
him  ducking  back  toward  the  house. 

Mike  looked  at  me  kinda  funny  just 
then,  but  before  I  could  say  anything,  he 
says,  “Yep,  I  left  that  blamed  key  out 
there  in  the  barn.  Was  afraid  I’d  lose 
it  when  I  was  putting  down  hay,  and 
hung  it  on  a  nail  and  then  forgot  it.” 

He  soon  had  the  car  running  with  a 
terrific  noise  and  rattle  and  we  backed 
out  into  the  road.  Then  the  darned  thing 

( Continued  on  page  18) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  are  insertea  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


PAT  DOGS  all  ages.  $5  to  $15.  CARMEN  D. 
WELCH.  Ramsey,  ill. 

■"HUNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS.  Dog  sup- 

-Hes  Catalogue.  KASKASK1A  KENNELS,  SW 
;05,  Herrick,  ill, _ 

FOR  SALE — Airedale  puppies,  eligible  to  reg¬ 
ister,  males  $15.  R.  G.  ROOF,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

DID  YOU  KNOW  my  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  pups  with  proper  training  will  go  tor 
stock  alone  when  6  or  8  months  old.  Buy  now. 
GEORGE  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  COLLIE  age  seventeen  months.  Prov¬ 
en  brood  matron  watch  dog.  Registered,  best  of 
breeding.  Price  $50.  LU  HUMPHREY,  108 
Nauticoke  Ave.,  Union,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  HILL  FARM— New  Zealand  Reds, 
youngsters  from  registered  stock  $5.00.  Limited 
number  Black  Flemish  for  sale  also.  Satisfaction 
'Guaranteed.  MAPLE  HILL  FARM,  Fort  Plain, 
N.  Y. 


TILBURY’S  WHITE  COLLIES— Brood 
matrons,  pups  all  ages,  $15  up.  Buy  your  pup 
now  and  he  will  be  ready  to  work  in  the  spring. 
MABEL  TILBURY,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


POLICE  PUPS— Males;  pedigreed;  Strong- 
heart  breeding:  fancy  color;  $25.  MRS.  C.  S. 
HULKS,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


BEAUTIFUL  ORANGE  POMERANIAN, 
Male,  Eligible  to  register.  Very  affectionate. 
MRS.  B.  J.  VAN  AUKEN,  Adams  Center,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS.  We  are  now  tak¬ 
ing  orders  for  pups  to  be  delivered  at  Christmas. 
Five  litters  that  will  be  ready.  W.  W.  NOR¬ 
TON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


COON  HOUND  4  yrs  run  Coon  only,  $60 
on  trial.  Two  Reg.  Red  Bone  females.  Blue 
tick  Coon  Hound  Pups  5  mo.  old  $5  each.  AH 
dogs  guaranteed.  STANLEY  KANDEFER, 
East  Otto,  N.  Y. 


FOR  .  SALE — 4  Female  Irish  Setter  Pups 
10  weeks  old,  $10  each.  4  Coon-hound  Pups 
4  months  old.  B  and  T  males  $15.  Females 
$10.  6  Fox-hound  pups  2  months  old.  B  and  T 

males  $10.  Females  $5.  All  Pups  eligible  to 
register.  HARRY  FRASER,  West  Eaton, 
N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


MAPLEGROVE  STOCK  FARM  OFFERS, 
Registered  Holstein  bred  yearlings  and  young 
heifer  calves.  Splendid  breeding.  Good  individ¬ 
uality  at  very  low  price.  Herd  under  State  and 
Federal  supervision.  WILLIS  VAN  DEWALK¬ 
ER,  R.  2,  Rome,  N.  Y. _ 

HOLSTEIN  BULL— Born  February  12,  1927. 
A  grandson  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one 
ef  the  greatest  sires  of  the  Holstein  breed  and 
son  of  the  greatest  of  all  milk  sires,  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad.  This  young  bull’s  dam  has  a 
record  of  22.07  pounds  butter  at  2  years  9 
months.  Entire  pedigree  one  of  production. 
Send  for  copy  of  pedigree,  price,  etc.,  to  FISH- 
KILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ACCREDITED  DUAL  PURPOSE 
Shorthorns,  call  on  or  write.  WM.  J.  BREW, 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Ayrshire  cows,  in 
milk.  Also  two  year  old  bull.  Accredited. 
JOHN  A.  HARRINGTON,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL;  Twenty 
months  old,  fine  individual,  extra  breeding,  herd 
fully  accredited.  Write  for  particulars  and  pedi¬ 
gree.  Price  $75  crated  F.O.B.  EUGENE  F. 

wells,  Tuiiy,  n.  y. 


Sheep 


CATTLE 


_ Swine _ 

O.  I.  C.  REGISTERED  PIGS  $8.75  each. 
Easy  Feeders,  quick  growers.  Pairs  not  related. 
R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  O.  1.  C.  Thrifty  Stock  Pigs,  8 
weeks  $8.75.  12  weeks  $10.75.  Bred  Sows.  $35 

&  $40,  GEO  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Large  type  Berkshire,  High  Class 
Stock  at  farmers  price.  One  good  Boar,  Gilts 
and  Fall  Pigs.  JESSE  HAMILTON,  Newton, 
N.  J.,  R.  No.  1, _ 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA’S:  September 
pigs  large  growthy  stock.  $15  each,  $28  Pair,  $39 
trio,  Registered.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  Route  3, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Berk- 
shires,  Chester  Whites,  Young  Pigs,  Bred  Sows, 
Service  Boars,  Collie  Puppies,  Beagle  Dogs. 
P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


PULLETS — 500  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  June 
hatched  healthy  free  range  grown.  $1  each. 
CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  NT  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS:  Pul¬ 
lets;  Mammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Free  range. 
LAURA  DECKER,  Stamfordville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Black  Jersey  Giant  pullets  from 
stock  that  have  won  prizes  at  County  Fair  and 
New  York  State  Production  show;  also  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese  and  Muscovy  ducks.  MR.  J.  N.  OS¬ 
BORNE,  R.  No.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS— WHITE  LEGHORNS  and  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants,  sixteen  weeks  to  laying  from  select¬ 
ed  breeders.  Well  grown  on  free  range.  OLEN 
J.  HOPKINSON,  South  Columbia.  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  Pullets  and  Cockerels,  $3 
and  $5  each.  $1.00  down,  remainder.  C.  O.  D. 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  setting,  guaranteed  for  1927. 
Fishel-Halbach  strain.  MRS.  CARMEN  WELCH, 
Ramsey,  Ill. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— We  have 
100  cockerels  for  sale,  selected  from  2400  certi¬ 
fied  chicks  purchased  from  Otto  Ruehle  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley.  These  cockerels  are  an  exceptionally 
fine  lot.  FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgen¬ 
thau,  Jr.,  Owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

100  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS 
$1.10  each.  F.  H.  TOOMBS,  Adams  Center, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— SINGLE  COMB  Brown  Leg¬ 
horn  Cockerels.  May  hatched  $3.00  each. 
HAROLD  PAUL,  Adams  Center,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


TIIOROBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS 
$10.  Hens  $8.  Trio  $25  no  relation.  Jersey 
Giant  Cockerels  June  hatched  $2.00  each.  ADA 
PETRIE,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  R.  No.  2. 


200  BARREN  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
Pullets  May  hatch,  ready  to  lay.  From  Im¬ 
ported  Stock,  trapnested.  Blood  tested  stocfc, 
milk  and  mash  fed,  grown  on  free  range.  Price 
$1.75.  JOHN  A.  LAFLER,  Potter,  N.  Y. 


TWICE  WINNERS  AT  VINELAND:  First 
Barred  Rock  pen  2347  eggs  1926,  2258  eggs 
1927.  Fine  breeding  cockerels  $10.  1927  pen 
blood  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  with  no 
reactors.  H.  W.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  A,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  Y.  


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


BRONZE,  BOURBON  REDS:  White  Tur¬ 
keys.  White  Pekin  and  Muscovy  Ducks.  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese.  Pearl  and  White  Guineas.  Special 
Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND 
FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR¬ 
KEYS.  The  kind  that  do  not  stray.  D.  E. 
GRAY,  Genesco,  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  —  Horning 
Strain-Extra  select  large  framed,  healthy  free 
range — Toms  $10.  C.  LAUGIIMAN,  Dunraven, 
N.  Y. 

- - i<T 

FOR  SALE — Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  Horning 
Strain,  for  breeding.  Hens  $6.00,  Toms  $8.00. 
MRS.  ERNEST  J.  STALDER,  Evans  Mills, 
N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


_ Clipping  Machines _ 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interesting 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


_ Milking  Machines _ 

ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS!!  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY.  2843  West  19th  St..  Chicago.  Illinois. 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  general  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feed¬ 
ing  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities.  Al¬ 
falfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry, 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Ee  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  out 
offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right 
location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaqum  Val¬ 
ley  folder  ahd  get  our  farm  paper— “The  Earth” 
free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Gen¬ 
eral  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


EQUIPPED  20  ACRE  FARM  $2000.  ED¬ 
WARD  JARVIS,  Starke,  Florida. 


_ _ SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED — Position  by  single  man  as  farm 
manager,  twenty-five  years  experience.  Best 
reference.  BOX  441,  c|o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


EXPERIENCED  MARRIED  MAN,  capable 
of  managing  a  farm,  seeks  employment  on 
dairy  farm,  distance  no  object,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  DAVID  JOHNSTON,  Malone,  N.  Y., 
Route  3. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALESMEN  to  sell  our  quality  seeds  direct  to 
farmers  and  planters.  A  good  paying  position 
for  man  acquainted  with  farming.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary,  but  honesty  and  industry  are.  COBB 
CO.,  Franklin,  Mass. 


ACTIVE  MAN  TO  BOOK  ORDERS,  hire 
sub-agents,  and  superintend  this  territory  for 
long  established  firm.  No  investment  or  sales 
experience  necessary.  Money  making  opportun¬ 
ity  for  right  party.  Pay  weekly.  KNIGHT  & 
BOSTWICK,  Newark,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

“SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  siding,  $25 
per  thousand.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Lacey- 
ville,  Pa.” 


3  PLY  ROOFING  PAPER  $1.10  per  100  sq. 
ft.  Seconds.  Send  for  price  list.  WINIKER 
BROTHERS,  Millis,  Mass. 


“NO.  1  SPRUCE  STAVE  Silo  complete  with 
roof,  hoops,  and  doors — 12x24 — $217.80.  Other 
sizes  priced  accordingly.  WHIPPLE  BROS., 
INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimoclf,  Pa. 


DOLLARS  PAID  for  old  envelopes  bearing 
postage  stamps  used  before  1875.  JOHN  W. 
GLAZE,  Westfield,  Alass. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


VIOLINS  REPAIRED— Bows  repaired.  Bar¬ 
gains  in  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds.  Old 
instruments  bought.  GRAY,  the  Violinmaker, 
Brisben,  N.  Y. _ _* _ 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certi¬ 
ficates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa.  _ 

TOBACCO  POWDER  for  Poultry  Feeding. 
Nicotine  1.5%.  Sample  Package  Postpaid  $1.00. 
100  lbs.  $4.50;  300  lbs.  $12.00  F.  O.  B.  York,  Pa., 
Free  Circular.  G.  M.  HABECKER,  Seedsman, 
York,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  32  ft.,  25c 
ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N. 
Y. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  land  for 
sale.  O.  HAWLEY,  Baldwin,  Wis. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  Rams  and 
Ewes,  very  reasonably  priced.  CHAS.  E.  HAS- 
LETT,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


RAMBOUILLET,  SOUTHDOWNS,  Delaine 
Rams,  good  ones,  priced  to  go.  THE  TOWN¬ 
SENDS,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  DELAINE  RAMS  —  Good¬ 
ies,  Yearlings  2-yr-olds.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Price  $25.  J.  C.  WEATHERBY,  Trumansburg, 


7  PARKS  STRAIN  April  hatched  cockerels 
$5  each.  P.  C.— 227.  BERTHA  DEVLIN, 
Arcade,  N.  Y. 

BREEDERS  FROM  ACCREDITED  STOCK. 
April  hatched  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels 
$2,50-$3,  W,  EARL  AKLEY,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

PURE  TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORN 
COCKERELS  from  290  egg  stock,  purebred 
direct.  Pedigreed.  May  hatched.  Peking 
Ducks.  Reasonable.  SHADYLAWN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


DAIRY  FARM  216  ACRES,  16  cows,  bull,  3 
fine  horses,  2  basement  barns,  hen  house,  brooder 
house,  175  hens.  Good  12  room  house  with  fur¬ 
nace,  40  acres  timber,  all  farm  tools  and  crops, 
price  $6,500,  $2000  cash  balance  on  contract. 
ANOTHER  of  157  acres.  12  room  house,  barn 
32x70,  fine  sugar  bush,  land  nearly  level  improv¬ 
ed  road  to  be  built  next  summer,  price  $2,750. 
$1000  cash  balance  to  suit  purchaser.  L.  H. 
SHEFF,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  HEN  MAMMOTH  INCUBATOR— 
Seven  thousand  capacity — First-class  condition. 
GEORGE  MASTERS,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

SWEET  CLOVER  HONEY,  case  two  60  lb. 
cans  $11;  None  better,  sample  15c.  ARTHUR 
BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 

FINEST  QUALITY  HONEY,  Goldenrod, 
buckwheat  blend  60  lb.  $5.75.  120  lb.  $11. 
Goldenrod  mixed  comb  $4.50  &  $4.00  case,  24 
sections  here.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  — 


To  Keep  the  Hogs  Warm 


By  Ray  Inman 


‘fW  piffs  _ 

eomfbtfdble  snefef 


'Cll  \'  pneumonia, pleurisy 

\ » u  aix/coldsafe  caused 

by  exposure 


THAT'S 
THREE  DOSES 
O’  PNEUMONIA 
ALL’TONCE 


w(Mtiehouse< 

furnish  cheap  shelter 
on  pasture 


Keeps  a  fatte  idea 
foe  maVrin  movable 
Houses  far  more 
movable  —  /~~\ 
Hi  wis  free-  y.  JV 
mo  charge 


IMPORTANT  NOTE? 

RECENT  EXPERIMENTS  CONDUCTED  6X  PROP. 
OOFLOUF*  AT  THE  UNNERSITY  OF  PEOfiiA.WSCLOSf 
THAT  ACXO IN  APIS  MAX  BE  OETECTED  VJHB4 
THE  PUS  SATS  'Olff* INSTEAD  OF 'OINK". 

♦  CScn OOVtOUT  IS  PEAK  Of  THE  PlG  tATJN  DEPT. 
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A  New  Exterminator  that  Is 
Absolutely  Safe  to  use  Anywhere! 


►Will  not  injure  human  beings, 
livestock,  dogs,  cats,  poultry, 
yet  is  deadly  to  rats  and  mice  every  time. 

'  Poisons  are  too  dangerous 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic, phosphorus, 
Sarium  carbonate  or  any  deadly  poison. 
Jla.dc  of  powdered  squill  as  recommended 
by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  their 
-^Atest  bulletin  on  "Rat  Control.” 


“Never  saw  anything  work  like  it  did.  We 
are  ordering  from  our  Wholesaler  in  our 
next  order.  It  is  not  necessa.y  to  say  that 
we  arc  pushing  K-R-O."  Huey’s  Pharmacy, 
Sardinia,  Ohio; — 

75c  at  your  druggist;  large  size  (four  times 
as  much)  $2.00.  Sent  postpaid  direct  from 
us  if  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  SOLD  ON 
MONEY -BACK  GUARANTEE.  Tbe 
K-R-O  Company,  Springfield,  OiUO. 


K- 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


iNASSmCEST  TOKE-SWEE  SEIECHVE-P0WE8FBI  DJSIftSCE  GETTER  ’ 

r  Battery  Set/i 

3ers— -whobonghtruterthorongh  0 


America’s  bit 
Corporation  , 
guarantees  in  its  big,  powerful, 
latest  6,  7  and  8  tube  Miraco  sets 
■“the  finest,  most  enjoyable  per- 

lormancaobtainableinhighgrada 

radios.”  UnlessSOdays’useinyour 
Lome  fully  satisfies  you  a  Miraco 
Is  unbeatable  at  any  price  for 
beautiful,  clear  cathedral  tone, 
razor-edge  selectivity,  powerful 
clistancereception,  easy  operation, 
etc. — don’t  buy  its  Your  verdict 
final.  Save  or  make  lots  of  money 
on  sets  and  equipment — write  for 
testimony  of  nearby  users  and 
Aniazi  ng  Special  Factory  Offer. 
Miraco’s  work  equally  fine  on 
“AC”  electric  house  current 
c>r  with  batteries.  Take  your 
choice.  Many  thousands  of  Miraco 


users— whoboughtaf  terthorough  £ 
comparisons  — ■  enjoy  programs  ’ 
Coast  to  Coast,  Canada  to  Mexico, 
loud  and  clear — with  themagnifi-  , 
cent  cathedral  tone  quality  of  cost- 1 
li eat  sets.  Don’t  confuse  Miraco’8 
with  cheap,  “squawky”  radios. 
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t_AL  DIRECT  WITH 
BIS  FACTORY 

Your  Miraco  reaches  you  com¬ 
pletely  assembled,  rigidly  tested, 
fully  guaranteed.  Easy  to  connect 
and  operate.  30  days  trial  free. 
S  year  guarantee  if  you  buy.  You 
tag'-  no  risk,  you  insure  satisfac¬ 
tion,  you  enjoy  rc  k-bottom  money, 
saving  prices  by  dealing  direct  with 
one  of  radio's  oldest,  most  successful 
buildersofjinesets.8insuecessfulyear. 
!  USER- AGENTS !  Make  big  profits  showing  Miraco 
•  -  friends.  Get  Our  SpeciaLWholesale  Prices! 

_ -WEST  RADIO  CORPORATION.  Cincinnati.  O. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

AND  AMAZING 


MIRACO  ••Powerplus1 
Gets— 8  and  7  tube  mod¬ 
els— }’ a  ve  magnificently 
beautiful,  clear  cathedral 
tone  quality.  Turn  one  dia 
for  stations  every where. 
Ultra-selective.  Latest  all- 
metal  shielded  chassis*  Il¬ 
luminated  dial. Fully  guar¬ 
anteed.  Try  one  free  for 
30  days!  Bis:  selection 
of  beautiful  cabinets. 


.  jimer 
one  dial 

,  METAL  SHIELDED] 
CHASSIS 


RETAIL  LIST. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


ANOTHER  BIG  BARGAIN! 

Famous  powerful  bi#  Miraco 
Super  6,  1928  model— ultra  se¬ 
lective!  Thousands  find  it  out¬ 
performs  sets  of  meeb  higher 
price.  30  Days*  Trial  Free. 

Fully  Guaranteed. _ 


\W tkj§J  f  SEND  NO  MONEY — SO 
B  ^  DAYS'  TRIAL,  Special 

Wholesale  Price  Offer  to  User-Agents,  Bank 
Ref  erences,  testimony  of  nearby  Miraco  users 
— all  the  proof  you  want — sent  with  catalog. 

mail  wupmTMtmwA 

(GAIN!  V  ^!SSe*,E»5®S5 


HectrifyApy  Radio 

MIDWEST" K  0  -BATTERY  j 
f  light  Socket 
Power  Units  I 


A  *  **B”  a n9  ‘'C”  power, 
direct  from  light  socket,  with¬ 
out  batteries!  Write  for  Mid¬ 
west  prices  and  discounts.  Un¬ 
its  are  highest  grade— lastingly 
dependable,  quiet  in  operation. 
fully  guaranteed.  Mail  coupon! 


553  K  »  63  ES  fg  GEI »»  B5 .1 

df  MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP’N 
^  Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 

$  454.  C  Miraco  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

.■^WITHOUT  OBLIGATION,  send  me  free  literature.  AMAZ1NU  Sl’LOAL 


IIS  COUPON 
8S  MOT 
AN  ORDER 


i 


send  me  free 

WHOLESALE  rttiuti  UfTLlt,  testimony  oS  aearby  users,  etc, 


NAMB 


ADDRESS 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  FRANKLYN- 
PRESS,  Milford,  N.  H. 


21  BEAUTIFULLY  ENGRAVED  CHRIST¬ 
MAS  CARDS.  Paneled,  Bordered,  Different. 
Matched  envelopes.  Money-back  guarantee,  $1 
prepaid.  CLARENCE  KASPER,  Webster, 
N.  Y. 


100  ENVELOPES,  200  sheets  paper  8j4x5j4, 
name  and  address  on  each,  2  Beautiful  Christ¬ 
mas  cards  $1.  Plain  copy  requested.  WILBUR 
D.  HALL,  R.  D.  No.  4,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


LANDSCAPE  YOUR  HOME  with  BOX¬ 
WOOD,  profitable  to  raise  as  well  as  ornamental. 
Well  rooted  plants  $1.20  dozen.  Delivered.  Write 
BAZZANELLA,  Mineral,  Va. 


PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small 
lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  ex¬ 
press.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  ber¬ 
ries.  pecans,  vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and 
shrubs.  Free  catalog  in  colors.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 
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( Continued  from  page  9) 


own  one  farm  up  in  Vermont  and  that’s 
about  all  I  can  stand  on  my  present 
salary!” 

There  is  an  atmosphere  of  quiet, 
calm,  but  very  efficient  business  meth- 
ods  about  the  President’s  entire  office 
and  he  impressed  me  as  being  a  kindly, 
friendly  man,  intensely  sincere  and 
earnest,  and  doing  the  best  he  can  in 
his  great  position. 

At  the  close  of  our  interview,  Mr. 
Coobb  said :  “Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  you  would  mind  having  your  picture 
taken  with  some  real  dirt  farmers?” 

“No,  I  would  not  mind  at  all,”  said 
Mr.  Coolidge,  “if  you  can  wait  a  few 
minutes.  The  boys  from  the  press  are 
coming  in  to  see  me  now,  and  if  you 
will  wait  until  they  are  gone  I  shall  be 
glad  to  accommodate.” 

So  we  waited  a  little  while,  and  then 
went  out  on  the  White  House  lawn 
with  him  for  the  picture.  After  it  was 
over,  we  expressed  our  appreciation, 
and  President  Coolidge  said: 

“That’s  all  right.  If  I  never  had 
anything  harder  to  do  than  haver  my 
picture  taken  once  in  a  while,  this 
would  not  be  a  hard  job.” 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

of  their  hands  and  saw  the  cattle  in  their 
stanchions,  waiting  eagerly  to  be  fed, 
there  came  again  a  glimpse  of  that  thing 
we  call  happiness. 

So,  also,  did  Mother  and  those  other 
farm  women  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
know,  obtain  something  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  compensations  of  rural  life.  Well 
I  remember  how,  after  Mother  had 
worked  all  summer  in  the  hot  kitchen 
putting  up  the  berries  and  preserves  of 
various  kinds  for  the  coming  winter,  with 
what  great  pride  she  would  take  her  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  down  into  the  cellar  to 
show  them  the  long  rows  of  canned  stuff 
which  she  had  preserved  with  her  own 
hands. 

That  fine  old  southern  farm  paper. 
The  Progressive  Farmer,  has  been  pub¬ 
lishing  a  series  of  letters  from  country 
folks  on  the  subject,  ‘Country  Things  I 
Love  Most.’  These  letters  state  so  well 
from  actual  experience  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  country  things  which  make  for 
happiness  that  I  cprcte  portions  of  them 
here. 

One  country  woman  writes : 

These  thing’s  I  love: 

The  sound  and  sight  of  wild  geese  in  a 
snake-like  line  against  a  dull  November 
sky. 

Roaring  fires  in  stoves  and  fireplaces. 

The  distant  sound  of  a  woodsman’s  axe. 
The  nicker  of  a  horse  for  his  corn. 

Another  farm  woman  says : 

I  love  the  early  morning  hush  before 
the  summer  dawn,  and  the  soft  spring  rain 
that  comes  to  wake  my  newly  planted  gar¬ 
den — the  silvery  kind  that  falls  with  the 
sun  “a-shining  through.” 

The  quiet  solitudes,  w’here  one  may  steal 
away  and  be  alone  and  yc-t  not  lonely. 

I  love  the  white  fairy  veil  of  the  first 
snowflakes  over  the  bare  brown  hills  and 
woods  and  dark  green  pines  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  cold  gray  sky. 

I  love  the  long  low  western  hill  guarding 
the  home  spot,  over  which  winds  the  long 
white  road  where  people  come  to  us,  bright 
in  the  morning  sunlight,  dark  under  the 
storm  cloud’s  shadow,  or  pale  and  peaceful 
under  the  evening  star.  Through  this  star 
as  a  child  I  saw  the  lost  baby  brother  I 
had  never  seen;  through  it  an  answer  could 
come  to  the  long,  long  thoughts  of  youth; 
through  it,  when  old  age  shall  come,  I  shall 
look  to  “that  still  land  beyond  the  evening 
star.” 

No  business  in  the  world  is  as  closely 
associated  with  the  home  as  is  farming. 
No  business  gives  the  father  such  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  personal  contact  with  his 
children.  In  the  city,  the  father  leaves 
in  the  morning  before  the  younger  chil¬ 
dren  are  up,  and  often  he  gets  home  so 
late  that  the  children  are  in  bed.  If  he 
sees  them  at  all,  it  is  when  he  is  tired 
and  worn  from  the  labors  of  the  day. 

No  place  n  the  world  equals  the  farm 
home  for  the  rearing  of  children  and  for 
the  opportunity  of  giving  them  the  asso¬ 
ciation  with  natural  growing  things  of 


both  plant  and  animal  life,  a  place  to 
play  in  the  open  air  under  natural  condi¬ 
tions,  and  the  fresh  air  and  food  of  the 
farm  to  build  their  young  bodies.  No 
place  in  the  world  is  so  good  as  the  farm 
in  the  training  of  both  the  boy  and  the 
girl  in  habits  of  work  and  responsibility 
that  will  mean  their  success  later  in  life. 

So,  also,  the  farm  home,  perhaps  in 
larger  proportion  than  other  homes,  is 
the  place  where  love  abides.  Problems 
of  the  business  are  mutual  ones  to  be 
worked  out  by  both  father  and  mother 
together.  Perhaps  it  is  the  soil  and  the 
natural  things  of  life  which  surround  the 
men  and  women  of  the  farm  which  give 
them  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  and 
steadfastness  toward  each  other,  toward 
their  community,  their  country,  and  their 
God.  -  ’ 

These  associations  and  experiences  the 
farm  boy  who  has  gone  to  the  city  never 
forgets.  Whatever  his  so-called  success 
may  be,  deep  in  his  heart  these  memories 
are  ever  calling  him  back.  No  matter 
how  high  he  has  climbed  in  worldly  power 
and  material  attainment,  he  seldom  again 
is  able  to  touch  the  high  spots  of  happi¬ 
ness  That  come  to  those  who  work  and 
live  upon  the  land  and  who  are  able  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  simple  and  funda¬ 
mental  happiness. 


Millbank  Brings  Back  Its 
Bacon 

( Continued  from  page  16) 

stopped,  and  we  tried  and  tried  but  it 
wouldn’t  do  nothing  but  sputter. 

Well,  Mike  cussed,  and  I  did,  too,  but 
it  didn’t  help  or  start  the  car.  Then 
Mike  had  an  idea. 

“I  got  a  can  of  high  test  gas  I  used 
to  start  her  the  other  day.”  he  says. 
“Wait  here  and  Twill  get  it.” 

He  left  me  sitting  there,  and  soon  came 
back  with  an  ordinary  oil  can,  and  we 
raised  up  the  hood  and  opened  the  pet 
cocks  and  he  squirted  the  mixture  into 
the  cylinders.  He  closed  them  and  set  the 
can  down,  and  then  cranked  the  car  and 
it  started  off  fine. 

Just  then  a  vibration  shook  the  squirt 
can  off  the  running  board  and  it  fell  on 
the  ground.  I  reached  over  and  picked 
it  up  and  some  of  the  stuff  got  on  my 
hand.  Then  I  got  a  good  whiff.  It  was 
ether ! 

(To  be  continued ) 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed,  good 
flavor.  Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1;  10,  $1.75.  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  pounds,  7Sc;  10,  $1.25.  Pay  when  receiv¬ 
ed.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— GOOD,  SWEET,  CHEW¬ 
ING  3  pounds,  75c;  5— $1.00;  10— $1.75.  Smok- 
ing,  3  pounds  50c;  5 — 75c;  10 — $1.25.  UNITED 
FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  SMOKING 

TOBACCO  10  pounds  $1.50.  Pipe  Free;  lay 
postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Cigars,  Twists. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  75c.  Pa? 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION, 
A6,  Paducah,  Ky. 


SPECIAL  OFFER— Chewing  or  smoking  5 
>s.  $1.00;  ten  $1.75;  tell  kind  wanted.  Cigars 
1.95  for  50.  Satisfaction  guaranted;  pay  when 
;ceived.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West 
adueah,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES— Combings  made  up.  Booklet, 
EVA  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y.  _ 

LADIES— A  Xmas  present.  Your  monogram 
printed  on  100  sheets  bond  paper,  namecf(anil^E 
dress  on  100  envelopes,  in  cabinet  $2.50.  l 
PRINTERY.  Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y.  _ . 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS  ^ 

VIRGIN  WOOL  YARN  FOR  SALE  BY  man- 

acturer  at  bargain.  Samples  free.  ri. 
kRTLETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 


‘FURS,  HIDES,  WOOL— Important  P»c®.  aor 
.  List  just  out.  No  shipment  too  small 
Write  today.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Succ 


a*er,  Pa.” 
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Service  Bureau 

*5^'  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
?  .  and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Do  Not  Pay  An  Advance  Listing 
Fee  on  Property 

We  came  In  contact  with  the  American 
Pusiness  Brokers,  Inc.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
They  pretend  to  be  real  estate  men  who 
are  very  successful  In  the  selling  of  all 
property.  However,  they  ask  you  to  pay 
them  $33.50  as  an  advertising  fee  at  the 
time  of  listing  property.  Now,  are  they 
reliable?  Or  is  it  only  a  fake  to  get  the 
$33.50  without  results?  The  National  Busi¬ 
ness  Brokers  Corporation  Is  another  of  the 
same  kind.  If  these  concerns  are  only 
fakes,  people  should  be  warned,  as  they 
are  all  good  talkers.  Any  information  you 
can  give  me  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

'"THE  number  of  letters  we  have  re- 

*  ceived  from  subscribers  indicates  that 
these  companies  are  flooding  farm  com¬ 
munities  with  their  literature.  We  wrote 
to  the  Columbus  Better  Business  Bureau 
for  information  about  these  firms. 

They  replied  that  the  National  Business 
Brokers  Corporation  is  operated  by  Fred 
G.  Wolf  who  stated  he  is  the  sole  owner. 
Although  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  the 
amount  of  advance  fees  collected,  the 
Columbus  Better  Business  Bureau  esti¬ 
mates  that  at  least  $100,000  have  been 
collected  by  the  National  Business  Brokers 
Corporation  in  one  year. 

When  Wolf  was  asked  for  a  report  of 
properties  sold  by  him,  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  states  that  he  submitted  a 
list  of  nine  properties.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  list  submitted  contained 
no  farm  properties. 

The  Columbus  Better  Business  Bureau 

says : 

“The  American  Business  Brokers  is 
operated  along  exactly  the  same  lines, 
our  information  would  seem  to  show,  and 
is  supervised  by  a  man  formerly  in  the 
employ  of  the  National  organization. 

“From  time  to  time  we  have  presented 
facts  concerning  the  operations  of  these 
companies  to  the  Postal  authorities  and  to 
local  authorities,  who,  it  would  seem,  are 
helpless  to  regulate  this  business.  As  you 
probably  know,  Ohio  has  joined  the  other 
states  in  setting  up  a  real  estate  Board  of 
Examiners  and  now  has  a  real  estate  law, 
which  will  require  all  dealers  and  sales¬ 
men  to  be  licensed.  We  are  insisting 
that  these  companies  must  be  licensed 
under  this  law,  and  have  already  made 
our  report  to  the  Board  of  Real  Estate 
Examiners  which  should  result,  we  feel, 
in  their  applications  being  denied.  This 
law  became  effective  on  September  15  of 
this  year.  We  are  hoping  for  results  in 
the  near  future.” 

The  Service  Bureau  does  not  recom¬ 
mend  paying  an  advance  fee  to  any  real 
estate  company.  The  report  on  these  two 
companies  speaks  for  itself. 


Avoid  “Tipster  Sheets”  and 
Mining  Stocks 

I  have  been  taking  the  Financial  Cri¬ 
terion  published  by  Equitable  Publishing 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  three  months 
and  would  like  to  invest  a  little  money 
In  some  low-priced  stock.  They  advise 
the  purchase  of  Ardsiey  Butte  and  Al¬ 
varez  Mining.  This  morning  I  received 
a  night  letter  from  them  advising  me  to 
Purchase  Ardsiey  Butte.  Two  weeks  ago 
I  received  one  of  the  same  nature.  The 
stock  at  that  time  went  from  75  to  92 
In  a  few  days. 

What  makes  me  suspicious  Is  the  fact 
that  these  night  letters  come  at  their  ex¬ 
pense  and  their  only  Income  is  from  the 
four  dollar  subscription.  There  are  no  ad¬ 
vertisements.  I  hope  they  are  O.K.  but 
suspect  they  may  be  connected  with  the 
Promoters  of  some  fake  stocks.  Can  you 
advise  ? 

0UR  subscriber  has  followed  the  right 
course  in  investigating  before  invest- 
mg.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this 
letter  we  wrote  to  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  asking  them  for  information 
the  Financial  Criterion.  The  follow- 
lnR  is  a  part  of  the  report  sent  us : 

“Among  the  several  so-called  financial 
Papers  recently  appearing  in  Boston,  is 
‘I  he  Financial  Criterion”,  published  by  the 
Equitable  Publishing  Co.,  Unity  Building, 
185  Devonshire  St.  Jacob  W.  Stollin  is 
fiven  as  Editor  of  the  publication.  Stollin 
^as  formerly  writer  of  a  tipster  sheet  put 
out  by  Withington  &  Co.,  a  concern  con¬ 
nected  with  the  G.  F.  Redmond  &  Com¬ 
pany  bucket  shop.” 


“When  interviewed,  Mr.  Stollin  re¬ 
fused  to  supply  the  usual  pertinent  facts 
which  most  reputable  companies  are  will¬ 
ing  to  give,  and  most  emphatically  declined 
to  state  who  were  the  owners  and  prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  company.  The  office  of  the 
company  is  reported  rented  to  Arthur  H. 
Waldo,  employee  of  W.  L.  Jarvis  &  Co. 
Persons  on  the  Jarvis  mailing  list  have 
recently  received  this  new  publication.” 

The  July  21  issue  devoted  choice  space 
to  recommending  the  stock  of  Ardsiey 
Butte  Mines  Corp.,  listed  on  the  Boston 
Curb  Exchange,  and  represented  by  the 
“Financial  Criterion”  thus:  “An  Excep¬ 
tional  Bargain  Sells  at  75  cents.  Analyzes 
$3.08!  1” 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid  in 
October,  1927 

Paid  op  to  December  31,  1925.  .$21,359.30 

During  1926  .  31,102.06 

January  1  to  October  31,  1927  .  30,462.87 


Total  Paid  to  Date  . $82,924.23 

C.  A.  Fisher,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  .  $  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  right  ankle. 

W.  J.  Curtis,  Wolcott,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Car  turned  over — injured  back,  ribs,  face, 
ear. 

Raymond  Thomas,  Alba,  Pa.  ...  30.00 

Thrown  frotn  load  of  oats — dislocated 
right  wrist. 

I.  Brownstein,  Mohticello,  N.  Y.  35.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  chest  and 
shoulder. 

W.  L.  Hartnett,  Manlius,  N.  Y...  20.00 

Auto  overturned — lacerated  face,  hands, 
arms,  legs. 

E.  W.  Morton,  Riehford,  N.  Y.  .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — contused  chest. 

Geo.  Crandall,  Dewittville,  N.  Y.  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  right  tibia 

A.  E.  Walter,  Webster,  N.  Y.  ..  70.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — bruised  hip ,  should¬ 
er,  fractured  arm. 

R.  L.  Bostwick,  Felton,  Del.  ...  34.28 

Runaway  team  damaged  wagon— fractured 
collarbone. 

Thomas  Jones,  Finksburg,  Md. .  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — displaced  calavicle, 
contusions. 

LaRue  Loomis  Est.,  Afton,  N.  Y.  500.00 

Auto  struck  by  train — killed  (compromise). 

A.  Briggs,  Watertown,  N.  Y. _  50.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  right  arm. 

Wm.  W.  Woodward,  Tully,  N.  Y.  67.14 


Auto  collided  with  trolley — fractured 

skull,  arm. 

W.  K.  Francisco,  Amsterdam, 

N.  Y . . .  10.00 

Auto  wrecked — contused  nose,  sprained 

right  elhoiv. 

Michael  Furio,  Croton  Falls, 

N.  Y .  40.00 


Auto  collision — cut  head,  shoulder  ( two 
policies) . 

John  Redden,  Tully,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  ear,  temple, 
shoulder,  thumb. 

G.  W.  Farley,  Parish,  N.  Y.  ...  60.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs,  injured 
side. 

Anselm  Woeltner,  Amsterdam, 

N.  Y .  98.57 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  scalp, 
shoulder,  back. 

John  Sneed,  Center  Moriches, 

N.  Y .  30.00 

Wagon  and  auto  collided — injured  right 
hip. 

B.  B.  West,  Athens,  Pa .  38.57 

Thrown  from  wagon — punctured  right 
axilla. 

William  Shupe,  Mechanlcsvllle, 

Pa .  108.57 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — fractured 
clavicle,  internal.  » 

Adelbert  D.  King,  Corry,  Pa.  ..  32.86 

Thrown  from  wagon — wrenched  ankle. 
Harvey  T.  Osborne,  Slippery 

Rock,  Pa.  . . .  80.00 

Thrown  from  wagon  struck  by  auto — 
fractured  ribs. 

Oscar  S.  Wiley,  Hadley,  Pa....  20.00 

Auto  collision— shoulder  bruised,  head 
lacerated. 

Charles  F.  Ingoldsby  Est.,  Hart- 

wick  Seminary,  N.  Y.  .  1000.00 

Train  struck  car— fatally  injured. 

Wallace  Griffin,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Auto  collision— bruised  left  knee. 

Hobert  E.  Rollins,  Cortland, 

N.  Y .  40.00 

Auto  collision — lacerated  shoulder  and 
bruises. 

Starr  Warner,  So.  New  Berlin, 

N.  Y .  80.00 

Car  tipped  over — fractured  both  bones  in 
leg. 

Katherine  Bellinger,  Verona, 

N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  collision— cut  under  right  eye. 

Byrd  T.  Storrs,  Plymouth,  N.  Y.  42.86 
Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  shoulder. 
Mortimer  Parker,  Marathon, 

N.  Y .  12.86 

Throzvn  from  wagon — concussion  of  brain, 
contused  body. 

Lizzie  Gesseli,  Merldale,  N.  Y..  130.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — collis  fracture 
both  wrists. 

Harry  Tait,  Welisvllle,  N.  Y.  ..  10.00 

Thrown  frotn  buggy — sprained  left  knee. 
David  W.  Jones,  Watervllle, 

N.  Y . - .  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  left  leg. 


$2980.71 


The  Service  Bureau  cannot  emphasize 
too  strongly  that  it  is  at  all  times 
unwise  to  buy  stock  without  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  banker  in  whom  you 
have  the  utmost  confidence.  “Tips”  are 
seldom  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  buyer 
and  Tipster  sheets  in  general  seek  to  in¬ 
terest  the  buyer  in  stocks  of  doubtful 
value.  The  man  who  advises  haste  in 
buying  should  be  avoided.  Our  reader  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  “Investigating  be¬ 
fore  he  invested”. 

Does  the  Alpha  Co.  Owe  You 
Money? 

VY/E  have  recently  received  a  few  let- 

*  *  ters  from  people  who  have  for¬ 
ward  ed  money  to  the  Alpha  Company,  a 
home  work  scheme,  for  materials.  We 
have  been  informed  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  at  Paterson  that  the  Alpha 
Company  have  gone  out  of  business.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  been  informed  that  the 
members  of  this  company  have  promised 
to  make  restitution  where  the  deposit  was 
made  and  they  were  unable  to  live  up  to 
the  contract.  All  of  our  subscribers  who 
have  sent  money  to  them  and  have  failed 
to  get  materials  should  at  once  communi¬ 
cate  with  us.  We  will  forward  the  in¬ 
formation  to  the  proper  authorities  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  make  their  promise 
good. 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 

E  received  your  letter  and  the 
**  check  of  ten  dollars.  We  surely 
were  surprised  that  you  had  gotten  it  so 
soon  and  we  thank  you  many,  many  times 
for  the  help  you  have  extended  to  us.„ 
We  would  have  never  gotten  the  money 
back  if  it  had  not  been  for  you.  We  read 
letter  after  letter  in  your  paper  where  you 
have  helped  some  poor  honest  one  from 
the  dreadful  crooks  in  the  world.  We  are 
indeed  satisfied  because  as  I  said  before 
we  would  have  never  gotten  it  at  all  if  it 
had  not  been  for  your  help. 

“We  wish  again  to  thank  you  and  may 
success  and  good  luck  follow  you  now 
and  years  to  come.” — Mr.  C.  M.,  New 
York. 


Questions  About  Investments 

1  am  writing  for  Information  about  the 
United  Producers  Company  of  Kentucky. 
They  claim  to  own  and  operate  coal  mines 
near  Pineville,  Ky.  They  are  selling  stock 
in  this  vicinity. 

We  have  no  record  of  this  stock.  In 
any  event  we  strongly  advise  against  buy¬ 
ing  stock  in  any  coal  company.  The  soft 
coal  industry  is  in  the  depths  of  depres¬ 
sion  and  the  anthracite  business  is  not 
much  better.  Leave  all  such  stocks  alone. 
Moreover  good  stocks  are  not  sold  by 
traveling  agents. — G.  T.  H. 

*  *  * 

A  young  man  called  on  me  today  and 
wanted  me  to  Invest  some  money  In  the 
National  Cash  Credit  Ass’n.  which  pays 
8%  and  after  one  year  I  can  call  in  and 
get  it  at  once. 

Without  passing  unfavorably  on  this 
particular  enterprise  we  are  not  ready  to 
recommend  any  investment  which  promises 
8  per  cent.  That  return  cannot  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  present  market  without  risk 
and  generally  serious  risk. — G.  T.  H. 

*  *  * 

I  have  $500  that  I  would  like  to  Invest  in 
securities  at  6  or  7  per  cent.  What  would 
you  advise.  Also  what  do  you  know  or 
think  of  the  United  Banker  Corp.  What 
percent,  do  they  pay?  Do  you  advise  people 
to  buy  common  stock  very  often? 

Few  securities  are  to  be  had  with  the 
yield  you  ask.  The  best  opportunities  in 
our  opinion  are  to  be  found  in  electric 
light  and  power  preferred  stocks.  We 
think  well  of  Alabama  Power  preferred 
paying  $7  annually  selling  around  114  or 
Carolina  Power  &  Light  preferred  also 
paying  $7  and  selling  around  110.  These 
stocks  are  not  listed  but  have  a  good  mar¬ 
ket  and  can  be  bought  through  any  good 
broker  or  your  own  bank.  We  are  not 
ready  to  recommend  shares  in  investment 
trusts  until  they  have  met  the  test  of  de¬ 
preciation.  We  do  not  advise  purchase  of 
common  stock  at  this  time  when  prices  are 
at  the  highest  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. —  j 
G.  T.  H.  I 


Tliaito 

giving 


There  has  been  a  mighty 
change  in  American  living 
conditions  since  the  first 
Thanksgiving  turkey  dinner 
was  served  in  1621.  Science, 
American  ingenuity  and  mod¬ 
em  methods  have  made  pos¬ 
sible  practically  all  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences 
of  the  finest  city  residence  in 
the  most  remote  farm  home. 
One  of  the  important  links 
in  the  chain  of  merchandising 
that  brings  these  things  to 
you  is  your  local  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store. 
Before  Thanksgiving  time 
comes,  with  its  usual  holiday 
feast  and  entertainment,  you 
should  visit  your  local  “tag” 
store  and  select  the  modern 
cooking  utensils,  kitchen 
helps,  cutlery,  silverware  and 
such  things  that  will  make 
the  dinner  better  and  easier 
to  prepare. 

Also,  you  should  ask  about 
a  radio  set  to  bring  the 
many  wonderful  radio  pro¬ 
grams  into  your  home  on  that 
day  and  all  of  the  others  fol¬ 
lowing.  You  will  find  every¬ 
thing  offered  in  these  stores 
to  be  of  dependable  quality 
and  the  best  possible  values 
that  your  money  can  buy. 
Be  sure  you  find  a  store  with 
the  “tag”  in  the  window. 


Your  “Farm  Service1 
Hardware  Men 


Three  out  of  Five  Cows  can  giv 

More  Winter  Milk 
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kAIRY  authorities  agree 
that  the  biggest  thief  of 
dairy  profits  is  expensive  win¬ 
ter  feeding  that  fails  to  register 
in  the  milk  pails.  It  is  claimed 
that  three  out  of  five  cows — in 
the  average  dairy — are  capable  of  giving 
more  milk  for  the  feed  they  consume. 

Where  is  the  leak?  What  is  the  trouble? 
In  most  cases  it  is  a  failure  to  fit  the  feed¬ 
ing  procedure  to  the  changing  conditions 
of  the  season.  Very  few  cows  have  the 
natural  vigor  and  bodily  health  to  suddenly 
change  from  pasture  to  barn-feeding  with¬ 
out  a  let-up  in  production.  The  milk-flow 
falls  off  just  when  feeding  costs  are  highest. 

Outside  aid  is  needed — something 
besides  good  feed  and  good  housing. 
Assimilation — the  ability  to  turn  good 
food  into  milk — is  the  key  to  money¬ 
making  cows  in  winter.  Kow-Kare 
supplies  just  what  every  cow  needs 
during  the  winter  months.  It  acts  directly 
on  the  organs  of  digestion  and  assimilation 
- — strengthens,  regulates,  rebuilds. 

While  aiding  the  cow  in  getting  from  her 
feed  every  possible  ounce  of  milk,  Kow- 
Kare  at  the  same  time  builds  into  her  the 
vigor  to  resist  disease.  Its  use  costs  noth¬ 
ing;  the  added  milk  yield  pays  for  it  many 
times  over.  To  avoid  breakdowns,  to  in¬ 
sure  full  milkings,  use  Kow-Kare  regularly. 
The  investment  is  so  slight — the  results  so 
sure.  It  requires  only  a  t,ablespoonful  of 


this  highly  concentrated  regulator 
with  the  feed,  one  to  two  weeks  each 
month,  to  keep  each  cow  on  the  profit 
side  of  the  ledger.  A  few  cents  per 
cow  per  month  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  this  profit-insurance. 

Stamp  Out 

Expensive  Cow  Disorders 

Kow-Kare — -through  its  direct  invigorat¬ 
ing  action  on  the  digestive  and  genital  or¬ 
gans — has  a  30-year  record  of  money-saving 
service  to  cow  owners.  In  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Scours,  Bunches,  Milk 
Fever  and  similar  troubles  Kow-Kare 
enjoys  a  well-earned  reputation  from 
coast  to  coast.  Dairymen  who  know 
its  benefits  never  fail  to  call  upon 
this  proven  remedy  in  case  of 
trouble. 


Home-Mix  Your  Own 
Complete  Mineral 

With  Kow-Kare  you  can  easily  mix  your 
own  complete  mineral  at  a  surprisingly  low 
cost — a  mixture  of  recognized  conditioning 
value. 

Simply  mix  30  lbs.  of  salt,  30 
lbs.  fine-ground  lime,  30  lbs. 
steamed  bone  meal  and  four 
cans  (large)  Kow-Kare.  For 
well  under  ?6  per  hundred  you 
will  have  an  unbeatable  mineral. 
Use  80  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a 
ton  of  grain. 


Use  Kow-Kare  Before 
Calving — It  Pays 

The  dual  function  of  milk-produc¬ 
tion  and  raising  a  healthy  calf  each 
year  involves  a  strain  too  severe  to 
allow  a  valuable  cow  to  undergo  without 
positive  outside  aid.  Elements  that  are 
lacking  in  the  feed — no  matter  how  efficient 
the  ration — are  needed  to  aid  the  cow  in  the 
terrific  strain  of  the  freshening  period. 

Kow-Kare  supplies  the  needed  help  for 
the  genital  organs.  It  builds  up  vitality  to 
insure  the  cow  against  the  serious  disorders 
that  so  often  follow  calf  birth.  Feed  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Kow-Kare  with  the  grain  for 
two  to  three  weeks  before  and  after  fresh¬ 
ening.  It  will  be  the  best  :  restment  you 
ever  made.  Feed  dealers,  general  stores, 
and  druggists  supply  Kow-Kare.  Large  size 
$1.25,  six  cans  $6.25;  small  size  65c.  If 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  we  will  mail 
direct,  postpaid. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc* 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


MOW  READY-NEW 
ILLUSTRATED  EDITION 


[Write  for  our  valuable  free 
book,  "More  Milk  from  the 
Cows  You  Have.  ” 
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A  Visit  to  Muscle  Shoals 

Some  Impressions  ot  Uncle  Sam’s  Man  Made  Niagara  of  the  South 

)NE  of  the  most  picturesque,  interest-  By  g  R.  EASTMAN 

ing  and  important  rivers  in  Amirica  ** 

is  the  Tennessee.  Dig  out  the  old  ,  various  timgs  since,  but  the  canals  and  locks! 
geography  and  look  it  up  for  it  may  have  never  been  completely  finished  for  prac-- 
n  a  lot  to  you  as  a  citizen  and  a  farmer.  tical  full  time  operation  over  alb  the  course! 

[  will  note  that  it  rises  in  the  mountains  But  in  recent  years,  the  great  power  possi-* 
astern  Tennessee  and  goes  plunging  down  bilities  of  the  Tennessee  have  over-shadowed 

southerly  direction  until  it  reaches  north-  even  those  of  navigation.  In  the  Muscle 

Alabama.  Then  it  turns  west,  crosses  the  Shoals  district,  the  river  falls  134  feet  in 

hern  part  of  Alabama,  turns  almost  di-  thirty-seven  miles.  Much  consideration  was 

ly  north  and  flows  again  across  the  state  given  for  years  to  the  building  of  dams  that 

rennessee  through  Kentucky,  and  empties  would  make  this  tremendous  power  available, 

the  Ohio  River  not  far  from  where  the  America’s  need  of  nitrates  for  ammunition 

0  joins  the  Mississippi.  and  for  fertilizer  during  the  World  War 

he  power  and  navigation  possibilities  of  finally  brought  things  to  a  head. 

Tennessee  River  have  interested  men  for  In  1916,  Congress  passed  the  National  De- 
r  a  hundred  years.  As  long  ago  as  1824,  fense  Act,  providing  twenty  million  dollars 

sident  Monroe  recommended  a  survey  to  establish  a  power  dam  and  nitrate  plants 

hat  part  of  the  river  known  as  the  Muscle  to  manufacture  ammunition  in  time  of  war 

als.  This  is  a  thirty-seven  mile  stretch  of  and  fertilizers  in  time  of  peace.  Two  nitrate 

Tennessee  near  the  city  of  Florence,  in  plants,  known  as  No.  1  and  No.  2,  were  built 

them  Alabama.  Tradition  has  it  that  this  near  Muscle  Shoals,  and  in  1918,  dam  No.  2, 

ion  of  the  river  was  so  named  because  the  known  as  the  Wilson  Dam,  was  authorized, 

ians  said  that  it  took  “heap  big  muscle”  The  work  on  the  dam  was  continued  off  and 

jet  a  canoe  over  these  shoals.  President  on  and  was  not  finally  completed  until  1926. 

nroe  said  in  1824  that  building  a  canal  In  order  to  understand  why  the  United 
und  these  shoals  was  one  of  the  three  States  government  was  interested  in  building 
;t  important  transportation  projects  in  these  nitrate  plants  and  the  big  dam  at  Muscle 

lerica.  Work  was  started  on  this  job  in  Shoals,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  how 

1  and  many  millions  have  been  spent  at  important  nitrates  are  for  making  explosives 


of  these  Chilean  nitrates,  America  would 
have  been  nearly  helpless  for  a  time  at  least, 
until  she  could  have  established  her  own 
plants  and  by  that  time  Germany  might  have 
won  the  war. 

In  times  of  peace,  nitrate  plants  are 
equally  important  for  the  production  of  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Two  of  the  principal  sources  of 
mineral  nitrogen  are  nitrate  of  soda  and  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia.  All  of  the  nitrate  of 
soda  must  be  imported  from  Chile  and  in 
addition  to  the  original  cost  there  is  a  large 
export  duty  on  all  the  costs  of  handling  and 
long  distance  transportation.  Before  the  war, 
the  United  States  imported  only  about  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  nitrates  exported  from  Chile. 
Germany  also  took  twenty  per  cent,  France 
ten  per  cent,  and  England  forty  per  cent,  but 
in  1923  the  United  States  was  importing 
( Continued  on  page  6) 
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Strength  ^  -L 
Resiliency^ 


T 


'HE  framework  of  all  Fisher  Bodies — like  the  framework  of 
all  quality  bodies  without  exception — is  made  of  wood, 
powerfully  braced  with  malleable  iron  and  steel  braces. — To  supply  Fisher 
with  sufficient  lumber  for  body  manufacture,  approximately  160  acres  of  timber 
land,  equal  to  a  quarter'section — most  of  it  hardwood — are  cleared  every  work' 
ing  day. — The  framework  consists  of  a  strong  foundation  and  a  superstructure. 
W ood  is  necessary,  because  it  is  the  Qnly  material  which  combines  the  necessary 
resiliency  with  the  necessary  strength.  Resiliency  is  necessary,  because  an  auto' 
mobile  body  is  subjected  to  road  shocks,  strains  and  stresses.  Wood,  and  wood 
only,  will  stand  up  satisfactorily.  Wood,  and  only  wood,  will  deaden  the  noise 
and  absorb  the  shocks. 

There  are  no  stronger 
bodies  built  than  those 
which  Fisher  builds — 
and  none  which  stand 
up  better  or  longer. 

t  t  t 

Composite  Construction — 

All  Fisher  Bodies  are  of  com¬ 
posite  wood  and  steel  construc¬ 
tion,  which  affords  flexibility, 
durability  and  greater  strength. 

The  wood  reinforces  the  steel 
and  the  steel  reinforces  the 
wood. 


Lumber — The  lumber  for  Fisher  Bodies  is 
carefully  selected  and  seasoned,  and  subjected 
to  many  close  inspections,  both  before  and 
after  being  cut  for  building  into  a  body. 


A  Fisher  Body  framewor\  from 
the  interior.  Note  the  sturdy 
construction,  in  which  the  finest 
of  hardwoods  are  used. 


Body  by  FISHER 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  -  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 

3aw£  firewood,  lumber,  :ath.  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money  -  making 

Guaranteed  -T\  Prices  Aise  H  &  2.  all  steel 
-At  y  Concrete  Mixers  —  money  savez 
on.  all  concrete  icbs 

Write  .oday  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing:  all  kinds  saws;  engines. 


SAW 


feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  anc 
lence.Ford&Fordson  Attachments 
etc  Full  ot  surprising  Bargains. 


HERTZLER 
Box  41 


&  ZOOK  CO 

Belleville,  Pa, 


CUT  f  INTER  FUEL 


THE 

EASY 

WAV 


teat  helper .  tor  TbSowna.  Bttvo  nionef 

eadbaekacbeo  every  year.  YOU  CAN  TOO-  Semi  for  fre« 
Catalog  showing  low  prices.  Address  Dept,  q  3  , 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO. ,  300  W.  ADAMS  SI .  CHICAGO,  ILL 


This  Seal 
Stays 
on  Tree 


Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees 

Yes,  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why?  Because  they 
are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings  instead  of 
piece  roots,  and  are  planted  on  upland  ground  for  better 
air  drainage.  This  means  most  profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both  we  and  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers  Association  certify  the  Kelly 
tree  to  be  “True-to-Name”. 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries,  312  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  1S80 


KELLYS 


True  to  Name  Fruit  Tree* 


f 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

‘I  saw  your  ad  In  American  Agriculturist’ 


C.  Burritt. 
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Rochester  Votes  Against 
Daylight  Saving 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and 
Home  Talk 

By  M.  C.  Burritt 

'  I  ’HE  cabbage  market  revived  con¬ 
siderable  during  the  week.  The  main 
reasons  were  cold  weather  and  the  falling 
off  of  shipments.  From  the  peak  of  820 
cars  the  last  week  in  October  New  York 
loadings  fell  to  411  cars  during  the  first 
week  in  November.  This  brought  back 
the  price  to  eight  and 
ten  dollars  per-  ton,  al¬ 
though  some  local  deal¬ 
ers  continued  to  load  at 
four  and  five  dollars. 
Our  cooperative  loaded 
two  cars  during  the 
week  that  netted  about 
eight  dollars  and  a  half 
per  ton.  The  heavier 
shipments  had  again 
begun  to  depress  the 
market  toward  the 
close  of  the  week. 

My  wife  says  that  I  give  our  readers 
a  pretty  steady  diet  of  cabbage.  Per¬ 
haps  so.  My  defense  is  that  it  is  a  major 
topic  of  interest  for  thousands  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  farmers.  One  who  moved 
about  over  this  region  last  week  saw 
every  grower  of  cabbage — and  this  is 
probably  a  third  or  more  of  our  farmers — 
busy  in  the  field,  hustling  to  get  his  crop 
under  cover  before  freezing.  It  has  been 
the  one  last  big  outside  job  of  the  sea¬ 
son  up  here.  The  first  two  days  of  the 
week  we  had  a  light  freeze,  stiffening  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  frosting  the 
outer  leaves  of  cabbage.  So  most  of  us 
left  them  alone  for  these  two  days.  But 
since  then  thousands  of  tons  have  been 
put  in  storages,  barns  and  pits.  And  there 
are  still  thousands  of  tons  in  the  fields 
which  will  require  another  whole  week 
of  good  weather  to  harvest  safely. 

A  Wonderful  Fall 

The  fall  of  1927  will  be  recorded  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  us  as  a  truly  remark¬ 
able  one.  The  weather  has  been  delight¬ 
ful.  Frosts  and  freezes  have  not  yet,  on 
November  12,  destroyed  vegetation.  The 
leaves  are  still  green  on  the  apple  trees. 
Celery,  carrots  and  spinach  are  practically 
untouched  in  the  gardens.  On  Friday  we 
had  a  fine  vegetable  dinner  right  fresh 
from  the  garden  which  has  served  us  so 
bountifully  since  the  first  of  June. 

I  wonder  if  all  our  readers  are 
acquainted  with  New  Zealand  spinach.  If 
not .  they  ought  to  know  it.  It  differs 
from  ordinary  spinach  both  in  its  leaf  and 
in  its  manner  of  growth.  It  is  this  growth 
characteristic  that  gives  it  its  fine  quality. 
New  growth  shoots  come  out  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  continually,  grow  but 
a  few  inches  and  sends  out  new  shoots. 
The  more  it  is  cut  the  more  tender  growth 
is  sent  out.  So  that  fresh  tender  new 
leaves  are  always  available  throughout 
the  season.  There  is  rather  more  body  to 
it  too  than  to  ordinary  spinach.  More¬ 
over,  the  large  heavy  growth  of  the 
plants — they  become  as  large  or  larger 
than  a  potato  vine  which  they  somewhat 
resemble — Teeps  the  young  shoots  off  the 
ground  and  clean  and  free  from  grit.  New 
Zealand  spinach  is  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  plants  in  our  garden  and  we  would 
not  be  without  it. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  territory 
tributary  to  Rochester  were  delighted  last 
week  with  the  vote  of  the  citizens  of 
Rochester  against  “daylight  savings.” 
There  had  been  so  much  agitation  in  the 
city  both  for  and.  against,  that  the  city 
council  decided  to  submit  the  question  in 
a  referendem  to  all  the  people  of  the  city- 
In  a  large  vote  which  showed  the  interest 
of  people  in  the  question  the  voters  re¬ 
turned  a  majority  of  5,600  against  day¬ 
light  saving  in  any  form.  This  vote  ap¬ 
parently  very  much  surprised  the  profes¬ 
sional  and  leisure  clashes  who  had  always 
been  prominently  in  support  of  it  at  hear¬ 
ings  sent  to  the  press.  They  spent  con¬ 
siderable  money  in  advertising  in  favor- 
of  daylight  saving  before  election.  Rail¬ 
way  men  mail  carriers,  deliverymen  and 
( Continued  on  page  12) 
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Where  Cauliflower  Is  King 

W.  H  VanBenschoten  and  Neighbors  Make  Delaware  Cauliflower  Famous 


THE  arrival  of  the  seed  catalogue  is  the 
first  sign  of  spring  on  the  farm.  The 
seed  catalogue  with  its  perfect  carrots 
and  turnips,  its  enormous  smooth 
potatoes,  its  bright  red  beets,  and  corn  the 
color  of  June  made  butter  growing  out  of 
husks  of  a  poisonous  looking  green,  has  been 
the  inspiration  of  many  a  garden  experiment. 

The  lure  of  the  seed  catalogue  started  the 
growing  of  the  first  Catskill  Mountain  cauli¬ 
flower,  now  the  principal  cash  crop  of  this 
section.  William  F.  VanBenschoten,  a  farmer 
living  about  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Mar- 
garetville,  Delaware  County,  look¬ 
ing  through  one  of  these  catalogues 
in  the  early  spring  of  1891  decided 
to  plant  some  cauliflower,  tie  had 
never  seen  it  growing  and  know 
nothing  about  it.  When  the  seeds 
arrived  he  planted  them  in  hot 
beds,  just  as  it  said  on  the  pack¬ 
age,  and  later,  when  the  first  two 
leaves  began  to  shrivel,  trans¬ 
planted  the  plants  into  his  garden 
which  he  had  prepared  with  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  and  ashes.  He 
had  fifteen  plants.  When  the 
heads  began  to  form  he  tied  the 
long  leaves  together  at  the  top  to 
protect  them  from  the  sun. 

“I  had  no  idea  that  it  would  turn 
into  a  paying  proposition,”  Mr.  Van 
Benschoten  said  to  the  writer  in  a 
recent  interview.  “I  just  thought  I 
would  like  to  see  it  grow.” 

The  next  year  he  grew  500 
plants.  He  sold  his  cauliflower  to 
a  local  vegetable  dealer  who  re- 


By  ERNESTINE  FIORITTA 

tailed  it  to  the  summer  resorts  near  Margaret- 
ville  and  agreed  to  buy  all  the  cauliflower  Mr. 
VanBenschoten  would  produce.  Two  thous¬ 
and  plants  was  the  yield  for  the  third  year. 
The  local  merchant  was  overstocked.  Mr. 
VanBenschoten  decided  to  try  the  New  York 
market.  Three  barrels  were  shipped  to  a  New 
York  commission  merchant  who  replied  with 
a  check  for  $15  and  the  message:  “If  you  can 
raise  this  quality  of  cauliflower  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August  I  can  sell  all  you 


ship  me.”  Nine  barrels  in  all  were  sent  that 
year. 

Mr.  VanBenschoten  gradually  increased  his 
acreage  until  he  was  shipping  large  quantities 
into  New  York.  The  fame  of  his  superior 
quality  produced  spread  until  consumers  began 
asking  for  “Catskill  Mountain  cauliflower”  or 
even  “VanBenschoten’s  cauliflower”.  Others 
also  began  to  grow  “flower”  and  ship  it  to 
New  York. 

Mr.  VanBenschoten  was  the  designer  of  the 
official  Catskill  Mountain  crate  which  is  now 
used  entirely  by  the  Delaware  county  pro¬ 
ducers.  He  had  long  advocated 
the  use  of  a  crate  as  a  container 
rather  than  the  barrel  which  did 
not  permit  the  individual  heads  to 
show  and  which  heated  the  cauli¬ 
flower  frequently  causing  it  to 
spoil.  The  dealer  rejected  his  sug¬ 
gestion  but  in  1917  he  ignored  their 
instructions,  ordered  crates  to  be 
specially  built  for  him,  14  inches 
high,  16  inches  wide,  and  26  inches 
in  length,  and  shipped  his  flower 
in  these.  The  dealers  soon  recog¬ 
nized  the  advantages  of  the  crate 
and  refused  to  accept  any  more 
cauliflower  shipped  in  barrels. 

Seven  years  ago  a  seed  salesman 
asked  Mr.  VanBenschoten  to  try 
a  new  kind  of  seed.  He  had  great 
success  with  it.  After  a  three  years’ 
test  it  was  given  the  name,  “Catskill 
Mountain  snowball”  and  it  is  now  al¬ 
most  the  only  kind  of  seed  use  iu 
the  Catskill  Mountain  section. 

( Continued  on  page  17) 


A  field  of  Cauliflower  on  the  farm  of  William  VanBenschoten  of  Margaretsville, 
Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 


State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Meets  at  Syracuse 


Two-Day  Program  Filled  With  Business  of  Importance 

By  MABLE  M.  HEBEL 


ANYONE  who  supposes  that  agriculture 
is  “licked”,  or  at  all  near  it,  need 
only  have  gone  to  the  State  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation’s  annual  meeting,  held 
last  week  in  Syracuse,  to  have  been  convinced 
that  it  is  far  from  it.  Picture  a  group  of  men 
gathered  together  to  think  and  plant  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  keenly  interested  not  in  their  local  prob¬ 
lems  alone  but  in  the  problems  of  all  American 
farmers  as  well.  The  fact  that  today  the  farmer’s 
vision  is  national  in  scope  was  well  put  by  Ed 
O’Neal,  vice-president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  speaking  to  the  delegates  at 
their  Friday  morning  session:  “Agriculture’s 
boundaries  are  no  longer  community  ones,  nor 
even  county  and  state — they  are  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.”  He  attributed  this  change  to  the  way 
in  which  farmers  have  organized  within  the  last 
several  years,  and  spoke  emphatically  of  the 
value  to  them  of  having  a  .strong  or¬ 
ganization  to  represent  their  interests. 

“The  first  question  a  congressman 
asks  you  in  Washington,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “is  ‘What  organization  do  you 
represent?’  This  is  the  day  of  or¬ 
ganization,  and  a  congressman 
doesn’t  any  more  care  for  a  single 
individual  than -he  does  for  a  dog 
running  down  the  street.  He  may 
take  you  out  to  dinner,  he  may  wine 
and  dine  you,  but  if  you  don’t  repre¬ 
sent  an  organization  you  are  just  out 
of  luck  in  this  land  of  ours !” 

From  Wednesday  evening,  when 
delegates  and  Federation  officials  be¬ 
gan  arriving  in  Syracuse  for  the 
meeting,  until  the  last  word  was  said 
at  the  final  session  late  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  there  was  no  let-up  in  interest. 

Besides  the  fifty-five  delegates  from 
member  counties,  over  one  hundred 


Farm  Bureau  members  came  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.  And  added  to  them  were  Federation  of¬ 
ficers,  College  of  Agriculture  experts,  representa¬ 
tives  of  farmers’  cooperatives,  newspaper  re¬ 
porters,  and  prominent  speakers  on  the  program. 

At  the  opening  session,  President  C.  R.  White, 
of  Ionia,  N.  Y.,  addressed  the  delegates,  speak¬ 
ing  to  them  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  in  its  county,  state,  and  national  units. 
He  touched  on  a  number  of  the  problems  with 
which  the  state  federation  has  to  deal,  and  dwelt 
particularly  on  the  effort  which  it  is  now  making 
to  relieve  the  heavy  burden  of  rural  taxpayers  for 
road  support,  by  getting  for  counties  a  fair  share 
of  the  revenue  from  the  proposed  gas  tax. 

An  hour  of  the  session  was  spent  in  reviewing 
the  work  of  various  farmer  cooperatives  in  the 
state.  H.  E.  Babcock,  general  manager  of  the 


to  New  York  Farmers 

Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange;  J.  J.  Roberts, 
of  the  Buffalo  Producers  Livestock  Commission; 
Bruce  Jones,  ofi  the  New  York  State  Certified 
Seed  Improvement  Ass’n. ;  G.  W.  Lamb,  of  the 
New  York  Co-operative  Seed  Potato  Ass’n. ;  F.  E. 
Robertson,  of  the  New  York  Sheep  Growers 
Ass’n. ;  and  George  Fitts,  of  the  Dairymen’s' 
League,  were  present  and  gave  interesting  ac¬ 
counts  of  what  their  organizations  are  doing. 

The  story  of  the  year’s  work  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  Vigilance  Service  was  picturesquely  re¬ 
counted  by  Capt.  A.  B.  Moore,  Inspector  of  State 
Police,  who  competently  runs  the  service  from 
the  trooper’s  side.  Farm  thieves,  he  said,  are 
declining  in  number.  In  1926,  400  cases  of  theft 
were  handled,  as  compared  with  only  176  this 
year.  Out  of  the  176,  103  thieves  were  arrested 
and  convictions  secured  for  98  of  them.  This 
high  percentage  of  convictions  was  obtained  be¬ 
cause  of  the  promptness  of  farmers 
in  reporting  thefts  and  in  getting  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  against  the  thieves. 
Much  laughter  among  the  delegates 
was  created  by  Capt.  Moore’s  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  state  champion¬ 
ship  for  number  of  thefts  and  convic¬ 
tions  belongs  to  Ulster  County,  which 
had  16  reports  of  thefts,  16  arrests, 
and  16  convictions.  However,  Capt. 
Moore  hastened  to  add,  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  thieving  in  Ulster  is  probably 
not  the  fault  of  the  county  but  of  its 
large  number  of  tourists  who  “pre¬ 
sumably  are  not  as  scrupulous  as 
some  honest  people  are.” 

The  peak  of  interest  in  the  after¬ 
noon  was  reached  with  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  milk  production  and  mar¬ 
keting  situation  by  Professor  H.  A. 
Ross,  of  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
(Continued  on  page  16) 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  says  that  for  every  $100  earned 
by  the  farmer  with  no  school  training,  $375  will  be  earned  by  the  farmer  with  a  short 
course  in  college  training.  The  boys  In  the  picture  are  students  in  the  short  course 
given  at  the  New  Jersey  State  College  at  Rutgers,  and  are  studying  potato  growing 
machinery. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

Let  us  be  of  good  cheer,  remembering  that  thf 
misfortunes  hardest  to  bear  are  those  zvhich  never 
come. — Lowell. 

❖  *  ¥  • 

Important  Announcement 

NO  announcement  that  we  have  ever  made 
has  given  us  quite  so  much  pleasure  as  to 
be  able  to  tell  you  now  that  the  next  issue  of 
American  Agriculturist  will  come  from  OUR 
OWN  PRINTING  PLANT  and  OUR  OWN 
PRESS  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  We  have 
also  contracted  for  a  much  better  grade  of  paper 
on  which  to  print  American  Agriculturist  and 
this,  together  with  our  new  equipment,  will  give 
you  the  ‘‘Old  Reliable”  in  a  brand  new  suit  of 
clothes,  including  better  paper,  better  printing, 
and  better  pictures.  We  have  been  busy  all  sum¬ 
mer  moving  and  erecting  the  new  press  and  equip¬ 
ping  the  plant  with  all  the  necessary  modern  ma¬ 
chinery  needed  for  producing  a  magazine  of 
the  best  appearance.  The  editorial  and  business 
office  will  still  he  maintained  at  461  Fourth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  and  no  mail  should  be 
directed  to  Poughkeepsie. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  plans  for  a  bigger, 
better  American  Agriculturist  than  ever,  the 
next  number  will  also  be  our  ANNIVERSARY 
ISSUE  ancLwill  celebrate  the  eighty-fifth  anni¬ 
versary  of  American  Agriculturist  and  the 
fifth  anniversary  under  the  direction  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  publisher  and  staff.  Without  question  this 
next  issue  will  be  the  finest  copy  of  American 
Agriculturist  you  have  ever  received  and  it 
will  also  be  an  indication  of  what  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  in  the  future.  Do  you  wonder  that 
we  are  enthusiastic? 

We  have  worked  for  weeks  on  this  Anniversary 
Issue.  In  addition  to  the  regular  farm  material 
usually  found  in  American  Agriculturist, 
there  will  be  some  intensely  interesting  historical 
articles  on  the  development  of  farm  progress 
along  many  different  lines  since  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  was  founded  in  1842.  There  will  be 
letters  from  readers  who  have  read  the  paper 
as  long  as  sixty  years,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
there  will  be  one  of  those  splendid  historical 
stories  by  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

This  great  step  in  progress  has  been  made 
possible  because  of  the  fine  support  we  have 
had  from  our  people  and  this  step  forward  shows 
our  appreciation  of  this  continual  growth  in  the 
confidence  of  our  readers  and  our  determination 
to  be  worthy  of  that  confidence  by  increasing 
service.  Since  taking  over  the  paper  five  years 
ago,  we  have  hired  the  printing  done  and  have 
received  most  excellent  service  from  our  con¬ 
tractors.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  give  you  the  kind  of  a  mechanical  job  that 
we  now  will  he  able  to  do  in  our  own  plant. 


During  all  of  this  time,  the  publisher  has  been 
looking  forward  to  the  day  when  -he  felt  that  the 
growth  of  the  paper  and  confidence  of  its  readers 
justified  the  immense  investment  needed  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  new  printing  plant,  a  great  magazine  press 
and  all  the  other  machinery  necessary  to  print 
a  high  class  magazine.  That  day  has  now  ar¬ 
rived. 


Richard  Pattee 

T  is  with  great  regret  that  we  announce  the 
deatli  of  Richard  Pattee,  Managing  Director 
of  the  New  England  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  Dairymen  of  the  entire  country  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the.  East  have  lost  a  leader  in  the 
cooperative  movement  almost  without  equal  in 
America,  a  man  who  was  a  pioneer  in  milk  mar¬ 
keting  organization  work  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  We  have  heard  Mr.  Pattee  tell  some 
of  the  bitter  experiences  he  had  in  the  early  days 
of  the  cooperative  movement  when  he  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  great  idea  and  his  own  courage  to  carry 
it  through  and  when  in  order  to  get  support  he 
went  out  and  canvassed  dairymen  from  house  to 
house  and  from  farm  to  farm.  Finally  his  hard 
work  and  perseverance  began  to  get  results  and 
dairymen  of  New  England  began  to  rally  around 
Mr.  Pattee’s  idea  that  they  could  get  a  square 
deal  in  the  marketing  of  their  milk  products 
only  when  they  organized. 

Richard  Pattee  not  only  dreamed  a  great  dream 
of  organization  of  farmers  but  he  had  the 
wisdom,  the  courage  and  the  practical  ability  to 
carry  his  dream  through  to  successful  realiza¬ 
tion.  We  have  occasionally  heard  him  criticised, 
but  never  did  even  his  enemies  doubt  his  sincerity, 
and  the  way  dairymen  of  New  England  felt  to¬ 
ward  him  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
elected  Managing  Director  of  the  New  England 
Milk  Producers’  Association  when  it  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  held  this  position  of  leadership  until 
his  death.  We  have  personal  letters  from  Mr. 
Pattee  which  indicate  that  he  was  still  keeping 
up  his  fight  and  working  almost  night  and  day 
while  at  the  same  time  suffering  from  grave  ill¬ 
ness  and  ill  health.  In  addition  to  his  position 
as  Director  of  N.  E.  M.  P.  A.,  Mr.  Pattee  was 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Association  and  a  member  of  its  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee.  For  years  he  took  active  in¬ 
terest  and  part  in  the  cooperative  marketing  of 
dairy  products  throughout  the  country. 

In  his  addition  to  his  great  ability  as  an  or¬ 
ganizer,'  a  leader  and  a  business  manager,  Mr. 
Pattee  had  a  winning  personality  and  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  values  of  life  which  won 
for  him  many  thousands  of  friends  throughout 
New  England  who  feel  a  sense  of  deep  personal 
loss  at  his  passing.  No  greater  tribute  can  be 
paid  to  the  memory  of  this  truly  great  man  than 
for  dairymen  to  carry  on  the  work  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  which  he  laid  so  well. 

One  of  the  Great  Feats  of  Our  Time 

N  Saturday,  November  12,  the  governors 
and  other  public  officers  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  dedicated  the  opening  of  the  Hol¬ 
land  Vehicular  Tunnels  connecting  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  under  the  Hudson  River.  With¬ 
out  doubt  these  tunnels  are  the  most  spectacular 
engineering  feat,  of  the  twentieth  century.  Just 
stop  to  think  for  a  moment  of  the  genius  of  men 
who  have  been  able  so  to  conquer  the  forces  of 
Nature  as  to  build  safe  tunnels  two  miles  long 
under  one  of  our  large  rivers. 

The  tubes  cost  $48,000,000  and  took  seven 
years  to  build.  There  are  two  of  them,  each 
for  one.  way  traffic.  They  are  nearly  two  miles 
long,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  approximately  fifteen 
feet  high.  They  are  lined  with  white  tile  through¬ 
out  and  have  a  ventilation  system  so  perfect  that 
the  poisonous  gases  and  smoke  from  the  heavy 
automobile  traffic  are  almost  instantly  carried 
away.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  dedication 
exercises,  the  tubes  were  thrown  open  for  in¬ 
spection  and  many  thousands  of  persons  walked 
through  them,  after  which  they  were  closed  to 
pedestrians  and  opened  for  the  regular  automobile 
traffic. 


The  building  of  these  tunnels  is  destined  to 
have  tremendous  effect  on  the  economic  life  of 
New  York  City  and  all  the  surrounding  New 
Jersey  country  on  the  other  side.  They  make 
it  possible  for  New  Jersey  farmers  to  bring  in 
their  great  truckloads  of  produce  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  bother  with  ferries.  It  is  said  that  the 
railroads  with  Jersey  City  terminals  like  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Erie  and  Lackawanna  have  already 
planned  expenditures  of  $65,000,000  in  ware¬ 
houses,  piers  and  terminal  facilities,  and  railroad 
engineers  estimate  that  millions  of  dollars  will 
be  saved  annually  in  the  handling  of  perishable 
freight  alone. 

It  is  a  tragedy  that  the  engineer,  Holland,  who 
planned  the  tubes  and  who  had  charge  of  the  work 
during  the  first  years  of  building,  died  from  over¬ 
work  and  never  lived  to  see  it  completed.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  man  or  men  ever  had  a  greater  monu¬ 
ment  to  their  genius  and  labors  than  the  en¬ 
gineers  and  the  workers  who  built  them  have 
in  the  Holland  Tubes. 


Letter  from  an  Eye  Witness  of  Vermont 

Floods 

WE  wonder  if  all  of  our  folks  realize  the 
great  calamity  that  fell  upon  thousands  of 
our  brother  farmers  throughout  the  northern 
part  of  Newr  England  because  of  the  terrible 
floods.  The  Vermont  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  estimates  that  15,000  dairy  cattle  were  de¬ 
stroyed  in  that  one  state  alone.  The  loss  of 
other  property,  much  of  which  belonged  to 
farmers,  was  so  great  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  estimate  it,  but  it  v\ull  run  into  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Nearly  as  many  lives  were  lost 
as  there  were  in  the  great  Mississippi  floods  of 
last  spring.  Hundreds  of  thrifty  Vermont 
farmers  fairly  prosperous  before  the  floods  are 
now  actually  dependent  upon  charity.  In  Mont¬ 
pelier  alone  7,000  people  were  driven  from  their 
homes  and  $3,000,000  damage  done. 

One  reads  about  a  great  catastrophe  of  this 
kind  and  often  it  seems  distant  and  far  away,  but 
we  have  just  received  a  letter  from  our  son  at¬ 
tending  Middlebury  College  at  Middlebury,  Ver¬ 
mont,  describing  the  flood  conditions  which  he 
saw  in  such  a  way  that  it  brought  home  to  us 
what  the  fine  people  of  Vermont  wrere  suffering 
more  than  anything  we  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers.  Here  is  a  part  of  the  letter  Donald  wrote 
about  his  experiences: 

“We  have  had  quite  a  time  up  here  but  I  hope  you 
have  not  been  worried  any  as  I  am  able  to  take  care 
of  myself.  We  have  not  had  any  outside  communica¬ 
tion  until  today  and  that  is  uncertain.  I  tried  to  send 
a  telegram  so  that  you  would  not  be  worried  but  the 
lines  could  only  be  used  for  critical  situations  and  the 
direction  for  relief.  It  was  useless  to  write  a  letter 
since  the  mail  will  have  no  way  of  going  until  tonight. 

“There  have  been  so  many  things  happening  in  the 
last  few  days  that  I  will  be  able  to  give  you  only  the 
idea  of  this  disastrous  flood.  Middlebury  was  not  hit 
by  the  flood  but  we  were  surrounded  by  water  on  all 
sides.  The  town  was  in  danger  once  however  since 
Otter  creek  runs  through  here.  At  Rutland  the  huge 
Chitman  dam  was  in  danger  of  going  out  so  they 
opened  the  flood  gates.  Some  parts  of  Middlebury 
were  under  water  but  it  was  not  so  bad  as  if  the  dam 
had  gone  out.  The  College  is  upon  a  hill  so  we  would 
have  been  safe  anyway. 

“The  first  news  we  had  of  the  terrible  floods  was 
Friday  morning.  We  had  no  outside  communication 
of  any  sort  and  no  trains  came  through.  Saturday 
morning  we  got  word  from  Burlington  and  learned 
of  the  terrible  havoc  the  floods  had  done.  Sunday 
morning  some  of  us  volunteered  to  do  anything  we  could 
to  help  out  but  President  Moody  told  us  we  would  help 
more  if  we  stayed  right,  where  we  were. 

“Sunday  afternoon  a  few  of  us  fellows  went  down 
to  the  railroad  station  and  borrowed  a  hand  car.  We 
took  it  all  the  way  to  Burlington.  At  times  the  water 
came  up  to  our  knees  and  we  did  not  know  if  Jbe 
track  was  there  or  not.  There  were  lakes  on  both  sides 
of  the  track  with  dead  cattle  and  animals  and  debris 
floating  around.  From  Burlington  we  hiked  to  Watcr- 
bury,  which  was  about  the  hardest  hit.  The  town  is 
a  complete  wreck.  Buildings  are  torn  off  their  founda¬ 
tions  and  about  six  inches  of  mud  covers  everything. 
Death  took  its  largest  toll  here  and  I  don’t  wonder. 
Some  soldiers  finally  drove  us  out  so  we  came  home. 
We  were  without  electric  lights  until  yesterday.  P,e 
food  supply,  however,  did  not  give  out  here. 

“I  am  certainly  glad  that  my  folks  live  on  top  of  a 
big  hill.” 


American  Agriculturist,  November  26,  1927 
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Practical  Garage  and  Tool  Shed 
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THE  MOST  POPULAR  TYPE  OF  AMERICAN  FARMHOUSE 

The  square  house  is  practical  and  gives  full  value  for  the  money.  It  has  no  frills, 
but  it  is  full  of  comfort  and  convenience.  A  big  basement  extending  out  under  the 
front  porch  is  one  of  its  best  features. 

The  Most  Popular  Farm  House 


A  PRACTICAL  type  of  combination 
building  to  serve  for  garage,  shop 
and  machinery  shed  is  suggested  in  the 
plans  shown  herewith.  The  shop  and  the 
garage  are  located  side  by  side  in  one  end 
of  the  building,  and  the  machinery  stor¬ 
age  space  occupies  the  other  end.  The 
dimensions  given  might  be  varied,  but 
they  will  be  found  correct  for  most  needs. 

The  garage  is  18  feet  long,  sufficient 
for  almost  any  car  or~tractor,  and  the 
shop  13  by  18  feet  is  large  enough  to 
work  on  almost  any  farm  machine  except 
a  separator  or  tractor.  The  machine 
storage  space  is  24  by  42  feet,  with  wide 
sliding  doors,  making  it  convenient  to 
get  in  or  out  with  machinery. 

Sliding  Doors  Require  Heavy 
Construction 

The  roof  is  one-quarter  pitch  which 
makes  it  possible  to  use  almost  any  kind 
of  roofing.  Rafters  are  two  feet  apart 
on  centers,  every  other  rafter  being 
trussed  as  indicated,  to  make  the  building 
rigid.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  plates 
specified  in  the  plan  call  for  three  2  by 
10’s.  This  very  heavy  construction  is 
necessary  because  of  the  wide  sliding 
doors. 

In  erecting  this  building  the  roof, 
rafters  and  plates  should  be  joined  to¬ 


gether  solidly,  because  this  type  of  con¬ 
struction  with  a  wide  span  and  no  posts 
in  the  middle  requires  all  the  strength 
possible.  Sliding  doors  should  be  kept 
closed  because  of  the  possibility  of  strong 
Winds  getting  in  and  getting  a  lift  under 
the  roof. 

A  Concrete  Floor  Will  Lessen 
Fire  Risks 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  floor  of 
the  shop  and  of  the  garage  be  of  concrete, 
raised  at  least  six  inches  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  surface. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  this  design 
is  that  since  there  is  a  good  deal  of  winter 
Work  in  the  shop,  and  a  stove  will  be 
going  there  most  of  the  time,  the  inner 
door  to  the  garage  can  be  left  open,  and 
the  car  will  be  warm  and  easier  to  start. 
Having  a  building  of  this  kind  it  ought 


to  be  much  simpler  and  more  enjoyable 
to  keep  the  machinery  in  good  repair. 

Learn  About  Lumber 

VERY  extensive  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  to  tell  about  lumber,  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  National  Luinber  Manu¬ 
facturer’s  Association.  It  will  give  the 
general  public  a  complete  education  on 
the  uses  and  the  value  of  wood. 

An  idea  has  grown  up  that  the  lumber 
supply  of  this  country  is  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted.  In  the  minds  of  many  people 
the  idea  of  conservation  means  avoiding 
the  use  of  lumber  whenever  possible.  The 
fact  is  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
timber  in  the  United  States  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  actually  a  problem  in  securing 
fuller  use  of  lumber  rather  than  in  sav¬ 
ing  it.  Vast  areas  of  trees  in  the  western 
part  of  the  country  are  ripe  and  ready 
for  cutting,  and  if  they  remain  standing 
will  fall  prey  to  decay,  so  that  instead 
of  being  conserved  they  will  be  wasted. 
Modern  forestry  is  a  good  deal  like  mod¬ 
ern  orcharding,  in  that  it  harvests  *  the 
trees  which  are  ready  for  cutting  and 
thereby  gets  the  best  possible  value  from 
them. 

The  lumber  industry,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  It 


supports  a  total  of  about  12,000,000  people 
as  compared  with  about  40,000,000  sup¬ 
ported  directly  by  agriculture. 

The  present  campaign,  which  wall  be 
continued  for  five  years,  includes  scientific 
research  on  reforestation,  employment  of 
types  of  trees  hitherto  unused,  prevention 
of  decay  in  wood  construction,  rendering 
wood  fireproof  or  fire  resistant,  and  many 
other  research  problems.  There  is  much 
to  learn  and  much  worth  learning  about 
wood  in  farm  construction.  It  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  see  your  lumber  dealer 
and  ask  him  about  this  campaign  and 
ask  what  literature  he  is  able  to  supply, 
giving  the  new  information  about  it. 


Large,  rectangular  fields  are  the  cheap¬ 
est  to  plow,  for  less  time  is  lost  on  the 
turns  and  in  plowing  the  headlands. 


XTO  ONE  type  of  house  has  been  more 

popular  in  the  country  than  the  plain 
square  house  built  for  comfort  and  space. 
The  illustration  shows  such  a  house  under 
construction.  It  is  a  full  two  stories  in 
height,  having  full  square  corners  on 
every  room  upstairs  with  no  sloping  ceil¬ 
ings.  The  shape  lends  itself  to  a  simple 
but  strong  construction,  which  gives  the 
most  house  for  the  amount  of  material 
and  labor  involved.  A  house  like  the  one 
illustrated  may  readily  have  eight  large 
rooms  besides  bathroom  and  an  abundance 
of  clothes  closets.  The  same  shape  of 
house  may  be  adapted  to  a  six-room  size, 
although  it  is  doubtful  if  it  should  be 
carried  any  smaller  than  that,  for  a  small 
square  house  is  inclined  to  look  rather 
dumpy. 

The  way  the  porch  is  built  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case,  half  of  it  becomes  a  sun 
parlor,  and  as  the  house  faces  south  it 
will  probably  be  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  places  during  the  winter. 

Although  the  roof  on  this  house  looks 
rather  flat  there  is  in  fact  a  considerable 
amount  of  attic  space,  and  if  it  should 
be  desired,  one  or  two  nice  rooms  can 
be  finished  off  under  the  roof.  A  floor 
in  the  attic,  or  at  least  a  covering  of 
insulating  board  will  do  a  great  deal  to 
conserve  the  heat  of  the  house  and  make 
it  easier  to  keep  warm. 

The  problem  of  installing  the  heating 
and  plumbing  system  in  a  house  of  this 
plan  is  comparatively  simple,  on  account 
of  its  compact  construction.  Some  de¬ 
signers  favor  the  idea  of  leaving  a  shaft 
in  the  middle  of  the  house  through  which 
water  pipe's  and  sometimes  pipes  of  the 
heating  system  are  carried,  thus  removing 
any  possibility  of  any  of  these  pipes  ever 
freezing.  There  is  only  one  chimney 
necessary,  although  it  is  advisable  to  build 
this  with  two  flues,  one  of  eight-inch 
size  for  the  heating  plant  of  the  basement 
and  the  other  giving  a  connection  for  the 
kitchen  stove. 

The  frame  of  this  house  is  of  two  by 
fours,  but  the  outside  sheathing  instead 
of  being  ordinary  lumber  is  of  insulating 
board,  a  type  of  construction  that  is  be¬ 
coming  more  popular,  and  has  consider¬ 
able  to  recommend  it.  The  outside  finish 
is  of  narrow  siding. 

For  anyone  planning  a  new  house,  par¬ 
ticular  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
designing  of  the  basement.  Space  in  the 
basement  of  this  house  is  as  useful  and 
as  valuable  as  any  other  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  especially  as  it  is  set  well  off  the 
ground,  giving  good  light.  When  the 
walls  are  properly  constructed  of  cement 
blocks  or  poured  concrete,  with  neces¬ 
sary  precautions  for  waterproofing,  and 


the  floor  is  of  cement,  the  basement  be¬ 
comes  a  delightfully  cool  workroom,  suit¬ 
able  for  the  laundry  or  for  use  in  the 
canning  season  or  for  a  dining  room  or 
playroom. 

We  would  especially  urge  that  if  a 
porch  is  put  on  in  the  manner  shown  in 
this  house,  that  the  basement  should  ex¬ 
tend  under  the  full  width  of  the  porch, 
giving  just  that  much  extra  space  which 
can  be  used  to  excellent  advantage.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  use  the  space  under 
the  porch  is  to  partition  it  off  with  solid 
walls,  putting  a  fruit  and  vegetable  stor¬ 
age  cellar  on  one  side,  and  a  coal  and 
fuel  room  on  the  other  side.  Having  the 
solid  walls  will  be  an  especial  advantage 
in  helping  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  base¬ 
ment  clean  of  coal  dust,  and  also  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  fruit  and  vegetable  room  cold  even 
in  warm  summer  weather. 

The  cost  of  a  house  like  this  varies 
widely  with  the  character  of  materials 
and  workmanship.  We  , would  recommend 
that  the  floors  be  made  double,  the  finish 
floor  being  of  hard  wood,  unless  it  is 
desired  to  use  one  of  the  modern  types 
of  floor  covering  which  is  cemented  over 
felt  and  which  some  people  prefer. 

You  can  probably  see  a  house  of  a  type 
similar  to  this  in  your  own  neighborhood, 
because  a  study  of  the  types  of  houses 
built  during  the  last  15  to  20  years  shows 
this  as  one -that  has  had  solid  popularity 
because  of  its  thoroughly  practical  form. 

The  Cellar  Provides 

T  this  time  of  year  the  storeroom 
shelves  begin  to  fill  with  empty 
cans,  and  we  find  this  a  good  time  to 
can  some  of  the  beets  and  carrots  and 
other  vegetables  stored  last  fall  as  in 
the  rush  of  gathering  the  garden  and 
orchard  we  could  not  find  time  to  can 
earlier  in  the  season. 

We  lengthen  the  flavor  of  early  fruits 
by  combining  with  apples  which  we  can 
find  time  to  can  now.  When  I  use  a 
can  of  plum  sauce  there  is  always  more 
syrup  than  is  needed.  This  I  use  with 
sweet  apples,  pare  and  quarter  the  ap¬ 
ples,  add,  plenty  of  sugar  and  cook  until 
transparent.  If  sugar  is  added  before 
cooking  apples  will  keep  their  shape  and 
this  makes  a  delicious  sauce. 

Strawberry  and  raspberry  syrup  are 
added  to  apple  juice  to  give  color  and 
delicious  flavor  to  apple  jelly  which  I 
like  to  make  during  the  winter.  I  use 
sweet  apple  juice  with  currant  juice 
canned  last  summer  for  jelly  making.  I 
think  it  jells  quicker  and  takes  a  little 
less  sugar  than  the  sour  apple.— Elinor 
T.  Smith. 
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WetEGGS from  the  Sun  tdl  Winter! 

FLEX0-6USS 

(Puts  tht  Sun’s  Heat,  Health  and  Vital 
Ultraviolet  Rays  to  WorhforYou.1 


Stop  Feeding  HENS 
NOTHING  in 
Cold  Weather 

There’s  a  cold  storage 
shortage  now.  Egg 
rices  WILL  BE 
HIGH  again  THIS 
winter.  Will  you 
_  have  eggs  to  sell  at 

a  big  PROFIT,  or  will  you  feed  your  hens  for  noth¬ 
ing?  Invest  5c  per  hen — the  winter  market  price  of 
just  ONE  egg — in  FLEX-O-GLASS.  Put  it  on  a 
scratch  shed,  or  on  your  poultry  house  front,  and 
on  windows  in  place  of  glass.  The  Ultra-Violet  rays 
this  wonderful  material  admits  will  keep  your  hens 
healthy  and  active  and  they’ll  lay  to  the  limit  in 
this  cozy,  warm,  sunlit  room— even  in  zero  weather. 
Your  hens,  under  Flex-O-Glass,  will  pay  back  the 
cost  of  this  material  in  a  few  days  —  then  they’ll 
pile  up  a  golden  harvest  of  egg  profits  all  thru  the 
cold  months.  Thousands  of  poultrymen  proved  this 
last  year.  YOU  can  do  it  THIS  year.  15  yards  of 
Flex-O-Glass  is  all  you  need  for  100  hens.  Use  same 
15  yards  in  Spring  for  baby  chicks.  They'll  grow 
faster  and  won’t  get  rickets.  See  Our  Special  Guar¬ 
antee  Offer  on  this  exact  amount,  below. 

Flex-O- Glass 
is  EASY  to 
INSTALL 
You  don’t  need  any 
special  mill  work,  no 
elaborate  frames,  no 
special  tools  to  make 
a  Flex-O-Glass  scratch  shed  or  to  re¬ 
place  your  glass  poultry  house  win¬ 
dows  with  this  Ultra-Violet  rav  ad¬ 
mitting  material.  Just  cut  to  size 
and  nail  on.  Wind  can’t  tear  it  off. 

There  is  only  One  FLEX-O-GLASS 

All  flexible  glass  substitutes  are  not  Flex-O-Glass.  The 
genuine  is  made  on  special  cloth  base  having  a  scientific¬ 
ally  calculated  mesh  that  admits  the  most  Ultra-Violet 
rays  and  at  the  same  time  is  doubly  strong  and  durable 
to  resist  wind,  rain,  ice  and  snow  for  many  seasons 
FLx-O-Glass  users  and  State  Experiment  Stations  find 
Flex-O-Glass  stays  bright  and  new  much  longer  than 
©ther  materials.  There  is  only  one  Flex-O-Glass  and 
every  yard  is  marked  for  your  protection.  Be  sure  to 
get  the  genuine  and  avoid  dissatisfaction.  Act  NOW 
on  our  Special  GUARANTEE  OFFER. 

PRICES— ALL  POSTAGE  PREPAID 

£d- 36  inches'wlde:  1  yd.  50c;  5  yds.  at  40c  ($2.00); 
10  yds.  at  35c  ($3.50);  25  yds.  at  32c  ($8.00); 

100  yds.  or  moro  at  30c  per  yard  ($30.00). 

PROGRESSIVE  DEALERS  WANTED 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.CO. 


Enclose  Your  PORCHES 

Make  Storm-Doors  and  Windows  Out  of  Screens 

Don’t  let  your  porch  be 


a  cold,  bleak,  useless 
snow  trap  this  winter. 
Tack  a  few  yards  of 
Flex-O-Glass  over  the 
screening  or  on  1x2  in. 
woodstrips  easily.  Save 
fuel,  avoid  drafts  and 
enjoy  a  warm, 
sunlit  roomfiood- 
edwith  anabund- 
anceof  Ultra- 
Violet  rays.  Use 
for  work,  read- 


Replace  Brok¬ 
en  Windows 

For  garage,  barn,  hog- 
house,  school  house 
windows,  etc.  Flex-O- 
Glass  scatters  warm; 
and  healthful  light  to 
every  corner  of  the 
room  better  than 
glass.  Holds  the  heat 
longer.  Remember — 
just  cut.  with  shears 
and  tack  on.  Looks 
neat,  stays  bright  and 
fresh  many  seasons. 


ing,  rest  or  health  room.  Also 
makes  a  healthful  children's 
playhouse  as  the  Ultra-Violet 
rays  overcome  child’s  aching 
legs  (rickets).  Also  overcome 
many  other  diseases  in  adults 
as  well  as  in  children.  The 
American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  recommends  Flex-O-Glass  for  health  rooms. 
Take  their  advice.  Make  Y OUR  porch  into  a  health 
room  or  children’s  playhouse  NOW. 

Special  TRIAL  OFFER 

Use  Flex-O-Glass  15  Days  at  Our  Risk 

A  large  roll  of  Flex-O-Glass  3  feet  wide  and  45  fee® 
long  (15  square  yards)  will  be  sent  you  postpaid; 
for  $5.00.  Or  we  will  send  30  yards  (3  x  90  ft.)  for 
$9.50,  as  many  people  use  15  yards  for  a  Scratch 
Shed  and  15  yards  for  porches,  windows,  etc.  Use 
Flex-O-Glass  15  days  at  our  risk.  Satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed  or  your  money  back.  24  hour  service.  Mail  a 
check  or  money  order  today.  Take  advantage  of  this 
money  back  guarantee  Trial  Offer  —  today. 

Mail  This  Guarantee  Coupon  Now 

FLEX-O-GLASS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. 682 

1451  N.  Cicero  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Find  enclosed  $... . for  which  send  me _ _ 

yards  of  Flex-O-Glass  36  Inches  wide,  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  am  not  satis¬ 
fied  after  using  It  for  1 5  days  I  may  return  it  and  you 
will  refund  my  money  without  question. 

Name . . 


Town.... 


T«Tk  Cicero  AVe.  D  wi  SSI  I  ° - - — . .  I 

APEC  FEED  GRINDER 

Hammer  Typo 

Finer  Quality — More  Capacity— Feeds  Itself 
GRINDS  ALL  GRAINS,  ROUGHAGES,  ETC. 

BUNT  to  Papec ^standards— for  Papec  guaranteed  performance.  Amazing, 

A.S.I  ^UNUlMji  new  features:  automatic  feed  control — finer  QUALITY  grind¬ 
ing — unusual  capacity — low  speed  design  for  tractor  use — attractive  price. 

Customers  Delighted — Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

“Saved  me  $1C0  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs” — “rapidly  pay¬ 
ing  for  itself  Thursdays  on  custom  work  for  neighbors”— “capacity  double 
my  burr  mill,  feed  much  finer.”  Sure  death  to  corn  borers. 

Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  for  folder  No.  20  and 
prices.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  grinding  desired;  we’ll  send  sample. 

Papec  Machine  Co.  shorn^N^* 
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,  LOW  PRICE 

easy  terms 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS— -everythfna’  yoa  need  for  working  fa  tfrrv 
t>er  33w3  16  to  40  cords  a  day !  Cnaxi^o  to  tree  net?  in  8  minntea, 
STRUT'S?  Simply  send  name  for  NEW  CATALOGUE,  new 
•  Lower  Prices  and  offers,  S  Hours  Shipping-  Service 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

4807  Witte  Building  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

4807  Empire  Building  PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


511  Rats  Killed 

At  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 

“First  night  1  put  out  the  new  Rat  Kill¬ 
er.  i  counted  282  dead  rats,”  writes  Pat 
Sneed  ot  Oklahoma.  “In  three  days'  time 
i  had  picked  up  511  dead  ones.  A  pile  of 
rats  from,  one  baiting.” 

Greedily  eaten  on 
bait.  Affects  Brown 
'  Rats,  Mice  and  Goph¬ 
ers  only.  Harmless 
i  to  other  animals, 
poultry  or  humans. 
Pests  die  outside, 
away  from  buildings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  imperial 
Rat  Killer  will  do  as  well  tor  you,  that  they 
offer  to  send  a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size), 
for  only  one  dollar,  on  10-Days’  Trial. 

Send  no  money — lust  your  name  and  address 
to  imperial  Laboratories,  2009  Coca  Cola  build¬ 
ing,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  shipment  will  be 
made  at  once  by  C.  O.  D.  mail.  If  it  does  not 
quickly  kill  these  pests,  your  dollar  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  refunded.  So  write  today. 


—  Get  More  Money  — 

Skiasik,  Muskraty 
Coon,  Mink,  Opossum, 
Fox,  Weasel,  Wolf. 

Be  sure  of  best  prices. 
Write  for  price  list  now. 


Famous  Among  Trappers  for  zo  Years 


TRAP 
TAGS 
WITH 
WIRE. 

Copper  or  aluminum.  Name  and  address  stamped  In 
each  tag.  Prices;  20  tags  50c;  45  tags  $1.00;  100  tags 
$2.00,  postpaid.  Write  plainly.  Order  now — don’t  wait. 

BIVINS,  BOX  601,  SUMMIT,  NEW  YORK 
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A  Visit  to  Muscle  Shoals 

( Continued  from  page  i) 


forty-six  per  cent,  all  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  we  are  still  both  from  an  am¬ 
munition  and  a  fertilizer  standpoint  very 
dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  our 
nitrate  supply. 

These  facts  were  all  realized  by  those 
in  the  government  who  favored  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Muscle  Shoals  dam  and  of  the 
nitrate  plants,  but  just  as  the  plants  were 
completed,  the  war  came  to  an  end  and 
since  that  time  there  have  been  almost 
constant  bitter  arguments  and  controversy 
over  what  should  be  done  with  these  great 
national  properties  that  belong  to  all  of 
the  people.  Almost  every  kind  of  a 
scheme  has  been  proposed  for  handling 
these  properties  or,  at  least,  for  dispos¬ 
ing  of  them.  For  several  years  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  one  of  the  most  important 
ones  before  Congress,  but  so  far  no  solu- 


The  Wilson  Dam  backs  up  the  waters 
of  the  Tennessee  River  for  more  than 
fourteen  miles,  making  an  artificial  lake 
nearly  a  mile  across.  When  the  water  is 
released  through  this  dam  we  have  a 
man-made  Niagara  Falls,  a  tremendous 
spectacle  that  increases  one's  respect  for 
the  genius  of  the  engineers.  The  water 
rushes  through  the  gigantic  water  wheels 
generating  the  power  and  then  pours  out 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  dam  in  a  roar¬ 
ing  cascade.  The  dam  is  wide  enough  so 
as  to  provide  a  good  automobile  road 
across  it.  The,  power  of  the  water  that 
is  held  by  this  dam  amounts  to  87,300 
horse  power  for  98j/2  per  cent  of  the  time, 
but  owing  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
waters  in  the  Tennessee  River  and  its 
tributaries,  the  secondary  power,  that  is, 
the  power  that  can  be  generated  at  least 


Each  of  these  cylinders  contains  a  gigantic  water  wheel  turned  by  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  waters  made  possible  by  the  Wilson  Dam.  Should  the  electric  power  thus 
generated  be  sold  for  light  and  power,  or  used  to  make  fertilizers  in  the  great  nitrate 
plants  at  Muscle  Shoals? 


tion  has  been  offered  and  the  plants  are 
standing  idle  and  the  dam  is  running  only 
to  a  part  of  its  total  capacity. 

There  has  been  so  much  propaganda, 
so  much  argument  for  years  over  this 
problem,  that  it  has  been  hard  to  get  at 
the  real  facts  and  as  the  final  disposal 
of  the  plants  iffccts  the  interests  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  because  of  the  need  of  getting 
for  our  farmers  some  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  on  Muscle  Shoals,  the  American 
Agricultural  Editors’  Association  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  three  to  visit 
Muscle  Shoals,  to  talk  with  many  persons 
representing  all  points  of  view  and  to  re¬ 
port  their  findings  back  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Editors’  Association,  that 
they  in  turn  might  pass  this  information 
on  to  the  farmers  of  America. 

The  committee  appointed  consisted  of 
C.  A.  Cobb,  editor  of  the  Southern 
Ruralist  and’ President  of  the  American 
Agricultural  Editors’  Association ;  T.  L. 
Wheeler,  editor  of  the  Indiana  Fanners’ 
Guide  and  Secretary  of  the  American 
Agricultural  Editors’  Association ;  and 
E.  R.  Eastman,  editor  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  We  met  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show  in  Memphis  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  Florence,  Alabama  and  early 
on  a  beautiful  October  morning,  we  went 
on  the  famous  Wilson  Dam,  the  greatest 
.and  largest  structure  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  I  will  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
awe  when  I  looked  at  this  example  of 
man’s  own  handiwork.  The  Wilson  Dam, 
or  dam  No.  2,  as  it  is  often  called,  is 
4,500  feet  long,  that  is,  just  a  little  less 
than  a  mile,  and  it  is  100  feet  high.  It 
took  some  1,350  feet  of  masonry  to  build 
it.  The  next  largest  dam  in  the  world  is 
The  Assuan  in  Egypt  which  is  used  to 
dam  the  waters  of  the  Nile  River  in 
order  to  irrigate  the  lower  regions  of  the 
Nile  Valley  in  times  of  drought. 


part  of  the  time,  runs  as  high  as  131,500 
horse  power. 

Another  projected  dam,  called  dam  No. 
3,  is  already  planned  about  fifteen  miles 
above  the  Wilson  Dam  and  when  this  is 
completed,  it  will  create  a  great  pool  or 
lake  eight-four  miles  long  with  a  surface 
area  of  32,500  acres.  The  construction 
of  dam  No.  3  will  add  forty  per  cent  to 
the  power  of  dam  No.  2,  and  in  addition 
to  this  tremendous  water  power  which 
will  be  made  possible  by  these  dams,  the 
Tennessee  River  will  he  made  navigable 
from  its  source  through  its  entire  length 
to  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  thus  greatly 
increasing  the  shipping  possibilities  for 
the  entire  surrounding  country. 

So  much  for  the  water  power  plants. 
Now  a  word  in  description  of  the  nitrate 
plants  which  were  built  by  the  govern- 

:  B  A  B  Y  CHICKS: 

Jones'BarredRockChicks 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

•I*  T 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  Jones  Poultry  Farm 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 

RHODE  ISLAND  RED  PULLETS 

Also  Barred  Rocks  For  Sale — April  Hatch  $2.00  each. 
May  Hatch  $1.75.  Vigorous  well  bred  stock.  Ship  any 
number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Pigs  2  months  old.  White 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  crossed  $4.00  each. 

WILLIAM  DAILEY,  LEXINGTON,  MASS.,  TEL.  1085 

D  A  DV  TUirK'Q  Barred  Rocks,  R.  <• 
DAdi  LniLlYD  Reds,  White  Wyan- 
dottes  and  White  Leghorns  from  large 
neavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that  make 
big  broilers.  Send  for  prices. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela. 

Dinv  rUiriTC.  ROCKS,  REDS,  LEGHORNS, 

DAD  I  villvIvO.  From  State  Supervised  Flocks. 

NORMAN  C.  JONES,  INC.,  Box  152,  Georgetown,  Del. 


IADID 

SILOS 

are 
Strong 

....  they  are  made  of  sound, 
close-joined,  tight-jointed  and 
seasoned  wood.  They  are  an¬ 
chored  firmly  to  the  ground. 
They  are  so  constructed  that 
they  weather-high-winds. 

Send  for  catalogToday  and  see 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  a  real  cash 
discount.  Time  payments  taken 
if  desired. 

Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats 
Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  style  Coat*  (for  men  and 
women) ,  ,  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
'Garments.'  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  anuM* 
shade  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes.  Coats, 
‘Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  dr  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  fox 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

,  THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

(Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world. 

560LYELI  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


B URSAL  ENLARG EM E NTS 


Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues,  curbs,  filled  ten¬ 
dons,  soreness  from  bruises  or 
strains.  Stops  spavin  lameness. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  hair  or 
lay  up  horse.  $2.50  at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Valuable  horse  book 
1-S  free.  Write  for  it  today. 

Read  this:  “Horse  had  large  swelling 
just  below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  re¬ 
appeared.  Horse  good  as  ever.  Have  used 
Absorbineforyears  with  great  success.  ” 
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ment,  hut  which  never  were  used  because 
they  were  not  completed  until  the  end  of 
the  war.  Plant  No.  1  cost  the  government 
about  thirteen  million  dollars.  It  was 
proposed  to  produce  thirty  tons  of  am¬ 
monia  per  day  in  this  plant,  by  what  is 
known  as  the  synthetic  ammonia  process. 
When  the  plant  was  completed,  it  was 
given  a  trial  run  and  proved  to  be  a  com¬ 
plete  failure.  All  activities  were  definitely 
discontinued  in  January  1919,  and  the  plant 
has  stood  idle  since  and  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded  to  have  little  value  beyond  what 
it  is  worth  for  scrapping. 

Plant  No.  2  Successful 
With  plant  No.  2,  however,  there  is  a 
different  story  to  tell.  This  plant  cost 
Uncle  Same  about  $67,500,000.  It  was 
designed  to  produce  three  hundred  tons 
of  ammonium  nitrate  per  day  by  what  is 
known  as  the  cyanamid  process.  It  was 
completed  just  two  weeks  before  the 
Armistice  was  signed  in  1918  and  in  its 
trial  run  it  proved  to  be  successful  beyond 
the  hopes  of  its  builders.  This  is  the 
plant  about  which  there  is  so  much  con¬ 
troversy.  It  has  stood  idle  since  the  war, 
although  the  government  has  been  very 
careful  to  keep  all  of  the  machinery  in 
good  condition.  It  is  claimed  by  many 
of  the  large  farm  organizations  and  others 
that  the  power  from  the  Wilson  Dam  at 
Muscle  Shoals  should  he  used  in  this  plant 
No.  2  to  produce  fertilizers  for  the 
American  farmer  and  that  if  this  were 
done  it  would  greatly  reduce  the  price  of 
fertilizers.  Not  far  from  these  plants, 
the  government  also  owns  an  immense 
limestone  quarry,  known  as  the  Waco 
Quarry,  consisting  of  a  site  of  441  acres, 
located  on  a  deposit  of  some  of  the  high¬ 
est  grade  limestone  in  the  world.  Lime¬ 
stone  is  necessary  in  the  process  of  manu¬ 
facturing  nitrates-  at  plant  No.  2. 

I  might  add  incidentally  that  .this 
Muscle  Shoals  section  of  the  South  is 
not  far  from  some  of  the  greatest  mineral 
resources  on  the  American  continent.  It 
is  said  that  there  are  over  forty  different 
minerals  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Shoals, 
some  of  which  are  the  largest  deposits 
in  the  world. 

Around  both  nitrate  plants  No.  1  and 
No.  2,  the  government  has  purchased  and 
established  big  reservations  containing 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  and  has  laid 
out  on  these  reservations  well  ordered 
cities  with  good  roads,  many  houses,  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  other  facilities.  All  of 
these  are  standing  idle  at  the  present  time. 
In  fact,  the  whole  country  within  several 
miles  of  Muscle  Shoals  has  been  laid  out 
in  real  estate  tracts  and  the  real  estate 
“sharks”  stand  ready  to  pounce  upon  every 
visitor  to  the  region  in  an  effort  to  sell 
him  a  small  lot  at  an  exhorbitant  price. 

Plants  Are  Idle 

Such  is  the  Muscle  Shoals  situation  as 
it  lies  today.  Millions  and  millions  of 
the  people’s  money  are  lying  idle  and  go¬ 
ing  to  waste  in  the  nitrate  plants  and 
in  the  further  power  possibilities  of  the 
Wilson  Dam  and  other  dams  which  are 
started  or  planned  while  men  argue  and 
quarrel  and  disagree  over  what  is  to  be 
done  about  it  all. 

What  are  the  possibilities?  What  can 
be  done?  The  proposed  schemes  or  plans 
may  be  placed  in  three  groups.  First, 
there  is  a  combination  of  all  the  electric 
power  companies  of  the  South  who  made 
a  proposition  to  Congress  for  the  rental 
of  the  Muscle  Shoals  property  on  a  fifty 
year  lease.  In  their  proposal  it  was  their 
purpose  to  scrap  the  nitrate  plants,  in¬ 
cluding  both  plants  No.  1  and  No.  2,  and 
use  most  of  the  power  from  the  great 
Wilson  Dam  to  generate  electricity  to  be 
sold  over  the  power  lines  to  various  in¬ 
dustries  throughout  the  South.  These 
power  companies  stated  also  in  their  pro¬ 
posal  that  if  the  government  would  con¬ 
tract  with  them  to  lease  this  property  they 
would  erect  another  synthetic  ammonia 
plant  and  would  agree  to  produce  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  twenty  thousand  tons  of  fixed 
nitrogen  per  year  after  the  sixth  year 
starting  with  ten  thousand  pounds  produc¬ 
tion  after  the  third  year. 

The  proposal,  as  we  understand  it,  did 
not  absolutely  bind  these  power  companies 
( Continued  on  page  ii) 
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^GREATEST  OFFER 

EVER  MA£t 


Make  Money!  WoGti  ;a  valn-able-  -Saw  16  to 


stOEFA  HSlOUCy  ¥  20~cordg  a  day.  Does  roora 

J  then  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by  man  or  boy. 
Falls  trees— saws  limbs,  uso  4-hp.  engine  for  otner 
work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Writ*  today  for  FREE  book. 

Shipped  from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  houses. 

ATTIU1I  IlCf*  PH  SOI  *W  Wood  Stroat,  Ottawa,  Kantat 

ill  I  An  A  Mro,  UU.  Room  801  -W  Mogoo  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Ps* 


Fishkill  Farms 

CONSIGNS 

—  to  the  — 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  SALE 

EARLVILLE,  N.  Y., 

,  —  on  — 

November  29-30 
THREE  GOOD  COWS 

—  and  — 

TWO  WELL  BRED  YOUNG 
BULLS 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  tc 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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World’sMostModernMill 


and  Manufacturing  Methods  Keep  BB  (Bull 
Brand)  Feeds  Uniform  Year-In  and  Year-Out 

BB  (Bull  Brand)  Feeds  are  made  in  the  world’s  most  modem  mill.  They 
are  manufactured  by  the  world’s  modern  methods.  And  every  practical  test 
that  science  has  devised  is  used  to  keep  them  uniform  and  dependable. 

Only  pure,  "grade-one”  ingredients  are  used  in  making  BB  [Bull  Brand] 
Feeds.  Samples  are  taken  from  a  dozen  different  parts  of  each  carload  of 
ingredients  as  soon  as  it  arrives  at  the  mill.  These'  samples  are  all  graded 
for  quality  and  given  a  thorough  chemical  analysis  for  protein,  fat,  fiber, 
carbo-hydrates,  and  moisture.  They  must  all  meet  our  exacting  specifications 
before  the  car  is  accepted  and  unloaded. 

The  approved  ingredients  are  first  run  over  magnetic  belts  which  remove 
all  bolts,  nails,  metal,  scraps,  and  steel  fuzz  from  them.  They  are  next  given 
three  thorough  cleanings,  by  fine  screening  machines  and  are  distributed  into 
huge  steel  tanks.  Then  they  are  measured — weighed — properly  balanced  in 
contents — and  blended  thoroughly  by  scientific  machines.  The  mixed  feed 
is  carried  in  conveyors  to  a  special  screening  machine  which  gives  it  a 
thorough  cleaning.  Then  it  must  pass  a  chemical  analysis  before  it  is  sacked. 

These  painstaking  manufacturing  methods  insure  that  every  sack  of  BB 
[Bull  Brand]  Feed  contain  only  good,  pure,  clean,  wholesome,  balanced, 
and  well-mixed  rations.  They  guarantee  feeds  that  do  not  vary — feeds 
that  are  always  the  same  in  quality,  formula,  analysis,  and  result-producing 
value.  They  are  the  reasons  why  practical  Feeders  get  the  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  and  health  results  from  their  cows  and  poultry  year-in  and  year-out. 

Make  This  Test  Under  Our  Money-Back  Guarantee 

Try  BB  [Bull  Brand]  Sweetened  or  Dry  Dairy  Ration  under  our  money- 
back  guarantee.  Get  300  pounds  of  BB  [Bull  Brand]  from  your  dealer.  Feed 
it  to  any  one  of  your  cows  according  to  the  directions  that  are  given  in  each 
bag.  Check  the  milk  produced  each  day.  Compare  the  results.  Then  if  BB 
[Bull  Brand]  Dairy  Ration  has  not  produced  more  milk  per  dollar  of  feed 
cost — bring  the  empty  sacks  and  the  unused  feed  back  to  your  dealer  and 
he  will  refund  every  cent  of  money  that  you  paid  to  him. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC..  BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Properly  Balanced  8i  "Always-Uniform”  Dairy,  Poultry  8C  Stock  Feeds 
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Experienced  Pool- 
trymen  are  the  most 
enthusiastic  users 
of  BB  [Bull  Brand] 
Scratch  and  Laying 
Mash. 
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TAKES  ONLY  A  FEW  Y/EEKS  with  my  improved  system 
of  practical  training  to  make  any  man  a  competent  auto, 
tractor  and  electrical  mechanic.  Age  is  no  barrier — i 
train  ’em  all  ages  from  16  to  60.  Fifty  thousand  men 
have  been  qualified  by  my  practical,  easy-to-learn  SHOP 
method  of  training  with  real  tools  and  real  equipment. 
No  tedious  book  study.  You  learn  by  DOING.  I  tell  you 
WHY,  then  show  you  HOW — that’s  why  McSweeny  trained 
men  are  wanted  everywhere  and  get  big  jobs  with  good 
pay.  They  “know  their  stuff.”  Thousands  of  big  jobs 
are  waiting  for  rightly  trained  men.  Get  ready.  Start 
now.  Learn  to  earn. 

50  to  ?125  a  week 

Auto  mechanics  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  Tractor 
mechanics  and  electricians  needed,  too.  Start  your 
McSweeny  training  at  once  and  qualify  for  one  of  the  big-pay  jobs  that  are 
begging  for  trained  men.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  business  have  such  high 
wages  been  paid.  Write  at  once  for  my  remarkable 
offer  which  includes 


» 


COURSE  IN 
ELECTRICITY 

to  those  who  enroll  before 
January  1st.  House-wiring, 
armature  winding,  motor 
repairing,  sub-station 

work,  telephony,  telegraphy. 


R.  R.  Fare  and  Board 

Accept  this  amazing  offer  and  you  have  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  to  worry  about.  No  extras  to  buy.  After  a  few 
weeks  of  my  skillful  training  you’ll  be  ready  to  step 
out  and  get  a  real  job  with  big  pay — or  start  your 
own  garage  or  repair  shop.  If  you’re  just  an  average 
man  and  can  read  and  write,  you  can  learn  by  my 
simple,  easy,  practical  shop  plan  of  training. 


§§m  Book  Tells  All 

Let  me  send  you  my  big  auto  book 
FREE.  Tells  all  about  the 
McSweeny  SHOP  plan  of  training 
and  big  opportunities  in  automotive 
field.  I’ll  send  you  this  big  book  FREE, 
together  with  details  of  my  remarkable 
tuition  offer,  including  Railroad  Fare, 
Board  and  FREE  electrical  course. 
Write  today — a  postal  will  do. 


simple,  easy,  practical  shop  plan  of  training.  Write  today — a  postal  will  do. 

MpQU/EEMV  auto,  tractor  &  electrical  opunffl  Q 

lYlUdfY  LLn  I  »,Pt.  28-sd  Cincinnati,  0.,  Cleveland,  0.  OunUUid 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 


fTHE  following  are  the  November 
'  ”*■  prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
iof  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen  s  League  prices  are  based 
ton  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Class 


1 

2 

2  A 
2  B 


Dairymen's  Sheffield 
League  Producers 
Fluid  Milk  ....$3.42  $3.32 

Fluid  Cream  ..  2.20 

Fluid  Cream  ...  2.36 
Cond.  milk 
Soft  Cheese  ....  2.61 
X  Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.45  2.20 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese . Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  ano  American  cheese. 

The  Sheffield  price  is  for  3%  MUk.  On  the 
3.5%  basis  tt  is  $3.52. 


The  Class  1  League  price  for  November, 
1926  was  $3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield's 
$2.95  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Interstate  Producers 


The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  m  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 


PRICES  HIGHEST  AT 

HE9tSKO¥nrS 

'THE  largestfur. receiving  house  in 

new  tork:  ;  11 

THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  FUR  MARKET 

5H8P~M©W‘ 

FDR  HIGHEST  PRK5ES  OFTHE  SEASON 

Great  Demand  for  Your  Furs 

Send  trisl  shipment  at  once.  Our  Bfe  Check  wilt  convince! 
you  that  this  is  the  House  to  DEAL  with.  You  always! 
receive  Better  Grading  and  Larger  Profits  for  your  Furs  at  | 
Hcrtkovits — Neui  Ycre- 

CDCCMarl;et  Rcn°rts.  Guaranteed  Price  Lists, 
r  Kfr  Shipping  Tags,  and  other  information. 
*“  Syid  your  name  and  address  today  to  I 

W.  IRVING  HERSKOVSTS  FUR  CO.,  fee.  j 

441' WeM  SStri  Street,  New  York.  N.  T. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
/our  live  poultry.  Write  tor  shipping  tags  and  tree 
uollday  wlendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Iec  Mere"' 

West  Washington  Market,  N.Y.  City 


VCC  Wholesale  dealer  and  ship- 

ikUVs  per  secon(j  hand  egg  eases. 

Car  lots  a  specialty.  LOUIS  OLOFSKY, 
685  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SKUNKS, 


MUSKRATS,  RACCOON,  MINK  and 

all  other  kinds  of  RAY/  FURS 


WANTED.  Write  for  free  price  list. 

CHARLES  A.  KAUNE,  278  Bridge  Street,  Montgomery, N.Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Poultry  Farm  For  $1750 
Modern  Home,  Bath  And 

Electricity,  furnace,  fi  pleasant  warm  rooms,  good  garage, 
I  y2  acres,  easily  carry  large  poultry  flock,  borders  nice 
brook,  right  on  state  highway,  10  min.  walk  heart  depot 
town,  best  markets.  Only  $1750  to  settle  estate,  first 
here  takes  it.  Details  pg.  13  illus.  fall  bargain  catalog. 
FREE.  STR0UT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 


$300  Gets  Farm  Near  Bus  Line 
New  Bldgs.,  Full  Equipment 

lYoodlot  should  pay  for  place;  65  acres,  1%  miles  Rlt 
tillage,  new  5-room  house,  electricity  available,  good  barn, 
neighboring  values  $3,000  to  $12,000.  Price  $1600,  in¬ 
cluding  horse,  cows,  pigs,  furniture,  implements,  crops, 
firewood;  $300  needed.  Details  pg.  5  illus.  bargain  cata¬ 
log.  Copy  Free.  STR0UT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


September  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is 
reported  as  $1.77  per  cwt.  for  Class  1. 


October  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen's  League  announce  the 

following  October  prices  for  3.5%  milk: 

Gross  . . ... . $2.94 

Expenses  . -06 

Net  Pool  Price  . 2.88 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness  . »10 


Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  . $2.78 

The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  in  October 
1926  was  for  3%  $2.48  ($2.68  for  3.5%).  The 
October  1925  net  cash  price  to  farmers  was 
$2.11!/2  (3%). 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  cash  price  to  Sheffield  producers  for 
3%  milk  In  the  201-210  mile  zone  for 
October  1927  is  $2.81  per  hundred.  This 
is  equivalent  to  $3.01  for  3.5%  milk.  The 
Sheffield  price  for  October  a  year  ago  was 
$2.60  for  3%  milk. 

BUTTER  MARKET  STEADY 


CREAMERY 
SALTED  Nov.  15 

Higher 

than  extra  .  .50/2-51 
Extra  (92  sc) 50  - 

84-91  score  . .40  -49 

Lower  G’ds  .39  -39(4 


Nov.  15, 

Nov.  7  1926 


49  -  49/2 

-48/2 
3914-47 
384-39 


51  -51/2 

50/a- 
39/2-50 
374-38/2 


The  weather  has  again  changed  and  the 
exceedingly  mild  temperatures  for  this 
season  of  the  year  has  had  some  unfavor¬ 
able  influence  on  the  butter  trade.  How¬ 
ever,  advice  from  the  west  remain  firm 
and  consumption  appears  to  be  quite  satis¬ 
factory. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  weather  the 
receipts  are  being  absorbed  in  good  shape. 
Another  favorable  factor  is  the  reports 
from  producing  sections  which  indicate 
a  further  shrinkage  in  the  make  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  make  in  November 
will  be  fully  as  light  as  in  previous  years. 
This  fact  has  caused  a  growing  feeling 
of  confidence  yet  operators  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  be  conservative  and  have  not 
forced  prices  up  to  a  point  that  will  les¬ 
sen  consumption. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  reports  that  the 
cold  storage  holdings  in  141  warehouses 
in  New  York  state  this  year  was  22,076,615 
pounds  as  compared  with  15.405.685  pounds 
last  year. 

CHEESE  MARKET  QUIET 


STATE 

FLATS  Nov.  15 

Fresh  Fancy - 

Fresh  Av’ge - 

Held  Fancy  .28  -29 

Held  Av’ge  .  .27/2- 


Nov.  15, 

Nov.  7  1926 

274-29  25  -25/2 


28  -29  25/2-27 
27(4-  24  -25 


The  cheese  market  has  been  steady  but 
rather  quiet.  The  make  in  the  west  is 
running  heavier  than  last  year.  Canadian 
markets  are  showing  some  weakness. 
Added  to  this  has  been  some  weakness 
in  the  consumptive  demand.  Cheese  is 
moving  out  of  storage  warehouses  about 
as  freely  as  it  did  about  a  year  ago. 

FANCY  EGGS  FIRM 


nearby  white 

Hennery 

Selected  Extras  . 
Average  Extras  . 

Extra  Firsts  - 

Firsts  . 

Gathered  . . 

Pullets  . 

Pewees  . 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

Gathered  . 


Nov.  15, 


Nov.  15 

Nov.  7 

1926 

.72-74 

72-76 

79-80 

.68-70 

68-71 

76-78 

.58-66 

58-65 

67-75 

.50-56 

49-55 

60-65 

.38-64 

38-62 

40-72 

.39-43 

37-43 

43-48 

.36-38 

35-36 

40-42 

.65-66 

62-64 

65-70 

.43-64 

43-61 

- - 

The  greatest  improvement  in  the  egg 
market  during  the  week  was  shown  in 
brown  eggs.  There  has  been  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  the  fanciest  grades  of  eggs  but 
the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  arrivals  were 
ordinary  quality  has  caused  many  dealers 
to  turn  to  storage  eggs.  As  a  result 
prices  on  storage  eggs  have  slightly  1m- 
proved  while  the  market  on  poorer  grades 
of  nearbv  eggs  is  very  weak. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  holdings  of  ease  eggs  in  cold  stor¬ 
age  in  the  United  States  on  November  1 
5  487  000  cases  compared  with  5,888,000 
cases  November  1,  1926  and  7,960,000 
cases  October  1,  1927.  The  October  re¬ 
duction  this  year  was  2,473,000  cases;  last 
year  2,158,000. 

POULTRY  UNSETTLED 


FOWLS 

Nov.  16 

Nov.  15, 
Nov.  7  1926 

Colored  . 

_ 24-27 

24-28 

— 

Leghorn  . 

_ 16-21 

21- 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

...  -30 

28-31 

— 

Leghorn  . 

_ 20-27 

23-30 

BROILERS  . 

35-40 

— . 

TURKEYS  . 

_ 35-45 

- - 

- 40 

DUCKS,  Nearby 

...22-23 

33-40 

25-26 

GEESE  . 

. ...  -22 

The  live  poultry  market  is  rather  in 
an  unsettled  condition  and  on  November 
15  buyers  were  as  far  apart  in  their  ideas 


and  values  so  that  it  was  wise  to  wait 
until  Wednesday  to  get  some  values  in 
order  to  get  a  more  accurate  line  on  the 
probable  receipts.  Receipts  for  the  past 
2  days  were  very  liberal  and  undoubtedly 
in  excess  of  the  trade  demand. 

As  usual  the  demand  for  fancy  stuff 
is  quite  satisfactory. 

The  1927  turkey  crop  is  about  5% 
smaller  than  1926  in  the  leading  produc¬ 
ing  staLo  taken  as  a  whole.  All  the 
states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ex¬ 
cept  Texas,  show  a  smaller  production 
than  last  year.  Texas,  which  is  the  larg¬ 
est  producer  of  turkeys  than  any  of  the 
States,  shows  an  increase  of  about  12%. 
The  New  England  flood  had  considerable 
effect  on  the  crop  in  the  eastern  sections. 
It  is  reported  that  a  large  number  of  the 
turkeys  were  lost  in  the  flood  and  it  is 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the-minute  market  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for 
your  benefit  by  American  Agriculturist 
cooperating  with  the  New  York  State 
and  Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:00  to  12:15  A.M. 
Eastern  Standard  time. 


probable  that  this  will  effect  the  market 
conditions,  at  least  so  far  as  local  market 
is  concerned. 

POTATOES  SLOW 

MAINE  Nov. 

Nov.  12  Nov.  7  1926 

150  lb.  sack  $2.85-3.35  2.65-3.00  - 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  3.60-4.00  3.25-3.60  - 

PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack  -  3.10-3.35  - 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack  3.50-3.75  3.25-3.75  - 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  4.00-4.40  4.00-4.35  - 

The  potato  market  continues  to  be 
barely  steady.  The  recent  release  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  states  that  while  the 
potato  crop  in  New  York  State  is  smaller 
than  last  year  it  is  of  much  better  quality. 
Some,  rot  has  been  reported  from  the 
western  portion  of  the  state.  However, 
the  yield  and  quality  have  been  good  on 
Long  Island  and  fair  yields  of  high  quality 
are  reported  from  the  northeastern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  state. 

The  potato  production  for  New  York 
State  is  now  estimated  at  28,620,000 
.bushels  compared  with  29,016,000  bushels 
last  year. 

Maine  has  the  lightest  crops  since  1923 
and  in  general  the  eastern  states  show  a 
considerable  lower  production  than  last 
3'ear,  while  the  production  of  the  western 
states  is  somewhat  higher.  The  esti¬ 
mated  production  of  the  entire  country  is 
400.305,000  bushels  compared  with  356.- 
123,000  last  year  and  a  five-year  average 
of  394,135,000  bushels. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Nov.  17 

Nov.  9 

Last 

Year 

Wheat  . 

.1.27% 

1.25!4 

1.34/4 

Corn  . 

.  ,85/2 

•  84% 

.70% 

Oats  . 

.494 

•41% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  N eit  York ) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

.  .1.513/i 

1.49/4 

1.50/4 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel  .  . 
Oats,  No.  2  . 

.  .1.04/4 

1-04/8 

.86 

..  .6I/2 

.61/2 

•52/a 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo) 

Nov.  12 

Nov. 

Last 
5  Year 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.37.50 

37.00 

37.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . . . 

30.00 

30.00 

H’d  Bran  . . . 

.34.50 

33.00 

33.00 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.32.00 

30.00 

30.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.41.00 

41.00 

41.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.37.00 

36.00 

36.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.41.00 

40.00 

40.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.37.50 

36.00 

36.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.36.00 

35.00 

35.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

.37.00 

37.00 

37.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

39.00 

39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.48.00 

48.00 

48.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.41.50 

42.00 

42.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.45.00 

45.00 

45.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.47.00 

47.00 

47.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 

.45.50 

45.00 

45.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  th g  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  if. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  improved  corn  prospects  in 
the  late  maturing  states  resulted  from  the 
unusually  favorable  weather  in  October, 
and  production  will  be  considerably  larger 
than  previous  forecasts.  A  production  of 
2,753,249,000  bushels  is  indicated  by  the 
reported  average  yield  of  28.2  bushels 


per  acre  compared  with  2,646,853,000  bu¬ 
shels  harvested  in  1926  and  an  average  of 
2,766,561,000  bushels  harvested  during  the 
past  five  years. 

HAY  MARKET  DULL 

The  demand  for  hay  continued  to  be 
dull  and  there  is  a  free  supply  of  most 
grades  on  hand.  Timothy  and  No.  1  light 
clover  mixtures  in  large  bales  are  quoted 
at  $22  and  $23  with  $21  to  $22  for  smaller 
bales.  Prices  ranged  down  to  $15  to  $18 
for  No.  3  and  4  in  large  bales  and  $14 
to  $17  for  small  bales.  However,  some 
hay  was  being  offered  for  sale  at  lower 
figures  in  order  to  dispose  of  it.  Rye 
straw  was  quoted  at  $22  to  $23. 

BEAN  CROP  LARGE 

Bean  production  in  New  York  State 
promises  1,282,000  bushels  this  year  com¬ 
pared  with  1,145,000  bushels  harvested  last 
year.  Michigan  has  5,364,000  bushels  com¬ 
pared  with  6,624,000  bushels  last  season. 
There  is  this  difference  however.  Whereas 
last  year’s  crop  in  New  York  and  Michi¬ 
gan  was  of  poor  quality  and  had  many 
culls,  this  year’s  is  of  high  quality  with 
very  few  culls  or  stained  beans.  For  the 
whole  United  States  a  production  of  18,- 
112,000  bushels  is  promised  compared  with 
17,138,000  bushels  last  year  and  the  five- 
year  average  of  16,300,000  bushels. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

On  the  15th  country  dressed  veal 
calves  were  in  light  receipts  and  were 
selling  very  slowly.  Prime  to  choice 
were  quoted  at  $21  to  $23  with  prices 
running  down  as  low  as  $10  to  $14  on 
poorest  grades.  The  market  on  live 
calves  was  steady  and  quotations  rang¬ 
ed  from  $17  to  $17.50  for  prime  veals 
down  to  $8  to  $10  for  poorest  grades. 

The  market  on  lambs  was  dull  and 
lower  with  $13.50  as  the  top  price.  Com¬ 
mon  to  medium  were  as  low  as  $9  to 
$11.50.  The  market  reports  a  light  sup¬ 
ply  of  fresh  roasting  pigs  with  a  steady 
demand.  States  range  from  10  to  12 
pounds  reported  at  25  to  27c  with  prices 
ranged  down  to  15  to  17c  for  those 
weighing  30  pounds  or  over. 

There  is  little  activity  in  hot  house 
lambs  and  not  much  expected  until 
after  Thanksgiving.  Light  to  medium 
hogs  were  reported  at  $10  with  heavy 
from  $8  to  $9.  Prices  for  bulls  range 
from  $5  to  $7.75  and  for  cows  from  $3 
to  $8. 

Rabbits  were  quoted  at  23  to  25c.  Re¬ 
ceipts  are  heavy  and  the  market  for 
rabbits  is  in  a  slump  at  present. 

THE  APPLE  MARKET 

Due  to  ideal  harvesting  weather  New 
York  State’s  lightest  apple  crop  has 
been  secured  in  excellent  condition.  The 
total  New  York  State  production  is  now 
estimated  at  13,842,000  bushels  compar¬ 
ed  with  40,375,000  bushels  last  year.  On 
the  15th  Baldwins  in  barrels  were  re¬ 
ported  at  $5.50  to  $7  for  fancy  stock; 
Greenings  $7.50  to  $10;  McIntosh  $7.50 
to  $11:  Northern  Spies  $6  to  $9  and 
mixed  varieties  from  $5.50  to  $6.50. 

Out  of  the  total  U.  S.  production  of 
about  384,000  tons  of  Danish  cabbage, 
it  is  estimated  that  New  York  this  year 
has  243,650  tons. 


With  the  Radio  Man 

Improving  Tuning 

My  set  will  not  tune  below  250  meters. 
The  middle  and  right  hand  dials  never  need 
to  go  below  about  15  on  the  scale  but  the 
left  hand  one  goes  all  the  way  to  zero. 

TTY  inserting  a  .00025  mfd.  fixed  con- 
denser  between  the  aerial  lead-in  and 
the  aerial  binding  post.  If  this  does  not 
remedy  Ihe  trouble,  the  coil  at  the  left 
hand  end  has  too  many  turns,  or  there  is 
some  excess  capacity  effect  that  only  an 
experienced  radio  man  could  detect. 

*  *  * 

How  long  should  an  aerial  be  for  a  crys- 
tal  set?  How  can  Interference  be  avoidea 
on  this  kind  of  set!  There  are  two  strong 
stations  which  interfere. 

For  a  crystal  set  the  aerial  can  be 

A.  For  a  crystal  set  the  aerial  can  be 
from  125  to  175  feet  long,  or  even  200 
feet.  The  best  way  to  avoid  interference 
is  to  use  a  wave  trap.  The  trap  is  tune 
to  the  wavelength  of  the  interfering 
station. 


The  “U.S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  right  on  over  your 
shoes.  Its  smooth  rubber 
surface  washes  clean  like  a 
boot.  Made  either  red  or 
black — 4  or  5  buckles 


At  butchering  time  —  and  any 
time — farmers  like  these  long- 
wearing  overshoes  and  boots. 


>  husky 

looks  •  > 


75  years  of  experience  is  back  of  this  overshoe 


IT’S  a  brute  for  wear  —  this 
“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus! 
Powerful.  Extra  husky. 

Look  at  the  thick  oversize  sole 
— it’s  as  tough  as  the  tread  of  a 
tire.  And  the  upper — it’s  made 
of  the  finest  grade  rubber — rub¬ 
ber  so  live,  so  strong  you  can 
stretch  a  strip  of  it  5  times 
its  own  length.  ^ 

And  to  give  extra 
strength,  anchored  in  the 
walls — at  every  vital  point 


— are  from  4  to  11  separate  lay¬ 
ers  of  tough  rubber  and  fabric 
reinforcement.  Only  “U.  S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  over¬ 
shoes  have  so  many! 

Seventy-five  years’  experience  in 
making  waterproof  footwear  is  back 
of  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and 
overshoes.  Every  pair  is  built  by 
master  workmen — and  built  right. 
They  fit  better,  look  better, 
and  wear  better.  Get  a  pair 
and  notice  the  difference! 

Jj fd  United  States  Rubber  Company 


U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots 

have  sturdy  gray  soles.  Up¬ 
pers  either  red  or  black — 
knee  to  hip  lengths.  Look 
for  the  “U.S.”  trade  mark 


Stretches  five  times  its  length! 

If  you  cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from 
a  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  or 
overshoe — you’d  find  it  would 
stretch  more  than  5  times  its 
length!  This  rubber  stays  flexi¬ 
ble  and  waterproof — long  after 
ordinary  rubber  would  crack  or 
break 


^ATEOj^ 
Trade  Mark 


BOOTS  •  WALRUS 


ARCTICS  -  RUBBERS 


„  wp 

■ '/ 


Wi 


E  ALL  need  a  change. 

Let’s  go  to  the  city  tonight. 

We’ll  listen  to  the  dinner 
music  at  a  big  hotel;  then 
a  concert  for  a  while.  A 
violinist  who  makes  a  for¬ 
tune  every  time  he  appears 
will  play  for  us.  A  male  quartet 
will  sing  the  songs  of  long  ago. 

An  adventurer,  just  back  from 
strange  lands.  A  comedian  with 
some  new  jokes.  The  new  fash¬ 
ions  reported  for 
women.  Dance 
music  for  those 
who  like  it — 


Pretty  expensive, 
if  the  family  actu¬ 
ally  did  go.  But 
think  of  it!  Just  a 
half-turn  of  the 
Atwater  Kent  One 
Dial  brings  your 
choice  of  the  worth-while  diver¬ 
sions  of  the  great  cities — right  in 
your  own  comfortable  home,  with 
your  own  comfortable  bed  await¬ 
ing  you  when  you’ve  had  enough. 

Things  to  amuse  when  you’re 
tired,  to  soothe  if  you’re  out  of 
sorts,  to  help  you  in  your  work, 
to  keep  youngsters  happy  at  home 


and  the  old  folks  entertained. 

Why  is  it  that  almost  every 
good  dealer  advises  you  to 
buy  Atwater  Kent  Radio? 
He  could  make  more  money 
on  others.  He  could  tempt 
you  with  lower  prices.  He 
could  sell  you  sets  costing  three  or 
four  times  as  much. 

But  he  knows  that  Atwater  Kent 
Radio  will  give  you  everything  and 
will  never  fail  you.  He  knows  you 
will  be  satisfied — as  more  than  a 
million  Atwater 
Kent  owners  have 
been  satisfied.  Jlf 


Atwater  Kent  Manufacturing  Company,  A.  Atwater  Kent ,  President 

4769  Wissahickon  Avenue 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


V- 


Write  for  illustrated  booklet  of 
Atwater  Kent  Radio 


Prices  slightly  higher  from  the 
Rockies  West,  and  in  Canada 


One  Dial  Receivers  Licensed 
under  U.  S.  Patent  1,014,002 


Model  H  Radio  Speaker.  En¬ 
tirely  of  metal.  Crystalline-finish¬ 
ed  in  two  shades  of  brown. 
With  9  feet  of  flexible  cord.  ?2I 


Model  E  Radio  Speaker.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  nearly  three  years’  labora¬ 
tory  work.  Faithfully  covers  the 
entire  range  of  musical  tones,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  register. 
With  9  feet  of  flexible  cord.  $30 


Model  30,  six-tube,  One 
Dial  Receiver.  Solid  ma¬ 
hogany  cabinet;  gold  name 
plate,  power  supply  switch 
and  vernier  knob.  $80 


Model  35,  six-tube.  One  Dial 
Receiver.  Crystalline  -  finished 
cabinet;  gold  ship-model  name 
plate,  decorative  rosettes  and 
power  supply  switch.  $65 


Model  33,  six-tube,  One  Dial  Re¬ 
ceiver.  Antenna  adjustment  device. 
Unusual  selectivity.  Solid  mahogany 
cabinet;  gold  name  plate,  power  sup¬ 
ply  switch  and  vernier  knob.  $90 


/American  Agriculturist,  November  26,  1927 

Among  the  Farmers 

News  from  Northern  New  York 


AFTER  nearly  a  week  with  more  or 
less  snow  on  the  ground  and  the 
thermometer  flitting  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  around  the  freezing  mark  we  are 
again  having  some  of  the  peerless 
autumnal  weather  that  has  characteriz¬ 
ed  this  fall.  The  highly  advertised 
“cold  wave  out  of  the  west”  failed  to 
anywhere  come  up  to  its  reputation  and 
today  has  been  very  comfortable,  though 
rather  undecided  as  to  whether  to  get 
colder  or  warmer,  and  whether  to  rain 
or  let  the  sun  shine. 

Plowing  is  probably  some  65  per  cent 
done  in  Northern  New  York  as  a  whole 
—some  having  finished,  greased  their 
plows  and  put  them  away  for  the  win¬ 
ter — others  just  getting  fairly  under 
way  after  spending  most  the  fall  filling 
silos,  threshing,  and  handling  the  late 
crop  of  buckwheat.  The  considerable 
amount  of  changing  work  that  is  so 
necessary  these  days  of  few  farm  hands, 
while  having  its  advantages  when  our 
own  crops  are  ready  to  care  for,  causes 
much  delay  in  other  fall  work  while  the 
debt  is  being  covered  by  work  being 
done  in  exchange. 

“Winter  surely  is  coming”  remarked 
a  friend  of  mine  today,  “because  the 
Boards  of  supervisors  are  starting  their 
five  weeks  annual  session,  the  Granges 
are  electing  their  new  officers,  the  Farm 
and  Home  Bureaus  are  signing  up 
members  for  1928,  the  agricultural  so¬ 
cieties-  are  holding  their  annual  meet¬ 
ings  and  planning  for  next  year's  fair, 
the  deer  hunting  season  ends  tomorrow, 
and  last  but  not  least  ‘our  leading  citi¬ 
zens  are  proceeding  to  Florida  and  Cal¬ 
ifornia’.” 

* *  *  * 

'THE  dairy  improvement  associations 
A  are  continuing  their  good  work,  and 
another  year  is  well  under  way.  Those 
who  are  following  the  work  done  by  the 
testers  are  well  convinced  that  the 
money  spent  in  this  way  is  returning 
large  dividends.  They  find  that  the 
cow  that  gave  so  much  milk  to  start 
with,  many  times  does  not  follow 
through  (to  borrow  a  term  from  the 
golfers),  and  her  total  yearly  produc¬ 
tion  is  way  below  that  of  some  individ¬ 
ual  that  did  not  shine  so  brightly  at  the 
start  but  kept  right  on  giving  plenty  of 
milk  for  ten  months  or  so. 

In  the  two  Jefferson  county  associa¬ 
tions  wre  find  E.  E.  Cobb  of  Sacketts 
Harbor  having  the  high  butter  cow  in 
one — a  six  year  old  Jersey  giving  51.6 
lbs.  of  butter  fat  from  1200  lbs.  of  milk; 
while  in  the  other  Frank  M.  Collins  of 
Mannsville  had  a  six  year  old  Jersey 
that  showed  70.7  lbs.  of  butter  fat  and 
1413  lbs.  of  milk  for  the  month.  As  for 
high  milk  yield  F.  J.  Walton  of  Water- 
town  led  one  association  with  a  four 
year  old  Holstein  giving  1416  lbs.  of 
milk;  and  S.  M.  Guzewich  of  Adams 
had  a  nine  year  old  Holstein  that  pour¬ 
ed  out  1530  lbs. 

While  talking  about  cow  testing  asso¬ 
ciations,  E.  R.  Eastman,  Editor  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  in  his  new 
book  “The  Changing  Times”  says  that 
the  first  one  was  organized  in  Michigan 
in  1905,  and  that  by  1925  the  number  of 
cows  in  this  type  of  work  totalled  be¬ 


tween  300,000  and  400,000.  While  this  distribution  early  enough  for  us  to  give 
is  not  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  any  resume  in  advance.  There  are 
number  of  dairy  cows  in  the  United  quite  a  number  enrolled  from  Northern 
States,  it  still  shows  a  goodly  number.  New  York,  but  many  come  from  as  far 
This  new  book  by  Mr.  Eastman  is  as  New  York  City.  The  school  is  pro¬ 
well  worth  anyone’s  time  and  energy  gressing  nicely  under  the  leadership  of 
for  perusal.  “These  Changing  Times”  is  a  Director  Van  C.  Whittemore,  and  the 
subject  most  interesting  and  absorbing  enrollment  this  year  is  said  to  be  larg- 
for  any  of  us,  and  the  author  considers  er  than  for  some  time. 

An  interesting  thing  is  that  one  of 
the  professors  in  the  Home  Economics 
courses  is  Lorraine  Van  Wagenen,  a 
daughter  of  our  old  friend  from  Law- 
yersville,  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  who 
has  delighted  and  interested  A.  A.  read¬ 
ers  for  many  years,  with  his  whimsical, 
homelike  writings.  Miss  Van  Wagenen, 
from  all  reports,  is  certainly  living  up 
to  her  family  reputation  established  by 
in  his  unparalleled  manner  and  inter-  her  illustrious  father, 
esting  way,  not  only  the  developments 

of  the  past  but  dips  somewhat  into  *  *  * 

what  may  well  be  expected  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  His  conclusions  give  food  for 
thought  as  well. 

*  *  * 

THE  New  York  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Canton  is  holding  its  an¬ 
nual  Farmers  Week  this  week.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  program  did  not  receive 


The  Anniversary  Issue  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  which  you  will 
receive  next  time  will  be  worth  the 
entire  subscription  price  of  the  paper. 
It  will  contain  historical  articles,  in¬ 
tensely  interesting,  describing  the 
changes  in  farming  since  1842,  when 
American  Agriculturist  was  born. 


A  CUSTOM  developed  in  the  North 
**  Country  has  resulted  in  one  day 
before  Thanksgiving  being  designated 
as  “Turkey  Day”.  In  days  before  the 
auto  had  made  such  a  stand,  from  all 
over  St.  Lawrence  county,  flocks  of*tur- 
keys  that  had  been  carefully  attended, 
would  be  driven  to  stations  on  the  main 
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line  of  the  railroad,  where  buyers  would 
take  their  pick,  load  them  on  railroad 
cars  and  send  them  on  their  way  to 
market.  The  buyers  and  their  Train 
would  be  at  Canton  one  day,  Ogdens- 
burg  another,  Heuvelton,  Gouverneur, 
and  so  on. 

This  “Turkey  Day”  still  persists  des¬ 
pite  the  numbers  of  huge  trucks  that 
come  into  this  territory,  and  this  week 
is  being  Carried  out  at  the  different 
northern  stations.  Of  course  the  tur¬ 
key  flocks  are  not  driven  on  foot  as  of 
yore,  but  travel  in  more  haste,  if  not 
in  as  much  style,  by  the  farm  truck. 
Many  thousands  of  these  birds  go  out 
of  this  North  Country  eacloyear  to  add 
to  the  spirit  of  thankfulness  of  the 
many  families  that  gather  for  the  day. 

With  Thanksgiving  only  a  step  away, 
farmers  of  Northern  New  York,  as  a 
rule  are  feeling  more  thankful,  and  op¬ 
timistic  as  to  the  future  than  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years.  Crops  all  the  way  through 
have  averaged  fairly  good  at  least;  milk 
is  bringing  a  better  price  than  for  some 
time;  eggs  are  picking  up,  although 
they  could  be  better,  farm  work  is  in 
better  shape  than  has  prevailed  at  this 
time  for  several  years  due  to  the  good 
fall  we  have  had;  and  no  severe  epi¬ 
demics  of  disease  are  scouring  our 
northern  territory. — W.  I.  Roe,  Nov. 
14,  1927. 


ArWMERKlOT' 

RADIO 

1928  prices,  effective  NOW 

RECEIVING  SETS 

Model  3  5 . $49 

Model  30 .  65 

Model  33 .  75 

RADIO  SPEAKERS 

Model  E .  24 

Model  H .  15 

Prices  slightly  higher  from  the  Rockies  West 

ATWATER  KENT  MFG.  CO. 

A .  A /water  Kent,  President 
4769  Wissahickon  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


’  |  ’HE  New  Jersey  egg  laying  contests 
are  again  under  way  at  Vineland  and 
Bergen  and  we  see  many  new  names  on 
the  lists  that  are  being  sent  out  from 
Prof.  Willard  Thompson’s  office,  New 
Brunswick.  Of  course  there  are  many  that 
have  been  there  in  other  seasons,  but  the 
newcomers  probably  outnumber  those  that 
were  there  during  the  past  season. 

Probably  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ment  in  New  Jersey  agriculture  this  fall, 
is  the  interest  being  shown  in  poultry  work 
and  the  establishing  of  egg  records  on 
promising  flocks.  In  this  division,  we  find 
some  200  flocks  in  the  official  egg  laying 
contests,  then  there  are  nearly  one  thou¬ 
sand  flocks  in  the  home  egg  record  con¬ 
tests  and  then  some  20,000  birds  entered 
in  the  Home  R.  O.  P.  work. 

Going  back  to  the  egg  laying  contests 
we  find  the  various  sections  of  the  state 
more  generally  represented  in  the  contests. 
Then  there  are  a  number  of  flocks  from 
outside  of  the  state  that  are  here  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  see 
the  interest  being  shown  in  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  contests  by  poultrymen  from  other 
states.  It  means  that  an  official  record 
from  New  Jersey  must  have  considerable 
standing  among  the  poultrymen  of  the 
state. 

-f  *  * 

(BOUNTY  AGENT  GAUNT,  in  Hunt¬ 
erdon  County,  is  doing  a  big  piece  of 
work  with  the  poultrymen  of  his  dis¬ 
trict.  A  number  of  important  meetings 
have  been  held  and  the  interest  shown 
by  the  farmers  indicates  a  new  day  dawn¬ 
ing  for  this  section  of  the  state  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  modern  poultry  plants.  It 
is  less  than  a  year  since  the  County  Agent 
movement  was  made  possible  in  Hunter¬ 
don  County,  and  we  find  that  Gaunt  has 
lost  no  time  in  making  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression  on  the  farm  folks  of  his  district. 

*  *  +  • 

\Y/E  have  started  a  tour  of  some  of  the 
irrigation  and  market  garden  farms 
of  New  Jersey.  The  first  leg  of  our  trip 
took  us  through  South  Jersey  and  we  have 
been  quite  surprised  at  some  of  the  new 
ideas  that  are  being  tried  out  on  these 
farms.  It  was  quite  interesting  to  learn 
on  the  farm  of  Edward  Stern,  Williams- 
town,  Gloucester  County  of 'the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  cover  crops  on  land 
under  irrigation.  Instead  of  growing  the 
last  crop  of  the  season  that  could  be 
secured  from  a  particular  piece  of  land, 
they  are  seeding  it  down  to  rye  and  other 
cover  crops. 

The  big  problem  confronting  the  mar- 


News  from  New  Jersey 


ket  gardeners  of  South  Jersey  is  to  find 
a  variety  of  lettuce  that  will  develop  into 
a  big  solid  head  like  the  California  Ice¬ 
berg.  With  but  few  exceptions,  this  was 
the  cry  from  growers  in  three  counties 
we  visited  one  day.  Many  are  turning 
from  lettuce  to  other  crops  that  are  more 
certain  and  less  expensive  to  grow. 
Spinach  looms  big  as  a  crop  to  replace 
lettuce  on  many  farms.  They  tell  us  that 
the  net  income  will  be  just  as  large,  with 
but  a  fraction  of  the  labor  and  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing.  Lettuce  this  fall  would  not  head  up 
regardless  of  the  condition  under  which 
it  was  grown  and  the  growers  are  very 
much  discouraged. 

*  *  * 

VVYE  find  C.  A.  Thompson,  Mt.  Holly, 
is  quite  happy  over  the  records 
hung  up  recently  by  two  of  his  cow  test¬ 
ing  associations.  Burlington  Number  3, 
carried  off  high  honors  of  the  state  on 
returns  for  a  dollar  spent  for  feed,  while 
number  2  association  under  Chris  Schoitz, 
tester,  is  second.  Herbert  Harriet,  is 
tester  in  Association  3,  the  one  to  lead  the 


state.  These  two  same  associations  lead 
in  the  lowest  feed  cost  per  pound  of  but¬ 
ter  fat.  In  this  test  Mr.  Schoitz  leads 
the  state  with  a  cost  of  20  cents  while 
Mr.  Harriet  is  second  With  a  cost  of  23 
cents  per  pound. 

*  *  * 

MEW  JERSEY  will  be  well  represented 
A  ”  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Marketing  Officials,  open¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  on  November  28.  B.  W. 
Sherburne,  chairman  of  the  Market  In¬ 
formation  committee  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation,  is  well  known  throughout  this 
state  and  there  is  not  a  farmer  or  a 
poultryman  in  the  state  but  what  one  time 
or  another  receives  the  reports  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Sherbourne. 

Delaware  will  be  represented  by  W.  T. 
Derickson,  Dover ;  Pennsylvania  by  P.  R. 
Taylor,  Harrisburg;  .Maryland  by  Frank¬ 
lin  B.omberger,  Salisbury;  New  York  by 
Earl  R.  French,  New  York  City,  James 
Boyle,  Cornell  University;  H.  Dean 
Phillips,  Albany. — Amos  Kirby. 


A  Visit  to  Muscle  Shoals 

( Continued  from  page  y) 

to  the  production  of  fertilizer,  in  case  the 
synthetic  process  should  not  prove  eco¬ 
nomical.  This  offer  of  the  power  com¬ 
panies  to  lease  the  Muscle  Shoals  prop¬ 
erty  was  primarily  a  power  proposition 
and  not  a  fertilizer  production. 

Another  group  in  Congress,  including 
many  of  the  farm  organizations,  has  en¬ 
dorsed  the  principles  of  the  proposition 
offered  by  the  American  Cyanamid  Com¬ 
pany.  This  company  made  a  proposition 
to  Congress  to  lease  the  Muscle  Shoals 
property  for  fifty  years.  This  proposal 
provided  for  operating  plant  No.  2  as  was 
originally  planned  to  produce  fertilizers 
in  time  of  peace  and  nitrates  for  ammuni¬ 
tion  in  time  of  war.  This  company  also 
intended  if  their  proposal  were  accepted, 
to  sell  surplus  power  in  the  form  of  elec¬ 
tricity  that  was  not  needed  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fertilizers.  But  supporters  of 
this  offer  claim  that  it  differed  from 
the  power  companies’  offer  in  that  it 
was  primarily  a  fertilizer  proposition  with 
the  sale  of  electrical  power  as  a  secondary 
possibility.  Both  the  offer  of  the  power 
companies  and  that  of  the  American  Cyan¬ 
amid  Company  provided  for  rentals  to  be 
paid  to  the  government  for  the  use  of  the 
properties.  The  power  companies  offered 
a  considerably  higher  rental,  but  the 


American  Cyanamid  Company  agreed  to 
limit  its  profits  in  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizers  to  the  cost  of  production  plus 
an  eight  per  cent  profit.  Those  who  favor 
the  offer  of  the  Cyanamid  Company  claim 
that  it  would  make  fertilizers  at  least  40 
per  cent  cheaper  to  farmers  and  would 
therefore  be  a  great  boon  to  American 
Agriculture. 

Still  another  proposition  is  for  gov¬ 
ernment  operation  of  Muscle  Shoals.  This 
plan  is  sponsored  chiefly  by  Senator  Nor¬ 
ris.  He  claims  that  the  government  al¬ 
ready  owns  the  property  and  that  it  is 
in  duty  'bound  to  operate  the  dam  and  the 
plants,  especially  plant  No.  2  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cheap  fertilizers,  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  in  war  time. 

All  proposals  have  failed  of  acceptance 
in  Congress,  so  the  whole  question  of 
what  to  do  with  Muscle  Shoals  will  come 
before  Congress  again  this  winter.  In  the 
meantime,  all  sides  are  lined  up  for  an¬ 
other  bitter  fight,  for  all  agree  that  the 
disposal  of  Muscle  Shoals  is  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  before  the 
American  people  today. 

Watch  coming  issues  of  American- 
Agriculturist  for  further  news,  informa¬ 
tion  and  discussions  of  Muscle  Shoals  aud 
its  effect  on  you  as  a  farmer. 
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KINNEY  SHOES 


ONE 


*S - D-* 

OF  OUR  280  STORES  NEAR 


YOU 


Here  is  a  work  shoe  any 
man  will  welcome.  Tan  elk, 
soft  leather  tippers.  Com¬ 
position  soles  and  rubber 
heels.  Goodyear  welt  con¬ 
struction. 


This  stylish  women’s  black  kid  plain  toe 
or  tip  oxford  or  one  strap  with  leather 
keel  with  rubber  top  lift  is  irresistible  at 
the  price  of  ...  $1.98 


In  Every  KINNEY  Shoe  Store 
a  Larger  Variety  and  a 
Friendly  Salesman  Awaits  You 


THERE  are  over  280  Kinney  Shoe 
Stores.  There  are  5  big  Kinney 
factories.  Kinney’s  is  a  great  organ¬ 
ization  in  size — commanding  the  re¬ 
sources  which  make  it  possible  to 
manufacture  and  sell  better  shoes 
for  less  money. 

But  when  you  go  into  a  Kinney 
Shoe  Store  there  is  nothing  awe-in¬ 
spiring  to  be  found.  You  see  only  a 
home  town  salesmans  a  home  -  like 
store.  You  receive  only  courteous 
attention. 

For  Kinney’s  aim  is  to  render  a 
friendly  service — to  have  each  Kinney 


store  serve  its  community  to  the  ut¬ 
most,  to  give  every  Kinney  customer 
perfect  shoe  satisfaction. 

The  difference  between  Kinney’s 
and  the  ordinary  store  is  that  at 
Kinney’s  you  will  find  better  shoes 
in  larger  variety  for  every  member 
of  the  family.  And  as  the  prices  are 
lower  you  will  save  money.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  your  footwear  needs,  there 
is  a  friendly  salesman  at  Kinney’s 
waiting  to  satisfy  your  requirements. 
Drop  in  and  let  him  show  you  some 
of  Kinney’s  values  the  very  next  time 
you’re  in  town. 


Misses’  Brown  or  Gun 
Metal  Lace  Shoes. 
Sizes :  UV2  to  2  — 
$2.29.  Same  model 
for  Growing  Girls. 
Sizes:  2xJz  to  7— $2. 69. 


For  the  little  tot  this  inlant’s  black 
or  tan  hid  button  shoe  with  turned 
sole  is  a  real  value  at  98c.  (Size* 
4  to  8 ).  Also  made  in  Patent 
leather  with  colored  tops. 


Arctics  are  a  necessity  nowadays 
and  these  popular  4  Buckle  ones 
are  of  true  Kinney  Quality.  Fine 
also  for  Christmas  gifts. 


Arctics 

Women’s  sizes  2Vz  to 8  $2.29, 
Misses  “  11  to  2  $1.99 

Child’s  "  8V2tol0y2  $1.85 
Men’s  "  6toll  $2.85 
Boys’  "  2Vzto5V2  $2.49 
Little 

Boys’  “  10  to  2  $2.29 


5% 


w/  will  be 
/0  allowed  for 
a  limited  time  on 
purchases  made  at 
one  time  amounting 
to  $10  or  more  pro - 
aiding  you  clip  this 
square  and  bring  it 
with  you. 
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Over  280  Stores  in  35  States 


Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue  to  G.  R.  KINNEY  CO.,  Inc. 
225  West  34th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Corner 

Plucky  Lad  Wants  to  Regain  Health 


In  1917  when  I  was  sixteen  years  old  I 
had  typhoid  fever  and  went  to  a  hospital 
where  !  had  to  remain  for  ten  weeks  and 
then  l  was  carried  home  on  a  stretcher  and 
had  to  go  to  bed  for  about  four  months 
more  and  when  i  did  get  up  I  couldn’t 
walk  because  one  leg  was  about  three 
inches  shorter  than  the  other..  The  doc¬ 
tors  claimed  that  the  fever  settled  in  my 
hip  and  caused  hip  trouble  (TB.  hip  joint) 
so  I  had  to  go  back  to  bed  for  five  months 
more  with  15  pounds  of  weights  fastened 
to  my  leg  and  then  I  was  fitted  with  a 
brace  and  everything  seemed  to  come  along 
nicely  until  about  two  years  back  when 
things  started  the  other  way.  1  think  that 
if  things  don’t  take  a  change  soon  my 
health  will  be  a  total  wreck.  I  feel  as  if 
it  was  now  but  1  have  seen  people  worse 
than  I  am  and  anyways  I  wouldn’t  give 
up.  Probably  you  have  heard  the  saying 
“You  can’t  kill  a  Frenchman’’.  Probably 
not,  but  here  is  one  who  is  getting  pretty 
shaky. 

Now  I  suppose  you  are  saying  this  is 
no  case  for  me  but  for  some  good  doctor 
and  I  agree  with  you;  but  I  haven’t  any 
money  to  go  to  see  doctors  and  my  parents 
aren’t  anyways  able  to  furnish  me  with 
it.  So  this  is  what  I  want  to  find  out 
about.  Isn’t  there  some  State  Hospital 
where  I  would  be  able  to  go  and  get  some 
help?  I  would  be  willing  to  let  them  cut 
my  leg  off  rather  than  have  it  make  a 
total  wreck  of  my  health  because  then  I 
wouldn’t  be  any  good  to  myself  and  only  a 
bother  to  someone  else  and  I  feel  sure 


Fashionable  Uneven  Hemline 


A  stunning  dress  of  Lelong  blue  sheer  velvet 
with  rippling  drapery  at  front  creating  uneven 
hemline  sv  fashionable  in  the  mode.  An  effec¬ 
tive  trimming  motif  is  the  rhinestone  buckle  at 
end  of  deep  open  front ,  which  is  gathered  at 
lower  edge  of  opening.  The  vest  is  of  metal 
brocade.  Two  surfaces  of  crepe  or  crepe  satin, 
faille  silk  crepe,  wool  georgette,  and  supple 
novelty  woolens  are  appropriate  for  Design  No. 
919.  Pattern  in  sizes  16,  18,  20  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  Size  36 
requires  2^  yards  of  40-inch  material  with  H 
yard  of  27-inch  contrasting  and  1 3A  yards  of 
27-inch  lining.  Pattern  price  13c. 


that  even  if  they  were  to  remove  on  of 
my  tegs  I  qould  find  some  way  to  get  along. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  I  am  not  asking  too 
much  of  you  and  that  you  will  be  able 
to  tell  me  of  some  place  that  I  could  go 
to  where  I  would  haye  at  least  a  fighting 
chance  to  regain  my  health.  I  feel  as 
though  you  can  put  me  right  so  I  am 
thanking  you  for  your  help. 

“PLUCKY” 

N  response  to  this  plucky  lad’s  letter 
Aunt  Janet  got  in  touch  with  the  proper 
health  authorities  and  whatever  can  be 
done  to  help  will  be  done.  Meanwhile  if 
there  are  others  handicapped  so  that  they 
cannot  be  as  active  as  they  would  like, 
we  feel  sure  Plucky  would  like  to  hear 
from  you.  Illness,  when  not  too  severe, 
has  its  compensations  in  allowing  one  time 
for  correspondence  or  for  reading!— time 
which  never  seems  to  come  when  a  full 


day’s  work  has  to  be  done  every  day. 
Aunt  Janet  will  send  you  his  address  if 
you  wish  to  write  him. 


Where  to  Get  Book  Lists 

F  you  are  interested  in  getting  good 
books  for  children,  a  good  method  is 
to  write  to  several  of  the  largest  and 
best  book  publishers  and  ask  for  their 
catalogs  and  lists  of  children’s  books. 
These  lists  and  catalogs  have  the  books 
graded  according  to  the  age  of  the  child, 
and  from  them  you  can  choose  authors 
and  titles  of  the  highest  quality  literature 
that  is  suited  to  the  needs  of  your  child. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  catalogs  that 
has  come  to  our  desk  in  some  time  is  the 
latest  one  called  “Rooks  for  Boys  and 
Girls”  published  by  Macmillan  Company 
of  New  York  City. 


Rochester  Votes  Against 
Daylight  Saving 

( Continued  front  page  2) 
other  groups  adversely  affected  were  ac- 
tive  against  the  proposition.  But  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  mothers  who  threw  the 
balance  of  votes  against  it.  Farmers  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  though 
much  affected  in  their  trading  and  market¬ 
ing  relationships,  had  nothing  to  say  in 
the  matter,  but  are  naturally  much  pleased. 
In  Utica  where  the  proposition  was  carried 
the  vote  was  divided  by  three  propositions 
one  against,  one  for  three  months  and  one 
for  five  months.  I  believe  that  this  fad 
is  gradually  loosing  its  attractive  appeal 
and  will  finally  disappear  altogether.— 
Hilton,  N.  Y.,  November  12. 


The  Popular  Flared  Skirt 


Pattern  2639  is  charming  for  the  young  girl’s 
dress.  The  flared  skirt  is  very  popular  this  sea¬ 
son  being  suited  for  cither  the  light  weight 
woolens  as  mvell  as  for  silks  or  cottons.  It  cuts 
in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  Size  8  re¬ 
quires  2  yards  of  40-inch  material.  Price  13C, 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  tor 
one  of  our  Fashion  Catalogs  and  send 
to  the  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Avenue,  Fie 
York  City. 
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©as  Heat 

Wherever  You  Live 

HERE'S  the  Coleman 
Radiant  Heater  —  a 
complete,  portable  heating 
unit  that  gives  you  gas  heat 
no  matter  where  you  live. 

Like  Coleman  Lamps  and  Lan¬ 
terns.  it  worke  on  the  Bafety-pres- 
oure  principle: — makes  and  burns 
its  own  eras  from  any  good  grade 
of  gasoline — no  piping:,  no  cost  of 
installation.  Starts  quickly— easy 
to  operate— use  it  anywhere. 

Just  the  thing  for  the  cool  spells 
of  fall  and  spring  end  for  extra 
heat  needed  on  severely  cold  days 
of  winter.  Radiates  a  penetrating 
fan-like  zone  of  clean,  live  heat — 
like  sunshine.  Instant  regulation. 
Steady  even  temperature  Hotter 
than  city  gas;  no  smoke,  no  soot, 
no  ashes.  Prices  in  the  \J.  S.  A. : 
Model  No.  2,  $27 ;  Model  No.  4,  $30. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  show  you 
the  Coleman  Radiant  Heater.  If  he 
is  not  supplied,  write  us  for  full 
particulars.  Address  Dept.  AG1 

The  Coleman  Lamp  Co. 

Factory  and  General  Office*: 

Wichita,  Kansas 
Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 

Loa  Angeles 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario 

(H-l) 

fbleman 

RadiantHeater 
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HEATING  PLANT 

*175 


Complete  for 
6-Room  House 


JNCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves,  and 
asbestos  cement.  We  pay  the  freight. 


Our  “ Royal”  Bathroom  Outfit 

Includes  Bathtub,  Porcelain  Toilet 
and  enameled  Wash  Basin,  a 
Complete  with  All  Fittings  v 
and  Five-Year  Guaranteed 
Materials  . 


57^ 


WF  PAY  The  Freight 

,T  ^  A  1  on  Everything 
Write  for  FREE  Catalogue  20 

1.  M.  SE1DENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254-  West  34th  St.,  New  York 


30  Days  FREE  Trial 

192  7  bicycles  direct  from  factory  on 
approval.  Save  310  to  515.  Many  models. 
Tires,  sundries  at  Factory  Prices.  Write 
today  for  catalog  and  marvelous  offers. 

Mead  Cycle  Co.,  Dept,  w-205  CHICAGO 


Boys  &  Girls  $2.00  Given 

Simply  sell  50  Sets  of  Our  Famous  Christmas  Seals  for  lOe 
a  set.  When  sold  send  us  $3.00  and  keep  $2.00.  We 
trust  you  until  Christmas.  No  Work  Just  Fun. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  SEAL  CO.  Dept.  334-A.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Women  Meet  Eighth  Time 

Home  Bureaus  Have  Largest  Annual  Meeting 


T  ET  the  good  work  go  on — thus  say  we 
after  seeing  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus  in  its 
eighth  annual  meeting  at  Syracuse,  No¬ 
vember  9-11  inclusive.  The  days  were 
packed  to  the  brim  and  overflowing  with 
business  and  pleasure.  Thirty-eight  counties 
and  three  cities  sent  representatives  to  the 
meeting,  the  largest  official  attendance  yet 
recorded.  All  the  officers  of  the  federa¬ 
tion  were  present,  their  names  being  as 
follows : 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden,  Rochester,  Hon¬ 
orary  President 

Mrs.  Edward  Young,  Milton,  R.  D., 
President 

Mrs.  George  M.  Yawyer,  Union 
Springs,  First  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Charles  Hooper,  Rome,  R.  D., 
Second  Vice-President  and  Secretary 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Roods,  Wilton,  Treasurer 

Mrs.  G.  Thomas  Powell,  Glen  Cove, 
Director 

Mrs.  Franc  Hall  Morse,  Levanna,  R. 
D.,  Director 

Mrs.  Alfred  Abbuhl,  Greene,  R.  D., 
Director 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Gatchell,  Alton,  Director 
x  Miss  Martha  VanRensselaer,  The 
Circle,  Ithaca,  Ex-Officio 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Smith,  13  East  Ave., 
Ithaca,  Counselor 

A  subject  which  brought  forth  some  able 
speeches  was  how  to  make  money  on  the 
farm  and  its  relation  to  the  farm  woman. 
The  matter  of  marketing  including  road¬ 
side  markets  played  no  small  part  in  these 
discussions.  Noted  speakers  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  subject  were:  Dean  A.  R.  Mann 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Dr.  Ruby  Green  Smith,  Associate 
State  Leader  of  Home  Bureaus,  Mrs. 


This  dainty  rayon 
frock  No.  3754  is 
especially  suited  for 
house  wear  but  may 
be  used  for  street 
wear  too.  It  would 
make  a  charming 
Christmas  gift.  It 
comes  in  .colors  delft, 
tangerine,  jade,  laven¬ 
der,  maize,  and  rose. 
A  detailed  working 
chart,  showing  the  ex¬ 
act  color  scheme  and 
where  each  color  is 
used,  stamped  on  each 
frock.  Price,  postpaid 
$1.50.  Send  orders  to 
embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 
An  extra  25  cents 
brings  you  our  Em¬ 
broidery  Book  contain¬ 
ing  full  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of 
how  and  where  to  use 
all  the  embroidery 
stitches. 


(  /  / 


Nancy  Kritser  Masterman,  Miss  Vera 
McCrea,  Director  Home  Department  of 
Dairymen’s  League  Association,  Mrs. 
Hazel  T.  Somerville,  Mrs.  Jane  S.  Mc- 
Kimmon,  State  Leader  of  Home  Demon¬ 
stration  Agents  of  North  Carolina  and 
Mr.  Dean  Phillips,  State  Department  of 
Markets. 

Rural  health  is  fast  taking  its  proper 
place  as  distinguished  from  the  urban 
health  program.  The  Cattaraugus  County 
health  demonstration  was  fully  described 
so  that  other  counties  know  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  in  the  way  of  expenses  and  personnel 
when  making  a  similar  attempt.  Dr.  Paul 
B.  Brooks,  represented  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  in  a  discussion  of  rural 
health. 

Education  in  rural  districts  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Miss  Helen  Heyle  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  Miss  Heyle 
showed  the  desirability  of  education  for 
young  people  by  telling  the  earning  capac¬ 
ity  of  those  who  go  on  to  college  or  to 
high  schools  as  compared  with  those  who 
do  not  have  these  advantages. 

The  possibilities  of  the  drama  as  a 
means  of  presenting  Home  Bureau  ideas 
was  illustrated  by  a  play  written  by  Mrs. 
Ella  Thurston  and  presented  by  Oneida 


West  Road  players.  “A  Morning  Con¬ 
versation”  given  by  Miss  Jennie  Scho¬ 
field,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Swarts  and  Mrs. 
F.  D.  Nicholson  presented  in  refreshing 
manner  ideas  embodied  in  civic  programs 
which  are  a  feature  on  the  federation’s 
program. 

Mrs.  Henry  Burden  of  Cazenovia  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  “The  companionship 
of  flowers”.  This  was  a  general  favorite, 
for  most  farm  women  do  love  flowers. 
The  farm  and  home  bureau  federations 
held  one  joint  session  and  together  cele¬ 
brated  the  high  spot  of  the  convention, 
the  banquet.  At  these  joint  meetings 
were  splendid  addresses  by  Nelson  I. 
Greene,  Editor  .  of  Educational  Screen, 
A.  K.  Getman,  Supervisor  of  Agricultural 
Education,  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Sewell,  Direc- 

Return 

I  walked  alone  with  tears 

And  saw  the  ashes  of  a  dream. 

But  would  not  dim  your  years, 

Nor  take  one  tiny  Gleam 
Of  laughter  from  your  eyes, 

And,  while  I  tried  to  keep  you  glad, 
I  found,  in  wondering  surprise, 

I  had  forgotten  to  be  sad! 

— Dorothy  Rose. 

tor  of  Home  and  Community  Work  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Miss 
Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  New  York  State 
Leader  of  Home  Bureaus  and  Director 
of  College  of  Home  Economics,  Edward 
O’Neal,  Vice-President  of  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  who  awarded  the 
prizes  given  by  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  in  the  State  Kitchen  Improvement 
Contest.  The  prize  winners  were: 

First  —  Mrs.  David  DuBois,  Forest 
Glen — $50 

Second — Mrs.  Arthur  Austin,  Aurora 
— $25 

Third — Mrs.  Robert  Britt,  Holcomb — 
$15 

Fourth — Mrs.  Catherine  Hoffmire — 
Trumansburg,  R.  D.  31, — $10 

The  officers  elected  by  the  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  for  the  coming  year  are 
as  follows : 

President — Mrs.  Edward  Young,  Mil- 
ton,  Southern  District 

1st  Vice-President — Miss  Elizabeth 
MacDonald,  Delaware  County,  Central 
district. 

2nd  Vice-President — Mrs.  George 

Leach,  Cattaraugus,  Western  district 
Secretary — Will  be  elected  by  Board 
of  Directors 

Treasurer — Mrs.  S.  M.  Roods,  Sara¬ 
toga,  Southeastern  district 

Director — Mrs.  G.  Thomas  Powell, 
Glen  Cove,  South  Eastern  district. 


The  next  issue  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  will  be  in  a  brand  new  suit  of 
clothes.  It  will  contain  better  paper, 
better  printing  and  better  pictures  than 
ever  before,  and  will  be  the  first  issue 
from  our  new  printing  plant  and  press 
at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

*  _*  * 

Becomingness  in  clothes  isn’t  a  matter 
of  looks  only;  they  should  be  suitable  for 
the  occasion  a;id  to  the  purse  as  well. 

*  *  * 

When  basting  velvet  use  silk  thread. 
It  will  not  leave  a  mark  when  drawn 
out. 
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ollowyournose 
to  an 

easier  washing ! 

Smell  the  clean  naptha  odor  in 
Fels-Naptha.  That  proves  it 
holds  plenty  of  naptha.  Naptha 
blended  with  good  soap  by  the 
exclusive  Fels-Naptha  process. 
The  naptha  loosens  the  dirt— 
the  soapy  suds  wash  it  away. 
Extra  help  to  get  your 
clothes  so  clean  and  sweet- 
sznelling  without  hard  rub-' 
bing.  Fels-Naptha  works  ex¬ 
cellently  in  machine  or  tub- 
in  cool,  lukewarm  or  hot  water 
or  when  clothes  are  boiled.  Get 
some  today  from  your  grocer. 


Opens 

Checks  the  Bowels 
the  Fever  pi  Tones’ 

Stops  C\  M  f)lhe 
the  Cold  VVJ  \_/  /System 


Stops 

Colds 


HILL’S  Cascara-Bro- 
mide-Quinine  stops  a 
cold  in  24  hours.  Look 
for  the  red  box  with  por¬ 
trait.  30c.  All  dru  ggists. 


Farm  Lighting 

HELPS  YOU 
IN  YOUR  DAILY  TASKS 

INSIST  ON 

THE  RED  DRUM 

the  Carbide  that 
Saves  You  Money 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  TO' 

NATIONAL  CARBIDE  SALES  CORPORATION1 
DEPT12B  342  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


Rsolroiru  Ualorialc63  Pa£e  Catalog  and  directions  15e 
0a5HCll](  maiCliaidRcedSj  raffla  woo<ien  bases,  chair 
cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  Deads, 
rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 
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Millbank  Brings  Back  Its  Bacon  — r By  W.  E.  DRIPS 


WE  took  a  little  ride  in  the  car  but 
somehow  I  was  worried.  That  ether 
stirred  me  up  and  called  back  to  mind  all 
the  trouble  I  was  having  looking  for  my 
missing  case.  But  I  couldn’t  see  why  I 
should  connect  Mike  with  it,  as  ether 
was  used,  I  had  heard  quite  often,  to  start 
slow  motors. 

Then  I  decided  that  I  was  foolish,  al¬ 
though  I  couldn’t  just  figure  why  Mike 
had  called  it  gasoline  when  it  was  some¬ 
thing  else.  When  I  got  home  I  told  Jim 
about  the  visit  I  had  with  Mike.  I  also 
spoke  about  the  ether  and  Jim  sure  kidded 
me. 

‘'Every  time  anyone  says  ether  now  you 
are  going  nutty,  I  ’spose.  Have  to  see 
that  you  don’t  frequent  hospitals  or  drug 
stores.”  And  Jim  got  a  big  laugh. 

“Just  talked'  to  Fred  Frost,”  he  said, 
“and  he’s  been  to  town  and  there’s  sure 
excitement.  The  sheriff  is  running  wild 
over  the  jail  breaking.  Had  a  couple  of 
state  agents  out  here  from  Des  Moines. 
From  'all  descriptions  looks  like  Thomas 
had  a  couple  of  real  bad  crooks  here  and 
didn’t  know  it.  Maybe  they  was  the  ones 
that  was  stealing  our  stock.  You  knew, 
Bill,  I  been  a-thinking  about  that  ear  tag 
you  found,  and  wish  we  could  decided  the 
question.  What  do  you  think  about  turn¬ 
ing  it  in  to  the  sheriff  and  telling  him 
about  it?” 

I  wasn’t  so  sure  that  it  was  worth  while 
to  turn  over  my  best  clue  to  the  sheriff. 

“If  we  had  a  track  of  the  jail-birds, 
maybe  Thomas  would  pay  some  atten¬ 
tion,”  says  I.  “If  Frost  heard  right  and 
they  are  a  couple  of  old-timers,  maybe 
there’s  a  reward  on  them,  and  so  the 
sheriff  is  going  to  look  harder  for  them 
than  for  hog  thieves.” 

“Well,  if  they  stole  my  hogs  and  he 
can  prove  it,  there’s  a  hundred  up  for 
that,”  was  Jim’s  retort. 

“Maybe  so,”  I  says.  “Yours  truly  is 
going  to  collect  that  cash.” 

“Well,  if  you  do,  it’s  going  to  need 
more  than  a  tin  can  that  had  ether  in  it,” 
says  Jim. 

“I  know  it;  maybe  I’ll  borrow  Mike 
Albert’s  renewed  car.” 

That  got  a  laugh  out  of  Jim,  and  then 
we  went  out  to  do  the  chores. 

Next  morning  the  mail  came  about  nine- 
thirty,  and  sure  enough  the  News  had 
plenty  on  the  sheriff.  A  complete  story 
telling  of  the  get-away  was  there  and  all 
about  the  record  the  two  were  supposed 
to  have.  Then  the  News  went  on  to  re¬ 
tell  how  a  crime  wave  had  swept  over 
our  county  since  the  present  sheriff  had 
been  in  office.  It  listed  the  two  stealings 
Jim  Barton  had  suffered.  It  told  about 
the  attempt  to  steal  Mrs.  Shaster’s 
chickens,  and  how  they  tried  tc  shoot  her, 
and  how  Dan  Carney  and  others  had  lost 
stock  and  chickens. 

Then  the  story  told  how  Henderson 
county  had  experienced  a  similar  difficulty, 
and  how  the  efficient  sheriff  had  cleaned 
up  the  crooks  single  handed.  It  sure  was 
hot  stuff,  and  I’ll  bet  Thomas  was  mad 
when  he  read  it. 

Jim  laughed  when  he  looked  it  over. 
“Only  missed  one  thing;  didn’t  tell 
about  Hansen’s  auto  being  stolen.  Maybe 
he  didn’t  care  to  mention  the  fact  that 
Mike  Albert  had  inherited  it  for  fear  he 
would  get  in  bad  with  the  Women’s  Club.” 

No  arrests  were  made,  either.  The 
sheriff  made  a  lot  of  fuss  and  actually 
started  suit  against  the  News  for  the 
slander  in  the  paper,  and  that  gave  every 
one  a  chance  to  talk  all  the  more.  Jim 
was  shipping  again  that  week,  and  when 
the  boys  got  together  it  was  great  to 
hear  them  tell  all  about  what  they  would 
have  done  if  they  had  been  the  turnkey 
and  had  been  attacked. 

They  were  so  busy  talking  that  day  that 
something  else  happened.  As  usual,  fol¬ 
lowing  my  tag  system,  all  hogs  delivered 
were  supposed  to  be  inspected. 

Jim  and  me  had  driven  a  dozen  sows 
down  to  the  scale  yard  to  make  our  part 
of  the  load.  These  were  a  few  that  had 
been  in  a  different  pen,  and  which  were 


a  trifle  rough,  so  that  we  didn’t  plan  to 
ship  them  at  that  time.  But  when  the 
others  were  stolen,  Jim  says  we  might  as 
well  finish  the  sows  off  and  ship  them 
before  they  went  away  in  the  night. 

Jim  would  weigh  the  hogs  as  they  came 
in,  and  generally  there  were  some  of  the 
boys  on  hand  to  act  as  inspectors.  We 
would  look  at  the  hogs,  check  up  on  the 
car  tags,  and  then  drive  them  on  to  the 
pens,  waiting  for  the  loading. 

Fred  Frost  brought  over  ten.  and  others 
contributed  from  three  to  ten,  so  that  a 
load  was  made  out  in  this  manner.  The 
day  was  a  trifle  warm,  and  so  between 
times  when  no  one  was  unloading,  I  went 
over  to  the  yards  and  pumped  a  trough 
of  water  and  threw  a  bit  about  the  yards 
to  gwe  the  hogs  a  chance  to  cool  off.,  It 
was  while  I  was  doing  this  that  I  had  the 
shock  of  my  young  life.  Two  of  the 
hogs  at  the  trough  had  holes  in  their 
ears,  but  the  tags  were  missing.  They 
might  have  had  tags,  but  somehow  they 
had  been  lost.  It  sure  looked  suspicious, 
and  I  was  all  excited. 


I  went  up  to  Jim  while  the  rest  were 
talking  and  called  him  off  to  the  side  and 
mentioned  the  fact  that  two  hogs  were 
peculiar.  He  went  over  to  look  at  them. 

“Which  ones,  Bill?” 

“Those  two  over  in  the  corner,”  I  said. 

“Why,  those  are  mine ;  we  brought  them 
down.” 

“No,  they’re  barrows,”  I  says ;  “we  only 
had  sows.” 

“No  tags.  I  swan.  Bill!  Them’s  some 
of  the  stolen  hogs.  Now  where  in  time 
did  they  come  from?” 

Well,  you  bet  we  were  excited.  Jim 
says,  “Keep  it  quiet,  and  I’ll  check  up 
on  who  brought  hogs,  and  maybe  we  can 
trace  them  back.” 

Before  the  gang  was  all  gone,  Jim 
called  Fred  Frost  off  to  one  side  and 
asked  him  to  stop  at  the  house.  Gosh, 
you  should  have  heard  them  fellows  talk¬ 
ing  over  every  one  who  had  brought  hogs. 
First,  they  decided  their  own  hogs  were 
marked.  Then  there  was  Dan  Carney ; 
his  were  marked.  Then  Mike  Albert. 
Frost  said  he  personally  examined  his 
hogs  and  remembered  the  tags.  Then 
they  debated  over  Peter  Swain.  No;  they 
finally  decided  it  couldn’t  be  his,  as  they 
were  a  different  color,  and  anyway  Tim 


finally  remembered  seeing  a  shiny  metal 
on  them. 

Well,  they  started  all  over  again  and 
.  finally  decided  that  it  was  either  Carney 
or  Albert  who  had  brought  them.  Just 
about  that  time,  I  piped  up  that  it  was 
darned  funny  Mike  brought  any  hogs  at 
all,  for  I  says  I  never  saw  any  at  his 
place  last  time. 

That  set' them  off.  If  Mike  Albert  had 
,come  along  then  and  they  had  met  the 
sheriff,  Jim  would  have  had  him  arrested. 
It  sure  was  lucky,  too,  he  didn’t,  or  we 
might  have  missed  some  real  excitement. 

That  night  a  few  of  the  members  of  the 
protective  association  met  at  Jim’s,  and 
they  went  over  everything,  and  there  was 
some  excitement.  Some  of  the  boys  were 
for  going  right  after  the  sheriff  and  hav¬ 
ing  Mike  arrested  at  once,  but  Jim  held 
out,  because  he  knew  Mike  was  all  right. 
They  finally  ended  up  by  agreeing  to 
keep  watch  from  then  on,  and  Jim  says 
he  would  look  up  Mike  personally  and  see 
what  he  could  find  out.  So  the  meeting 
came  to  a  close,  and  when  the  gang  left 


they  all  says  they  were  going  to  have 
action  soon  or  know  why. 

But  they  didn’t  get  a  chance.  Maybe 
luck  was  against  them  and  maybe  it  was 
with  them,  I  don’t  know  just  how  you 
would  rate  it. 

Jim  went  to  town  the  next  morning  in 
his  new  car,  and  was  going  to  see  the 
sheriff  and  find  out  how  things  were 
coming  there,  and  left  me  home  to  run 
the  churn.  Being  anxious  to  know  all  the 
details,  I  sure  had  a  hard  time  waiting, 
and  when  supper  time  came  and  Jim 
hadn’t  returned,  1  felt  that  he  sure  had 
solved  the  case  and  I  wasn’t  in  on  it.  So 
I  put  the  cows  in  and  did  the  milking  and 
got  all  the  chores  done  and  was  waiting 
for  Jitn  so  we  could  have  supper.  Jim 
didn’t  come,  so  Mrs.  Jim  finally  declared 
it  was  no  use  waiting  longer,  and  so  we 
ate. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o’clock  when  the 
phone  rang.  Mrs.  Jim  answers  and  it 
was  Jim.  He  was  about  half  way  home 
and  his  car  was  stuck.  Couldn’t  make  the 
blame  thing  run,  he  said,  and  tinkered 
with  it,  but  no  use.  Said  I  better  get  the 
team  and  come  up  after  him,  as  he 
guessed  we’d  have  to  pull  it  home.  Well, 
I  sure  had  a  good  laugh.  Jim  thought  he 
was  a  first  rate  mechanic,  but  only  a 


week  before  I  had  to  go  out  and  pull  him 
home,  and  when  we  began  to  look  the  car 
over  we  found  out  it  was  alright  but  he 
had  jimmied  the  throttle  and  the  carbu¬ 
retor  was  flooded.  So  I  told  the  missus 
that  it  ought  to  be  easily  fixed,  but  I 
took  the  team  along  for  safety.  I  hitched 
them  to  the  light  rig  and  away  I  went. 

Got  to  where  Jim  ought  to  be  and  be¬ 
gan  wondering  where  he  was,  as  he  had 
phoned  from  Finley’s,  which  was  ahead 
of  me.  Passed  Ottosen’s  place  and 
thought  I  saw  the  car  just  ahead.  So  I 
slowed  up  the  team  and  was  just  about 
ready  to  stop  when  I  saw  someone  leave 
the  car  and  run  back  to  the  barn.  That 
didn’t  act  like  Jim,  and  I  wondered  what 
was  up,  so  I  began  to  drive  careful  like. 
Maybe  you  think  I  wasn’t  surprised  when 
I  came  alongside  the  car,  which  seemed 
empty,  and  found  out  it  was  that  old 
wreck  that  Mike  had  been  driving.  What’s 
more,  I  got  a  second  jolt  when  I  took  a 
breath  and  smelt  the  fumes  of  ether ! 

Now  I  was  excited.  Didn’t  know  just 
what  to  do,  but  finally  decided  I  better 
keep  going.  So  when  I  was  past  the  car, 
I  whipped  up  the  team  and  blamed  near 
ran  over  Jim  and  his  car,  which  was  only 
a  mile  farther  down  the  road. 

It  didn't  take  me  more  than  a  minute 
to  tell  Jim  what  I  had  seen.  He  was  ex¬ 
cited,  I  tel!  you,  and  was  for  doing  some¬ 
thing  at  once.  He  was  sure  Mike  was  up 
to  some  deviltry.  Pete  Finley  was  out 
there  and  he  was  sure  things  were  wrong. 
Said  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  go  to 
the  house  and  phone  Ottosen  and  ask  him 
if  he  had  company  and  if  he  knew  Mike 
was  parked  out  near  his  barn. 

So  Jim  and  Peter  went  to  the  house  to 
telephone.  Meanwhile,  I  began  monkey¬ 
ing  with  the  car,  and  I  don’t  know  what 
I  did  to  it  unless  I  charmed  the  auto,  but 
after  I  adjusted  the  spark  and  throttle 
and  got  down  and  cranked  real  hard,  the 
blamed  thing  started  and  I  had  her  run¬ 
ning  sweet  as  a  sewing  machine  just  as 
Jim  and  Peter  came  tearing  back. 

Maybe  they  were’nt  pleased ! 

“Hooray,”  yelled  Jim.  “Just  what  we 
need;  how  did  you  start  it?”  and  before 
I  could  answer,  Pete  sings  out,  “Bill,  you 
made  a  discovery;  someone  just  left  Ot¬ 
tosen’s  and  took  with  them  some  of  his 
hogs !” 

Well,  it  took  me  about  two  jerks  to 
tie  up  the  team  to  the  fence  and  jump  into 
Jim’s  car,  and  away  we  went  back  to¬ 
ward  Ottosen’s.  When  we  got  there  the 
old  man  was  out  with  a  lantern  and  shot¬ 
gun  and  he  was  so  excited  he  could  hardly 
talk.  Said  the  phone  call  woke  him  up 
and  that  he  had  sent  his  boy  out  to  see 
what  he  could  find  out  and  the  boy  came 
in  to  report  an  automobile  had  just  pulled 
out  and  three  of  his  seven  fat  hogs  were 
gone. 

“Which  way  did  they  go?”  Jim  asks. 

“That  way,”  the  boy  pointed. 

“Well,  get  in,  bring  that  shotgun,  and 
we’ll  see  what  in  thunder  is  up.”  Jim 
was  already  shifting  the  gears,  and  then 
he  says  to  me,  “Are  you  sure  it  was 
Mike’s  car  ?” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  see  Mike,  but  I  ought  to 
know  that  car,”  I  asserted. 

It  took  us  only  a  few  minutes  to  tear 
down  the  road  and  yp  to  Mike’s  place. 
Jim  turned  in  on  two  wheels,  and  I 
thought  for  a  bit  he  was  going  to  drive 
right  into  the  house,  but  he  stopped  with 
a  jerk  and  we  jumped  out. 

There  was  no  sign  of  a  car  about,  but 
a  dim  light  was  showing  in  the  house. 

So  up  there  we  goes,  and  Pete  Finley 
was  right  behind  Jim.  Pete  was  one 
scared  calf,  and  he  had  taken  the  Otto¬ 
sen  gun  so  he  was  better  protected  than 
the  rest  of  us. 

Jim  didn’t  wait  to  knock.  He  walked 
right  up,  opened  the  door,  and  we  walked 
into  the  kitchen. 

Maybe  you  think  we  didn’t  blink  when 
right  in  front  of  us  sat  Mike  and  two 
other  men  playing  cards. 

“Evening  Mike,”  Jim  announced. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 


Coming! 

THE  first  installment  of  “Wooden  Spoil”  by  Victor  Rousseau  will  appear  in 
the  issue  of  December  10th.  The  entire  editorial  staff  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  been  searching  for  months  for  the  best  possible  serial  for  our  folks. 
We  have  found  a  story  that  will  keep  you  looking  for  the  next  installment  and 
which  at  the  same  time  meets  the  high  standard  which  we  always  maintain. 

The  hero  of  the  story  inherits  some  timber  land  only  to  find  that  those  in 
charge  of  logging  operations  have  been  feathering  their  own  nest.  The  story 
of  his  fight  to  gain  what  is  rightfully  his  against  heavy  odds  is  an  inspiring  one. 
There  is  a  beautiful  heroine  too,  but  we  will  let  you  read  the  story  for  yourself. 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far 

I  HAD  been  working  in  a  news  office  for  sometime  but  the  work  wasn’t 
agreeing  with  me.  One  day  Jim  Barton  came  into  the  news  office  to 
report  the  theft  of  some  hogs  and  the  boss  asked  him  if  he  didn’t  need  a 
good  hired  man.  It  was  finally  arranged  that  I  would  go  with  him  in  a  few 
days  and  start  work. 

The  next  day  was  hog  shipping  day  and  at  arriving  at  the  station  we  learned 
that  a  car  had  been  smashed  at  Dan  Carney's  place  but  that  they  could  find  no 
trace  of  the  folks  who  had  been  in  it.  Dan  soon  arrived  and  reported  that  thieves 
had  stolen  two  of  his  best  hogs  the  night  before.  The  Sheriff  arrived  but  soon 
left.  The  next  night  following  an  erroneous  report  that  an  old  lady  had  been 
shot  by  them,  we  organized  a  vigilance  committee  and  had  a  big  meeting.  The 
News  printed  a  big  story  about  the  shooting  and  accused  the  Sheriff  of  falling 
down  on  the  job. 

About  that  time  Fred  Frost  moved  to  the  old  Fox  place  that  was  reported 
to  be  haunted.  A  few  days  later  Fred  reported  that  someonevwas  trying  to  scare 
him.  I  was  surprised  to  pick  up  a  can  on  Fred’s  place  that  had  a  strong  odor 
of  ether. 

All  the  members  of  the  Protective  Association  marked  their  hogs  with  num¬ 
bered  rivets  in  their  ears.  Things  went  along  for  a  time  with  little  excitement 
and  then  one  morning  I  went  out  to  feed  our  hogs  only  to  find  most  of  them 
missing. 

The  next  day  the  sheriff  raided  an  old  house  along  the  River,  caught  three 
fellows  and  found  a  lot  of  stolen  goods.  There  was  a  box  of  drugs  among  the 
loot  which  proved  to  be  ether.  Later  I  was  looking  around  the  place  and  ran 
into  Mike  Albert.  He  also  found  one  of  Jim  Barton’s  hog  markers. 

A  little  later  during  a  storm  the  jail  was  attacked  and  the  three  men  released. 
While  we  were  patrolling  the  woods  to  catch  them  we  stopped  a  car  and  found 
it  was  Mike  Alberts. 

One  frosty  morning  I  was  over  to  Mikes’  place  and  found  him  using  ether  to 
start  his  car. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including 
i  name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones.  44  E,  Main  St..  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

n*  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


RAT  DOGS  all  ages.  $5  to  $15.  CARMEN  D. 
WELCH.  Ramsey,  111. 


HUNDRED  HUNTING  HOUNDS.  Dog  sup¬ 
plies.  Catalogue.  KASKASK1A  KENNELS,  SW 
105.  Herrick,  ill. 


POLICE  PUPS — Males;  pedigreed ;  ^  Strong- 
heart  breeding:  fancy  color;  $25.  MRS.  C.  S. 
MULKS,  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


TILBURY’S  WHITE  COLLIES— Brood 
matrons,  pups  all  ages,  $15  up.  Buy  your  pup 
now  and  he  will  be  ready  to  work  in  the  spring. 
MABEL  TILBURY.  Owego,  N.  V. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS.  We  are  now  tak¬ 
ing  orders  for  pups  to  be  delivered  at  Christinas. 
Five  litters  that  will  be  ready.  W.  W.  NOR¬ 
TON.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


THOROBRED  AIREDALE  1$  mos.  old, 
broken.  Must  sacrifice.  $25  worth  $100.  PHIL 
BROWNING,  Rome,  Pa, 


COLLIE  PLIPPIES  that  will  please  you. 
Maies  $7.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  T. 
SMITH,  West  Brookfield,  Mass. 


WOLF  GRAY  POLICE  PUPPIES— 10  weeks 
©Id.  Males — $10.  Females — $5.  VERONICA 
STABB,  Oriskany  Falls,  N.  Y. 

SCOTCH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES— Males  $5, 
Females  $3.  Broke  rabbit  and  Foxhounds.  F.  A. 
SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y.  _ 

COONHUNTERS,  I  am  offering  a  high  classed 
coonhound,  four  years,  for  $45,  deposit  money 
anywhere,  I  pay  express.  BOB  SANDERSON, 
28C,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

~ YOU’VE  HAD  YOUR  SHARE  OF  HARD 

WORK  this  summer  chasing  cows.  Buy  an  Eng¬ 
lish  or  Welsh  Shepherd,  they  will  bring  your 
cows  alone.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


_ LIVE  STOCK _ 

Cattle 

FOR  ACCREDITED  DUAL  PURPOSE 
Shorthorns,  call  on  or  write.  WM.  J.  BREW, 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Ayrshire  cows,  in 
milk.  Also  two  vear  old  bull.  Accredited. 
JOHN  A.  HARRINGTON,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  JERSEY  BULL;  Twenty 
months  old,  fine  individual,  extra  breeding,  herd 
fully  accredited.  Write  for  particulars  and  pedi¬ 
gree.  Price  $75  crated  F.O.B.  EUGENE  F. 
WELLS,  Tully,  N.  Y. _ 

HOLSTEIN  BULL— Born  February  12,  1927. 
A  grandson  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one 
©f  the  greatest  sires  of  the  Holstein  breed  and 
son  of  the  greatest  of  all  milk  sires,  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad.  This  -  young  bull’s  dam  has  a 
record  of  22.07  pounds  butter  at  2  years  9 
months.  Entire  pedigree  one  of  production.  Send 
for  copy  of  pedigree,  price,  etc.,  to  FISHKILL 
FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner,  Hope- 
well  Junction,  N.  Y. _ 

15  FULL  BLOOD  AYRSHIRE  COWS  will 
be  fresh  soon.  JAMES  FARRELL,  Bradford, 
Pa..  R.  2,  Box  48. _ 

PAY  A  LITTLE  MQRE  get  a  great  deal 
better  bull — Holstein  15  mos.  old  whose  grand 
dam  has  a  7-day  record  of  638  lbs.  of  milk  and 
25  lbs.  butter,  $100.  A  rare  chance  to  intro¬ 
duce  some  fine  blood  into  your  herd  for  a  rea¬ 
sonable  investment.  Also  bull  and  heifer  calf 
4  mos.  old  line  breeding,  $50  each — all  papers- 
accredited  herd.  L.  D.  PARSELL,  So.  Day- 
ton,  N.  Y. 


Sheep 

~  RE  GI STERED  HAMPSHIRE  Rams  and 
Ewes,  very  reasonably  priced.  CHAS.  E.  HAS- 
LETT,  Hall,  N.  Y. _ 

SHROPSIIIRES — A  few  more  dandy  Rams 
and  Ewes  Imp’d  and  others.  Reduced  prices.  E. 
W.  WILCOX,  Crosby,  Pa. _ 

Swine 

REGISTERED  O.  1.  C.  Thrifty  Stock  Pigs,  8 

weeks  $8.75.  12  weeks  $10.75.  Bred  Sows.  $35 

&  $40.  GEO  N.  RUPRACHT,  Mallory,  N.  Y. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA’S:  September 
pigs  large  growthy  stock.  $15  each,  $28  Pair,  $39 
trio,  Registered.  A.  M.  KENNEL,  Route  3, 
Honey  Brook,  Pa. 

O.  I.  C.  REGISTERED  PIGS  $S.75  each. 
Easy  Feeders,  quick  growers.  Pairs  not  related. 
R.  HILL,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS:  Pul¬ 
lets;  Mammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Free  range. 
LAURA  DECKER.  Stamfordville,  N.  Y. 


7  PARKS  STRAIN  April  hatched  cockerels 
„  $5  each.  P.  C.— 227.  BERTHA  DEVLIN, 
Arcade,  N.  Y. 

BREEDERS  FROM  ACCREDITED  STOCK. 
April  hatched  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels 
$2.50-$3-  W.  EARL  AKLEY,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

PURE  TANCRED  WHITE  LEGHORN 
COCKERELS  from  290  egg  stock,  purebred 
direct.  Pedigreed.  May  hatched.  Peking 
Ducks.  Reasonable.  SHADYLAWN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Pa. 


THOROBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS 
$10.  Hens  $8.  Trio  $25  no  relation.  Jersey 
Giant  Cockerels  Tune  hatched  $2.00  each.  ADA 
PETRIE,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  R.  No.  2. 


FOR  SALE — Black  Jersey  Giant  pullets  from 
stock  that  have  won  prizes  at  County  Fair  and 
New  York  State  Production  show;  also  Tou¬ 
louse  Geese  and  Muscovy  ducks.  MR.  J.  N.  OS¬ 
BORNE,  R.  No.  5,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


TWICE  WINNERS  AT  VINELAND:  First 
Barred  Rock  pen  2347  eggs  1926,  2258  eggs 
1927.  Fine  breeding  cockerels  $10.  1927  pen 

blood  tested  by  State  of  New  Jersey  with  no 
reactors.  II.  W.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  A,  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  Pullets  and  Cockerels,  $3 
and  $5  each.  $1.00  down,  remainder.  C.  O.  D. 
Eggs.  $2.00  per  setting,  guaranteed  for  1927. 
Fishel-Halbach  strain  MRS.  CARMEN  WELCH, 
Ramsey,  Ill. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— We  have 
100  cockerels  for  sale,  selected  from  2400  certi¬ 
fied  chicks  purchased  from  Otto  Ruehle  of  Pleas¬ 
ant  Valley.  These  cockerels  are  an  exceptionally 
fine  lot.  FISHKILL  FARMS.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  Owner,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS  10  cents;  Rocks,  Reds, 
12.  W.  Wyandottes  14.  CONTINENTAL 
HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 


THRIFTY  JERSEY  GIANT  pullets.  April 
hatch,  $1.75  each.  INDIAN  LADDER  FARM, 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


16  LARGE  MAY-HATCHED  S.  C.  Red  Pul¬ 
lets  at  $1.50  each.  Also  10  Red  Cockerels  at 
$3.00  each.  CYRIL  HORAN,  Norwood,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


BRONZE,  BOURBON  REDS:  White  Tur¬ 
keys.  White  Pekin  and  Muscovy  Ducks,  Vcu- 
louse  Geese.  Pearl  and  White  Guineas.  Special 
Fall  Prices.  Write  your  wants.  Safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  HIGHLAND 
FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


,  MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TUR¬ 
KEYS.  The  kind  that  do  not  stray.  D.  E. 
GRAY,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS  Ilormng 
Strain-Extra  select  large  framed,  healthy  free 
range— Toms  $10.  C.  LAUGIIMAN,  Dunraven, 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Large 
birds,  well  marked.  JAMES  P.  HOWLAND, 
Walton,  N.  Y. 


PUREBREDS:  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUR¬ 
KEYS,  Thompson’s  Barred  Rocks,  Jersey  Giants, 
Toulouse  Geese.  MABEL  PRICE,  Gouverneur, 
N.  Y. 


“WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS:  Extra 
Heavy  Laying  Strain.  MRS.  ARTHUR  A. 
RODGER,  Canton,  N.  Y.  Formerly,  Hammond, 


PURE  BRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS, 
Toms  $10,  $12,  hens  $7,  $8,  Yearling  Toms  $15. 
Also  white  Chinese  Geese.  C.  C.  COLEMAN, 
Rushville,  Pa.,  Susq.  Co. 


_ FARM  EQUIPMENT _ 

_ Clipping  Machines _ 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interesting 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


_ Milking  Machines _ 

ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  II  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free  I  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY.  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANTED — Second  hand  Hinman  Electiic 
Portable  Unit.  JOHN  D.  PULVER,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  general  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feed¬ 
ing  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities.  Al¬ 
falfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poultry, 
yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-fannly  farm, 
with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success.  You  can 
work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers  welcome. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to  sell,  but 
offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get  right 
location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper — “The  Earth” 
free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Gen¬ 
eral  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


HELP  WANTED 


A  MIDDLE  AGED  WOMAN  to  care  for 
house  and  cook.  A  good  home  for  the  right 
woman.  JAMES  FARRELL,  Bradford,  Pa.  R.  2, 
Box  48. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


WANTED— Agents  to  sell  Toilet  Articles. 
House  to  House.  90%  Profit.  SULLCO  SPEC¬ 
IALTY  CO.,  Monticeilo,  N.  Y. 


LOST  AND  FOUND 


ol  Diack  and  Ian  hound  in  Shaitsburg 
Hollow,  Vt.,  has  split  ears  and  goes  by  the 
name  of  “JACK”  Reward.  MR.  JAMES  BE  VIS. 
Schaghticoke,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER— BUILDING.  SUPPLIES 

“SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  siding,  $25 
per  thousand.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC..  Lacey- 
ville,  Pa.” 


3  PLY  ROOFING  PAPER  $1.10  per  100  sq. 
ft.  Seconds.  Send  for  price  list.  WINIKEK 
BROTHERS,  Millis,  Mass. 


“NO.  1  SPRUCE  STAVE  Silo  complete  with 
roof,  hoops,  and  doors — 12x24— $217.80.  Other, 
sizes  priced  accordingly.  WHIPPLE  BROS., 
INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  land  for 
sale.  O.  HAWLEY,  Baldwin,  Wis. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 


DOLLARS  PAID  for  old  envelopes  bearing 
postage  stamps  used  before  1875.  JOHN  W. 
GLAZE,  Westfield,  Mass. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


VIOLINS  REPAIRED — Bows  repaired.  Bar¬ 
gains  in  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds.  Old 
instruments  bought.  GRAY,  the  Violinmaker, 
Brisben,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  CLOVER  HONEY,  case  two  60  lb. 

cans  $11;  None  better,  sample  15c.  ARTHUR 
BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


FINEST  QUALITY  HONEY,  Goldenrod, 
buckwheat  blend  60  lb.  $5.75.  120  lb.  $11. 
Goldenrod  mixed  comb  $4.50  &  $4.00  case,  24 
sections  here.  EDWARD  REDDOUT,  New 
Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY,  PURE  EXTRACTED  buckwheat 
Honey.  5  lb.  pail  85  cents.  Postpaid.  EDWIN 
RICKARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Home  for  bright  boy,  13,  to  work 
for  board  on  farm.  Accustomed  to  work.  BOX 
442,  c|o  American  Agriculturist. 


MEN!  WOMEN!  MAKE  $1  AN  HOUR  AT 
HOME,  WEAVING  special-to-order  Colonial 
Rugs  on  UNION  Looms.  Big  demand,  no  house- 
to-house  selling,  no  store  competition.  You  learn 
fascinating  new  craft  in  30  minute.  We  guar¬ 
antee  it.  New  looms  at  lowest  prices  ever.  Lib¬ 
eral  Pay-as- You- Weave  terms.  Write  for  FREE 
Loom  Book  today.  UNION  LOOM  WORKS- 
332  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  FRANKLYN- 
PRESS,  Milford,  N.  H. 


21  BEAUTIFULLY  ENGRAVED  CHRIST¬ 
MAS  CARDS.  Paneled,  Bordered,  Different. 
Matched  envelopes.  Moncv-back  guarantee,  $1 
prepaid.  CLARENCE  KASPER,  Webster, 
N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  new 
social,  farm  and  business  printing.  SUNKO,  Mo¬ 
hawk,  N.  Y, 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small 
lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  ex¬ 
press.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts,  ber¬ 
ries,  pecans,  vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and 
shrubs.  Free  catalog  in  colors.  TENNESSEE 
NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO — Guaranteed,  good 
flavor.  Chewing,  5  pounds,  $1;  10,  $1.75.  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  pounds,  75c;  10,  $1.25.  Pay  when  receiv¬ 
ed.  FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  SMOKING 
TOBACCO  10  pounds  $1.50.  Pipe  Free;  Pay 
postman.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Ky. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  — 


To  Keep  Hogs  Healthy 


By  Ray  Inman 


The  McLean  System  of 

SW^EvaNi^nnKi 

*•+  *  t  ■  ■  V  ko>  »  at  a  t  I  If  a  ■  ■  «*•  m  V 

PREVENTS  ROUND  WORMS 
AND  OTHER  INFECTIONS- 


■  HOW  ARE 
1  YOUR  ROUND  ’ 
WORMS  NOW  , 
MRS.  SNOOT. y 


OH, MY  OtAR,  \GA\IE  THOSE 
UP  LONG  AGO  -THEY  SIMPLY 
ARE  NT  THE  THING  ANT 
MORE  .  EVERYBODY'S  ffOT 

J,  SQUARE  WORMS  NOW. 


3. SCRUB  FARROWING 

PENS  WITH  HOT  LYE 

WATER  —  OR  PUT  INDIV¬ 
IDUAL  HOUSES  OUT  IN  FIELDS 
WHERE  NO  HOGS  HAVE  BEEN 
KEPT  FOR  AT  LEAST  A  YEAR. 


%M?mn  §©ws 

WITH  SOAP  AND  WATERj 
BEFORE  PUTTING  IN  CLEAN 
^  FARROWING  PENS. 


§qwhem  farrowed, 

PIGS  AND  SOW  SHOULD  BE  HAULED 
Cmot  driven!)  t©  a  clean  clovIbl 
FIELD  OR  PASTURE-ano  kept 
THERE  UNTIL  3  oa  4  MONTHS  OLD. 


642  (16) 


Low  Taxes  •*« 
Low  Freight® 


— these  make  Canada  the 
land  of  opportunity  for 
the  man  with  a  growing 
family.  Write  for  free  liter¬ 
ature  about  this  land  of 
prosperity. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

To  nearest  Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau: 

Syracuse,  N.Y. — C.  E.  S.  Smith,  301  E.  Genesee  St. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. — F.  A.  Harrison,  308  North  2nd  St. 
Manchester,  N.H. — J.  B.  Riordon,  43  Manchester  St. 
Woonsocket,  R.I. — L.  A.  Delorme,  The  Call  Bldg. 

Please  send  me  free  Illustrated  Booklets  on  Farm  Opportunities  in  Canada. 

NAME . . . ; . . . 


B47  ADDRESS. 


Guard  Your  Savings! 

WHEN  you  have  surplus  funds  to  invest,  play  safe!  Invest 
in  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds — safer  than  any  single  first  farm 
mortgage.  Back  of  these  Bonds  are  mortgages  on  more  than 
400,000  farms  valued  at  over  twice  the  amount  loaned  upon  them. 
The  prompt  payment  of  principal  and  interest  is  guaranteed 
jointly  by  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks 
with  combined  capital  and  reserves  of 
more  than  $70,000,000. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds 

Completely  Tax-Exempt 
You  can  secure  these  Bonds  at  any  Federal  Land 
Bank,  or  from  the  Fiscal  Agent,  in  denomina¬ 
tions  of  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000  and 
$10,000.  Readily  saleable;  excellent  collateral. 

Over  a  Billion  dollars*  worth  of  these  Bonds  are 
in  the  hands  of  investors,  including  more  than 
one  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  U nited  States 
Government  Insurance  fund.  Seasoned  by 
ten  years’  test.  Interest  always 
paid  the  day  it  is  due. 


Federal  Land 
Banks  are 
located  at 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Louisville,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


ml 


Send  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Circular 
No.  16,  “Financing  the  Farmer,”  to 


Chas.  E.  Lobdell,  Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 

31  Nassau  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


red. 


in 


LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 

/  Q  Berkshire,  Chester  and  Poland-China  Shoats — 3 

mas.  old,  $10  ea.  Weaned  pigs  $6  ea.  Bred 
Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars.  200  April  hatched  Hollywood  W. 
Leghorn  Pullets,  $1.50  each.  C.  E.  B0SSERMAN,  York 
Springs,  Pa. 

10  GUERNSEY  ^ 

EDGEW00D  DAIRY  FARMS,  WHITEWATER,  W1S. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Cigars,  Twists. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  75c.  Pay 
when  received.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION, 
A6,  Paducah,  Ky. 

SPECIAL  OFFER — Chewing  or  smoking  5 
lbs.  $1.00;  ten  $1.75;  tell  kind  wanted',  Cigars 
$1.95  for  50.  Satisfaction  guarnnted;  pay  when 
received.  FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West 
Paducah,  Ky. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet, 
EVA  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  V. 


LADIES  FINE  LISLE  STOCKINGS,  3  pur 
$1.00.  Black,  Gray,  Beige,  Nude,  8*4  to  1054. 
Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALBOT 
SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

“FURS,  HIDES,  WOOL— Important  price  ad¬ 
vances  List  iust  out.  No  shipment  too  small  or 
large.  Write  today.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON,  Succ. 
Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.” 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
you  must  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist ” 


HUNTING 

FISHING 


Hunting  &  Fishing 

Is  a  52-page  monthly  mag¬ 
azine  crammed  full  of  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing,  camping  and 
trapping  stories  and  pictures, 
valuable  information  about 
guns,  rifles,  fishing  tackle, 
game  law  changes,  best 
places  to  get  fish  and  game, 
etc.  Biggest  value  ever  offer¬ 
ed  in  a  sporting  magazine. 
AND  HERE’S  THE  FAMOUS 
Remington  Sportsman’s  Knife 

with  stag  handle  and  two 
long  slender  blades  especially 
designed  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  skin¬ 
ning  and  cleaning  fish,  game,  birds  and  fur-bearing 
animals.  Blades  are  of  superior  quality  steel  with 
strong,  durable,  keen-cutting  edges.  The  points  are 
shaped  just  right  for  a  good,  clean  job  of  slitting  and 
epppm  fipppp  skinning.  We  will  send  you  Hunt- 
Ori-ulBL  Ul  I  L.n  jng  and  Fishing  Magazine  for  a 
whole  year  12  big  issues  and  this  Remington  Sports- 


The  name 
“Reming¬ 
ton”  on  the 
blade  is  yoor 
guarantee  of 
quality. 


man  s 
Knife. 

both 

For  $  4 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Mail  your 
order  today  to 

HUNTING  &  FISHING  MAGAZINE 
294  Transit  Bldg.  Boston,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester  and  Berkshire,  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  Cross, 
i  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

Ml  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
dock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  Keep 
them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them  at  my 
expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  tret 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MAES. 
P.  S. — Selling  pure  bred  Chester  Whites  now  at  $5.50  each 
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State  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Meets  at  Syracuse 
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culture,  and  George  Fitts,  of  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League.  So  concehtrated  was  the 
attention  of  the  delegates  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  came  up  that  M.  H.  Streeter,  of  St. 
Lawrence  County,  who  was  acting  chair¬ 
man  of  the  session,  asked  for  a  show  of 
hands  from  the  dairymen  present.  Over 
half  of  the  men  in  the  room  raised  their 
hands. 

The  results  of  the  milk  production 
campaign  put  on  last  May  by  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus,  State  College  of  Agriculture, 
Dairymen’s  League  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  were  graphically  shown  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Ross  in  a  series  of  charts.  Dele¬ 
gates  followed  the  encouraging  3%  rise 
in  August  over  last  yea»  s  production,  the 
1  %  fall  below  during  September,  rising 
1  %  above  again  in  October  only  to  go 
sharply  down  this  month  due,  Professor 
Ross  said,  to  the  recent  cold  snap.  An 
emergency  situation  now  exists,  for  com¬ 
bined  with  the  present  shortage  is  New 
England’s  call  upon  New  York  territory 
for  milk,  the  recent  floods  having  cut  off 
her  own  supply.  If  dairymen  are  going 
to  give  New  York  the  milk  she  needs 
during  the  next  two  months,  they  will  have 
to  exert  every  effort.  Special  advice  for 
feeding  cows  to  speed  up  production  dur¬ 
ing  this  critical  time  is  now  being  sent 
t-o  dairymen  from  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  Director  Ladd,  of  the  Extension 
Service. 

Com  Borer  a  Hard  Customer 

Another  vital  problem  on  the  afternoon 
program  was  the  corn  borer  menace.  The 
mightiness  of  its  hosts,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  is  spreading  over  the 
eountry,  in  spite  of  the  most  scientific 
methods  of  control,  was  vividly  pictured 
by  L.  R.  Simons,  state  supervisor  of  con¬ 
trol  measures  for  the  pest.  Printed  leaf¬ 
lets,  giving  the  latest  control  methods, 
were  distributed  to  delegates,  and  Mr. 
Simons  announced  that  increased  efforts 
would  be  made  this  coming  year  to  halt 
the  advance  of  the  borer. 

Fun  and  good  spirits  prevailed  at  the 
joint  banquet  held  Thursday  evening  in 
the  ball-room  of  the  Onondaga  Hotel. 
Dinner  was  eaten  to  the  accompaniment 
of  strains  of  old-time  music.  Between 
courses  everybody  sang ;  and  not  only  did 
they  sing,  but  when  Chief  Sod  Buster 
Pease  demanded  action  with  “I’m  a  little 
prairie  flower”,  all  got  up  and  twirled 
around  in  customary  fashion. 

Ed.  O’Neal  was  the  chief  after-dinner 
speaker.  Mr.  O’Neal  comes  from  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  has  a  delightful  southern  accent 
and  a  most  winning  southern  manner. 
Besides,  he  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  agriculture,  a  passionate 
interest  in  their  solution,  and  is  a  national 
figure  among  farm  defenders.  His  topic 
at  the  dinner  was  “What  organization 
means  to  America”,  and  interest  did  not 
lag  while  he  talked. 

Mrs.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  prizes  to  the  winners  of  the 
Kitchen  Improvement  Contest,  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  the  farm  kitchen 
as  an  adequate  workshop  and  as  a  spot 
where  many  farm  activities  center.  It 
was  in  order  to  promote  better  arrange¬ 
ment  of  kitchens  and  to  conserve  woman 
power  that  the  American  Agriculturist 
offered  prizes  to  the  winners  of  the  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  Home  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration.  In  graceful  speeches  of  accept¬ 
ance  the  winners  received  the  prizes 
awarded  as  follows : 

First — Mrs.  David  DuBois,  Forest  Glen, 
N.  Y.— $50. 

Second — Mrs.  Arthur  Austin,  Aurora, 
N.  Y.— $25. 

Third — Mrs.  Robert  Britt,  Holcomb, 
N.  Y.— $15. 

Fourth — Mrs.  Catherine  Hoffmire,  R. 
D.  31,  Trumansburg — $10. 

Another  distinguished  after-dinner 
speaker  was  Mrs.  Charles  Sewell,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  home  and  community  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration.  This  is  tfie  second  successive 
year  that  Mrs.  Sewell  has  been  invited 
to  speak  at  the  Federation’s  annual  meet¬ 


ing,  and  judging  by  the  enthusiastic  way 
in  which  delegates  welcomed  her  back  this 
time,  and  listened  with  delight  and  interest 
to  her  every  word,  she  is  due  to  have  a 
yearly  invitation  from  the  Federation. 
Her  popularity  is  easy  to  understand.  She 
has  a  charming  personality,  combining  a 
rare  sense  of  humor,  a  deep  and  kindly 
humanity,  and  an  intelligent  grasp  of  life. 
Speaking  of  farm  women,  she  said: 
“What  does  a  farm  woman  want?  She 
wants  what  every  other  American  woman 
wants — everything  she  sees.”  This  frank 
admission  created  so  much  laughter  among 
the  husbands  present  that  Mrs.  Sewell's 
speech  was  interrupted  for  fully  a  minute. 
She  continued,  seriously,  “We  farm  women 
want  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the 
farm  home,  and  a  farm  income  big  enough 
to  pay  the  bill.” 

The  second  day  of  the  meeting  was 
largely  taken  up  with  reports  of  Federa¬ 
tion  committees  on  Viligance  Service, 
tuberculosis  eradication,  marketing,  trans¬ 
portation,  reforestation,  legislative  activi¬ 
ties,  qnd  fruit.  At  the  final  session  in 
the  afternoon,  elections  took  place.  C.  R. 
White,  of  Ionia,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Federation.  Other  officers  re¬ 
elected  were  M.  H.  Streeter,  of  Gouven- 
eur,  1st  Vice-President;  J.  C.  Corwith.  of 
Water  Mill,  2nd  Vice-President;  E.  J. 
Lonis,  of  Hannibal,  treasurer;  and 
Thomas  McKeary,  of  Marilla,  four-year 
director.  Enos  Lee,  of  Yorktown 
Heights,  and  President  White  were  re¬ 
appointed  directors  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Delegates  wound  up 
the  meeting  with  a  number  of  important 
resolutions  bearing  on  the  problems  which 
had  been  up  for  discussion  during  the  two- 
day  session. 


Millbank  Brings  Back  Its 
Bacon 

( Continued  from  page  14) 

Mike  wasn’t  ^xcited,  but  when  the  other 
two  fellow  saw  Pete  Finley,  with  that 
gun  they  jumped  up  and  started  out. 

“Whoa!”  Pete  sang  out.  “None  of 
that !  Move  again  and  you  get  buck¬ 
shot.  Back  up  and  put  them  up !” 

Just  then  we  heard  another  car  coming 
up  the  lane,  and  Mike  appeared  nervous. 

“What’s  the  idea,  Barton,”  he  says, 
“coming  in  on  me  like  this?”  Rather  un¬ 
usual  to  bu’st  into  a  man’s  house  and  make 

his  friends  put  up  their  hands.  I - ” 

Alike  was  real  mad. 

Just  then  I  saw  something,  and  says, 
“Jim,  looky  here.”  Right  back  of  the  table 
on  a  little  stand  were  two  cans  just  like 
my  ether  can.  Jim  looked.  Maybe  you 
think  his  eyes  didn't  stick  out.  He  didn't 
say  much,  but  walked  across  the  room, 
took  an  old  roller  towel  off  the  rack,  and 
with  a-  butcher  knife  began  to  cut  it  up 
into  strips. 

Meanwhile,  Mike  was  cussing,  and  Pete 
had  backed  him  up  alongside  of  the  others 
who  stood  in  shot-gun  row. 

“Flere,  Bill,”  Jim  says,  “take  this  strip 
and  tie  them  fellers’  hands  behind  them. 
Pete,  if  they  move,  do  what’s  customary 
with  a  shot-gun.  H  I  can  find  any  rope, 
we  will  see  what  we  can  do  further.  ’ 

I  tied  them  all  right.  Jim  came  in  with 
a  rope  and  we  soon  had  their  feet  hobbled. 

Then  Jim  steps  outside  and  begins  to  get 
ready  to  load  the  cusses  in  our  car. 

He  walked  over  to  the  car  and  was  just 
ready  to  open  the  door  when  he  heard  a 
faint  squealing. 

( Continued  next  zveek) 


A  good  purebred  sire  is  an  effective 
means  of  improving  a  dairy  herd  in  both 
type  and  production 

*  *  * 

Genuine  crude  petroleum,  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  oil  well  and  before  it  has 
been  processed,  is  tlie  most  effective 
oil  for  treatment  of  hog  lice  and  mange. 
This  oil  h'as  body  enough  to  stay  on 
the  hog  and.  all  the  ingredients  neces¬ 
sary  to  kill  tpe  parasites. 

t 

■  J 
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Service  Bureau  & 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  o/  A.  A-  Readers 


About  Correspondence  Courses 

IN  the  past  few  weeks  the  Service 

Bureau  has  received  an  unusually 
large  number  of  questions  about  cor¬ 
respondence  schools  and  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  information  of  our  readers  we  are 
giving  a  few  of  the  facts  as  we  see 
t  hem. 

(1)  Like  all  other  enterprises,  there 
are  good  correspondence  schools  and 
others  that  are  not  so  good. 

(2)  A  good  correspondence  school 
offers  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  a 
man  to  improve  his  position.  An  elec¬ 
trician  can  learn  more  about  electricity 
to  prepare  himself  for  a  better  position 
and  a  bookkeeper  can  learn  more  about 
accountancy,  etc.  However,  we  doubt 
very  .much  whether  a  farm  reared  boy 
can  become  an  electrical  engineer,  a  for¬ 
ester,  or  an  accountant  by  taking  a  cor¬ 
respondence  course.  It  is  probable 
that  he  can  become  a  better  farmer  by 
taking  a  correspondence  course,  but  for¬ 
tunately  he  can  obtain  such  a  course 
without  cost  from  most  of  the  state  col¬ 
leges  of  Agriculture. 

What  would  you  think,  for  example  of 
the  city  reared  boy  who  expected  to  be¬ 
come  a  farmer  through  taking  a  corres¬ 
pondence  course.  The  idea  may  make 
you  laugh  but  is  it  any  more  reasonable 
to  expect  a  correspondence  course  to 
make  through  correspondence,  a  farm 
boy  into  an  electrical  engineer,  a  for¬ 
ester,  a  mechanic,  an  accountant,  or  any 
one  of  a  dozen  other  jobs  about  which 
he  knows  absolutely  nothing. 

(3)  A  contract  is  a  contract  and 
once  signed  is  enforceable.  Some  schools 
are  more  lenient  than  others  in  taking 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
student  into  account  in  making  adjust¬ 
ments,  yet  we  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  such  contracts  should  not 
be  signed  until  the  signer  is  sure  he  can 
complete  and  profit  by  the  course.. 

Where  conditions  are  right,  a  good 
correspondence  school  offers  a  wonder¬ 
ful  opportunity  for  a  young  lad  to  get 
ahead  while  holding  a  job.  If  you  want 
to  be  an  engineer, ;  get  a  job  with  an 
engineering  firm,  pick  out  a  good  cor¬ 
respondence  school  and  do  their  work 
thoroughly.  If  you  wish  to  become  an 
automobile  mechanic,  get  work  in  a 
garage  and  by  all  means  take  a  good 
correspondence  course  in  automobile 
engineering.  On  the  other  hand,  do 
not  be  persuaded  into  signing  for  a 
course  until  you  are  positive  you  will 
benefit  by  it  and  until  you  are  sure  you 
have  selected  the  right  school.  A  con¬ 
tract  is  just  as  binding  as  a  note. 


William  Morrison,  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  Makes  Another  Failure 

ILLIAM  Morrison,  operating  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Ulster  Coun¬ 
ty  Dairies  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  has  fail¬ 
ed  again.  Morrison’s  operations  date 
back  several  years.  In  1923  he  was  in 
business  as  William  Morrison  &  Co., 
29 7  Greenwich  Street.  He  sent  out 
attractive  literature,  with  a  large  build¬ 
ing  on  it  and  it  looked  as  though  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
largest  operators  in  the  trade.  He  stay¬ 
ed  for  only  a  short  time,  however,  in 
the  little  room  at  297  Greenwich  Street. 
Morrison  left  here  last  Fall  Early  in 
January  of  this  year,  through  tracing 
Morrison  on  account  of  complaints  from 
shippers,  he  was  located  in  Kingston. 


Irving  Goodman  Fails 

IRVING  Goodman,  doing  business  as 
Goodman  s  Dairy  &  Delicatessen,  34 
Orchard  Street,  Tarrytown/,  N.  Y„  is 
in  trouble  again.  An  involuntary  peti¬ 
tion  in  bankruptcy  was  ftlecf  last  week 


against  Goodman  by  the  following:  Her¬ 
man  Weiss,  $281;  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co., 
$200,  and  the  Prospect  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  $47. 

Goodman  has  been  in  trouble  more  or 
less  for  several  years.  He  has  operated 
under  various  firm  names  in  New  York 
the  past  few  years  and  there  were  com¬ 
plaints  from  shippers  against  him.  His 
last  venture  in  New  York  was  when 
he  was  doing  business  in  the  Bronx 
under  the  name  of  the  Irving  Butter  & 
Egg  Company,  previously  mentioned  in 
these  columns. 


Where  Cauliflower  Is  King 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

From  fifteen  plants  grown  by  one  man 
with  a  liking  for  experimentation  the 
cauliflower  growing  industry  has  grown 


Service  Bureau  Report  for 
October,  1927 

The  following  is  a  list  of  complaints,  in¬ 
volving  money  due  our  subscribers,  which 
were  settled  during  October: 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  Bloornville, 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y . $  36.00 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Tyler,  Westmore¬ 
land,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.  - -  3.75 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Connor,  Cayuga, 

Schuyler  County,  N.  Y .  2.46 

Mr.  John  F.  Calkins,  Fulton, 


Oswego  County,  N.  Y .  74.00 

Miss  F.  Z.  Mason,  Delhi,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  N.  Y .  7.49 

Mrs.  Andrew  Winch,  Java  Center, 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y .  24.50 

Mr.  Adna  Falcott,  Bainbridge, 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y .  7.79 

Mr.  M.  B.  Gterum,  Lyons,  Wayne 

County,  N.  Y .  14.65 

Mr.  John  Van  Hanchan,  Lyons, 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  . .  14.65 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Lee,  W.  Frankfort, 

Herkimer  County,  N.  Y .  5.50 

Mr.  Peter  B.  Cowan,  Brookville, 

Jefferson  County,  N.  Y .  13.50 

Mr..  P.  B.  Catlin,  Ouaquaga, 

Broome  County,  N-.  Y.  .  .  . - -  15.50 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Schmidt,  Smyrna, 

Chenango  County,  N.  Y .  5.50 

Mr.  C.  A.  Dort,  Middletown, 

Orange  County,  N.  Y .  1.17 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Skillman,  Day- 
ton,  Middlesex  County,  N.  J...  11.30 


Total  . . . .  $237.76 


until  in  1925,  the  peak  year,  an  average 
of  3282  erates  were  shipped  to  New  York 
daily  during  the  months  of  July  and  Au¬ 
gust. 

When  Mr.  Van  Benschoten  was  asked 
about  the  prospects  for  the  summer  crop 
his  reply  was  a  familiar  one  among  farm¬ 
ers.  “I  don’t  know,”  he  said.  “It  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  weather.” 

Cauliflower  is  especially  susceptible  to 
climatic  conditions.  Too  much  rain  spoils 
the  crop,  too  little  prevents  it  from  grow¬ 
ing  at  all.  If  it  is  too  cold  production  is 
low.  If  it  is  too  warm  the  flower  is  of 
inferior  quality.  In  fact  the  weather  is 
such  an  important  factor  that  the  Cats- 


Promptness  Appreciated! 

OTHER  received  the  check  for 
$500  from  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Accident  Insurance  Company 
to  settle  claim  on  the  insurance  of 
Father,  who  was  killed  by  a  train  on 
a  crossing  at  Afton.  We  wish  to 
thank  you  and  the  staff  of  your 
paper,  especially  Mr.  Weatherby,  for 
the  time  and  work  spent  on  the  case. 
We  realize  the  case  was  very  com¬ 
plicated  and  believe  you  have  done 
your  best  for  us.  We  shall  always 
have  a  good  word  for  the  American 
Agriculturist. 

Many  have  said  we  would  never 
get  a  cent  and  that  such  insurance 
was  a  fraud.  I  notice  that  our  poli¬ 
cies  have  expired.  Enclosed  please 
find  check  for  two  dollars  to  renew 
same  for  one  year  each. 

LYNN  L.  LOOMIS, 

Afton,  N.  Y. 


kill  Mountain  region  is  practically  the 
only  place  in  the  East,  certainly  the  only 
one  in  New  York  State,  where  it  can  be 
raised  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
year.  The  warm  days  and  cool  nights 
are  the  secret.  The  rainfall  is  abundant 
but  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  hills  provide 
drainage  so  that  the  water  does  not  stay 
on  the  plants. 

But  One  Crop  Failure 

Because  the*  success  or  failure  of  a  crop 
depends  so  much  upon  the  caprices  of  the 
weather  it  is  especially  significant  of  this 
veteran  farmer’s  ability  that  he  has  had 
but  one  crop  failure  in  the  thirty-six 
years  he  has  been  growing  flower.  This 
was  in  the  famous  “grasshopper  year”  of 
1899.  The  grasshoppers  came  in  swarms 
and  destroyed  all  the  small  vegetation. 

No  one  can  be  expected  to  make  pro¬ 
phecies  about  the  weather  months  in  ad¬ 
vance,  but  Mr.  Van  Benschoten  was  more 
communicative  about  the  market  condi¬ 
tions.  A  great  many  people  are  cutting 
down  on  their  acreage,  which  will  result 
in  better  prices  be  believes.  Prices  would 
be  much  better,  he  stated,  if  the  growers 
would  keep  their  poor  quality  of  cauli¬ 
flower  out  of  the  market  and  ship  only 
their  best.  The  shipping  of  inferior  and 
carelessly  graded  cauliflower  lowers  the 
prices  for  all  he  said. 

The  local  dealers  watch  the  weather  and 
the  market  with  only  a  little  less  interest 
than  the  farmers,  for  they  know  a  good 
cauliflower  year  means  sales.  While  the 
majority  of  the  farmers  depend  upon  their 
dairies  for  living  expenses,  it  is  the  cauli¬ 
flower  money  that  replaces  the  old  Ford 
with  a  new  six-cylinder  car  and  buys  the 
radio  and  other  luxuries  for  the  home. 

Farm  Bureau  Has  Helped 

In  1924  the  industry  became  important 
enough  to  be  taken  over  by  the  farm  bu¬ 
reau.  Investigations  have  been  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  best  methods  of  production 
and  marketing.  Tests  to  determine  the 
amount  of  fertilizer  and  lime  necessary 
to  raise  a  good  crop  and  to  find  the  best 
way  to  check  cut  worms  and  prevent  the 
disease  of  club  foot  have  been  made. 
I  hrough  the  efforts  of  the  bureau  the 
growers  have  adopted  uniform  crates  and 
a  better  system  of  grading  and  packing. 
Transportation  facilities  have  also  been 
studied. 

Most  of  the  flower  is  shipped  to  New 
’  York  City.  Danger  of  spoilage  and  in¬ 
creased  express  and  freight  rates  have 
made  it  more  profitable  to  ship  to  the 
nearest  market.  Shipping  is  done  by  ex¬ 
press,  freight,  truck,  and  by  truck  to 
Kingston  and  from'  there  by  boat.  Mr. 
Van  Benschoten  sends  all  of  his  by  freight 
which  he  says  is  quickest,  safest,  and 
cheapest. 

New  York  is  the  second  state  in  the 
United  States  in  the  production  of  cauli¬ 
flower.  It  is  grown  for  the  most  part  on 
Long  Island,  in  Erie  County,  and  in  the 
Catskills.  The  first  two  have  the  largest 
acreage  but  their  growing  season  is  limited 
to  the  cooler  autumn  months.  The  grow¬ 
ing  season  of  the  Catskill  Mountain  re¬ 
gion  lasts  from  the  first  of  July  until  the 
middle  of  November.  The  largest  ship¬ 
ments  are  in  August.  The  acreage  for 
New  York  State  last  year  was  5,660  with 
a  production  of  more  than  a  million 
crates. 


War  Time  Marks  Have  No 
Value 

“I  have  a  German  Reichs  bank  note  for 
100,000  marks.  It  is  dated  February  1,  1923. 
There  is  also  a  number  120-01256^  on  it. 
Will  you  please  write  and  teli  me  if  this 
note  has  any  value  and  if  so,  how  much? 

E  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries 
similar  to  yours  lately.  Following 
a  personal  visit  to  a  foreign  exchange 
bank  we  were  informed  that  none  of  the 
German  bank  notes  issued  during  the 
War  and  reconstruction  period  have  any 
value. 


Watch  for  our  December  3  issue,  cel¬ 
ebrating  the  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of 
American  Agriculturist  and  printed  on 
our  new  magazine  pres?  at  Poughkeep¬ 
sie,  N.  Y. 


The  business  of  farming  re¬ 
quires  many  tools  and  in 
order  to  prevent  loss  of 
time  with  broken  machinery, 
general  repairing  and  new 
construction  work,  there  are 
many  special  tools  that  you 
should  own,  as  they  will  pay 
for  themselves  many  times 
over  in  an  emergency.  We 
suggest  a  few  below.  If  you  do 
not  have  them  stop  the  next 
time  you  are  near  your  local 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Store  and  ask  about  them. 
COMBINATION  VISES 

that  can  be  used  for  machinery  re* 
pairs,  for  holding  boards  while  plan¬ 
ing,  for  fitting  pipe,  and  countless 
other  uses. 

HANDY  GRINDERS  to 

sharpen  your  butchering  and  kitchen 
knives,  to  grind  down  a  bolt  or 
smooth  a  rough  metallic  surface. 
They  are  inexpensive  but  useful 
nearly  every  day. 

A  SET  OF  SOCKET 
WRENCHES  will  save  you 

much  time  and  injured  fingers  and 
outside  labor  costs  on  everyday 
repairs  on  the  automobile,  tractor 
and  farm  machinery.  ^ 

A  BLOW  TORCH  for  heat¬ 
ing,  a  soldering  iron,  making  lead 
pipe  joints,  and  doing  many  other 
jobs  where  heat  is  needed. 

A  HANDY  BLOWER 
FORGE.  If  you  like  to  do 

your  own  blacksmithing  get  a  smalt 
portable  one  with  a  good  blower 
that  you  can  carry  around  any¬ 
where.  ( 

BOLT  CLIPPERS  save 

time  and  temper,  and  prevent 
barked  fingers.  ^ 

Spend  a  few  hours  in  a  “Farm  Serv¬ 
ice”  store  and  see  these  and  count¬ 
less  other  things.  There  are  labor 
savers,  time  savers  and  money 
savers.  You  are  always  welcome 
to  “see  before  you  buy.” 


Your  “Farm  Service’* 
Hardware  Men 


Hardware 

STORES’ 


YOU  will  marvel  at  the  New 
Maytag  Multi-Motor  Farm 
Washer.  Nothing  to  com¬ 
pare  with  it  has  ever  before  been 
offered  to  the  rural  housewife. 

Step  on  the  pedal  and  away  it 
goes.  Gives  the  same,  sure,  even 
power  as  an  electric  motor,  and 
plenty  of  it.  The  engine  and  starter 


of  the  Multi-Motor  are  in  one  unit 
— so  compact  that  it  is  interchange¬ 
able  with  the  electric  motor  by  re¬ 
moving  only  four  bolts. 

You  must  see  this  new  Maytag 
to  appreciate  it.  A  washer  far  in 
advance  of  the  times — different, 
better  —  an  outstanding  achieve¬ 
ment  in  self-powered  washers. 


Wash  with  this  New  Maytag  free 


See  the  new  Roller  Water  Re¬ 
mover,  with  semi-soft,  never-crush 
rolls;  the  new  Automatic  Safety 
Feed  Board  that  gathers  in  the 
clothes  without  getting  your  hands 
near  the  rolls;  the  seamless,  on**- 


piece  cast-aluminum  tub  and  mar¬ 
velous  gyrafoam  action  that  wash¬ 
es  everything  clean  without  rub¬ 
bing  —  even  grimy  work-clotjies 
and  overalls.  Does  a  big  wasfi> 
ing  in  an  hour  or  so. 


Write  or  Phone  the  nearest  dealer  for  a 
Maytag,  powered  either  with  gasoline  or  elec¬ 
tricity.  If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton ,  Iowa 

F-11-23  Founded  1894 


Eastern  Branch:  851  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Phone  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  helow: 


State  of  New  York 

City  Dealer 

Albany _  G.  C.  Reardon,  inc. 

Astoria,  L.  1.  Queens  Maytag  Co. 

. . .  Ohio  M 


Auburn 


Maytag  Co. 


Batavia  . . 

..Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 

Binghamton . . 

.  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Bridgehampton  .  .  Ernest  Dredge 
Buffalo  ....  Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 
773  Mam  St. 

Buffalo  .  Kolipinski  Bros. 

1110  Broadway 

Canandaigua  . . .  ■  • 

.  DeZutte'r  Maytag  Co. 

Cairo . Haning  Elect.  Station 

Carmel  .  J-  R-  Cole 

Corning  ..  Corning  Maytag  Co. 
Cortland.  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co., 
Maytag  Store 

Croton  Falls  . . 

.  George  Juengst  &  Son 

Dunkirk _  Maytag  Shops  Inc. 

East  Aurora  .  Genesee 

Country  Maytag  Co. 

Easton  ....  Thos.  A.  McGrath 

Eld  red  .  Ray  C.  Ryman 

Ellen ville  .  R.  S.  Walker 

Elmira.  Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 

Flushing,  L.  1.,  . . 

.  Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Fulton  .  Johnston’s  tidwe. 

.  Gilboa  .  Wm.  D.  Thorpe 

Glens  Falls  . . . 

.  McConnell-Richards  Co. 

Gloversville  . . . 

....  Bramer  Stove  &  Ht’g  Co. 
Gouverner,  Northern  Maytag  Co. 
Gowanda  ....  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 
Greenport  ..  Harold  K.  Mulford 

Hamilton .  Edvv.  W.  Arnst 

Havts  Corners  ..  H  T  Covert 
Highland. .  W.  R.  Seaman,  Inc 

Honeoye  .  C.  C.  Eldridge 

Horicon,  McConnell-Richards  Ca 

Hion  .  C.  J  Nichols 

Ithaca  .  Amos  A.  Barns 

lamestown  Maytag  Shops.  Inc 
Lackawanna,  Kolipinski  Brothers 
A.  Rosinski.  Local  Rep. 

Liberty  .  Kandel  Brothers 

Lockport  . . 

. .  Conway  Maytag  Company 
Lowville,  Northern  Maytag  Co. 


State  of  New  York 

City  Dealer 

Malone,  Mason’s  Electnc  Store 
Massena,  Northern  Maytag  _  Co. 
Medina  ..  Conway  Maytag  Store 
Middletown  ..  R.  Y.  Matthews 
Mt.  Vernon  _  F.  E.  Skinner 

Naples  .  John  M.  Vierhile 

Newark..  DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 
Newburgh  .  .  Joseph  P.  Morgan 

Niagara  Falls  . * 

.  Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Nichols  . A.  M.  Ryan 

Norwich  .  F.  E.  Skinner 

Ogdensburg, Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Olean  .  Lang’s  Hardware 

Oneonta  ..  Maytag  Oneonta  Co. 

Oswego . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Owego  . .  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Patchogue,  L.  I . 

.  Home  Appl.  Corp. 

Pawling  .  E.  M,  Crowe 

Perry  . . .  Genesee  Country 

Maytag  Co. 

Pine  Plains  .  .  Paul  G.  Roberts 
Plattsburg,  Maytag  Plattsb’g  Co. 

Pleasantville  . 

.  Marshall  Hardware  Co. 

Port  Jervis  . 

..  Port  Jervis  Maytag  Shop 
Potsdam,  Northern  Maytag  Co. 
Pulaski,  Ohio  Maytag  Company 
C.  W.  Blanchard,  Mgr. 
Richmondville  . .  L  R.  Dibble 
Riverhead  ....  M.  N.  Ammann 

Rochester  . •  •  • 

.  .Rochester  Maytag  Co.,  Inc. 

Salamanca  . .  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Saratoga  Springs  . 

The  Farmers  Hdwe.  Co.,  Inc. 
Schenevus  ....  Grover  T.  Chase 

Spring  Valley  . . . • 

.  Ramapaugh  Elec.  Co. 

Stillwater  . .  Curtis  Maytag  Co. 
Syracuse  ....  Ohio  Maytag  Co. 
Ticonderoga,  Spring  Hill  £1.  Co. 
Tupper  Lake  ....  Tupper  Lake 
Garage  &  Supply  Co. 

Tonawanda  _  H.  H.  Koenig 

Troy,  H.  C.  Calhoun  Co. 

Utica  . .  H.  D.  Morehouse 
&  Son 

Walden,  T.  L.  Millspaugh 
Walton,  J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 
Watertown  ....  Northern 
Maytag  Co.,  Inc. 

Wellsville.  .  .  ; . 

.  Duke  Maytag  Co. 

Williamson  . 

...DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 


State  of  Pennsylvania 
City  Dealer 

Allentown  . 

..  Edwin  P.  Saeger  Co.  Inc. 

Bellefonte  . 

....  The  Neyhart  Hdwe.  Co. 
Bethlehem  ..  Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Bradford  .  Joseph  Marks 

Bristol _  Clymer  Maytag  Co. 

Carbondale,  Scranton  Maytag  Co. 
Carlisle,  The  Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 
Catasauqua  ..  W.  T.  Kleppmger 
Coatesville  ....  Carl  B.  Sberer 
Conneautville.  M.  D.  Thompson 
Coraopolis  .  .Ferree  Electric  Co. 

Cresson  .  Soisson  El.  Co. 

Doylestown.  Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 
DuBois  ..  Grebe  Maytag  Store 
East  Stroudsburg,  J.  A.  Seguine 

Easton  .  James  E.  Hauck 

El  wood  City  . 

.  Maytag  Sales,  Inc. 

Erie,  Erie  Co.  Maytag  Company 
Forest  City,  Vincent  Maytag  Co. 
Frackville,  Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 
Hazleton  . .  Eshleman  Brothers 
Honesdale  Vincent  Maytag  Co. 
Hanover  York  Co.  Maytag  Co. 

Johnstown  . . 

......  Johnstown  Maytag  Co. 

Kennett  Square  . 

.  John  H.  Voorbees 

Kittanning  . . . . 

....  Mateer-Wbite  &  Campbell 

Lancaster  . , 

_ Lancaster  Co.  Maytag  Co. 

Latrobe  . .  Latrobe  El.  Appl.  Co. 
Lebanon  ....  Lebanon  El.  Co. 
Lewisburg  ....  Home  EL  Store 
Lock  Haven,  H.  E.  Pursley  Co. 

Malvern  _  Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

Mansfield  Tioga  Co.  Maytag  Co. 

Meadville  . .  Crawford  Co. 

Maytag  Sales  &  Service 

Mifflinburg  . . 

. .  Mifflinburg  Hdwe.  Co. 

Montrose  . . 

....  Greenwood’s  Maytag  Co. 
Muncy,  The  Neyhart  Hdwe.  Co. 


State  of  Pennsylvania 
City  Dealer 

Nanticoke  . 

..  Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 

New  Brighton  . 

....  Beaver  Co.  Maytag  Store 
New  Castle,  Maytag  Sales,  Inc. 
Newport  ..Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 

Norristown  . 

I.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 
Oil  City  ....  Lynn  W.  Camp 
Oxford  ....  Earnhart  Brothers 
Peckville,  Scranton  Maytag  Co. 
Pennsburg,  Chas.  V.  Rotenberger 

Philadelphia  . 

Ardmore  Maytag  ..ompany 
23  East  Lancaster  P.ke 
Delaware  Crunty  *laytag  Co. 

7103  Market  Street 
North  Phila.  Maytag  Oo. 

3639  Germantown  Ave. 

4743  Frankford  A. 

70  West  Chelten  Ave. 

2017  S.  Broad  Street 
4708  No.  Fifth  St. 

West  Phila.  Maytag  Co. 

5206  Chestnut  street 
4113  Lancaster  Ave. 
Phoenixville,  . .  McCarraher  Bros. 
Pittsburgh — 

Loeffler  El.  Store 
5904  Penn.  Ave. 

McKees  Rocks  Maytag  Store. 

413  Chartiers  Ave. 

Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store, 

162  Brownsville  Rd. 

North  Side  Maytag  Store, 

410  E.  Ohio  St. 

Squirrel  Hill  Maytag  Studio, 
Cor.  Beacon  &  Murray 
Pittston.  Wilkes-B’re  Maytag  Co. 
Pottstown  .  .  McCarraher  Bros. 
Potts  ville,  Reiley’s  Stores.  __  Inc. 

Punxsutawney .  Urebe 

Maytag  Store 

Reading,  .  .  Reading  Maytag  Co. 

Reynoldsville  . . . . 

.  McCreight  Maytag  Co. 

Royersford,  ..McCarraher  Bros. 

Sayre  .  Harden  Brothers 

Scottdale,  Ace  Maytag  Company 
Scranton  ..Scranton  Maytag  Co. 

Shamokin  . . 

....  Zuern  Maytag  Co, 

Sharon  . •  •  - 

.  Sunshine  El.  Appl.  C„-. 

Shenandoah  . 

. . .  Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Slatington  . •  ••• 

...Jones  Bros.  &  Miller 

Somerset  . 

. .  Shaffer’s  Maytag  Shop 


Jilummim  HVasker 

IF  IT  DOESN’T  SELL  ITS  ELF ,  DO  N’  T 


State  of  Pennsylvania 

City  Dealer 

Souderton  . 

....  Yocum,  Godschalk  &  Co. 

Tamaqua  .  Williams  Maytag  Co. 

Tionesta  .  S.  S.  Sigworth 

Titusville  _  Lynn  W.  Camp 

Towanda  ....  Harden  Brothers 

Troy  .  Preston  &  laquisb 

Tunkhannock  . 

....  Greenwood’s  Maytag  Co 

Uniontown  Fayette  Maytag  Co. 

Warren  ....  Metzger- VVngnt  Co. 
West  Chester,  Suplee  Hdwe.  Cc. 
West  Newton  ..  Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Wilkes-Barre  .  . 

....  Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co 
Williamsport,  Neyhart  Hdwe.  Co. 
York,  York  County  Maytag  Co, 

State  of  New  Jersey 
City  Dealer 

Atlantic  City  . . 

....  South  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 

Bayonne,  Devlin  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 

Bloomfield  . . 

....  Da  vega  Home  Appl.  Corp. 
Bound  Brook  Smith  Elect.  Co. 

Camden  .  .  Camden  Maytag  Co 

Hackensack.  H.  Plager  St  Sons 
Hammonton  . .  Rice-Rubba  Store 
High  Bridge  ..  Servu  Appl.  Co 

Hightstown  . 

..  C.  W.  Plankey  Maytag  Co 
Hopewell  . .  Hopewell  Elect.  Co 
Lambertville  ..  Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Montclair  . . 

....  Davega  Home  Appl.  Co. 
Morristown  ..  lames  t  Hauck 
Newark  ....  Hahne  &  Company 
Passaic  . .  Rupp’s  Maytag  Shop 
Paterson,  Paterson  Maytag  Shop 
Pennington,  Mason  s  Hdwe.  Store 
Penns  Grove.  Elliott’s  May’g  Co 
Perth  Amboy.  Kelly  &  McAhnder 

Pitman  .  C.  G  Pidgeoi 

Plainfield,  Winn  8:  Higgins,  Inc 
Roebling,  Roebling  General  Store 
Port  Norris  ....  J.  R-  Prichard 
Red  Bank.  .Charles  K.  Hopping 
Somerville  ....  Smith  El.  Co 

Summit  .  Arthur  Mansei 

Sussex  . .  Lawrence  Kdwe.  Lc 
Toms  River  .  Albert  W.  Dorset! 
Trenton  . .  Trenton  Maytag  Cc 

West  New  York  . •••••• 

....  Roth-Seuferling  Co.,  Inc 

Wildwood  .  R.  W.  Ryai 

tiury,  Elliott’s  \Jaytag  C<~ 
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end  completely  printed  and  stitched  ready  for  the  addresses 
of  the  subscribers.  The  press  can  print  six  thousand  copies 
of  a  sixty-four  page  paper  per  hour. 

Compare  this  wonderful  machine  with  the  old  Franklin 
hand  press  also  shown  on  this  page  and  you  will  see  how  the 

printing  business  has  kept  step  with  the  progress  of  other 
industries. 

Our  publisher  has  also  contracted  for  a  much  better  grade 
paper  on  which  to  print  American  Agriculturist,  and  this,  to¬ 
gether  with  our  new  equipment,  will  give  the  “Old  Reliable” 
a  brand  new  suit  of  clothes,  including  better  paper,  better 
printing,  and  better  pictures.  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  enthusiasm  that  we  are  able  to  announce  this  attainment 

of  a  goal  that  the  publisher  and  staff  have  looked  forward  to 
for  a  long  time. 
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BULLETIN 

Milk  Production  Record  of  Two  Cows  for  10  Months 

Research  Farm,  Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


si  *i| 


*  ]  $8$ 


This  is  just  an  ordinary  milker,  getting 
ordinary  care  and  feed— ground  oats  and 
corn,  bran  with  oil  meal  added.  She  fresh¬ 
ened  in  August  and  began  to  receive  Dr. 
Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  in  her  ration 
in  September.  This  continued  for  ten 
months.  This  cow  and  the  one  below  were 
rated  equally  good  milkers,  there  being  but 
two  pounds  difference  in  production  in 
September  when  the  test  began. 


This  cow  might  well  be  in  the  same  class 
as  the  cow  above.  She  was  of  the  same 
age  and  condition.  She  got  exactly  the 
same  feed  and  care.  She  freshened  the  same 
month.  No  reason  is  apparent  in  age,  con¬ 
dition,  feed  or  care  why  her  production 
should  not  equal  the  other  cow.  But  she 
did  not  receive  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  at  any  time,  either  before  or  during 
the  testt 


,  ,  •  miUr  nroduc-  For  better  comparison,  the  milk  production  records  for  both 

Latest' ^eghminneptlmb^er  m  andToSttouing  ten  months.  bows  are  given  month  by  month  in  the  graph  below. 


FOUNDS 

OF  MILK 


TONIC  COW 
BLACK  COLUMN 


NON-TONIC  COW 
LIGHT  COLUMN 


The  outstanding  feature  of  the  test  is  the  sustained  praduc- 
tion  of the  Tonk  cow.  Instead  of  falling  off  the  usual  10%  a 
month  after  freshening,  as  the  other  cow  did,  she  maintained 

her  milk  flow  until  the  end  of  the  test. 

Production  for  the  ninth  and  tenth  months  was  greater  than 
the  first  month  after  freshening.  Compare  the  graph  records  of 
the  two  Tows  closely.  The  Tonic  cow’s  total  production  was 
10  493  pounds— that  of  the  non-Tome  cow,  5234  pounds. 

The  Tonic  cow  was  kept  in  better  milking  trim,  in  condition 


to  do  her  best  remained  longer  in  full  milk  than  the  usual 
course,  and  thus  was  able  to  produce  a  little  more  than  double 
the  milk  of  the  cow  not  receiving  the  Tonic. 

The  average  butter  fat  test  for  the  Tonic  cow  was  4.67%,  fo 

^The  average Irom  the  Ton!c  cow  was  .$2U°’ 

fo^the  non-T^r,  $3.5y5.P  The  total  profit  from  the  Tonic  cow 
over  and  above  the  feed  cost  was  $210.97 ;  total  profits  from  t 
nom-Tonic  cow*  $35.46, 


Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 

APPETIZER  -  REGULATOR  —  MINERAL  BALANCE 

All  combined  in  one  product 

PRICES:  100-lb.  drum,  10c  per  lb.;  500  lbs.  9%c  per  lb.;  1000  lbs.  at  9c  per  lb.;  ton  lots  8*/2c  per  lb. 

(Except  in  the  Far  West  and  Canada ) 


•American  AgnculcuiuSv.,  Dc; 


The  Story  of  Gerrit  Smith 


Reflections  from  a  Visit  to  a  Home  Where  History  Was  Made 


I  AM  hoping  that  some  readers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  will  remember  how  two 
or  three  years  ago  I  wrote  concerning  John 
Brown,  that  misatken  zealot  whose  wild  and 
stormy  career  came  finally  to  an  end  on  a  hang¬ 
man  s  scaffold  at  Charlestown,  Virginia  while 
3000  soldiers  stood  guard  in  a  hollow  square 
about  the  spot.  So  died  John  Brown,  but  his 
“Soul  Goes  Marching  On.”  Brown’s  strange 
and  tragic  story  has  never  failed  to  fascinate  me 
and  so  the  other  day  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
home  of.  one  who  was  his  friend  and  confidant 
and  adviser.  In  doing  this  I  not  only  traced 
his  foot  steps  for  a  little  way  but  I  was  also 
granted  entrance  and  acquaintance  with  one  of 


Bv  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 

three  or  four  stores,  a  garage  and  perhaps  forty 
houses— old  houses  with  pleasant  New  England 
doorways  and  fan  lights  and  close  shaven  lawns. 

But  after  all,  Peterboro  has  a  secure  place  in 
history  chiefly  because  at  one  corner  of  the 
Green  stands  the  stately  old  mansion  where  once 
lived  Gerrit  Smith,  man  of  affairs,  philanthro¬ 
pist,  intimaet  friend  of  John  Brown  and  ardent 
abolitionist.  In  the  old  house  today  still  lives 
Gerrit  Smith  Miller,  grandson  of  Gerrit,  the 
Abolitionist.  1  might  pause  to  say  that  on  this 
farm  very  wonderful  Holstein  history  has  been 
made  but-  the  recital  of  it  left  me  cold.  I  make 
my  living  milking  cows  but  1  have  always  found 
men  infinitely  more  interesting  than  cattle. 

Mr.  Miller  tells  me  that  he  is  82  years  old  but 
time  has  dealt  so  very  gently  with  him  that  I 
think  of  him  as  a  man  old  only  in  seasons — 
surely  not  in  manner  or  in  spirit. 

In  his  library  surrounded  on  every  hand  by 
the  mementos  of  those  stirring  times,  we  talked 
at  length  of  his  family  and  of  the  days  when  this 
big  house  was  a  northern  terminal  station  on 
the  Underground  Railroad.  I  very  much  doubt 
if  in  all  the  world  there  is  another  man  now 
living  who  can  boast  personal  knowledge — who 
can  say  with  truth  I  knew” — so  many  men  who 
were  outstanding  figures  in  that  great  struggle 
which  beginning  many  years  before  came  to  an 
end  only  at  Appamatox  when  Lee  bowed  and 
handed  his  sword  to  Grant. 

_  Sitting  there  Mr.  Miller  told  me  the  story  of 
his  family  for  four  generations.  It  was  his 
great  grandfather,  one  Peter  Smith  who  came 
first  to  Peterboro  and  who  was  the  founder  of 
the  tribe.  His  portrait  done  in  oil  still  looks 
down  from  the  walls  of  the  library.  Peter  was 
in  his  day  one  of  the  greatest  landowners  in 
America.  I  question  if  any  one  else  held  as 
much  land  save  only  the  van  Rensselaers,  great¬ 
est  of  the  Patroons.  He  owned  land  in  fifty- 
four  of  the  sixty  counties  of  our  state  and  his 
vast  domain  totaled  seven  hundred  thousand 
r  ,  T  •  ,  acres.  It  included  a  large  part  of  Madison 

-of  A  ll  I01'865-1  m«ht  almost  sa>'  shrines  Cou.ity-75.ooo  acres-in  one  solid  block. 
tt*  I.  , ,  . .  ^  eter  Smith  must  have  been  a  noteworthv 

High  up  on  the  limestone  lulls  of  Madison  figure  in  his  time.  He  set  up  the  township  and 
County  lies  the  village  of  Petersboro.  If  you  called  it  Smithfield,  he  founded  the  villagl  and 
are  trailing  the  Great  Western  Turnpike,  turn  called  it  Peterboro  and  he  was  the  Lord  of  the 

miles’  to  rtheahan  let  Tf ,SV  ^  “  ‘S  “G  U  PVn  He  WaS  a  PushinS-  energetic  and  won- 
the  MolJ’  l-  V  1  If  y  are  somg  through  derfully  successful  man  of  affairs  and  yet  so 
die  Mohawk  Valley,  you  may  leave  the  state  much  the  religious  zealot  that  it  was  his  pleasure 
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Gerrit  Smith,  grandfather  of  Gerrit  Miller,  noted  Holstein 
Breeder.  Gerrit  Smith  was  a  large  landholder  in  Madison 
county  and  a  noted  Abolitionist. 


,  J  J  J  * 

Highway  at  Canastota  and  a  wonderful  drive  of 
ten  miles  over  noble  hills  will  bring  you  to  the 
same  destination.  Peterboro 
—after  the  good  fashion  of 
New  England  villages — 01- 
like  the  Ploly  City — “lieth 
four-square”  around  the  vil¬ 
lage  “Green.” 

Comparatively  few  villages 
of  our  state  have  this  happy 
arrangement  and  those  that 
do,  owe  it  to  a  New  England 
heritage.  At  Peterboto  the 
Green  is  shadowed  by  old,  old 
reest  and  the  grass  beneath  is 
kept  trim  and  neat  by  the 
lawn  mower  while  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  stands  a  soldiers  monu¬ 
ment,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  75  men  of  Smithfield 
Township  who  served  in  the 
Civil  War.  It  is  a  sleepy, 
peaceful  place  unchanging 
with  the  years  unless  it  be 
that  on  the  whole  the  popu¬ 
lation  grows  less  as  the  gen¬ 
erations  slip  by.  Facing  the 
Green  and  surrounding  it  are 


sometimes  to  ride  abroad  on  horseback  ringing 
a  bell  and  distributing  religious  tracts.  I  sup¬ 


pose  it  was  this  same  crusading  spirit  which  in 
his  son  flamed  out  in  a  fiery  passion  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  slave. 

Gerrit,  the  Abolitionist,  was  born  in  1797  in 
Utica  (then  called  Old  Fort  Schuvler)  in  a 


J. — 


in„  MUCI1  fI-istory  h°s  be™  ™ade  in  this  old  mansion.  In  the  stirring  years  between  1840-60  it  was  a 
famous  station  on  the  Underground  Railroad.  Here  John  Brown  was  a  frequent  guest  and  here  the 
great  Abolition  leaders  of  those  days  met  in  conference.  requent  guest  ana  here  the 


The  old  brick  land  office  built  about  1804  from  which  has 
been  sold  three  quarters  of  a  million  acres  of  land. 

house  which  stood  on  ground  now  occupied  by 
Baggs  Hotel.  While  still  a  little  lad  he  was 
taken  to  Peterboro  where  his  father  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  home  and  here  has  been  the  hearth¬ 
stone  of  the  clan  for  a  century  and  a  quarter. 
As  Gerrit  grew  to  manhood  he  was  graduated 
from  Hamilton  College  and  in  a  general  way  he 
enjoyed  the  very  best  educational  advantages  of 
his  time.  His  earlier  mature  years  were  de¬ 
voted  mainly  to  the  management  of  the  vast  and 
intricate  business  interests  which  were  his  by  in¬ 
heritance. 

Close  by  the  house  still  stands  the  old  brick 
“Land  Office”  from  which  the  estate  was  ad¬ 
ministered.  His  management  of  his  land  was 
diametrically  opposite  from  that  of  the  great 
Hudson  River  proprietors.  They  held  their  land 
in  fee,  never  selling  it  but  only  renting  it  on  long 
term  leases  with  clauses  in  the  lease  insuring 
its  ultimate  reversion  to  the  estate.  On  the 
other  hand,  Smith  sold  his  holdings  in  farm¬ 
sized  parcels  to  bonafide  settlers  taking  their 
mortgages  in  return.  By  this  wiser  and  more 
liberal  policy  he  entirely  escaped  the  anti-rent 
troubles  which  for  several  years,  between  1839- 
1846,  brought  the  Hudson  River  region  to  a  con¬ 
dition  little  better  than  Civil 
war. 

At  one  time  Gerrit  Smith 
carried  on  his  books  more 
than  2000  active  land  ac¬ 
counts  and  a  considerable 
clerical  force  was  required  to 
care  for  the  flood  of  business 
that  went  through  the  office. 
Not  until  the  opening  years 
of  the  present  century  was 
the  last  of  this  business  closed 
up  and  Mr.  Miller  remarks — 
a  little  whimsically  perhaps — 
that  he  still  owns  and  farms 
some  500  acres  of  the  vast- 
barony  which  his  grandfather 
once  held. 

Gerrit  Smith  must  have  had 
some  liking  for  public  affairs 
and  in  1854  he  was  elected  to 
Congress.  He  was  according 
to  the  standards  of  this  time 
a  man,  of  large  wealth  and  in 
1854  he  rebuilt  the  old  manor- 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Editorial  Page  of  the  American  Agriculturist 

*  .  the  last  five  years  have  been  a  period  of  hard  ttA^offe 

ASEMCAM  “  «SKt4*=f5K!  ££££--«-  ",5  SSS 

AaocMinmat  s^aaMyat:  **  S&nsaus  vsrs 

Founded  1842  _ correspondence  and  other  various  services  to  ou^  of  ffrain  may  for  a  short  time  react 

'  ~== — - puTfi^heT  readers  have  multiplied  many  times.  J  benefit  of  eastern  dairymen,  but  in  the  end 

eENrY  EastmSHA-Uj-  -  -  - - -  Editor  which  shows  the  ever-mcreasmg  confidence  o  continue  the  westerner  stops  raising  so 

Sr*  ssr : : : : : : g=  Z  SftfACS  »■&»  -  r-  “  “  i-v  - 

Mrs  Grace  Watkins  Huckett  -  -  Household  Editoi  -  ,  prs<-  p  this  fruit  business. 

Robert  D  Merrill . Advertising  Manager  IST  now  Comes  to  you  tOl  the  tirst  time  m  uns  ,  .« .  „mrt11initv  nf  interest 

E.  c.  weatherby  ------  Circulation  Managei  Anniversary  Issue  from  our  own  press  and  our  It  is  because  0  ,  .  nracti- 

„  „  v  own  hiro-e  printing  plant  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  that  all  of  us  should  be  interested  m  any  practi 

HrE  S“kWaBenen'  Jr'  M^onfcott  York,  w!th  a  better  grade  of  paper,  higher  class  cal  plan  for  farm  relief.  Early ^issues .of  Ame  - 

M  ?’  Burritt  l.  H-  Hiscock  •  .•  cner  pictures  and  a  larger  paper.  ican  Agriculturist  will  discuss  the  ditt 

Amos  Kirby  L  w;  as  ^  look  forward  to  the  years  that  stretch  farm  relief  plans  that  have  been  proposed  so 

_ B^inerd^oote  to  that  our  readers  can  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

’  Correspondence  for  editorial,  advertising  or  sub-  .  worthv  of  the  ever-increasing  confidence  of  _ . 

scription  departments  may  be  addressed  to  either  folks  by  giving  you  services  through  AMERI- 

10  N.  Cherry  Street,  Poughkeepsie.,  or  CAN '  Agriculturist  that  will  add  to  the  sum  q  Third  Feeds  the  Rest 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N^Y. _  fntal  nf  vo„r  happiness.  W  .  « 

'  Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  December  3,  1927,  at  XT  is  said  that  it  requires  1 6,000,000,000  horse 

the  Post  Office  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  under  Act  of  March  - - -  I  power  hours  annually  to  do  the  work  of  the 

6>  1879-  - - - - -  American  farms.  We  hear  about  this  being 

Subscription  price,  payable  in  advance,  $1  a  year.  Fewer  Farmers  But  Better  Ones  sucb  a  large  industrial  nation,  but  it  may  sur- 

^OT«flVeym,f°r’3-  C”“  U  7E  have  often  made  the  statement  that  k  ^  thant  te^ 

W  wewece  not  wotned  ab.t  t  mi- 

.  Thought  Far  tt*  fthe  £ 

ttJT,  Z  %  ZTU  M  no,  one  o“"wtf  tlT Li/h  of  hand  ^  e  y< ear^eriod  from 

~  -  - — ~ ;  -  ^  s  ex 

The  A.  A.’s  Birthday  of! ^"ta^as  "wd°  in  a  very  in  J  ^"^t ‘°s  p“g.  e«VmNS  tans 

X  X  THEN  American  Agriculturist  was  estmg  study  of  the  people  who  imgrate  rom  c  each  year  sees  the  number  of  farmers  in- 

Mississippi  was  unsettled  and  largely  unknown,  children  of  !t  is  said  that  fifty  years  ago  it  took  two-thirds 

^wkr^ArK^ 

m  farming  it  was  the  age  o  le  y  »  Farm  uirls  according  to  Professor  Zimmerman,  thirty  per  cent  of  our  population  feed  them 

cradle  and  the  hand  tool.  from  poorer  classed'  families,  migrate  more  often  selves  and  all  the  rest.  I  hey  have  been  a  e  o 

But  today,  behold  the  transformation.  The  n  ot]ier  <rr0up.  do  this  by  modern  farm  machinery  and  by  the 

period  covered  by  the  last  eighty-five  years  oi  Of  course  this  one  study  from  one  State,  does  practical  application  of  power. 

American  Agriculturist’s  lifetime  has  been  entirely  prove  the  point,  but  it  is  reasonable  _ _ 

filled  with  more  changes  and  marked  by  more  ^  supp0Se  that  those  most  likely  to  leave  the 

progress  than  any  other  similar  time  m  the  his-  cQme  ^  a  ru]e>  from  the  most  unsuccess-  q  n  gorer  May  Destroy  Greatest 

tory  of  mankind.  Think  how  the  world  the  j  families  and  those  most  likely  to  stay  from 

experiences,  and  the  viewpoints  of  men  have  famPies  that  succeed  at  farming.  If  this  is  the  Wrop 

been  changed  in  less  than  one  hundred  years  iy  ^  then  the  future  Gf  farming  is  safe  in  spite  —  _E  wonder  how  many  farmers  realize 
the  railroad,  the  automobile,  the  aeroplane  by  ^  the  jar  numbers  who  leave,  for  the  quality  \/\/  :ust  Pow  serious  the  danger  from  the 
the  telegraph,  telephone,  the  radio  and  by  all  ot  the  farmer  wm  constantly  improve.  7  b  J  really  is.  It  is  no  exaggeration 

the  machinery  and  inventions  of  industry  and  corn  ^  unless  controlled,  the  corn 

agriculture.  Today  San  Francisco  is  nearer  the - ^  will  in  time  destroy  our  greatest  Ameri- 

city  of  Washington  than  Boston  was  in  1842,  .  ,  With  all  of  the  hard  work  and  fight 

and  on  the  farm  the  drudgery  of  hand  work  has  Farmers  Interests  Are  Mutual  tCbatCwaP‘  made  last!  year,  both  the  infested  ter- 

given  place  to  machinery  so  that  fanners .  now  lL  eastern  farmers  will  be  interested  in  rft  and  the  number  of  corn  borers  in- 

constituting  only  thirty 'per  cent  of  the  pop  1  ^what  Mr.  Bnrritt  says  on  Page  to  about  creJed_  About  all  that  the  Department  o 
tion,  are  easily  able  to  feed  the  other  seve  y  Je*0  tition  of  western  with  eastern  pro-  A  ricultm.e  can  claim  is  that  without  the  fight 
per  cent,  and  have  a  surplus  to  spare.  Lot  o  y  j.  question  that  agriculture  is  ,  |  ;ncrease  of  the  corn  borer  would  have  been 

this,  but  life ion  the  farm  is.  ^“W^easmrmrf  ducts.  1  a  in  the  Central  West  a  ^Tmme  rapid. 

pleasanter  than  it  was  in  1842,  tor  all  me  ,  which  in  time  is  certain  to  affect  vitally  .  _prta:n  nafasites  that  have  been 

rr0,C3tewSto  the  Interests  o  f  eastern  farmers.  Many  of  the  f  'of  the  torer,  and  the 

have  done  awa)  v  .  .  .  western  one-crop  farmers  have  begun  to  diveisi  Denartment  plans  to  bring  in  these  para- 

and  brought  most  o  e  a  van  ag  .  apcj  wherever  possible  there  is  a  decided  in-  •  \  j  numbers.  We  certainly  hope  that 

to  the  country  with  few  of  the.  disadvantage^  ^  production  of  dairy  products  poul-  effectiye  method  of  control.  <  In 

Through  all  of  these  changes  American  ^  and  fruit-  Those  who  attended  the  Nation-  meantime  however,  the  clean-up  campaign 

Agriculturist  has  lived  and  grown  and  pro-  a/Dai  Show  at  Memphis  this  fall  were  also  methods  used  during  the  past  year 

gressed  with  the  country  and  its  people.  Down  im  ;d  with  the  increase  of  dairying  in  the  and 
through  the  generations  it  has  come,  from  fathei  goudl.  The  production  of  creamery  butter 

to  son,  until  it  has  won  its  especial  place  as  the  ajone ' -m  Kentucky  has  increased  from  about  - - - 

old  reliable  friend  around  the  hearthstone  of  ‘ .  000000  pounds  in  1918  to  over  14,000,000  in 

legions  of  home  that  dot  the  hills  and  valleys  of  *>  >  ,  Eastman  S  Chestnut 

the  eastern  farm  country.  Like  the  members  ot  di*aw  two  conclusions  ttadtcv  m  tbc  hnbit  of  sleebing  at  every 

the  American  AcEIcm.TUK, ist  family,  it  has  these^a  ^  ^  ^  thought  Kirst,  A  DARKY,  m  Ite ^habfi  of  slwpm^  a  bag_ 

had  its  ups  and  downs .  its  hard  tunes  and  fflore  attention  must  be  given  by  eastern  farmers  £1  PP  a'station>  with  his  mouth  open. 

good  its  joys  and  its  s0  “L,11  t0  produce  high  quality  products,  and  more  at-  H  '  salesman  came  along  and  put  a 

thized  with  the  troubles  of  its  folks  and  .ejo.ced  P.^  mus,  be  iven  t0  grading,  packing  and  At  11  S  on  the  darky’s  tongue. 

‘Nhow  wNITto  another  milestone  markmg  filled  up  g/oaning  and  gagging,  and  made 

the  eighty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  “Old  Re-  ^  compefi  o'rs ^  from  the  WesAnd  South  are  for  the  neares  doctor 

liable.”  and  also  the  fifth  year  under  our  own  O  r  compet.tors^ro  ^  larg(_  markets  “Why,  what’s  the  matter,  Rastus?  asked 

stewardship.  During  the  past  five  years  oui  working  together  If  Mre  are  to  hold  them,  doctor.  «t 

publisher  and  the  entire  staff  have  been  con-  A  fQ  *h|  ‘ame.  ‘Tse  a  mighty  sick  man,”  said  Rastus.  , I 

scious  of  their  responsibility  to  maintain  and  im-  interesting  conclusion  from  the  dunno  for  sure,  but  I  ’spect  mah  gall  blac 

prove  the  ideals  and  services  of  the  pas.  and  to  fJhe  second  mt  estu  g  ^  is  a  cer_  done  busted  1” 
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Publisher  Lays  F oundation  For  Future 

"7*  IGHI Y-FIVE  years  ago,  American  Ag-  of  nnr 


EIGHTY-FIVE  years  ago,  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  was  founded  in  New  York 
btate  as  a  farm  publication.  This  period 
mat  American  Agriculturist  had  reached  the 
mg  devices  in  the  world’s  history.  Both  on  the 
farm  and  m  the  factory  the  output  of  one  man’s 
labor  has  been  increased  many- fold. 

Six  months  ago,  when  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  American  Agriculturist  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  needed  its  own  home,  the  task  of 

selecting  the  right  press  to  do 
our  work  was  not  an  easy 
one.  After  careful  study,  we 
bought  a  64-page  Hoe  Press, 
which  is  driven  by  a  30  H.  P. 
electric  motor.  It  takes  only 
three  men  to  operate  this  huge 
piece  of  machinery.  The 
paper  is  fed  into  this  giant 
from  rolls,  and  comes  out  at 
the  other  end  in  its  complete 

. .  — -  foim  of  a  folded,  trimmed 

Henry  Morgenthan,  Jr.  an<^  itched  magazine,  at  the 

rate  of  6,000  an  hour.  It  is 
not  so  many  years  ago  that  it  would  have  taken 
about  ten  Hat-bed  presses  and  from  20  to  2  s  men 
to  do  this  very  same  job. 

After  the  magazine  leaves  the  press,  it  is  car- 
ned  to  an  automatic  mailing  machine.  Here  the 
subscribers  name  and  address  is  stamped  direct¬ 
ly  on  the  face  of  the  magazine,  at  the  rate  of 
12,000  an  hour.  The  binding,  stitching  and 
mailing  of  the  American  Agriculturist  re¬ 
quired  the  services  of  about  fifteen  people  as 
carried  on  by  our  last  contractors.  This  same 
work  will  be  done  by  three  people  in  our  own 
plant,  this  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  saving 
m  man-power  that  we  are  able  to  make  through 
the  use  ot  the  most  modern  machinery.  Through 
these  economies,  we  will  be  able  to  spend  more 
money  m  getting  out  a  better  printed  and  more 
leadable  newspaper.  We  have  already  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  better  grade  of  paper  which  will 
cost  us  $5,000  a  year  more  than  the  grade  we 
are  now  using. 

In  our  composing  room  where  the  written 
word  is  put  into  type  ready  for  the  press  we 
Have  the  last  word  in  equipment.  A  brand  new 
ntertype  and  a  Monotype  machine  gives  us  new 
type  tor  every  issue.  This  enables  us  to  give 
you  the  very  best  composition  possible.  Our 
subscribers  will  find  the  new  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  far  more  legible  than  in  the  past. 

It  has  taken  us  almost  three  months  to  set  up 
all  of  this  machinery,  and  get  it  ready  to  func¬ 
tion  smoothly  and  efficiently. 

During  the  five  and  a  half  years  that  I  have 
been  publisher  of  this  paper,  I  have  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  this  day  when  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  would  be  printed  in  its  own  home,  and  we 
hope  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  result  of 
our  efforts  in  your  behalf. 

In  1922  when  American  Agriculturist  came 
under  new  management,  the  circulation  was  a 
Infle  over  100,000 — of  which  60,000  was  in  New 
1  ork  State.  Today,  we  have  well  over  140  000 
paid  subscribers— 100,000  of  which  live  in  New 
iork  State  which  means  that  the  magazine 
goes  to  more  than  half  the  farm  homes  in  the 
State. 

In  the  year  1922, 

American  Agriculturist 

contained  .  968  pages  and  whs  sold  for 

T„  inoo  $1.00  a  year 

in  1923  we  gave  you  1056  pages 

In  1924  we  gave  you  1132  pages 
In  1925  we  gave  you  1156  pages 

In  1927  your  dollar  will 
brmg  you  over .  1200  pages 

Without  the  cooperation  of  our  readers  this 
steady  growth  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
jvould  not  have  been  possible.  We  have  only 


of  our  subscribers  will  visit  us  at  our  new  home 
m  Poughkeepsie.  We  extend  a  hand  of  wel¬ 
come  to  one  and  all. 

„  Wfhat  100  Wars  will  bring  us  no  one 

can  tell  Will  the  perfection  of  the  aeroplane 
mean  the  decentralization  of  industry  and  the 
increased  value  of  our  farms  ?  Will  not  the 
constantly  increasing  population  of  the  United 
States  more  than  consume  our  surplus  food 
stuffs?  Doesnt  the  future  hold  out  a  promise 


f wi?  ?enty  it0  the  farmer  in  the  United  States  r 
Whatever  the  future  may  hold  for  our  people 

they  can  depend  upon  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  to  continue  working  with  them  shoulder 
to  shoulder  as  their  friend  and  guide  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past. 


A.  A.’s  Policies  and  Ideals 

WCDA/-  a." _  ^ 


EVERY  time  we  of  the  Editorial  staff  of 
American  Agriculturist  sit  down  to 
make  the  plans  for  the  next  issue  we 
keep  constantly  in  our  minds  and  before  us  cer¬ 
tain  thought-out  and  organized  policies  and 
ideals  that  we  use  as  a  sort  of  measuring  stick 
tor  every  article  and  every  bit  of  material  that 
goes-  into  the  paper.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  much  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  that  has  come  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  in  the 
last  five  years  has  been  due 
to  our  following  strictly  and 
religiously  the  ideals  set  forth 
in  this  editorial  plan. 

Therefore,  in  this  Anni¬ 
versary  Issue  closing  five 
years  of  work  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  publisher  and  staff  and  at 
the  beginning  of  another  five  years,  I  have 
lought  that  you  might  be  interested  in  looking- 
over  the  editorial  outline  that  guides  us  in  the 
pknnmg  ot  every  issue.  I  certainly  hope  you 
wi  take  the  time  to  read  this  outline  so  that  you 

T  kmT  ,how  we  are  trying  to  serve  you. 

would  be  delighted  too  if  after  you  have  read 
it  you  will  write  us  any  criticisms  or  suggestions 
hat  will  enable  us  to  improve  the  servicfwe  me 
trying  to  render. 


E.  R.  Eastman 


TEN  YEARS  OLDER  THAN  A.  A. 


vvc  nave  only 

jeen  able  to  go  ahead  as  we  earned  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  farmers  whom  we  serve.  The  fact 
hat  we  have  been  willing  to  make  this  tremend- 
°us  investment  in  a  printing  plant  demonstrates 
°hr  confidence  in  the  future  of  agriculture  dur- 
m?  the  next  twentv  vears.  We  hone  that  many 


th  Weuherteby  m.ake  y°\  acquainted  with  Mr.  Rudolph  Doll, 

the  oldest  member  of  th  John  Godfrgy  q  a  r  > 

vZsZl’d  Cal;!°rma;  Mr~  Dolj  is  "inety-Rve  years  old,  ten 
ITt  tJL  hT-  A nerican  Agriculturist,  and  he  recently 

Doll' was  th'*  b)rthday  ,by  Ju.mprinS  r°Pe  twenty-four  times. 
If  , \ the  only  mfmber  of  Company  K,  20th  New  York 
llantry  to  answer  the  muster  out  roll  call  after  the  Civil 
War  He  numbers  among  his  friends  of  his  younger  days 
Presidents  Lincoln,  Grant  and  McKinley.  * 


I.  To  give  our  people  accurate  information  on  pro¬ 
duction  problems,  not  necessarily  that  produc¬ 
tion  may  be  increased,  but  that  the  farmers’ 
profits  may  be  made  greater  by  lowering  the 
costs  of  production. 

This  is  done  by: 

1—  Providing  interesting  and  authorita¬ 
tive  articles  and  notes  on  dairying, 
livestock,  sheep,  poultry,  fruit  ,farm 
engineering,  radio,  soils,  fertilizers, 
and  crops; 

2 —  Maintaining  an  editorial  staff  of 
trained  and  practical  farmers,  includ¬ 
ing  such  men  as  Burritt,  Cook,  Van 
Wagenen,  Hiscock,  Roe  and  Kirby. 

3 —  Issuing  once  a  year  an  annual  en- 
clycopedia  on  agriculture  known  as 
the  Reference  Number; 

4 —  Maintaining  experts  to  handle  thou¬ 
sands  of  questions  by  correspondence 
on  what  fa*mers  want  to  know.  Sub¬ 
scribers  are  encouraged  to  use  this  ' 
free  service. 

II.  To  help  farmers  increase  their  profits,  through 
better  marketing  methods.  We  do  not  believe 
in  growing  “two  blades  of  grass  where  one 
grew  before,”  unless  both  blades  can  be  sold 
at  fair  prices. 

This  is  accomplished  by: 

1— Maintaining  the  best  farm  journal 
market  page  in  the  United  States. 

2  Providing  regular  market  articles 
and  interpretations  by  specialists. 

3  Furnishing  frequent  crop  summaries 
and  reports  on  conditions. 

III.  To  protect  our  people  against  fraud  and  in¬ 
justice  of  all  kinds,  and  render  aid  wherever  * 
we  can. 

This  is  accomplished  by: 

1  Maintaining  a  Service  Bureau  to 
which  subscribers  are  encouraged  to 
refer  all  of  their  problems; 

2  Maintaining  a  lawyer  especially 
trained  in  farm  law; 

^  Publishing  constantly  special  warn¬ 
ing  feature  articles; 

4  Cooperating  with  farmers  and  with 
the  authorities  in  protecting  farm¬ 
ers  from  trespassing  and  thieves, 
with  special  reference  to  chicken 
thieves. 

IV.  To  recognize  the  great  part  women  have  in 
the  farm  business  and  home  by  maintaining  an 
unexcelled  Household  Department. 

This  is  done  by: 

1—  Maintaining  on  our  staff  Mrs.  Grace 
Watkins  Huckett,  one  of  the  most 
practical  and  best  informed  House¬ 
hold  Editors  in  farm  journalism; 

2 —  Giving  farm  women  the  latest  and 
best  information  in  interesting*  form 
on  all  problems  pertaining  to  the 
home; 

3  Providing  a  pattern  and  embroidery 
department  where  farm  women  can 
get  these  supplies  at  practical  cost; 

4—  Cooperating  with  the  Home  Bureaus 
m  every  way  possible  and  especially 
m  providing  substantial  prizes  in  a 
contest  for  improving  conditions  in 
the  farm  kitchen; 

5—  Maintaining  a  serial  story  of  inter¬ 
est  to  everybody  but  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  to  women; 

6—  Publishing  several  times  a  year  a 
whole  issue  especially  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  women; 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


»  i<»)  "V  T 

A  Reader  for  Seventy  Y ears 

r  Davs  When  A.  A.  was  You ng 

Reminiscenses  from  th  y  we  have  a  farm  of  200  acres  a 

. „„„  is  1851.  Butter,  9-15c;  cheese,  .  tPrifl.nt  li vine:  on  the  place.  1 


Editor’s  Note:— Several  years  ago 
Mr.  Bullock,  then  editor  of  A™*n(f™1 
Agriculturist,  wrote  to  a  few  old  time 
subscribers  who  had  taken  the  paper 
for  a  long  time  and  asked  if  they  car 
t  say  a  word  for  ^ 

Anniversary  Number.  A  ^ 

versary  Number  was  not  published 
then  these  letters  have  been  saved  an 
"  o,  m.  page  together 
some  other  letters  from  long  time 
readers  that  have  been  received  since. 
You  will  note  also  the  pictwe  f 
Orange  Judd,  together  with  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  his  life  and  a  photograph  f 
letter  in  his  own  hand  writing  written 

To LTscribers  in  1810. 

you  will  find  on  tins  page  some  / 
most  interesting  material  you  have 
read  in  a  long  time. 


18  1851.  Butter,  9-15c;  cheese,  5c; 

flour,  $5.25  hbl. ;  sugar,  5c;  hame  5c 
lb.  by  bbl.;  whiskey,  23c  gal.—Glyd 
Abernethy,  New  Jersey. 


A  Reader  for  Seventy  ^  ears 

T  am  enclosing  my  check  for  $l;00.ta 
*  payment  of  one  year’s  subscription 
toP  September,  1928.  I  would  renew 
for  a  longer  period,  but  life  is  uncer- 
faL  and  I  may  not  be  bere  three  ^ 
hence.  Your  offer  is  a  very  liberal 

one. 


Went  to  School  in  a  Log 
Cabin 

T  HAVE  been  a  regular  subscri  er 
aince  1859 — and  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  been  a  welcome  and  reg¬ 
ular  visitor  at  our  home  through  all 
these  fruitful  years.  I  was  born  in 
log  cabin  in  Twin  Township  Preble 

County,  Ohio,  Sept.  12,  1841,  attended 
school  in  a  log  cabin,  and.  secured  a 
good  common  school  education, 
married  January  31,  1878  and  lfVe 
been  engaged  in  farming  all  my  life. 

We  have  three  daughters.  They  are 
married  and  well  situated  on  farms  of 
their  own.  Their  children  go  to  school 
and  high  school.  One  is  teaching  m 
our  centralized  school  here  in  our  Mon¬ 
roe  Township,  and  one  is  a  fr®sl“£“ 
at  Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  O  \  . 

I  surely  value  and  appreciate  our 
long  association  with  the  American 
Agriculturist  very  highly.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  been  an  inspiration  and  help  to 

us  in  our  work. 


We  have  a  farm  of  200  acres  and 
have  a  tenant  living  on  the  place, 
is  doing  all  the  work  and  has  the 
means  to  do  all  the  farming  for  half 
the  proceeds.  We  follow  a  three-year 
rotation  of  wheat,  clover,  corn  or  oats. 
Other  crops  are  tobacco,  Potatoes 
hay;  livestock,  cattle,  hogs  and  chick 
ens.  We  have  apples,  pears,  grapes, 
peaches  and  berries  of  various  km  • 

A  great  change  has  come  to  the 
rural  people  in  60  years.  We  have 
o-ood  homes  with  modern  conveniences, 
electric  light;  telephone  and  power 
rural  free  delivery  at  our  door,  better 
IS,  a  quick  way  to  go  and  come 
eood  schools,  churches  and  Sunday 
schools.  I  am  sending  my  photograph. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  American 
Agriculturist,  I  am,  Yours  very  sin¬ 
cerely— John  M.  Scheylmg. 


Many  a  Pleasant  Hour 
Farm  Reading 


A/IY  father  was  born  1829  and  died 
1916.  Like  myself,  he  always  lived 
in  this  (Clarke  County)  vicinity  and 
practically  followed  farming  aB  t 
time.  I  was  born  m  57  and  my 
earliest  recollection  of  papers  an 


...aKio,  December  o,  -w~  i 

magazines  that  came  to  our  table  was 
the  American  Agriculturist.  ’ 

I  took  so  much  interest  m  the  Amen 
can  Agriculturist  that  I  persona  y 
bound  the  volumes  for  a  number 
years.  Father  did  not  subscribe  con- 
tinuously  so  I  am  not  able  to  give  the 

number  of  years  or  the  date  'Ar  onlv 
Of  the  four  brothers  of  father,  on  y 
one  took  up  farming  as  a  profession 
Even  father  had  graduated  from  a 
medical  school  and  received  a  dlPlama 
to  practice,  but  deafness  caused  him  to 
go  back  to  the  farm.  We  followed 
general  farming  on  the  homestead 
place  six  miles  from  town  for  15  years 
and  then  bought  a  36-acre  farm  a  mile 
from  here  in  1874,  10  acres  of  which 
are  now  in  city  limits. 

We  ran  a  dairy  of  from  10  to  15 
cows  for  30  years  selling  the  milk  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  consumer  at  five  cents  a 
quart.  Now  the  dairyman _  sells  his 
milk  to  the  plant  for  15c  to  1  P 
gallon  and  the  consumer  pays  14c  to 
Sc  per  quart  after  it  has.  gone 
through  a  process  of  testing,  inspec¬ 
tion  pasteurization,  and  bottling. 

WePquit  the  dairy  business  20  years 
ago  and  since  then  have  been  raising 
truck,  which  I  retail  direct  to  con¬ 
sumer,  with  a  rotation  of  corn,  wheat 

and  grass.  ,, 

Being  an  inveterate  reader  of  all 

practical  subjects,  I  get  many  a  pleas¬ 
ant  hour  from  the  papers  that  come 
within  reach  of  my  eye.— O.  P.  MiUer, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


I  am  now  in  my  81st  year,  * md  have 
been  a  reader  of  the  Agriculturist  for 
seventy  years,  having  commenced 
when  I  boy  on  the  farm  on  the  Wey 
Valiev  Berks  County,  when  Orang 

Judd  'was  the  editor  and  ad  letters 
After  reaching  manhood  I  bad  tette 
from  Mr.  Judd  in  reply  to '  mme,  I 

was,  also,  a  correspondent  of  Charm 
Downing,  A.  J.  Downing,  Marshall  ^ 
Wilder  Dr.  Grant,  and  other  fruit 
SetrWes  of  their  day,  my  specra  ty 
having  been  fruit  growing  and  the 
combatting  of  the  diseases  of  toe  p  a 
life  and  insect  enemies.  I  have  give 
toe  test  years  of  my  life  to  these  sub¬ 
lets  am  today  the  oldest  member  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Association  o 
Pennsylvania,  was  chairman  o 
General  Fruit  Committee  for  15 _  year® 
2dneits  secretary  laten  Have  been  . 

SreYsSO^as^stte  of toe Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  ’f^^^isi 
and  also  served  as  State  Pom  ^ 
for  27  years.  I  read  anu  wm. 
out  glasses. 

While  I  was  editor  of  the  farm  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Berks  and 
Journal,  a  local  newspaper,  I  receivea 
an  interesting  letter  on  new  varieties 
of  fruit  from  Charles  Downing.  I  pub 
tehed  the  letter  and  in  the  introduc- 
tmn  to  it  I  referred  to  Charles  Down- 
in e-  as  “that  veteran  pomologist. 
SeTto  see  a  proof 

fore  it  appeared  m  print,  and  lo  ana 

behold;  it  presented  Downing  as 
veteran  polygamist  ! 

Imagine  my  chagrin  and  the  corre¬ 
spondence  the^nci- 

tflth  ^eat  respect,  I  am,  Cyrus  T.  Fox, 
Reading,  Pa. 


Orange  Judd — Founder  of  American  Agriculturist 

The  Ideals  He  Set  for  the  Old  as  its  president. 

^rShte^oSh^uS  eSedl^-telete^be^ 

S-rrss: 

word  for  »ord  Tiger  t— -  subscribers^conscmn- 

as  it  appeared  in  the  February  1893  tiousiy  _ ^  tv,p  ™.ner.  even 


issue. 


rpHE  American  Agriculturist  is  one  of 
1  those  distinctly  American  institu¬ 
tions  which  have  grown  from  a  mod¬ 
est  beginning  to  a  wide  usefulness. 
The  local  farm  journal  of  over  half  a 
century  ago  has  developed  into  the 
international  rural  magazine  of _  today. 
Weakened  by  the  struggles  of  its  first 
decade,  it  soon  received  new  strength 
from  the  daring  of  the  late  Orange 
Judd  whose  faith  in  American  farme 
broadened  the  field  of  this  publication 
from  the  State  to  the  Nation.  Through 
out  this  continent,  the  daily  a^ 

already  announced  the  recent  death  of 
this  famous  journalist,  who  spoke  t 
our  older  readers  through  many  years. 

Orange  Judd  was  born  near  Niagara 
Falls  on  July  26,  1822  and  there  °re 
had  fully  filled  the  scriptural ^ afiot- 
ment  of  three-score  years  and  ^ ‘ 
the  home  farm  the  boy  learned  to  work 
hard  to  farm  well,  and  to  understa 
the  farmer’s  interests.  In  the  pioneer 
home  in  toe  Far _  West  he < 


ORANGE  JUDD. 


cl  VC  tiiv-i**  - - 

money.  Every  part  of  the  paper  ev 
the  advertisements,  passed  und 
scrutinizing  eye,  that  the 
the  subscriber  should  be  continuously 
maintained  and  guarded.  He  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  American  agriculture 
the  long  experience  and  scien^ 
knowledge  of  Europe,  m  the  most 
readable  articles,  with  the  best 

trations  obtainable. 

He  laid  the  foundations  of  the  sorg 
hum  industry  by  importing  the  firs 
seed,  which  he  distributed  widely. 
Through  these  columns  he  stimula 
the  people  to  a  belief  m  scientific  asr 

culture  and  a  large  development 

horticulture.  The  broadening 
ences  of  the  Civil  War  gave^  wider 
scope  to  his  abilities.  He  found  m  Y( 
avenues  of  usefulness  beyond  ! bis  ed 
torial  duties.  He  was  with  the  San 
tary  Commission  at  Gettysburg, 
with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
Rapidan  to  Petersburg.  He  soon  ^ 
ter  projected  the  Long  Island  rai 
svstem  and  was  president  of  tw 
company.  He  originated  thejrop^  ^ 


ward  carried  this  journal  into  the 

■.  homes  of  the  settlers  of  America 

rv  ™  Qnlfl  For  5c  a  Pound  they  m0ved  the  West  nearer  and  near- 
Gheese  ^old  r  or  dc,  uw  the  Rocky  Mountams  and  the 

Pacific  Ocean.  With  some  aid  from 
home,  but  relying  rna ^ 


the  farmer’s  interests.  In  the  P1®11^1  ..  t  be  did  an  of  the  office  work  and  co^Paa; percentage  system  now  used  by 
home  in  the  Far  West  he  e_  wrapped  and  addressed  the  wholeedi-  P^  A^cultural  Departments  of  ever 

experience  and  sympathy  which  a  tionPI  His  ambition  was  not  only  to  1  J  nation.  He  was  the  fir 

inurnal  into  the  ^  a  better  farm  paper,  but  to  civmzeu  ,  school 


r  WONDER  if  you  have  a  complete 
1  file  of  the  American  A^ncuZfw 
since  it  was  first  published.  (Ed 
TOE’S  NOTE-.-Yes  .e  have  and^ 

interesting  they  aie 

gentleman  showed  me  the  issue  ^ 

Anril  1851  which  he  has  kep 

urizes  very  much.  Thinking  you  might 

hke  to  get  them  I  took  some  notes 

n  m  th!  naner  The  editors  were  A. 
about  the  P  P  The  pub- 

B-  and„  ^  Txten  &  E.  Blanch- 

arder3llwas  a  monthly,  size  7x10  in- 
y  tn  89  naees  The  following  are 
«e„"aPIgarket  report  ot  March 


tion.  His  ambition  -  civilized  nation.  He  was  ,  ol 

make  a  better  farm  paper,  but  to  a  scheme  of  Sunday  sch 

bring  its  worth  before  the  (  exercises,  prepared  to  Jast  a  ^“t‘onal 

every  possible  way.  AH  honorable  have  developed  the  mternati 

er  to  tne  -  means  were  used  to  induce  people  Sunday  school  lessons.  To  M es-  ^ 

Pacific  Ocean.  With  some  aid  from  memis^  ^  find  Qut  through  one  Sunday^  ^  coUege  K  his  youth 

home,  but  relying  mainly  on  ^  vear’s  reading  the  worth  of  his  pape  _  ^  e  ?1oo,000  to  founa  the  On  ^ 

earnings,  he  graduated  from^e  1tYhe  The  faith  of  his  readers  established  h^g  ^  Qf  Natural  Science,  in -  » ■  j 

University,  Connecticu  ,  the  American  Agriculturist  m  •  of  a  beloved  son.  He  was 

youthful  thirst  for  knowledge  was  „  subscriber,  always  a  sub-  .  L  mentai  in  founding  in  connec 

to  be  satisfied  by  a  general  culture  and  Once^  ^  &  ^  advertiser  ^^  institution  the  first  America- 

the  next  three  years  were  occ  p  d  t  skillfuny  planning  and  striking  d  tural  experiment  station, 

with  study  of  Agricultural  chemistry  plaCed  in  the  most  widely  a^tributed  much  to  the  building 

at  Yale  College.  By  v^ritinghpmistrv  circulated  newspapers.  Under  his  man  cburcheS;  and  other  philant  ^ 

=  re:s^e  en 

Sd' thTtrt"^  of  — ey  and  ~  *  . 

the  American  Agriculturist  and 


the  extra  chore 


IT  IS  4  P.  M.  and  the  mash  hoppers  are  empty. 

And  no  mash  mixed!  With  a  hard  day  behind 
you  and  a  good  many  chores  yet  ahead,  here  is  an 
extra  chore  you  would  gladly  avoid  if  you  could. 
You  start  to  mix  your  regular  ration  and  find  that 
you  haven’t  enough  meat  scrap  for  a  batch.  You 
mix  up  what  you  can,  and  a  day  or  two  later  you 
take  the  consequences !  Droopy  fowls.  Fewer  eggs. 

Probably  when  you  go  after  a  fresh  supply  of  in¬ 
gredients  you  find  that  your  dealer  hasn’t  any 
flour  midds  but  plenty  of  meat  scrap.  You  do 
without  the  flour  midds  and  note  that  the  meat 
scrap  is  a  little  stale,  but  you  take  it  home  any- 
way,  and  again  suffer  the  consequences. 

Doubtless  you  do  not  mix  your  laying  mash  from 
choice.  You  would  prefer  to  buy  it  ready-mixed  if 
you  did  not  have  to  pay  too  much'  for  the  con¬ 
venience,  and  if  you  could  be  sure  of  what  you 
would  get  in  the  mixture.  For  just  these  two  rea¬ 
sons,  it  is  from  the  ranks  of  the  home  mixers — 
careful  feeders  and  close  buyers — that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  G.L.F.  patrons  are  recruited. 

You  have  your  choice  of  three  G.L.F.  open  for¬ 
mula  mashes:  (1)  for  the  laying  flock,  G.L.F. 


LAYING  MASH  with  MEAT  SCRAP;  (2)  fo 
the  breeding  flock,  G.L.F.  LAYING  MASI 
with  BUTTERMILK;  or  (3)  for  the  breedin, 
flock,  G.L.F.  LAYING  MASH  with  ALFALFi 
LEAF  MEAL. 


All  of  these  mashes  were  checked  as  to  formula  by 
a  board  of  five  poultry  feeding  experts  on  October 
22,  and  approved  without  change.  They  stand 
today  as  the  best  mixtures  that  sound  experiment 
and  wide  experience  can  devise.  Only  fresh,  clean, 
ingredients,  chemically  checked,  go  into  these 
mashes.  And  the  price,  quality  considered, 
makes  home  mixing  not  only  an  extra  chore 
but  an  unprofitable  one.  Ask  your  G.L.F. 
Agent  for  the  formulas  and  prices  and  check  this 
statement  for  yourself. 


’'•G.L.F. 

COOPERATIVE  G.L.F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


Days  are  Getting  Shorter 
Hens  Need 
COD  LIVER  OIL 

As  the  days  grow  shorter  and  the 
hens  get  less  sunshine,  their  pro¬ 
duction  will  suffer  somewhat  un¬ 
less  they  get  cod  liver  oil.  The 
G.L.F.  can  supply  you  at  these 
money-saving  prices: 


30-gal.  drums,  .82  per  gal.  freight,  f.  o.  b.  Boston 
5-gal.  cans  1.40  per  gal.  parcel  po3t  prepaid 

1-gal.  can . 1.80  per  gal.  parcel  post  prepaid 

Cash  with  order 


Order  through  your  G.L.F.  Agent, 
or  write  direct  to  G.L.F.  Mail 
Order  Service,  307  S.  Franklin  St., 
Syracuse,  New  York. 
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Up  From  Drudgery 


What  Eighty  Five  Years  of  Farm  Machinery  Have  Meant  to  Farmers 

„  Q  n  H  it  iff  flftStillGCl  tO  ll<lV6 


WHEN  American  Agriculturist 
first  began  to  make  its  visit  to 
farms  in  1842  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  it  was  the 
day  of  the' hand  tool.  The  only  power 
was  that  of  the  horse  and  of  the  oxen 
which  were  to  be  found  on  many  farms 
in  those  days.  The  ground  was  plowed 
with  walking  plows,  many  of  which 
were  crude  and  are  best  described  as 
“rusty  irons  on  sticks.”  Many  a  farm 
boy  received  his  first  kick  off  the  farm 
toward  the  city  from  the  handles  of  a 
worthless  old  side-hill  plow. 

Modern  cutaway  harrows  as  we 
know  them  today  were  unknown  in 
1842.  Many  times  the  only  harrowing 
that  the  ground  received  after  plowing 
was  from  dragging  brush  across  it. 
All  grain  was  sown  by  hand  and  many 
a  youngster  of  a  generation  and  longer 


was  cradled  and  later  threshed  out  on 
the  barn  floor  by  driving  horses  on  it 
or  by  the  hand  flails.  Probably  many 
young  farmers  would  not  know  a  flail 
if  they  were  to  see  one  now. 

When  one  is  writing  or  thinking  of 
the  past  he  is  likely  to  remember  or 
emphasize  only  the  romantic  and  pleas¬ 
ant  things  and  forget  that  which  is 
unpleasant.  Hand  labor  on  the  farm 
in  olden  times  was  drudgery,  monoton¬ 
ous  and  tiring  and  our  fathers  worked 
during  the  busy  season  from  the  first 
daylight  until  dark.  One  needs  only 
to  ride  through  some  of  the  farm 
country  in  New  York  or  New  England 
and  to  note  the  old  stone  walls  to  re¬ 
member  the  never-ending  and  unceas¬ 
ing  hand  labor  and  the  infinite  patience 
of  our  farmer  forefathers  in  perform¬ 
ing  it. 


Oxen  were  in  common  use  when  American  Agriculturist  was  young 


ago  filled  his  springtime  days  with 
dropping  potatoes  or  planting  corn  out 
of  a  bag  to  the  old  jingle  of: 

One  for  the  blackbird, 

One  for  the  crow, 

One  for  the  cutworm 
And  three  left  to  grow. 

Cultivation  was  mostly  by  means  of 
hand  hoe?  although  the  crude  one- 
horse  cultivators  had  been  in  use  for  a 
great  many  years.  Country  boys  in 
those  days  received  their  second  push 
toward  the  city  from  the  handle  of  a 
hoe  in  the  monotonous  and  almost 
never  ending  task  of  the  hand  work  in 
the  corn  and  potato  fields.  All  the 
hay  in  1842  was  cut  by  hand,  gram 


When  we  recall  all  of  this  drudgery 
of  handwrok,  we  remember  Edwin 
Markham’s  poem,  “The  Man  With  The 
Hoe”: 

Bowed  by  the  weight  of  centuries 
he  leans, 

Upon  his  hoe  and  gazes  on  the 
ground. 

The  poem  was  written  and  applied  to 
the  peasant  farmers  of  the  old  world. 
The  picture  never  fitted  the  American 
farmer,  except  that  it  does  well  de¬ 
scribe  the  drudgery  of  the  never  end¬ 
ing  tasks  that  had  to  be  performed  by 
hand  as  symbolized  by  the  hoe. 

Today  the  farmer’s  occupation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  coming  of  machinery  has 
changed  from  that  of  menial  and  soul 
drudgery  to  one  of  the  most  compli¬ 
cated,  skillful  and  interesting  trades 
or  professions  in  the  world. 

The  opening  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  hastened  the  use  of  machineiy  on 
the  farm.  Eastern  farms  do  not  lend 


themselves  easily  to  the  use  of  power- 
drawn  machinery  ,but  when  the  prair¬ 
ies  began  to  be  settled  far-sighted  men 
saw  that  their  resources  never  could 
be  developed  by  hand  tools.  So  fol¬ 
lowing  the  opening  of  the  great  West, 
shortly  after  American  Agriculturist 
was  founded,  machinery  began  to  le- 
place  hand  tools  on  American  farms. 
The  scythe  gave  place  to  the  mowing 
machine,  the  cradle  to  the  dump  reap¬ 
er;  then  the  automatic  self-rake  reap¬ 
er  followed  and  a  little  later  the  me¬ 
chanical  knotter  was  invented,  and  we 
have  the  wonderful  modern  self-bind¬ 
ing  harvester.  To  this  has  been  added 
the  combine  threshing  machine  with 
enough  power  so  that  the  grain  is  cut, 
threshed  and  bagged  ,all  in  one  op¬ 
eration. 

Even  as  short  a  time  ago  as  twenty- 
five  years,  in  the  best  of  cow  bains, 
milking  machines,  electric  lights,  scien¬ 
tific  ventilation,  sanitary  stalls  made 
with  steel,  drinking  cups,  swing  stan¬ 
chions,  feed,  litter  and  manure  cai- 
riers,  were  practically  unknown.  Even 
as  late  as  1912,  there  were  less  than 
two  hundred  milking  machines  in  use 
in  this  country.  In  1924  there  were 
over  one  hundred  thousand.  On  one 
Indiana  farm  an  eleven-year  old  boy 
and  his  father,  milked  their  twelve 
cows  in  thirty  minutes.  The  boy  uses 
a  two  unit  electric  milker  and  the 
father  does  the  stripping  and  this  op¬ 
eration  and  time  are  now  duplicated 
on  thousands  of  dairy  farms.  At  the 
peak  of  harvest  time  the  eleven-year 
old  boy  does  the  whole  job  himself. 
Think  of  the  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  that  boy  toward  that  kind  of  a  job 
than  what  it  would  have  been  once  in 


realize  and  it  is  destined  to  have  more. 
There  were  in  1925  about  one  and  one- 
half  million  motor  trucks  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  farmers  owned 
one-half  million.  The  big  effect  of 
these  on  farming  is  the  advantage  they 
give  to  farmers  on  short  hauls  to  mar¬ 
kets.  Cyrus  McCormick  said  recently 
that  haulage  of  man  himself  is  far  less 
important  to  human  progress  and  civ¬ 
ilization  than  the  haulage  of  those 
things  whereby  he  lives. 

Not  the  least  of  the  efficient  uses  of 


The  drudging  hand  work  of  the  hoe  (above) 
has  given  place  to  cultivating  tools  that  have 
changed  a  dull,  slow  task  to  an  interesting  and 
rapid  job. 


From  cradle  to  combine  has  come  tn 
American  Agriculturist’s  lifetime.  A  change 
that  has  revolutionized  farming. 


his  trying  to  milk  half  of  those  cows 
by  hand  after  he  had  hoed  corn  or  po¬ 
tatoes  all  day  in  the  field.  Compare 
the  efficiency  of  the  modern  separator 
with  the  awkward  and  unsanitary  job 
of  setting  the  milk  from  a  large  dairy 
in  shallow  pans  for  the  cream  to  rise. 

No  mechanical  improvement  has 
meant  more  to  ‘modern  farming  than 
the  coming  of  the  gasoline  engine. 
With  the  invention  of  the  steam  en¬ 
gine,  high  hopes  were  borne  that  it 
could  in  some  way  be  hitched  to  farm 
machinery,  but  it  never  proved  practi¬ 
cal,  except  in  stationary  work.  With 
the  gas  engine,  however,  amazing  ad¬ 
vance  has  been  made  in  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  trac¬ 
tors  to  all  kinds  of  farm  work,  includ¬ 
ing  both  stationary  and  field  tasks. 
The  gasoline  tractor  now  is  so  efficient 
that  not  only  is  it  used  almost  uni¬ 
versally  on  the  level  farms  of  the 
West,  but  it  is  practical  on  almost  any 
type  of  farm  anywhere. 

The  motor  truck  has  had  more  ef- 


i-  1 


the  modern  gas  engine  is  the  station¬ 
ary  work  that  it  does  on  thousands  o 
farms.  A  good  stationary  engine  of 
small  horse  power  is  within  the  finan¬ 
cial  reach  of  most  farmers,  with  u 
result  that  the  farmers  with  initiativ  | 
and  a  little  mechanical  ability  hav^ 
by  applying  gasoline  engine  power  ie 
lieved  themselves  and  their  wives 
dozens  of  drudging  tasks  former  y 
done  by  hand.  Such  jobs  as  running 
the  milking  machine,  buzzing  wood, 
operating  the  hay  fork,  lighting 
buildings,  turning  the  grindstone,  11 
ing  the  washing  machine,  the  crea 
separator  and  many  others  are  n 
done  by  the  use  of  the  gasoline _  eng 
MacMaster  in,  his  history  of  the  P  - 
pie  of  the  United  States  says: 
Massachusetts  farmer  who  witn 
the  Revolution  plowed  his  land  u 
the  wooden  bull  plow,  sowed  his  g  * 
broadcast  and  when  it  was  ripe  c 
with  a  scythe  and  threshed  it  on 
his  barn  floor  with  a  flail.  * 

whites  in  Virginia  in  1790  lived  i 
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A.A.’s  Policies  and  Ideals 


V.  To'  work  constantly  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  farm  people  in  all  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  such  as  tax  policies  and 
farm  legislation,  to  the  end  that 
justice  and  fair  play  be  done  to 
agriculture. 

This  is  done  by: 

1 —  Maintaining  a  constant  a.nd 
fearless  fight  for  a  square 
deal  to  agriculture  in  equit¬ 
able  farm  laws ; 

2—  Working  for  an  adjust¬ 
ment  oi  the  ruinous  farm 
tax  situation; 

3—  Watching  and  fighting  for 
farmers’  interests  in  the 
handling  of  such  problems 
as  Muscle  Shoals,  and  in 
doing  what  we  can  to  main¬ 
tain  the  public  institutions 
of  farmers  such  as  agricul¬ 
ture 1  schools  and  colleges 
on  .  asis  where  they  can 
be  che  most  service. 

VI.  To  he  constructive,  and  not  de¬ 
structive,  that  we  may  not  tear 
down  something  good  that  others 
have  built  simply  because  we 
had  no  part  in  the  building. 

1  This  means  that  American 
Agriculturist  will  support  all 
individuals  and  organizations 
which  are  sincerely  trying  to 
accomplish  something  for  ag- 
rmulture  ,even  though  many 
mistakes  are  made.  We  re¬ 
serve  the  right  to  point  out 
the  mistakes,  but  will  do  so  . 
in  a  friendly  manner.  This 
policy  does  not  mean,  how-  - 
ever, .  that  we  will  stand  for 
individuals  or  organizations 
which  are  plainly  hypocriti¬ 
cal  and  working  for  their 
own  selfish  interests  or  along 
wtt  m  entirely  destructive  lines, 
vtf.  To  obtain  and  publish  the  latest 
and  best  farm  news,  with  inter¬ 
pretations  and  explanations. 

This  includes: 

1 — General  news,  including 
what  is  happening  of  in¬ 
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terest  to  farmers  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  state  legis¬ 
latures,  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  agricultur¬ 
al  science,  and  the  news 
of  farm  organizations, 
general  meetings,  picnics, 
etc. ; 

2 — An  increasing  amount  of 
local  news  such  as  coun¬ 
ty  notes,  among  the 
farmers,  etc. 

VIII.  To  give  all  the  truth  and  the 
facts,  so  far  as  we  know  them, 
on  both  sides  of  important 
questions,  trusting  in  the  fair¬ 
ness  and  good  judgment  of 
farm  folks  when  they  have  the 
facts,  but  reserving  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  expressing  fearlessly 
our  own  editorial  opinions. 

IX.  And  lastly,  to  try  to  increase  the 
sum  total  of  our  people’s  real 
happiness.  We  recognize  that  it 
is  important  to  make  a  living, 
but  more  important  to  live.  So 
we  want  to  make  the  American 
Agriculturist  truly  the  “Old  Re¬ 
liable,”  a  real  friend,  who  will  re¬ 
joice  in  the  joys  of  our  people  and 
stand  by  to  help  when  trouble 
comes. 

We  Avill  carry  bits  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  an  occasional  poem  and  a 
human  interest  picture.  We 
will  encourage  recreatoin  such 
as  horseshoe  pitching  contests, 
and  because  we  believe  that  it 
is  good  for  folks  to  laugh,  there 
will  be  an  occasional  joke  and 
comm  picture  and  cartoon. 

And  lastly,  it  is  our  hope  to  so 
edit  American  Agriculturist  that 
m  addition  to  being  of  practical 
service  to  our  folks  they  will 
down  after  reading  with 
lift  °f  the  spirit  and 
with  a  more  optimistic  and 
brighter  outlook  upon  life  and 
its  problems, 


Orange  Judd — 
Founder  of  A.  A. 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
terprises  outside  of  his  journalistic 
field,  brought,  at  last,  with  a  turn  of 
the  financial  tide,  bitter  embarrass¬ 
ment,  while  his  health  gave  out  for  a 
time,  and  his  recovery  required  some 
years. 

In  188o,  Orange  Judd  withdrew  from 
the  Company  which  still  bears  his 
name.  At  the  middle  of  this  century, 
the  American  farmer  was  almost  with¬ 
out  reading  matter  pertaining  to  coun¬ 
try  life,  but  there  was  made  for  him 
a  reliable,  instructive  and  entertaining 
farm  journal,  pictorial,  non-partisan, 
secular,  with  the  highest  ideals.  Books 
were  published  on  rural  affairs,  farm¬ 
ers’  meetings  were  encouraged,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  was  advoca¬ 
ted  and  brought  about,  until,  at  last, 
agriculture  has  its  own  department  of 
the  national  government.  The  paper 
which  was  made  a  national  agricul¬ 
tural  journal,  has  gradually  grown  to 
the  present  international  rural  mag¬ 
azine.  In  the  midst  of  this  fruition, 
Change  Judd,  ripe  in  years  but  with 
the  energy  characteristic  of  middle 
life  founded  in  Chicago  another  farm 
journal  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer — 
which  is  his  legacy  to  his  bereaved 
family.  In  his  comfortable  home  at 
Evanston,  Illinois,  on  December  27, 
1892,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  the  last 
hour  came  to  this  widely  known  jour- 
nalist  and  fully  esteemed  citizen. 


times  after  this  date.  On  the  other 
hand,  three  cultivations— one  made 
early ,  one  during  mid-season  and  one 
late  m  the  season— gave  as  large  a 
yield  as  where  early  cultivations  only 
weie  made.  In  the  test  to  determine 
the  number  of  cultivations  giving-  best 
three  cultivations,  June  6  11 

fmaiL9,  g^e  as  §'ood  yieId  as  five  cul¬ 
tivations,  three  of  which  were  made  on 

the  dates  indicated  above  and  two 
later,  on  June  25  and  July  6.  The 
third  series  of  plots  was  cultivated  five 
times  at  two,  four  and  six  inches.  The 

pnrld9fi°lf  AthheSl  ?l0tS  WaS  293-7-  288-0 

and 264-5  bushels  respectively. 

•  results,  while  not  conclusive 

indicate  that  shallow  rather  than  deep 
i1Si  Preferable.  They  show 
also  that  late  cultivations  must  be 
made  carefully  to  avoid  injuring  the 
Fw1  £ootS-  In  addition,  they  indicate 
that  few  cultivations  made  at  the 

STVr glVe  as  good  result 

as  F  Sweater  number  of  cultivations 
made  throughout  the  season  This 
work  will  be  continued  another  year 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  we  believe  that 
some  interesting  and  worth-wlfile  rt- 
sults  will  be  forthcoming! 

In  New  York  State,  Prof.  Thompson 
of  the  Department  of  Vegetable  Gar¬ 
dening  at  Cornell,  has  conducted  some 
very  interesting  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  cultivation.  His  work  shows 
the  primary  purpose  of  cultivation 
should  be  to  remove  weeds  and  that 
deep  cultivation  frequently  does  more 
harm  than  good. 


Inoculating  Alfalfa 


New  Jersey  Studies  Effect  of 
Cultivation  on  Yield 

J^AST  year  the  New  Jersey  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  made  some  in¬ 
vestigations  of  the  influence  on  potato 
yields  of  the  time  of  cultivation,  the 
number  of  cultivations  and  the  depth 
of  cultivation.  Dr.  W.  H.  Martin  in 
reporting  on  the  results,  says : 

In  the  time  of  cultivation  studies, 
the  plots  cultivated  three  times  before 

e,Fne  39’  ,or  hefore  the  plants  were 
luily  developed,  gave  slightly  larger 
yields  than  those  cultivated  three 


Which  is  considered  best  for  inocu¬ 
lating  alfalfa,  commercial  inoculating 
material  or  soil  from  an  .alfalfa  or  sweet 
^ Is  inoculation  necessary? 

J-HTHER  may  be  good.  Either  may 

be  the  opposite.  It  depends  on  the 
source.  Inoculating  material,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  can  be  bought  for  a  small  sum  at 
most  Farm  Bureau  offices  and  is 
handier  to  use  than  soil.  There  are 
some  commercial  preparations  that  are 
good.  Others  are  useless.  Readers 
will  recall  an  article  in  the  Service 
Bureau  sometime  ago  concerning 
Soilvita”  which  failed  to  give  any  re¬ 
sults  in  official  tests. 

By  all  means  inoculate.  The  cost  is 
slight  and  the  cost  of  getting  the  crop 
started  is  too  high  to  neg'lect  any  of 
the  details  that  might  result  in  failure. 


KINNEY  SHOES 
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ONE  OF  OUR  280  STORES  NEAR  YOU 
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Wometi’  $  Silh  Hose 
08c.  Also  grades 
$1.30  and 
.59. 


Men’s  Tan  Everette.  Leather 
sole,  rubber  heel.  Inlaid  kid 
design  on  Vamp.  $1.98. 


Women  sFelt  Moccasin  House 
Slippers.  Soft  padded  Sole.  Rib- 
J  bon  trimmed.  Assorted  Colors. 


CHRISTMAS  IS  COMING! 

KINNEY  Is  Ready  with  Abundant  Gifts 


HTHE  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
-A  Useless  Giving  makes  Kinney’s  its 
Christmas  headquarters.  For  Kinney 
has  nothing  but  useful  gifts— gifts  of 
the  sort  folks  buy  for  themselves. 

First  of  all,  there  is  Kinney  Hosiery 
— of  every  sort  for  men,  women  and 
children — fine  quality  hosiery  at  low 
prices — and  packed  in  holiday  boxes 
all  ready  for  Christmas. 

Then  there  are  Kinney  Slippers  for 
everybody  —  Moccasins,  Romeos, 
Juliets,  Everettes,  Fausts  and  many 


other  types,— all  of  Kinney  quality 
and  at  Kinney  low  prices. 

New  Kinney  boots  and  shoes  for  men 
and  boys,  new  Kinney  arctics,  over¬ 
shoes  and  other  fine  footwear  for 
women  and  girls — everything  is  ready 
for  you  at  Kinney’s — ready  and  wait¬ 
ing  to  make  hearts  glad  on  Christmas 
morning. 

Come  to  Kinney’s  now.  You  will 
find  prompt, courteous  service,  an  un¬ 
crowded  store  that  enables  you  to 
shop  at  leisure  and  the  finest  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  you  can  buy. 


790  —  Boys’  12-inch  Tan  Moccasin  Elk. 
High-cut.  Bellows  Tongue  to  keep  out 
the  dirt  and  snow.  Weardex  long-wear¬ 
ing  composition  soles  and  rubber  heels. 
Nickel  eyelets.  Pocket  on  right  shoe  con-, 
taining  a  knife.  Sizes:  1  to  5Vz—$3.98. 
10  to  13‘/2-$3.49. 


Women’s  Felt-lop. 
Juliet.  Trimmed 
With  silk  Ribbon. 
Leather  sole  and 
heel.  Assorted 
colors.  $1.43. 


The 

TEMPEST 

Women ’s  overshoe. 
Black  with  Pearl 
Cuff.  Also  in  Tan, 

G ray  or  Black.  $2. 29. 
Misses’  sizes  $1.98. 
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NEW  YORK 

Albany 

Amsterdam 

Astoria 

Batavia 

Binghamton 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Corning 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Flushing; 

Genova 

Glovers  ville 

Hornelt 

Jamestown 

Kingston 

Tittle  Falls 

Fork  port 

Middletown 

Newburgh 

New  York  City 

Niagara  Falls 

Olean 

Poughkeepsie 

Rochester 

Rome 

Schenectady 


STORES  IN  THE 

NEW  YORK 

(continued) 

Syracuse 

Troy 

IJtica 

Watertown 

Woodhaven 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
Altoona  ' 

Butler 

Carbondnlo 

Carlisle 

Cliambersburg 

Coatesville 
Du  Bois 
Easton 
Erie 

Franklin 
Hanover 
Harrisburg 
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Blow  Profits  Your  Way 

MAKE  your  idle  swamp  land  grow 
crops.  Drain  it  by  blasting  ditches 
with  Hercules  dynamite.  Read  “Land 
Development  with  Hercules  Dynamite.” 
It  tells  you  how  to  blast  ditches,  clear 
stump  land,  subsoil,  and  plant  trees  with 
dynamite.  Sign  the  coupon  for  a  free 
copy. 

HERCULES  POWDER,  COMPANY 

V  (INCORPORATED) 

913  Market  Street, 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 


Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  y0^Tu°les 
let,  “Land  Development  with  Hercules 

Dynamite.” 


ONE 


Scalecide,  .Q  *  &££ 

c£»per.  fruit  Stowers  since  1904. 

Send  for  this  Big  Free  Book 

rhSpplT^.  «SX  V9“tcopyof  this  book  today. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  St.,  New  \ ork.Dept^  1  / 
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Hammer  Type 

Feed  Grinder 

Finer  Quality — More  Capacity — Feeds  Itself 
Grinds  All  Grains,  Roughages,  etc* 

HERE’S  a  mill  built  to  Papec  standards— for  Papec 
guaranteed  performance — -that  has  created  amazing, 
ASTOUNDING  interest — in  its  new  features, 
its  automatic  feed  control,  its  finer  QUALITY 
grinding,  its  unusual  capacity,  its  low  speed  de¬ 
sign  for  tractor  use — its  attractive  price. 

Customers  Delighted  —  Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

“Saved  me  $100  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs” 

—“rapidly  paying  for  itself  Thursdays  on  custom  work  for 
neighbors” — “capacity  double  my  burr  mill,  feed  much 
finer’* — “grinds  finer,  faster,  more  capacity  with  easier 
power” — “handles  crac»ed  corn,  soybean  hay,  clover  hay, 
sheaf  oats,  cornstalks,  etc.”  Sure  death  to  corn  borers. 

Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  tor 
folder  No.  20  and  prices.  Tell  us  kind  of  grinding  de¬ 
sired — we’ll  send  sample. 

Papec  Machine  Co.  Shortsville,  New  York 


All  Shipshape  for  Winter 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 


Burritt 


rp  H  E  delightful 
fall  weather  al¬ 
ready  noted  has  lasted  well  into  the 
third  week  in  November.  Two  more 
warm  days  finished  the  cabbage  har¬ 
vest  in  this  section.  This  crop  is  practi¬ 
cally  all  under  cover  now.  Then  came  a 
twenty-four  hour  rain  in  which  a  good 
amount  of  water  fell, 
which  will  help  to  fill 
the  wells  and  cisterns 
for  winter.  This  rain 
turned  to  light  snows 
the  latter  part  of  the 
■  week,  but  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  very  little 
below  freezing.  How¬ 
ever,  a  chill  north 
wind  warns  us  to  get 
the  last  of  the  gar¬ 
den  vegetables  and 
the  apples  in  the  cel¬ 
lars,  to  tighten  up  the  barn  for  the 
stock,  put  away  the  farm  machinery 
in  a  dry  place  and  fill  up  the  radiators 
with  alcohol.  All  these  things  we  have 
done  and  are  quite  ready  for  winter. 
Ready  I  say,  and  yet  not,  for  there  is 
a  lot  more  fall  plowing  I  should  like 
to  do  and  some  old  stumps  to  pull  out. 
The  work  is  never  done  and  there  are 
always  more  jobs  ahead  that  could  he 
done.  Yet  we .  are  in  better  condition 
than  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year 
to  go  into  winter  quarters. 

We  might  have  added  to  the  garden 
vegetables  last  week  a  list  of  flowers 
then  still  fresh  in  the  flower  beds  and 
in  the  vases  on  our  tables — Pansies, 
marigolds,  petunias,  chrysanthamums, 
sweet  elysium,  all  growing  out  of  doors 
until  mid-November.  But  today,  No¬ 
vember  19th,  everything  except  the 
wheat  looks  brown  and  sear.  Winter 
is  upon  us,  though  not  yet  in  all  its 
rigor. 


much  grain  land  had 
to  he  abandoned. 
Market  milk  men  certainly  have  the 
great  advantage  of  nearness  to  great 
consuming  centers,  and  if  they  can 
maintain  quality  and  volume  they 
should  have  little  difficulty  in  holding 
their  own.  With  other  dairy  and  all 
poultry  products,  nearness  to  large 
consuming  centers  is  not  so  important 
an  advantage.  Here  efficiency  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  good  marketing  grades 
and  methods  must  be  the  measure  of 
satisfactory  survival.  The  population 
center  is  moving  slowly  westward  also, 
as  is  manufacturing.  More  and  more 
western  products  will  be  absorbed  in 
western  markets  and  the  time  may 
even  come  when  we  in  the  East  will 
again  become  a  grain  and  feed  pro¬ 
ducing  section  then  shipping  west,  al¬ 
though  that  time  is  a  long  way  off. 

I  do  not  fear  western  competition 
with  our  best  farmers  on  our  best  land. 
This  competition  however,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  drive  more  eastern  farmers 
off  marginal  land.  We  must  avoid 
heavy  investments  in  land  and  other 
fixed  assets.  We  need  to  be  sure  that 
we  are  producing  that  for  which  our 
land  and  our  general  location  is  best 
adapted.  We  need  always  to  study 
our  problems  and  to  be  efficient. 

We  Need  the  Farm  Bureau 
In  helping  us  to  study  these  prob¬ 
lems  of  adaptation  and  competition  no 
agency  can  be  more  useful  than  our 
farm  bureaus,  manned  by  well  trained 
county  agents.  It  is  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  such 
an  agency  is  constantly  looking  after 
my  interests  and  those  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors.  These  agencies  should  become 
more  and  more  valuable  to  us  as  they 
get  hold  of  these  large  economic  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  practical  way.  At  this  time 
of  membership  canvasses  no  farmer 
should  refuse  to  join  without  a  very 
substantial  reason.  The  more  difficult 
it  is  to  make  farming  pay,  the  more 
the  average  man  needs  the  help  and 
advice  of  his  county  agent  and  the 
more  he  needs  to  join  with  his  fellow 
farmers  cooperatively  to  protect  and 
promote  his  interests.  We  must  main¬ 
tain  this  organization  at  a  high  point 
of  efficiency. 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Quality 


PUTS  TBIS  | 

(•"OTTAWA  * 

TO  WORK  FOR  YOV 

__  „  _ B  Wood  ib  valuable.  Saw  15  to 

Make  Money!  *>o  cords  a  day.  Dora  more 

than  10  men.  easily  operated  by  man  or  ^y. 

trIS3DA?SSTmAbLa;  FREE  booH* 

Chipped  from  factory  or  neratfl Wo. od  S.^e.-OUawa, Kara.. 

OTTAWA  MFG,  CO.  Room  goLa  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Send  for  my 
NEW  CUT  PRICE  Catalog 

-see  the  dollars  yousave  this 
vpar  buying  from  Jim  Brown. 
Don’t  buy  Farm  or  Poultry  Fen  c- 
ling,  Poultry  Netting,  Barb  Wire, 

J  Steel  Posts, Gates, Roofing, Paint, 
I  Pipeless  Furnaces, Cream  Separa- 

'  tors,  etc.  until  you  gret  my 

NEW  Cut  PRICES 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy-my  prices 
-  ,  —  are  lowest  -  quality  guaranteed  - 


Costs 
Less  Than 

Zcts 

per  running 
foot 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist . 


Agriculture  Is  Changing 

While  talking  with  a  friend  who  had 
just  come  from  the  great  grain  belt  of 
the  middle  west,  it  was  impressed 
upon  me  that  very  important  changes 
are  taking  place  in  mid-western  agri¬ 
culture  which  will  eventually  affect 
eastern  farmers  as  seriously  as  did  the 
original  development  of  grain  growing 
in  the  west  or  fruit  growing  in  the 
northwest.  The  Genesee  Valley  here 
in  western  New  York  was  once  the 
granary  of  the  United  States.  It  still 
produces  much  grain  hut  is  no  factor 
in  the  grain  markets.  New  York  or¬ 
iginally  produced  two  thirds  of  the  de  ~TRAW  to  the  humus  content 

has  had  to  yield  leadership  in  fruit  to 
the  northwest.  New  York  is  still  a 
large  livestock  state — will  it  always 
be?  What  are  the  probable  trends  in 
our  agriculture? 

My  friend  said  that  the  great  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  cooperative  elevator  men, 
with  whom  he  had  been  talking,  was 
lack  of  volume.  There  seemed  to  be 
less  and  less  grain  shipped  each  year. 

They  could  not  get  enough  grain  to 
use  the  elevators  to  capacity  and  thus 
secure  low  operation  costs.  This 
means  just  one  thing.  This  middle 
western  grain  country  is  slowly  but 
surely  turning  to  dairy  and  poultry,  as 
it  learns  and  as  it  develops  markets. 

The  trend  was  distinctly  under  way 
before  the  war  which  interrupted  it. 

Now  it  is  strongly  resumed.  More  and 
more  we  shall  no  doubt  find  dairy  and 
poultry  products  from  the  west  com¬ 
peting  in  our  markets. 

Competition  Must  Be  Met 

American  Agriculturist  readers  will 
he  affected  in  proportion  as  they  are 
able  to  meet  the  competition  or  not  to 
meet  it.  Eastern  grain  men  and  fruit 
growers  have  had  to  meet  just  such 
competition  and  most  of  them  have 
survived  quite  comfortably  although 


Plowing  Under  Straw 

Is  straw  valuable  ot  plow  under?  Is 
there  any  danger  of  damaging  a  crop  by 
plowing  it  under? 


of  the  soil  but  there  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  may  damage  a  crop  if 
plowed  under  just  before  sowing  a 
crop.  The  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  reports  that  when  straw  decays 
rapidly  there  is  actually  less  nitrogen 
present  for  the  growth  of  the  crops 
because  a  certain  type  of  bacteria 
which  use  nitrogen  work  on  the  straw. 

Where  possible  the  best  use  to  make 
of  straw  is  to  use  it  for  bedding  or  if 
it  is  plowed  under,  do  it  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  crop  is  planted. 


Cultivate  To  Kill  Weeds 

I  read  somewhere  quite  recently  that 
it  may  actually  damage  a  crop  to  culti¬ 
vate  too  much.  Is  there  anything  to  this 
idea? 

pERHAPS  you  have  reference  to  a 
talk  given  by  Professor  H.  c- 
Thompson  at  the  convention  of  the 
vegetable  growers  at  Syracuse.  Fio- 
fessor  Thompson  reported  the  resul  s 
of  some  experiments  at  Cornell  whic 
indicate  that  the  only  reason  for  culti¬ 
vating  is  to  kill  weeds. 

Cultivation  is  most  important  when 
the  crop  is  small.  After  it  -is  we 
grown  cultivation  may  do  harm  by  in¬ 
juring  the  roots.  The  best  time  0 
cultivate  is  before  the  crop  is  planted. 
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Dairymen  Doubly  Efficient 

Changes  in  the  Dairy  Business  Since  1842 


HOW  do  the  methods  of  the  dairy¬ 
man  who  read  the  first  issues  of 
American  Agriculturist  in  1842  com¬ 
pare  with  those  on  the  dairy  farm 
now?  The  answer  is  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dairyman  of  today  is  infinitely 
better  in  many  ways  than  the  dairy¬ 
man  of  any  other  time  or  country.  He 
and  his  business  have  made  constant 
progress  toward  better  conditions 
down  through  the  years. 

In  1842  the  business  of  producing 
fluid  milk  for  the  great  city  markets 
as  we  know  it  today  was  of  course  un¬ 
known.  Practically  all  of  the  cows 
freshened  in  the  spring  or  summer  and 
their  production  did  not  exceed  very 
much  that  which  was  necessary  to 
feed  their  calf  until  weaning  time. 
Probably  the  cow  that  produced  at 
much  as  three  or  four  thousand  pounds 
of  milk  during  a  year  was  a  great  ex¬ 
ception.  Nearly  all  of  the  milk  was 
made  into  butter  or  cheese.  There 
were  no  separators  and  the  cream  was 
raised  in  shallow  pans  in  the  dairy 
house  or  cellar.  Churning  by  hand 
was  another  disagreeable  and  tiresome 
task.  Much  of  the  labor  of  tending  to 
the  milk  and  cream  and  making  the 
butter  fell  upon  the  farm  woman  who, 
with  all  of  the  rest  of  her  tasks  in  rais¬ 
ing  a  family,  doing  more  or  less  out¬ 
side  work  on  the  farm,  and  caring  for 
her  home,  often  lost  her  health  before 
middle  age. 

Present  Day  Dairymen  Scientific 
Feeders 

During  the  last  thirty  to  forty  years, 
we  have  seen  the  largest  growth  of  our 
American  cities  and  therefore  the 
greatest  development  of  the  market 
for  fluid  milk.  With  this  market  have 
come  stringent  regulations  for  produc¬ 
ing  clean  milk,  regulations  that  so  far 
as  the  farmer  is  concerned  are  rigidly 
enforced  and  now  quite  cheerfully 
practiced.  It  has  only  been  in  recent 
years  that  milk  and  ice  houses  with 
the  proper  care  and  cleaning  of  milk 
have  appeared  on  practically  all  dairy 
farms  producing  milk  for  fluid  con¬ 
sumption.  Stables  are  white  washed 
and  the  milk  is  clean  and  good.  Then, 
also,  dairymen  of  today  run  their 
dairies  on  a  business-like  basis.  Cows 
are  better  bred  and  are  much  better 
fed  and  cared  for.  There  are  many 
cow  testing  or  dairy  improvement  as¬ 
sociations,  pure  bred  cows  are  increas¬ 
ing,  and  pure  bred  bulls  are  becoming 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

The  older  men  who  read  this  well 
know  that  good  feeding  based  on  a 
study  of  rations  and  of  the  individual 
cow  was  little  practiced  among  pure 
bred  breeders  even  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Today,  thanks  to  the  State  Col¬ 
leges  of  Agriculture  and  to  the  farm 
papers  and  especially  to  the  progres¬ 
sive  spirit  of  the  dairymen  them¬ 
selves,  the  average  dairyman  is  quite 
knows  what  he  is  feeding  and  why. 


likely  to  be  a  scientific  feeder.  He 
As  a  result  of  this  better  business 
practice,  the  average  production  of  the 
dairy  cow  has  been  at  least  doubled  in 
fifty  years.  What  other  business  man 
can  point  to  similar  increase  in  effic¬ 
iency?  What  dairymen  have  done 
with  individual  cows  in  different  breeds 
is  one  of  the  scientific  wonders  of  the 
times.  For  example,  remember  Glista 
Ernestine.  During  eight  years  of  her 
life,  she  made  a  record  of  an  average 
of  17,600  pounds  of  milk  a  year.  Com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  average  production 
of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  of 
the  dairy  cow  in  1842. 

We  like  to  think  that  American 
Agriculturist  has  been  an  aid  to  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  fine  record  of 
dairy  progress.  The  Dairy  Depart¬ 
ment  maintained  in  the  paper  has  al¬ 
ways  been  strong  and  practical  and 
written  by  men  who  knew  from  actual 
practice  what  they  were  talking  about. 
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A  modern  cream  separator  operated  by  an  electric 
motor.  It  not  only  does  the  work  without  hard  labor 
but  it  also  does  it  quickly,  efficiently  and  in  a  sani- 
tary  manner. 


Plans  have  been  made  by  the  present 
staff  to  continue  this  service  to  dairy¬ 
men  and  make  it  better  than  ever.  In 
particular,  we  believe  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dairyman  needs  help  in  his  mar¬ 
keting  problems.  The  big  problem 
ahead  is  the  sale  of  milk  which  the 
farmer  now  efficiently  produces,  so  as 
to  give  both  the  consumer  and  the 
farmer  a  square  deal.  In  addition  to 
continuing  to  give  our  farmers  the 
latest  and  best  dairy  production  help, 
we  want  to  cooperate  with  dairymen 
to  find  the  best  ways  and  means  of 
selling  milk  and  other  dairy  products. 
We  hope  that  dairymen  will  continue 
to  write  us  their  problems  and  their 
experience. 


your  Best  Dairy  year 


Time,  now,  for  putting  your  best  thought 
to  increasing  milk  profits  in  the  new  year. 
“Turn  over  a  new  leaf,”  without  endan¬ 
gering  milk  production.  Put  your  herd  on 
the  proper  Quaker  Dairy  Ration  and  re¬ 
duce  your  production  costs  to  a  minimum. 
Follow  the  common -sense  advice  that 
says: 

Pick  the  Feed  that  Fits  Your 
Farm ,  Your  Herd” 

Quaker  Boss  Dairy  Ration  is  the  ideal 
2>4%  grain  ration  for  cows  receiving  tim¬ 
othy  hay,  grass  hays,  straws,  corn 
stover,  or  poorer  grades  of  clover. 

Quaker  Big  Q  Dairy  Ration  exactly 
**%  meets  the  need  of  those  herds  receiv¬ 
ing  poor  alfalfa  hay,  fair  clover  hay, 
or  real  choice  mixed  clover  and  grass 
hay. 

Quaker  Dairy  Ration  has  no  superior 
when  cows  are  receiving  choice  clover 
hay,  good  alfalfa  hay,  or  an  excellent 
grade  of  fine  mixed  grass-and-clover 
hay ;  a  good  ration  for  dry  stock  and 
for  young  growing  stock. 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed, 
as  the  exclusive  grain  ration,  has  a  real 
place  when  the  herd  is  receiving  lib¬ 
eral  quantities  of  the  very  best  grade 
of  alfalfa  hay.  For  blending  it  com¬ 
bines  beautifully  with  any  Quaker 
high  protein  feed.  For  all  stock-dry 
stock,  horses,  sheep,  swine  and  steers 
—it  is  unexcelled. 

All  Quaker  F eeds  contain  molasses 
in  dried  form  and  are  rich  in  the  min- 


“ Setting  the  Milk 
hard  work  now  but  it  is 


Picture  is  from  the  August  issue  of  American  Agriculturist  in  1863.  Dairying  is 
inhmtely  easier  with  modern  farm  machinery  than  it  was  even  a  few  years  ago. 


erals  cows  must  have  to  make  milk. 

Send  for  the  FREE  book— “The  Dairy 
Herd”— it  tells  you  just  how  to  meet  the 
feed  requirements  of  your  farm,  your  herd. 


The  Quaker  Qafs  (pm  party 


Quaker 
FuUO-Pep 
Poultry  Feeds 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
Manufacturers  of 


Quaker 
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Meal 
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This  Book  Saves  Hours  of 
Needless  Hard  Work 

THE  other  day,  a  prominent  farm  paper  editor 
made  this  startling  statement:  If  the  average 
dairyman  would  sell  a  third  of  his  cows  —  even 
letting  a  blind  man  pick  out  the  ones  to  keep 
and  feed  the  remaining  two-thirds  according  to  the 
latest  methods,  he  would  make  more  money  with 
a  third  less  work.  And  he  proved  it  with  figures! 

Why  work  your  life  away  needlessly,  when  a  postage 
stamp  will  bring  you  this  free  book  of  practical,  tested  rations 
for  business  farmers?  Learn  how  to  make  higher  profits 
per  head,  with  Linseed  Meal  and  your  home-grown  feeds. 


M  ail 
the 

Coupon! j 

The  Universal  MEAL 

Protein  Feed 

\cium 

I.— §  iWHnKC' 

Linseed  Meal  Educational  Committee  W%s7  MEAL 

Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  \/ 

Send  Booklet  No.  R-12  “How  to  Make  Money  Feeding  Linseed  Meal. 

Name . 

Address . 
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Milk 
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will  get  more  milk — more 
cream — bigger  cream 
checks— healthier  cows— 
and  in  so  simple  and  easy 
a  way  it  hardly  seems  be¬ 
lievable— merely  by  feed- 
ing  your  cows  phosphor¬ 
us  and  lime  with  their 
rations.  The  reason  is  simple:  phosphorus  and  lime  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  make  up  more  than  50%  of  the  minerals  of  milk  (and  over 
90%  of  the  minerals  of  body).  All  farm  rations  are  short  of  these 
two  minerals.  Therefore,  unless  you  add  minerals  to  the  feed, 
the  milk  supply  suffers.  The  easiest,  safest,  most  efficient  and 
economical  way  to  supply  these  minerals  is  by  feeding 

Fos-for-ik 

Mineral  Mixture 

inc reas^^he^fficiYncy°of  feed'that  tess  fe^d  i s  r equi  «d"ItPproduce 
beUer  results  What  you  spend  for  FOS-FOR-US  you  more  than 
save  in  feed  And  be  sure  you  get  FOS-FOR-US.  Then  you  know 
you  are  safe  because  FOS-FOR-US  contains  only  the  four  mineral 
elements  recommended  by  science  — Phosphorus,  Lime  Salt, 

Se.  No  drugs,  no  dopes,  no  fillers-therefcre  costs  you  $50  to 
$60  a  ton  less  than  complex  mixtures. 


OF-  HIGH  GRADE 


manufacturers 


Corporation  d^i.  2 

\_J  r-L«TILIZtn» 

431  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
RmaHwav.  New  York 
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Recorded  In  1797 


Document  Shows  Better  Brands  of  Pioneers 


QNE  of  the  most  highly  prized  pos¬ 
sessions  of  Mr.  Clayton  Risley  of 
Hamilton,  New  York  is  a  home-made 
note  book  which  contains  a  record  of 
the  ear  marks  of  the  cattle  in  the 
township  of  Sangerfield.  The  first  en¬ 
try  in  this  remarkable  hook  is  dated 
April  5th,  1797. 

The  first  part  of  it  is  taken  up  with 
a  description  of  the  distinguishing  ear 
marks  which  were  cut  into  the  ears  of 
the  cattle  of  the  township.  The  mark 
assigned  to  each  man  was  described 
in  detail  in  fine  old  hand  writing  and 
following  this  are  a  number  of  pages 
containing  rough  sketches  of  ears  to¬ 
gether  with  the  marks  which  identified 
them. 

What  a  story  this  old  book  could  tell 
if  it  could  talk!  We  can  only  use  our 
imagination  in  an  attempt  to  gain 
some  insight  into  the  place  that  these 
ear  marks  had  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  time.  The  first  few  pages  of  the 
book  were  evidently  written  at  one 
time,  perhaps  copied  from  an  older 
book.  Following  this  are  a  number  of 
pages  showing  entries  evidently  made 
at  different  times  and  probably  record¬ 
ing  the  ear  marks  of  new  comers  into 
the  township. 

When  Fences  Were  Few 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
necessity  of  these  ear  marks  without 
realizing  the  conditions  at  that  time. 
Fences  were  few  and  far  between  and 
in  all  probability  the  cattle  of  many 
of  the  settlers  grazed  on  common 
ground.  We  are  reproducing  a  part 
of  one  of  the  pages  of  this  old  book 
as  a  matter  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

In  commenting  on  this  rare  posses¬ 
sion  Mr.  Risley  says: 

“I  know  very  little  about  the  history 
of  my  pamphlet  e Earmarks  of  Cattle 
Town  of  Sangerfield  1797.’  I  found  it 
with  a  lot  of  old  papers  tied  up  with 
a  number  of  the  assessment  rolls  dated 
along  from  about  1820  to  1850.  This 
would  indicate  that  it  was  kept  by  the 
town  clerk.  My  ancestors  settled  in 
that  vicinity  at  about  that  date  but 
those  who  were  farmers  were  just 
across  the  line  in  the  town  of  Brook¬ 
field  and  those  in  Sangerfield  were 
cabinet  makers. 

“The  decendants  of  some  of  those 
listed  are  still  living  in  the  town  of 
Sangerfield,  which  by  the  way  was 


named  for  Jededia  Sanger  the  grand¬ 
father  I  think  of  Col.  Wm.  Cary  San¬ 
ger  who  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  was  a  Colonel  in  the 
Spanish  American  war.  Col.  David 
Norton  whom  I  think  is  mentioned  was 
in  the  War  of  1812  and  was  my 
mother’s  greatgrandfather  so  I  did 
have  an  ancestor  in  the  list. 

“I  have  just  found  the  assessment 
list  for  1827  one  hundred  years  ago 
which  was  $1080.01  total  for  town  and 
county  and  the  ratio  was  $4.25  on 
$1,000.  I  do  not  know  as  I  have  given 
you  much  information  but  hope  it  may 
help  some.  Sangerfield  was  at  one 
time  one  of  the  principal  places  on 
the  Cherry  Valley  Turnpike  and  one 
of  the  Inns  is  still  doing  business  but 
instead  of  being  met  by  the  hostler 
wearing  a  coon  skin  cap  and  served 
wild  turkey,  venison  and  corn  bread 
you  will  have  a  six  course  dinner 
served  by  colored  waiters  and  when 
you  leave  the  hostler  will  ask  ‘how 
many  gallons,’  ‘need  any  oil,’  ‘plenty 
of  water’  ?” 


Sheep  Refuse  To  Eat 

Can  you  give  me  information  about 
sheep.  I  am  having  trouble  here  and  the 
symptoms ; — refuse  to  eat,  stretch  out 
full  length,  first  one  hip  drop  down  then 
the  other  lie  out  then  sit  up  on  hind 
quarters  and  strain.  They  live  about 
oue  week.  I  take  the  best  of  care  of 
them.  They  had  clover  until  about  one 
month  ago — now  have  timothy  and 
clover.  Have  fed  no  grani,  until  now, 
as  I  always  grain  one  month  before 
lambing  time,  but  they  had  no  grain 
when  they  were  taken  sick.  I  feed  oats. 
Had  two  taken  in  the  pasture,  and  two 
in  fall  feed  in  meadow. — W.  A.  H. 

JUDGING  from  the  description  of  the 
trouble  with  your  sheep,  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  they  have  what  old-time 
sheepmen  call  “stretches”  which  is 
really  indigestion  caused  by  a  variety 
of  conditions  such  as  lack  of  green  or 
succulent  feed,  lack  of  adequate  water, 
lack  of  exercise,  too  much  dry  rough- 
age  or  eating  frozen  material.  You 
had  clover  until  a  month  ago  and  since 
then  they  have  had  timothy  and  clover 
—timothy  hay  especially  if  allowed  to 
get  ripe  before  cutting  is  very  poor 
fodder  for  sheep — some  men  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  that  arsenic  will  kill 
sheep  quicker  hut  no  surer.  Early  cut 
timothy  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

Prevention,  in  this  trouble  as  in 


h _ L 


This  is  a  photographic  reproduction  of  a  part  of  one  of  the  pages  in  the  old  note 
va mv/J c  ** rt rtf  rrtnr  bs”  nf  the  cattle  of  the  town  of  Dangerheld. 
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Don’t  Lose 
the  quarter 

Dr.  Naylor  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  reach 
tha  seat  of  the  trouble.  -  -  give  positive  results. 
Always  keep  a  package  on  hand  for  treatment 
of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Cat  or 
Bruised  Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Steri- 
h?«d  and  packed  in  medicated  ointment. 
Their  absorbent  texture  carries  the  medication 
into  the  teat  canal. 

Heals  the  Teat- 
Keeps  it  Open 

Big,  3  dozen  package.  mailed  postpaid 
for  $1.  with  Satisfaction  or  Money 
Back  guarantee.  Give  dealer’s  name  so  we 
can  arrange  your  future  supply  locally. 

Dr.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  Veterinarian 
Dept’  7  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Other  Dr.  Naylor  products  j 
Liquid  Udder  Balm,  $ 1 
Garget  Powder,  60c , 

Car-min-ton,  a 
concentrated  mineral 
tonic  for  cows,  $1. 

Foul  Treatment, 

$1.  White  Scour 
Tablets,  50c.  a 

.1 


)R.  NAYLOR^ 

Medicated 

TEAT 
DILATORS 


ARCADY  “Sweet  Sixteen’d’airy 
/A  reed  has,  for  many  years, 
*  *“  been  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  moderate-priced  dairy  feeds 
and  is  used  profitably  in  large 
quantities  in  the  leading  dairy 
sections  of  America.  Ask  your 
dealer— if  he  cannot  supply  you 
write  us  today  for  FREE  Arcady 
Sweet  Sixteen  Dairy  Feed  book¬ 
let,  dealer’s  name,  etc.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co., 
Dept.  53  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


most  digestive  troubles  with  sheep,  is 
the  important  thing.  This  means  feed¬ 
ing  of  root  crops  during  the  winter  if 
possible  or  sweet  silage,  clover  or 
other  leguminous  hays  or  early  cut 
mixed  hays,  a  little  grain  fed  uniform¬ 
ly  through  the  winter,  including  some 
wheat  bran. 

Sheep  Inclined  to  Constipation 

An  old  shepherd’s  remedy  for  the 
stretches”  is  a  tablespoonful  of  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  in  a  little  water  and  a 
second  dose  if  necessary.  Harley 
Sherman,  an  old  sheepman,  says  put  a 
good  cud  of  tobacco  down  them.  That 
may  be  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  di¬ 
gestive  juices,  I  am  not  sure  about 
that.  You  may  never  have  another 
case.  Sheep  are  inclined  towards  con¬ 
stipation  in  the  winter  when  on  dry 
ood  epsom  salts  are  sometimes  mixed 
with  salt  kept  before  sheep— one  to 
tweive  or  fifteen  according  to  amount 
of  salt  they  take.  In  the  mineral  mix- 
ure  that  I  have  fed  this  winter  there 
has  been  glaubers  salts. 

A  little  grain  fed  uniformly  through 
the  winter  is  more  efficient  than  more 
ted  a  month  before  lambing.  When 

SIS  ,!?rS  Cl0Ver  hay  Played  out  she 

should  have  fed  on  grain  containing 
W.  bran.  I  surmise  her  timothy  and 
clover  wm  not  of  best  quality.— 


Liquid  P art  of  Manure 
Valuable 

1  HE  fact  that  urine  contains  a  large 
part  of  the  potash  and  nitrogen  ex¬ 
creted  by  farm  animals  is  frequently 
overlooked.  A  few  men  used  to  utilize 
this  by  draining  it  into  a  tank  and 
later  applying  it  to  some  growing  crop 
but  with  the  increase  in  number  of 
water  tight  concrete  floors,  it  is  be¬ 
coming  more  common  to  use  more  bed¬ 
ding  as  an  absorbent. 

Many  old  stables  with  wooden  floors 
had  a  few  holes  bored  in  one  end  of 
the  gutter  so  that  liquids  would  drain 
away  and  cause  the  least  possible 
trouble  to  the  man  who  cleaned  the 
stables. 


FREE 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
FREE  ARCADY 

dairy  booklet 


CLIP  AND  GROOM  YOUR 
COWS— IT  MEANS 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

Clipped  and  groomed  cows  during 
stable  months  will  keep  them  clean 
and  comfortable  and  keep  the  dirt 
out  of  the  milk  pail.  CUPPING  AND 
GROOMING  IMPROVE  THE  HEALTH 

Mm  P«Y°U*  CATTLE'  HORSES, 
MULES,  etc.  Use  a  GILLETTE 
PORTABLE  ELECTRIC  MACHINE. 

Operates-  on  the  light  circuit  furnished 
&by  any  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  or 
on  any  make  of  Farm  Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  on  Request 
GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 

129-131  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  McLean  System  of 
Raising  Hogs 

We  have  read  quite  a  lot  about  the 
iJCit?an  SyStem  of  lowing  Hogs.  What 

q  HE  McLean  System  originated  in 
Illinois.  It  is  a  system  whereby 
hogs  are  kept  from  infection  and 
worms  and  has  given  uniformly  good 
results. 

It  consists  of: 

wiii  Scrubbin§'  the  farrowing  pens 
with  boiling  water  and  lye. 

2 :  Washing  the  sow  with  soap  and 
water  before  putting  her  in  the  far¬ 
rowing  pen. 

3:  Hauling  the  sow  and  pigs  to 
pasture. 

4;  Keeping  the  pigs  until  four 
months  old  in  pasture  where  no  hogs 
have  been  kept  for  at  least  a  year. 


HAir  -  STRAW  -  COWS  -  BULLS  -  HEIFERS 

straw  ?f  aIfaIfa-  timothy,  clover,  hay  ot¬ 

tered  tuberculin  tested  St  •  Also  •ilave  a  few  n-gis- 

hoifers  anT  cows.etoes?iL°1Stem  Sem<'e  bulls  and  bred 

Henry  K.  Jarvis  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


How  Fast  Should  Hoss 
Gain? 

profitable?^  ^  ^  to  be 

IF  pigs  gain  an  average  of  a  pound 
a  day  up  until  the  time  they  are 
marketed  they  are  doing  well.  Young 
pigs  make  the  most  economical  gains 
but  greater  gains  per  day  are  made  as 
they  grow  older.  Average  gains  of 
1V2  pounds  a  day  have  been  made. 


Do  Not  Breed  Sow  Too 
Soon 

.  Js  d  advisabIe  t0  breed  an  old  sow  the 
thud  day  after  she  farrows? 

■yyHERE  it  is  planned  to  raise  two 
litters  of  pigs  a  year  it  is  custo¬ 
mary  to  wait  until  the  pigs  are  weaned 
before  breeding.  Sows  usually  come 
m  heat  in  from  one  to  two  weeks  after 
the  pigs  are  weaned, 


Use  die  TI-O-CA  Dairy  Feed 

which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage. 


EIV O  U GH  IS  PLENTY! 

Nothing  is  gained  by  stuffing. 
Excessive  feeding  is  wasteful. 

,  Thefreate®t  loss  incurred  from  such  feeding  is  that 
of  the  underproduction  of  milk  due  to  impaired  digestion 
The  roughages  you  have  to  feed,  given  in  correct 
daily  quantities  with  the  Ti-o-ga  Dairy  Feed  compound 
*°  coynbme.  with  it,  will  produce  commercial  milk  at 

Dm-rv  r  t  c0nsi®tf”t  Wlth  correct  physical  condition  of 
Dairy  Cows  and  the  procreation  of  a  normal  calf  every 

R*d  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed 

with  Low  Protein  Succulent  Roughage. 

White  Brand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed 

with  Medium  Proteif  Dry  Roughage 

Bl“e  grand  Tioga  Dairy  Feed 

i  Hl§"b  Protein  Dry  Roughage. 

Write  to  us  for  details  and  dealer  to  supply  you. 

TIOGA-EMPIRE  feed  MILLS,  INC. 
Waverly,  New  York 


WHITE  IpBLufl. 

brand 


TIOGA 

1  FEED  SERVICE 


Save  with 

Harder 


The  Early  Buyer 
Gets  the  Extras 


The  1928  Harder  Silo  will  have 
many  exclusive  features  which  will 
make  it  more  than  ever,  “The  Bul¬ 
wark  of  the  Paying  Dairy.’’  There’s 
a  Harder  to  meet  the  needs  of 
every  dairyman,  priced  to  fit  his 
pocketbook. 

We  are  making  a  special  pro- 
position  to  foresighted  dairymen 
It  you  will  need  a  silo  next  season, 
it  will  pay  you  to  place  your  order 
now. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars 
of  our  Early  Order  Proposition. 

The  Harder  Round  Brooder 
House  is  built  on  the  silo  principle 
—extra-warm  and  strictly  sanitary. 
Send  for  Pee  folder. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

Box  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


TAYLOR  FARM  JERSEYS 

Tuberculin  tested  Herd.  15  Heifers 
nearly  all  from  Registered  of  Merit 
dams— priced  to  sell  immediately.  Wire 

™EWTAYmR°FARr°iW^Went  Y°UnS  Bulls- 
fc  1A,rL0R  FARM  STAMFORD,  N.  Y. 

pigsTronI quality  stock 

7Latoe8  wheeksr^LrS3  75e’  01  flChf ' ^-Yorkshire  Cross. 

All  him  .  '  $  8  t0  10  Weeks  old-  >4.00 

stock,  wm  lSedMv^«mte  cr£o  tyn’  fast'Browine 
a"  my ‘expense  Week'-  “““  *  dissatis«<^  "eturn’Xm 

PLUXPt20fifll,wLnO  de,aYS‘  ^ 

‘  “U*' ’  206  Wa»k>»*ton  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

•  S’~Seffing  P«rebred  Chester  Whites  at  $5.50  each. 

REG.  guernsey  bull  calf 

Born  about  October  1st.  Dam  A  R 
Also  herd  sire,  dam’s  record  729  lb  fat 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Elverson^  Pa. 


10  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves.  Practically  pure 

EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS. 


r 


STANCHIONS,  ^SXSSSt 

riers^FeeTlmctof  B°WlS’  Litter  and  Feed  Car- 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Go. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Big  Type  Cbeatfe*-  pins $  10  e*ch 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Geof*F.  Griffie,  Newvdl?*  p!. 

White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  have  100  cockerels  for 
sale  selected  from  2400  certified 
chicks  purchased  from  Otto 
Ruehle  of  Pleasant  Valley.  These 
£°ckerels  are  an  exceptionally 

fishkill  farms 

Henry  Morgenthau ,  Jr.,  Owner 
Hopewell  Junction  -  n.  Y 


Kill  Eats 

Without  Poison 

A  New  Exterminator  that  it 
Absolutely  Safe  to  use  Anywhere! 

Will  not  injure  human  beings,  livestock,  dogs, 
cats,  poultry,  yet  is  deadly  to  rats  and  mice 
every  time. 

Poisons  are  too  dangerous 

K-R-O  does  not  contain  arsenic,  phosphorus, 
barium  carbonate  or  any  deadly  poison.  Made 
of  powdered  squill  as  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  their  latest  bulletin  on 
“Rat  Control.”, 

“Never  saw  anything  work  like  it  did.  We 
are  ordering  from  our  Wholesaler  in  our 
next  order.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  we  are  pushing  K-R-O.”  Hueys 
Pharmacy,  Sardinia,  Ohio. 

75c  at  your  druggist;  large  size  (four  times  as 
much)  $2.00.  Sent  postpaid  directfromus  if  dealer 
cannot  supply  you.  Sold  on  money-bacR 
guarantee.  The  K-R-O  Co.,Spnngfield,Ohio. 

K-m-o 

KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


December  Chicken  Chatter 


Special 

Single  Cash 
Trial  Bag 

Offer! 
100-lb.  bag 


Till  the 
Basket ” 


LORD  FARMS 

NEW  YEAR  BOOK 

Our  1928  Year  Book,  now  ready 
for  free  distribution,  contains 
more  information  in  regards  to 
raising  White  Leghorns  under 
modern  conditions  than  any  book 
recently  published.  This  book  was 
developed  with  the  idea  of  selling 
it  for  $1.00,  but  we  decided  to  send 
it  free  to  any  poultryman  who  was 
contemplating  getting  new  stock. 

Just  tell  us  what  you  are  gomg 
to  need,  and  we  will  send  it  with¬ 
out  obligation. 

Lord  Farms  is  a  big  breeding 
institution  and  efficient  methods 
have  reduced  our  expenses  so  that 
our  famous  grade  A  chicks  this 
year  will  cost  little  more  than 
hatchery  prices.  We  know  there 
are  hundreds  of  admirers  of  our 
stock  who  will  find  our  price  this 
year  somewhere  near  what  they 
have  been  paying  for  common 
Leghorns.  The  biggest  book  we 
have  ever  put  out  now  ready. 

Get  your  copy  at  once. 

lord  farms, 

85  Forest  St.  Methuen,  Mass. 

Largest  Breeders  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns 


ones’  Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

are  state  supervised. 

'  We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

1.  C.  JONES  Poultry  FARM 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


MoreEggMoneg 

^et*eg^B 'when  prices' are  h*igh°  Rake 

?hfck?na  The  Poultry  Tribune  way. 
New  methods  of  feeding,  housing, 
marketing,  etc.,  that  you  can.p®f* 

Practical  articles  every  month  by 
successful  poultrymen.  Freebreed 
it,  pictures  in  natural  co,yra- 3  SfV'ioV 

tfBBg&sai 

Boat  1* 


.  nV  rUirV<l  Barred  Rocks,  R.  W,h„'^e 

ABY  CHlUVO  wyandottes  and  White  Leg- 

ms  from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that 

ike  big  broilers.  Send  for  p"ces'  , 

OSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela. 


,  rUiriTQ*  ROCKS,  REDS,  LEGHORNS, 

JABY  LnlLJVO  •  Prom  state  Supervised  Flocks. 

3RMAN  C.  JONES,  INC.,  Box  152,  Georgetown,  Del 


The  Cause  of  Molting  in 
Pullets 

Why  is  it  that  sometimes  pullets  that 
are  hatched  early  will  molt  in  the  fall 
after  laying  a  few  eggs?  Is  this  an  in¬ 
dication  of  a  poor  hen,  and  is  there  any 
way  in  which  it  can  be  stopped . 

i/lOLTING  is  a  perfectly  natural  pro- 
iV  cess  and  normally  occurs  in  the 
fall.  We  have  succeeded  in  regulating 
molting  to  some  extent  because  we 
prefer  the  hens  to  lay  eggs  but  they 
cannot  do  both  very  well.  Molting 
will  he  brought  on  by  a  sudden  change 
in  housing  or  feed.  Pullets  that  are 
hatched  early  in  the  spring  will  often 
begin  laying  early  in  the  fall  and  then 
has  a  molt  before  beginning  to  lay, 

•will  begin  to  molt.  A  pullet  always 
when  the  days  begin  to  get  short  ,they 
and  another  molt  soon  after  causes  her 
to  be  unprofitable  for  some  time. 

One  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  have 
the  chicks  hatched  at  such  a  time  that 
they  will  not  begin  to  lay  until  after 
they  are  put  in  their  winter  quarters. 

If  early  hatched  pullets  begin  to  lay 
be  very  careful  that  no  radical  change 
is  made  in  feeding  or  housing.  Pul¬ 
lets  that  molt  in  the  fall  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  poor  pullets. 

Dominique  Hens— Treating 
Scaly  Legs 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  the 
American  Dominique  looks  like?  Also 
what  will  take  the  scab  off  hen  s  feet 
and  legs? 

'T'HE  Dominique  is  one  of  the  ances- 
1  tors  of  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock, 
and  is  somewhat  similar  except  that 
the  bars  on  the  feathers  are  slightly 
narrower,  and  the  birds  are  not  quite 
as  large.  The  bird  is  practically  ex¬ 
tinct,  and  I  doubt  if  you  can  find  any 
of  them  although  it  may  he  that  a  few 

are  still  kept  on  farms. 

The  scabs  on  hen’s  feet  are  usually 
caused  by  a  mite.  This  mite  will 
spread  rather  slowly  from  one  bird  to 
another,  but  it  is  very  easily  con¬ 
trolled.  Probably  the  easiest  way  is 
to  dip  the  hen’s  legs  into  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  kerosene  and  linseed  oil. 
This  will  kill  the  mite,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  hen’s  legs  will  heal  up. 

How  Much  Is  Hen  Manure 
Worth? 

Please  advise  me  as  to  the  price  of 
hen  manure  by  the  ton. 

TF  you  are  planning  to  sell  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor  the  price  you  should  ask  will 
have  to  be  arrived  at  in  a  very  general 
manner. 

The  composition  will  vary  to  a  con¬ 
siderably  extent  but  according  to  an¬ 
alyses  given  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Experi- 
j  ment  Station,  air  dried  poultry  manure 
I  will  have  about  the  following  composi¬ 
tion-  7  5  per  cent  water;  1.8  per  cent 
nitrogen;  slightly  over  2  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid  and  slightly  over  1 
per  cent  of  potash.  This  spring  it  was 
possible  to  buy  ammonia,  which  is  the 
commonly  expressed  term  for  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  fertilizer  at 
$3.25  a  unit  which  is  1  per  cent  of  a 
ton  or  in  other  words,  20  pounds, 
phosphoric  acid  at  85  cents  a  unit  and 
potash  at  85  cents  a  unit.  This  would 
make  the  ammonia  value  at  approxi- 


^^^^ecaus^hey'are  bred  from  h^Rhy.  free  rjmge  bwiedera 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  m  vigor  for r  Eener  J.  stock.  White, 
nouop  thev  are  from  selected  and  tested  r>  t  Ppds 

Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  orjFTALO  N  Y. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFAL  . 


mately  $5.75,  the  phosphoric  acid  at 

about  $1.60  and  the  potash  at  about 
85  cents  .which  would  make  a  total  of 
$8.45  which  might  be  considered  as  a 
very  rough  estimate  of  a  price  com¬ 
parable  to  the  same  cost  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizer.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  of  course  .that  these  figures  are 
for  the  dried  product. 

Our  Experience  With  Lights 
For  the  l  iens 

Do  we  not  forget  or  overlook  the 
small  things  that  would  help  us  by 
looking  past  them  and  longing  for  the 
things  too  expensive  for  our  family 
pocketbook.  “We  farm  women”  who 
work  early  and  late  feel  the  need  of 
better  lights  and  some  of  us  cannot 
have  electric  or  gas  lights  like  our  city 
sisters. 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  I  have  done 
toward  solving  this  problem.  I  sent 
and  bought  a  kerosene  pressure  lan¬ 
tern  or  to  be  exact  its  a  Diamond 
lantern  manufactured  by  the  Akron 
Lamp  Company  and  uses  either  gaso¬ 
line  or  kerosene.  We  used  it  last 
winter  in  the  henhouse,  and  were  get¬ 
ting  30  to  50  dozen  of  eggs  per  week 
from  about  225  hens  and  pullets  where 
the  year  before  we  got  no  eggs  until 
the  last  of  January.  We  light  the 
lantern  as  darkness  settles  down  and 
mix  a  generous  feed  of  regular  mash 
with  warm  water. 

The  house  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  wire.  So  the  lantei*«  hung  over 
the  long  mash  trough,  which  is  also 
half  in  each  room  (the  fire  fastened 
to  the  center  of  it  and  running  the 
long  way  of  the  trough)  lights  both 
the  pullets  and  old  hens.  And  its  sur¬ 
prising  how  much  they  seem  to  enjoy 
both  the  lights  and  the  mash.  I  like 
to  see  them  gather  in  groups  where 
the  light  is  strongest  exactly  as  they 
do  in  the  sunlight.  Our  fowls  are  all 
White  Leghorns  and  make  a  pretty 
picture  in  the  clear  white  light. 

The  thing  that  appeals  to  us  most  is 
the  60  to  73  eggs  pe  rday.  That  pays 
for  their  food  and  ours.  They  are  left 
to  themselves  with  the  food  water,  etc., 
the  same  as  in  daytime  till  around 
7:30  to  8  o’clock  when  they  get  their 
corn  thrown  into  the  litter  on  the  floor 
and  allowed  to  eat  until  the  other 
chores  at  the  barn  are  finished,  per¬ 
haps  half  an  hour.  The  last  chore  is 
bringing  the  lantern  from  the  hen¬ 
house  or  “putting  the  chickens  to  bed”, 
the  children  call  it.  Then  we  have  the 
big  light  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

Will  Such  Lamps  and  Lanterns 
Give  Us  Long  Service 
A  number  of  friends  have  said  “Yes 
those  lights  are  wonderful  ,but  too 
short  lived.”  I  was  quite  disappointed 
in  our  last  spring.  It  did  not  work 
right  so  I  put  it  away  and  thought 
perhaps  they  were  right.  But  this  fall 
when  the  pullets  failed  to  respond  to 
everything  else  we  did  to  encourage 
layingfi  we  tried  the  lantern  once  more 
and  failed.  Then  I  did  what  should 
have  been  done  at  first,  I  wrote  to  the 
manufacturing  plant  and  was  advised 
to  return  it  to  them  for  inspection.  I 
did  so  and  they  replaced  a  cap  and 
generator.  The  cap  was  all  that 
caused  the  trouble  and  never  even  sent 
a  bill  So  if  any  of  you  are  like  my 
Triend  who  had  left  one  behind  think¬ 
ing  it  was  not  woUh  moving,  find  who 
and  where  the  lamp  or  lantern  came 
from  and  if  any  of  the  reliable  firms 
who  guarantee  their  goods  I  am  sure 
you  can  have  lots  more  service  by 
having  it  inspected  by  experts  and  re¬ 
paired.  .  ,  . 

It  looks  like  a  small  beginning  hut 


l.o.b.  Factory 
only. 

Try  this  famous 
Egg  Mash.  Judge 
it  by  results.  If  . 
your  dealer  doesn’t' 
have  it  send  ?3.25  to 
factory  for  100-lb. 
trial  bag  — today! 


n  r>  •Ml.  Low  feed  cost  during  growing 
Z.urowmgiviasn  period  of  non-production. 

n  r1  Ml.  Recommended  by  poultrymen  every- 

3.  tgg  masu  Where.  Top  layer.  Low  coat. 

Send  for  free  envelope  sample  (specify  wh'ch 
mash)  and  valuable  poultry  information  free. 

Blatchford  Calf  Meal  Co.,  Dept55l9  Waukegan,  Ill 

511  RATS  KILLED 

At  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 
‘‘First  night  I  put  out  the  new  Rat 
Killer  I  counted  282  dead  rats,”  writes 
Pat  Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three 
days’  time  I  had  picked  up  511  dead 
ones.  A  pile  of  rats  from  one  baiting. 

Greedily  eaten  on  bait. 
Affects  Brown  Rats, 
Mice  and  Gophers  only. 
Harmless  to  other  ani¬ 
mals,  poultry  or  hu¬ 
mans,  Bests  die  out¬ 
side,  away  from  build- 
— - -  ings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial  Rat 
Killer  will  do  as  well  for  you.  that  they  offer  to  send 
a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size),  for  only  one  dollar, 
on  10-Day's’  Trial. 

Send  no  money— just  your  name  and  address  to  Im¬ 
perial  Laboratories.  2009  Coca  Cola  building,  Kansas 
Citv  Mo  and  the  shipment  will  be  made  at  once,  by 
B  6  D  mail.  If  it  does  not  quickly  kill  these  pests, 
your  dollar  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  So  write  today. 

Breed  squabs  ana 
make  money.  Soia 
by  millions  at  hiffhet 
prices  than 
chickens.  Write 
at  once  for  two 
free  book  stell- 

.  .  -  ing:  how  to  do 

It  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask 
f or  Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  J’*'.11;011  thI!< 
Squab  Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  H.gh- 
lands,  Massachusetts.  Established  27  years. 


LET  US  TAN 

your  hide  , 

F°x,  Coon.  ^  ^ 

garments.  Horwe,  Cow.  Bea  ,  g  Robeg  CoatB, 
aide  tanned  with  fur  on,  i aiaue  u  or  Soi€ 

MLr-B'KB.  AND  STYLE  BOOK  ivei 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED 

ssr.es  [grok 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world 

560  i-Y ELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


—  Get  More  Money  — 

.  Skunk*  Muskrat, 
fCoim,  Mink,  Opossum, 
Fox,  Weasel,  WolS* 

Be  sure  of  best  prices. 
Write  for  price  list  now. 


BENJAMIN  DOR 


I  hope  to  get  enough  help  in  eggs  and 
chickens  to  make  an  electric  plant  pos¬ 
sible  sooner  or  later.  Meanwhile  we 
can  profit  by  an  denjoy  a  light  as 
strong  and  good  in  every  way,  we 
have  only  one  as  yet,  thought  they  aie 
more  uncertain.  I  find  if  one  has  a 
suply  of  mantles  and  new  generators 
it  is  a  small  job  to  get  it  in  shipshape 
even  in  case  of  an  accident. 

We  use  ordinary  kerosene  oil 
fuel  and  it  takes  no  more  fuel  than^an 
ordinary  No.  2  lamp  or  lantern, 
could  change  to  gasoline  by  changi  & 
the  generator  hut  cling  to  the  sa 

first  policy.  There  is  always  more 

less  danger  with  gasoline  in  the  h 
Mrs.  John  A.  Miller , 
Otego,  R ■  D->  $> 
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Do  Northern  Lights  Bother 
Radio  Reception? 

MANY  listeners  seem  to  think  that 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  or  Northern 
Bights,  interferes  with  radio  receiving-. 
Scientific  experiments  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  this  is  not  the  case,  however. 

time’  Jt  is  wel1  known 
that  when  these  lights  are  playing, 

stray  currents  are  set  up  in  tele¬ 
graphic  circuits  which  upset  such  com¬ 
munications  very  badly. 

From  the  most  northern  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  one  at  Godhaven, 
-midgreenland,  comes  word  that  the 
ights  do  not  bother  radio  at  all. 
Lieut.  H.  Holten  Moller,  manager  of 
the  radio  station  there,  operated  by 
the  Danish  Government,  says  that  re- 
ce^on  is  very  good  all  winter 
whether  or  not  the  Northern  Lights 
are  playing.  He  states  that  the  best 
broadcast  stations  received  there  are 
KDKA  and  WJZ. 


Those  Sizzling  Noises 

JF  you  hear  sizzling  and  scraping 
noises  in  your  radio  set,  here’s  a  hint 
for  finding  the  source  of  trouble.  Some¬ 
times  it’s  at  the  broadcasting  station 
Tune  out  the  station  and  if  it  keeps 
right  on,  you’ll  know  it  isn’t.  Next 
take  off  the  aerial  wire.  If  the  noise 
stops,  you’ll  know  it  comes  from  an 
outside  source,  such  as  defective  in¬ 
sulators  on  electric  light  wires,  wires 
touching  etc.  It  may  be  dirty  insula¬ 
tors  on  your  aerial,  poorly  soldered 
joints  m  the  aerial,  bad  ground  con- 
tcict,  etc.,  also. 

If  the  noise  continues  when  the 
aerial  is  discontinued,  the  trouble  is 
with  little  doubt  in  your  own  set.  The 
first  place  to  look  is  the  positive  pole 
of  the  storage  battery.  This  gets  cor¬ 
roded  very  quickly.  If  it  is  greenish 
colored  and  dirty,  do  a  good  job  of 
cleaning  and  reconnect  the  wire.  Coat 
the  terminal  and  wire  with  vaseline  or 
auto  grease  to  retard  further  trouble. 
Don’t  use  clip  connectors  if  you  can 
help  it  as  these  usually  cause  trouble 
of  the  kind  described. 

Other  sources  of  trouble  would  be  in 
old  “B”  batteries  (test  them),  bad 
contacts  in  sockets  (wiggle  the  tubes 
in  sockets),  bad  contacts  in  jacks 
(wiggle  the  plug),  poor  contacts  in 
rheostats  (wiggle  rheostat  knobs). 

In  this  way  the  loose  joint  can  be 
found  and  cleaned.  Fine  sandpaper  is 
good  for  such  jobs.  Of  course,  tighten 
all  battery  connecting  wires. 

Some  times  “dead”  tubes  act  that 
way. 


A  Good  Radio  Aerial 
Connector 

IF  you  do  not  have  facilities  for  sol- 
deiing  the  lead-in  to  the  aerial  wire 
and  have  not  been  able  to  make  the 
aerial  proper  and  lead-in  all  in  one 
piece,  by  all  means  obtain  an  aerial 
connector.  This  is  a  simple  clamping 
device  whereby  the  wires  are  held  un¬ 
der  screwheads  securely.  This  method 
is  much  ,  better  than  simply  wrapping 
the  wires  together,  even  though  they 
are  taped.  The  clamping  device  should 
be  covered  with  tape,  however. 


Atwater  Kent 

RADIO 

Tremendous  saving  in  the 
world’s  finest  radio 


'C'VEN  before  these  new  1928  low 
prices  were  announced,  Atwater 
Kent  Radio  was  overwhelmingly  pre¬ 
ferred  in  rural  homes. 

NOW  the  always  moderate  prices 
of  Atwater  Kent  One  Dial  Receivers 
and  Radio  Speakers  are  still  lower. 
NOW  the  radio  that  most  farm  fami¬ 
lies  prefer,  as  proved  over  and  over 
again  by  their  words,  is  within  the 
reach  of  thousands  and  thousands  of 


families  who  still  thought  the  prices  of 
really  good  radio  were  a  little  high. 

Universal  demand  has  enabled  the 
largest  radio  factory  to  put  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  big  production  into  effect.  At 
the  same  time  our  radio  has  been 
greatly  improved  in  performance. 

Much  better  radio— at  much  lower 
prices  with  Christmas  just  ahead! 

Let  the  nearest  Atwater  Kent  dealer 
show  you. 


Write  for  illustrat'd  booklet  telling  the  complete  siory  of  Atwater  Kent  Radio 

ATWATER  KENT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

4769  WissahickoD  Avenue  A.  Atwater  Kent,  President  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
One  Dial  Receivers  licensed  under  U.S.  Patent  1,014,002 


Model  35,  a  powerful  One  Dial,  six- 
tube  Receiver  with  shielded  cabinet,  fin¬ 
ished  in  two  tones  of  brown  crystalline. 
Idea!  for  a  small  table,  window  sill  or 
bookshelf.  Without  accessories.  $49 


Electrified, 
if  you  like 

Any  Atwater  Kent  Re¬ 
ceiver  can  be  operated 
from  your  electric  light  cir¬ 
cuit  as  a  source  of  current 
supply.  It’s  merely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  equipment.  Just  tell 
the  dealer  which  you  wish 
—battery  power  or  socket 
power. 

Atwater  Kent  Radio  Hour  every  Sunday  night 
on  23  associated  stations 
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Model  33,  a  very  powerful  One  Dial,  six- 

tube  Receiver  with  solid  mahogany  cabinet 
and  gold-plated  trimmings.  Unusually  ef¬ 
fective  where  distance-getting  is  essential 
or  inside  antenna  is  necessary.  Simple  an¬ 
tenna  adjustment  device  assures  remark¬ 
able  selectivity.  Without  accessories.  $75 


Prices  slightly  higher 
from  the  Rockies  West 


Model  E  Radio  Speaker.  New 
method  of  cone  suspension,  found  in 
no  other  speaker,  makes  certain  the 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  entire 
range  of  musical  tones.  An  extraor¬ 
dinary  speaker— hear  it!  $24 


ip  m 


Model  30,  a  powerful  One  Dial,  six-tube 
Receiver.  The  mahogany  cabinet  of  un¬ 
obtrusive  beauty  is  the  type  that  many 
people  prefer.  Without  accessories.  $65 


Questions  and  Answers 

iUSe  ^  UX  171  P°wer  tube  with  four 

woSt  ?L“Bh”ttbattery’  45  voIts  ^ 

^von  t  the  batteries  wear  down  un¬ 
equally,  as  two  of  them  are  also  furnish- 

radioUfrrent  f°r  the  first  audio  and  two 
for  ?i/r®,quency  stages  and  one  of  them 
for  the  detector  besides  this? 

YES,  they  will  certainly  be  used  up 

somewhat  unequally.  You  could, 

course,  partially  comnensate  for 


this  by  switching  connections  around 
once  a  month.  Otherwise  test  each 
one  with  a  voltmeter  and  buy  a  new 
battery  to  replace  any  that  is  run 
down  to  less  than  about  38  volts.  It 
will  help  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
service  you  are  getting  from  various 
makes  of  batteries  if  you  mark  with 
heavy  crayon  the  date  on  which  it 
was  purchased  and  connected  into  cir¬ 
cuit. 

=i=  *  * 

Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  I  buy 
a  relay  switch  for  using  a  trickle 
charger  and  eliminator? 

N°’  but  ^  is  safer  and  much  better 
for  convenience.  You  then  can¬ 


not  turn  off  the  tubes  and  leave  your 
eliminator  turned  on.  Doing  this  is 
apt  to  burn  out  condensers  in  the 
eliminator  and  damage  its  tube  or  rec¬ 
tifier  units. 

*  *  * 

Is  it  possible  to  make  a  cone  type  loud 
speaker  by  using  a  cone  made  up  of  the 
proper  kind  of  paper  and  employing  a 
good  type  of  headphone  as  the  unit? 
The  rod  connecting  the  cone  to  the  unit 

the11  phone  S°ldered  to  the  diaphragm  of 

N°>  the  plan  will  not  work  out  very 
well  as  the  speaker  would  be  very 
insensitive.  The  only  suitable  type  of 
unit  for  a  cone  speaker  is  one  where 


there  is  a  small,  light  armature  con¬ 
nected  to  the  driving  pin.  You  can 
can  buy  a  very  good  loud  speaker  unit 
for  prices  varying  between  three  and 
ten  dollars. 

*  *  * 

P°  y°u  believe  any  advantage  is 
gained  by  making  a  cone  speaker  with  a 
thin  wood  cone  instead  of  paper?  There 
are  some  on  the  market  made  in  this 
way. 

THE  only  way  to  decide  that  is  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  both  kinds,  yourself.  Some 
like  the  mellow  quality  obtained  by 
such  construction — others  prefer  the 
ordinary  type.  It’s  simply  a  question 
of  personal  taste  in  music. 
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BETTER  PRICES 
For  YOUR  BUTTER 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives 
that  Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 

.  ..UI4 


^ - *  Before  churning  add 

/l)  one-half  teaspoonful  to 
/%</  each  gallon  of  cream  and 

■  out  of  your  churn  comes 

butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  But¬ 
ter  Color”  is  purely 
vegetable,  harmless,  and 
meets  all  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  food  laws.  Used 
for  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at 
drue  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  BOTTLE.  Wells  &  Richard¬ 
son  Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


Milk  Prices 

''PHE  following  are  the  November 
1  prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City- 
Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Class  League  Producers 

$3.42 


decided  influence  on  the  trade.  Per 
manent  winter  weather  is  not  yet  with 
us,  and  as  these  mild  spells  re-occur, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  slight 
fluctuations. 

Cheese  Trade  Marks  Time 

Nov.  23, 
Nov.  15  1926 

25  -25Vi 


Nov.  22 


$3.32 

2.20 


2.36 

2.61 


2.45 


2.20 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
make  them  into  high-grade  Reo  Metal  Shingle., 
Sidings,  Ceilings,  and  Roofings  of  type  and ^stylc 
for  every  kind  of  building.  Also  Ready-Made 
Garages  and  Farm  Buildings.  We  control  every 
operation  from  the  raw  material  to  the  fi°‘sljed 
roof,  and  we  sell  direct  from  our  factories  to  the 
user.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with  anybody  but  the 
customer!  You  get  better  values  for  less  money. 

OUTLAST  THREE  ORDINARY  ROOFS 

Edwards  Metal  Roofs  are  weather-proof  light¬ 
ning-proof  and  fire-proof.  Thousands  of  home 
owners  take  advantage  of  our  offer  every  year. 

Satisfied  farmer  friends  are  our  best  advertisement. 
Satisfied  larme  rWHtetoday!  Getour  low  prices 

mm  ■“  C  and  free  samples.  Save  money, 
t*  K  E>  t  get  better  quality .  AskforRoof- 

"  ing  Book  No.  162  or  for  Ga‘ 

SAMPLES  &  rage  Book. 

D  f.  D  ,  THE  EDWARDS  NIFG.  CO. 
Roofing  Book  1212-1262  Butler  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


1  Fluid  Milk . 

2  Fluid  Cream. 

2  A  Fluid  Cream 

2  B  Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . 

3  Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 
Hard  Cheese  . 

4  Butter  and  ,,  „ 

American  cheese  Based  on  New  York 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese. 

The  Sheffield  price  is  for  3%  Milk.  On  the  3.5% 

'^Thp1  Class  I  League  price  for  November,  1926  was 
$3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield's  $2.95  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 

from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 

sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  pi  ices 
or  the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201 
to  210-mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for 
3%  milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the 
price  in  this  zone  was  $2.19.  _  1“  t  ie 
101  to  110  mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64. 
The  September  surplus  price  for  3% 
milk  is  reported  as  $1.77  per  cwt.  for 
Class  1. 


CREAMERY 

SALTED 

Higher 


28  -29  25  Vi-27 

27%  24  -25 


STATE 
FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy . 

Fresh  Average. . 

Held  Fancy . 28  -29 

Held  Average  . 27%  - 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
cheese  market  as  far  as  prices  are 
concerned  since  our  last  report.  There 
is  not  enough  fresh  State  cheese  to 
warrant  a  quotation.  This  line  of 
goods  is  practically  off  the  market.  In 
fact,  held  flats  are  very  scarce.  The 
market  on  held  cheese  has  assumed  a 
steadier  attitude.  The  sentimen  on 
fresh  cheese  has  improved,  mostly  m 
primary  points  of  Wisconsin.  Out 
there  the  make  is  running  heavy,  pos¬ 
sibly  a  little  heavier  than  last  year. 
However,  in  New  York  State  the  make 
is  very  low,  and  as  a  result  it  will  be 
seen  that  Wisconsin  must  carry  tne 
most  of  the  market. 

Egg  Market  Breaks 

Nov.  23, 
Nov.  15  1926 


The  trade  was  more  settld  on  these 

1 1D6S 

A  few  capons  arrived,  hut  they  are 
not  yet  ready  for  the  trade.  Their 
big  time  will  come  at  Christmas  and 

New  Years.  ,  ...  ^ 

Several  weeks  ago,  readers  will  re¬ 
call,  your  reporter  suggested  a  close 
investigation  of  local  markets.  A 
specific  instance  has  come  to  our  at 
tention  that  hears  out  just  what  we 
have  said.  A  farmer  living  near 
Poughkeepsie  sold  forty-odd  tur  ey 
at  sixty-five  cents  a  pound,  live  weight. 
The  best  he, could  have  done  in  New 
York  was  fifty  cents  a  pound.  Too 
many  people  believe  that  the  only  place 
to  sell  produce  is  New  York  City 
whereas  they  can  frequently  o  no 
only  as  well,  hut  better  right  at  home. 

Potato  Market  Drags 

STATE  Nov.  22  Nov.  15 


Market 

Nov.  22 

Nov.  15 

Nov.  23, 
1926. 

>51  Vi-52 

50  Vi-51 

52Vi-53 

.  51  - 

50  - 

5 1  Vi -52 

40  -50 

40  -49 

40  -51 

.39  -39 Vi 

39  -39 Vi 

38  -39V 

NEARBY  WHITE 

Hennery  ^ov.  2,. 

Selected  Extras .  bb-68 

Average  Extras .  64-65 

Extras  Firsts . 54-62 

Firsts  .  50-53 

Gathered  . - .  38—61 

Pullets  . .  4®-45 

Peewees  .  ^8 

BR°WNS  r? 

Gathered  .  44-66 


150  lb.  sack . 

Bulk,  180  lbs 
MAINE 

150  lb.  sack 
Bulk,  180  lbs.. 

penna. 

2.50-3.25 

.3.50-3.85 

.  3.25-3.50 

2.85-3.35 

3.60-4.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs 
LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack ..... 
Bulk,  180  lbs . 

$3.50-3.75 

4.00-4.35 

3.50-3.75 

4.00-4.40 

Nov.  23,  ’26 
4.75-4.90 


4.25-4.50 

5.15-5.50 


5.00-5.25 

5.75-6.00 


72-74 

68-70 

58-66 

50-56 

38- 64 

39- 43 
36-38 

65-68 

43-64 


79-80 

76-78 

70-75 

65-67 

45-73 

43-48 

40-42 

70-75 

45-68 


Bermuda 

For  your  slack 
season  Holiday 

Only  two  days  from  New 
York.  Sailings  every  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Saturday  on  luxuri¬ 
ous  transAtlantic  liners 
S.S.  “FORT  VICTORIA” 

S.S.  “FORT  ST.  GEORGE” 
and  beginning  Jan.  14  the 
palatial,  new  motor  ship 

“BERMUDA” 

20,000  gross  tons 
Most  equable  climate.  Mod¬ 
ern  hotels.  Moderate  living 
expenses.  All  outdoor  sports. 
For  complete  helpful  information 
apply  to 

Furness  Bermuda  Line 

34  Whitehall  St.,  New  York  City 
or  your  authorized  local  agent 


The  butter  market  has  snown  cun- 
siderable  improvement  during  the  last 
few  days.  Although  some  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  rolled  in  late,  nevertheless  the 
stock  was  quickly  absorbed  by  the 
regular  trade,  leaving  only  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  quantity  for  the  outside  buyers. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  some  extra  de¬ 
mand  for  the  Thanksgiving  trade. 

The  trade  has  been  watching  the 
weather  very  closely.  On  the  20th  we 
had  some  real  cold  weather,  and  there 
was  every  indication  that  the  entire 
market  was  in  for  a  strong  session. 
However,  on  the  22nd  it  turned  sud¬ 
denly  milder,  and  there  are  some  who 
expect  a  slight  recession  especially 
following  the  holiday.  Whether  or  not 
this  will  materialize  remains  to  be 
seen  hut  the  fact  remains  that  the 
weather-man  is  still  exerting  a  very 


- - ItaletF  and  acien- 

Tells  how  to  be  a  Breax  startling  secrets 

tific  wrestler— how  to  VV*  world’s  cham- 

taught  m  wonderful  lessonsFrank  Golch.  Be 

pions  Fsriticr  our  Handle  bisr  men  with 

FaraHir  BrarasSAoof  *55°9  Bldg.,0maha,Neb.  J 


.NEWTON'S 


Heaves,  Cough*,  ConflOs* 

er.  Worms.  Most  for  cost 
Two  cans  satisfactory  »ol 
F?  JSa  Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

The  Newton  Romedjr  <>•< 
Toledo,  QW*. 


r'  A  CT7Q  Wholesale  dealer  and  ship 
FGG  LAdjA  .  0f  second  hand  egg  cases. 
c„  ,  specialty.  LOUIS  OLOFSKY.  6.5  Gca.n. 

Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Sir  May  DeKol  Inka 

Born  February  15,  1927 
Fishkill  Inka  Triumph  Colantha 
Born  March  16,  1927 
Fishkill  Silver  Sadie  May 

Born  April  19,  1927 
Fishkill  Jo  Hero  May 

Born  April  18,  1927 
Fishkill  Colantha  Bird  Sir  May 
Born  June  3,  192/ 

Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  Inka  Bird 
Born  June  3,  1927 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


tainci  cu  . 

The  egg  market  has  suffered  quite 
a  severe  break  since  last  week.  For 
one  thing  the  receipts  of  mixed  colors 
have  increased  considerably,  winch 
has  brought  about  a  sharp  decline. 
These  are  depressing  the  whole  mar¬ 
ket  At  the  lower  level  the  tone  is 
very  firm.  However,  there  are  other 
factors  that  we  must  take  into  con¬ 
sideration.  For  one  thing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  so-called  fresh  eggs 
arriving  show  the  effects  of  holding. 
The  trade  has  been  on  the  fancier  lines 
of  cold  storage  eggs  right  along,  pre¬ 
ferring  them  to  the  low  quality  fresh 
arrivals.  We  do  not  mean  that  all  ot 
the  fresh  arrivals  are  of  a  low  quality, 
but  it  is  true  of  many  of  them. 

One  of  the  outstanding  developments 
during  the  past  week  has  been  the 
marked  gain  by  brown  eggs.  On  the 
22nd  they  were  on  par  with  the  Desc 
whites.  Browns  have  not  been  any  too 
plentiful,  whereas,  we  have  been  get¬ 
ting  all  of  the  white  eggs  that  we 

n6As  in  all  lines,  the  weather  has  had 
a  big  influence  on  the  market,  the 
mildness  on  the  22nd  and  23rd  having 
a  marked  effect.  , 

Quality  Affects  Holiday  Poultry 
Market 

Nov.  23, 

FOWLS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

LONG  ISLAND 


The  potato  maiRct  -- 

drag'.  One  of  the  larger  handlers  of 
potatoes  claims  that  it  has  been  the 
very  irregular  weather  that  we  have 
been  having,  that  has  been  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  interest  in  potatoes  as 
a  diet.  Considerable  hope  was  ex¬ 
pressed  when  the  weather  turned  cold 
on  the  19th  and  20th,  hut  as  the  tern 
perature  changed  to  a  high  degree  of 
mildness  sentiment  was  changed. 

Another  reason  why  potatoes  have 
not  received  more  attention  during  the 
past  week  is  because  the  trade  has 
been  more  interestd  in  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  specialities.  Between  now  and 
Christmas  the  chances  are  that  we  will 
see  an  improvement  for  a  short  perioc 
when  things  will  undoubtedly  quiet 
down  again  until  after  the  turn  of  the 

^Earlier  in  the  season  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  advice  emanating  from  those 
with  experience  advising  that  it  would 
undoubtedly  pay  to  hold  potatoes  O 
the  surface  it  would  look  as  if  this  ad 
vice  was  good,  but  we  must  watch  oui 
ground  very  carefully  before  we 
cide  to  hold  to  the  hitter  end  After 
the  turn  of  the  year  we  will  know  a 
little  better,  as  to  what  is  in  the  wind. 

Feeds  and  Grains 


Nov.  22 

Nov.  15 

1926 

..  23-25 

24-27 

26-30 

.  16-20 

16-21 

22-23 

.  23-32 

24-30 

26-28 

16-30 

1 5-27 , 

23-25. 

...  30-42 
.  35-38 

32-35 

35-45 

..  45-48 

35-45 

48-50 

.  23-30 

_  28-30 

22-28 

29-35 

28-29 

futures 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (Dec.)  ... 
Corn 

Oats  . 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At.  New  York) 
Wheat,  No.  2  R< 
Corn.  No.  2  Yel 
Oats,  No.  2 
FEEDS 
(At  Buffalo) 

Grade  Oats 
Spring  Bran 
Hard  Bran 
Standard  Mids 


Nov.  22 

Nov.  17 

1.29% 

1.27% 

.87  Vi 

.85  Vi 

.49% 

.49 

.1.53% 

1.52% 

1.06% 

1.04 

.60  Vi 

.61  Vi 

Nov.  19 
37.00 
32.50 
35.00 
.33.00 


highest  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  an  unlimited'  outlet 

$■»>»■  >*» 

SJ*  “"»a"  r  L„  Bonded 

Krakaur  Poultry  to.  me.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturts  . 


r-v  .  .  Etc  —  Small  consignments  from 
JAPPS,  producers  in  your  territory  bring 
Lo  '  .  wnw  Promnt  returns 

5S#  — 

CO.,  170  Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  x. 


.  .  .  . 

The  live  poultry  market  just  before 
the  Thanksgiving  holiday  was  running 
in  several  directions.  For  one  thing  it 
was  not  working  right  on  fowls  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  opinions  of  many.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  going  just  as  we  expected. 
Fowls  were  not  particularly  wanted. 
Roasters  are  more  popular  at  the  ho  i- 
day  time,  and  it  was  expected  that  the 
trade  would  turn  to  chickens,  ducks 
and  geese  for  Thanksgiving.  As  a 
consequence  the  fowl  market  was  not 
so  good,  especially  where  quality  was 
concerned.  Fancy  fowls  will  always 
sell  at  a  premium.  Express  fowls  were 
rather  quiet  ,and  the  market  was  en¬ 
tirely  influenced  by  the  freight  situa.- 

Chickens  were  selling  well,  and  al¬ 
though  the  quantity  was  full,  never¬ 
theless  where  anything  was  real  nice 
it  found  buyers. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  according  to  many  opinions  was 
the  extremely  active  demand  for  fain 
fed  geese,  fancy  ducks,  and  turkeys. 


Soft  W.  Mids  . 41.50 

Flour  Mids  . 38.50 

Red  Dog  44-‘J[) 

White  Hominy  . 39.00 

Yellow  Hominy 
Corn  Meal 
Gluten  Feed 
Gluten  Meal 
36%  C.  S.  Meal 


37.00 

38.00 

39.00 

48.00 

43.50 


Nov.  12 

37.50 

31.50 

34.50 
32.00 
41.00 
37.00 
41.00 

37.50 
36.00 
37.00 
39.00 
48.00 

41.50 
45.00 
47.00 


Nov.  23,  ’26 
1.34% 
.69% 
.40% 


l.50'/2 

.86% 

.52 

Nov,  20,  ’26 
32.00 
20.00 

28.50 
28.00 

33.50 

32.50 
38.00 
31.00 

30.50 

31.00 

31.75 

41.75 
27.00 
30.00 
31-00 


45.50 


43.00 


41%  C.  S.  Meal  46.00 
43%  C.  S.  Meal  .48.00 
34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . . .45.00  --  - 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  A‘irj‘ “ 
market  and  are  F.'O.  B.  They  are 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of  Agucultu 

and  Markets. 

Hay  Market  Quiet 

The  hay  market  is  very  quiet,  ^he 
mild  weather  experienced  during  t 
middle  of  the  week  ending  the 
did  not  help  the  trade  at  all. 
choice  line  of  Timothy  is  priced  at  no 
more  than  $23.00,  although  occasion* 
ly  a  carload  of  extra  choice  sto 
would  bring  a  little  more. 

Pea  Beans  Firmer 
Pea  beans  are  turning  a  little  firmer 
in  some  markets,  and  are  he  a 
higher  than  quotations  quote.  At 
present  time  we  have  had  too 
weather  to  stimulate  the  consumpt 
of  this  product.  As  soon  as  we  ha 
some  real  stiff  winter  weather  we 
undoubtedly  see  a  chnge. 


Built  for  Hardest  Winter 

Here’s  an  arctic  that’s  built  for 
workers. 

Uppers  of  heavy,  tough  cashmerette 
to  give  double  wear. 

Lined  with  thick,  warm  fleece  for 
northern  weather. 

Tough  soles  with  an  extra  red  rubber 
reinforcement  where  the  hardest 
wear  comes,  Bumper^edged  for 
rough  going  on  frozen  ruts. 

Try  and  wear  ’em  out! 

The  Hood  name  across  the  sole 
shows  the  maker’s  pride  in  these 
arctics.  Ask  for  them  by  name— 

Hood  Red  Treads.  Other  styles 
for  all  the  family  offer  the  same 
plus  value.  Look  for  the  Hood 
Arrow — and  save  money. 

Made  by:  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  Watertown,  Mass. 

Distributed  by:  Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Inc. 

Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 


mmn  f. 
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IjtJBBER  FOOTWEAR  CANVAS  "  SHOES 


Look  for  the  Hood  ylrrow 
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THE  SYMBOL  OF  WORLD  WIDE  SERVICE  IN  QUALITY 


RUBBER  PRODUCTS 


Yay 

nM*n 
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YOUR  family  is  entitled  to  modern  heat  in  the  house*  mere  s  no  neea 
to  freeze  at  night  and  shiver  in  poorly  distributed  heat  all  day.  A  modern 
outfit  will  fill  the  house  with  mellow  warmth,  will  glow  with  comfort  all 
night,  utilizing  all  possible  value  from  the  fuel  instead  of  sending  it  roaring 

up  the  chimney. 

When  you  buy  a  new  outfit  you  Steady  warmth  that  circulates,  leav- 

want  results  and  economy.  Turn  ing  no  cold  corners,  will  keep  the 

to  a  manufacturer  who  has  worked  family  vigorous  and  full  of  hustle, 

out  designs  from  years  of  study  and  without  the  dragging  handicap  of 

experiment.  Trust  an  institution  colds.  All  this,  yet  economy  that 

where  every  man  is  proud  of  the  keeps  your  pocketbook  cheerful, 

company’s  reputation,  from  execu-  Firepots  carefully  cast,  with  metal 
tive  in  the  office  to  molder  carry-  compounded  so  they  will  not  warp, 

ing  splashing  crucible  of  white-hot  crack  or  burn  out,  doors  accurately 

metal.  Such  are  the  advertisers  in  machined  so  they  fit,  solid  character 

this  paper.  They  make  good  equip-  and  sound  design  in  every  part 


It  pays  to  own 


a  genuine  Radiola 


WHEN  you  buy  a  Radiola 
(and  an  RCA  Loudspeak¬ 
er)  you  know  that  you  are  get¬ 
ting  the  best  in  radio. 

Back  of  every  instrument  bearing 
the  RCA  trademark  are  the  re¬ 
sources,  not  only  of  the  pioneer 
and  leader  in  radio  research — the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America— 
but  also  the  pioneers  and  leaders 
of  the  whole  electrical  industry— 
the  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house  companies. 

Three  radio  instruments  designed 
by  the  engineers  of  these  com¬ 
panies  are  specially  adapted  to 
give  perfect  radio  reception  and 
reproduction  in  communities 


RADIOLA  16— Storage  battery  receiver  of  great 
compactness.  For  selectivity,  sensitivity  and  tone 
quality,  it  sets  a  new  standard  for  receivers  in  its 
price  class.  The  cabinet  is  finished  in  mahogany. 

Less  accessories . $69.50 

With  Radiotrons  ....  $82.75 


RADIOLA  20  — Dry-battery-operated  receiver, 
with  amazing  sensitivity  and  many  times  as  selec¬ 
tive  as  the  average  antenna  set.  Ideal  for  distant  re¬ 
ception. Canreadily  be  adapted  tosocket  operation. 
Ideal  to  use  with  the  new  RCA  Loudspeaker  100  A. 

Less  accessories . $78.00 

With  Radiotrons  ....  $89.50 


away  from  the  congested  centers 
of  population. 

These  are  the  new,  compact, 
storage- battery  operated  Radiola 
16,  the  popular  dry- battery  oper¬ 
ated  Radiola  20,  and  the  new 
RCA  Loudspeaker  100- A. 

Either  of  these  fine  receiving  sets, 
when  used  with  the  wonderful 
new  loudspeaker,  will  faithfully 
reproduce  the  programs  from  the 
great  broadcasting  stations — the 
best  music,  university  extension 
courses,  crop  and  weather  bulle¬ 
tins,  and  the  news  of  the  world. 
And  either  of  these  sets  can  be 
adapted  for  operation  from  the 
electric  light  circuit  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  socket  power  devices. 


KCAKadiola 


MADE  •  BY  •  THE  •  MAKERS  •  OF  -THE  •  RADIOTRON 


call  this 
living! 


A  PIPE  and  P.  A. — what  a  wonderful 
combination  for  pleasure!  I  often  read 
about  "what  ten  books”  a  man  would 
choose  for  companionship  if  he  had  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  on  a  desert 
island.  I’d  want  books,  of  course.  But 
the  thing  I’d  insist  on  would  be  a  ware¬ 
house  full  of  Prince  Albert! 

I  would  never  be  lonely  anywhere 
with  my  pipe  and  plenty  of  P.  A.  In 
fact,  I’d  be  lonely  in  a  crowded  city 


without  them.  You’ll  begin  to  under¬ 
stand  "why”  when  you  get  that  first 
fragrant  whiff  of  Prince  Albert  as  you 
tamp  it  into  your  pipe.  You’ll  know 
for  sure  when  you  light  up. 

Cool  as  a  referee.  Sweet  as  a  deci¬ 
sion  for  your  side.  Mild  as  cambric 
tea.  So  mild  that  you  can  smoke  pipe¬ 
load  after  pipe-load  without  a  stung 
tongue  or  a  parched  throat.  Yet  P.  A. 
has  that  rich,  full  tobacco-body  that 
satisfies  to  the  limit  in  every  pull.  A 
grand  old  smoke,  Men. 

I  don’t  know  what  your  present 


smoke-program  is  and  I’m  not  going 
to  ask  questions.  But  I’m  going  to 
state  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  you 
don’t  know  how  good  your  pipe  can 
taste  until  you  load  it  to  the  brim  with 
long-burning  P.  A.  Millions  of  other 
contented  jimmy-pipers  will  tell  you 
the  same  thing.  Why  don’t  you  find 
out  for  yourself? 


P.  A.  is  sold  every¬ 
where  in  tidy  red  tins, 
pound  and  half-pound 
tin  humidor  s ,  and 
pound  crystal-glass 
humidors  with  sponge- 
moistener  top.  And 
always  with  every  bit 
of  bite  and  parch  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Prince 
Albert  process. 


Fringe  albert 

—  the  national  joy  smoke ! 


©  1927,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


American  Agiicullurist,  December  Z,  lb27 


News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

Floods  Hit  “North  Country”  of  New  York 


'J'HE  Bible  verse  about  the  “rains  de¬ 
scended  and  the  floods  came”  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  applied  to  Northern 
New  York  on  Thursday  in  very  truth. 
Several  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  de¬ 
clare  that  they  never  saw  any  more 
water  come  down  during  a  general 
rain  than  arrived  in  the  space  of  24 
hours.  At  any  rate  the  little  town  of 
Philadelphia  was  pretty  well  inundated 
in  its  lower  sections,  having  three  and 
four  feet  of  water  where  the  flood 
waters  had  never  come  before,  Gouver- 
neur  had  a  number  of  houses  under 
water,  and  many  of  the  other  towns 
had  more  or  less  trouble. 

A  number  of  temporary  bridges  on 
state  roads  under  construction  have 
been  carried  out,  and  will  require 
travel  by  round  about  routes  for  a 
time,  while  county  roads  that  had  been 
newly  constructed  were  pretty  sorely 
tried  when  culverts  could  not  carry  the 
water  and  it  tore  over  the  new  sur¬ 
faces  and  carried  the  shoulders  along 
too.  The  main  line  of  the  New  York 
Central  was  closed  for  a  time  with 
washouts. 

As  for  the  general  effect  on  the 
farms  plowing  will  be  held  up  again 
for  a  bit,  as  the  lower  places  are  full 
and  many  will  not  get  dry  enough  this 
fall  to  permit  a  team  working;  a  lot 
of  farm  cellars  were  flooded  with  more 
or  less  damage  to  vegetables  and  can¬ 
ned  stuff;  and  cross  roads  have  be¬ 
come  more  or  less  impassible  with  a 
car.  Older  farmers  declare  that  with 
the  ground  so  full  of  water  now,  we 
will  have  winter  in  strength  very 
shortly. 

At  any  rate  we  have  cause  to  feel 
thankful  that  we  are  not  in  the  same 
shoes  that  our  brothers  in  Vermont  are 
finding  themselves,  although  most  of 
us  can  scarcely  comprehend  just  what 
it  means  to  the  farmers  of  that  part 
of  New  England  to  find  their  cattle 
largely  gone  or  suffering  from  ex¬ 
posure,  farm  buildings  gone  or  badly 
damaged;  and  so  on.  A  salesman, 
who  was  in  the  middle  of  the  flood 
conditions  there,  just  told  me  of  the 
trials  of  travel  now.  How  the  beauti¬ 
ful  gravelled  roads  over  which  we 
drove  so  quickly  and  easily  this  sum¬ 
mer  were  now  like  the  beds  of  our 
mountain  creeks,  state  roads  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  bridges  gone  completely,  and 
railroad  service  demoralized.  What  it 
would  mean  to  Northern  New  York 
to  be  in  a  similar  condition,  we  hope 
we  will  never  know. 

*  %  * 

JT  has  been  snowing  slowly  today  but 
1  not  making  at  all,  and  the  ground 
is  freezing  a  little.  Vegetables  are  all 
in  and  stored  in  cellars,  barns  or  pits 
for  the  winter  and  what  apples  there 
were  are  harvested.  Harrington  Bros, 
of  near  Watertown,  the  largest  apple 
growers  of  this  part  of  the  North 
Country  have  some  1500  barrels  in 
their  home  made  storage  plant  waiting 
for  the  winter  trade.  This  storage 
plant  was  cleverly  made  out  of  an  old 
barn,  and  shows  just  how  gray  mat¬ 
ter  and  ingenuity  can  be  made  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  of  results.  No  artificial 
methods  of  cooling  are  used,  yet  when 
I  was  in  it  one  warm  day  of  late  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  temperature  was  very  cool. 
At  the  same  time  it  never  freezes  in 
the  coldest  of  winter  weather. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  attend¬ 
ed  to  by  many  is  the  fall  care  of  the 
flower  beds  in  preparation  for  next 
season’s  bloom.  Rotted  manure  scat¬ 
tered  on  for  a  mulch,  together  with 
the  leaves  that  have  already  gathered, 
will  fill  the  bill  for  most  of  the  peren¬ 
nials.  As  for  the  roses,  most  of  our 
best  bloomers  need  pretty  thorough 
protection,  so  we  pile  ear1  h  up  around 
them  to  a  heighth  of  perhaps  eight 
inches,  then  later  on  the  dirt  will  be 


covered  with  leaves  and  straw.  This 
does  not  take  long,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  permits  the  growing  of  roses 
that  otherwise  could  not  be  attained 
at  all.  We  had  roses  this  year  well 
up  to  election  day,  and  little  can  com¬ 
pare  with  the  pleasure  and  pride  of 
producing  one’s  own  Butterfly,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Red  Radiance,  Ophelia,  Grussan 
Teplitz,  and  many  other  favorites,  with 
their  exquisite  dainty  colorings  and 
perfumes. 

$  $  $ 

J7DITOR  E.  R.  Eastman  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  was  the  main 
speaker  of  the  day  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Lewis  County  Farm 
and  Home  Bureau.  Mr.  Eastman  who 
is  very  popular  with  farm  audiences 
because  of  his  intense  human  under¬ 
standing  and  lifetime  association  with 
farm  conditions  and  farmers,  talked 
about  “The  changing  times.”  He  em¬ 
phasized  the  point  that  the  rapid 
strides  made  in  transportation  and  in 
communication  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  extreme  advances  made  in 
American  farming  and  farming  meth¬ 
ods  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
He  also  thinks  that  the  future  holds 
much  of  good  in  store  for  us. 

Directors  for  the  Farm  Bureau  were 
elected  as  follows :  Jesse  Ross,  Charles 
Clark,  Silas  Virkler,  Earl  McPhilmey, 
L.  S.  Boshart,  and  John  Hirdey.  New 
Directors  for  the  Home  Bureau  Board 


were — Mrs.  Lewis  Archer  of  Lowville, 
Mrs.  Hugh  Archer  of  Barnes  Corners, 
and  Mrs.  Spencer  Burdick  of  Glenfield. 
The  Home  Bureau  reported  541  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  present  time,  and  the  Far 
Bureau  323  with,  over  300  already 
signed  up  for  1928.  The  gasoline  tax 
came  in  for  discussion  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  favoring  a  tax  law  that 
would  provide  for  the  return  of  a  good 
proportion  to  pay  toward  the  main- 
tainance  of  the  county  highways. 
Tuberculin  testing  also  received  a  large 
share  of  attention,  especially  as  Lewis 
county  is  one  of  the  few  who  have 
not  gone  into  the  county  testing  plan, 
as  yet. 

*  *  * 

Y  SPECIAL  letter  through  the  Farm 
Bureau  from  the  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry  at  Cornell,  has  just 
come.  This  letter  discussed  the  ex¬ 
treme  importance  of  providing  all  the 
the  milk  possible  during  the  next  four 
weeks  at  least,  in  order  to  meet  the 
market  demands.  In  addition  to  the 
normal  shortage  expected  at  this  time 
of  year,  the  milk  producing  area  of  a 
good  part  of  New  England  has  been 
seriously  injured  by  the  floods,  and  this 
acute  situation  in  this  section  has 
added  to  the  normal  shortage  experi¬ 
enced  by  other  sections. 

While  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
additional  grain  feeding  at  this  time 
cannot  result  in  a  great  increase  of 


production  with  many  Northern  New 
York  dairies  at  the  present  time,  the 
fact  remains  that  given  a  little  better 
care  and  a  more  even  distribution  of 
the  grain  fed,  many  of  these  dairies 
can  be  brought  through  the  summer 
and  through  this  period  with  a  con¬ 
siderably  greater  milk  flow  than  is 
possible  now.  At  the  same  time  some 
increase  is  possible  now,  and  everyone 
is  being  asked  to  do  all  that  he  can. 


*  * 


TURKEY  days  in  the  Northern  terri¬ 
tory  are  over  for  the  Thanksgiving 
market.  Many  birds  were  sold,  al¬ 
though  not  as  many  as  formerly.  The 
prevailing  price  seemed  to  be  around 
55c.  Most  of  these  birds  have  been 
shipped  to  the  Boston  market.  For 
local  and  central  New  York  markets 
most  of  the  birds  will  be  shipped  by 
truck  or  local  express. 

The  old  saying  that  “it  takes  all 
kinds  of  people  to  make  a  world”  can 
easily  be  construed  to  say  that  “it 
takes  all  kinds  of  farming  to  make 
a  world.”  While  these  turkeys  were 
being  shipped  along  with  the  milk,  and 
calves  and  cows  and  hogs  and  sheep, 
another  farm  product  was  shipped 
through  our  counties.  This  was  a 
shipment  of  raw  milk  from  Japan 
with  a  value  running  into  the  millions 
of  dollars.  These  exceedingly  valua¬ 
ble  trainloads  of  the  Orient  farm  pro¬ 
duct  take  precedence  over  all  other 
traffic — human  or  otherwise — and  take 
only  a  very  few  days  to  travel  from 
the  Pacific  port  until  they  go  down 
across  this  state  to  New  York  City. 

— W.  I.  Roe,  Nov.  19,  ’27. 


New  Jersey  Farm  News 


rjAHE  reputation  of  Guernsey  breeders 
for  hospitality  at  their  gatherings 
was  ably  maintained  at  the  dinner 
given  by  the  South  Jersey  Guernsey 
Club  ,at  Salem  on  November  17.  Two 
hundred  dairymen  of  the  lower  half  of 
New  Jersey  were  guests  of  this  infant 
cattle  club  at  its  first  dinner.  From  a 
humble  start  made  some  ten  months 
ago,  it  has  developed  into  a  husky  or¬ 
ganization  that  gives  promise  of  set¬ 
ting  a  pace  that  will  be  hard  to  out 
stop  regardless  of  competition. 

When  a  dairy  club  can  include  in  its 
membership  two  youngsters  George 
Borden,  age  14  years,  Mickleton,  and 
Allen  Patrick,  10  years,  Salem,  who 
have  won  championships  at  the  Tren¬ 
ton  Fair,  it  has  the  farmers  that  are 
bound  to  be  heard  from  in  the  future. 

Early  this  yqar  a  handful  of  the 
leading  Guernsey  breeders  of  the  lower 
counties  called  an  informal  meeting 
to  consider  plans  for  boosting  their 
particular  breed.  In  the  group  were 
several  good  herds,  owned  by  real  dirt 
farmers  who  made  their  living  from 
milk  and  the  sale  of  stock.  These  men 
started  a  little  program  of  their  own 
including  plans  for  exhibiting  their 
stock  at  the  fairs.  As  a  result,  they 
staged  the  first  real  Guernsey  exhibit 
at  the  Bridgeton  Fair  and  won  many 
honors.  Later  they  went  up  in  Glou¬ 
cester  County  and  revived  a  live  stock 
exhibit  that  had  been  dead  for  several 
years  and  then  they  went  to  Trenton 
Fair  and  carried  off  a  nice  share  of  the 
prize  honors  including  a  grand  cham¬ 
pion  in  the  calf  club  division  and  third 
in  the  open  class.  Last  year  one  of 
their  members  also  brought  home  a 
grand  championship. 

The  roast  duck  dinner  referred  to  is 
the  fitting  climax  to  the  first  season’s 
work  with  the  boosting  of  Guernsey 
cattle  in  Southern  New  Jersey.  Not 
only  was  the  Guernsey  breed  boosted 
at  this  dinner,  but  the  black  and  white 
boosters  turned  out  in  goodly  numbers 
to  join  with  their  rivals. 

The  president  of  the  club,  Herbert 
T.  Borden,  Mickleton,  turned  the  meet¬ 
ing  over  to  William  Chew,  Salem,  edi¬ 
tor  of  one  of  the  big  weekly  papers 


of  Salem  County  who  acted  as  toast¬ 
master. 

Among  the  speakers  were  A.  M.  Hul- 
burt,  Assistant  Director  of  Extension, 
New  Brunswick;  Director  of  Markets, 
E.  A.  Mercker,  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Trenton;  Charles  Cleve¬ 
land,  Eatontown,  the  well  known  cat¬ 
tle  breeder  of  Monmouth  County;  and 
E.  A.  Cattell,  Philadelphia,  the  inter¬ 
nationally  known  after  dinner  speaker. 
Mr.  Cattell  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
this  memorable  occassion.  He  is  a 
former  Salem  County  boy,  who  had 
left  his  home  town  early  in  life  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world,  he  re¬ 
turned  again  after  circling  the  globe 
many  times  and  addressing  vast  aud¬ 
iences  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

The  battle  of  wits  of  the  evening 
was  waged  between  A.  M.  Hulburt  and 
Charles  Cleveland  as  they  sparred  writh 
one  another  over  the  merits  of  the 
Guernsey  cow.  Samuel  Ridgway, 
Salem,  President  of  the  local  Holstein- 
Fresian  Club,  was  accorded  the  honors 
of  the  meeting  with  a  prominent  place 
on  the  program. 


rjpHE  Glassboro  fruit  growers  are 
holding  a  meeting  in  the  Franklin 
Inn  on  November  28  to  map  out  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  trimming,  fertilization  and 
spraying  for  1928.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  American  Agriculturist  car¬ 
ried  an  article  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the 
successful  control  on  the  codling  moth 
the  Glassboro  growers  had  been  able 
to  secure  during  the  last  two  years. 
This  meeting  is  to  map  out  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  coming  year  and  along 
certain  lines  that  Dr.  T.  J.  Headlee,  of 
the  Experiment  Station  staff  has  found 
meets  South  Jersey  conditions. 


jyjUCH  of  interest  has  been  displayed 
in  Warren  County  during  the  past 
week  on  the  staging  of  the  Farm  Pro¬ 
ducts  Showr  in  Hackettstown.  Many 
of  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  sent 
in  exhibits  and  the  prizes  were  donated 
by  the  banks  of  the  county  and  some 
of  the  leading  business  men,  particu¬ 


larly  of  Hackettstown  where  the  show 
was  held. 

The  Rockport  school  won  first  prize 
of  $20,  donated  by  the  Hackettstown 
National  Bank,  while  the  Oliver  prize 
of  $15  was  won  by  Allamuchy  schools. 
Stanley  C.  Oliver,  teacher  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  Hackettstown  school  do¬ 
nated  this  prize.  A  prize  of  $10 
donated  by  W.  J.  Davis,  Hackensack, 
was  awarded  to  Port  Murray  School. 
Other  schools  winning  prizes  were  An¬ 
derson,  Karrsville,  Mt.  Bethel  and 
Quaker  Grove. 

The  second  evening  of  the  show,  J. 
C.  Waller,  farm  management  special¬ 
ist,  New  Brunswick,  spoke  on  the  ag¬ 
ricultural  situation  and  the  pupils  of 
the  High  School  gave  a  three  act  play, 
“Hurry,  Hurry,  Hurry.”  A  poultry 
lecture  by  L.  T.  Barrette,  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  college  was  an  additional  fea¬ 
ture. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

’’pHE  men  folks  in  Passaic  Grange, 
Passaic  County  served  a  novel  sup¬ 
per  to  the  sisters  of  the  grange  on 
November  17.  A  beefsteak  dinner 
was  prepared  and  served  by  the  men 
folks  of  the  grange.  Not  only  was  the 
steak  and  other  things  cooked  by  the 
men,  but  it  was  served  in  perfect  style 
and  later  the  dishes  were  washed  and 
everything  done  by  the  brothers  of  the 
grange.  The  night  following,  the  men 
folks  gave  the  'sisters  a  dance  which 
was  considered  a  real  success. 

Hi  *  * 

r]ff3E  Horticultural  Society  meeting  in 
Atlantic  City  on  December  14  and 
15  promises  to  be  of  more  than  ordin¬ 
ary  interest  from  some  of  the  advance 
tips  that  has  come  our  way.  Among 
the  features  will  be  the  announcement 
of  the  new  spray  schedule  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  T.  J.  Healee  for  use  during 
1928.  There  has  been  a  few  modifi¬ 
cations  that  will  be  made,  following 
the  results  of  the  tests  at  Glassboro 
this  year.  Dr.  Headlee  has  solved  the 
spray  residue  problem  if  his  obser¬ 
vations  this  year  are  followed  out.  We 
will  tell  the  story  after  the  meeting. 

— Amos  Kirby. 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 

house  of  a  half  century  before  convert¬ 
ing  it  into  a  mansion  which  will  as 
long  as  it  stands  remain  an  example 
of  stately  and  dignified  rural  archi¬ 
tecture. 

But  after  all  the  thing  which  gives 
Gerrit  Smith  his  secure  place  in  his¬ 
tory  was  his  passionate  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  the  freedom  of  the  slave. 
He  is  remembered  mainly  as  one  of 
the  outstanding  American  Abolition¬ 
ists.  I  take  it  that  this  together  with 
temperance  reform  were  his  main  in¬ 
terest  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  his  life.  He  brought  to  the  often 
despised  and  sometimes  hated  Cause 
the  prestige  of  wealth  and  culture 
backed  up  by  invincible  courage  and 
conviction.  So  it  came  to  pass  that 
with  the  years  a  long  procession  of 
men  interested  in  the  Cause  came  to 
this  remote  house  on  the  Peterboro 
hills  to  confer  with  the  Master.  Some 
of  them  were  among  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth. 

Where  Abolitionists  Gathered 

Hither  came  that  flaming  evangle 
William  Loyde  Garrison  whom  a  mob 
had  once  paraded  through  the  streets 
of  Boston  with  a  rope  around  his  neck. 
Here  too  came  Charles  Sumner,  the 
urbane,  polished  gentleman,  for  twen¬ 
ty-four  consecutive  years  United 
States  Senator  for  Massachusetts — 
most  eloquent  of  all  the  opponents  of 
slavery.  He  it  was  who.  Congressman 
Preston  Brooks  of  South  Carolina 
felled  unconscious  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  Chamber  by  a  blow  with  a 
cane — testimony  to  the  unrestrained 
bitterness  of  feeling  at  that  time. 
Then  there  was  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
United  States  Senator  for  Ohio,  later 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Lincoln’s 
Cabinet  and  always  an  Abolitionist. 
Also  there  came  Wendell  Phillips,  life 
long  crusader  in  the  Cause  who  on 
December  8,  1859  made  the  funeral 
oration  above  the  body  of  John  Brown 
when  it  was  laid  away  beside  the  great 
moulder  close  by  the  doorway  of  his 
poor  North  Elba  home. 

Probably  there  was  hardly  an  Aboli¬ 
tionist  of  national  reputation  but  soon¬ 
er  or  later  made  the  pilgrimage  to 
confer  with  Gerrit  Smith. 

Then  there  were  others.  John 
Brown  came  often.  Mr.  Miller,  then 
a  boy  in  his  early  teens  remembers 
him  sitting  far  into  the  night  in  con¬ 
ference  with  his  grandfather  in  the 
room  behind  the  library.  I  must  say 
that  it  gives  me  something  like  a  thrill 
to  meet  a  man  who  in  the  flesh  saw 
and  talked  face  to  face  with  John 
Brown.  He  came  for  the  last  time  in 
that  mid-summer  before  his  fantastic 
ill-stared  adventure  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gerrit  Smith 
largely  financed  this  attempt  but  he 
did  it  not  knowing  just  what  Brown’s 
wild  purpose  was.  Had  he  known  he 
surely  would  nto  have  countenanced 
it  because  he  was  wise  enough  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  utter  futility  of  a  servile 
insurrection  directed  against  the  might 
of  the  State  of  Virginia  and  ultimately 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  room  is  almost  a  portrait  gal- 
Jery  of  the  prominent  Abolitionists  of 
that  day  and  among  them  is  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Brown  in  those  last  days  with 
his  great  whitening  beard  which  some¬ 
what  softened  his  rugged  face  but 
above  it  is  the  high,  narrow  forehead 
and  the  seldom-smiling  eyes  of  the 
born  zealot. 

Also  through  the  years  there  came 
many  others  of  humbler  degree.  A 
frequent  visitor  was  Harriet  Tubman. 
She  herself  an  escaped  slave,  subse¬ 
quently  became  a  conductor  on  the 
Underground  Railroad  and,  it  is  said, 
brought  through  to  freedom  not  less 
than  400  of  her  people. 

I  find  many  references  to  Harriet  in 
he  literature  dealing  with  what  John 


The  Story  of  Gerrit  Smith 


Brown  called  “railroad  business.”  She 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  and  confidence  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  prominent  Abolitionists  at  that 
time.  Even  after  the  war  had  begun 
she  managed  to  penetrate  far  south 
of  the  Confederate  lines  and  sometimes 
contrived  to  escape  detection  by  feign¬ 
ing  idiocy. 

Transporting  negroes  by  the  Under¬ 
ground  Railroad  called  for  all  sorts  of 
ingenious  devices.  Women  were  some¬ 
times  sped  on  their  way  by  means  of 
a  very  simple  and  innocent  ruse. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  accustomed  to  drive 
around  the  country  in  an  old  fash¬ 
ioned  closed  buggy  with  a  driver  but 
if  on  certain  occasions  her  place  was 
occupied  by  a  veiled  figure  who  sat  far 
back  in  the  shadow,  inquisitive  people 
had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was 
not  Lady  Smith  taking  her  daily  drive. 

Then  again  and  again  through  the 
years — sometimes  at  midnight  came 
frightened  black  folk  seeking  shelter 
and  concealment.  All  in  all  there  was 
a  long  procession  of  them — sometimes 
singly — sometimes  in  groups  of  three 
or  four — sometimes  men — sometimes 
women  with  babies  in  their  arms.  Mr. 
Miller  says  that  often  in  his  boyhood 
he  helped  take  them  to  hiding  places 
— sometimes  in  the  garret  of  the  house 
or  again  in  the  hay  mows  at  the  barn. 
After  being  fed  and  rested  and  as  op¬ 
portunity  offered  they  could  be  passed 
on  to  Oswego  where  the  Captains  of 
lake  vessels  known  to  Smith  would 
give  them  passage  to  Canada  and 
safety. 

A  Reward  on  His  Head 

Once  in  his  memory  there  came  an 
imperative  knocking  at  the  door  and 
on  answering  it,  there  stood  a  South 
Carolina  sheriff  accompanied  by  a 
plantation  owner  who  demanded  the 
surrender  of  his  fleeing  property.  Ger¬ 
rit  Smith  replied  that  it  was  true  that 
they  had  been  there  but  that  they  were 
now  gone  and  gave  them  permission 
to  freely  search  the  premises.  They 
did  so  and  departed  “in  some  degree 
satisfied.” 

Gerrit  Smith  knew  and  loved  the 
negro  and  that  characteristic  has  per¬ 
sisted  in  those  who  have  followed  him. 
Today  the  servants  and  laborers — 
within  the  house  and  on  the  land  out¬ 
side  are  the  descendants  of  slaves. 
Mr.  Miller  gave  me  the  names  of  two 
colored  families  the  members  of  which 
have  served  his  people  for  four  genera¬ 
tions.  Even  today,  the  village  has  an 
unusual  number  of  colored  for  a  north¬ 
ern  community. 

I  would  like  to  set  down  a  little  of 


the  story  of  a  very  beautiful  rosewood 
table  which  was  shown  me.  When 
Gerrit  Smith  was  in  Congress  he  took 
this  table  to  Washington  with  him 
where  it  served  the  purposes  of  a  very 
gracious  hospitality  in  his  home.  Bit¬ 
ter  feeling  ran  so  high  that  two  south¬ 
ern  states  offered  a  reward  of  $2000 
for  his  body  dead  or  alive,  yet  during 
his  term  of  office  every  member  of 
Congress,  North  and  South  alike,  with 
four  or  five  exceptions  were  guests  at 
this  table.  Around  it  have  been  gath¬ 
ered  all  the  great  Abolition  figures  I 
have  mentioned  and  many  others — and 
at  it  have  been  fed  fugitive  slaves. 

A  Spirit  Needed  Today 

Surely  much  history  has  been  made 
and  many  a  stirring  drama  has  been 
played  in  this  old  mansion  in  the  re¬ 
mote  hamlet  on  the  hills,  I  think  that 
in  our  national  life  today  we  need 
something  of  the  fearlessness  and  the 
devotion  to  an  ideal  which  was  in  the 
heart  of  that  group  of  men  who  cham¬ 
pioned  the  cause  of  Abolition  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  When  William  Loyde  Garrison 
established  the  “Liberator”  at  Boston 
in  1831  he  carried  for  a  motto  this 
uncompromising  declaration  “I  am  in 
earnest.  I  will  not  excuse,  I  will  not 
equivocate,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single 
inch  and  I  will  he  heard.”  Gerrit 
Smith  and  his  associates  fought  for  a 
cause  which  was  surely  unpopular  and 
in  the  minds  of  most  men  hopeless  but 
now  their  place  in  history  is  secure. 

I  believe  our  18th  Amendment  stands 
in  need  of  just  such  heroism  of  spirit. 
It  would  seem  that  for  some  reason 
the  abolition  of  alcohol  has  never  been 
able  to  command  quite  the  same  meas¬ 
ure  of  devotion  or  of  the  crusading 
ideal  which  was  in  the  hearts  of  men 
like  Smith  or  Wendell  Phillips  or  Gar¬ 
rison  or  John  Brown. 

Smith  was  the  head  of  a  vast  busi¬ 
ness  and  he  kept  minute  account  of 
all  his  activities.  In  his  day  one  of 
the  qualifications  for  voting  in  New 
York  State  was  the  possession  of  real 
estate  and  cash  or  other  property  to 
the  value  of  $250 — one  of  his  favorite 
philanthropies  was  to  give  land  to 
negroes  in  order  that  they  might  be¬ 
come  voters  and  it  was  his  habit  to 
appeal  through  various  agencies  for 
the  names  of  worthy  negroes  on  whom 
he  might  bestow  land  and  thus  en¬ 
franchise  them. 

The  usual  amount  of  land  which  he 
gave  was  from  forty  to  fifty  acres  and 
the  recipients  of  this  bounty  were 
chosen  from  every  county  in  the  state. 
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It  was  a  very  remarkable  and  very 
widely  extended  philanthropy. 

In  this  way  he  gave  the  ballot  to 
more  than  3000  men.  He  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bookkeeper  and  wrote  a  fine, 
minute  hand.  It  is  told  of  him  that  in 
his  college  days  he  once  wrote  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  so  that  it  was  legible 
on  a  piece  of  paper  the  size  of  a  dime. 
Mr.  Miller  brought  out  for  my  inspec¬ 
tion  an  ancient  ledger  which  "had  been 
kept  by  his  grandfather  through  many 
years.  It  is  headed  thus: 

“Account  of  my  distribution  of  land 
among  colored  men”  and  then  follows 
this  notation : 

“My  conveyance  is  in  every  instance 
by  quit  claim  deed  and  the  considera¬ 
tion  expressed  in  every  deed  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:”  “Witnesseth  that  the  said 
party  of  the  first  part  for  and  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  one  dollar  and.  of  his  de¬ 
sire  to  have  all  share  in  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  happiness  which  a 
bountiful  God  has  provided  for  all — ” 

That,  I  think,  shows  a  pretty  fine 
spirit  on  the  part  of  this  old  time  lover 
of  men. 

Gerrit  Smith  hated  human  slavery 
with  a  perfect  hatred  but  to  the  slave 
owner  he  was  charitable  and  kind. 
When  the  war  was  over  none  was 
more  anxious  than  he  to  declare  “Let 
us  have  Peace”  and  he  joined  with 
Horace  Greeley  in  affixing  his  name 
to  the  bond  for  the  release  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis.  It  is  certain  that  malice 
had  no  place  in  his  philosophy. 

So  I  left  behind  me  the  old  house  and 
and  its  courtly  Master  with  the  feeling 
that  I  had  enjoyed  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
lightful  experiences  of  my  whole  life. 

By  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


Grease  Spots  On  Maple 
Floor 


The  Barnyard — A  reproduction  of  an  old  wood  cut  which  appeared  in  the  February  1875 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 


How  can  I  remove  old  grease  spots 
from  a  hard  maple  kitchen  floor?  Scrub¬ 
bing  has  no  effect  whatever  upon  them, 
I  wish  to  oil  same  and  would  like  to 
know  about  how  much  oil  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  a  12  by  16  foot  floor  and  how 
it  should  be  applied. 

gOMETIMES  the  most  of  these  grease 
stains  can  be  removed  by  washing 
with  gasoline  and  wiping  up  at  once, 
being  very  careful,  of  course,  about 
danger  from  fire.  Probably  the  surest 
way  is  to  mix  chloride  of  lime  with 
water  to  a  thin  paste.'  Put  it  over  the 
spots  in  a  layer  about  one-fourth  inch 
thick,  being  careful  not  to  let  it  spread 
over  any  but  the  grease  spot.  Let 
it  dry,  scrape  it  off,  and  wash  with 
clear  water.  If  not  successful  at  first, 
repeat  the  operation. 

Oiling  is  a  very  common  method  of 
finishing  maple  and  birch  floors  in 
kitchens,  pantries  ,and  other  places 
where  much  wear  results.  Oiling  is 
simple  and  easily  done  and  is  easily 
kept  in  shape,  but  darkens  the  floor 
considerably.  Good  raw  linseed  oil 
with  a  small  amount  of  turpentine  is 
the  best  material  for  oiling.  A  little 
hot  beeswax  or  paraffin  mixed  with 
the  oil  helps  in  making  a  good  finish. 
Have  the  floor  clean  and  dry,  have  the 
oil  as  hot  as  possible,  apply  the  oil 
generously  with  a  mop,  allow  it  to 
stand  several  minutes  to  soak  in,  then 
wipe  up  thoroughly  with  cloths,  and 
rub  briskly  to  prevent  any  spots  from 
showing. 

The  amount  of  oil  required  will  de¬ 
pend  on  how  much  turpentine  is  used, 
how  closely  the  floor  is  laid,  whether 
it  has  been  oiled  before,  and  how  lib¬ 
erally  it  is  applied  and  wiped  up. 
Usually  about  a  gallon  will  be  required 
for  the  average  kitchen  floor.  An 
oiled  floor  can  be  waxed  if  desired,  but 
this  is  not  usually  done.  A  mop  mois¬ 
tened  with  some  of  the  oil  is  used  for 
wiping  up  the  dust  and  dirt  which 
accumulates  on  an  oiled  floor.  If 
scrubbed  often,  the  oil  will  be  removed 
and  the  floor  will  have  to  be  re-oiled. 
The  chief  objection  to  oiling  is  that  it 
gradually  darkens  a  floor. — I.  W.  D. 
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Tallow  For  l  eather 
Dressing 

t  have  some  beef  tallow  which  I  should 
1’ke  to  use  for  greasing’  shoes,  harness, 
etc"  Can  you  give  me  a  recipe  for  mak¬ 
ing  suctif 

rrira  fallowing  recipe  is  given  in  the 
Scientific  American  Cyclopedia  of 
Formulas: 

“A  good  oil  for  farm  and  team  har¬ 
ness  is  made  by  melting  three  pounds 
of  beef  tallow,  but  do  not  let  it  boil, 
then  pour  in  gradually  one  pound  of 
neat's  foot  oil  and  stir  till  cold.  If 
properly  prepared,  the  grease  will  be 
smooth  and  soft.  A  little  lampblack 
may  be  used  to  color.” 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  a  better 
recipe,  we  should  be  glad  to  heai  f i  om 
them. — I.  W.  D. 


udiat  is  wrong.  But  usually  the  cylin¬ 
der  rings  or  valves  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  trouble.—/.  W.  D. 


Refiling  Fire  Extinguishers 

What  chemical  solutions  could  be  used 
for  refilling  the  hand  pumping  type  fire 
extinguishers,  which  would  be  nonfreez¬ 
ing?  x 

rPHE  safest  thing  is  to  use  the  same 
material  in  these  extinguishers  as 
they  were  originally  filled  with,  buy¬ 
ing  it  in  cans  through  the  manufac¬ 
turers  o  ftheir  local  agents.  Carbon 
tetrachloride  or  some  modification  of 
it  is  the  solution  most  commonly  used 
for  this  type  of  fire  extinguisher. 
There  are  other  excellent  fire  extin¬ 
guishing  chemicals,  but  not  many  that 
can  be  used  in  the  hand  pumping 
type. — I.  W.  D. 

Gleaning  Sediment  Out  Of 
Batteries 

I  have  a  32-volt  farm  lighting  plant  and 
some  of  my  batteries  are  filled  wth  sedi¬ 
ment  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  plates,  al¬ 
though  the  plates  seem  to  be  in  good 
condition  otherwise.  Can  this  sediment 
be  cleaned  out  and  if  so,  how?  Can  you 
tell  me  how  to  charge  storage  E-bat¬ 
teries  from  my  32-volt  plant?— A.  H. 

T  KNOW  of  no  very  practical  way  of 
1  cleaning  out  this  sediment  except  to 
remove  the  plates,  pour  out  the  elec¬ 
trolyte,  and  then  flush  out  the  sedi¬ 
ment.  It  would  he  well  for  you  to  get 
a  service  man  to  help  you  with  this, 
because  he  should  at  the  same  time 
examine  the  positive  plates  and  sepa¬ 
rators  carefully  and  see  if  any  of  them 
need  replacing.  Usually  by  the  time 
the  sediment  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  plates,  the  positive  plates  begin  to 
need  replacing  and  often  the  separa¬ 
tors  as  well,  and  this  is  the  propei 
time  to  look  after  them.—/.  W.  D. 


Gas  Engine  Blows  Back 
Through  Oil  Gup 


Mv  1%  H.  P.  gas  engine  has  been  giv¬ 
ing  ^  me  trouble  with  the  oil  not  going 
down  when  the  engine  is  running,  the 
compression  seeming  to  come  back  into 
the  glass  instead  of  working  down  into 
tlw  cylinder.  Have  tried  to  overcome 
this  by  buying  a  new  glass  gauge  w  i 
the  pipe,  and  also  have  put  in  new  rings 
and  pistons,  but  it  works  no  better  than 
with  the  old  but  acts  just  the  sf.rTi 
Have  also  tried  different  oils  both  light 
and  medium,  but  with  no  success.  Could 
the  trouble  be  in  the  engne  valves .  Any 
suggestions  will  be  appreciated. 

"VfOUR  trouble,  it  appears,  is  entirely 
A  in  your  oil  cup.  There  is  or  should 
be  in  each  lubricator  a  small  ball  valve 
which  lies  so  as  to  leave  the  passage 
open,  but  when  the  compression  starts 
back  rises  a  little  and  closes  the  open¬ 
ing.  Occasionally  gum  and  lint  col¬ 
lects  enough  to  make  this  ball  valve 
sluggish  or  to  keep  it  from  closing 
properly.  Usually  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  empty  out  the  oil  and  wash  the 
cup  thoroughly  with  gasoline  or  kero¬ 
sene.  If  this  does  not  remedy  the 
trouble,  take  the  matter  up  v.nth  the 
service  department  of  the  engine  firm 
and  see  if  they  cannot  tell  you  just 


Firing  Dynamite  With  Stor¬ 
age  Batteries 

I  have  a  6-8  volt  storage  battery  which 
I  should  like  to  use  for  tiring  charges 
of  dynamite  where  the  electric  blasting 
caps  are  used.  Is  this  practical  and  ad- 
visable?  Any  suggestions  will  be  ap¬ 
preciated. — C.  D.  L 

WHILE  it  is  entirely  possible  to  ex¬ 
plode  dynamite  charges  either  with 
dry  cells  or  with  automobile  storage 
batteries,  I  do  not  consider  it  safe  or 
advisable  to  do  so.  To  be  sure  I  was 
right  in  this,  I  havdPtaken  the  matter 
up  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  with  several  of  the  land  clear¬ 
ing  experts,  and  with  some  of  the  ex¬ 
perts  from  explosive  companies.  In 
every  case,  these  experts  have  warned 
against  doing  this  ,and  have  advised 
the  use  of  the  regular  blast  firing  gen¬ 
erators  ordinarily  used.  If  you  do  not 
feel  that  you  can  afford  to  buy  such 
a  magneto,  it  is  very  likely  that  there 
is  one  in  your  neighborhood  that  you 
could  rent  for  a  few  days  or  even  bor¬ 
row.  See  your  county  adviser  and  see 
if  he  cannot  help  you  out.  This  is  a 
case  where  it  is  better  to  be  safe  than 
sorry,  and  where  one  slip  might  be  a 
case  for  the  coroner. 

Power  Required  to  l’1  ire  a  Dap 

The  average  blasting  cap  requires 
about  iy2  amperes  to  fire  successfully, 
with  the  necessary  voltage  to  force  the 
current  through  the  cap  and  the 

amount  of  wire  used.  Four  good  dry 
cells  in  series  or  an  ordinary  six  volt 
storage  battery,  with  the  usual  250 

feet  of  double  strand  No.  14  rubber 
covered  copper  wire,  should  handle 

from  two  to  three  charges  at  one  time 
without  trouble.  Induction  coils  and 

small  telephone  magnetos  will  in  gen¬ 
eral  not  give  sufficient  amperage  to 
handle  blasting  successfully.  In  firing 
two  or  three  charges  at  the  same 
time  with  batteries,  connect  the  caps 
in  parallel,  or  with  each  cap  having 
one  firing  wire  connected  to  one  of  the 
heavy  line  wires  and  the  other-  firing 
wire  to  the  other  line  wire.  This 
makes  each  cap  a  separate  path 
through  which  the  current  can  go. 

Dry  Ceils  More  Preferable 
“Dry  cells  are  preferable  to  storage 
batteries  for  farm  blasting  service  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  require  the  same  at-  ; 
tention  and  skill  to  maintain  them  in 
proper  condition.  When  using  chy 
cells  or  storage  batteries  the  following 
precautions  should  be  observed: 

(1)  Be  sure  that  the  battery  is  in 
good  condition.  The  condition  of  the 
cells  can  be  determined  by  use  of  a 
small  lamp  if  a  meter  is  not  available. 

(2)  Do  not  connect  either  of  the 
firing  wires  to  the  battery  terminals 
until  the  explosives  and  electric  de¬ 
tonator  are  in  place  and  all  other  con¬ 
nections  have  been  made  and  every  one 
is  out  of  the  danger  zone. 

(3)  Disconnect  both  wires  from  the 
battery  terminals  as  soon  as  the  shot 
has  been  made. 

(4)  If  the  shot  fails  to  fire,  dis¬ 
connect  the  firing  wires  from  the  bat¬ 
tery  terminals  at  once  and  wait  ten 
minutes  before  investigating  the  cause 
of  the  mis-fire. 

(5)  Inclose  the  batteries  in  the  in¬ 
sulated  box  that  is  provided  with  a 
cover.  This  cover  should  close  down 
over  the  battery  terminals  when  the 
wires  are  disconnected. 

(6)  Use  rubber  covered  leading 
wire.  Splices  should  be  well  made, 
both  from  an  electrical  and  mechani¬ 
cal  standpoint  and  the  joints  covered 
with  tape. — /.  W.  D. 


Carrying  your  products 

to  market 

THIS  year  1,066,992  carloads  of  farm  and  animal  products 
have  been  hauled  by  New  York  Central  Lintes.  In  one 
great  train  these  cars  would  extend  8,800  miles,  or  neai  y 
three  times  across  the  continent. 

To  move  your  products  promptly  is  one  of  the  chief  tasks,  of 
the  New  York  Central.  To  have  cars  when  and  where  you 
want  them  is  no  light  task  in  itself.  Some  idea  of  its  magni¬ 
tude  is  gained  from  the  equipment  that  is  now  m  use 
127,822  box  cars,  5,753  stock  cars,  2,700  caboose  cars,  13,862 
refrigerator  cars  and  5,100  passenger  coaches.  These  re 
hauled  bv  more  than  6,000  locomotives.  During  1927,  lid 
locomotives  and  5,808  cars  have  been  purchased. 

To  study  your  needs  and  cooperate  in  the  interests  of  more 
successful  farming  is  the  purpose  of  the  Agricultural  Redons 
Department.  By  working  closely  with  you,  this  departmen . 
hopes  that  it  may  help  you  make  1928  more  prosperous 

than  1927. 

That  your  Christmas  will  be  merry  is  the  wish  of 
the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &Albany-Michigan  Central-Big  Four-Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
la  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Sttmon  Dettou,  ^  . 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  os  nasr  vja>  _  - 
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Handsome  Utility  Lamp  FREE 
With  the  Beautiful  New 
Diamond  ART  LAMP 

Wonderful  offer.  Valuable 
Lamp  Given  Free  to  quickly  intro*  - 
duce  the  beautiful  new  Diamond  Art  Lamp. 

Hand  Decorated  Burnished  Ivory  and  Rose 
Shade.  Antique  Bronze  Base.  Greatest  light 
improvement  of  age.  Brilliant,  soft,  white 
light,  restful  to  eyes.  20  times  brighter 
than  wick  lamps  at  half  the  cost. 

Burns  96%  air— 4%  gasoline  -33; 

kerosene  (coal-oil).  Easy toop-  gljjfjfl  (1(19(1(1!; 
erate.  Nochimneys  to  clean.  No  J|UiyUUilU===! 
smoke.  No  soot.  No  odor.  Low 
priced.  Guaranteed. 

FREE  HOME  TRIAL} 

No  risk,  no  obligation.  Try  for  30  days 
and  return  if  not  satisfied.  Just  write 
today  for  this  FREE  Trial  and  Amazing 
™2-for-  1  ”  Offer  to  quickly  introduce 
this  beautiful  light  in  your  locality.  Be 
the  first  to  send  your  name  and  address. 

Write  NOW  before  you  miss  this  wonw 
derful  opportunity. 

THE  AKRON  LAMP  CO. 

1152  Lamp  Building,  Akron,  0, 


1 1  Wifi 


300 

Candle 

Power 

Burns 
96  % 
Air! 


AGENT  SI 

Make  BIG 
MONEY.  New 
gplao.  Simply 
[t  accept  orders 
'land  distribute 
I  free  lamps! 

A Write  for  Free 
^Outfit  Offer. 


SHIPFURSi 


newYORK 

THE  WORLD’Sf 
LARGEST  FUR  MARKET 

You’ll  Get  Better  Grading  and 
Biggest  Pay  For  Your  Catch 

TRAPPERS!  We  need  all  your  Furs. 
Send  trial  shipment.  If  requested  we 
will  hold  separate  for  your  approval. 
Your  Big  Check  will  convince  you 
that  Herskovits  is  the  House  to  Deal 
with. 

CD  TIT  Guaranteed  price  lists,  market  re- 
tKLt  ports,  shipping  tags,  etc. 

Write  Now  to 

W.  Irving  Herskovits  Fur  Co.,  Inc. 
44T  West  28th  St.,  New  York  City 


$50M125  Weekly 


Paid  Autoi  Expert# 

Complete  course  of  training  in 
8  weeks.  Satisfaction  or  money 
back.  Write  for  liig  auto  hook 

FREE  and  special  low  tuition 
offer,  including  R.  R-  fare  ana 
board  and  Free  Genera!  Elec* 

MC  SWEENY  Auto,  Tractor  and  Electrical  Schools 
Dept.  28-T-3  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Cleveland*  Ohio 


TRAP 

TAGS 

WITH 

WIRE. 


Im'u  a  mmm  hum . . . .  111 

Copper  or  aluminum.  Name  and  address  stamped  in 
each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags  50c;  45  tags  $1.00;  100  tags 
$2.00,  postpaid.  Write  plainly.  Order  now  don  t  wait. 

BIVINS,  BOX  601  SUMMIT,  NEW  YORK 

CI/I  TTVTl/'C  Muskrats,  Raccoon,  Mink, 
DEV UlN  1X0, and  all  other  kinds  of  raw- 
furs  wanted.  Write  for  free  price  kU-J 
Charles  A.  Kaune,  278  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery,  N.  XSt 


How  Far  Have  W omen  Progressed  ? 

Home  Managing  Not  What  It  Was  When  the  A.  A.  Was  Young 


THE  human  peculiarity  of  re¬ 
membering  only  the  extremes 
of  pleasure  or  of  pain  some¬ 
times  leads  us  to  completely 
ignore  how  things  happened  in  the 
majority  of  cases.  The  “good  old 
days ”  that  we  hear  mentioned  with 
such  tenderness  of  recollection  were 


child-bearing,  and  poor  housing  under 
rigorous  weather  conditions. 

When  American  Agriculturist  was 
young,  each  household  was  a  small  fac¬ 
tory  within  itself  with  the  mother  as 
superintendent,  and  the  rest  of  the 
family  as  co-workers.  Such  a  variety 
of  processes  as  they  had  to  perform  in 


Governor  Smith  visits  old  log  cabin.  The  picture  shows  the  exhibit  of  a  pioneer  home  by 
the  New  York  Agricultural  Society  at  the  State  Fair.  The  Governor  was  much  interested  and 
ad  his  picture  taken.  From  left  to  right  the  persons  in  the  picture  are:  Mrs.  Lavina  Jenman, 
Governor  Smith,  Mrs.  Amanda  Broman,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Eastman.  We  do  not  know  the 
name  of  the  lucky  baby  whom  Governor  Smith  “borrowed”  to  make  the  scene  more  home  like. 


good  probably  from  a  standpoint  of 
youth  when  hopes  are  high  and  life  is 
pleasant,  no  matter  what  are  the  ma¬ 
terial  surroundings.  But  viewed  from 
the  vantage  ground  of  housekeeper  and 
home  maker  the  best  time  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  age. 

This  is  aside  from  the  social  com¬ 
plications  brought  about  by  having  so 
many  influences  which  draw  the  fam¬ 
ily  apart.  In  the  early  days  a  woman 
was  practically  certain  that  under  nor¬ 
mal  circumstances  her  family  would 


Fig  89. 

An  old  kitchen  stove  just  one  step  ahead  of 
the  fireplace. 

all  be  under  their  own  roof  tree  every 
night.  Poor  lights,  slow  conveyances, 
and  poor  roads  did  not  entice  one  to 
travel  unless  he  had  to  go  and  the  few 
community  affairs  did  not  come  often 
enough  to  present  much  of  a  family 
problem.  Besides  that,  when  a  woman 
married  she  presumably  renounced  the 
world  ,the  flesh  and  the  devil  and  de¬ 
voted  herself,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
business  of  the  family.  And  it  was  no 
small  business,  you  may  rest  assured. 
It  was  a  matter  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that 
many  Puritan  households  had  three  or 
four  mothers — in  succession,  of  course. 
The  average  age  attained  by  women 
in  those  days  was  approximately  twen¬ 
ty-seven  years,  the  early  deaths  being 
a  result  of  a  combination  of  hard, 
woric  eqriv  marriap-es  and  excessive 


order  to  be  fed,  sheltered  and  clothed. 
Spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  sewing, 
baking,  curing  and  drying  of  foods, 
nursing  the  sick,  and  sometimes  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fields — no  wonder  they  arose 
t  before  day  and  toiled,  far  into  the 
night. 

It  is  a  stirring  story  of  a  country’s 
development  to  look  back  and  see  how 
one  after  the  other  of  these  processes 
has  been  withdrawn  from  the  home 
and  set  up  as  a  community  industry; 
we  have  the  great  spinning,  weaving 
and  dyeing  mills  v/ith  highly  special¬ 
ized  machinery  and  skilled  workers; 
even  the  small  communities  have  bak¬ 
eries  and  launderies  while  in  the  larger 
places  one  can  buy  almost  any  article 
of  food  ready  to  serve.  True  enough, 
there  are  still  remote  sections  even  in 
New  York  state  that  have  practically 
none  of  these  community  industries, 
but  modern  household  conveniences 
have  so  reduced  the  time  and  labor 
element  that  a  woman  no  longer  is 
tied  to  the  home  from  morn  till  night. 
Of  course,  speedier  methods  of  travel 
and  better  roads  do  much  to  break 
down  the  stay-at-home-ness.  The  tele¬ 
phone,  radio,  and  daily  -newspaper  do 
still  more  to  make  a  woman  feel  that 
the  world  is  her  home  instead  of  being 
limited  to  her  own  door  yard.  In  fact, 
it  is  this  change  in  attitude  of  mind 
which  is  the  most  significant  feature 
of  American  development.  A  woman 
may  have  a  home  and  a  family  but  she 
also  has  a  part  in  community  life,  as 
member  of  the  school  board,  as  party 
committeewoman  or  in  a  dozen  other 
capacities  having  to  do  with  the  larger 
housekeeping  of  community  or  state. 

If  we  go  back  even  for  hundreds  of 
years  and  into  the  history  of  countries 
other  than  our  own,  we  find  that  food 
recipes  do  not  vary  a  great  deal.  But 
the  utensils  and  appliances  used  in 
preparing  foods  show  a  most  remarka¬ 


ble  advance.  We  don’t  have  to  go  back 
so  very  far,  certainly  not  over  two 
generations,  to  find  that  kitchen  ranges 
were  almost  totally  unknown.  Bak¬ 
ing  bread  meant  hours  of  pre-heating 
the  brick  or  “Dutch”  oven  by  burning 
wood  or  charcoal  within  its  walls  until 
thoroughly  heated  through.  Then  the 
fire  was  raked  out  and  the  loaves  in¬ 
serted.  If  the  yeast  was  good  and  if 
the  oven  was  just  right,  results  were 
satisfactory.  Be  it  said  to  the  ever¬ 
lasting  credit  of  our  foremethers  that 
results  were  usually  satisfactory,  but 
what  a  lot  of  time  and  effort — and 
skill  it  took  to  produce  these  every¬ 
day  necessities.  Old  illustrations  of 
some  of  the  first  portable  ranges  show 
that  they  were  an  adaptation  of  the 
built-in  Dutch  oven,  which  of  course, 
being  a  section  of  the  big  chimney, 
was  immovable.  Contrast  that  process 
with  the  speedy  oil  stoves,  or  gas  for 
cooking  purposes  which  practically 
every  rural  home  can  afford  in  one 
form  or  another. 

Or  in  the  matter  of  clothing  alone 
the  modern  woman  who  thinks  she 
hasn  t  time  to  make  her  own  dresses 
would  have  considered  that  phase  of 
its  development  only  a  small  part  if 
she  had  lived  in  what  Jared  Van 
Wagenen  calls  the  Golden  Age  of 
Homespun.  She  then  took  the  raw 
wool  after  it  had  been  shorn  from  her 
own  flocks  (this  was  usually  done  by 
the  men,  however)  spun,  wove  and 
dyed  it  before  she  had  what  a  woman 
today  takes  for  granted  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  dress.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  clothes  were  made  to  last  and 
were  worn  until  they  were  worn  out. 
The  one  item  of  sewing  machine  alone 
has  revolutionized  home  sewing.  My 
grandmother  had  the  first  sewing  ma¬ 
chine  in  her  village,  an  old  chain  stitch 
affair  which  was  much  faster  than 
doing  things  by  hand  but  which  had 
disadvantages  if  the  end  loop  was  not 
securely  fastened.  It  was  exchanged 
later  for  the  lockstitch  machine  which 
is  still  somewhere  about  the  old  place. 
Nowadays  when  milady  sits  down  to 
her  electric  machine  which  requires  no 
effort  on  hgr  part  beyond  guiding  the 
material  and  pressing  a  lever  or  but¬ 
ton,  it  might  be  wholesome  for  her  to 
remember  what  an  effort  it  sometimes 


was  to  even  run  the  first  rather  cum¬ 
bersome,  foot-pedal  affairs. 

Fortunately  for  women,  along  with 
simplification  of  household  processes 
has  come  simpler  clothing.  Instead  of 
the  elaborate  ruffling,  fluting  and  tuck¬ 
ing— all  by  hand— which  embellished 
all  the  clothing  from  infant’s  petitcoat 
to  man’s  shirt  bosom,  art  and  health 
demand  fewer  conflicting  decorative 
features  and  less  clothing  altogether. 
Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  wom- 


WASHING  DAY 
IX  THE  DARK  AGES! 


TO  HOUSEKEEPERS  EVERYWHERE 

If  you  don’t  want  J'onr  clothes  twisted  and  wrenched,  and 
pulled  to  pieces  by  the  above  old-fashioned  Bacx-bkeak- 
ino,  wTBst-stkaining  and  clothes-destroying  process 
of  washing  and  wringing,  go  before,  next  washing-day  and 
bay  one  of  the  best  labor-saving,  clothes-saving,  health- 
saving,  time-saving,  and  MONBr-SAVixG  inventions  of  tha 
age, 

THE 


This  old  wringer  was  enthusiastically  adver¬ 
tised  as  a  great  boon  to  women — compare  it 
with  the  modern  washing  tools. 


en’s  and  children’s  clothing  have 
evolved  far  more  rapidly  and  have 
come  nearer  reaching  hygienic  per¬ 
fection  than  have  the  men’s  styles 
which  have  changed  alomst  not  at  all 
during  the  past  thirty  years. 

Just  the  other  day  a  woman  re¬ 
marked,  “Well  .babies  are  less  trouble 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 


The  modern  well  organized  kitchen  has  cut  women’s  work  in  half  and  made  it  infinitely 
more  interesting;  but  there  are  still  too  many  kitchens  where  all  the  work  is  done  by  back  and 
heart  breaking  hand  drudgery. 


Up  From  Drudgery 

( Continued  from,  Page  8) 
huts  with  the  chinks  stuffed  with  clay; 
the  walls  had  no  plaster  and  the  win¬ 
dows  had  no  glass.  The  furniture  was 
such  as  they  themselves  had  made. 
Their  grain  was  threshed  by  driving 
horses  over  it  in  the  open  field.  When 
they  gathered  it  they  used  a  rude 
pestle  and  mortar,  or  placed  it  in  the 
hollow  of  a  stone  and  beat  it  with  an¬ 
other.” 

Of  course,  there  had  been  a  few  im¬ 
provements  over  this  period  described 
by  MacMaster  by  1842  when  the  first 
volume  of  American  Agriculturist  was 
published,  but  the  changes  were  not  as 
marked  as  one  might  think  for  the 
age  of  machinery  had  not  yet  arrived. 

In  fact,  H.  G.  Wellfc,  the  great  modern 
historian,  says  that  man  has  made  a 
greater  stride  in  the  material  and  me¬ 
chanical  conditions  of  his  life  in  the 
last  hundred  years  (mostly  since  1842) 
than  he  made  during  the  entire  world’s 
history  from  the  beginning  of  the  age 
of  cultivation  up  to  the  nineteenth 
century. 

This  tremendous  change  in  the 
standard  of  life  of  people  in  the  85- 
year  lifetime  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  has  been  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
introduction  of  machinery.  How  much 
easier  it  is  for  the  body,  how  much 
more  stimulating  to  the  mind,  for  a 
man  to  sit  on  a  modern  harvester  and 
drive  the  team  or  tractor,  than  it  is 
to  work  all  day  with  bended  back, 
swinging  a  scythe  or  a  cradle.  How 
much  more  interesting  mechanical  in¬ 
ventions  have  made  life  today  than  it 
was  eighty- five  years  ago. 

A  Challenge  for  the  Future 

We  like  to  think  of  the  service 
which  American  Agriculturist  ren¬ 
dered  to  its  farmer  readers  during  this 
period  of  such  tremendous  and  vital 
changes.  In  looking  back  over  and 
reading  the  volumes  of  the  old  issues 
we  think  the  part  played  by  this  paper 
was  well  done.  That  which  was  un¬ 
tried  and  unwise  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  advised  against,  but  both  its 
editorial  and  advertising  columns  have 
constantly  been  filled  with  constructive 
and  enlightening  descriptions  and  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  the  newest  and  best  of  farm 
practices  and  equipment,  and  it  has 
entered  into  the  spirit  and  life  of  its 
people  and  the  times  so  that  during 
this  most  wonderful  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  played  its  part  as  a  guide 
toward  better  and  happier  standards. 

What  of  the  future?  Great  as  has 
been  the  development  of  mechanical 
equipment  in  the  last  eighty-five  years, 
still  wider  fields  open  ahead.  Agri¬ 
culture  now  stands  at  the  brink  of  an- 
other  era  of  mechanical  progress 
through  the  application  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  electrical  power  and  as  the 
past  twenty-five  years  may  be  called 
the  era  of  the  gas  engine,  so  will  the 
next  twenty-five  receive  its  power  and 
light  from  electrical  energy.  With  all 
the  wonderful  advance  that  has  been 
made,  man  has  only  scratched  the  sur¬ 
face.  Our  machines  will  seem  as 
crude  to  posterity  as  our  father’s 
mechanics  and  methods  do  to  us. 

With  all  the  progress  that  is  sure  to 
come,  may  it  be  the  privilege  of 
American  Agriculturist  to  continue  to 
serve  its  people  as  it  has  in  the  won¬ 
derful  eighty-five  years  of  its  past. 
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.  DEPT.  STORES 

FROMXOAST  TO  COAST 


NEW  YORK 

Amsterdam 

Auburn 

Cortland 

Dunkirk 

Elmira 

Geneva 

Hornell 

Ithaca 

Little  Falls 

Newburgh 

Ole  an 

Oneonta 

Rome 

Watertown 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 
Beaver  Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Brad  dock 
Bradford 
Carlisle 
Chambersburg 
CoatesviUe 
Du  Bcic 
Frankiin 
Greensburg 
Grove  City 
Hanover 
Indi  ana 
Jeanette 
Lancaster 
Leb  anon 
McKeesport 
Meadville 
Monessen 
Mount  Carmel 
Mount  Pleasant 
New  Kensington 

Oil  City 

Pittston 

Pottstown 

Shamokin 

Sharon 

Shenandoah 

Stroudsburg 

Titusville 

Uniontown 

Warren 

Washington 

Waynesboro 

Williamsport 

MARYLAND 

Frederick 

NEW  JERSEY 
Vineland 
Salem 

W.  VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Grafton 
Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 
Welch 


This  Christmas 


GIVE  and  SAVE ! 

Enjoy  the  Economies  Offered  by  Our  Vast 

Buying  Resources 


THE  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
mas  is  the  spirit  of 


Toilet  Preparations 

Sold  Exclusively 
In  Our  Stores 
Delightful  Gifts  for 
the  Holidays 
Face  Powder  in  neat  con¬ 
tainer  . 49c 

Talcum  Powder  in  glass 

jar . 49c 

Toilet  Water  in  glass  bot¬ 
tle . 98c 

Set  of  three  packed  in 
handsome  satin-lined  box, 
$1.98 

When  ordering  by  mail, 
add  5c  for  each  article  to 
cover  parcel  postage — 15c 
for  the  set. 


/  Tacie  W 

Giving!  The  rest  of  the  U 
year  ’round  we  plan  and 
devise  to  conserve  what 
we  have  and  add  per¬ 
chance  to  our  worldly 
stores.  Then  Christmas 
comes  with  its  wholesome 
traditions  and  symbols — 
its  glistening  candles,  its 
radiant  mistletoe,  its 
kindly  faced,  gift-laden 

Santa  Claus.  Into  the  cover  parcel  postage — isc  j 

universal  heart  of  man-  for  the  set.  j 

kind  comes  the  feeling  *  .  -  -  - 

that  living  for  others  is  after  all  the  'round.  Your  Christmas  Dollar  will  go 
most  glorious  experience  that  Life  holds,  a  long  way  here.  The  resultant  savings 
Your  nearest  J.  C.  Penney  Company  will  provide  additional  gifts  for  those 
Store  is  anxious  to  help  you  celebrate  whom  you  have  not  been  able  to  include 
Christmas-tide  in  fullest  accord  with  the  on  your  gift  list  before. 


spirit  of  the  season  and 
with  economies.  You  will 
find  in  our  Store  a  wide 
assortmentofqualitymer- 
chandise  admirably  suited 
for  the  purpose.  Toys  and 
practical  gifts  for  the  chil¬ 
dren,  wearing  apparel  and 
footwear  of  all  kinds  for 
the  man,  woman  and 
youngster,  useful  and  at¬ 
tractive  accessories  for 
the  home  itself. 

And  our  Christmas 
prices  are  the  same  low 
prices  enj'oyed  the  year 


Please  send  your 
address  so  that  we 
can  send  our  Store 
News  Catalogs  to 
you  from  time  to 
time. 


The  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  wishesits 
millions  of  custo¬ 
mers  a  Merry 
Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year. 


How  Far  Have  Women 
Progressed? 

(Continued  from  Page  2 k) 
now  than  when  I  was  bringing  up 
mine.  They  sleep  and  eat  better  and 
are  usually  better  behaved.”  Now 
that  is  a  great  admission,  coming  from 
a  woman  whose  superior  age  really  en¬ 
titles  her — if  it  ever  does — to  say  with 
doubtful  shakes  of  the  head,  “It  was 
not  so  in  my  day.” 

One  could  write  at  length  about  the 
changes  which  have  come  about  in  the 


household— and  it  is  predominantly  a 
change  in  utensils  and  appliances, 
usually  for  the  better.  Instead  of 
heavy  cumbercome  copper  and  iron 
kettles  we  have  lighter  aluminum  or 
enamel  ones,  instead  of  brooms  we 
have  vacuum  cleaners,  in  place  of 
washing  by  hand  we  have  electric  or 
other  power  washers,  instead  of  taking 
care  of  several  fireplaces  or  stoves  and 
lamps  the  central  heating  or  lighting 
unit  functions,  and  so  on  and  on  we 
might  go. 

With  the  advance  in  household  con¬ 
veniences  which  allow  the  mother 
more  time  for  outside  interests  have 
arisen  problems  of  keeping  her  family 
life  intact  which  her  grandmother 
never  had  to  face.  So  perhaps  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  instead  of 
being  the  mechanical  engineer  which 
circumstances  required  in  early  stages 
of  American  civilization,  she  has  be¬ 
come  more  of  a  social  engineer.  The 
mechanical  aspect  has  not  been  entire¬ 
ly  lost  for  all  these  contrivances  have 
to  be  adjusted  and  operated — a  task 
which  in  itself  requires  no  mean 


ability. 

In  no  sense  do  we  wish  to  detract 
from  the  glory  and  honor  due  our  fore¬ 
mothers,  but  we  firmly  believe  that 
they  themselves  would  rejoice  with  us 
that  women  nowadays  have  it  easier 
than  they  themselves  did. 

By  Grace  W.  Huckett. 


gather  a  little  shellac  will  close  the 
crevice  and  often  save  decay  starting 
at  that  point.  It  is  a  gum  dissolved 
in  alcohol  and  will  keep  indefinitely  if 
kept  closed  air  tight. — L.  H.  C. 


Shellac  Gomes  Handy 

gHELLAC  is  an  article  that  few  peo¬ 
ple  use  much  or  understand  the 
value  of.  It  is  rather  costly  and  yet 
goes  so  far  it  will  not  prove  expensive. 
It  is  a  waterproof  coating  that  really 
sets  so  close  that  it  will  not  crack  off, 
or  be  easily  scratched  or  worn  off,  and 
can  be  used  on  almost  any  article  that 
we  want  to  protect  from  the  air  or 
moisture.  It  also  gives  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face  that  does  not  stick  like  varnish 
so  often  does.  When  used  on  hoe 
handles,  ax  handles,  and  other  wooden 
objects  that  are  subject  to  handling  it 
preserves  both  gloves  and  handles  from 
wear  and  prevents  splinters.  Where 
wood  passes  into  or  under  anything 
that  might  permit  a  little  moisture  to 


Outlet  For  Septic  Tank 

We  are  going  to  put  in  a  septic  tank 
and  we  want  to  know  if  we  can  let  the 
outlet  run  to  the  ditch  on  the  road.  The 
tank  will  be  about  100  feet  from  the  road 
and  the  waste  will  run  about  100  feet  in 
the  ditch  in  the  road  and  then  flow  back 
on  the  farm  into  a  gulf.  The  ditch  has 
quite  a  fall  as  the  road  is  very  steep. 
— R.  M. 

WHERE  I  have  seen  this  done,  I 
have  always  found  that  it  was  very 
unsatisfactory.  The  odor  during  the 
summer  months  was  very  strong  and 
made  a  nuisance.  I  don’t  say  it  can’t 
be  done,  but  I  should  advise  against 
it. 

Better  by  far  install  100  feet  or  so 
of  ordinary  drain  tile  as  explained  in 
Cornell  Extension  Bulletin,  No.  46. 
This  you  can  get  by  merely  writing, 
Mailing  Department,  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Ithaca,  New  York. — F.  G.  B. 
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Use  Less  Flour 
When  You  Use 


OCCIDENT 

Try  OCCIDENT  Special  Patent, 
but  use  LESS  flour  to  make  the  same 
number*  of  loaves.  OCCIDENT, 
because  of  its  high  gluten  content, 
absorbs  more  water. 


Use  one  sack.  Try  as  many  bakings 
as  you  wish.  If  you  aren’t  thoroughly 
satisfied,  for  any  reason,  the  FULL 
purchase  price  will  be  refunded.  Your 
dealer  is  authorized  to  return  it  to  you. 

RUSSELL  MILLER  MILLING  CO. 

General  Offices,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 


OCCIDENT 

FLOURKW' 


Just  Completed 
and  the  Outstanding  Success 
of  the  City 

The  Belvedere  Hotel 

48th  Street,  West  of  Broadway 
New  York  City 
Times  Square’s  Finest  Hotel 
Within  convenient  walking-  dis¬ 
tance  to  important  business 
centers  and  theatres. 

Ideal  transit  facilities. 

450  Rooms  450  Baths 

Every  Room  an  Outside  Room — 
with  Two  Large  Windows 
Large  Single  Rooms  Size  11x6x20 
with  Bath,  $4.00  per  day 
For  Two,  $5.00 — 

Twin  Beds,  $6.00 
Large  Double  Rooms,  Twin 
Beds,  Bath  $6.00  per  Day 
Special  Weekly  Rates 
Furnished  or  Unfurnished  Suites 
with  Serving  Pantries, 

$95  to  $150  per  Month 
Moderately  Priced  Restaurant 
featuring  a  peerless  cuisine 
Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request 

CURTIS  A.  HALE, 

Managing  Director 


Cuticura  Soap 

Best  for  Baby 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cuticura  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass. 

. . .  i— — mmmmm 


Home-made  Remedy 
Stops  Gough  Quickly 

Finest  cough  medicine  you  ever  used. 

Family  supply  easily  made. 

Saves  about  $2. 


You  might  be  surprised  to  know  that 
the  best  thing  you  can  use  for  a  severe 
cough  is  a  remedy  which  is  easily  pre¬ 
pared  at  home  in  just  a  few  moments. 
It’s  cheap  but  for  prompt  results  it 
beats  anything  else  you  ever  tried. 
Usually  stops  the  ordinary  cough  or 
chest  cold  in  24  hours.  Tastes  pleas¬ 
ant — children  like  it,  and  it  is  pure 
and  good. 

Pour  2(4  ounces  of  Pinex  in  a  pint 
bottle;  then  fill  it  up  with  plain  granu- 


iaieu  sugar  syrup,  or  use  ciarinei 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.  Thu, 
you  make  a  full  pint — a  family  sup 
ply — but  costing  no  more  than  a  smal 
bottle  of  ready-made  cough  syrup. 

And  as  a  cough  medicine,  there  i; 
really  nothing  better  to  be  had  at  an; 
price.  It  goes  right  to  the  spot  an< 
gives  quick,  lasting  relief.  It  promptl; 
heals  the  inflamed  membranes  that  lint 
the  throat  and  air  passages,  stops  tht 
annoying  throat  tickle,  loosens  th< 
phlegm,  and  soon  your  cough  stops  en¬ 
tirely.  Splendid  ,too,  for  bronchitis 
hoarseness  and  bronchial  asthma. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  com¬ 
pound  of  Norway  pine  extract  anc 
palatable  guaiacol,  famous  for  healing 
the  membranes. 

To  avoid  disappointment  ask  youi 
druggist  for  "2%  ounces  of  Pinex’ 
with  directions.  Guaranteed  to 
give  absolute  satisfaction  or  JL 
money  promptly  refunded.  The 
Pinex  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


for  Coughs  JC 


Ulster  Wins  First  Prize 

twelve  Counties  Compete  in  ICitchen  Contest 

LAST  week’s  issue  of  American  Agri-  has  only  three  small  windows  in  it  and 
culturist  listed  the  names  of  the  there  is  no  possibility  of  improving 
winners  of  prizes  in  the  State  Kitchen  matters  much.  And  as  I  never  did 
Improvement  Contest  fostered  by  the  like  my  dining  room  because  it  is  small 
New  York  Federation  of  Home  bur-  and  dark,  I  am  planning  to  have  a 
eaus,  prizes  awarded  by  American  new  kitchen  and  dining  room  too.  The 
Agriculturist.  Twelve  counties  com-  parlor  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall 
peted,  and  although  not  all  the  con-  and  at  the  front  of  the  house.  I  shall 
testants  received  prizes,  practically  all  use  this  room  for  my  new  dining  room 
agree  that  what  they  gained  from  for  it  has  three  large  windows  which 
studying  better  kitchens  and  applying  face  the  south  and  west.  You  are 
their  knowledge  to  planning  a  more  probably  wondering  about  my  living- 
convenient  and  attractive  kitchen  for  room — I  shall  combine  the  present 
themselves  was  compensation  within  small  one  and  the  old  dining  room  to 
itself.  Every  one  who  sees  the  papers  make  a  lovely  large  living  room.  To 
written  by  the  contestants  gains  in-  the  north  of  the  new  dining  room  is  a 
spiration  and  ideas— one  of  the  judges  room  with  a  north  and  west  exposure 
___  which  measures  16x7  feet.  It  is  now 


Mrs.  David  DuBois 

even  writes  that  the  idea  of  a  drop 
shelf  on  the  side  of  the  refrigerator 
is  so  simple  and  yet  so  helpful  that  she 
herself  expects  to  adopt  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  won  first  prize  according 
to  the  report  of  the  judging  committee 
who  were  Mrs.  A.  C.  Pomeroy,  Lock- 
port,  Miss  Marion  Van  Liew,  Albany, 
and  Miss  Ella  Cushman,  Ithaca. 

First  Prize  Letter 

Dear  Aunt  Aggie: 

We  are  so  enthused  about  connect¬ 
ing  our  house  with  the  high  voltage 
current  line.  You  probably  recall  that 
we  have  had  a  Delco  system  taut  now 
we  can  have  all  kinds  of  motors  which 
we  couldn’t  have  before  and  best  of  all 
I  can  have  all  manner  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances  in  the  house.  And  so,  I  am 
planning  to  have  an  electrically 
equipped  kitchen.  Since  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  so  many  changes  and  since  we  are 
putting  in  so  much  equipment  I  have 
decided  to  rearrange  everything  in  as 
convenient  a  fashion  as  is  possible  so 
that  the  kitchen  itself  will  be  a  labor 
as  well  as  an  energy  saver. 

My  present  kitchen  is  very  large  and 
rather  dark,  due  to  the  fact  that  it 


used  as  a  store  room.  After  a  few  al¬ 
terations  this  room  will  be  my  new 
kitchen.  The  old  kitchen  I  shall  con¬ 
vert  into  a  laundry  and  men’s  wash 
room. 

In  order  to  make  this  new  kitchen  a 
convenient  size  I  shall  move  the  north 
wall  out  three  feet,  making'  a  room 
16x10  feet.  There  are  two  doors — one 
leading  into  the  central  hall  of  the 
house  and  the  other  leading  into  the 
new  dining  room.  I  shall  not  alter 
these  doors  excepting  that  the  dining 
room  door  will  be  changed  into  a 
swinging  one  and  the  hinges  of  both 
will  be  moved  to  opposite  casing  from 
which  they  are  now.  There  is  also 
one  window  close  to  the  south  side 
facing  the  west.  I  shall  raise  this 
window  that  it  is  forty  inches  from  the 
floor  as  at  present  it  is  only  twenty- 
five  inches  from  the  floor.  The  only 
other  alterations  which  I  shall  make 
are  the  addition  of  three  windows,  and 
a  door  which  leads  outdoors. 

Three  feet  from  the  window  which 
is  there  at  present  I  shall  cut  a  win¬ 
dow  which  will  be  4%  feet  from  the 
floor.  Another  window  will  be  cut 
close  to  the  corner  on  the  north  side 
and  a  third  one  will  be  a  long  narrow, 
horizontal  window  seven  feet  from  the 
floor  near  the  middle  of  the  north  wall. 
This  window  will  be  operated  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  transom.  The  out¬ 
side  door  will  be  placed  two  feet  from 
the  eastern  wall  and  will  have  glass 
in  the  upper  panels  and  as  transom 
over  it  with  the  above  location  of  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  good  cross  currents  of 
air  will  be  formed  especially  if  the 
dining  room  door  is  open.  More  than 
25%  of  window  area  will  be  es¬ 
tablished. 

The  walls  will  be  painted  a  warm 
gray  tint  and  the  wood  decorated  with 
blue.  The  furniture  will  also  carry 
out  the  same  color  scheme.  The  floor 
and  all  wooden  working  surfaces  will 
be  covered  with  heavy  inlaid  linoleum 
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of  a  pleasing  design  which  doesn’t 
show  every  speck  of  dirt.  The  lin¬ 
oleum  will  be  cemented  to  the  floor  and 
carried  up  the  wall  six  or  eight  inches, 
forming  round  corners  thus  making 
cleaning  easier  and  eliminating  dust 
catchers.  All  other  corners  in  the 
kitchen  will  be  rounded  for  the  same 
mason.  The  linoleum  on  the  working 
surfaces  will  be  cemented  fast  too. 
Paraffine  will  be  ironed  in  and  a  coat 
of  spar  varnish  applied 

At  the  windows  I  shall  have  blue 
and  white  dimity  curtains. 

Of  course,  the  kitchen  will  be  lighted 
by  electricity  with  a  large  central 


with  a  drain  board  at  each  side.  As 
36  inches  is  a  good  working  height  for 
me  the  sink  will  be  placed  at  that 
height.  The  water  is  supplied  by  a 
spring  and  forced  to  the  house  by  an 
automatic  pump  and  stored  in  an  air 
pressure  tank  in  the  cellar.  Hot  water 
is  supplied  from  a  tank  in  the  laundry 
and  heated  by  a  kerosene  heater.  The 
waste  water  is  cared  for  by  a  cess¬ 
pool.  ,  Under  the  left  hand  drain  board 
is  a  shelf  for  the  dishpan  and  just  be¬ 
low  that  is  a  stool.  The  steam  radia¬ 
tor  is  under  the  right  hand  drain 
board.  Attached  to  the  waste  pipe  is 
a  swinging  garbage  pail  which  con- 


weather.  Oil  cloth  curtains  are  hung 
so  that  when  drawn  they  conceal  all 
of  the  shelves  above  and  below  the 
work  shelf. 

At  the  end  of  the  shelves  is  the  cabi¬ 
net  at  which  all  baking  operations  take 
place,  so,  of  course,  the  baking  uten¬ 
sils,  implements,  and  supplies  will  be 
contained  by  it. 

Next  comes  the  electric  range  which 
consists  of  four  plates,  a  broiling  oven 
as  well  as  the  regular,  roasting  oven 
and  a  warming  oven.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  a  fireless  cooker  attach¬ 
ment  and  an  automatic  regulatoi.  On 
the  shelf  of  the  stove  will  be  kept  sea¬ 
sonings  and  a  measuring  cup. 

At  the  east  ena  of  the  room  is  the 
Frigidaire  and  to  right  of  it  and  at¬ 
tached  to  it  is  a  narrow  drop  shelf  for 
setting  dishes  when  putting  them  in¬ 
side  or  taking  them  out  of  the  re¬ 
frigerator. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hall  door 


Simple  Sports  Style 


Revised  ?I^t\ 
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dome  near  the  ceiling  and  drop  lights 
over  the  range  and  sink. 

Now  that  I  have  the  room  all  ready 
I  shall  place  the  furniture.  Let  us 
start  at  the  dining  room  door.  Just 
to  the  right  of  the  door  is  the  sink 


Fine  For  Holiday  Parties 


Pattern  3196  ts  cTiarming  for  the  young 
airl’s  “nice”  wear.  Now  when  C mist- 
mas  and  New  Year  s  are  coming  she  will 
need  just  such  a  dress.  Made  of  wool  or 
silk  crepe  and  trimmed  with  lace  collar 
and  cuffs  this  little  frock  with  its  shir¬ 
ring  over  the  hips  is  lovely  for  the  miss 
of  6,  8,  10  or  12  years.  Price  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern 
numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and  correctly  and 
enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add 
12c  for  one  of  our  Winter  Fashion  Books,  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461 -4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


tains  a  perforated  pan  which  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  sink  strainer.  Above  the 
sink  is  a  wooden  dish  draining  closet 
which  is  built  on  the  order  of  a  book 
shelf  with  removable  shelves  sloping 
backward  at  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees 
and  set  out  about  U  inch  from  the 
back.  Attached  to  this  drainer  on  the 
right  is  a  small  cupboard  in  which  Is 
kept  the  extra  dish  cloths,  Dutch 
Cleanser,  ammonia  and  other  cleaning 
supplies.  On  the  bottom  of  the  drain¬ 
er  and  cupboard  is  a  row  of  hooks 
which  hold  paring  knives,  vegetable 
brush,  dish  scraper,  quart  measure, 
chore  ball,  soap  shaker  and  all  other 
implements  which  are  frequently  used 
at  the  sink.  To  the  right  of  the  drain-  . 
ing  closet  is  a  finger  towel  rack.  The 
right  hand  drain  board  extends  to  the 
end  of  the  room. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  room  is  a 
■  shelf  eighteen  inches  wide  and  thirty- 
six  inches  from  the  floor  which  extends 
the  entire  length  of  that  end  of  the 
room  and  continues  for  three  feet  on 
the  north  side.  This  is  the  work  shelf. 
Underneath  this  shelf  are  three  fifteen 
inch  shelves  for  holding  cooking  uten¬ 
sils.  The  upper  shelf  extends  under 
the  drain  board  but  the  other  two  be¬ 
gin  1V2  feet  from  the  south  wall  and 
they  all  end  four  feet  from  the  north 
wall.  Above  the  work  shelf  between 
the  two  windows  are  a  series  of  shelves 
of  different  widths  and  distances  be¬ 
tween  them  for  holding  supplies.  The 
lower  shelf  will  be  just  wide  enough  to 
hold  spice  boxes,  flavoring  extracts, 
salt,  etc.  The  next  one  will  be  used 
for  holding  one  quart  fruit  jars  and 
the  next  one  for  cereals.  Tue  right 
hand  window  is  fifteen  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  work  shelf.  Below  it  a  row 
of  hooks  will  be  placed  to  hold  the  im¬ 
plements  which  will  be  used  at  the 
work  shelf,  implements  such  as  egg 
beater,  grater,  fork,  spatula,  knife,  etc. 
Beneath  the  work  shelf  at  this  point  is 
a  stool. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  room  be¬ 
neath  the  work  shelf  is  another  series 
of  shelves  which  will  hold  utensils 
which  are  not  so  frequently  used  as 
those  on  the  other  shelves.  Outside 
of  the  north  window  is  a  window  re¬ 
frigerator  for  use  during  the  cold 


on’t  let  it 


loaf  between 
washdays! 

Fels-Naptha  is  a  general  house¬ 
hold  helper — not  just  a  “laun¬ 
dress.”  Its  balanced  blend  of 
goldensoapandplentyofnaptha 
gives  you  extra  help  wherever 
there  is  cleaning  to  do.  The 
naptha  safely  dissolves  the 
greasiest  dirt — the  soapy  suds 
v/ash  it  away.  It  washes  the 
dishes,  brightens  paint,  keeps 
the  bathroom  glistening — in 
fact,  does  every  cleaning  job. 
Tell  your  grocer  to  send  you 
Fels-Naptha  and  put  it  to  work 
today. 


HEATING  PUNT 


Complete  for 
6-Room  House  * 


1'NCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves 
and  asbestos  cement,  ^freight  prepaid. 
We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Send  For  Free  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 
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HILL’S  stops  pain 
and  fever  quickly, 
checks  Colds  in  a 
day,  tones  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  helps  ward 
off  Grippe  and  Flu. 
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Pattern  3209  with  its  diagonal  closing 
and  square  neck  gives  a  very  fashionable 
effect  in  spite  of  the  great  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  made  It  is  good  style 
for  either  the  small  or  the  full  figure,  it 
cuts  in  sizes:  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  and 
42  inches  bust  measure  The  36- me h  size 
requires  2%  yards  of  40 -inch  material. 

Price  13c.  _ _ 

in  the  corner  is  the  dumb  waiter- 
canned  goods,  etc.,  are  stored  in  the 
cellar  and  the  cellar  stairs  are  beyond 
the  laundry. 

Next  comes  the  built-in  china  closet 
which  consists  of  shelves  for  holding 
the  china  and  drawers  for  storing 
towels,  aprons,  etc.  Between  the  up¬ 
per  and  lower  parts  of  the  china  closet 
is  a  pass  slide  so  that  many  steps  will 
be  saved  between  the  kitchen  and  din¬ 
ing  room. 

The  service  wagon  will  be  kept  in 
the  dining  room. 

When  we  get  our  plans  all  carried  TT(I 

out  you  must  come  for  a  visit  and  see  A  I  KjSJ  I  O 
what  fun  it  is  to  work  in  a  convenient 
kitchen. 

Your  loving  niece, 

Mrs.  David  DuBOis, 

Forest  Glen ,  N.  Y. 
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be  Sure  Its  Price 30c 

CASCARA  QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  with  portrait 


STAMMERING 

Permanently  corrected  at  the  Bogue  Institute. 
Founded  1901.  National  patronage.  Scientific 
training  ot'  speech  musculature.  Comfortabli 
homelike  dormitories,  recreation  rooms,  etc.  Ask 
for  free  book  including  complete  information. 
BOGUE  INSTITUTE  FOR  STAMMERERS, 
10807  Bogue  Building, 

1147  N.  Illinois  St.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


"  PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

6oc.  and  $1.00  at  drusrgiets. 
hi  sen  X  Ch.-m.  Works.  Patohogue,  N.  Y. 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


By  W.  E.  DRIPS 


Millbank  Brings 


WE  looked  into  the  car  and  here  were 
three  hogs  kicking  and  squealing 
feebly,  acting  just  like  they  had  been 
stuck  and  was  about  gone.  A  second 
look  showed  us  this  wasn’t  our  car. 
It  was  Mike’s  remodeled  wreck,  but 
no  driver  was  to  be  seen  any  place. 

“How  in  thunder  did  we  get  in  here 
and  not  see  this  car?”  Jim  says. 

“Well,”  I  replies,  “because  it  wasn’t 
here  when  we  came  up.” 

So  we  had  a  brief  argument  over 
the  arrival  of  Mike’s  car.  ^  Jim  main¬ 
tained  it  must  have  arrived  ahead  of 
us  ,as  everything  pointed  that  way. 

“How  in  time  could  this  cuss  leave 
Ottosen’s  and  head  the  same  way  as 
us,  leave  ahead  of  us  and  get  here  af¬ 
terwards  ?  Besides,  wasn’t  Mike  in 
that  house  when  we  bu’sts  in  there?” 

Well,  it  didn’t  seem  right,  I  had  to 
admit,  altho  I  pulled  one  of  the  “just 
because”  reasons,  as  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  car  wasn’t  there  when  we  had 
come  into  the  yard. 

Then  Mike,  who  was  getting  over 
his  mad  streak — I  guess  •  he  knew  it 
was  all  up  with  him,  cleared  the  mys¬ 
tery. 

“Barton,”  he  says,  “you  better  tend 
to  them  hogs  if  you  expect  them  to  be 
around  wdien  you  come  back.  They 
are  going  to  be  acting  right  smart  in 
a  few  minutes.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  Jim 
asks.  “If  I’m  a  good  guesser  they 
will  be  dead  shortly.  Stuck  hogs  don’t 
generally  come  to  life. 

This  got  a  big  laugh  out  of  Mike. 
“Say,  you  rummy,  them  hogs  ain’t 
stuck;  they  just  had  a  little  ether,  and 
they  are  coming  out  of  it  right  now. 
My  experience  would  indicate  they’ll 
need  a  bunch  of  tending  to  in  a  short 
time.”  And  Mike  had  another  laugh. 

“Well,  I  swhn,”  was  Jim’s  only  com¬ 
ment. 

“Here  you,  Bill -and  Ottosen,  get  ’em 
out  of  that  car  and  see  if  you  can  find 
a  yard  where  they  won’t  get  away 
’fore  we  come  back. 


After  that  we  started  our  tri¬ 
umphant  ride  to  town.  It  was  a  big 
night  for  me,  you  bet.  Also  a  big 
load  for  Jim’s  car. 

Jim  still  was  arguing  with  me  about 
how  in  thunder  Mike  drove  that  car 
up  and  how  he  was  in  the  house  so 
nice  and  quiet,  when  Mike  finally  got 
another  good  laugh. 

“Listen,  you  Sherlocks!”  he  says. 
“Here’s  another  one  for  you  wise  guys. 
I  didn’t  drive  that  car.  Who  it  was 
is  for  you  to  find  out.  I  s’pose  the 
reason  the  car  wasn’t  here  when  you 
busted  in  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
driver  must  have  turned  the  wrong 
corner  and  was  late.  Anyhow,  it 
saved  his  hide.” 

Jim  “swanned”  again,  and  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  telling  him  I  knew  the 
car  wasn’t  there  when  we  came  up. 

It  was  midnight  when  the  carload 
of  us  arrived  at  the  county  jail.  We 
had  a  hard  time  routing  out  the 
sheriff.  We  must  have  been  dreaming 
and  thought  we  were  another  gang  at¬ 
tempting  a  jail  delivery,  for  he  came 
out  armed  like  the  militia.  With  him 
were  the  two  state  agents  that  had 
been  hanging  around  in  town.  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  them,  I  doubt  if  we 
could  have  got  Thomas  out  at  that 
hour. 


state  men  began  to  work  on  Mike. 
They  brought  him  out  in  the  “sweat 
room”  as  they  called  it,  and  put  the 
bright  lights  on  him  and  begn  to  ask 
a  lot  of  questions.  This  made  Mike 
mad,  we  could  see,  and  he  sure  was  a 
different  Mike  than  we  had  known.  I 
was  anxious  to  hear  all  the  stuff,  but 
just  then  Jim  sings  out,  “Say,  Bill, 
maybe  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  you 
to  phone  the  missus  and  tell  her  we 
are  still  alive.  She  might  think  the 
car  blew  up.” 

So  I  phoned.  Then  I  thought  of 
the  News. 

“Give  me  the  editor,”  I  told  central. 
“Ring  him  hard;  this  is  important.” 
And  about  five  minutes  later  I  was 
talking  to  the  old  boss,  and  when  he 
got  his  mouth  open,  I  says,  “Say,  this 
is  Bill.  I’m  down  to  the  jail,  and  I 
got  a  story  for  you.” 

He  came  down  in  a  little  bit,  and  I 
guess  if  Jim  hadn't  been  there,  there 
might  have  been  a  fight  right  away — - 
the  sheriff  and  the  editor.  But  Jim 
kinda  kidded  them  both,  and  so  they 
had  a  truce. 


hard  boiled  and  hated  to  speak  up. 

But  they  began  to  quiz  him,  and 
after  they  had  asked  him  a  lot  of  lead¬ 
ing  questions,  Mike  says,  rather  sud¬ 
den,  “Well,  it’s  all  up,  so  I  might  as 
well  tell  you  about  it.” 


ter  deal  when  it  came  to  court. 

“Well,  there  was  O’Rourke,  Fisher 
and  Hansen — — ” 


*  * 


It  developed  that  Mike  was  one  time 
leader  ofa  gang  that  worked  in  town, 
and  did  quite  a  business  in  robbing 
'stores  and  warehouses.  Finally,  as 
always  happens,  one  of  the  gang  was 
caught  and  he  “squealed”  and  Mike 
had  to  make  himself  scarce  to  save  his 
hide. 

Then  he  took  a  bit  of  his  wealth 
and  bought  the  place  in  Millbank 
township.  Said  his  intention  was  to 
start  out  and  go  straight,  but  one  day 
when  he  was  in  town  a  member  of  the 
old  gang  ran  onto  him.  Explanations 
were  embarrassing,  and  Mike  finally 
took  the  fellow  out  to  the  farm  where 
they  could  talk  things  over.  The  old 
gangster  was  still  operating,  and  when 
he  found  Mike  so  conveniently  located, 
it  didn’t  take  them  long  to  fix  up  their 
new  stunt.  They  were  going  into 


X( 


WOODEN  SPOIL  ”  STARTS  NEXT  WEEK 


THE  first  installment  of  Wooden  Spoil  by  Victor  Rousseau  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue.  After  a  long  search  and  the  reading  of 
large  numbers  of  serials  in  an  attempt  to  find  one  which  will  not 
only  be  of  absorbing  interest  but  which  will  also  meet  the  high 
standard  which  has  always  been  set  by  American  Agriculturist,  the 
final  decision  of  the  entire  editorial  staff  was  for  this  fine  story  of 
the  Canadian  woods. 

Hilary  Askew  inherits  a  piece  of  woodland  property  from  his 
uncle.  He  has  been  studying  forestry  so  this  legacy  fits  in  very 
well  with  his  plans.  On  arrival  at  his  property,  however,  he  finds 
that  things  have  not  been  going  too  well  and  that  he  seems  to  be  far 
from  welcome.  The  story  is  full  of  adventure  and  Hilary  Askew 
finds  himself  in  many  difficulties  where  the  chances  of  getting  off 
safely  to  say  nothing  of  saving  his  property  seem  slight  indeed. 

The  heroine  of  the  story  lives  on  an  ancient  estate  adjoining  the 
property  of  Hilary.  His  actions  in  gaining  possession  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  is  misunderstood  by  them  and  he  earns  their  enmity  within  a 
short  time  after  he  arrives.  The  straightening  out  of  this  misun¬ 
derstanding  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  story. 

Do  not  miss  the  first  installment.  When  you  have  once  read 
this  story  we  know  that  you  will  be  eagerly  awaiting  each  issue  of 
the  paper  in  order  to  follow  the  adventures  of  the  hero  and 
heroine. 


Well,  there  was  some  excitement. 
We  unloaded  our  catch,  and  between 
times  Jim  explained  what  was  up  and 
how  we  happened  to  make  the  capture. 

We  didn’t  get  far  out  either,  for  just 
as  we  got  into  the  office  and  where 
there  was  a  light,  one  of  the  state  men 
exclaims,  “Say,  if  it  ain’t  two  of  them 
jail  birds  we  been  trying  to  find!” 

So  we  were  prouder  than  ever.  We 
had  made  a  real  catch. 

The  trio  was  soon  locked  up  and  the 


Just  then  the  state  agent  came  out 
of  the  room  where  Mike  was  being 
quizzed  and  announced:  “It’s  all  right, 
boys.  I  think  I  got  the  straight  of 
this.  Had  a  hunch  I  could  fix  him. 
Your  Mike  is  an  old  friend  of  mine. 
State’s  been  looking  for  him  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  He  used  to  be  one  of  the 
cleverest  second-story  men  in  the 
state,  and  then  he  disappeared.  But 
he  knows  it’s  all  up  now  and  he  says 
he  will  tell  us  all  about  it  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.” 

So  our  gang  and  the  sheriff  and  his 
men  accepted  an  invite  made  by  the 
editor  and  went  over  to  an  all-night 
restaurant  and  had  a  lunch.  Then  we 
scattered  around  and  turned  in  for  the 
rest  of  the  night,  altho  I  didn’t  sleep 
much.  I  wanted  to  know  the  rest  of 
the  story. 

Next  morning,  after  we  had  hunted 
out  some  breakfast,  we  wandered  back 
to  the  sheriff’s  office.  When  we  ar¬ 
rived,  the  prosecuting  attorney  was  al¬ 
ready  there,  and  Thomas,  the  sheriff, 
was  telling  all  he  knew  about  the  mess 
and  letting  on  like  he  was  the  cuss  who 
captured  the  gang.  But  when  Jim  and 
me  came  in,  Thomas  began  to  think 
of  other  things  he  had  to  do. 

Seems  that  the  state  agents  had  been 
quizzing  the  two  ex-jailbirds  that  we 
had  recaptured,  and  they  had  given  up 
some  dope  that  made  them  think  Mike 
ought  to  be  quizzed  more. 

So  they  brought  Mike  out.  He 
wasn’t  extra  pleasant  and  was  a  bit 


stealing  stock.  Mike’s  place  was  ideal 
for  hiding  it.  It  didn’t  take  Mike  long 
to  get  back,  and  soon  they  had  a  swell 
layout  for  the  work.  The  gang  would 
steal  hogs  and  bring  them  to  Mike’s 
place,  where  he  kept  them  a  while  and 
then  disposed  of  them  thru  legitimate 
channels. 

At  first  they  would  hit  the  hogs  with 
an  ax  and  stick  them  and  rush  them 
over  to  Mike’s,  where  they  completed 
the  butchering.  By  means  of  a  near¬ 
by  butcher  shop,  the  animals  were  dis¬ 
posed  of.  But  this  wasn’t  so  easy. 
The  profits  were  slow  coming  and  then 
one  of  the  gang  got  caught  in  a  nearby 
county.  So  the  slaughter  idea  was 
abandoned.  Then  a  member  of  the 
gang  had  a  bright  idea.  By  the  sim¬ 
ple  method  of  applying  ether  to  the 
hogs,  while  they  were  in  the  pen,  they 
could  be  quieted  so  they  did  not  object 
to  be  placed  in  a  truck  or  auto  and 
hauled  away.  Once  they  were  safely 
stored  in  Mike’s  yards,  the  hogs  would 
come  to  and  after  a  while  Mike  could 
sell  them  as  his  own  product.  By  buy¬ 
ing  up  a  few  runts  at  times,  this 
looked  plausible,  and  anyhow,  Mike 
said,  folks  in  the  country  weren’t  so 
suspicious. 

“Who  did  the  collecting,  Mike?”  the 
attorney  asked. 

“Well,  there  were  several  of  them.” 

“I  want  their  names,  Mike.” 

Mike  wasn’t  as  ready  to  tell  this,  but 
finally  agreed  after  he  was  told  that  a 
clean  breast  of  it  might  get  him  a  bet- 


“Which  Hansen?”  said  Sheriff 
Thomas. 

“Oh,  Jake,  the  old  fellow  who  lives 
up  north  of  here.  You  ought  to  re¬ 
member  him;  you  tried  to  find  a  stolen 
car  for  him  once.” 

Ther  sheriff  was  inclined  to  think  he 
was  being  kidded  at  this  point,  but 
Mike  began  to  laugh. 

“Say,  that  car  wasn’t  stolen.  Han¬ 
sen  was  out  that  night  bringing  in 
some  hogs— think  he  got  them  from 
old  man  Carney.  Anyhow,  he  had 
given  them  the  usual  shot  of  ether, 
and  the  other  fellow  and  Hansen  had 
loaded  them  into  the  car  and  were 
driving  back  to  the  place  when  they 
passed  some  fellows  on  the  road.  Han¬ 
sen  was  a  bit  suspicious,  and  these  fel¬ 
lows  saw  a  hog,  and  a  little  later  when 
son,ieone  bumped  him  on  the  shoulder 
he  was  so  scared  he  drove  the  car  into 
the  ditch.  It  turned  out  that  the  car 
was  smashed,  and  the  reason  Hansen 
was  scared  was  that  one  of  the  hogs 
started  to  come  to  and  raised  up  and 
hit  Hansen.  Say,  when  Hansen  came 
to  the  house  that  night  he  sure  was 
scared.  We  got  the  hogs  out  all  right, 
but  the  car  was  a  wreck  and  we  had 
to  leave  it.  Thought  that  if  it  was  re¬ 
ported  stolen,  that  might  divert  any 
suspicion,  particularly  if  there  were 
folks  suspicious.” 

Well,  we  had  a  good  laugh  over  that. 
“Anyhow,”  remarked  the  editor, 
“the  sheriff  found  the  car.” 

That  remark  almost  reopened  the 
warfare  between  the  two,  but  the  at¬ 
torney  quieted  them  and  put  more 
questions  to  Mike. 

“Where’s  Hansen  now?” 

“How  should  I  know?”  Mike  replied. 
“You  should  have  got  him  last  night. 
He  was  a  lucky  stiff  to  get  away.” 

“What  do  you  mean,”  Jim  says; 
“was  he  there,  too?” 

“No,  he  was  the  guy  that  drove  the 
car  you  thought  you  was  following. 
He  must  have  turned  a  couple  of  cor¬ 
ners  to  fool  you.  Probably  thought 
when  no  one  followed  him  that  he  was 
O.  K.  Say,  you  never  will  get  Hansen, 
he’s  a  lucky  stiff.  The  night  we 
opened  the  jail,  he  made  the  best  get¬ 
away  I  ever  saw - ” 

“You  mean  you  are  the  fellow  that 
hit  the  jailer?”  the  sheriff  broke  in. 

Naw,  Hansen  did  that.  He  was 
wise,  and  if  you  had  been  there  you 
wouldn’t  have  suspected  his  being 
around,  as  he  would  hav  easked  about 
the  car.  He  was  going  to  take  the 
boys  away,  but  his  car  stuck  and  he 
brought  them  out  a  ways  and  loaded 
them  into  my  car.  Say,  old  Sherlock,” 
meaning  Jim  Barton,  “almost  got  me 
with  them  fellers  in  the  car  when  he 
and  the  kid  stopped  me.” 

It  was  Jim’s  turn  to  turn  red  and 
look  uncomfortable.  The  sheriff  got 
a  laugh  out  of  it,  so  it  wasn’t  a  total 
loss. 

*  *  Hs 

Well,  the  attorney  was  about  thru 
questioning  Mike,  and  Jim  was  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  go  home,  when  I  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  that  maybe  Mike  knew 
something  about  the  fracas  at  Frort’s. 

“You  know  I  found  ether  in  a  can 
there  that  night.” 

So  the  attorney  says  to  Mike.  “What 
about  this  Frost  deal?” 

“Maybe  you’d  better  ask  Hansen 
about  it.  He  knows  more  than  I  do; 
it  was  his  idea.  He  always  was  full 
of  nutty  ideas.  He  had  been  using 
that  place  for  a  private  warehouse  to 
store  some  of  the  junk  he  got  on  the 
Side.  When  Frost  moved  in  Hansen 
didn’t  have  a  chance  to  move  his  stuff 
out  of  the  pit  under  the  barn.  So  he 
decided  to  try  a  little  of  the  ghost 
( Continued  on  Page  31 ) 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


UAT  DOGS  all  ages,  $5  to  $15.  CARMEN  D. 
WELCH.  Ramsey.  Ill.  _ _ _ 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERDS.  We  are  now  taking  or- 
rtprs  for  pups  to  be  delivered  at  Christmas.  Five  lit¬ 
ers  that P  will  be  ready.  W.  W.  NORTON.  Ogdens- 
burg,  N.  Y.  _ 


free  DOG  ROOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog  book 

on  ceases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feedin^re  aud 

breeding  with  symptom  chart.  POLK  MILLER  PRO 
DUCT  CORP.,  1021  w.  Broad  St.,  Richmond.  A  a. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES  that  will  please  you.  Males  $7. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  T.  SMITH.  West  Brook¬ 
field,  Mass. 


YOU’VE  HAD  YOUR  SHARE  OF  HARD  WOKk 
this  summer  chasing  cows.  Buy  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd,  they  will  bring  your  cows  alone.  GLO. 
HOORMAN.  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


GORDON  SETTER  PUPS— Champion  blood  lines. 
Beautiful  specimens.  Also  Irish  setters 
papers  furnished.  Priced  reasonable.  PARAMOUNT 
FARM,  Richford,  N.  Y.  _ . 


LIVE  STOCK 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisement!  .re  inserted  in  thin  department  at  the  rate  ot  7  cents  a  word. 

The  minimum  charge  per  T*' ,bbre^at!on  and  whole  number,  including  name 

and  Th«.W’U.  rVnT 44 t'^in  S,„  Mono,  Mo,r,s.  N.  Y.»  counts  as 

'""?iaTtr  wants  hy  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  weeh  the  Antericen  ggrie.h.rls.  re.Aes 
£  S&twtu  ‘City  no,  later  than  ,4  days  before  the  S.tn, 

ZJLTZ  ^’fh/r  J;.,eCrttrih"f "nd  their  friends,  cash  or  money 

order  must  accompany  your  order.  references 

^  ,  e  .  _ ? _ mncf  ha  nrrnmnamed  bv  banR  references 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON.  D.mock, 


Pa. 


DOLLARS  PAID  for  old  envelopes  bearing  Postage 
stamps  used  before  1875.  JOHN  W.  GLAZE.  West- 
field.  Mass.  ~  _ _ _ 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450  Broad  St.,  Oneida. 
N.  Y.  _ _ 


SWEET  CLOVER  HONEY,  case  two  60  lb.  cans  $11; 
NonJ  better,  sample  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS.  Oto.  Iowa. 


FINEST  QUALITY  HONEY,  Goldenrod.  buckwheat 
blend  60  lb.  $5.75.  120  lb.  $11.  Goldenrod  mixed 

comb  $4.50  &  $4.00  case,  24  sections  here.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 


HONEY  PURE  EXTRACTED  buckwheat  Honey. 
5  T  pail  85  cents.  Postpaid.  EDWIN  RICKARD. 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


Cattle 


for  ACCREDITED  DUAL  PURPOSE  Shorthorns, 
call  on  or  write.  WM.  J.  BREW.  Bergen.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE-Registered  Ayrshire t  cows,  in  milk.  Mm 

two  year  old  bull.  Accredited.  JOHN  A.  BARRING 
TON.  Canton,  N.  Y. 


PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES.  All  Styles.  150 
illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs.  and  com 
of  “The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  2o  cents  INLAND 
POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  542,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY 


HOLSTEIN  BULL— Born  February  12,  1927.  A 

grandson  of  Dutcliland  Colantha  Sir  Inka.  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  milk  sires,  Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 
This  young  bull’s  dam  has  a  record  of  22.0,  pounds 
butter  at  2  years  9  months.  Entire  pedigree  one  of 
production.  Send  for  copy  of  pedigree,  price,  etc.,  to 
FISIIKILL  FARMS.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr„  Owner, 
Hopewell  Junction.  N.  Y.  _ 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS— Grand-daughters  of  Glen- 

side  Roan  Clay,  weight  3305,  from  excellent  dams  at 
farmer's  prices.  E.  LAFLER,  Penn  Van,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Berkshires,  Ches¬ 
ter  Whites.  Young  Pigs.  Bred  Sows  Service  Boars. 
Collie  Puppies.  Beagle  Dogs.  P.  HAMILTON,  Coch 
ranville.  Pa.  • _ 

AYRSHIRE  CALVES  out  of  large  type,  heavy  pro¬ 

ducing  dams,  accredited  herd.^  Farmers  prices.  1 AR  - 
MOUNT  FARM.  Richford.  N.  Y. 


THOROUGHBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  $10. 
Hens  $8.  Trio  $25.  no  relati Ion  Jersey  ^ant  Cock 
erels  June  hatched  $2.00  each.  ADA  PETRIE,  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  R.  No.  2.  _ ______ 

TWICE  WINNERS  AT  VINELAND;  First  Barred 
Ttnck  nen  2347  eggs  1926,  2258  eggs  1927.  Fine  breed¬ 
ing  cockerel's  $10.  1927  pen  blood  '^VmKLE 

New  Jersey  with  no  reactors.  H.  W.  IAN  wimvi 

Box  A,  Camden,  N.  Yr.  _ __ _ 

THRIFTY  JERSEY  GIANT  pullets!  April  hatch. 
$1  75  each.  INDIAN  LADDER  FARM,  East  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa.  . 

BEAUTIFUL  PUREBRED  Sheppard  Ancona  Cock¬ 
erels!  G.  RUSSELL,  Walton.  N.  Y.  _ 

25  PUREBRED  LIGHT  BRAHMA  Yearling  hens 

and  pullets  $2  each.  JENNIE  YOUNG.  Hamden.  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS  AND  PUL- 

iffS  and  $5  each.  6  months  old.  Also  Pearl 
Guineas  $2  each.  1  year  old.  MRS.  F.  N.  DAMS, 
Varneveld.  N.  Y.  - 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve  the 
health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc.— use  a  ”Gillette 
Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine.  A  postcard  wil 
bring  you  prices  and  interesting  information  GILL¬ 
ETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO..  Dept.  A-l,  1-8  131 
W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 


Milking  Machines 


<)  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  18  months  old 
for'  sale  T.  B.  free.  W.  J.  W.  BECHTEL.  Stony 
Creek  Mills,  Pa. 


\TTENTION — DAIRY'  FARMERS  It  Our  NEW 

SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting  and  attractive 
book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you  considerably  in  de- 
terming  which  milking  machine  is  best  ada*ed J°* 
vour  particular  requirements.  It  is  just  off  te 
and  will  be  sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free  WRITE 
NOW  to  the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Clucago,  Illinois. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED! 
Milford.  N.  H. 


FRANKLYN-PRESS, 


21  BEAUTIFULLY  ENGRAVED  CHRISTMAS 
CARDS.  Paneled,  Bordered.  Different.  Matched  en 
velopes.  Money-back  guarantee.  $1  prepaid.  CLAR 
ENCE  KASPER,  Webster,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  new  social, 
farm  and  business  printing.  SUNICO,  Mohawk.  N.  . 

GIFT  STATIONERY,  $1.00— Other  Stattonery,  caTds. 
tags,  butter  wrappers— reasonable.  Write  HONESTY 
FARM  PRESS,  Putney,  Vermont. 


100  ENVELOPES,  §00  sheets  paper  8%x5%,  name 
and  address  on  each.  2  ^amiful  Christmas  cards  $1. 
Plain  copy  requested.  WILBUR  D.  IIALL,  v.  ... 
4,  Norwich,  N.  Y.  


SEEDS-NURSERY  STOCK 


PINE  TREE  DOUBLE  UNIT  $35.  pump  $35.  Cros- 
ley  51,  tubes  and  phones  $10.  Want  Delco  plant.  H. 
VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa.  


Swine 


o  I  C  REGISTERED  PIGS  $8.75  each.  Easy 

feeders,  quick  growers.  Pairs  not  related.  R.  HILL, 
Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED.  Big  type,  Improved  Chesters.  World's 
Grand  Champion  strain,  12  weeks  old  pigs  $12;  Boars 
and  Gilts  100  to  125  lbs.,  $25;  March  boars  250 
pounds  $35.  pedigrees  with  each  shipment,  aegistered 
yearling  sows,  bred  for  March  and  April  $60.  Y  ER 
NON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y.  _ 


BRONZE.  BOURBON  REDS:  White  Turkeys.  White 
Pekin  and  Muscovy  Ducks.  Toulouse  Geese.  Pearl 
anil  White  Guineas.  Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  jour 
wants  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 

DUCKS:  Ducks  $2.00.  Drakes  $3.00.  DANIEL 
WEBSTER,  Hoosick  Falls,  N.’  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small  lots 
direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  express. 
Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts  berries,  pecans, 
vines ;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  1«  ree  cata- 
|  log  in  colors.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO..  Box  102, 
Cleveland,  Tenn.  


POULTRY 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS;  Pullets;  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Free  range.  LAURA  DECKER, 
Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Black  Jersey  Giant  pullets  from  stock 

that  have  won  prizes  at  County  Fair  and  New  York 
State  Production  show;  also  Toulouse  Geese  and  Mus¬ 
covy  ducks.  MR.  J.  N.  OSBORNE,  R.  No.  5,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

WHITE  ROCKS,  Pulets  and  Cockerels,  $3  anl  $5 

each.  $1.00  down,  remainder.  C.  O.  D.  Eggs,  $2.00 
per  setting,  guaranteed  for  1927.  Fishel  Halbac  i 
strain.  MRS.  CARMEN  WELCH,  Ramsey,  111. 


THOROUGHBRED  BOUIUION  RED  TFRIM’Y^- 
$25  per  trio.  $10  for  Toms.  MRS.  JEROML  1UB 
BARD,  Evans  Mills.  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS-Barred  Rock  Cocks 
(Thompson’s).  Pair  Toulouse  Geese.  ROY  IIILlfe, 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

TIIOROBRED  TOULOUSE  GEESE  $5.  Fox  and  coon 

hound  $25.  KATHERINE  CORNELL,  Columbia  Cross 
Roacls,  Pa. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  TALLEY  of  California  gen 
eral  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  Alfalfa  combined  with 
dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,’  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  New 
comers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  m  helping  Jou  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Y  al¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper—  The  Earth  fiee 
for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent.  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Railway  L. 
change,  Chicago.  


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Cigars,  Twists.  Chewing 
5  lbs*  $1.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  75c.  Pay  when  received. 
Pipe  free  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah,  Ky. 


YIAMMOTII  BRONZE  PUREBRED  Turkey  Toms, 
May  Hatch,  $12.  KENNETH  CHAMBERS,  Walton. 
N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  YVHITE  HOLLAND  and  Bourbon  Red 

Turkeys,  large,  well  developed,  free  from  disease  birds. 
MRS.  O.  J.  DOBBIN,  Adams.  N.  Y. 


TURKEY'S — MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  Bourbon  Red. 

Narragansett,  YVliite  Holland  Hens.  Toms,  unrelated 
pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS-YVe  have  100 
cockerels  for  sale,  selected  from  2400  certified  chicks 
purchased  from  Otto  Ruehle  of  Pleasant  Valley  These 
cockerels  are  an  exceptionally  fine  lot.  MM1KILL 
FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner.  Hopewell 

Junction,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY'S.  Large  birds.  Well 
marked.  JAMES  P.  1IOYVLAND.  Walton.  N.  Y. 


YVHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS:  Extra  Heavy  Laying 
Strain.  MRS.  ARTHUR  A.  RODGER,  Canton,  N.  V., 
Formerly,  Hammond,  N.  Y'. 


HELP  WANTED 


SALESMEN  to  sell  our  quality  seeds  direct  to 
farmers  and  planters.  A  good  paying  position  for  man 
acquainted  with  farming.  Experience  unnecessan.  but 
honesty  and  industry  are.  COBB  CO..  Franklin.  Mas.. 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Chewing  or  smoking  5  lbs.  $1.06; 
ten  $1.75;  tell  kind  wanted.  Cigars  $1.95  ^ 

isfaction  guaranteed;  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  YVest  Paducah.  Ky. _ _ 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

SYVITCHES — Combings  made.  up.  Booklet,  EVA 
MACK,  15  Mechanic.  Canton,  N.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS.  Stationery.  last  Free! 

FRANKLYNPRESS,  Milford,  N.  II. 


BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


LADIES’  SILK  AND  YVOOL  Stockings  $1.00  pair. 
S%-10y2.  Black,  Gunmetal.  Atmosphere.  Biege.^Grey. 
i  Sandust.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  II.  iALCUl 
SALES  CO.,  Norwood.  -Mass. 


Lumber 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


SIX  INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  siding,  $25  per 
thousand.  WHIPPLE  BROS..  INC..  Laceyville.  Pa. 


PUREBRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEY'S.  Toms  $10. 
S12.  hens  $7.  $8.  Yearling  Toms  $15.  Also  white 

Chinese  Geese.  C.  C.  COLEMAN.  RushviUe,  la., 
Susq.  Co. 


O  pry  ROOFING  PAPER  $1.10  per  100  sq.  ft. 
Seconds.  Send  for  price  list.  WINIKER  BROTHERS, 
Millis,  Mass. 


WANTED— Raw  Furs.  Ginseng.  Muskrats  $1.75. 
YVeasels  $1.50  Free  bait.  Price-list,  etc.,  STERNS 
FUR  CO..  New  Brunswick.  N.  J. _  - 


Situations  Wanted 


NO  1  SPRUCE  STAY'E  Silo  complete  with  roof, 
hoops',  and  doors — 12x24  $217.80.  Other  •  sizes  priced 

accordingly.  WHIPPLE  BROS..  INC.,  Laceyville,  la. 


POSITION  WANTED  on  a  small  farm  near  village 
I  along  Hudson  River,  no  fruit  or  poultry  jobs.  BOX 
I  443,  care  AMERICAN  GARICULTURIST. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Avoid  Loss  of  Temper 


By  Ray  Inman 


When  wiee  asks  you  to  put  up 

THE  STORM  WINDOWS*  AND  YOUR 
P INCERS  AKETOO  COUP  TO  HOLD 
THE  SCPEWJ-  DONT  CUSS — 

MONETIZE  YoURKREWDRtVER 


X WITH  A 
DOZEN  TURNS 
OF  INSULATED  WIRE' 


. 


TOUCH  ENDS  OF  WIRE  TO 
A  6>VOLT  BATTERY 
FOR  A  SECOND  OR  TWO 


THE  SCREWS  CAhfr 
GET  AWAY  /  ^ 

kii 


WE  know  of  no  two  movements  that 
are  of  more  value  to  farm  boys 
and  girls  of  today  than  the  Lone  Scout 
Division  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  the  4-H  Club  work  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  Junior  Project  Work. 

Times  have  changed  for  boys  and 
girls  just  as  much  as  they  have 
changed  for  their  parents.  There  was 
a  time  when  a  boy  on  the  farm  was 
expected  to  be  seen  and  not  heard.  He 
was  expected  to  keep  the  wood  box 
filled  and  to  do  all  the  chores  around 
the  house  but  whatever  fun  was  to  be 
had  was  up  to  him. 

I  doubt  if  many  of  our  Lone  Scouts 
and  perhaps  our  4-H  Club  Workers  as 


Our  Boys’  and  Girls’  Page 

4-H  Club  Workers  and  Lone  Scouts  Go  Hand  in  Hand 


turist  serially,  a  few  years  ago.  If 
you  have  not  read  it,  we  suggest  that 
you  get  a  copy  of.  it.  You  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  Mr.  Benson 
furnished  the  inspiration  for  this  book. 

Since  taking  up  the  work  as  Di¬ 
rector  of  Rural  Scouting  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  Mr.  Benson  has 
helped  bring  about  a  number  of 
changes  which  are  of  great  interest  to 
all  Lone  Scouts.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  largely  through  his  suggestions 
that  Lone  Scouts  were  made  eligible 
for  the  many  merit  badges.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  for  a  Lone  Scout 
to  continue  in  his  work  after  he  has 
passed  the  seven  degrees  and  to  learn 
much  that  will  be  of  value  to  him  in 
his  later  life. 

Another  important  development  is 
the  revision  of  the  Lone  Scout  Degree 
Books  and  the  collection  of  them  into 
one  book  which  not  only  lowers  the 
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Jack  Tar  Up  a  Rope 

gAILORS  are  great  climbers.  They 
have  to  be  able  to  shin  up  a  rope 
almost  as  often  as  you  go  upstairs, 


complished,  and  may  be  obtained  by  all 
Lone  Scouts  who  wish  it.  It  is  made 
up  of  about  640  pages,  and  illustrated 
by  thousands  of  attractive  and  in¬ 
structive  drawings,  'halftones,  and  so 
forth.  Undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  hand  books  for  boys  I  have  ever 
seen  in  print.  It  has  many  times  as 
much  material  in  it,  which  boys  will 
want  to  have  than  any  book  I  have 
ever  seen  sold  for  $2.50  and  yet  this 
can  be  purchased  for  only  50c. 

The  Seven  Degree  Books  of  the  old 
system  cost  the  boys  $1.05  or  at  the 
rate  of  15c  a  book. 

In  the  new  Hand  Book  Lone  Scouts 
will  get  a  great  deal  more  help  and  in¬ 
formation  on  tests,  honors  , titles, 
camping,  tracking,  Indian  sign  lan¬ 
guage,  signaling,  nature  work,  wild 
and  domestic  animals,  gTains,  fruits, 
vegetables,  trees,  fire  making,  and 
hundreds  of  other  vital  and  interesting 


and  as  fast.  So  even  a  wooden  sailor 
can  be  made  to  do  climbing  tricks. 
There  are  five  pieces  to  this  navy 


boy;  a  body  and  two  arms  and  two 
legs.  Cut  these  out  of  some  thin 
board  and  nail  the  arms  firmly  in 
place  with  at  least  three  small  brads. 
Put  the  legs  on  with  only  one  nail 
through  the  hips  so  that  they  will  be 
flexible.  Put  a  couple  of  thicknesses 
of  cardboard  between  the  hands,  and 
lun  a  string  between  the  pieces  of 
cardboard  and  nail  lightly  on  each 
side  of  the  string. 

Next  drive  two  nails  entirely  through 
both  legs  as  pictured,  and  last  of  all, 
fasten  a  rubber  band  between  the  arms 
and  legs.  Then  pass  the  string  be¬ 
tween  the  legs  and  around  the  two 
nails,  and  Jack  will  be  ready  to  climb. 

You  see  when  you  pull  the  string 
taut,  there  is  less  friction  between  the 
hands  than  there  is  around  the  two 
nails  and  so  the  hands  go  up  the 
string.  When  you  slack  the  string,  the 
rubber  band  pulls  the  legs  which  are 
flexible,  up,  and  then  by  tightening  the 
string  he  takes  another  hold  and  on 
up  he  goes. 


pass  your  tests  before  the  regular 
scout  examiners  and  receive  your 
awards  through  the  local  council  Court 
of  Honor. 

Totem  Pole  Lodge  or  second  class 
scout  may  pass  five  merit  badge  sub¬ 
jects  out  of  a  list  of  thirty  without 
waiting  for  first  class  or  Sagamore 
Lodge  rank.  All  merit  badge  tests 
must  be  taken  before  a  regular  scout 
merit  badge  examiner  if  you  live  in 
council  territory,  and  the  awards  must 
be  made  through  the  local  Court  of 
Honor.  Arrangements  should  be  made 
through  scoutmaster  or  the  local  scout 
executive. 

If  you  live  outside  of  council  terri¬ 
tory,  merit  badge  tests  and  awards 
are  handled  as  follows. 

Select  one  adult  such  as  teacher, 
minister,  priest,  rabbi,  postmaster,’ 
banker,  leading  citizen,  who  will  ex¬ 
amine  you  in  the  subject  and  sign  your 
application  blank  for  merit  badge.  The 
application  must  be  sent  to  National 
headquarters,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  y! 
and  the  award  will  be  made  through 
the  National  Court  of  Honor  through 
the  mail. 

If  you  live  inside  of  council  terri- 
toiy  then  you  pass  the  test  before  the 
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well  realize  the  part  that  Mr.  O.  H. 

Benson,  Lone  Scout  Director  had  in 
starting  4-H  Club  Work.  Last  spring 
Mr.  Benson  had  a  very  interesting 
story  in  Hoard’s  Dairyman  which 
some  of  you  may  have  read,  giving 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  4-H  Club 
emblem. 

A  number  of  years  ago  Mr.  Benson 
was  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
in  Wright  County,  Iowa.  Most  of  the 
boys  and  girls  %  in  schools  under  his 
direction  lived  on  farms,  yet  it  was 
evident  to  a  lot  of  people  that  most 
of  them  had  no  intention  of  becoming 
farmers.  In  an  effort  to  find  some 
way  of  interesting  them  in  the  good 
points  of  farm  life,  Mr.  Benson  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  having  them  study 
their  farm  work  in  school  and  actually 
do  some  of  the  things  they  learned  on 
their  home  farm. 

One  day  he  visited  one  of  his  schools 
and  found  the  children  and  the  teacher 
out  hunting  four-leaf  clovers.  This 
gave  Mr.  Benson  the  idea  of  using  the 
four-leaf  clover  as  the  club  emblem 
and  since  that  time  it  has  been  worn 
by  all  good  4-H  Club  members,  and 
calls  attention  to  Head,  Heart,  Health 
and  Hand. 

The  children  under  Mr.  Bensons’  di¬ 
rection  took  such  an  interest  in  this 
work  and  made  such  a  success  with  it 
that  Mr.  Benson  was  finally  called  to 
Washington  to  take  charge  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  4-H  Club  Work  in  the 
entire  country.  Some  of  you  have 
read  the  book  called  “The  Brown 
Mouse,”  written  by  Herbert  Quick, 
which  appeared  in  American  Agricul- 


cost  but  puts  the  information  in  them 
in  a  form  which  is  much  handier  for 
scouts  to  use.  Still  another  develop¬ 
ment  is  a  system  whereby  a  Lone 
Scout  can  transfer  to  a  troop  of  Boy 
Scouts  where  he  has  the  opportunity 
and  by  the  same  arrangement  a  Boy 
Scout  can  become  a  Lone  Scout  if  he 
moves  into  the  country,  away  from  a 
troop  and  cannot  attend  scout  meet¬ 
ings.  This  arrangements  makes  it 
possible  for  boys  to  keep  up  their  scout 
work  no  matter  where  they  may  live. 

In  a  general  way,  Mr.  Benson  has 
done  more  than  this.  He  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  entire  scouting  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  great  need  which 
farm  boys  have  for  this  work  and  has 
put  the  proposition  squarely  up  to 
them  that  the  farm  boy  should  be 
given  full  opportunity  to  develop  in 
scouting. 


Lone  Scout  Hand  Book 

pOR  some  time  Lone  Scouts  have 
been  rather  lonesome  for  the  in¬ 
spiration,  guidance  and  help  of  a  Rural 
Hand  Book.  The  old  Lone  Scout  Hand 
book  finally  became  an  antique  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  number  of  changes 
voted  through  by  the  Council  Chiefs 
who  represent  the  Lone  Scouts  in  the 
twelve  Regions. 

This  necessitated  either  the  revision 
of  the  old  Lone  Scout  Hand  Book  with 
the  Seven  Degree  Books,  and  put  up 
all  in  one  book,  or  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  completely  revise  the  Boy 
Scout  Hand  Book  so  as  to  make  it 
serve  as  the  official  Hand  Book  for  all 
boys  in  Scouting  whether  Lone  Scouts, 
Home  Patrol  Scouts  of  Troop  Scouts! 

I  am  sure  all  Lone  Scouts  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  this  has  been  ac- 


subjects  and  all  of  these  can  be  se¬ 
cured  in  one  single  volume. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Lone  Scout 
will  want  to  order  a  book.  If  you  do 
not  have  the  money  to  buy  it  perhaps 
you  can  arrange  to  earn  the  money, 
and  by  so  doing  you  are  getting  train¬ 
ing  in  earning  and  in  the  value  of  thrift 
as  well  as  in  the  opportunity  to  secure 
the  book.  Or  perhaps  you  can  get 
your  parents  to  buy  this  book  for  you 
as  a  Christmas!  present.  Order  it  right 
away  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  200 
Fifth  Avenue  Building,  New  York  City. 

Jump  the  Shot 

Players  of  this  game  stand  in  a  cir¬ 
cle,  with  one  in  the  center  who  is  the 
“swinger.”  A  bean  bag  is  tied  to  the 
end  of  a  long  rope,  and  the  one  in  the 
center  swings  this  around  on  the  floor 
so  that  it  comes  just  in  line  with  the 
feet  of  the  players.  As  the  bag  ap¬ 
proaches  any  player,  he  jumps  into  the 
air  to  avoid  it.  If  he  is  hit,  he  must 
drop  out  of  the  game.  The  player 
who  stays  in  longest  wins,  and  be¬ 
comes  swinger  next  time.  Warn  the 
swinger  not  to  raise  the  bag  from  the 
floor,  or  someone  might  be  hurt. 


"Vith  four  matches' 
and  four  tumblers, 
make  a  bridge  that 
Will  support  a  fifth, 
tumbler  . 

* 


Passing  Degree  Tests  and 
Merit  Badge  Tests 

T  ONE  scouts  must  pass  their  degree 
tests  before  some  adult  of  stand- 
>  like  the  postmaster,  leading  citi¬ 
zen,  business  man,  banker,  teacher  or 
minister,  priest  or  rabbi.  The  name 
of  the  examiner  must  be  submitted 
with  the  report  when  making  appli¬ 
cation  for  the  degree  award.  If  with¬ 
in  council  territory,  always  go  to  the 
council  office  and  scout  executive  or 
nearest  scoutmaster,  and  arrange  to 


regular  examiners  and  receive  your 
awards  in  the  Court  of  Honor  when 
held  by  the  Council. 

Lone  Scout  Letters 

Dear  Brother  Scouts:— I  will  have  to 
wiite  about,  the  Lone  Scouts  in  Lebanon. 

October,  1926  I  saw  an  application 
blank  tn  the  Furrow  magazine.  In  the 
following  February  I  rounded  up  five 
other  boys  and  had  them  join.  We  grad¬ 
ually  added  until  we  had  about  thirteen. 
W e  seemed  to  be  making  a  success  of  it 
but  then  the  boys  lost  interest.  I,  in  the 
meantime,  - had  completed  my  Booster 
points  and,  passed  three  degrees.  If  I  see 
faJt°°d  c  iance  I’M  start  a  good  tribe  to 

Hurrah  for  Scouting ! 

Edward  Voegtlen, 

Lebanon,  New  Jersey, 

L.  S.  B. 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy, 
Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist . 


Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


by  the  drainage  problem  and  arrange 
to  pipe  this  water  into  the  nearest 
stream  or  roadside  ditch. 


Unregistered  Stallion  Owner 
Liable 

I  was  in  a  horse  deal  and  got  a  mare 
which  was  in  foal.  The  man  who  owned 
the  service,  stallion  wants  $10  for  mare 
service.  Has  the  owner  of  a  mare  that 
is  not  registered  a  right  to  take  such  a 
charge  or  if  he  has  a  right  to  sell  such 
service  if  the  stallion  is  not  registered? 

'Y'HE  New  York  laws  provide  that 
a  man  wishing  to  keep  a  stallion 
for  service  must  file  with  the  county 
clerk  a  written  statement  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  animal  and  must 
then  post  a  copy  of  the  statement  to¬ 
gether  with  the  clerk’s  certificate  as 
to  its  having  been  filed  in  each  locali¬ 
ty  in  which  he  intends  to  use  the 
horse.  If  he  fails  to  do  these  things 
it  is  quite  plainly  stated  that  not  only 
does  he  forfeit  all  fees  but  he  is  liable 
to  any  person  he  deals  with  for  any 
damages  suffered.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  if  the  mare  for  which 
you  traded  was  serviced  by  a  stallion 
not  registered  in  this  manner,  you 
would  not  need  to  pay  the  $10  de¬ 
manded. 


will  suffer.  As  to  what  this  damage 
will  amount  to  you  are  the  best  judge 
and  you  should  talk  this  over  with 
your  neighbors.  The  contract  which 
you  enclosed  is  rather  a  stiff  one  and 
in  the  company’s  favor.  It  doesn’t  tell 
you  what  they  will  do  and  makes  you 
agree  to  it  beforehand.  Your  rights 
are  valuable.  Particularize  in  what 
you  sell  the  company.  Sell  them 
rights  in  your  land  just  as  you  would 
sell  them  your  garden  truck. — M.  8. 

May  Attach  Wood  for  Wages 

A  bought  a  farm  of  B,  then  hired  my 
father  to  cut  chemical  wood  at  $2.00  per 
cord.  There  was  no  written  contract. 
He  cut  25  cord.  This  was  last  March. 
A  failed  to  pay  for  this  farm  which  went 
back  to  owner  B.  A  refused  to  pay  for 
the  cutting  of  the  wood.  B  refused  to 
pay  and  forbid  my  father  to  haul  and 
market  enough  to  get  his  pay  of  $50.00, 


Read  Contracts  Before  You 
Sign 


Pea  Viner  a  Trespasser 

A  canning  company  has  a  pea  viner 
station  located  about  ten  feet  fiom  my 
west  line  fence.  It  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  about  four  years.  At  the  time 
the  station  was  built  the  company  dug 
a  hole  or  cistern  about  10  feet  from  the 
fence  to  take  care  of  the  sap  squeezed 
out  of  the  vines  when  they  are  stacked. 
The  hole  is  about  8  feet  deep.  The  hole 
was  not  big  enough  to  take  care  of  all 
the  juice  and  a  shallow  trench  was  dug 
just  along  the  fence.  There  is  no  possi¬ 
ble  outlet  from  that  trench  only  to  soak 
over  on  my  side  of  the  fence.  As  my 
land  is  located  slightly  lower  than  the 
land  where  the  station  is  located  it 
spoils  my  crops  on  about  an  acre. 

Aside  from  keeping  the  west  side  of 
my  fields  wet,  the  juice  squeezed  from 
the  vines  is  so  strong  that  it  will  burn 
grass,  weeds,  crops  or  anything  that  is 
growing  on  the  ground  that  is  so 
thoroughly  soaked.  The  company  does 
not  own  the  land  where  the  station  is 
located.  They  simply  rent  from  another 
party.  Can  I  force  either  the  owner  of 
the  land  or  the  preserving  company  to 
provide  a  way  for  that  juice  to  dram  off 
without  soaking  through  the  fence  onto 

my  land? 

rPHE  seeping  juice  from  the  pea 
1  vines  which  the  preserving  company 
is  allowing  to  run  onto  your  land  to 
the  damage  of  your  crops  is  a  very 
definite  trespass  and  it  seems  quite 
clear  that  you  may  either  have  a  law¬ 
suit  and  collect  damages  or  have  an 
equity  suit  and  get  an  injunction 
against  the  continuance  of  this  prac¬ 
tice.  A  limit  should  be  placed  upon 
the  activities  of  this  pea  vine  com¬ 
pany  or  like  Jack’s  bean  stalks  there 
is  no  telling  how  big  the  nuisance  will 
grow. 

Power  Company  Offers 
One-Sided  Contract 

Our  local  electric  company  is  building 
a  line  and  has  to  cross  my  property  to  a 
considerable  amount,  fields.  I  intend  to 
seed  with  oats,  grass  and  corn.  Now  I 
ask  you,  will  it  be  fair  for  me  to  ask 
some  money.  "Are  they  required  to  pay 
me  fo  rthe  right  of  or  am  I  to  1  us t  sign 
my  name  to  the  paper  and  let  them 
have  their  own  way?  If  the  crops  are 
planted  and  they  begin  to  erect  poles  oi 
towers  on  the  land  I  will  suffer  a  con¬ 
siderable  loss. 

TF  only  we  could  get  more  persons  to 
have  proposed  contracts  examined 
before  they  signed  them  instead  of 
afterwards,  a  lot  of  grief  could  be 
avoided.  You  show  a  quality  of  wis¬ 
dom  in  doing  so  that  is  an  assurance 
that  your  fortunes  will  prosper.  The 
electric  company  certainly  does  have 
to  pay  you  for  the  right  of  way  and 
the  amount  they  pay  should  be  the 
actual  value  of  the  damage  that  you 


READ  every  contract  or  agreement  be¬ 
fore  you  sign  it  for  these  reasons: 

First,  to  prevent  misunderstanding  con¬ 
cerning  what  you  are  offered,  what  it  costs, 
and  when  you  are  to  pay ; 

Second,  to  ascertain  the  exact  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  you  are  about  to  assume ; 

Third,  to  protect  yourself  against  that 
small  minority  of  dealers  and  direct  sellers 
who  live  by  fraud  and  misrepresentation; 

Fourth,  to  aid  the  honest  house  in  detect¬ 
ing  intentional  or  unintentional  misrepresen¬ 
tation  on  the  part  of  salespeople. — National 
Better  Business  Bureau. 


but  is  now  hauling  it  and  selling  it  him¬ 
self.  Can  my  father  hold  the  wood  for 
the  work  or  make  the  owner  B  of  the 
farm  pay  for  the  cutting?  This  will 
come  under  Pennsylvania  laws  as  this 
happened  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
A  year  will  be  up  the  first  of  March. 
Does  an  account  like  that  run  out  in  a 
year? 


YOUR  father,  we  believe,  has  the 
right  to  hold  this  wood  as  security 
for  his  wages  under  the  laws  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  He  might  cart  off  sufficient 
wood  to  pay  for  his  wages,  but  very 
likely  the  present  owner  of  the  farm 
would  create  quite  a  disturbance  be¬ 
fore  he  would  let  him  come  on  his 
premises  for  that  purpose.  In  this 
case  your  father  should  go  promptly 
before  the  justice  of  the  peace  in  his 
district  and  ask  to  have  the  sheriff 
seize  it  for  him.  There  is  no  personal 
action  against  the  present  owner,  B, 
but  the  remedies  against  the  former 
owner,  the  man  who  employed  your 
father,  are  still  good,  are  good,  in  fact, 
for  the  next  five  years. — M.  8. 


A  Question  About  a  I  ile 
Drain 

Last  fall  my  husband  dug  a  ditch  the 
length  of  our  garden  put  in  three  inch 
tile  and  covered  it.  The  end  of  this  tile 
is  at  the  line  fence.  Our  land  slopes  that 
way  That  was  a  meadow.  During  the 
winter  he  sold  it.  The  new  owner  has 
plowed  it  and  intends  using  it  for  mar¬ 
ket  gardening.  He  objects  to  that  pipe 
discharging  on  to  his  property.  There 
is  not  more  than  a  half  inch  stream  of 
clear  water.  There  were  springlike 
jlaces  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  garden 
it  being  at  the  foot  of  a  rather  steep 
hill.  We  do  not  want  to  do  wrong. 
What  are  the  rights  in  the  matter? 

AS  a  legal  matter,  you  are  entirely 
^  within  your  rights  and  it  is  up  to 
the  other  man  to  continue  the  drain¬ 
age  pipe  across  his  fields  or  to  put 
up  a  dam.  As  a  matter  of  keeping  up 
a  good  neighborly  feeling  it  would 
probably  be  a  better  move  to  co¬ 
operate  with  this  man  and  any  others 
of  your  neighbors  who  will  be  affected 


Millbank  Brings  Back  Its 
Bacon 

( Continued  from  Page  28) 

stuff  and  thought  he  might  be  able  to 
scare  the  Frosts  out  long  enough  to 
clean  out. 

“He  had  a  darned  good  scheme,  too. 
Took  a  hog  over  there  and  made  it 
squeal  a  lot.  Then  he  gave  it  ether 
and  was  hoping  the  noise  would  have, 
the  effect.  When  it  didn’t  work,  he 
was  planning  some  more  stuff  might 
might  have  been  interesting  if  Frost 
hadn’t  got  help.  That  shooting  at 
him,  tho,  scared  Hansen.  He  sure 
was  shaky  when  he  came  to  my  place 
that  night.  But  he  finally  got  the  stuff 
moved  down  to  the  Dike  house.  Any¬ 
thing  else?” 

Mike  was  getting  kinda  funny  now 
that  he  was  piling  up  stuff  on  Hansen. 
Jim  was  getting  anxious  to  leave,  as 
he  didn’t  approve  of  the  way  Mike  was 
kidding  him  by  referring  to  him  as 
“Sherlock.” 

I  made  up  my  mind,  tho,  as  long  as 
all  the  folks  were  there,  I  would  see 
what  else  I  could  find  out,  so  I  asks 
the  attorney  if  I  could  ask  a  question. 
He  said  I  could,  so  I  began; 

“Mike,  I  want  to  settle  a  little  dis¬ 
pute.  Did  you  bring  some  of  those 
stolen  hogs  to  the  shipping  station  last 
time  Jim  shipped?” 

“Sure.  What  if  I  did?” 

“Well,  I  was  wondering  about  the 
earmarkers.  There  were  two  of  those 
hogs  that  didn’t  have  any  tags,  and  I 
couldn’t  figure  it  out.” 

“Listen,”  Mike  answered,  “next  time 
you  pick  out  markers  for  your  hogs, 
get  some  kind  that  don’t  come  off 
easy.  All  I  had  to  do  was  pry  out  the 
other  guy’s  and  replace  them  with 
mine.  Didn’t  do  a  good  job  on  that 
last  bunch,  tho,  as  it  was  dark  and  it 
wasn’t  easy  to  see.” 

“I  see,”  I  says,  “then  you  took  the 
old  ones  and  threw  them  away.” 

I  was  referring  to  the  one  I  found 
at  the  Dike  house. 

Mike  had  another  of  his  sarcastic 

laughs. 

“Say,  you’re  too  smart,  anyhow. 
Listen,  I  dropped  that  tag  a-purpose 
down  to  that  dump.  Wanted  to  get 
you  looking  down  there  a  bit.  You 
sure  scared  me  that  day  you  run  into 
me  down  there.  I  was  down  to  cover 
a  few  tracks  that  the  big  stiff  forgot.” 

-  Thomas,  the  sheriff,  didn’t  take  to 
that  statement,  as  he  immediately  told 
Mike  no  jailbird  was  going  to  call  him 
names. 

“Well,  calm  yourself,”  Mike  says. 
“At  least,  the  kid  did  something  to  get 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Keep 
Warm 
And 
Com¬ 
fortable 
In 
The 
Old 

Reliable 

Brown’s  Beach  Jacket 

Just  the  garment  for  rough-and- 
ready  outdoor  service — warm, 
strong  and  cut  to  fit  snugly  with¬ 
out  binding.  Will  not  rip,  ravel 
or  tear  and  can  be  washed  with¬ 
out  losing  shape  or  warmth.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  the  three 
styles — coat  with  or  without  col¬ 
lar,  and  vest. 

An  ideal  Christmas  gilt  lor  the 
outdoor  worker. 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices . 
Guaranteed—  backed  by  $10,000  bond . 

hertzler  &  ZOOK 

PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Guaranteed 


We  Are  Glad  to  Help 

I  must  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  your 
kindness  for  getting  this  money  for  me  and  I  hope 
you  can  expose  the  dishonest  ones  that  are  impli¬ 
cated  in  it  to  break  it  up.  Their  excuse  is  a  frail 
one  for  I  wrote  them  twice  that  my  daughter  was 
but  a  little  girl  and  haiT  been  persuaded  to  do 
this  in  my  adsence. 

*  *  * 

"Your  letter  received  and  /  wish  to  thank  you 
lor  prompt  reply  .  I  received  my  egg  check  all 
right.  1  wrote  them  twice  but  they  didn  t  send  any 
check.  I  wish  to  thank  you  again  lor  your  help. 

*.  *  * 

“You  certainly  started  the  ball  rolling  lor  al¬ 
though  1  have  not  heard  from  the  radio  company  I 
received  the  batteries  all  right  and  wish  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  your  help . 


us  hooked.  Listen,”  he  says  to  me. 
“I  was  afraid  you  was  wiser  than  I 
knew,  ’cause  you  acted  so  peculiar  the 
day  you  was  over  to  the  farm  looking 
at  the  car.  I  didn’t  want  you  hanging 
around  the  place  just  then,  with  them 
other  guys  in  the  barn.  I  figured  if 
you  devoted  your  attention  to  the  Dike 
place,  no  one  was  going  to  get  hurt.” 


So  things  seemed  to  be  cleared  up, 
and  Thomas,  with  a  lot  of  authority 
put  Mike  back  in  his  <  ell. 

The  next  few  days,  Thomas  and  the 


3aws  firewood,  lumber,  lath.  oosts  etc  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached  Lowest  nriced  practical  saw 
made  Other  style?  and  sizes  at  money -making 
prices  Also  H.  &  Z*  all  stee 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  jobs. 

Write  today  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  Kinds  saws,  engines 
feed  mills,  concrete  mixers  anc 
fence.  Ford  &  Fordson  Attachments 
etc  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO 

Box  44  Belleville.  Pa 


rest  of  the  assistants  made  a  big 
search  for  Hansen,  but  they  didn  t  find 
him.  Things  quieted  down  a  hit,  and 
as  far  as  the  stealing  was  concerned, 
it  stopped  right  then  when  we  hauled 
those  crooks  into  town.  When  the 
trial  came  off,  there  sure  was  some 
excitement,  and  the  News  sure  gave 
us  plenty  of  nice  write-ups.  But  Mike 
and  his  pals  got  five  years  each,  so 
that  disposed  of  them. 

But  the  best  of  all  was  when  the 
next  regular  meeting  of  the  Millbank 
Protective  Association  took  place.  It 
was  sort  of  a  picnic  affair,  altho  it 
was  held  indoors.  After  a  big  meal, 
provided  by  the  ladies,  Jim  got  up  and 
made  a  speech,  telling  of  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  association  for  the 
season. 

“Folks,”  Jim  says,  as  he  cleared  his 
throat  and  reached  in  his  pocket  for 
what  I  thought  was  his  handkerchief, 
“you  all  know  how  this  deal  was  pulled 
off.  If  I  hadn’t  been  stuck  with  that 
blamed  car  and  sent  for  Bill,  things 
might  have  turned  out  different.  If 
Bill  hadn’t  been  so  darned  curious 
about  that  smell  of  ether,  we  might 
have  lost  out  all  around.  So  I  am 
sure  you  all  agree  with  me  that  Bill 
is  responsible  for  the  good  work.  So 
it  is  with  much  pleasure  on  my  part 
and  on  behalf  of  the  association,  to 
present  him  with  this  little  token.” 

I  couldn’t  hardly  believe  my  eyes. 
He  handed  me  a  check  all  signed  up. 

“Hooray!”  yelled  the  crowd. 

Then  Jim.  got  order,  and  while  I  was 
still  astonished  Jim  went  on. 

“Also,  you  know  the  court  is  selling 
Mike’s  place  to  satisfy  a  few  claims, 
and  several  of  us  are  going  to  buy  it. 
And  if  Bill  will  take  it  and  run  it  we 
believe  we  can  make  a  real  farm  out 
of  it.” 

I  was  too  blamed  fussed  to  say 
much,  but  kinda  stood  there  blinking 
like  a  hoot  owl.  Just  as  I  sat  down 
amid  the  applause,  I  heard  Mrs.  Frost 
say  to  Mrs.  Jim,  “If  he  can  clean  tip’ 
that  junk  pile,  he  is  a  good  one.  I 
hope  he  can.” 

That’s  how  I  went  to  farming. 
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Winter  dangers 


which  may  easily  cost  more  than 
a  whole  year’s  supply  of  oil 


EXPERIENCE  teaches  you  that  cold- 
weather  operation  may  be  hard  on 
the  engine  of  your  automobile  or 
motor  truck.  Repair  expense  may  pile  up. 

But  do  you  know  the  cause  of  most 
winter  engine  troubles?  Do  you  know 
the  remedy? 

Poor  or  incorrect  winter  oil  in  your 
crankcase  speeds  wear— perhaps  2.5%. 

Poor  or  incorrect  winter  oil  prevents 
quick  engine  response  to  the  starter. 
1  our  batteries  may  need  recharging  fre¬ 
quently. 

In  winter,  due  to  more  frequent  use 
of  the  choke  in  starting,  extra  gasoline 
slips  by  your  piston  rings  to  dilute  your 
crankcase  oil— perhaps  as  much  as  a 
pint  in  a  few  difficult  starts. 

Eight  hours  of  cold  weather  driving 
may  put  a  tumblerful  of  water  into  your 
crankcase.  How?  Water  vapor,  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  gasoline  combustion,  passes  the 
rings  and  is  condensed  on  the  cold  walls 
of  your  crankcase  before  your  engine 
becomes  heated. 

How  to  avoid  winter  troubles 

Many  cars  require  different  oil  in  winter 
than  they  use  in  summer,  The  Mobiloil 


SPECIAL  WINTER  CHART 

Mobiloil  Arctic 

should  be  used  in  Winter  (below  32°F.) 

in  all  cars  marked  *. 

PASSENGER  CARS 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

Auburn  all  except  Model!  4-44  U  6-66 

* 

* 

* 

♦ 

Buick . . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Cadillac . 

* 

* 

*■ 

* 

Chandler  except  Special  Six . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Chevrolet . 

* 

* 

* 

Chrysler  4-c\l . 

* 

* 

* 

Dodge  Brothers . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Elcar  all  except  Modi  Is  6-65  U  4  cyls. 
Erskine . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Essex . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Flint . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Hudson  .  . . . . . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Hupmobile . 

* 

* 

5ft 

♦ 

Tordan . . . . 

La  Saile . . . . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Locomobile . 

Marrribil  8-cyl . * 

* 

* 

* 

5* 

* 

Moon . ;. . . . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Nash . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Oakland . 

* 

* 

4= 

* 

Oldsmobile . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Overland  5c  Overland  \V  upper . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Packard  Six . 

* 

* 

* 

“  Eight . 

* 

* 

* 

*■ 

Paige . 

* 

* 

* 

Peerless  Models  60,  SO  U  K 

Pontiac . . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Reo . 

* 

♦ 

* 

* 

Star . . . . 

* 

* 

X- 

t 

Studebaker . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

\  die . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Willys-Knight . 

* 

* 

* 

* 

If  vour  car  is  not  listed  above,  consult  the 
complete  Mobiloil  Chart  at  Mobiloil  deal¬ 
ers’  for  your  winter  grade  of  Mobiloil. 


Mobiloil 


Arctic 


Engineers  have  gone  into  this  perplexing 
problem  from  all  angles.  Through  the 
accuracy  of  their  recommendations  and 
the  engineering  margin  of  safety  it  as¬ 
sures,  Mobiloil  has  become  the  most 
popular  oil  in  Canada,  Norway,  Sweden 
and  other  countries  where  cold  is  severe. 

The  engine  in  youf  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  analyzed  by  these  experts 
under  all  extremes  of  temperature.  The 
Mobiloil  Chart  tells  you  exactly  which 
grade  of  Mobiloil  provides  adequate  lu¬ 
brication  and  brings  utmost  relief  from 
hard  starting,  rapid  wear  and  crankcase 
dilution. 

Ihis  chart  is  approved  by  6 09  manu¬ 
facturers  of  automobiles,  motor  trucks, 
farm  tractors  and  other  automotive 
equipment. 

Your  nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  has  the 
complete  Mobiloil  Chart.  He  will  give 
you  a  substantial  discount  on  orders  for 
barrels  and  half-barrels  of  Mobiloil.  He 
also  has  the  newly-designed  io-gallon 
drum  which  may  give  you  a  sufficient 
supply  of  winter  oil  for  your  car,  truck 
or  tractor. 

When  you  turn  to  Mobiloil  you  do 
not  buy  a  cheap  oil.  But  you  do  buy  the 
most  economical  lubrication. 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


MAIN  BRANCHES: 


fAfew  York ,  (Chicago,  ‘Philadelphia ,  Poston,  Puffalo , 
‘Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  ^Minneapolis,  £t.  tout's,  ‘ftansas  @ity  t>alla$ 
Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
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Right — The  high-water  mark  of  the  Civil  War,  where  Picket’s 
charge  ended  in  defeat  and  decided  the  fate  of  America. 


Above — One  of  Pennsylvania’s  oldest 
farm  homes. 


Left — The  viaduct  of  the  D.  L.  &  W.  railroad, 
of  the  largest  concrete  structures  in  the  world. 


I  THINK  I  once  explained  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  family  how  my 
idea  of  vacation  is  an  occasion  when 
you  go  away  from  home,  taking  your  wife 
with  you  (if  you  have  a  wife)  and  trying 

. to  be  care  and  fancy  free 

J|  — stopping  when  night 

overtakes  you  or  the 
* ....  spirit  moves  and  recog- 

nizing  no  obligations  of 
Agip.  time  or  place.  1  confess 

■0$  that  we  have  never  found 

z  ^  |PPF  it  possible  to  indulge  in 

any  prolonged  or  fre- 
quent  periods  of  such  de- 
Jared  Van  Wagenen’  Jr ■  lightful  irresponsibility— 
but  we  do  try  to  bring  it  to  pass 
about  once  a  year,  and  it  seems 
to  fall  best  in  late  September  or 
October,  being  always  more  or 
less  interferred  with  by  silo  fill¬ 
ing.  Also  we  plan  for  two 
weeks  or  more,  but  it  seems  to 
“peter  out”  until  about  eight  or 
nine  days  cover  our  dissipation. 

Some  years  ago  I  did  an  in¬ 
tensive  two  weeks  schedule  of 
Farm  Institute  work  in  Virginia, 
making  long  “jumps”  and  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  Mountain-White 
country  of  Lee  County  which  is 
the  extrc  m  e  southwestern 
county  of  the  state  and 
along  the  North  Carolina  line 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  JR. 

to  Norfolk  and  the  Salt  Water  Counties  of 
the  State.  I  saw  so  •  many  interesting 
things  and  had  so  many  pleasant — perhaps 
romantic — memories  that  when  we  came  to 
discuss  our  vacation  ground,  I  said  “We 
will  go  down  to  Virginia  and  review  the 
scenes  of  my  labors  and  see  if  there  is  a 
very  marvelous  agricultural  advance  in  the 
vicinity  of  those  particular  localities  where 
l  ‘addressed  the  meeting’.” 

So  we  went — following  the  Susquehanna 
down  as  far  as  Windsor,  then  cutting 
across  to  the  Lackawanna  Trail  which  we 


followed  to  Scranton,  then  through  the 
heart  of  the  anthracite  coal  regions  to 
Wilkes  Barre  and  across  Pennsylvania  to 
Gettysburg — thence  to  old  Frederick  in 
Maryland — Barbara  Fritchie’s  town — then 
to  Harpers’  Ferry,  across  a  corner  of  West 
Virginia  and  into  Virginia  and  then  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Shenandoah  well  down  across 
the  state  until  we  turned  east  and  ran  down 
to  Richmond  and  Jamestown  and  then 
home  via  Washington,  Baltimore,  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Hudson  Valley.  We 
took  nice  days  for  the  trip  and  our  mileage 
to  be  exact  was  1498  plus.  The  most 
mileage  for  any  one  day  was  217  miles 
which  is  altogether  too  much. 
One  day  we  made  only  no 
hich  is  much  nearer  the  right 
amount.  Indeed  I  have  always 
insisted  that  real  ideal  touring 
must  not  exceed  100  miles  a  day. 
We  made  fairly  long  days  on  the 
road.  Sometimes— when  there 
was  nothing  we  especially 
wanted  to  see,  I  “stepped  on  it” 
but  generally  we  rolled  in  leis¬ 
urely  fashion  and  halted  often 
to  take  photographs — to  investi¬ 
gate  old  churches— to  read  the 
markers  and  tablets — which  are 
so  abundant  in  Virginia  and  to 
muse  in  ancient  cemeteries.  Not 
( Continued  on  Page  8) 


We  Go  a  Traveling 


Reflections  from  a  'Trip  Across  Penn’s  Fine  Old  State 
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Good  Books  For  Farmers 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


IT  is  the  world’s  misfortune  that  real  farmers 
who  earn  their  living  by  their  farm  work  and 
who  live  on  their  lands,  do  not  write  books 
occasionally.  The  world’s  loss  is  that  it  does 
not  know  first  hand  what  the  farmer  thinks 
about  his  work  and  about  others,  or  what  the 
philosophy  and  outlook  of  the 
man  who  is  closest  to  nature 
really  is.  We  have  books  writ¬ 
ten  by  gentleman  farmers  from 
Horace  Greeley  down  to  date, 
and  by  men  who 
own  farms  but  do 
not  live  on  them. 

And  we  have  books 
aplenty  by  teach¬ 
ers  of  agriculture, 
farm  college  pro¬ 
fessors,  a  few  of  whom  have  been 
with  farmers  enough  to  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  their  viewpoints  and  sensed 
their  needs  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
write  really  helpful  and  practical 
books. 

Such  a  man  is  Professor  Ed¬ 
mund  L.  Worthen  of  Cornell  al¬ 
ready  well  known  to  New  York 
farmers  who  has  just  written 
“Farm  Soils :  Their  Management 
and  Fertilization,”  edited  by  A.  Iv. 

Getman  and  Carl  Ladd  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 

Inc.,  in  the  Wiley  Farm  Series. 

Although  the  book  is  primarily  in¬ 
tended  for  students  and  will  be 
most  used  by  them,  it  has  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  great  usefulness  to 


By  M.  G.  BURRITT 

practical  farmers  because  it  goes  at  the  problem 
of  crop  production  from  an  operational  stand¬ 
point.  It  tells  “What  to  do  and  how  and  when 
to  do  it,”  first,  supplementing  this  separately 
with  the  information  “Why”  of  the  operation. 
For  example  take  the  chapter  on  “Growing  the 
Crop.” 


To  grow  a  crop  successfully  one  must  (i) 
supply  the  needs  of  the  crop  (2)  fertilize  it 
properly.  Crop  needs  are  (a)  good  seed  (b) 
good  seed  bed  (c)  light,  air  and  heat  (d)  water 
(e)  nourishment  (f)  control  of  negative  factors 
such  as  weeds,  diseases,  etc.,  and  (g)  good  ro¬ 
tations.  What  to  do  to  meet  these  crops  need 
and  how  and  when  to  do  it  are  concisely  and 
interestingly  told.  It  is  helpful  to  know  for  ex¬ 
ample  that  the  minimum  temperature  at  which 
corn  will  grow  is  48  degrees  while  oats  will 
grow  at  35  degrees  fahrenheit  and 
that  it  requires  513  pounds  of 
water  for  one  dry  matter  pound  of 
alfalfa.  A  farmer  would  ap¬ 
preciate  too  the  suggestions  on  how 
to  fertilize  each  crop.  The  in¬ 
formation  on  “How  plants  feed” 
and  plant  food  requirements  of 
each  crop  is  very  useful. 

There  are  chapters  similarly 
handled,  on  “Controling  the  water 
supply  of  the  soil,”  “Tilling  the 
S  o  i  1,”  “Manuring,”  “Liming,” 
“Fertilizing,”  “Leguming  and 
Green  Manuring.”  Special  chap¬ 
ters  are  written  on  “Managing 
Pasture  Soils,”  and  “Managing 
Fruit  Soils.” 

Professor  Worthen  necessarily 
advocates  ideal  practices  under 
thoroughly  controlled  conditions. 
In  practice  we  as  farmers  can  only 
hope  to  approximate  these.  But 
even  an  approximation  of  all  the 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Farming,  like  life,  is  just  one  thing  after  another.  But  after  all  what  is  better  for 
the  long  winter  evenings  than  a  good  wood  fire  to  sit  by  and  the  old  reliable  A.  A. 
to  read. 


M.  C.  Burritt 


This  Yates  County  Farmer  Believes  in  4H  Club  Work 

Raising  Calves ,  Hens  and  Sheep  Makes  Partners  of  His  Children 


FRED  Hollowell  taught  school  for  ten 
years  before  buying  the  old  homestead  in 
Yates  County  which  has  been  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  for  four  generations.  Mr.  Hollwell  has  in 
his  possession  the  original  deed  which  is  dated 
1814.  Mr.  Hollowell’s  great  grandfather, 
Joseph,  cleared  the  land.,  John  B.  Hollowell, 
built  a  large  share  of  the  farm  buildings  now  in 
use  and  his  father  John  A.,  improved  the  farm 
by  putting  in  about  ten  miles  of  tile  drains.  The 
fact  that  he  was  the  only  son  and  that  the  farm 
would  pass  out  of  the  family  unless  he  came 
back  to  it  was  one  of  the  factors  that  decided 
Mr.  Hollowell  to  change  from  teaching  to  farm¬ 
ing.  He  considers  farming  the  best  job. 

Anyone  who  has  tried  it  knows  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  up  a  job  where  a  good  sized  pay 
check  comes  regularly  the  first  of  every  month 


By  H.  L.  GOSLINE 
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and  go  deeply  in  debt  for  a  farm,  where  the  re¬ 
turns  are  uncertain  and  dependent  on  insect 
pests,  plant  diseases  and  weather.  Mr.  Hollo¬ 
well  did  this  and  although,  as  he  said,  it  was  a 
hard  pull  for  a  few  years  when  there  was  so 
much  equipment  that  he  needed  all  at  once,  I 
judge  that  he  does  not  regret  his  decision.  He 
has  a  fine  home,  a  nice  dairy  of  purebred  Ayr¬ 
shire  cows  and  a  productive  farm,  yet  to  me  the 
finest  possessions  of  the  Hollowells  are  their 
three  children.  Perhaps  the  boys  and  girls 
would  be  just  as  fine  had  they  been  raised  in 
the  city  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  there  is  no 
place  like  a  farm  for  children.  The  Hollowell 
children  are  evidently  well  satisfied  with  their 

farm  home. 

Lee,  aged  six,  was 
the  first  to  meet  me 
when  I  drove  into  the 
yard  and  one  of  the 
first  things  he  told  me 
was  about  his  calf. 
We  often  read  about 
eyes  that  shine  but  I 
seldom  seen  greater 
enthusiasm  than  was 
reflected  in  the  eyes 
of  six  year  old  Lee 
Hollowell.  After  a 
long  visit  with  the 
family  on  the  pleas¬ 
ant  porch,  we  went 
to  the  pasture  and 
after  some  maneuver¬ 
ing,  we  succeeded  in 
taking  a  picture  of  the 
calf  and  its  owner. 


Janet  Hollowell  and  her  4-H  Club  lamb.  Janet  also  has 
some  chickens  and  ducks  of  her  own. 

Junior  Club  work  has  only  recently  been 
started  in  Yates  County  by  Mr.  Raymond,  the 
County  Farm  Bureau  Manager.  While  Lee  is 
counting  the  years  until  he  can  join  the  calf 
club,  his  fourteen  year  old  sister  Janet  has  al¬ 
ready  enrolled  in  the  sheep  club  and  John,  six¬ 
teen  years  old  and  owner  of  the  fine  old  family 
name  that  was  his  great  great  grandfather’s,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  calf  club.  Besides  the  sheep  club 
work  which  she  has  just  started,  Janet  helps 
with  the  hens  and  has  a  small  flock  of  her  own. 

( Continued  on  Page  22) 


A  general  view  of  Mr.  Hollowell’s  pure  bred  Ayrshire  herd.  The  farmstead  in  the  background 
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Six  Thousand  Grangers  T ake  7th  Degree 

National  Meeting  Recommends  Export  Debenture  to  Aid  Farmers 


IN  spite  of  the  gloomy  and  rainy  weather,  the 
National  Grange  has  just  completed  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
successful  annual  meetings  in  its  history.  From 
the  internal  standpoint  of  the  order,  the  most 

important  action  of 
the  body  was  the  re¬ 
writing  of  the  Grange 
Digest.  The  result 
was  a  recodification 
of  all  Grange  law,  the 
complete  form  of 
which  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  Grange  offi¬ 
cers  early  next  sum¬ 
mer.  This  is  the 
first  time  Grange  law 
has  been  thoroughly 
revised  since  the  founding  of  the  order  sixty-one 
years  ago,  and  there  was  surprisingly  little 
change  in  the  original  text  as  first  written  by 
the  founders  of  the  order. 

From  a  political  standpoint,  the  action  of  the 
National  Grange  on  farm  relief  was  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching.  The  Grange  re¬ 
affirmed  its  support  of  the  debenture  plan  for 
farm  relief.  This  plan  calls  for  the  following: 

1.  Payment  of  an  export  bounty  on  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  the  price  level  reflecting  the 
amount  of  the  bounty. 

2.  This  bounty  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  debenture 
certificate  that  is  legal  tender  for  the  payment 
of  customs  duties. 

3.  Consideration  to  be  given  livestock  and  dairy 
farmers  and  manufacturers  who  use  agricul¬ 
tural  products  by  adjusted  tariff  duties  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  feed  and  raw  materials 
caused  by  the  payment  of  the  bounty. 

4.  United  action  with  other  groups  to  work  out  a 
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plan  of  farm  relief  based  on  the  debenture  form 
of  the  export  bounty. 

It  was  explained  when  the  plan  was  under  dis¬ 
cussion  that  a  debenture  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  certificate  calling  for  a  certain  value — or  in 
other  words  a  non-interest  bearing  bond. 

The  answer  to  the  charge  of  subsidy  was  that 
this  is  the  same  to  agriculture  that  a  protective 
tariff  is  to  industry.  A  protective  tariff,  it  was  ex¬ 
plained,  tends  to  prohibit  the  entry  of  goods  into 
this  country  and  by  so  doing  prevents  money  from 
entering  the  United  States  Treasury.  The  export 
debenture  plan  will  raise  the  level  of  surplus  farm 
products  to. that  which  they  would  enjoy  if  they 
could  receive  the  benefit  of  tariff  protection.  To 
the  extent  that  the  bounty  is  paid  will  tariff  duties 
decline. 

Where  to  make  up  this  loss  is  no  different  than 
the  question,  where  does  the  government  get  the 
money  to  make  up  the  loss  entailed  by  prohibitive 
tariff  duties?  Dr.  Stewart  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  answered  it  by  saying  that  today  tariff 
duties  make  up  only  15  per  cent  of  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment’s  income  and  suggested  that  possibly  by 
further  economy  in  government  could  the  amount 
of  the  debentures  be  made  up,  or  through  increases 
in  the  income  tax,  or  through  levying  of  tariff 
duties  on  the  vast  amount  of  goods  now  entering 
this  country  free  of  duty. 

Ceremonies  Impressive 

It  appeared  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  delegates, 
without  an  official  expression  ,that  the  vast  amount 
of  agricultural  products  entering  this  country  that 
come  into  indirect  competition  with  American  pro¬ 
ducts  should  be  made  to  stand  the  major  share  of 
this  cost.  Coffee,  bananas,  vegetable  oils  were  cited. 

So  thoroughly  had  the  Grange  members  studied 
the  plan  and  its  possibilities  that  only  one  dissent¬ 


ing  vote  was  noted  when  it  was  finally  put  to  a 
vote. 

The  outstanding  feeling  evident  during  the  whole 
session  was  the  need  of  harmony  and  united  action 
of  the  nation’s  farm  organizations.  Every  action 
was  analyzed  in  its  relation  to  this  need  for  united 
action,  thus  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  Grange 
resolution  adopted  at  Portland  last  year  when  the 
National  Master  was  instructed  to  call  the  heads  of 
the  farm  organizations  of  the  country  together  for 
consultation  and  united  action.  This  effort  of  co¬ 
operation  with  other  organizations  will  be  continued 
by  the  Grange. 

Sentiment  Almost  Unanimous 

Of  next  interest  to  the  farm  relief  plan  of  the 
Grange  was  the  huge  seventh  degree  class,  when 
about  6,000  received  this  highest  degree  of  the  or¬ 
der  in  Cleveland’s  great  public  auditorium.  When 
the  seventh  degree  was  formally  exemplified  under 
the  able  direction  of  High  Priest  of  Demeter  Charles 
M.  Gardner,  with  new  robes  and  new  scenery,  there 
were  nearly  9,000  farm  folks  in  the  hall.  Promin¬ 
ent  among  the  visitors  were  Senator  Arthur  Cap¬ 
per  of  Kansas  and  Senator  Wm.  E.  Borah  of  Idaho. 

Coming  back  to  the  sessions  of  the  National 
Grange  it  seemed  as  if  the  tariff  played  a  big  part 
in  discussion.  There  was  a  call  for  a  non-political 
consideration  of  tariff,  problems,  and  hope  that 
there  would  not  be  a  wholesale  tearing  up  and  re¬ 
building  of  the  tariff  following  the  next  con¬ 
gressional  election.  The  feeling  was  that  tariff  ad¬ 
justments  should  be  made  by  somebody  outside  of 
congress,  probably  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission 
of  which  Past  National  Master  S.  J.  Lowell  is  now 
a  member.  Its  powers  should  be  extended  to  give 
it  the  necessary  authority. 

Three  specific  tariff  items  were  mentioned — wool 
and  corn  and  fertilizer.  The  commission  was  asked 
to  investigate  the  wool  tariff  in  the'  first  instance 
and  to  raise  the  corn  tariff  in  the  second  instance, 
while  Congress  was  asked  to  remove  all  duties  on 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


Have  Y ou  Potatoes  F or  Sale  ? 

' Then  Read  This  Review  of  the  Market  Situation 


POTATO  prices  for  the  rest  of  the  crop 
year  are  likely  to  compare  favorably  with 
She  average  of  recent  years.  No  spectacu¬ 
lar  advance,  such  as  occurred  in  1925  when  the 
crop  was  20  per  cent  below  normal,  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but,  as  the  season  progresses,  the  dis¬ 
count  under  last  year’s  prices  is  likely  to  become 
smaller  than  it  has  been  thus  far.  Many 
growers  are  bullish  as  to  price  prospects  and 
still  hold  title  to  a  large  share  of  their  crop 
awaiting  more  profitable  prices  than  the  market 
has  afforded  thus  far. 

The  potato  crop  raised  in  1927  was  slightly 
above  the  average  for  the  past  five  years.  Four 
hundred  million  bushels  were  produced  this  sea¬ 
son,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  November 
1.  This  yield  compares  with  three  hundred  and 
fifty-six  million  bushels  harvested  last  season, 
when  on  a  per  capita  basis  the  crop  was 
among  the  smallest  on  record,  and  the  average 
for  the  past  five  years  of  394  million  bushels. 
Owing  to  the  high  prices  paid  for  the  1925  and 
1926  crops,  the  area  planted  last  spring  was  11 
per  cent  larger  than  a  year  previous,  but  slightly 
below  the  average  since  1922. 

The  quality  of  the  crop  is  about  average.  Pre¬ 
liminary  reports  from  the  principal  late  potato 
states  indicate  that  68  per  cent  of  the  crop  would 
grade  U.  S.  No.  1  compared  with  72  per  cent 
last  year  and  a  five-year  average  of  67  per  cent. 

Practically  all  of  the  increase  of  44  million 
bushels  as  compared  with  the  1926  yield  was 
produced  in  the  southern  early  states  which  are 
through  shipping  or  in  the  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Six  major  late  shipping  states  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  including  Maine,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  raised  10  million  bushels  less  than 


By  GILBERT  GUSLER 

Standard  Farm  Paper  Market  Expert 

last  year  and  29  million  bushels  fewer  than  the 
average  for  the  past  five  years.  Seven  leading 
late  states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  including 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon,  turned  out  29 
million  bushels  more  than  last  year  and  20  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  more  than  the  average. 

In  the  states  from  which  comes  the  bulk  of 
the  winter’s  market  supply  of  potatoes,  274,911,- 
000  bushels  were  raised  compared  with  251,788,- 
000  last  year  and  298,879,000  bushels  in  1924, 
the  last  big  crop 
year.  Blight  and 
rot  damaged  the 
crop  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  Maine 
and  dry  weather 
reduced  the  yield 
in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  In 
Michigan,  the  crop 
was  the  smallest  in 
ten  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  the 
largest  crop  on 
record  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  three 
Pacific  Coast 
states,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Oregon  and 
California. 

The  yield  in  the 
sixteen  deficiency 
late  potato  states 
is  about  25  per 
cent  larger  than 


in  1926.  Probably  they  will  not  need  quite  as 
many  potatoes  from  the  surplus  states  as  last 
year,  but  the  requirements  of  the  southern  states 
which  finished  shipping  months  ago  will  be  as 
large  as  ever. 

Canada  is  also  harvesting  a  moderate  potato 
crop  this  year,  estimated  at  76  million  bushels, 
or  about  19  per  cent  of  the  United  States  yield. 
Last  year,  the  Canadian  crop  was  only  about  4 
million  bushels  smaller  than  the  1927  estimate. 
Imports  of  Canadian  potatoes  last  season  totall¬ 
ed  6,205  cars.  For  the  year  to  date,  only  255 
( Continued  on  Page  16) 


The  1927  apple  crop  is  the  smallest  since  1921,  while  the  potato  crop  is  largest  since  1924. 
Current  prices  for  both  appear  to  be  on  a  healthy  basis  with  prospects  ol  an  advance  toward 
spring. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

He  is  happy  whose  circumstances  suit  his 
temper;  but  he  is  more  excellent  who  can  suit 
his  temper  to  any  circumstances. — Hume. 

*  *  * 

Beware  of  the  Non-Testers’  League 

MOVEMENT  is  on  foot  in  New  York  for 
an  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Non- 
Testers’  State  League,  opposed  to  the  campaign 
of  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis.  We  have 
the  highest  respect  and  sympathy  for  those  who 
for  honest  reasons  and  perhaps  from  hard  ex¬ 
perience  are  opposed  to  the  campaign  to  clean 
up  TB  in  cattle.  But  we  most  emphatically 
warn  dairymen  against  those  leaders  who  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  organize  county  and  state  Non- 
Testers’  Leagues. 

This  non-testing  movement  was  started  a  year 
or  so  ago  mostly  by  certain  cattle  dealers  who 
had  become  disgruntled  because  their  former 
practices  in  dealing  in  infected  cattle  had  be¬ 
come  unprofitable  because  of  new  state  regu¬ 
lations.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  majority  of 
cattle  dealers  who  are  honest  and  who  are  ren¬ 
dering  a  real  service  to  the  dairy  industry. 
Meetings  of  dairymen  were  called  and  a  fee  of 
ten  dollars  was  collected  from  farmers’  hard 
earned  savings  wherever  possible.  We  ask  those 
farmers  who  invested  this  ten  dollars  where 
they  have  ever  seen  one  cent  in  returns  for  it  or 
where  there  has  ever  been  any  accounting  for 
the  money  so  raised.  At  the  time,  we  published 
a  warning  and  as  a  result  most  dairymen,  even 
though  they  were  honestly  opposed  to  the  test, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  so-called  Non- 
Testers’  League,  and  after  our  warning  the 
League  leaders  were  unable  for  a  time  to  col¬ 
lect  many  more  ten-dollar  fees. 

However,  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  with 
the  TB  campaign  in  the  state  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Non-Testers’  League  are  at  it  again  trying 
to  capitalize  this  dissatisfaction  and  to  organize 
dairymen  to  help  pull  the  leaders’  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire.  These  men  are  well  known  to  legis¬ 
lative  leaders  and  generally  disliked  and  dis¬ 
trusted  by  them,  with  the  result  that  even  if  they 
were  sincere  they  would  be  utterly  unable  to  get 
the  legislature  to  act  on  their  claims.  About  the 
best  way  in  the  world  that  the  honest  dairymen 
who  are  asking  changes  in  the  testing  campaign 
can  defeat  their  own  requests  at  Albany  is  to 
have  the  Non-Testers’  League  sponsor  their  re¬ 
quests. 

Even  if  the  Non-Testers’  League  w£re  well 
led  and  sincere,  it  could  accomplish  no  useful 
purpose  for  everything  that  is  humanly  possible 
is  being  done  by  the  elected  leaders  of  the  farm 
organizations,  by  members  of  the  legislature 


from  country  districts  and  by  prominent  farmers 
to  watch  and  guard  the  interests  of  the  average 
dairyman  in  this  tuberculosis  eradication  pro¬ 
gram.  These  constructive  influences  have  al¬ 
ready  determined  to  ask  the  legislature  this  year 
to  increase  the  indemnities  to  be  paid  for  con¬ 
demned  cattle,  even  though  the  indemnities  now 
paid  by  the  state  are  higher  than  those  of  any 
other  state  in  the  Union. 

It  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  to  act  arbitrarily  in  the  campaign  against 
TB.  Of  course,  mistakes  are  made  and  must 
be  expected,  but  the  job  is  a  difficult  one  and  is 
proceeding  on  the  whole  fairly  efficiently.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  now  announced 
that  it  has  ceased  testing  in  new  territory  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  milk  production  period,  and  we 
understand  that  it  is  also  the  policy  of  the  De¬ 
partment  not  to  begin  work  in  new  territory, 
that  is,  where  no  testing  has  been  done  before, 
until  there  is  a  very  pronounced  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  great  majority  of  dairymen  in  that 
community  for  the  test.  In  fact,  there  are  so 
many  requests  from  men  and  communities  that 
do  want  to  test  that  the  Department  is  having 
all  it  can  do  without  doing  the  work  where  it  is 
not  wanted. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
this  TB  eradication  program  that  work  must 
proceed  or  not  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  and  not  of  the  minority. 
Many  times  the  majority  of  dairymen  in  a 
county  or  community  is  very  much  in  favor,  of 
proceeding  with  the  test,  and  it  is  the  long  es¬ 
tablished  American  principle  that  the  majority 
must  rule. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pro¬ 
paganda  being  circulated  against  the  eradication 
program  which  is  untrue.  The  tuberculin  test, 
it  is  true,  is  not  one  hundred  per  cent  accurate. 
It  is  true  also  that  it  comes  pretty  hard  on  a 
dairyman  to  lose  many  of  his  good  cows,  but  as 
we  see  it,  there  is  no  use  making  a  bad  situation 
worse  by  believing  a  lot  of  untruths  about  it. 
It  is  not  the  policy  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  to  over-urge  any  man  to  test.  It  is  our  pol¬ 
icy  to  tell  you  the  truth  and  the  facts  about  the 
whole  situation. 


Keep  Up  the  Income  Taxes 

ECRETAKY  of  the  Treasury  Mellon  and 
President  Coolidge  are  insisting  that  re¬ 
duction  of  federal  taxes  shall  not  exceed  $225,- 
000,000,  while  many  business  men,  represented 
through  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  ,are  on  the  one  hand  asking  for  larger 
appropriations  by  Congress  and  at  the  same  time 
for  tax  reductions  totalling  $400,000,000. 

From  the  nation’s  standpoint  and  particularly 
from  the  farmers’  standpoint,  the  President  is 
right.  Why  should  the  corporations  and  in¬ 
come  taxpayers  have  reductions  in  their  taxes 
as  long  as  the  average  farmer  is  taxed  so  out 
of  proportion  for  his  share  of  government  sup¬ 
port?  Also,  why  should  the  government  reduce 
its  tax  income  until  it  has  paid  off  some  of  its 
great  burden  of  national  debt? 


Public  Utility  Dams  Prevented 
Greater  Flood 

N  discussing  the  New  England  flood,  we  re¬ 
cently  made  the  statement  that  some  of  the 
damage  was  caused  by  the  poor  and  carelessly 
constructed  dUns  of  the  utility  companies  of 
New  England.  This  statement  was  made  to  us 
and  we  simply  passed  it  on,  but  we  are  glad  to 
say  it  was  wTrong.  In  fact,  just  the  opposite  is 
the  truth,  for  it  seems  that  the  dams  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  companies  of  New  England 
helped  to  save  the  people  from  an  even  greater 
catastrophe. 

In  order  to  get  accurate  information  on  this, 
we  wrote  to  Dr.  A.  W.  Gilbert,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  and  you  will 


be  interested  in  his  letter  which  follows : 

“The  dams  which  gave  way,  particularly  along 
the  Winooski  River,  were  owned  by  small  manu¬ 
facturing  companies  of  one  kind  or  another.  Only 
one  dam,  and  that  in  fact  a  relatively  small  mill 
pond,  was  owned  by  any  public  utility  company — 
that  was  a  dam  near  Rutland,  Vermont.  The  dam 
at  Becket,  Massachusetts,  which  broke  and  caused 
so  much  difficulty  was  owned  by  a  small  woolen 
mill  in  that  town. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dams  owned  by  the 
utility  companies  saved  the  day,  as  far  as  the 
flood  was  concerned,  in  that  they  acted  as  effective 
drains  and  prevented  what  would  have  been  a  much 
more  serious  disaster  than  the  present  one.  One 
or  two  of  the  large  reservoirs  were  not  filled  and 
thereby  took  up  the  slack  from  the  onrush  of  water 
from  farther  up  the  river.” 


Buy  Christmas  Seals 

WE  hope  that  all  members  of  the  great 
American  Agriculturist  family  will 
be  liberal  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  the 
Christmas  Seals.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  great  good  that  is  accomplished  by  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  through  the 
money  that  is  obtained  by  the  sale  of  these 
Christmas  Seals.  The  “great  white  plague”  is  a 
disease  that  modern  science  is  learning  to  con¬ 
quer,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  success  is  the 
splendid  support  that  has  come  from  everybody 
in  providing  funds  to  carry  on  the  warfare 
against  this  dread  disease.  Every  seal  on  the 
Christmas  package  indicates  Christmas  spirit  of 
the  highest  order. 


Watch  Your  Savings 

“I  earnestly  request  my  wife  and  my  children 
and  their  descendants  to  steadfastly  decline  to  sign 
any  bonds  or  obligations  of  any  kind  as  surety  for 
any  other  person  or  persons;  that  they  refrain  from 
anticipating  their  income  in  any  respect  ,and  refuse 
to  make  any  loans  except  on  the  basis  of  first-class, 
well-known  securities,  and  that  they  invariably  de¬ 
cline  to  invest  in  any  untried  or  doubtful  securities 
or  property  or  enterprise  or  busihess;  they  should 
reject  any  representations  or  opinions  of  others  if 
involved  in  any  doubt.  They  will  be  approached 
frequently  with  suggestions  for  investments  that 
are  not  entitled  to  be  relied  upon  from  a  business 
standpoint.”  (from  the  will  of  the  late  Albert  H. 
Gary). 

IF  every  one  of  our  people  could  read  as  we 
do  our  Service  Bureau  mail  each  week,  they 
would  realize  what  good  advice  Judge  Gary,  the 
great  steel  man,  gave  to  his  wife  and  children. 
It  is  heart-rending  to  read  letters  that  frequently 
come  to  us  telling  of  lifetime  savings  invested 
without  investigation  in  worthless  securities. 
What  a  world  of  trouble  it  would  save  if  peo¬ 
ple  did  not  listen  to  the  glib-tongued  stock  sales¬ 
men  or  at  least  did  not  turn  their  money  over 
to  them  until  after  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
investment  offered. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

ONE  of  my  good  memories  is  of  the  pleas¬ 
ant  associations  with  the  members  of  a 
country  band,  most  of  whom  were  farmers.  One 
of  these  was  Mr.  Fred  Freestone,  who,  because 
of  his  ability,  common  sense  and  fine  personality, 
has  come  to  be  well  known  as  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  the  New  York  State  Grange.  Nothing 
ever  made  Fred  any  happier  than  to  get  a  good 
joke  on  me,  so  of  course,  I  cannot  miss  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  getting  back  at  him.  In  fairness 
however,  I  will  promise  him  this  corner  any¬ 
time  he  wants  to  have  the  last  word. 

One  day  at  a  concert  where  we  particularly 
wanted  to  make  a  good  impression,  we  noticed 
while  playing  a  certain  piece  that  something  was 
decidedly  wrong.  The  bandmaster  was  scowl¬ 
ing  and  looking  very  significantly  toward  Fred, 
who  played  the  big  bass  horn.  Finally  the  lead¬ 
er  turned  back  to  his  music  and  announced  that 
the  next  piece  to  be  played  was  the  Washington 
Post  March. 

“Good  Lord,”  ejaculated  Fred  under  his 
breath,  “that’s  the  one  I  just  played!” 
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Money  in  Sheep  Raising 


A  Good  Business  for  Poor  Hill  Farms 


A  QUARTER  of  a  century  ago  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  Lewis  County  were 
dotted  with  innumerable  flocks  of  sheep. 
This  was  in  the  old  cheese  factory  days  when 
diversified  farming  was  practiced  to  a  greater 


set  this  circumstance.  Having  known  so  well 
that  this  industry  was  followed  at  a  profit  by 
many  farmers  several  years  ago,  I  am  sure  that 
these  same  old  pasture  lands  could  still  be  util¬ 
ized  for  sheep  raising  profitably. 

Becoming  a  one- 
crop  farmer  is  all 
right,  if  the  commod¬ 
ity  produced  is  not 
forced  on  a  market 
that  is  already  glut¬ 
ted,  and  besides,  the 
using  of  expensive 
mill  feed  makes  it 
hard  sledding  for  the 
tenant  farmer.  I 
think  if  large  num¬ 
bers  of  farmers 
would  reduce  their 
dairies  twenty-five 
per  cent  or  so,  it 
would  relieve  th.e 


This  is  the  Winooski  Bridge  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  just  before  it  was  swept  away 
by  the  Roods.  Note  the  big  woolen  mill  in  the  background.  It  is  said  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  goods  were  destroyed  here. 


extent,  but  with  the  building  of  many  milk  ship¬ 
ping  stations  along  the  railroad  line,  the  sheep 
gradually  dropped  away  until  at  present  they  are 
seen  at  rare  intervals.  Most  frequently  they 
populate  the  fields  of  vast  estates  for  beauty 
sake. 


milk  situation  to  a 
very  marked  degree 
and  in  the  end  would  work  out  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all  parties  concerned. 

Charles  L.  Stiles. 

More  About  South  New  Jersey  Seed 
Potato  Situation 


seed,  that  is  with  less  than  i  %  leaf  roll,  but  this 
is  rather  the  aftermath  of  killing  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  egg. 

For  the  last  few  years  we  have  paid  good 
prices  for  these  seed  potatoes.  In  the  fall  of 
1924  the  price  was  $4.60  per  150  lb.  bag.  In  the 
fall  of  1925  price  was  $6.60.  In  the  fall  of 
1926  it  was  $8.50.  We  always  buy  in  the  fall; 
thus  we  assume  all  risk  of  storage,  shrinkage 
and  other  loss,  and  then  it  was  usually  made  to 
appear  that  they  were  doing  us  a  great  favor  in 
letting  us  have  these  potatoes.  One  fall  at  the 
beginning  of  the  digging  season  we  called  on 
some  prominent  growers  to  inspect  and  buy  our 
seed  and  were  told  that  everything  was  booked 
and  we  secured  a  few  through  a  dealer  later  on. 
Next  year  we  sent  a  letter  to  two  large  growers 
when  the  first  potatoes  were  dug  and  asked  them 
to  quote  us  a  price  on  400  bags,  two  carloads  of 
second  crop  seed,  and  these  growers  did  not 
even  deem  this  worthy  of  a  reply.  My  letters 
must  have  been  received  for  they  were  never 
leturned  to  me  and  several  of  our  growers  de¬ 
cided  then  they  would  go  elsewhere  for  their 
seed. 

At  about  that  time  Prince  Edward  Island  cer¬ 
tified  seed  loomed  up  pretty  big  here,  producing 
good  results,  and  we  did  not  have  to  beg  for 
them,  at  reasonable  prices,  so  a  good  many  of 
our  growers  plant  P.  E.  I.  certified  seed  alto¬ 
gether,  where  formerly  they  planted  South 
Jersey’s. 


There  are  large  sections  of  rocky,  hilly,  worn- 
out  land  through  the  county  which  are  illy 
adapted  for  the  pasturing  of  milch  cows  but  planted  extensively, 
which  would  be  excellent  for  the 
raising  of  sheep,  and  a  small  flock 
can  be  started  at  a  minimum  cost. 

My  father  at  one  time  kept  a  flock 
of  twenty  ewes,  which  could  be 
easily  carried  through  the  winter 
season  on  the  amount  of  hay  re¬ 
quired  for  two  cows,  the  grain  re¬ 
quired  being  of  a  negligible  quant¬ 
ity.  They  were  kept  in  an  old 
barn,  rather  dilapidated  but  well 
lighted  and  dry,  always  let  out  for 
water  and  exercise  on  pleasant 
winter  days. 

Of  course  during  the  spring- 
lambing  season  is  when  a  flock  of 
sheep  requires  considerable  care 
and  attention,  but  this  is  generally 
April  or  early  May  when  the 
weather  has  become  warmer.  This 
small  flock  would  nearly  always 
return  a  gross  income  of  well  over 


THE  following  is  a  Central  Jersey  potato 
growers’  viewpoint,  where  this  seed  was 


This  shows  the  pontoon  bridge  built  to  replace  temporarily  the  Winooski  Bridge 
shown  in  the  other  picture.  One  of  the  finest  characteristics  of  American  people  is 
their  determination  and  ability  to  go  right  to  work  and  build  again  after  catastrophe 
has  overtaken  them. 


§100  even  with  the  young  lambs  only  selling  at 
$4.00  each  in  the  fall  and  with  wool  bringing 
only  about  30  cents  per  pound.  Of  course  these 
times  were  in  the  days  of  old  rail  and  barbed 
wire  fence  and  the  matter  of  fencing  was  quite 
a  problem.  There  was  also  a  railroad  passing 
through  the  farm  but  the  modern  woven  wire 
fencing  would  almost  eliminate  any  trouble  from 
this  source. 

Do  Not  Require  Heavy  Overhead 

One  man  can  easily  care  for  a  large  flock  of 
sheep,  while  with  a  twenty-cow  dairy  he  must 
have  a  hired  man,  or  a  milking  machine,  a  rather 
costly  investment.  Then  there  was  the  ever 
prevalent  dog  nuisance,  but  nowadays  as  all  dogs 
are  licensed,  wearing  collars  with  the  owners’ 
names,  the  owner  can  be  easily  sought  out  and 
damages  collected. 

With  so  much  being  said  about  the  western 
milk  menace,  bringing  the  western  farmer  in  di¬ 
rect  competition  with  the  dairyman  of  northern 
New  York,  many  are  well  situated  to  look 
toward  sheep  raising  as  a  partial  remedy  to  offi- 


This  is  the  situation  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  here  in  what  we  call  the  central  Jersey 
potato  belt,  Freehold,  Hightstown,  Allentown 

_ Cranbury  section.  Personally  I 

think  it  is  to  our  interest  to  en¬ 
courage  South  Jersey  to  continue 
growing  seed  and  I  have  bought 
this  fall  one  third  of  my  require¬ 
ments  for  next  season’s  crop  from 
there,  even  with  2%  leaf  roll,  but 
we  do  believe  that  better  business 
methods  and  a  little  courtesy  would 
have  been  a  good  investment  for 
some  of  them. 

A.  W.  Gertzel, 

Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Pheasants  Cause  Much 
Damage 

I  NOTICE  under  date  of  Octo¬ 
ber  22  on  your  editorial  page 
you  ask  the  question,  “Are  There 
Too  Many  Pheasants?”  I  have 
been  a  subscriber  to  American 
Agriculturist  for  over  twenty- 
seven  years. 


We  read  the  report  of  your  correspondent  on  Will  state  my  experience  with  pheasants  dur- 
the  Jersey  seed  potato  situation  with  interest,  ing  the  present  year.  We  planted  about  2IX 
and  perhaps  a  few  remarks  from  us,  who  have  ( Continued  on  Page  16)  /4 

planted  and  intend  to 
continue  planting  this 
seed,  would  be  in  or¬ 
der  at  this  time. 

We  deplore  the  di¬ 
lemma  that  our  fel¬ 
low  potato  growers 
find  themselves  in  at 
the  present  time,  and 
a  good  many  of  us 
are  doing  what  we 
can  to  relieve  their 
distress ;  but  we  think 
that  a  good  deal  of 
their  trouble  is  of 
their  own  doing.  We 
are  not  so  m  u  c  h 
afraid  of  the  leaf  roll 
prevalent  there,  al¬ 
though  we  would 
rather  have  certified 


These  cows,  killed  by  the  terrible  Vermont  Roods,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
catastrophe  that  visited  the  New  England  farmers.  Fifteen  thousand  cows  were 
drowned  in  Vermont  alone. 
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MOST  arctics  have  a  weak  spot  that  breaks  through  pre¬ 
maturely.  They  don’t  deliver  your  full  money’s  worth. 

Usually  that  weak  spot  is  the  heel.  But  Top  Notch  Arctics 
have  the  patented  Top  Notch  heel  construction.  This  Clincher 
Cushion  heel  lasts  as  long  as  the  sole — absolutely  !  And  the 
sole  lasts  so  long  that  you  wonder  how  it  can  do  it. 

So  you  will  find  it  an  economy  to  go  to  the  store  that  sells 
Top  Notch  Arctics.  The  Top  Notch  line  includes  cloth-top 
arctics  —  arctics  of  all- rubber  from  top  to  toe  —  heavy  and 
light  rubbers.  Good-looking  and  good-fitting  as  well  as  long- 
lasting.  Ask  for  Top  Notch  by  name,  and  look  for  the  Top 
Notch  Cross. 

BEACON  FALLS  RUBBER  SHOE  CO. 

For  27  Years  Makers  of  Top  Notch  Rubber  and  Canvas  Rubber  Sole  Footwear 

BEACON  FALLS,  CONNECTICUT 


A  GUARANTEE 


notchI  of  service 


FREE  TO  FARMERS 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  h'igganum, 

Connecticut,  are  sending  free  to  farmers  two  well- 
known  books,  "The  Soil  &  Its  Tillage”  and  the  Clark 
"Cutaway”  Catalog  of  disk  harrows  and  plows.  The 
first  book  contains  much  valuable  information  about 
modern  farming  methods:  it  tell  how  to  get  bigger 
and  better  crops  with  less  time,  labor  and  money. 
The  Clark  "Cutaway"  Catalog  describes  the  “Cut¬ 
away”  line  of  disk  harrows  from  the  Baby  Cultivator 
and  One  Horse  Harrow  to  the  Double  Action  Tractor 
Harrows.  It  tells  about  special  machines  for  special 
work  such  as  the  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow,  Or¬ 
chard  Plows,  Single  Action  Extension  Harrows, 
Smoothing  Harrows,  and  others.  The  catalog  also  ex¬ 
plains  why  disks  with  edges  FORGED  sharp,  a  fea¬ 
ture  found  only  on  genuine  Clark  "Cutaway"  Har- 
rws,  STAY  sharp  and  do  not  crack,  bend  or  chip. 
Send  for  these  two  books  today.  A  Postal  will  do. 
Address  THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY,  67 
Main  Street,  Higganum,  Connecticut. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist, 


Get 

Our 

Big 


CATALOG-FREE 

Make  Money — Save  Time.  Write 
at  once  for  the  biggest  and  best  cat¬ 
alog  we  have  ever  issued — 84  pages 
— over  160  fine  illustrations.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  describes  complete  line 
of  woodworking  machinery,  farm, 
implements  and  many  other  time 
and  labor  saving  devices  for  farm 
use. 

All  kind3  of  saws,  engines,  feed  mills, 
concrete  mixers,  Ford  and  Fordson 
attachments,  etc.,  for  your  own  place 
and  in  neighborhood  jobbing  and  contracting. 

Every  item  backed  by  out  famous  $10,000  bond, 
money-back  guarantee.  Write  today. 

*  HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

BOX  44  BELLEVILLE.  PA. 


TRUCKS'  WAGO  NS  «  WHEELS 


Write  for  free  book  describing  Farm  Trucks,  Wagons 
and  Trailers.  Also  any  size  steel  or  wood  wheel  to  fit 
any  farm  truck,  wagon  or  trailer.  Farm  Tractors— 
Crawler  Attachment  for  Ford  or  International  Tractors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  2  ELM  ST„  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


American  Agriculturist,  December  10,  1927. 

Apple  Market  Prospects 


If  You  Grow  Apples,  This  Will  Interest  You 


QNE 


of  the  small-  ,,  '  I  tot  T7T?  the  supplies  of 

est  apple  crops  GILBER1  GUSLLR  homegrown  fruit 

on  record  was  pro-  Standard  Farm  Paper  Market  Expert  were  already 

large. 


d  u  c  e  d  in  1927. 

Month  by  month,  estimates  were  re¬ 
duced  as  late  freezes,  insect  damage, 
drought  and  the  generally  weakened 
condition  of  apple  trees  as  a  result  of 
overbearing  last 


Prices  have 
improved  recently,  however,  and  week¬ 
ly  shipments  are  larger.  Foreign  ap¬ 
ple  crops  turned  out  better  than  was 
generally  expected,  and,  in  view  of  the 
smaller  crop  produced  in  the  United 
States;  it  is  unlikely  that  exports  will 


year,  took  increas¬ 
ing  toll  of  the  crop 
until  on  November 
1,  the  total  apple 
crop  was  officially 
estimated  at  119,- 
333,000  bushels,  or 
less  than  half  the 
size  of  the  1926 
yield  of  246,460,000 
bushels.  The  average 
for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  199,000,000  bushels. 

The  commercial  crop,  that  portion 
which  finds  its  way  into  the  markets, 
is  estimated  at  24,060,000  barrels  com¬ 
pared  with  39,411,000  harvested  last 
year.  This  means  a  crop  fully  10  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  less  than  the  average. 
New  York’s  commercial  crop  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  2,721,000  barrels  compared 
wtih  6,500,000  last  year.  In  Ohio, 
Michigan  and  other  central  states,  the 
crop  is  about  half  that  of  1926.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  together  will  con¬ 
tribute  7,751,000  barrels  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  supply  compared  with  10,250,- 
000  last  season.  Idaho,  Nebraska, 
Kansas  and  Vermont  are  the  only 
states  which  expect  more  apples  than 
were  harvested  last  year. 

Storage  Holdings  Lower 

Holdings  of  apples  in  storage  on  No¬ 
vember  1  were  equivalent  to  about 
5,800,000  barrels,  which  is  18  per  cent 
smaller  than  a  year  ago  and  12  per 
cent  below  the  average  for  the  past 
five  years.  The  barreled  supply  to¬ 
talled  1,867,000  compared  with  3,188,- 
000  last  year  and  a  five-year  average 
of  4,134,000  barrels.  The  boxed  ap¬ 
ples  in  storage,  totalling  8,526,000 
boxes,  were  17  per  cent  above  the  av¬ 
erage  for  this  time  of  year  but  10  per 
cent  small  than  on  November  1,  1926. 

Canada  also  has  produced  a  smaller 
apple  crop  than  usual  this  year.  The 
estimated  production  of  2,721,000  bar¬ 
rels  compares  with  2,984,000  barrels 
produced  in  1926  and  a  five-year  aver¬ 
age  of  3,328,000  barrels. 

Exports  of  apples  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  November  1  of 
832,000  barrels  and  1,264,000  boxes, 
were  about  half  as  large  as  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year.  Early  in 
the  season,  British  markets  were  de¬ 
pressed  by  the  heavy  shipments  of 
American  apples  which  arrived  when 


be  as  large  as  a  year  ago. 

Prices  Also  Higher 

Prices  paid  for  apples  so  far  this 
season  have  reflected  the  strong  sit¬ 
uation  occasioned  by  the  moderate 
supply.  For  the  later  varieties,  the 
market  started  around  one-third  to 
one-half  higher  than  in  the  fall  of  1926. 
Values  have  gradually  strengthened 
until  at  present  they  are  practically 
twice  as  high  as  last  year  on  some 
varieties.  Rhode  Island  Greenings  are 
bringing  $9  to  $10  a  barrel  at  Chicago, 
with  Michigan  A  2  y2  in.  Baldwins  at 
$6.50  to  $7.  Washington  medium  to 
very  large  size  extra  fancy  Jonathans 
bring  $3.10  to  $3.25  a  box.  Prices 
paid  to  farmers  for  their  apples  dur¬ 
ing  September  and  October  averaged 
$1.33  per  bushel  compared  with  84c  in 
the  same  months  last  year.  These 
are  the  highest  since  1921,  when  the 
smallest  apple  crop  on  record  was 
being  marketed. 

Consumption  of  apples  falls  off  when 
prices  go  up  faster  than  in  the  case  of 
potatoes,  so  that  the  smaller  crop  will 
not  send  prices  as  correspondingly  high 
as  would  a  50  per  cent  reduction  in 
the  potato  crop.  Before  the  war,  a 
potato  crop  20  per  cent  below  normal 
sold  at  wholesale  in  New  York  City  at 
48  per  cent  above  normal,  according 
to  studies  made  at  Cornell  University. 
When  the  apple  crop  was  20  per  cent 
below  normal,  the  wholesale  price  at 
New  York  averaged  only  about  17  per 
cent  above  normal. 

Half  Commercial  Crop  Marketed 

Half  the  commercial  crop  of  apples 
has  already  been  marketed.  Shipments 
to  November  12  totalled  57,408  cars, 
of  which  western  box  apple  states  con¬ 
tributed  28,283  and  eastern  barrel 
states  29,125  cars.  Usually  the  barrel 
states  produced  about  43  per  cent 
more  apples  than  the  box  apple  sec¬ 
tions,  but  this  season,  approximately 
12  million  barrels  will  he  produced  by 
each  section.  To  this  date  in  1926, 
88,134  cars  had  been  shipped,  includ¬ 
ing  36,764  cars  from  the  western  states 
and  51,370  cars  from  the  eastern 
states. 


Address  all  mail  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


'Pruning  time  will  be  with  us  before  we  know  it.  These  boys  are  learning  how  to  Jo 
the  job  right  at  the  short  course  at  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  10,  1927. 
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When  the  World’s 
Finest  Orchestras 
Play  the  World’s 
Best  Music  « 


/♦♦♦♦ 


...You’re 


Lonesome  homes  are  gone  forever  when  a 
Crosley  Bandbox  is  installed. 

Its  simple  operation  is  easily  understood  and 
its  wonderful  performance  is  at  the  command 
of  any  hand  that  can  turn  a  dial. 

With  the  Bandbox  the  world  is  your  neighbor ! 

Your  house  sits  on  Broadway — National 
events  are  held  next  door — the  market  changes 
in  your  own  living  room — famous  preachers  de¬ 
liver  their  sermons  in  your  home — You  listen  in 
on  every  activity — You  hear  everybody’s  point 
of  view  from  radical  to  fundamentalist — You 
enjoy  the  world’s  funniest  clowns  and  its 
sweetest  singers.  Cheer,  laugh,  exhult,  ap¬ 
plaud,  delight  at  the  world’s  sport,  fun  and  en¬ 
tertainment,  brought  to  your  threshold !  What¬ 
ever  happens — “You’re  there  with  a  Crosley.” 

'  Millions  are  making  up  their  minds  today 
to  buy  a  radio. 

Millions  will  replace  obsolete  sets  with  new, 
up-to-date  receivers  this  Christmas. 

Experienced  radio  owners  will  look  first  for 
3  fundamental  points  and  to  every  set  they 
consider  will  address  these  questions: 

1.  It  is  selective? 

2.  Is  it  sensitive? 

3.  Is  it  easy  to  operate? 

Satisfied  on  these  points  they  will  look  for: 

1.  Single  dial  control 

2.  Illuminated  dial 

3.  Volume  control 

4.  Single  cable  leads 

5.  Console  installation  adaptability 

6.  Reasonable  price. 

Millions  will  look  at  the  Crosley  Bandbox. 
This  amazing  little  set  is  now  displayed  by 
more  than  16,000  dealers. 


The  Cros¬ 
ley  Bandbox  is 
a  6-tube  receiver. 

The  circuit  of  this  set  is  of 
the  excellence  you  would  expect 
from  a  group  of  skilled  engineers  suddenly 
given  the  pick  of  the  world’s  radio  patents 
to  work  with. 

Crosley  has  always  given  the  radio  world  its 
biggest  value  for  its  dollar.  Contemplate  the 
perfection  possible  when  the  doors  of  the  re¬ 
search  and  development  laboratories  of  The 
Radio  Corporation  of  America,  The  General 
Electric  Co.,  The  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Co.,  The  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Co.,  and  the  Hazeltine  and  Latour 
Corporations  were  thrown  open. 

Licensed  under  their  patents! 

The  Crosley  Bandbox  is  totally  and  com¬ 
pletely  shielded.  Every  element  is  absolutely 
separated  from  every  other  element  by  solid 
shielding.  Coils  are  covered  with  copper. 
This  could  have  been  done  Yheaper  but  effi¬ 
ciency  would  have  been  sacrificed.  Condensers 
are  housed  in  cadmium-plated  steel.  All  wir¬ 
ing  is  separated  and  shielded  frqm  all  other 
parts  of  the  receiver.  Solid,  sturdy,  substan¬ 
tial,  the  entire  set  is  assembled  on  a  heavy 
metal  chassis. 

The  tuned  radio  frequency  am¬ 
plification  stages  have  been  ab¬ 
solutely  balanced  through  use  of 
the  Neutrodyne  principal.  The 
set  is  a  genuine  Neutrodyne. 

To  the  initiated  this  means  much.  To  the 
layman  it  manifests  itself  only  as  a  radio  re¬ 
ceiver  that  does  not  squeal  or  howl  when  you 
are  trying  to  get  a  station. 

The  shielding  makes  the  Bandbox 
highly  selective — the  circuit  makes  it 
acutely  sensitive  and  the  design  makes  it 
extremely  easy  to  operate. 

The  Bandbox  is  operated  with  a  single 
station  selector  (one  dial). 


cx 

In  most  localities 
and  in  most  owners’ 
hands  the  single  station  selector 
will  find  all  the  programs  anyone 
could  possibly  wish.  It  is  the  far  away  sta¬ 
tions  of  weak  power  but  perhaps  good  music  that 
are  captured  by  the  use  of  the  little  auxiliary  tuners 
called  “Acuminators.”  Their  function  is  best  likened  to  a 
pair  of  field  glasses.  As  the  lens  bring  the  distant  scene  to 
nearby  aspect,  so  do  the  Acuminators  bring  the  remote 
station  signals  up  to  room  filling  volume.  Ordinary  one 
dial  radios  can  never  perform  like  this.  Hair  line  tracking 
of  the  condensers  together  is  difficult — but  the  Acumi¬ 
nators,  little  secondary  adjustments  exclusive  to  Crosley 
give  the  Bandbox  a  substantial  command  of  the  air  and 
all  that  is  in  it. 

The  dial  of  the  Bandbox  is  illuminated.  For  shadowy 
corners  and  dim  eyesight  it  recommends  itself. 

Volume  Control  is  necessary  on  good  radio  today. 
Nearby  and  high  powered  stations  send  terrific  impulses 
into  the  receiver.  Detuning  has  been  a  favorite  method 
of  softening  this  loud  reception  but  with  stations  closer 
and  closer  together  on  the  dial  detuning  creates  an  over¬ 
lapping  of  programs.  The  volume  control  of  the  Bandbox 
cuts  the  loudest  blast  down  to  a  veritable  whisper. 

A  single  cable  leads  all  outside  and  power  connections 
from  the  Bandbox.  In  this  brown  fabric  covered  cable 
lies  each  lead  covered  with  colored  rubber  for  protection, 
accuracy  and  easy  assembly.  Tidy  housewives  appre¬ 
ciate  it. 

The  adaptability  of  the  Bandbox  to  installation  in  all 
types  of  cabinets  is  a  feature.  The  metal  case  of  the  Band- 
box  lifts  off  the  chassis.  This  leaves  the  closely  grouped 
dial,  switch  and  volume  control  shafts  to  be  stuck  through 
holes  in  the  panel  of  any  sort  of  cabinet.  The  escutcheon 
is  quickly  screwed  over  them  and  the  console  installation  is 
not  only  complete  but  has  no  earmarks  of  a  makeshift. 

Prominent  furniture  manufacturers  thru  their  long 
experience  have  produced  beautiful  cabinets  at  moderate 
prices.  The  celebrated  Crosley  Musicones  are  built  in. 
Crosley  dealers  sell  them.  Pur¬ 
chasers  may  know  they  are  best 
suited  for  Crosley  radio  by  looking 
for  the  “approved  label”  in  each  one. 

Crosley  dealers  get  these  cabinets 
only  from  The  H.  T.  Roberts  Co., 
located  at  1340  S.  Michigan  Ave., 

Chicago,  Sales  representative  for 
The  Showers  Brothers  Co.,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind.,  and  The  Wolf  Manu¬ 
facturing  Industries,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Much  has  influenced  the  $5S  price 
of  the  Bandbox. 

Throughout  the  country  millions  examine  the  Bandbox 
today.  They  see  it  the  achievement  of  an  organization 
who  began  its  development  when  radio  as  we  know  it  today 
began.  Its  success  has  been  tremendous  if  clamorous  de¬ 
mands  from  dealers  are  any  indication.  Even  at  any 
price  it  would  be  a  sensation,  for  its  performance  ranks  with 
the  most  expensive  radio  receivers  on  the  market. 

An  AC  Bandbox  using  ordinary  house  current 
electricity  for  power,  sells  for  $110. 


$65 


THE  CROSLEY  RADIO  CORE.  naj  Crosley  is  licensed  only  for 

Powel  Crosley,  Jr.,  Pres,  I  J  Radio  Amateur,  Experimental  and 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  ImI  Broadcast  Reception 


Write  Dept,  205  for  descriptive  literature 
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standard  investment.  Not  a  default  on  interest  or  principal.  Over 
one  Billion  dollars  of  these  Bonds  now  held  by  investors.  They  are 
guaranteed  jointly  by  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks,  with  combined 
capital  and  reserves  exceeding  $70,000,000.  Back  of  these  Bonds  are 
farms  valued  at  more  than  twice  the  amount  loaned.  These  Bonds 
are  safer  than  any  single  first  farm  mortgage. 


Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds 


Completely  Tax-Exempt 


You  can  buy  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  the  current  market 
price  from  any  Federal  Land  Bank  or  from  the  Fiscal  Agent. 
Denominations:  $40,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  $5,000  and  $10,000. 

When  you  need  money  these  Bonds  can  be  readily  sold; 
and  they  make  acceptable  collateral. 

Send  for  Federal  Farm  Loan  Circular  No. 

16,  f‘Financing  the  Farmer ”  —  FREE 

Charles  E.  Lobdell,  Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks 


Federal  Land  Banks 
are  located  at: 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Louisville,  Ky. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


31  Nassau  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Tresspassers  Out 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvanai.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Pox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
md  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women) ,  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  ana  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Hog  or  any  animal 
aiae  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes  Coats( 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
orices.  when  to  take  oil  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTINC 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  yonr  furs  fox 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

.  THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


TRAP 

TAGS 

WITH 

WIRE. 


Copper  or  aluminum.  Name  and  address  _  stamped  in 
each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags  50c;  45  tags  $1.00:  100  tags 
$2.00,  postpaid.  Write  plainly.  Order  now — don’t  wait. 

BIVINS,  BOX  601  SUMMIT,  NEW  YORK 


ojn  < 'Prosperity 

%li 


Better  Land 
Greater  Yields 

Higher  Prices 
Lower  Taxes 

Learn  more  of  Canada  by  obtain¬ 
ing  free  Government  literature 

CANADA 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

To  nearest  Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau: 
Syracuse,  N.Y.— C.  E.  S.  Smith,  301  E.  Genesee  St. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. — F.  A.  Harrison,  308  North  2nd  St. 
Manchester,  N.H. — J .  B.  Riordon,  43  Manchester  ot. 
Woonsocket,  R.I. — L.  A.  Delorme,  The  Call  Bldg. 

Please  send  me  free  Illustrated  Booklets  on  Farm  Opportunities  m  Canada. 


NAME . 

B47  ADDRESS.. 


H 


We  Go  a 

( Continued  from  Page  1) 

the  slightest  unpleasantness  marred 
the  trip  and  practically  the  only  rain 
we  saw  was  when  we  were  in  New 
York  state  and  on  familiar  ground. 

Leaving  home  we  followed  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  river  from  a  point  within  a 
few  miles  of  its  source,  down  into 
Pennsylvania  and  on  until  just  the 
point  where  it  turns  back  again  into 
New  York  State.  The  upper  reaches 
of  this  river  are  very  familiar  to  me. 
I  think  of  it  as  a  pretty  good  valley, 
but  the  hills  that  bound  it  are  often 
poor.  The  valley  grows  corn  splendid¬ 
ly  but  neither  red  clover  nor  alfalfa 
are  at  home  as  they  are  in  some  other 
localities.  Still  the  aggregate  milk 
production  is  enormous,  and  if  the 
valley  of  this  “long  and  crooked  river” 
(which  some  say  is  the  Indian  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  same)  should  suddenly  re¬ 
tire  from  the  dairy  business,  New 
York  City  would  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  At  Great  Bend,  just  over  the 
Pennsylvania  Line  we  struck  the  wide¬ 
ly  advertised  Lackawanna  Trail.  For 
many  miles,  the  faultless  automobile 
road  follows  the  disused  road  bed  of 
the  Lackawanna  railroad  and  this 
gives  a  road  practically  level  with 
long,  swinging  curves.  It  is  the  sort 
of  road  to  develop  speed  madness  in 
susceptible  subjects. 

At  Scranton,  we  entered  the  great 
anthracite  coal  regions.  I  am  told 
that  five  counties  of  Pennsylvania  hold 
all  the  anthracite  coal  in  America — 
some  say  in  the  world — but  I  take 
sweeping  statements  like  this  with  a 
grain  of  allowance.  At  any  rate — an- 
thractie  is  the  luxury — fuel  of  a  big 
part  of  the  United  States  and  much  of 
Canada.  It  is  a  great  natural  monop¬ 
oly,  and  mining  it  has  made  indivi¬ 
duals,  communities  and  railroads  rich 
and  this  whole  region  will  always  be 
a  humming  hive  of  industry.  The 
black  diamonds  are  mined  by  180,000 
workers.  We  spent  a  night  at  Wilkes 
Barre.  They  tell  me  the  whole  city  is 
undermined — the  only  exception  being 
the  big  park-like  public  square  which 
forms  the  center  of  the  busy  city. 

Pennsylvania  is  a  state  of  wide  and 
sharply  marked  agricultural  contrasts. 
There  are  large  sections  of  the  state 
as  rough  and  broken  and  agricultural¬ 
ly  as  useless  as  our  Adirondacks — sec¬ 
tions  of  unbroken  forests  where  big 
game  still  survives  and  on  the  other 
hand  there  are  certain  counties  which 
fully  measure  up  to  the  most  fertile 
and  beautiful  counties  of  all  America, 
Between  Scranton  and  Wilkes  Barre, 
the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
occupies  a  valley  famous  for  its  fer¬ 
tility.  This  is  the  Wyoming  region — 
a  lovely  valley  more  than  20  miles 
long  and  averaging  about  3  miles  wide 


Traveling 

—level  and  beautiful  and  hemmed  in 
by  rough  mountains.  This  valley  was 
purchased  from  the  Six  Nations  by 
some  Connecticut  pioneers  in  1754.  In 
1778  it  was  a  happy  and  prosperous 
frontier  settlement.  On  the  last  day 
of  June  and  during  the  first  five  days 
of  July,  the  settlement  suffered  a  bat¬ 
tle — a  siege  and  a  massacre  at  the 
hands  of  a  mixed  force  of  British  and 
Indians.  As  has  happened  on  other 
occasions,  the  white  men  lost  control 
of  their  red  allies  and  unspeakable 
atrocities  were  committed.  It  is  said 
that  a  half-breed  Indian  woman — 
Queen  Esther — with  her  own  hand 
tomahawked  14  captives.  The  total 
number  slain  is  said  to  have  been  as 
many  as  300.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a 
day,  the  iricidents  of  which  were  told 
and  retold  around  the  firesides  of  the 
valley  for  a  hundred  years.  Today  an 
imposing  monument  close  by  the  state 
highway  commerates  the  pathetic 
story  of  these  early  pioneers.  Only 
four  months  later,  a  similar  fate  over¬ 
took  Cherry  Valley  in  our  own  state, 
and  these  two  massacres  are  generally 
spoken  of  together  as  among  the  most 
lurid  happenings  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle. 

From  Wilkes  Barre,  we  followed  the 
east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to 
where  it  mingles  with  the  main  stream 
at  Sunbury  and  then  on  down  to  Har¬ 
risburg  and  across  country  to  the 
famous  field  of  Gettysburg.  Years 
ago  I  saw  something  of  Gettysburg 
and  when  opportunity  offered,  I  re¬ 
turned  again.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  am 
afraid  I  am  rather  inconsistent.  I 
profess  to  he  a  pacifist — almost  a  pro¬ 
fessional  pacifist — with  scant  sym¬ 
pathy  for  “preparedness” — and  yet  I 
have  an  almost  morbid  curiosity  for 
haunting  battlefields. 

We  did  the  battlefield  in  the  ortho¬ 
dox  manner,  by  hiring  one  of  the  li¬ 
censed  official  guides.  It  is  the  only 
proper  way  to  do  It.  People  come — 
probably  always  will  come — to  Gettys- 
bury  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
every  year.  The  Battlefield  Associa¬ 
tion  licenses  a  guide  only  after  he  has 
taken  a  civil  service  examination  and 
has  demonstrated  his  familiarity  with 
the  field  and  its  story.  The  young  man 
we  picked  up  happened  to  be  a  native 
of  the  town,  a  veteran  of  the  world 
war  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  he  was 
thoroughly  competent.  These  guides 
are  all  provided  with  a  badge  and  they 
are  rigidly  supervised  and  no  over¬ 
charging  is  permitted.  The  regular 
fee  is  $2.00  for  the  first  hour  and  $1.00 
for  each  subsequent  hour  and  it  is 
worth  it.  During  the  summer  about 
100  guides  are  in  service  and  they  tell 
me  that  at  times  visitors  are  so  nu- 
( Continued  on  Page  14) 


She — Will  you  please  tell  me  if  this  is  the  third  turn  to  the  right 
after  the  left  turn  at  the  second  cross-roads? — Judge. 
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18  Solid  Trainloads 

Shipped  in  Seven  Months 

Here  is  the  list  of  the  18  trainload  shipments — a 
record  of  popularity  and  demand  never  before  ap¬ 
proached  in  the  history  of  the  implement  business. 


1—  Moline,  Ill.,  Mar.  31,  ’27 

2 —  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Apr.  25,  ’27 

3 —  Harrisburg,  Pa..  May  31,  *27 

4 —  Columbus,  Ohio.,  June  10,  ’27 

5 —  Madison,  Wis.,  June  29,  ’27 

6 —  Moline,  Ill.,  Aug.  9,  ’27 

7 —  Omaha.  Nebr.,  Aug.  12,  ’27 

8 —  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  13,  ’27 

9 —  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  17,  ’27 


10 —  Columbus,  Ohio.  Aug.  20,  *27 

11 —  Jackson,  Mich.,  Aug.  24,  *27 

12 —  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6,  *27 

13 —  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sept.  30,  *27 

14 —  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  6,  *27 

15 —  Madison,  Wis..  Oct.  21,  ’27 

16—  Moline,  Ill.,  Oct.  31,  ’27 

17 —  Minneapolis,  Miss.,  Oct.  31.  *27 

18 —  Columbus,  Ohio,  Oct.  31.  *27 


Light-weight — easy  loading  (less  than  40  inches  high) — easy  hauling — short 
turning — and  unequalled  for  spreading  efficiency.  It’s  a  lifetime  spreader 
which  you  can’t  wear  out  if  you  give  it  just  reasonable  care.  See  it  at  your 
dealers  today — or  write  direct  for  the  complete  story. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 


Coldwater,  Ohio  ' 

Branches:  Harrisburg ,  Pa.;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Columbus,  O .; 
Indianapolis,  Incl.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Jackson,  Mich.;  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Omaha,  Neb.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Moline,  III.;  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.;  Oakland,  Cal. 

42  Transfer  Stocks 


Over  4000  Dealers 


U.  S.  A. 


No.  12  Shipped  to  Syracuse  territory 


No.  3  Shipped  to  Harrisburg  territory 


Ifour  NEW  IDEA  Spreader 

isOntheWay 


THE  big  rush  is  on  for  the  greatest 
spreader  ever  developed  by  NEW 
IDEA— and  NEW  IDEA  dealers 
everywhere  are  ready  for  a  record-break¬ 
ing  business.  Car¬ 
load  orders  have 
•ule — 


the 


een 


not  the  exception.  In  addition  to  hundreds  of  individual  carload  shipments,  eighteen 
solid  trainloads  of  Model  8  NEW  IDEA  Spreaders  were  sold  and  shipped  to  NEW 
IDEA  dealers  in  a  period  of  seven  months. 


Your  NEW  IDEA  is  ready.  Go  see  it  now.  You  will  find  the  supreme  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  manufacturer  who  has  brought  practically  every  betterment  to  spreader 
building  since  the  original  invention  of  the  type  of  spreader  which  leads  the 
world  today. 


It’s  an  all-riveted  job — built  like  a  bridge.  Low-down  for  easy  loading — yet 
ample  clearance  permitting  perfect  operation  over  high  stubble  and  rough 
ground.  Special  steels  throughout — balanced,  self-aligning  roller  bearings — 
always-flexible  conveyor  chains  that  will  not  break,  stretch  or  rust — balloon 
tire  wheels — NEW  IDEA  excels  in  scores  of  vitally  important  features. 


No.  14  Shipped  to  Harrisburg  territory 


No.  10  Shipped  to  Columbus  territory 


No.  4  Shipped  to  Columbus  territory 


No.  18  Shipped  to  Columbus  territory 


4bb  C-lU) 


t  EFFICIENCYiJIECONOMY^ 

Efficiency  and  Economy  in  the  ‘Dairy  ‘Ration 
Mean  ‘Dollars  and  Cents  to  the 
‘Dairy  Earmer 

Successful  feeding  consists  in  maintaining  the  cow 
in  good  health  and  vigor  and  at  the  same  time  getting 
the  most  milk  from  the  feed  at  least  cost. 

The  Educational  Service  of  the  Cottonseed  Products  Association 
has  just  completed  a  bulletin  that  will  be  of  interest  and  value 
to  every  dairy  fanner.  This  bulletin  will  be  furnished  free. 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below. 

Get  quotations  on  Cottoriseed  Meal  from  nearest  broker  or  dealer. 
SIGN  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY— THIS  BULLETIN  FREE 


Free 


this 

valuable 

bulletin 

on 

feeding 


Cottonseed  Products  Ass’n. 

Southeastern  Office,  Dept,  !A-3 
809  Palmetto  Building, 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Please  send  me  the  bulletin  illustrated 


Name 


Address 


P.  O. 


State 


ENGINES 


Send  for 
my  new  chart 
...  .“How  to  Se¬ 
lect  Your  Engine." 
Avoid  mistakes 
and  disappointments  by  getting 
proper  SIZE  and  H-P.  for  your 
work._  My  68  years  engine  building 
experience  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

WITTE 

SUPER  ENGINES 

60  new  features  now  place  the 
WITTE  Engine  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  others.  Alloy  steel  con¬ 
struction  ....  All  fuel  carburetor 
uses  cheap  fuels.  All  parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Removable  die-cast 
bearings.  Hot  spot  cylinder  head. 
Center  fire.  WICO  Magneto. 
Send  name  at  once.  ED.H.WITTE,Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

r1809  Oakland  Ave.(  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1809  Liberty  Ave.t  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


KEROSENE  GASOLINE 
GAS  OIL  distillate; 
OR  GAS 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Sir  May  DeKol  Inka 

Born  February  IS,  1927 
Fishkill  Inka  Triumph  Colantha 
Born  March  16,  1927 
Fishkill  Silver  Sadie  May 

Born  April  19,  1927 
Fishkill  Jo  Hero  May 

Born  April  18,  1927 
Fishkill  Colantha  Bird  Sir  May 
Born  June  3,  1927 
Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  Inka  Bird 
Born  June  3,  1927 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGEN HTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 

A  NEW  HERD  SIRE? 

An  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  supply  you  with  a 
well-bred  individual. 


Save  with 

Harder 


Gets  the  Extras 


The  1928  Harder  Silo  will  have  many 
exclusive  features  which  will  make  it 
more  than  ever,  “The  Bulwark  of  the 
Paying  Dairy.”  There’s  a  Harder  to 
meet  the  needs  of  every  dairyman, 
priced  to  fit  his  pocketbook. 

We  are  making  a  special  proposition 
to  foresighted  dairymen.  If  you  will 
need  a  silo  next  season,  it  will  pay 
you  to  place  your  order  now. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  of  our 
Early  Order  Proposition. 

The  Harder  Round  Brooder  House  is 
built  on  the  silo  principle — extra¬ 
warm  and  strictly  sanitary.  Send  for 
free  folder. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


LAD  ID 
SILOS 

are 
Strong 

....  they  are  made  of  sound, 
close-joined,  tight-jointed  and 
seasoned  wood.  They  are  an¬ 
chored  firmly  to  the  ground. 
They  are  so  constructed  that 
they  weather-high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today  and  see 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  a  real  cash 
discount.  Time  payments  taken 
if  desired. 

Tubs,  Tanks,  Vats 
Unadilla  Silo  Company 

BoxB  Unadilla.N.Y. 


r  _  For  2000  years 

Holsteins  have  been  bred  for 
.uggedness.  They  thrive  in  all 
climates  and  sections  without  ex¬ 
pert  care  and  produce  profitably 
under  varied  conditions. 

Write  for  literature 
*The  Extension  Soviet- 

HOLSTEINPSFRIESIAN 

Association  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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More  Milk  Being  Used 

Dairymen  Collect  $3,000,000,000  in  1927 


QN  the  whole,  1927  was  a  pretty  good 

year  for  dairymen,  especially  if  we 
compare  their  total  income  for  the  year 
with  that  received  by  almost  any  other 
kind  of  farmer.  The  total  value  of  all 
dairy  products  in  1927  will  exceed 
three  billion  dollars  for  the  first  time 
on  record.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of 
this  is  that  the  outlook  for  1928  is  very 
good.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
possibility  of  an  excess  of  production 
and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  con¬ 
sumption  will  continue  to  increase. 
Something  for  dairymen  to  think 
about,  however,  is  that  probably  three 
or  four  years  from  now  there  will  be 
a  different  story  to  tell.  This  will  be 
after  other  farmers  have  had  opportun¬ 
ity  to  turn  to  dairying  and  there  has 
been  time  to  raise  more  cows. 

Boarder  Cows  Disappearing 

One  future  factor  not  so  promising 
is  the  fact  that  dairy  feeds  will  prob¬ 
ably  average  higher  than  they  have 
in  the  past  two  years.  Of  course  the 
one  thing  that  has  saved  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  more  than  anything  else  in  re¬ 
cent  years  is  the  tremendous  increase 
in  consumption.  Since  1921  the  total 
amount  of  milk  produced  in  the  United 
States  has  increased  25  per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  creamery  butter  increased 
40  per  cent  during  the  same  time,  but 
there  was  not  quite  so  much  butter 
produced  on  farms.  These  great  in¬ 
creases  in  production  tell  us  what  the 
story  would  have  been  had  not  con¬ 
sumption  more  than  kept  pace. 

One  of  the  good  things  about  the 
increase  in  production,  however,  is 
that  the  gain  has  been  due  mostly  to 
increased  production  per  cow  rather 
than  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
cows.  This  means  that  there  has  been 
more  dairy  efficiency  and  that  the 
costs  of  production  have  been  greatly 
reduced  over  former  years.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  and  heifers  two  years,  old 
and  over  on  farms  in  the  United  States 
on  January  1,  1927,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  was  only  2 
per  cent  greater  than  six  years  before. 
This  shows  that  there  have  been  an  el¬ 
imination  of  boarder  cows,  better  grad¬ 
ing  up  of  herds,  and  in  particular  bet¬ 
ter  feeding  methods. 

Dairymen  Have  Strong  Allies 

Speaking  of  consumption,  let  us  look 
at  the  facts  a  moment.  There  has 
been  some  increase  of  consumers  in 
the  last  few  years,  hut  the  biggest 
gain  has  been  in  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk.  Dairymen  have  as  their 
allies  all  the  public  health  authorities, 
newspapers,  magazines  and  the  farm 
press  which  have  been  educating  peo¬ 


ple  constantly  to  the  great  food  and 
health  value  of  milk.  If  hard  times 
come  to  the  cities  milk  consumption 
will  fall  off  temporarily  but  not  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 


Dairy  Cows’  Cheapest  Feed 

rpHE  owner  of  a  cow  which  produced 
10,584  pounds  of  milk  and  542.6 
pounds  of  butterfat  last  year,  was 
asked  “What  is  the  cheapest  and  best 
form  of  food  for  dairy  cows?” 

“Pure  water,”  he  replied,  “Only  be 
sure  that  the  water  is  put  in  the  cow 
and  not  in  the  milk  can.” 

Milk  is  approximately  87  per  cent 
water  and  if  the  cow  does  not  have 
access  to  an  unlimited  supply  of  fresh, 
clean,  palatable  water,  her  milk  flow 
is  hound  to  suffer  heavily.  A  high 
producing  cow  will  consume  from  25 
to  30  gallons  of  water  per  day.  Cow 
testers  have  found  in  numerous  cases 
where  the  milk  production  of  a  herd 
was  increased  7  to  8  per  cent  when 
automatic  drinking  cups  were  installed 
in  the  stalls,  offering  the  cow  unlim¬ 
ited  supply  of  water  whenever  desired. 
A  reliable  automatic  water  supply  sys¬ 
tem  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  items  of  a  dairy  farm’s  equip¬ 
ment. 


Feeding  Calves  Whole  Milk 

We  are  shipping  whole  milk.  What  is 
the  minimum  time  that  we  can  feed 
calves  whole  milk  and  still  grow  a  good 
calf? — H.  S.,  New  York. 

QALVES  will  begin  to  eat  whole 
grain  at  about  a  month  old.  It  is 
advisable  to  give  them  whole  milk  un¬ 
til  they  are  at  least  nine  weeks  old, 
gradually  changing  from  milk  to  grain, 
beginning  when  they  are  about  seven 
weeks  old.  A  good  grain  mixture  is: 
Corn  meal,  4  parts;  bran,  1  part;  and 
oil  meal,  1  part. 


Keep  the  Bull  at  Home 

Is  there  any  law  that  will  hinder  me 
putting  a  heavy  chain  on  my  bull  and 
tying  him  out  in  my  field  this  summer? 
He  is  three  years  old  and  is  not  cross, 
but  they  say  I  cannot  turn  him  loose. 

rpHERE  is  no  law  in  Pennsylvania 
that  w'ould  prohibit  you  from  pas¬ 
turing  your  bull  on  a  heavy  chain  in 
your  pasture.  There  is  a  law  against 
letting  a  bull  run  at  large  on  the 
highway  and  provides  that  in  case  a 
hull  is  found  there,  he  can  be  im¬ 
pounded  and  unless  the  owner  appears 
in  ten  days  and  pays  the  poundage 
fees  he  can  he  sold  and  the  money 
paid  to  the  treasurer  of  the  school 
district.  But  this  is  a  different  thing 
from  pasturing  him  on  a  chain. 
Stake  him  out,  therefore,  and  pray 
that  the  stake  holds. 


Dairymen  raise  calves  only  when  milk  prices  are  high.  Consequently  there  is  a  shortage 
of  cows  now  but  there  may  not  be  three  or  four  years  from  now. 
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Sheep  in  Connecticut 


Interest  is  Increasing  in  New  England 


INTEREST  in  By  NATHAN  KOENIG 


sheep  among 
Connecticut  farmers  is  increasing. 
During  the  past  few  months  many  of 
the  old  breeders  have  increased  the  size 
of  their  flocks  while  at  the  same  time 
many  new  men  have  purchased  foun¬ 
dation  stock. 

Ralph  Tryon  of  South  Glastonbury 
has  started  in  the  sheep  business  by 
purchasing  88  pure  bred  Hampshire 
ewes  and  three  rams  from  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania.  L.  V. 
Tirrell,  extension  sheep  specialist  of 


prove  well  as  pro¬ 
ducers  of  market 
lambs,  as  well  as  wool. 

Connecticut  sheep  are  in  very  good 
condition  this  season,  comparing  very 
favorably  with  that  of  other  years. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  more  and 
more  sheep  men  are  giving  their  flocks 
better  care  during  the  summer  months 
and  following  the  recommendations 
given  by  the  extension  sheep  specialist 
from  the  state  college. 

Most  farmers  in  the  state  are  well 
supplied  with  hay  for  feeding  their 


A  nice  flock  of  sheep  in  A.  A.  territory. 


Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Tryon  personally 
selected  these  animals  at  the  farm 
where  they  were  grown. 

A  carload  of  Delaine  ewes  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  Sherman  Eddy  of  Avon, 
from  Ohio.  These  sheep  are  of  excep¬ 
tional  quality  and  conformation.  They 
are  on  Mr.  Eddy’s  farm  at  Hartland 
and  will,  in  all  probability,  be  crossed 
wtih  a  Dorset  ram  for  early  lamb  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mrs.  Alice  Stephenson  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  started  a  new  flock  of  sheep. 
She  recently  purchased  25  grade 
Shropshire  ewes  that  are  expected  to 


stock.  By  supplementing  this  hay 
with  silage  and  some  roots,  winter 
feeding  need  not  be  much  of  a  prob¬ 
lem.  The  present  outlook  for  a  good 
market  lamb  season  seems  promising 
for  Connecticut  farmers.  However, 
while  the  market  outlook  may  seem 
bright,  the  kind  of  lambs  produced  by 
the  grower  will  largely  determine  the 
price  received.  Proper  feeding  of  the 
breeding  stock  is  essential  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  large  thrifty  young  stock. 
Lambs  produced  from  well  cared  for 
breeders  make  the  most  rapid  gains 
and  bring  the  highest  market  prices. 


Milk  Emergency  in  New  England 


'J'HE  Emergency  Milk  Commission 
appointed  by  Acting-Governor  Al¬ 
len  is  meeting  daily.  After  confer¬ 
ences  with  the  chief  officials  of  the 
milk  carrying  railroads,  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  agricultural  officials  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  representatives  of  the  farmers’ 
organizations  and  all  others  who  could 
provide  information  we  learn  that  the 
milk  shortage  has  been  met.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  supplementing 
the  short  milk  supply  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  sources  by  milk  brought  from 
without  New  England — milk  coming 
from  as  far  south  as  Maryland  and  as 
far  West  as  Iowa.  This  was,  of 
course,  brought  in  at  great  additional 
expense,  and  the  loss  borne  by  the 
distributors. 

Prices  Advanced  to  Help 

In  the  flooded  areas  centering  chief¬ 
ly  in  Vermont,  but  including  also  parts 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
barns,  cows,  hay,  ensilage,  etc.  have 
been  destroyed,  bridges  are  down, 
roads  are  almost  impassable  and  rail¬ 
road  service  will  not  be  restored  for 
some  weeks  in  portions  of  the  chief- 
milk-producing  areas,  therefore  the 
cost  of  increased  haulage  to  more  dis¬ 
tant  rail  connections  and  over  bad 
roads  must  be  met.  This  is  throwing 
an  increased  burden  of  expense  upon 
the  farmers  who  bear  this  cost  and 
which  must  continue  for  a  considerable 
period. 

This  expense  is  further  increased  by 
the  difficulty  of  delivery  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  concentrated  cattle  feeds 


which  must  be  used  to  supplement  the 
hay  rations.  After  many  conferences 
between  the  farmer  representatives 
and  the  dealers  these  interests  have 
reached  the  opinion  that  this  loss 
should  be  neutralized  in  part  by  an 
advance  of  one  cent  per  quart  in  the 
wholesale  and  retail  price,  of  which 
three-quarters  shall  go  to  the  farmer 
and  one  quarter  to  the  distributors — 
this  price  to  become  effective  Novem¬ 
ber  •  16,  and  to  continue  for  a  few 
weeks,  probably  not  later  than  Jan¬ 
uary  1. 

The  Emergency  Commission  has  no 
power  to  fix  prices.  The  three  State 
officials  constituting  one-half  of  the 
commission  are  of  the  opinion  that 
they,  may  not  as  such  officials  properly 
participate  in  price  discussions.  The 
civilian  members  of  the  commission, 
including  Chairman  Allen,  Messrs. 
Bird  and  Snyder,  after  hearing  all  the 
evidence  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
small  advance  in  price  is  not  only  ap¬ 
propriate  as  entered  into  between  the 
distributors  and  producers  but  believe 
further  that  the  milk  consumers  of 
Metropolitan  Boston  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  aid  the  restoration 
of  milk  producing  farmers  and  so  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  permanency  of  Boston’s 
nearby  milk  supply — the  permanence 
of  which  is  highly  important  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  consumers.  Should  the 
public  realizing  that  the  emergency  is 
past,  increase  their  consumption  of 
this  low-cost  food,  it  would  serve  to 
encourage  the  farmers  of  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts 
who  were  the  chief  sufferers  from  the 
flood. 
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this  winter- 

feeding  program 


With  freezing  weather  come  special  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  dairy  barn.  To  keep  winter’s 
thieving  fingers  out  of  the  milk  pails  your 
cows  demand  plenty  of  the  right  kind  of 
food.  They  just  as  urgently  demand  that 
their  vigor  be  built  up  and  maintained  so 
that  this  rich,  dry  diet  can  be  completely 
assimilated — turned  into  milk.  Other¬ 
wise  part  of  your  high-priced  winter  feed¬ 
ing  goes  to  waste. 

This  winter  join  the  army  of  dairymen 
who  are  now  systematically  conditioning 
their  cows  to  meet  the  added  winter¬ 
feeding  burdens.  Kow-Kare  does  this  job 
for  you  surely,  conveniently,  profitably. 
This  famous  concentrated  regulator  and 
conditioner  has  active  medicinal  ingredi¬ 
ents  that  strengthen  and  tone  up  the  di¬ 
gestion  and  assimilation — make  the  cow 
responsive  to  her  milk-producing  diet. 

Sure — and  Inexpensive 

Kow-Kare  is  very  inexpensive  to  use.  Only  a 
tablespoonful  in  the  feedings  one  to  two  weeks 
each  month  is  required  in  average  cases.  A  few 
cents  per  month  per  cow  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  top-notch  milkings  and  cow  health. 

Try  Kow-Kare  one  season.  Prove  for  yourself 
that  vigorous  cows  can  produce  real  milk  profits 
on  moderate-priced  natural  feeds.  Kow-Kare  is 
obtainable  from  nearly  all  feed  stores,  general 
stores  and  druggists.  Large  size  $1.25;  6  cans  $6.25. 
Small  size  65c.  Write  for  free  illustrated  book, 
“More  Milk  from  the  Cows  You  Have.” 


Needed  by  cows 
at  CALVING 

It’s  good  sense — at  this 
most  critical  time  of  the 
whole  year  —  to  give 
needed  aid  to  the  cow 
about  to  freshen.  A 
small  investment  in 
Kow-Kare  gets  you  by 
many  expensive  dis¬ 
orders —  insures  a 
healthier  cow  and  calf. 
A  tablespoonful  in  the 
feedings  for  three  weeks 
before  and  after  meets 
average  needs. 

Banish  Cow  Ills 

Such  troubles  as  Bar¬ 
renness,  Retained  After¬ 
birth,  Abortion, 
Bunches,  Scours,  Lost 
Appetite,  etc.,  have 
their  origin  in  weak¬ 
ened  digestive  and  geni¬ 
tal  organs.  Kow  -  Kare 
clears  up  these  troubles 
by  helping  Nature. 
Thirty  years  of  success¬ 
ful  use  is  your  Kow- 
Kare  guarantee. 


Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 


Home-Mix  Your  Own  COMPLETE  MINERAL 

With  Kow-Kare  you  can  easily  mix  your  own  com¬ 
plete  mineral  at  a  surprisingly  nw  cost — a  mixtur  of 
recognized  conditioning  value.  Simply  mix  30  lbs. 
salt,  30  lbs.  fine-ground  lime,  30  lbs.  steamed  bone 
meal  and  four  cans  (large)  Kow-Kare.  For  well  under 
$6  per  hundred  you  will  have  an  unbeatable  mineral. 
Use  80  lbs.  of  this  mixture  to  a  ton  of  grain. 


Lyndonvllle,  Vermont 

KOW-KARE 

Regulates  and  Conditions 


Taylor  Farms 

Jerseys 

Tubercuiin  tested  herd. 

15  Heifers  nearly  all  from  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Merit  dams — priced  to  sell 
immediately.  Wire  or  write  for 
appointment.  Young  Bulls. 

The  Taylor  Farms 

STAMFORD,  N.  Y. 


REG.  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALF 

Born  about  October  1st.  Dam  A.  R. 
Also  herd  sire,  dam’s  record  729  lb.  fat. 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Elverson,  Pa. 


10  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves, 

EDGEW00D  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist ” 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 


■'Y'HE  following  are  the  December 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Dairymen’s  Sheffield 


Class 

League 

Producers 

1 

Fluid 

Milk . 

$3.42 

$3.32 

2 

Fluid 

Cream . 

2.20 

2 

A 

Fluid 

Cream . 

2.36 

2 

B 

Cotid. 

Milk 

Soft 

Cheese  . 

2.61 

3 

Evap. 

Cond, 

Milk 

Powder 

Hard 

Cheese  . 

2.45 

2.20 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese- 

Based  on  New 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese. 

The  Sheffield  price  is  for  3%  Milk.  On  the  3.5%. 
basis  it  is  $3.52. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  December,  1926  was 
$3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.95  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 


Butter  Holds  Its  Own 


CREAMERY  Dec.  I, 

SALTED  Nov.  30  Nov.  22  1926 

Higher  than  extras.,52  -52%  5l%-52  54  -54% 

Extra  (92sc) .  5l'/2  51  53% 

84-91  score . 40%-50  40  -50  41  -53 

Lower  Grades . 39'/z-40  39  -39  '/2  38'/2-40 


In  spite  of  the  extremely  mild 
weather  that  visited  New  York  during 
the  last  few  days  of  November,  the 
butter  market  held  its  own.  In  fact, 
it  gained  some.  On  the  29th  conditions 
were  not  extremely  favorable.  Extras 
(92  score  butter)  held  at  51%  cents, 
and  there  was  considerable  opinion 
that  the  market  would  be  unable  to 
hold  at  that,  figure  because  of  the  mild¬ 
ness.  However,  the  price  continued  on 
the  30th,  but  it  was  by  no  means  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  it  was  going 
to  stay  there.  Practically  everything 


■  —  Get  More  Money  — 

I  Skunk,  Muskrat, 
■Coon,  Mink,  Opossum, 
■  Fox,  Weasel,  Wolf 

Jl  Be  sure  of  best  prices. 
Write  for  price  list  now. 


BENJAMIN  DOR 

FamousAmong  Trappers For  26  Years 

I4f  West24tt  St.  NewYork 


PUREBRED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites 


2 


MONTHS  &A  nA  EACH 
OLD  No  Papers 


Good  Fall  Pigs  which  will  be  ready  to  kill  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Two  months  old.  Any  kind  you  want  for 


$3.50  Each 

C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  You  will  be  satisfied. 
Quality  Stock. 


Berkshire,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM 
W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop. 

151  Main  St.  P.  0.  Box  115  Stoneham,  Mass. 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 


HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883.  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  l<  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


qiyt  Muskrats,  Raccoon,  Mink, 

vYlY  UJ 1  >  iVOjand  all  other  kinds  of  raw 
furs  wanted.  Write  for  free  price  list. 

Charles  A.  Kaane,  278  Bridge  St.,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


SALESMEN 


deliver 

Willems 


You  can  make  big 
money  taking  orders 
for  our  trees  and  shrubbery.  Experience 
unnecessary.  No  dull  seasons.  Ever;  home 
a.  prospect.  You  simply  take  the  order.  We 
and  collect.  Fay  weekly.  Commission  basis. 

Sons’  Nurseries,  Desk  A-l,  Rechettcr,  N.  Y. 


EGG  GASES 

Car  lots  a  specialty. 

Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Wholesale  dealer  and 
per  of  second  hand  egg 

LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  685 


ship- 

cases. 

Greene 


FARMS  FOR'  SALE 


409  Acres,  27  Cows,  Crops 
Equipment,  At  $20  An  Acre 

Almost  next  to  village,  usually  cuts  100  tons  bay, 
pastures  75-cows;  good  8-room  house,  large  barn,  other 
bldgs.  Only  $8500,  part  cash.  Details  pg.  54  big  illus. 
catalog.  Free. 

STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


hinged  on  the  temperature.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  weather  factor  we  had  the 
general  situation  of  a  little  slow  mar¬ 
ket  following  the  Thanksgiving  holi¬ 
day  trade.  Trading  was  quiet,  some 
houses  had  a  little  surplus  stock,  and 
there  was  some  anxiety  to  sell,  how¬ 
ever,  no  one  was  ready  to  make  any 
concessions. 

That  gives  us  the  situation  in  a  nut 
shell.  It  is  just  about  steady.  Deal¬ 
ers  are  more  inclined  to  keep  stock 
moving,  but  are  unwilling  to  shade. 
It  appears  from  all  advices  that  we  are 
at  the  low  production  point,  and  this  is 
going  to  tend  to  stabilize  the  market, 
even  though  the  weather  may  cause 
some  anxiety. 

The  morning  of  December  1st  turned 
a  little  cooler,  and  this  little  chilly  tem¬ 
perature  may  but  stimulate  to  hold 
the  present  levels. 

Cheese  Market  Unchanged 


STATE  Dec.  I 

FLATS  Nov.  30  Nov.  22  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  .  24%-25% 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy . 28'/2-29  28  -29  25'/2-27 

Held  Average  . .  27%  24  -25 


The  cheese  market  remains  un¬ 
changed.  There  is  a  continued  scarci¬ 
ty  of  fancy  cured  stock,  hut  practical¬ 
ly  no  fresh  state  cheese  in  the  market. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  very  limited  amount 
of  held  state  cheese.  In  the  west  the 
position  of  the  cheese  market  is  de¬ 
cidedly  firmer  which  is  giving  the  deal¬ 
ers  here  in  the  metropolis  more  con¬ 
fidence  which  may  result  in  the  asking 
of  higher  prices  of  the  cured  stock  of 
all  descriptions.  It  is  said  that  the 
Canadian  market  has  moved  to  a  high¬ 
er  level,  which  naturally  has  material¬ 
ly  strengthened  the  situation  here. 

Pacific  Coast  Breaks  Egg  Market 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Dec.  1. 

Hennery 

Nov.  30 

Nov.  22 

1926 

Selected  Extras  . 

55-56 

66-68 

66-68 

Average  Extras  . 

...52-54 

64-65 

65 

Extra  Firsts  . . 

-50-5 1 

54-62 

63-64 

Firsts  . 

-  ,48-49 

50-53 

61-62 

Gathered  . 

...38-51 

38-61 

45-64 

Pullets  . 

...40-43 

40-45 

44-50 

Pewees  . 

...35-36 

38 

42 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

...61-63 

67-68 

65-68 

Gathered  . 

...44-60 

44-66 

40-58 

Heavy  receipts 

of  eggs  from 

the 

Pacific  coast  have  been  responsible  for 
a  phenomenal  break  in  the  white  egg 
market.  For  a  while  last  week, 
browns  and  mixed  colors,  both  from 
the  central  western  sections  and  from 
near-by  were  holding  a  very  strong 
position,  but  with  the  heavy  influx  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  strong  prices  broke 
all  along  the  line.  Browns  are  above 
whites.  Naturally,  with  this  situation 
existing,  buyers  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  situation,  and  there  is  nothing 
one  can  do  but  wait  until  things  work 
out.  Certainly  some  of  the  marginal 
producers,  who  are  now  getting  as  low 
as  20c  and  25c  per  dozen,  have  got  to 
get  out  of  business,  especially  where 
they  have  to  pay  long  hauling  charges 
in  the  middle  and  south  central  west. 

Here  in  the  east  it  is  advisable  for 
our  local  producers  to  watch  home 
markets,  for  in  a  great  many  instances 
they  are  above  par  with  New  York 
city.  We  know  of  several  specific 
cases  where  producers'  are  getting 
more  for  their  pullet  eggs  in  the  local 
markets,  than  they  could  get  for  their 
finest  selections  in  the  metropolitan 
districts. 

The  situation  right  now  would  indi¬ 
cate  that  we  are  not  yet  “out  of  the 
woods”  as  far  as  the  rapid  expansion 
of  the  poultry  industry  is  concerned, 
and  producers  have  got  to  use  the  most 
ingenius  methods  in  order  to  get  the 
best  possible  prices,  and  make  a  profit. 


Poultry  Buyers  Take  Hold 

FOWLS  Dec.  I, 


Nov.  30 

Nov.  22 

1926 

Colored  . 

. 21-26 

23-25 

25-28 

Leghorn  . 

. 17-20 

IG-20 

16-19 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

. 19-30 

23-32 

20-22 

Leghorn  . 

—  18-20 

16-30 

17-20 

BROILERS  . 

. 35-42 

30-42 

35 

CAPONS  .  . . 

35-38 

TURKEYS  . 

....  20-25 

45-48 

45 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

..  .  23-28 

23-23 

30-35 

GEESE 

"  30 

30 

Poultry  buyers 

during 

the  last 

few 

days  of  November  were  taking  hold 
in  fine  stjde,  especiallv  on  fancy  heavy 
fowls.  Leghorn  fowls  also  have  been 
very  firm.  The  unseasonably  warm 
weather  has  been  the  one  “fly  in  the 


ointment.”  Were  it  cooler,  we  would 
look  for  a  sharp  rise  any  moment.  On 
the  30th  the  supply  in  the  railroad 
terminals  was  heavy,  and  this  added 
to  the  temperature,  made  the  situation 
no  more  than  steady  on  the  whole. 
However,  it  appears  on  the  surface 
that  the  demand  was  there,  and  all 
that  was  needed  was  a  better  sur¬ 
rounding  situation. 

Pullets  have  been  selling  well,  also 
broilers.  A  few  capons  are  arriving 
but  the  market  has  not  been  eager  for 
them. 

Rabbits  have  been  particularly  slow, 
some  selling  as  low  as  15c  a  pound, 
and  none  higher  than  20c. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  here 
the  situation  that  existed  at  Thanks¬ 
giving.  The  poultry  market  was 
strong  on  Sunday  and  Monday  before 
Thanksgiving.  However,  the  situation 
weakened  slightly  on  Tuesday,  and  on 
Wednesday  there  was  nothing  doing  at 
all  to  speak  of.  These  developments 
bore  out  our  warning  to  get  ship¬ 
ments  in  on  Monday  in  order  to  get 
the  best  of  the  situation. 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Neu)  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:00  to  12:15  A.  M. 
Eastern  Standard  time. 


There  is  no  telling  what  is  going  to 
happen  at  Christmas.  That  is  the  worst 
of  the  live  poultry  market.  One  can 
not  tell  what  is  going  to  happen  by 
looking  at  the  last  situation  as  an  in¬ 
dicator. 

It  appears  that  because  the  early 
situation  of  the  Thanksgiving  market 
was  strong,  buyers  may  hold  off  at 
Christmas.  Christmas  comes  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  will  be  celebrated  on  Monday, 
which  means  that  the  heavy  retail  day 
will  be  Saturday  the  24th.  This  means 
that  we  will  see  a  market  about  Wed¬ 
nesday  or  Thursday.  On  Monday  and 
Tuesday  we  look  for  a  sparring  match 
between  buyers  and  sellers.  There 
may  be  some  buying  on  Friday,  hut 
usually  Friday  is  the  day  that  the 
stores  are  making  the  greatest  pre¬ 
parations  for  Saturday  business. 

Shippers  should  time  their  consign¬ 
ments  accordingly. 

This  is  our  opinion,  no  one  can  say 
what  will  actually  happen. 


Wisconsin  Potatoes  in  New  York 

STATE  Nov.  30  Nov.  22  Dec.  I,  ’26 

150  lb.  sack . 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  4.75-5.00 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack . 2.60-3.00  2.50-3.25  4.50-4.75 

Bulk.  180  lbs . 3.25-3.60  3.50-3.85  5.25-5.60 

PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack  . 3.25-3.50  3.25-3.50 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack _ _ 3.50-3.65  3.50-3.75  4.50-5.25 

Bulk.  180  lbs . 4.00-4.25  4.00-4.35  5:75-6.00 


The  potato  market  has  been  mark¬ 
ing  time  more  or  less  since  our  last 
report.  There  is  a  little  improvement 
here  and  a  little  slip  there  so  all  in  all 
things  stand  about  even.  One  very 
significant  factor  to  report  is  that 
Wisconsin  is  putting  sacked  goods  in 
the  New  York  markets  at  $2.75  per 
150  pound  sacks,  which  is  seventy-five 
cents  under  Pennsylvania,  and  twenty- 
five  cents  under  Maine,  and  almost  a 
full  dollar  under  Long  Island. 

That  is  a  situation  we  said  several 
weeks  ago  would  undoubtedly  develop, 
and  something  that  is  going  to  cause 
us  no  end  of  worry.  Some  of  the 
western  states  have  more  than  enough 
stock  to  take  care  of  their  demand  out 
there,  and  they  are  going  to  come  in 
here  and  compete  with  us  in  a  real 
serious  manner. 

From  now  until  Christmas  we  look 
for  a  little  improvement,  possibly  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  weeks  of  December, 
and  then  potatoes  will  again  take  a 
back  seat  for  the  holiday  specialities, 
after  which  we  will  undoubtedly  ex¬ 
perience  a  little  improvement  especial¬ 
ly  after  the  excitement  of  the  holi¬ 
days  has  quieted  down.  For  one  thing 
the  weather  that  we  have  experienced 


the  last  few  days  has  been  very  in- 
fluntial  in  causing  things  to  be  quiet. 

Bean  Market  Slow 

It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  bean 
market  is  going  to  be  a  very  discour¬ 
aging  affair  to  report  when  we  have 
such  mild  summer-like  weather.  Bean 
soup  is  out  of  the  question,  as  well  as 
a  hot  plate  of  baked  beans.  Conse¬ 
quently  trade  has  been  very  draggy. 

Peas  seldom  bring  $6.35  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  most  of  them  running 
from  $5.50  up.  Red  kidneys  of  the 
new  grade  are  selling  from  $7.75  to 
$8.25,  with  marrows  selling  from  $6.75 
to  $7.50. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

The  best  calves  are  still  selling  up  to 
$17.00,  although  the  bulk  of  the  ar¬ 
rivals  are  selling  anywheres  from 
$12.00  to  $16.00. 

Steers  are  a  little  better,  choice  or 
primes  occasionally  bringing  as  high 
as  $15.00,  with  seconds  from  $12.50  to 
$14.00. 

The  bull  market  is  steady,  heavy  pet 
states  generally  bringing  from  $6.75 
to  $7.75,  with  a  few  choice  ones  at 
$8.00  and  others  as  low  as  $4.50. 

The  cow  market  has  been  steady  to 
firm  at  unchanged  prices. 

A  few  choice  lambs  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  at  $7.00,  but  most  new  arrivals 
bringing  from  $4.00  to  $5.75,  but  tak¬ 
ing  all  in  consideration  the  lamb  mar¬ 
ket  is  steady. 

The  hog  market  is  steady,  but  prices 
are  a  considerable  under  what  they 
were  a  few  months  back.  The  best 
price  is  $10.50  for  Yorkers  weighing 
up  to  150  pounds,  and  heavyweights 
are  selling  as  low  as  $9.50. 

Feeds  and  Grains 

FUTURES 


(At  Chicago) 

Nov.  30 

Dec.  22 

Deo.  1,  ’26 

Wheat  . . 

.1.27 

1.27% 

1.36% 

Corn  . 

-  .87'/4 

.85% 

.73 

Oats  . 

.  .49% 

.49 

.43% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red. 

1-51  Vs 

1.53% 

1.54'% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel... 

.1 .06% 

1.05% 

.90 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

..  .6 1  % 

.61% 

.53% 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo)  Nov.  26 

N  ov.  19 

Nov.  27,  ’26 

Grade  Oats  . 

...37.50 

37.00 

32.00 

Spring  Bran  ....'  ..  . 

33.00 

32.50 

27.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

35.50 

35.00 

30.00 

Standard  Mids  ... 

33.50 

33.00 

29.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.42.00 

41.50 

34.00 

Flour  Mids  . . 

39.50 

38.50 

33.50 

Red  Dog  . 

.44.00 

44:00 

38.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . . 

40.00 

39.00 

31.25 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

...37.00 

37.00 

30.25 

Corn  Meal  . . 

.38.50 

38.00 

31.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

,39.00 

39.00 

31.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

48.00 

48.00 

41.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

43.00 

43.50 

27.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

...46.50 

46.00 

30.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  49.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

48.00 

31.00 

Meal  . 

46.00 

45.00 

43.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
market  and  are  F.  0.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y\  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 

J^EHIGH  and  Berks  counties  have 
become  noted  as  veritable  treasure 
troves  for  antiques  of  nearly  all  kinds 
and  many  farmers  realize  considerable 
revenue  from  their  sale.  Memorial 
Hall  and  the  Art  Gallery  on  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Grounds,  Philadelphia  contain  a 
large  collection. 

The  Lehigh-Berks  potato  growing 
industry  continues  to  increase  its  pro¬ 
ductive  average  per  acre,  as  recent  re¬ 
ports  indicate.  A  comparison  of  the 
cost  of  growing  the  crop  proves  inter¬ 
esting  because  of  the  far  diverging 
figures.  Some  growers  claim  that 
their  expenses  amounted  to  about  $40 
to  $50  per  acre  when  others  report  an 
actual  cost  of  over  $100  per  acre. 

In  several  localities  American  chest¬ 
nuts  were  produced  on  sprouts,  now 
two  years  old  and  forestry  officials 
are  hoping  that  Nature  may  extermin¬ 
ate  the  deadly  fungus  (dlaporthai  par¬ 
asitica)  which  killed  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  Pennsylvania  chestnut 
trees.  The  combined  efforts  of  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  officials  to  eradicate 
the  blight  or  stop  its  widespread  de¬ 
struction  of  trees,  proved  futile.  Other 
varieties  of  nut  trees  could  be  planted 
to  replace  the  luscious  chestnut. — 
Oliver  D.  Shock. 


american  Agriculturist,  December  10,  1927. 


News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

New  Jersey  Farmers  Favor  cc Honest  Pack’'  Law 


’y'HE  first  step  in  a  move  towards  an 

honest  pack  law  for  New  Jersey 
was  undertaken  in  Trenton  last  week, 
by  representative  growers  who  met  at 
the  call  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
State  Grange  to  study  this  important 
matter. 

The  first  big  matter  taken  up  by  this 
body  was  that  the  top  of  every  pack¬ 
age  of  fruit  or  vegetables  offered  for 
sale  must  be  representative  of  the  en¬ 
tire  contents  of  the  package.  There 
will  be  no  more  facing  or  topping  the 
package  that  goes  to  market.  This 
new  move  is  to  apply  to  the  open  as 
well  as  the  closed  basket. 

The  marketing  of  green  and  imma¬ 
ture  products  was  also  considered  and 
the  move  was  thoroughly  denounced 
as  causing  heavy  losses  the  past  sea¬ 
son.  This  applied  to  the  marketing 
of  green  peaches  which  resulted  in  the 
breaking  the  market  at  the  time  when 
California  came  east  and  gobbled  up 
everything  in  sight.  The  new  law  as 
proposed  by  the  local  growers  is  to 
come  in  step  with  the  move  on  foot 
in  neighboring  states  like  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York,  Delaware  and  others 
that  now  have  honest  pack  laws. 

Other  conferences  are  to  be  held  by 
this  committee  and  the  matter  will  be 
thoroughly  ironed  out  before  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  finally  recommended  for  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  organizations  and  a  law 
drafted  to  be  presented  to  the  legis¬ 
lature.  Those  attending  the  confer¬ 
ence  were,  A.  E.  Mercker,  director  of 
markets,  Trenton;  Charles  Barton, 
Marlton;  Arthur  Eldred,  Mays  Land¬ 
ing;  H.  E.  Hulsart,  Allentown;  Clem¬ 
ent  B.  Lewis,  Riverton;  Jack  Thorn- 
borrow,  Vineland;  H.  E.  Taylor,  Tren¬ 
ton  and  Rhea  Moreau,  Freehold. 

Market  Commission  Reports 

The  Atlantic  County  Market  Com¬ 
mission  has  made  its  final  report  for 
the  year  and  has  made  recommen¬ 
dations  for  continuing  another  year, 
the  wholesale  market  at  Hammonton. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding- 
ventures  in  the  state  this  year  and  has 
been  watched  by  growers  from  every 
part  of  the  state.  At  a  total  cost  to 
the  city  of  Hammonton  of  less  than 
$2,000  it  was  able  to  develop  a  mar¬ 
ket  where  a  half  million  dollars  worth 
of  fruits  and  berries  were  sold.  It 
brought  to  Hammonton,  buyers  from 
a  score  of  cities  who  paid  the  growers 
spot  cash  for  everything  they  offered. 
Prices  ruled  higher  on  the  local  market 
than  in  Philadelphia  and  close  to  $50,- 
000  was  saved  by  the  growers  this 
year. 

In  its  recommendations  for  1928  only 
$800  is  asked  compared  with  $2,500 
for  1927.  After  spending  $1400  for  a 
new  road,  $200  for  a  building,  the  mar¬ 
ket  commission  had  nearly  $500  left 
over.  This  included  the  cost  of  the 
market  inspector,  whose  salary  for  the 
summer  was  only  $335. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  successful  market  are,  William 
Slack,  chairman;  Pete  Lucas,  John 
Machise,  Laton  Parkhurst  and  Harry 
Mottola. 

State  Grange  Will  Meet  At 
Atlantic  City 

Plans  are  about  complete  for  the 
State  Grange  Convention  in  Atlantic 
City  next  week.  The  delegates  to  the 
National  Grange  are  arriving  home 
this  week  and  will  then  transfer  their 
activities  to  Atlantic  City.  The  first 
session  opens  on  Monday  afternoon, 
with  the  Lecturers  Conference,  to  be 
followed  with  the  regular  sessions  on 
Tuesday.  This  session  promises  to  be 
marked  with  much  activity  and  the  en¬ 
actment  of  many  resolutions  that  will 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  New  Jersey 
farming. 

The  vacancies  of  Overseer,  Howard 
Hancock,  Bridgeton  and  Assistant 


Steward,  Leonard  Norcross,  will  be 
filled  by  State  Master  Agans.  Sena¬ 
tor  Blackwell,  Mercer  County  has  been 
appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  Mr. 
Hancock,  who  is  now  on  his  way  to 
California  to  study  the  western  co¬ 
operatives,  while  Mr.  Norcross  will  be 
in  Chicago  attending  the  National 
Farm  Bureau  Conference,  as  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Mercer  County. 

T.  B.  Test  Progresses  in 
Gloucester  Go. 

Gloucester  County  reports  a  big  in¬ 
crease  in  the  T.  B.  testing  work  for 
this  year.  Up  until  November  1  there 
were  721  herds  in  the  county  that  had 
been  tested  and  according  to  County 
Agent  Lamb  this  has  since  then  been 
increased  approximately  to  825  herds. 
The  State  has  had  three  veterinarians 
in  the  county  for  some  time  testing 
herds. 

Salem  County  reports  thirty  herds 
tested  during  the  year,  with  three  new 
applications  during  the  past  month. 

Minch  Brothers  Sale 

The  sale  of  the  real  estate  and  per¬ 
sonal  property  of  Minch  Brothers, 
Bridgeton,  on  December  12  and  13, 
marks  the  close  of  one  of  the  big  farm¬ 
ing  enterprises  that  developed  in  lower 
New  Jersey  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  firm  has  been  in  the  re¬ 
ceivers  hands  for  two  years  and  the 


sale  this  month  will  wind  up  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  company. 

All  of  the  many  farms  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  sold  in  separate  units 
and  the  personal  property  will  also  go 
under  the  hammer.  Most  of  the  farms 
are  either  down  in  alfalfa  or  out  in 
orchards.  The  sale  is  being  watched 
wtih  considerable  interest  as  the  sale 
will  to  a  certain  extent  determine  the 
farm  real  estate  market  for  South  Jer¬ 
sey  during  the  coming  winter  and 
spring. 

Cranberry  prices  touched  the  high¬ 
est  prices  in  recent  years,  in  meeting 
the  Thanksgiving  demand.  Some  fancy 
lots  of  New  Jersey  berries  were  sold 
in  the  New  York  market  as  high  as 
$10  per  half  barrel  box.  Prices  one 
year  ago  were  only  $5  and  $5.50  per 
box. 

•  South  Shipping  Cabbage 

The  cabbage  situation  has  taken  on 
another  color  in  the  last  two  weeks 
with  the  arrival  in  northern  markets 
of  new  crop  cabbage  from  Texas  and 
Florida.  The  former  state  has  already 
shipped  several  cars  while  the  latter 
has  sent  two  cars.  This  condition  is 
of  considerable  concern  to  the  late 
crop  cabbage  growers  who  still  have 
the  bulk  of  their  crop  on  hand.  The 
southern  season  has  opened  two  weeks 
earlier  than  usual  this  year.  . — AMOS 
Kirby. 


North  Country  Farm  News 

Grain  Prices  Higher-  Will  Milk  Prices  Follow? 


rpHE  latter  part  of  November  seems  to 

be  more  or  less  of  the  weepy  order, 
as  rain  after  rain  keeps  coming,  and 
dark  days  galore  with  very  little  sun¬ 
shine.  Springs  and  wells  are  full  up 
and  should  be  in  fine  shape  to  go  over 
any  kind  of  a  winter  that  may  come 
along.  Brooks  and  creeks  are  running 
full  and  more,  while  any  depression  at 
all  looks  like  a  small  lake.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  downpour  that  we  had  a  few 
days  ago  caused  quite  a  bit  of  damage 
to  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  things 
stored  in  cellars  for  the  winter  as  many 
had  several  feet  of  water  pour  in.  One 
man  said  his  cellar  had  never  had 
water  of  any  kind  and  his  house  had 
been  on  the  farm  for  over  fifty  years, 
but  he  had  four  feet  with  his  furnace 
fire  put  out  and  all  his  winter’s  sup¬ 
plies  floating  around  on  top. 

Fewer  Turkeys  Than  Last  Year 

As  a  result  fall  plowing  is  over  for 
some  time  at  least,  with  quite  a  good 
many  having  a  few  acres  to  wait  un¬ 
til  spring.  There  is  a  considerably 
larger  acreage  plowed  this  fall  than 
last,  however.  The  weather  has  been 
remarkably  mild  though,  only  a  very 
few  mornings  when  the  temperature 
was  below  freezing,  and  yesterday  we 
had  all  our  vegetables  for  dinner  from 
the  garden,  something  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  having  happened  in  a  long 
time.  Usually  parsnips  are  the  only 
ones  available,  and  they  most  always 
are  frozen  in  or  covered  with  snow. 

The  turkey  census  in  Northern  New 
York  is  very  much  smaller  than  it  was 
a  couple  of  weexs  ago.  The  prevailing 
price  during  the  turkey  days  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  around  50c.  A  good  many 
were  shipped,  principally  to  Boston, 
while  many  more  journeyed  out  in 
trucks  that  scoured  the  countryside. 
Chickens  too  were  largely  taken  out, 
but  not  always  just  for  the  market 
for  poultry.  A  large  truck  with  crates 
of  chickens  hanging  all  over  was  halt¬ 
ed  the  other  day  and  found  to  be  load¬ 
ed  throughout  its  interior  with  liquid 
refreshment  not  tolerated  by  the 
“eighteenth  amendment.” 

The  sudden  increase  in  the  price  of 
most  feeds  during  the  past  ten  days 


seems  to  a  large  extent  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  greater  feeding 
of  grain  all  over  the  milk  territory, 
and  the  natural  increase  always  ex¬ 
pected  when  colder  weather  arrives. 
Some  will  decrease  their  use  of  pur¬ 
chased  feeds  somewhat,  depending 
more  on  their  own  grown  feeds,  but 
many  more  will  continue  to  feed  a  mix¬ 
ture  more  or  less  balanced  for  milk 
production  as  well  as  for  keeping  body 
weight.  According  to  reports  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Co¬ 
operative  Association  says  that  the 
production  of  milk  for  the  fluid  terri¬ 
tory  is  very  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
market  is  being  well  provided  for. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  as 
to  just  what  the  price  for  milk  will 
be  during  the  month  of  December. 
Some  believe  that  there  will  be  quite  a 
bit  of  increase,  while  others  argue  that 
there  will  be  no  increase,  and  that  if 
there  were,  everyone  would  strive  to 
increase  his  production,  and  that  the 
increase  if  made  would  be  a  boom¬ 
erang  for  prices  later.  At  the  same 
time  they  believe  that  if  the  price  gets 
much  higher,  there  will  be  added  incen¬ 
tive  to  bring  milk  from  more  distant 
points. 

Cheese  Association  Gets  Results 

A  news  report  just  at  hand  says  that 
the  Dairymens  League  has  purchased 
the  Beakes  Dairy  Company’s  receiving- 
plants.  (Editor’s  Note — This  is  cor¬ 
rect.  See  notice  elsewhere) .  This  will 
have  a  distinct  bearing  on  Northern 
New  York  especially  in  the  northern 
part  of  St.  Lawrence  county  where 
they  have  plants  at  Massena  Center, 
Rackett  River,  Nyando  and  Tracey’s 
Landing.  Over  in  Lewis  county  there 
is  a  new  shipping  plant  at  West  Ley¬ 
den  with  the  milk  going  direct  to  the 
New  York  market.  This  plant  has 
just  been  erected  by  the  Queensboro 
Dairy  Company.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  much  greater  turnover,  and 
many  more  changes  in  ownership  of 
milk  plants  in  Northern  New  York 
this  year  than  in  many  years. 

On  November  19th,  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County  Cheese  Producers  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  their  annual  banquet  and 
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meeting  at  Gouverneur.  Dividend 
checks  were  distributed  to  the  amount 
of  $5800.  This  is  some  $300  more  than 
the  dividends  of  the  preceeding  year. 
C.  S.  Wicks  of  Oxbow  is  the  President 
of  the  organization,  having  held  office 
since  the  organization  was  started  a 
few  years  ago.  The  cheese  made  by 
the  different  factories  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  all  sold  by  one  salesman— C. 
E.  Giffin  and  it  is  reported  that  he  se¬ 
cures  many  times  a  somewhat  better 
price  for  a  part  of  the  cheese  than 
prevails  on  the  regular  cheese  boards. 
This  is  in  part  brought  about  by  the 
selling  on  the  quality  of  the  cheeses 
offered.  A  farmer  not  in  the  organi¬ 
zation,  and  not  situated  so  he  can  be 
in  it  ,told  me  the  other  day  that  farm¬ 
ers  outside  the  organization  were  prof¬ 
iting  by  the  better  prices  secured  by 
the  efforts  of  the  organization  officials. 
Among  the  speakers  were  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  C.  S.  Wicks —  (by  the  way  he  is 
the  father  of  the  Junior  Project  boy, 
Wendell  Wicks,  who  won  the  proud 
title  of  champion  showman  of  the 
United  States  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  a  few  weeks  ago) ;  M.  H.  Street¬ 
er,  president  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
county  farm  bureau;  C.  F.  Giffin,  the 
sales  manager;  Leon  Claus,  farm 
bureau  manager  of  St.  Lawrence 
county;  O.  G.  Agne,  farm  bureau 
manager  of  Jefferson  county;  W.  J. 
Birdsall  of  the  State  Department  of 
farms  and  markets;  and  B.  A.  Dodds, 
secretary  of  the  Gouverneur  Fair  As¬ 
sociation. 

Fair  Association  and  Farm 
Bureau  Lay  Plans 
The  Jefferson  County  Agricultural 
Association  held  its  annual  meeting  a 
short  time  ago.  Eugene  F.  Livermore 
who  has  been  president  for  the  past 
eight  years,  resigned  and  refused  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  health  to  continue  his 
position.  Mr.  Livermore  has  labored 
long  and  diligently  to  make  the  local 
county  fair  a  success,  and  has  brought 
about  many  improvements  during  his 
administration.  W.  H.  Green  of  Hen¬ 
derson,  who  has  been  a  director  for 
some  time,  was  elected  to  take  the 
place  vacated  by  Mr.  Livermore.  F. 
A.  Empsall,  a  business  man  of  the 
city  of  Watertown,  was  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  to  replace  Mr.  Green.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  points  in  regard  to  future  de¬ 
velopments  were  discussed  among 
which  were  emphasized  the  need  of 
continuing  to  keep  politics  out  of  the 
administrating  body,  a  fault  which  has 
been  sadly  detrimental  to  more  than 
one  fair  organization. 

,—W.  I.  Roe,  Nov.  28,  ’27. 


Dairymen’s  League  Pur¬ 
chases  Beakes  Plants 

'Y'HE  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  has  announced  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  country  plants  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Beakes  Dairy  Company. 
The  deal  is  effective  December  1st. 
Among  the  country  plants  acquired 
are  those  at  Clinton  Corners,  La- 
grangeville  and  Red  Hook  in  Dutchess 
County;  Massena  Center,  Massena 
Springs,  Nyando,  Tracey  and  Rac- 
quette  River  in  St.  Lawrence  County, 
and  the  plant  at  Merrickville,  in  Dela¬ 
ware  County.  These  properties  are  all 
in  active  operation  but  the  deal  in¬ 
cludes  the  purchase  of  some  other 
plants  not  now  active.  The  properties 
acquired  are  all  equipped  and  approved 
to  ship  fluid  milk  and  some  of  them 
are  also  equipped  for  country  bottling. 
There  is  equipment  at  Massena  i.o 
make  manufactured  products  during 
the  surplus  period  in  addition  to  being 
able  to  ship  milk  in  fluid  form. 

The  Cooperative  Association  also 
announces  the  purchase  of  another 
milk  company  called  the  Rail  and 
Harbor  Milk  and  Cream  Company, 
having  one  fluid  milk  shipping  plant 
at  Yale,  Seneca  County. 
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GRAINED  SILOS 

THE  SILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


WALLS 


e! 


Better  Silag 

A  Complete  Roof 
Without  Charge 

an  any  famous  Craine  Triple  Wall 
Silo  delivered  before  January  1. 

Order  now.  Earn  a  roof.  And 
have  a  silo  that’s  up  to  stay — 
makes  better  silage,  keeps  it 
better — resists  frost — needs  no 
tinkering — saves  you  time,  labor, 
money.  Write  today  for  our 
proposition. 

CRAINE,  Inc. 

Box  120-C  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


511  RATS  KILLED 

D 

At  One  Baiting — Not  a  Poison 

“First  night  I  put  out  the  new  Rat 
Killer,  I  counted  282  dead  rats,”  writes 
Pat  Sneed  of  Oklahoma.  “In  three 

days’  time  I  had  picked  up  511  dead 
ones.  A  pile  of  rats  from  one  baiting.” 

Greedily  eaten,  on  bait. 
Affects  Brown  Rats, 

Mice  and  Gophers  only. 
Harmless  to  other  ani¬ 
mals.  poultry  or  hu¬ 
mans.  Pests  die  out¬ 

side,  away  from  build- 
.  ings. 

So  confident  are  the  distributors  that  Imperial  Rat 
Ki^er  will  do  as  well  for  you,  that  they  offer  to  send 
a  large  $2.00  bottle  (Farm  Size),  for  only'  one  dollar, 
on  ^10-Days’  Trial. 

Send  no  money — just  your  name  and  address  to  Im¬ 
perial  Laboratories,  2009  Coca  Cola  building.  Kansas 
CitJ,  Mo.,  and  the  shipment  will  be  made  at  once,  by 
C.  O.  D.  mail.  If  it  does  not  quickly  kill  these  pests, 
yoiy  dollar  will  be  cheerfully  refunded.  So  write  today. 


'SAVEr&t 

Use  Moore  Bros.  PURPUL  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  the  injured  teat 
without  closing.  After  operating,  when 
sore  or  congested,  for  reducing  spid¬ 
ers  or  obstructions  insert  this  won¬ 
derful  healing  dilator.  Avoid  expen¬ 
sive  troubles,  lost  quarters,  unpro¬ 
ductive  cows. 

Package  sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will  mail 

fenerous  Dackage  free.  At  dealers  25c. 
ozen;  6  dozen  $1.00. 

Moore  Bros.,  Dept.  A  Albany,  N.Y 


MedicatedWax  Dilators 


JjblLATOR 

INSERTED 


We  Go  a 
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merous  that  there  are  not  guides 
enough.  We  took  the  officail  battle¬ 
field  drive  of  a  little  more  than  17 
miles  and  I  certainly  received  a  pretty 
definite  idea  of  just  what  took  place 
during  those  awful  three  days.  Get¬ 
tysburg,  at  that  time  was  an  old, 
sleepy,  compactly  built  Pennsylvania- 
Dutch  village  of  about  2100  inhabitants 
and  it  was  the  fate  of  the  town  to  be¬ 
come  the  very  vortex  of  that  struggle. 
The  battle  finally  practically  encom¬ 
passed  the  town  on  every  side  and  one 
retreat,  fighting  a  rear-guard  action, 
was  made  right  through  the  streets. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  buildings  in 
town  with  shells  lodged  in  them  and 
very  many  houses  with  bullet  holes. 
Yet  strange  to  say  only  one  private 
citizen  was  killed,  This  was  Jennie 
Wade  who  was  killed  by  a  stray  bullet 
as  she  stood  at  a  bread  trough,  mik¬ 
ing  a  batch  of  bread.  In  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room  lay  a  young  mother  with  a 
three  days  old  babe.  The  mother  died 
only  recently  at  87  years  of  age  and 
the  babe  is  now  a  grandmother. 

The  battlefield  covers  some  35  square 
miles — a  fair-sized  township.  The 
Federal  Government  owns  about  3000 
acres  which  is  being  kept — with  its 
fine  oak  trees  and  all  its  surroundings 
as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  was  that 
July  day  64  years  ago.  On  Little 
Round  Top — during  the  night  before 
the  battle,  the  soldiers  built  rough 
stone  walls.  Built  in  a  night  by  men 
— many  of  whom  were  about  to  die, 
they  still  remain.  I  am  told  that  in 
all  America  there  is  no  other  battle 
field  which  has  such  a  wealth  pf  monu¬ 
ments  and  markers.  On  the  field  there 
have  been  erected  more  than  1200 
monuments  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
seven  million  dollars,  while  hundreds 
of  guns  are  mounted  in  the  positions 
they  occupied  at  that  time.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  there  are  65  miles  of 
graveled  drives  and  seven  steel  obser¬ 
vation  towers,  enabling  one  to  over¬ 
look  the  scene.  Up  until  now  most  of 
the  monuments  have  been  erected  by 
the  North.  With  the  years,  however, 
men  have  come  to  realize  that  the  field 
is  the  common  heritage  of  both  North 
and  South.  Virginia  has  already  erect¬ 
ed  a  great  memorial  crowned  wtih  an 
heroic  sized  statue  of  Lee  on  his  war 
horse,  “Traveler”,  and  next  year,  North 
Carolina  will  set  up  a  monument 
worthy  to  bring  to  remembrance  her 


TAKES  ONLY  A  FEW  WEEKS  with  my  improved  sys. 
tem  of  practical  training  to  make  any  man  a  com¬ 
petent  auto,  tractor  and  electrical  mechanic.  Age  is  no 
barrier — I  train  ’em  all  ages  from  16  to  60.  Fifty 

thousand  men  have  been  qualified  by  my  practical, 

easy-to-learn  SHOP  method  of  training  with  real  tools 
and  real  equipment.  No  tedious  book  study.  You 
learn  by  DOING.  I  tell  you  WHY,  then  show  you 
HOW — that’s  why  McSweeny  trained  men  are  wanted 
everywhere  and  get  big  jobs  with  good  pay.  They 

“know  their  stuff.”  Thousands  of  big  jobs  are  waiting 
for  rightly  trained  men.  Get  ready.  Start  now. 

Learn  to  earn. 

$50  to  $125  a  week 

Auto  mechanics  wanted  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

Tractor  mechanics  and  electricians  needed,  too.  Start 
your  McSweeney  training  at  once  and  qualify  for  one  of  the  big-pay  jobs 
that  are  begging  for  trained  men.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  business 
have  such  high  wages  been  paid.  Write  at  once 
for  my  remarkable  offer  which  includes 

R.  R.  Fare  and  Board  Boo  k  Tells  All 

Let  me  send  you  my  big  auto  book 
FREE.  Tells  all  about  the  McSweeny 
SHOP  plan  of  training  and  big  oppor 
tunities  in  automotive  field.  I’ll  send 
you  this  big  book  FREE,  together  with  de¬ 
tails  of  my  remarkable  tuition  offer,  includ¬ 
ing  Railroad  Fare,  Board  and  FREE  electri¬ 
cal  course.  Write  today — a  postal  will  do. 


Accept  this  amazing  offer  and  you  have  nothing 
further  to  worry  about.  No  extras  to  buy.  After 
a  few  weeks  of  my  skillful  training  you’ll  be  ready 
to  step  out  and  get  a  real  job  with  big  pay — or 
start  your  own  garage  or  repair  shop.  If  you’re 
just  an  average  man  and  can  read  and  write,  you 
can.,!§arn  by  my  simple,  easy,  practical  shop  plan 
of  training. 


FREE 

COURSE  IN 
ELECTRICITY 

to  those  who  enroll  before 
January  1st.  House-wiring, 
armature  winding,  motor 
work,  telephony,  telegraphy 
repairing,  sub-station 


MrSWFFNY  AUT0’  tractor  &  electrical 

1UUJ  TT  J-iLiil  1  Dept.  28-TD  CINCINNATI,  0.,  CLEVELAND,  0 


SCHOOLS 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist ” 

American  Agriculturist,  December  10,  1927. 
vanced  yet  some  passed  the  “Bloody 
Angle”  and  for  a  few  brief  moments 


Traveling 

unique  part  in  the  drama  of  the  Lost 
Cause. 

In  the  National  Cemetery  stands  an 
imposing  shaft,  occupying  the  spot 
where  Lincoln  stood  when  he  delivered 
his  never-to-be-forgotten  Gettysburg 
Address  and  around  it,  in  close  rows, 
lie  more  than  3500  Union  dead.  Most 
of  the  Confederate  dead  have  been  re¬ 
moved  to  Hollywood  Cemetery  at  Rich¬ 
mond. 

I  suppose  that  because  of  my  train¬ 
ing,  I  look  even  at  a  battlefield  with 
agriculturally  appraising  eyes.  Gettys¬ 
burg  lies  in  an  excellent  agricultural 
region  and  in  their  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  surge,  the  two  armies  trampled 
fields  of  yellow  wheat  and  lush  green 
corn.  It  is  true  that  parts  of  the  field 
were  broken  by  rocky  outcrops  such 
as  Little  Round  Top  and  the  Devil’s 
Den,  hut  on  the  other  hand  Pickett’s 
last  fatal  charge  was  made  over  lovely, 
fertile  gentle  rolling  fields — fields  that 
ought  to  have  borne  a  better  harvest 
that  was  garnered  that  afternoon. 
This  charge  of  18,000 — mainly  Vir¬ 
ginian  veterans  has  been  often  cited  as 
an  example  of  reckless  and  unavailing 
valor.  The  gray  line  in  close  military 
formation  swept  out  of  the  woods  and 
began  its  advance  over  a  section  ut¬ 
terly  unproteced  and  that  admitted  of 
no  concealment,  while  it  was  the  tar¬ 
get  for  hundreds  of  guns  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  muskets.  The  line  mo¬ 
mentarily  crumpled  away  as  it  ad- 


held  the  position  which  has  since  be¬ 
come  known  as  “The  High  Water 
Mark  of  the  Confederacy.”  Then  the 
shattered  fragments  of  it  staggered 
back  to  from  whence  it  came  and  Lee 
watching  from  his  position,  knew  that 
he  had  staked  all  on  one  single  throw 
— and  that  he  had  lost.  They  say  that 
in  that  half  hour  more  men  died  in 
battle  than  during  any  equal  interval 
in  history — at  least  up  to  the  time  of 
the  World  War.  Almost  at  the  very 
hour  when  this  last  great  charge  fail¬ 
ed  so  heroically,  far  away  to  the  south, 
the  negotiations  for  the  surrender 
of  Vicksburg  were  completed  and 
these  two  twin  disasters  were  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  end  of  the  Confederacy, 
although  it  was  almost  two  years  more 
till  Appomatox  came. 

And,  as  I  viewed  the  Field  of  Get¬ 
tysburg  and  saw  the  close  set  ranks  of 
graves  and  thought  of  all  those  men 
who  there  died  in  hard  and  bitter  ways 
— there  came  to  me  a  sense — not  of 
victory  or  glory  but  rather  of  futile 
sorrow  because  men  who  loved  the 
same  flag — who  spoke  the  same  Eng¬ 
lish  tongue,  who  prayed  to  the  same 
God — who  were  bound  by  common 
racial  ties  should  have  so  fearfully 
blundered.  In  the  end,  the  profession¬ 
al  Pacifist  and  the  Quaker  have  the 
best  of  the  argument.  “War  brings 
forth  three  children — they  are  named 
Death  and  Sorrow  and  Famine — and 
yet  the  Nations  crawl  to  her  and  kiss 
her  feet.” 


Six  Thousand  Grangers  Take  Seventh  Degree 
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fertilizer  materials.  The  amount  of 
foreign  wool  that  has  come  into  this 
country  in  the  last  five  years  exceeds 
one  billion  pounds  while  Argentine 
corn  is  depressing  the  market  at  every 
important  seaport  of  the  country. 

Federal  truck  and  bus  regulation 
was  frowned  on  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  asked  to  sug¬ 
gest  uniform  law  for  the  states  to  reg¬ 
ulate  this  problem  themselves. 

It  was  also  felt  that  northeastern 
United  States  had  a  top  heavy  rep¬ 
resentation  on  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  and  a  regional  basis 
of  representation  was  suggested. 

Corn  borer  control  was  approved 
and  congress  asked  to  make  adequate 
appropriations  to  guard  against  rav¬ 
ages  of  this  pest.  Congress  was  also 
asked  to  provide  funds  for  more  funda¬ 
mental  agricultural  research  that  agri¬ 
culture  might  keep  pace  with  industry 
which  is  spending  millions  on  research 
problems. 

On  Muscle  Shoals  and  reclamation 
the  National  Grange  reaffirmed  its  for¬ 
mer  policies — the  use  of  Muscle  Shoals 
ior  manufacture  of  fertilizer  in  times 
of  peace  and  of  explosives  in  time  of 
war  and  of  no  further  reclamation  and 
irrigation  projects  until  the  agricul¬ 
tural  situation  warrants. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  tax¬ 
ation  headed  by  Harry  Caton  of  Ohio 
was  a  virtual  exposition  of  the  Ohio 
plan.  It  called  for  more  discussion  of 
budgets  in  Granges,  adherence  to  a 
strict  budget  plan  by  state  and  local 
taxing  units,  retention  of  the  inheri¬ 
tance  tax  by  the  federal  government 
and  reduction  of  the  nation’s  debt  as 
fast  as  possible ;  opposition  was  reg¬ 
istered  to  further  reduction  of  the  in¬ 
come  or  corporation  taxes  until  the 
nation’s  debt  was  paid,  to  special  •lec¬ 
tions  for  bond  issues  and  to  issuance 
of  bonds  to  pay  current  expenses. 

Following  the  10-day  session  of 
which  the  foregoing  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  matters  discussed  the  new¬ 
ly  elected  officers  were  duly  installed 
by  Mr.  Gardner  in  a  very  impressive 
manner.  Among  the  officers  for  1928- 
29  are  L.  J.  Taber,  re-elected  master, 
Charles  M.  Freeman,  re-elected  secre¬ 
tary.  Both  of  these  are  Ohians.  Mr. 


Freeman  has  served  the  National 
Grange,  with  the  term  to  which  he  has 
just  been  elected,  longer  than  any 
other  officer  in  its  history  and  he 
stated  in  a  very  feeling  manner  that 
this  would  be  his  last  term. 

The  Grange  meets  in  Washington 
in  1928. 

Good  Books  For  Farmers 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 
good  practices  recommended  would 
make  any  good  farmer  a  better  one. 
One  could  wish  for  his  own  benefit 
that  the  scope  of  the  book  were  nar¬ 
rower  and  more  specific  to  his  own 
crop  and  soil  conditions,  but  this  is 
probably  impractical  from  the  book¬ 
makers  standpoint.  The  important 
question  is  how  many  farmers  will  buy 
and  use  this  book?  Not  many,  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say,  because  we  as  farmers  do 
not  have  the  habit  of  buying  and 
using  agricultural  books.  There  are 
many  poor  ones.  Hardly  one  in  ten  is 
useful  to  farmers.  “Farm  soils”  is  in 
my  opinion  a  one  in  ten. 

*  *  * 

The  last  week  in  November  con¬ 
tinued  to  he  open  weather  without 
freezing  temperatures.  ,  We  continued 
to  use  fresh  vegetables  from  the  gar¬ 
den  and  to  pick  flowers  out  of  doors. 
However,  there  was  hardly  any  sun¬ 
shine,  and  much  rain  fell  during  the 
dark  cloudy  week.  It  was  rather  too 
wet  to  plow  except  on  sandy  or  un¬ 
usually  well  drained  land.  Most  of  us 
used  the  week  to  finish  up  odd  jobs; 
ditching  out,  gathering  a  few  turnips, 
getting  in  husking  corn,  and  begin¬ 
ning  necessary  repairs  around  our 
houses  and  barns  to  make  them  tight 
for  the  winter. 

I  am  sure  that  our  farmers  here¬ 
abouts  are,  on  the  average,  feeling 
better  about  the  years  results.  They 
are  not  large  but  they  are  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  past  two  years  especial¬ 
ly  in  cases  where  farmers  had  a  par¬ 
tial  or  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  This  year 
would  seem  even  better  if  so  much  of 
its  returns  did  not  disappear  so  quick¬ 
ly  paying  up  the  debts  of  1925  and 
1926.  Because  of  these  old  debts 
farmers  have  no  more  ready  cash  than 
last  year.  Yet  it  helps  to  make  us 
feel  better  if  we  can  just  pay  up  old 
debts. — Hilton,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26. 
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A  Production  Poultry  Show 


Annual  Event  at  Cornell  Grows  in  Value 


pOR  the  last  six  years  I  have  made  a 
visit  to  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca 
to  take  in  the  annual  New  York  State 
Production  show.  To  me  it  has  a  dis¬ 
tinct  value,  a  value  not  based  on  some 
few  hundred  compet¬ 
ing  birds,  but  a  value 
as  a  distinct  New 
York  enterprise,  a 
place  where  one  can 
§*  go  and  size  up  the 
|f  poultry  sentiment  of 
*  the  state  and  get 
some  ideas  on  what 
New  York  poultry 
p  people  are  talking  and 
thinking.  You  know, 
we  people  here  in  the 
state  are  way  behind 
when  it  comes  to  organizing  and  co¬ 
operating,  and,  if  we  had  more  state 
gatherings  such  as  the  show  over  there 
at  Ithaca,  the  poultry  industry  would 
be  bound  to  benefit. 


L.  H.  Hiscock 


Heavier  Breeds  Competing 

You  might  think,  see  a  show  once, 
why  see  it  again?  They  are  all  the 
same.  Yet,  this  year  I  got  a  different 
impression  than  in  the  other  years. 
For  five  years  it  has  seemed  like  a 
Leghorn  show;  this  year,  I  was  aston¬ 
ished  to  see  the  number  of  heavier 
breeds  competing.  In  all,  there  were 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-nine  competing 
birds  and  of  these  only  three  hundred 
and  seventy-two  were  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns.  In  the  other  years 
the  show,  averaged  year  for  year, 
would  have  been  composed  far  more 
than  fifty  per  cent .  of  Leghorns. 

What  is  the  significance  ?  It  is  just 
this:  here  is  a  group  of  birds  being 
judged,  not  because  they  are  good 
looking  birds,  not  because  their  feath¬ 
ers  have  a  certain  shade,  but  because 
their  owners  believe  that  they  have 
values  as  producers  of  eggs.  Produc¬ 
tion!  We  have  simply  got  to  have  it 
to  survive,  and,  when  you  get  a  group 
of  people  striving  to  produce  better 
birds  and  better  producers,  you  are 
bound  to  have  progress. 


sented,  Farley  Porter  won  first  prize. 
Keen  competition  and  wonderful  look¬ 
ing  producers. 

While  the  classes  in  the  heavier 
breeds  were  not  at  large,  there  were 
some  wonderful  birds  represented.  One 
of  the  best  classes  in  the  show  was 
the  certified  Single  Comb  Rhode  Island 
Red  Cockerels.  With  seventeen  birds 
competing,  first  prize  went  to  Glen 
Airlie  Poultry  Yard.  Other  notable 
winnings  among  the  heavier  breeds 
were  as  follows:  J.  DeVer  Rogers 
first,  uncertified  Rhode  Island  Red 
Hens;  L.  A.  Chamberlain  first  Barred 
Rock  Cockerels;  Mrs.  C.  F.  Cole  first 
Barred  Rock  Pullet. 

Perhaps  the  birds 
greatest  attention  in 
the  Light  Brahmas, 
beautiful  lot  of  birds. 

Taken  all  in  all,  it  was  a  good  show. 
I  never  have  missed  it,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  not  for  a  good  long  time  to  come. 
In  closing,  there  is  just  one  other  fact 
I  wish  to  mention.  There  are  over 
forty  thousand  certified  hens  in  the 
State  of  New  York  today.  These  birds 
are  certified,  being  judged  on  produc¬ 
tion  values.  If  you  own  birds  are  not 
certified,  at  least  have  them  culled 
yearly  through  your  Farm  Bureau  or 
else  by  a  competent  poultry  judge. 
What  this  state  needs  is  not  more  hens 
but  more  eggs  per  hen,  and  that  means 
culling  on  the  farm  and  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  actual  producing 
values  of  every  bird  in  your  flock. 


that  drew  the 
the  show  were 
They  were  a 


help  keep  them  in  condition. 

At  the  present  time,  many  farmers 
have  large  amounts  of  wheat  on  hand 
or  can  obtain  the  same  cheaply.  If 
the  wheat  is  available  as  cheaply  as 
corn,  the  amount  of  wheat  in  the 
above  grain  mixture  can  be  increased 
so  as  to  constitute  30  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  same.  It  is  also  possible  to  use 
ground  whole  wheat  in  the  mash  mix¬ 
ture.  In  the  place  of  the  100  pounds 
of  bran  and  100  pounds  of  middlings 
in  the  mash  mixture,  one  can  substi¬ 
tute  150  pounds  of  ground  whole 
wheat  and  50  pounds  of  wheat  bran. 

Cornell  Ration  for  Laying  Hens 

Scatch  Grain  (Formula  200) 

500  pounds  cracked  corn 
200  pounds  barley 
200  pounds  wheat 
100  pounds  heavy  oats 

Mash  Mixture  (Formula  201) 

100  pounds  wheat  bran 
100  pounds  wheat  middlings 
100  pounds  cornmeal 
100  pounds  ground  oats  or  ground 
barley 

100  pounds  meat  scrap 
3  pounds  salt. 

— G.  F.  Heauser,  Department  of  Poul¬ 
try  Husbandry,  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture. 


Fine  art 

CALENDAR 


Appreciative  of  the  enthusiasm,  with 
which  the  farmers  of  America  have 
received  my  No-Buckle  Harness, 
thereby  creating  a  growing  demand 
which  has  again  compelled  me  to 
enlarge  my  factory,  I  wish  to  give 
every  farmer  in  America  a  fine 
calendar.  It  is  a  beautiful  work  of 
art  in  three  colors,  the  creation  of  one 
of  the  best  American  artists. 

This  fine  calendar  sent  free  upon 
receipt  of  the  coupon  below.  If  you 
desire  my  big  harness  catalogue, 
check  it  also.  Wishing  you  a 
prosperous  1928.  6-28 

Sincerely,  James  M.  Walsh  Co. 


Ten  Rules  For  Quality  Eggs 

1.  Gather  eggs  twice  each  day. 

2.  Keep  the  eggs  clean  by  having 


Feeding  Hens  and  Pullets 


James  M.  Walsh  Co. 
123  Wisconsin  Aye.,  Dept.  511 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  at  once  without  cost 

□  Fine  Art  Calendar 

□  Walsh  Harness  Catalogue 


Name 


Address 


Under  Illumination 


Production  a  Guiding  Influence 

.  And  to  continue  on  the  significance 
of  the  whole  thing,  here  was  a  good 
representation  of  heavier  breeds.  I 
think  sometimes  that  we  are  apt  to  be 
White  Leghorn  mad  ,and  a  show  like 
that  over  there  brought  me  right 
square  up  against  the  fact  that  there 
are  other  breeds  and  that  poultrymen 
are  develoiping  them  along  production 
lines.  There  were  seventy-five  Barred 
Rocks,  eighty-one  Single  Comb  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  forty-three  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  seventeen  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
and  twenty-two  Light  Brahmas  enter¬ 
ed;  a  mighty  good  argument  that  a 
White  Leghorn  is  not  the  only  pebble 
on  the  beach.  Furthermore,  when  you 
take  the  total  number  of  birds  and 
figure  that  they  were  entered  from 
thirty-five  counties  in  the  state,  you 
can  make  up  your  mind  that  poultry 
men  and  women  are  regarding  pro¬ 
duction  as  the  guilding  influence  in  the 
flocks  that  they  maintain. 


Competition  Keen 
There  were  many  interesting  en¬ 
counters  when  it  came  to  judging  the 
various  classes  of  birds.  Space  does 
not  permit  a  detailed  report  of  all  the 
judging.  I  mention  a  few  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  competition,  keeping  fixed 
in  your  mind  the  fact  that  production 
value  was  the  important  thing  stressed 
in  the  judging.  In  the  certified  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorn  Cockerels  .thirty- 
one  birds  competing,  T.  F.  Coffin  won 
first.  In  the  certified  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn  Hens,  forty  birds  com¬ 
peting.  H.  Holtkamp  &  Son  got  first 
prize.  In  the  pullet  class,  forty-four 
Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  repre- 


Each  flock  of  hens  or  pullets  pre¬ 
sents  its  own  problems  of  feeding  and 
management.  These  are  further  em¬ 
phasized  where  illumination  is  prac¬ 
tised.  For  the  general  feeding  of  a 
flock  for  egg  production,  see  the  Cor¬ 
nell  rations  for  laying  hens  as  given 
in  Extension  Bulletin  45.  The  use  of 
illumination  will  depend  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  flock  .Illumination  should 
always  be  considered  as  one  of  the  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  which  influence 
production  and  which  can  be  utilized 
as  a  means  of  controlling  production. 
In  this  respect,  it  need  not  be  resorted 
to  unless  results  cannot  be  obtained 
otherwise.  Ordinarily,  it  is  considered 
practicable  to  maintain  production  not 
higher  than  from  50  to  60  per  cent 
during  the  winter  months. 

Lights  can  be  used  as  a  supplement 
to  natural  daylight  to  the  extent  of 
giving  the  birds  a  13  to  a  14  hour 
working  day.  They  can  be  used  in 
the  morning  or  at  night,  or  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  night. 

The  times  of  feeding  are  adjusted  to 
meet  the  system  of  lighting.  When 
light  is  used  in  the  morning,  a  scant 
feeding  of  grain  is  scattered  in  the  lit¬ 
ter  the  night  before  in  order  to  acti¬ 
vate  the  birds  when  the  lights  are 
turned  on  and  the  birds  get  off  the 
roost.  Do  not  overlook  the  import¬ 
ance  of  also  having  water  available 
when  the  birds  get  up.  The  night 
feeding  of  grain  is  fed  about  an  hour 
before  dark,  either  natural  or  artificial. 

When  lights  are  used  keep  close 
watch  of  the  condition  of  the  bird.  It 
quite  easy  to  run  down  the  birds, 


clean  nests,  clean  yards  and  grass 
growing  on  range  in  rainy  seasons. 

3.  Provide  one  nest  for  each  five 
hens. 

4.  Remove  the  roosters  by  the  end 
of  hatching  period. 

5.  Do  not  crowd  hens  in  laying 
house.  Provide  4  sq.  ft.  fl^or  space 
for  each  bird. 

6.  Place  freshly  gathered  eggs  in 
clean,  cool,  well-ventilated  basement 
or  cellar,  but  not  on  the  floor,  until 
marketed. 

7.  Market  eggs  at  least  twice  a 
week. 

8.  Do  not  have  dirty  eggs  to  wash, 
and,  if  you  have  any,  do  not  wash  them 
unless  they  are  to  be  eaten  at  once. 

9.  Feed  good  feed  and  clean  feed, 


ance  of  lime  and  green  feed. 

10.  Keep  the  drinking  water  clean 
and  cool  during  hot  summer  months. 

United  States  Egg  Society 


Cockerels  from 

Pedigreed  Layers 


We  have  fifty  Leghorn  cockerels 
for  sale  that  come  from  stock  trap- 
nested  and  culled  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  If  you  intend  to  in¬ 
troduce  new  vigorous  blood  into 
your  stock  for  increase  in  egg  yield 
or  for  production  show  purposes, 
write  for  full  information. 


Fishkill  Farms 

Poultry  Dept. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  New  York  State  Cer¬ 
tification 


Association  Member  of 
New  York  State  record  of  Per¬ 
formance ■ 


PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


FOR 
SALE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  Hog. 
These  are  all  good  Klocky  l’igs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  c*pss  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross.  6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.uu 
each-  8  to  10  weeks  old.  $4.50  each.  I  will  ship  any 
number  O.  O.  D.  to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  -10 
days  and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charges  tor  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester— Berkshire,  or  Chester— Yorkshire  Cross; 


8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 


provide  minerals,  especialy  an  abund-  7  to  8  weeks  old’  *3-75 

~  All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 


stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

1>.  S. — Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $5.50  each.:. 


BABY  CHICKS 


SCHWE6LERS' 


I0R0  BRED"  baby 

‘LIVE  AMD  LAY"  IUK9 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO  N.Y. 


IS 


which  will  cause  disaster,  resultihg 
usually  in  a  sharp  break  in  production 
and  a  more  or  less  complete  molt. 
Loss  of  body  weight  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  this  condition.  If  the  birds 
are  losing  weight,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  amount  of  grain  fed 
even  at  a  sacrifice  in  production. 

During  the  coldest  weather  feed 
grain  several  times  a  day  in  order  to 
keepe  the  birds  active;  also  do  not  for¬ 
get  a  liberal  supply  of  green  food  to 


EAGLE  NEst 


OHIO  ACCREDITED 


BABY  CHICKS 


'BIG  NEW  CATALOG 
AND  PRICE  LIST 

EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY 

DEPT.  22 

UPPER.  SANDUSKY,  OHIO, 


Jones ’  Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  JONES  Poultry  FARM 


GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


DARV  rHIflfC  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds.  White 
DnD  1  vniWVO  Wyandottes  and  White  Leg- 


horns  from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  big  broilers.  Send  for  prices. 

K0STER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel, 


Dela. 


BABY  CHICKS: 

NORMAN  C 


ROCKS.  REDS,  LEGHORNS, 
From  State  Supervised  Flocks. 
JONES,  INC.,  Box  152,  Georgetown,  Del, 
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Have  You  Potatoes  for  Sale? 


( Continued  /? 
cars  have  arrived  compared  with  1,194 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1926. 

The  per  capita  allotment  of  3.3 
bushels  from  the  1927  crop  is  only 
moderate.  During  the  past  twenty 
years,  the  crop  has  provided  on  the 
erage  3.6  bushels  per  person. 

>tato  prices  are  highly  sensitive  to 
iges  in  supply,  owing  to  the  inelas¬ 
ticity  of  demand.  The  quantity  con- 
tends  ;  •.-•main  relatively  con- 
rejfardk  s  of  tl  cost  It  is  not 
easy  to  increase  the  demand  when  a 
large  crop  is  raised  or  to  curtail  it 
•when  production  is  short.  In  years 
when  the  per  capita  production  was 
near  or  below  3  bushels,  high  prices 
dm  eng  ;  he  winter  and  spring  have 


am  Page  5) 

usually  prevailed.  A  yield  of  around 
four  bushels  per  capita  has  just  as 
surely  been  followed  by  falling  prices. 

From  1916  to  1926,  five  crops  on  a 
per  captia  basis  have  been  as  small  as 
or  smaller  than  the  1927  yield,  the  av¬ 
erage  for  these  years  being  three 
bushels.  The  Chicago  wholesale  price 
in  December  of  these  years  averaged 
32.86  per  100  pounds.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  March,  it  averaged  $3.61,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  26  per  cent.  Most  of  th  s 
advance  was  accounted  for  by  the  big 
jumps  recorded  on  the  1916  and  1919 
crops. 

The  fall  potato  market  started  about 
25  per  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago. 
Prices  paid  by  jobbers  in  the  Chicago 


American  Agriculturist,  December  l6,  1927. 
carlot  market  for  northern  round  ers  generally  are  inclined  to  expect 
whites,  U.  S.  No.  1,  averaged  $1.84  in  prices  to  remain  fairly  steady  until 
September  compared  with  $2.45  in  after  the  holidays.  The  normal  sea- 
September,  1926.  Prices  worked  lower  sonal  tendency  of  the  market  in  years 
during  October  when  unusually  warm  of  small  or  moderate  crops,  as  already 
weather  curtailed  consumption  and  at  referred  to,  and  the  fact  that  prices  ap- 
the  same  time  accelerated  the  hauling  pear  low  enough  to  have  discounted 
of  potatoes.  The  average  price  paid  fully  the  increase  in  yield  over  last 
by  jobbers  in  October  was  $1.50  com-  year,  make  some  improvement  in 
pared  with  $2.49  last  year.  Farm  prices  after  that  time  appear  logical, 
prices  for  the  country  as  a  whole  dur-  Many  farmers  stored  their  potatoes 
ing  September  and  October  averaged  when  prices  failed  to  improve  during 
$1.03  per  bushel,  or  about  20  per  cent  October  and  are  inclined  to  wait  now 

to  see  how  the  markets  improves. 
Carlot  shipments  from  the  surplus  late 
shipping  dotes  to  November  15  to¬ 
talled  78,343  cars  compared  with  79,- 


iess  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago. 

Since  the  first  of  November,  the 
market  has  shown  more  strength. 

Northern  round  whites,  U.  S.  No.  1, 
are  now  quoted  at  $1.50  to  $1.65  per 
100  pounds,  sacked,  in  the  Chicago 
wholesale  market,  while  Idaho  Russet 
Burbanks  bring  $1.70  to  $1.90.  Deal- 


1 


The  cigarette  preferred  by 
experienced  smokers 

In  the  remarkable  growing 
popularity  of  the  cigarette 
many  brands  have  hid  for 
favor,  hut  Camel  continues  to 

lead  by  billions.  Quality  put  it 
there;  quality  keeps  it  there. 


If  all  cigarettes  were  as  good 
as  Camel  you  wouldn’t  hear 
anything  about  special  treat - 

meats  to  make  cigarettes  good 
for  the  throat ♦  Nothing  takes 

the  place  of  choice  tobaccos . 


©  1927,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


573  a  year  ago.  The  other  late  states 
have  contributed  14,150  cars  compared 
with  11,734  last  year,  so  that  ship¬ 
ments  of  the  late  crop  so  far  this  sea¬ 
son  are  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
This  indicates  that  supplies  still  to  be 
marketed  are  greater  than  a  year  ago. 

Pheasants  Cause  Much 
Damage 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 
acres  of  state  corn  for  husking.  Every 
ear  had  been  tested  separately  for  ger¬ 
minating  qualities.  The  corn  was 
tested  and  planted  in  May.  The  first 
five  rows  where  pheasants  worked 
hardly  yielded  six  shocks  of  corn.  The 
second  five  rows  where  little  damage 
was  done  harvested  fifteen  shocks.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  to  replace  the  corn 
fodder  and  grain  destroyed  will  cost 
me  at  least  $35.00. 

But  that  is  not  all.  After  the  corn 
was  cut  and  shocked  up  we  had  a  bad 
storm  with  a  heavy  wind,  which  blew 
down  a  number  of  the  shocks.  The 
rows  of  corn  were  about  forty  rods 
long.  I  started  to  walk  towards  the 
other  end  of  the  field  and  from  the  op¬ 
posite  end  probably  twenty-five  pheas¬ 
ants  flew  out  of  the  corn  on  the 
ground.  Last  season  before  we  could 
get  our  corn  under  shelter  pheasants 
had  taken  the  grain  off  of  every  ear 
on  the  outside  of  the  shocks. 

I  planted  over  one-fourth  of  an  acre 
to  factory  beans  this  year,  five  pounds 
of  which  were  yellow  podded.  The 
seed  cost  twenty  cents  a  pound.  We 
harvested  nine  pounds  of  beans  at 
three  cents  a  pound.  Pheasants  got 
the  remainder  as  soon  as  they  came 
up. 

If  I  am  rightly  advised,  a  farmer 
has  no  right  to  kill  a  pheasant,  no 
matter  how  much  damage  they  do. 
We  farmers  feed  them;  then  sports¬ 
men  do  the  shooting.  The  first  open 
day  for  pheasants,  while  I  was  water¬ 
ing  a  horse  at  the  well  near  our  barn, 

I  counted  eight  hunters  on  our  farm. 
It  takes  times  and  money  to  post  a 
farm,  but  hunters  do  not  pay  much 
attention,  even  if  you  do  post  the  farm. 

I  have  talked  with  a  number  of 
farmers  on  the  subject.  Most  of  them 
agree  that  the  present  law  is  unjust 
to  farmers  and  made  for  the  interest 
of  sportsmen.  Then,  too,  we  farmers 
do  not  have  time  to  hunt  during  the 
four  open  days.  Why  not  __an  open 
month?  Then  farmers  could  hunt  on 
their  own  farms  and  have  a  few  days’ 
sport  as  well  as  the  sportsmen. 

A.  H.  K.,  New  York. 


How  to  Kill  Wire  Worms  in 
Gold  Frames 

Can  you  give  us  directions  for  clean¬ 
ing  up  soil  in  cold  frames  that  is  in¬ 
fested  with  wireworms? 

the  soil  over  to  the  depth  it 
is  usually  cultivated,  and  apply  car¬ 
bon  bisulphide  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
per  square  foot.  As  soon  as  it  has 
soaked  in  add  a  gallon  of  water  to  the 
square  foot.  Replace  the  glass  and 
after  the  soil  has  dried  out  spade  it  up 
again.  Plants  can  be  set  in  about  five 
days  afterward.  The  temperature  of 
the  soil  should  be  50  degrees  F.  or 
higher  in  order  to  get  good  results 
from  this  treatment. 


/i.mei'iuaa  jfi.giicuu.unsi,  uecemuei  iu,  iv/,(. 
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HRISTMAS,  the  season  of  happiness,  cheer  and 

gift  giving,  offers  you  an  ideal  opportunity  to  secure  for  your 
home  some  larger,  more  expensive  and  long  wanted  article 
that  you  have,  perhaps,  found  many  reasons  for  not  getting 
at  other  times.  Why  not  make  a  family  gift  this  year? 
Take  all  of  the  money  that  your  family  would  ordinarily 
spend  for  little  gifts  for  each  other,  put  this  together  in  one 
sum,  and  purchase  a  “gift  of  utility,”  one  that  will  bring  useful,  practical 
service  for  all  the  family,  not  only  for  today  and  tomorrow  but  for  many 
years  to  come.  This  is  the  new  way  of  solving  the  Christmas  problem,  a 
sensible  one  that  brings  much  happiness,  and  a  more  lasting  pleasure  than 
you  can  get  otherwise. 


ut 


SO 


WgjSfcC 


Find  the 
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(Store 
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for  friends,  relatives  and  the  youngsters,  you  can  easily  find  a 
“gift  of  utility”  that  will  bring  happiness  and  pleasure.  These 
stores  are  filled  to  the  brim  with  wonderful  things.  Plan  your 
Christmas  shopping  to  start  at  a  “Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Store,  for  there  you  will  find  such  values  and  such  sensible,  good 
gifts  that  you  will  be  able  to  select  the  things  you  give  quicker 
and  easier  than  ever  before. 


ifettv  n  • 


Hardware  -Men 


WASHING  MACHINE 


A  GOOD  RADIO  SET 


A  good  washing  machine,  if  you  do  not 
already  have  one,  will  bring  hours  of 
freedom  to  mother  and  daughter.  It 
will  save  the  back-breaking  fatigue 
of  hand  washing  that  so  often  ruins 
health.  A  power  washer  will  add  many 
hours  of  leisure,  and  discontent  will  be 
a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  a  wonderful 
Christmas  gift.  • 


Music,  entertainment  and  market 
quotations  are  in  the  air  over  your 
house.  With  a  radio  you  can  bring 
them  in  to  furnish  endless  fun  as  well 
as  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  value 
of  your  farm  products.  Radio  is  one 
of  the  greatest  things  that  the  farmer 
has  ever  been  able  to  own.  As  a 
Christmas  present  there  is  nothing 
more  wonderful  or  more  delightful. 


SETS  OF  ALUMINUM  WARE 

The  housewife  who  spends  many  of  her  hours  in  the  kitchen  will 
get  a  new  kind  of  joy  and  satisfaction  from  preparing  the  three 
daily  meals  if  she  has  a  beautiful  set  of  aluminumware  to  do  the 
work  with.  Sets  can  be  made  up  to  suit  your  requirements  at 
almost  any  price  you  want  to  pay,  and  the  long  years  of  service 
they  give  make  them  an  ideal  gift  from  which  the  entire  family 
will  benefit. 

PARLOR  FURNACES 

A  parlor  furnace  to  replace  the  old 
coal  or  wood  stove  will  bring  years 
and  years  of  Christmas  cheer.  These 
marvelous  heaters  will  warm  the 
entire  house  from  one  room,  save  lots 
of  work  and  are  as  fine  a  piece  of 
furniture  as  you  could  ask  for.  No 
rebuilding  or  trouble  to  install,  just 
connect  to  the  chimney.  They  are 
fuel  savers  too! 


A  NEW  KITCHEN  RANGE 

Let  Santa  Claus  bring  new  convenience 
and  help  into  the  kitchen  with  a  fine 
new  kitchen  range.  He  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  every  day  for  almost  a  lifetime 
for  having  furnished  this  wonderful 
help  and  absolute  necessity. 


FINE  SILVERWARE 


Give  silverware— a  gift  that  all  the 
family  will  enjoy  and  be  proud  of  for 
many  years  to  come.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  sets,  from  small  to  large,  and 
among  them  you  will  find  one  that  will  be 
just  what  you  want.  Standard  patterns 

that  you  can 
match  and 
add  to  later. 
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How  This  Farm  Kitchen  Will  Evolve 

This  Story  Won  Second  Prize  in  the  Kitchen  Improvement  Contest 


QUR  farm  house,  a  rambling  wooden 
structure,  originally  of  Colonial 
type,  is  situated  on  an  east  and  west 
road.  The  house  faces  south  and  is 
newly  painted  white,  with  no  trim  ex¬ 
cept  green  blinds. 

The  kitchen  is  ideally  located  in  the 
lower  story  of  an  east  wing. 

The  main  part  of  the  house  projects 
8  ft.  farther  south  leaving  a  space  for 
a  porch  of  that  width  and  extending 
along  the  south  or  front  side  of  the 
kitchen.  The  kitchen  itself  is  a  large 
sunny  room  18  ft.  2  in.  by  15  ft.  9  in. 
There  are  two  windows  on  the  east  and 
two  with  a  door  between  opening  on 
the  south  porch.  The  outlook  is  love¬ 
ly,  a  deep,  closely  mown  lawn  fronted 
by  a  winding  road  and  just  beyond 
this  road  a  wooded  ravine. 

One  of  nature’s  masterpieces,  a 
mammoth  maple  tree,  stands  a  few 
feet  from  the  porch  and  sends  her 
grateful  shade  to  its  very  step  stone. 
Other  trees  and  flowering  shrubbery 
lend  added  charm,  enhanced  by  rose 
clumps  and  flower  borders. 

Kitchen  As  It  Is 

Height  7  ft.  11  in.  Length  18  ft. 
2  in.  Breadth  16  ft.  9  in. 

Ceiling  and  upper  side  walls  are  of 
Buff  Alabastine,  some  discolored  and 
beginning  to  peel  off. 

.  Woodwork — doors,  window  casings 
and  wainscoating  (lower  side  walls) 
are  painted  tan. 

Floor  a  darker  tan.  Under  the  ex¬ 
tension  table  there  is  a  9x12  square  of 
linoleum.  Under  the  cooking  range 
there  is  a  space  7x9  feet  inlaid  with 
building  brick.  The  floor  is  somewhat 
unever,  the  bricks  are  very  irregular 
and  hard  to  keep  painted. 

West  side — There  are  two  doors  on 
the  west  of  the  room,  one  on  the  left 
leads  to  the  dining  room,  the  one  on 


the  right  to  a  large  pantry.  Between  hooks  on  which  to  hang  the  colander,  will  leave  the  one  part  as  it  is  with 
them  is  a  lounge,  above  the  lounge  is  sieves  of  varied  sizes,  can  opener,  po-  the  door  leading  to  the  cellar,  while  the 
a  clock  shelf.  tato  masher  and  the  many  other  mod-  main  part  will  be  made  into  a  hall 

North  side — To  the  left  of  the  door  and  necessary  conveniences  that  a  leading  to  the  bath  room, 
opening  into  a  back  work  room  there  busy  farm  wife  will  use  in  preparing  The  extension  table  we  will  use  as  a 
is  a  chest  of  drawers.  To  the  right  the  many  hearty  meals  that  fall  to  her  dining  table  whenever  we  care  to  and 
of  the  door  there  is  a  small  porcelain  lot.  Here  too  will  hang  articles  need-  this  will  be  often.  It  being  much 
sink,  but  no  drain.  ed  in  the  subsequent  dish  washing  longer  when  stretched  to  its  full  ca- 

East  side— On  the  east  there  is  a  among  which  must  be  a  chore  boy,  a  pacity  than  our  dining  room  table,  will 
very  convenient  work  table  7  ft.  by  25  disb  moP  or  two,  a  soap  shaker,  scour-  be  used  to  accommodate  the  ten  or 
in.  About  20  inches  above  this  table  ing  P°wders,  a  spatula  and  scrapers.  twelve  threshers,  haypressers,  corn- 

is  a  7  in.  shelf  7  y2  ft.  long.  In  front  of  the  broad  window  on  huskers  or  wood  cutters  that  are  year- 

South  side-On  the  south  side  at  the  Wh°S?  SiH’  efPecially  in  winter  when  ly  fed  at  the  farm  table.  We  will  also 
left  there  is  a  desk.  Toward  the  east  °uJflde  vegetation  sleeps  will  bloom  eat  here  very  often  “just  ourselves” 
end  of  the  room  stands  the  kitchen  bullf  T*  Plants;  the^e  wlU  be  a  sma11  because  it  is  easy  and  comfortable  and 
range,  fronting  west.  Between  the  work  table  at  its  right  an  oil  stove  or  we  like  to. 

range  and  the  lounge  there  is  an  ex-  Wltb  ele£"cal,  applia?ces  and  to  Sometimes  we  will  eat  on  the 

tension  table  the  right  of  thls  stove  a  lon8'er  work  screened  in  porch  and  here  too  we  will 

table  with  rows  of  shelves  above  built  use  the  portable  ironing  board  and 

Kitchen  As  We  Hone  To  Have  It  m  cuPboard  form-  These  shelves  will  electric  iron  on  many  a  warm  summer 

1  bold  canned  goods  and  other  supplies  morning.  We  will  use  electricity  for 

The  same  large  sunny  room  made  a  too  numerous  for  the  cabinet.  lighting  the  kitchen  with  a  dome 

little  sunnier  by  removing  the  small  Above  the  table  there  will  be  more  above  the  extension  table  and  drop 

north  east  window,  enlarging  the  and  the  necessary  small  articles  used  lights  above  sink  and  work  table.  The 

wash  room  in  the  rear  will  be  tightly 


screened  so  that  there  will  be  no  door 
to  open  between  these  rooms  in  sum¬ 
mer.  In  this  room  there  will  be  an 
electric  washer  with  stationary  tubs. 
A  sceptic  tank  will  take  care  of  the 
drainage.  A  convenient  wash  bench, 
basins,  soap  and  towels  for  the  farm 
hands  will  be  placed  near  the  entrance 
from  the  barn.  The  cream  separator 
will  be  in  this  room  and  the  rear  of 
the  room  east  of  the  storage  room  will 
hold  seasoned  stove  wood,  an  opening 
will  be  cut  through  into  the  kitchen 
to  fill  a  wood  box  that  will  be  under 
the  draining  board  in  front  of  the 
kitchen  range  which  will  front  that 
way. 

The  connecting  store  room  will  have 
shelves  for  empty  fruit  and  vegetable 
jars  and  a  place  to  hang  wearing  ap- 


House 

Lighting 

fr  Better  Generator 

Lower  Costs  ^Peration 
Better  Quality 
Complete  Satisfaction 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER  OR  tyRlYET TO' 

NATIONAL  CARBIDE  SALES  CORPORATION 
Dept.  12C  342  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

WATiONAI, 


Wet  Feet  May  Mean 

a  COLD 

Opens 

Checks  the  Bowels 
the  Fever  pj  Tones 
Stops 
the  Cold 


opening  and  putting  in  a  large  win-  in  canning,  for  here  we  will  put  up  our 

dow  44  inches  in  width.  c  yearly  supply  of  meats,  vegetables, 

^  We  will  remove  the  Alabastine  from  fruits,  conserves,  jellies  and  jams.  Un-  j—  ««*«  -  w  ^  WCiumg  ex¬ 
celling  and  side  walls,  using  in  its  der  one  end  of  this  table  will  be  storage  parel  of  the  every  day  sort  when  not 

place  a  light  gray  wall  paint.  The  room  for  pressure  and  fireless  cookers  in  use. 

wood  work  will  be  painted  a  little  and  under  the  other  there  will  be  a  Home  grown  wheat  is  taken  to  a 

daiker  gray.  We  will  choose  gray  warm  dry  cupboard  for  rubbers  with  local  mill  and  exchanged  for  a  year’s 

paint  because  it  is  neat  and  pretty  and  a  shelf  for  mittens.  The  work  tables  supply  of  flour,  this  flour  is  stored  in 

harmonizes  with  all  other  colors,  and  will  be  covered  with  plain  bluish  gray  a  warm  dry  room  over  the  kitchen  and 

since  wall  paint  is  washable  and  dur-  inlaid  linoleum  waxed  and  varnished, 

able  we  may  wish  to  change  window  In  front  of  the  other  east  window 
draperies,  etc.  several  times  while  there  will  be  an  easy  chair  for  mo¬ 


using  this  same  color. 


grows  better  day  by  day.  Here  we 
find  pastry,  bread,  graham  and  whole 
wheat  flour,  also  corn  meal  and  in 


ments  of  relaxation;  near  the  corner  winter  some  buckwheat  flour. 


Our  kitchen  is  well  ventilated  by 
cross  currents  of  air  and  is  easily  kept 
clean  and  sanitary. 


Stop  it  with  HILL’S.  Hill’s  Cascara- 

Bnomide-Quinine  tablets  stop  a  cold  in 
one  day  because  they  do  four  important 
things  at  one  time.  For  safety's  sake 
be  sure  you  get  HILL’S,  in  the  red 
box,  30c.  AH  druggists. 


For  the  first  touch  of  color  we  will  there  will  be  a  desk  and  a  swivel  chair, 
stencil  a  narrow  conventionalized  bor-  Above  the  desk  there  will  be  a  rack 
der  on  the  side  walls  just  below  the  hooks  to  hold  other  cooking  utensils 
ceiling,  done  in  blue  with  touches  of 
old  rose  and  gold. 

Valance  and  side  drapes  over  the 
white  curtains  and  the  lounge  cover 
will  be  in  these  same  colors. 

We  will  make  the  floor  perfectly 
smooth  and  level  and  cover  it  with  one 
of  the  best  makes  of  inlaid  linoleum, 
in  one  of  the  newest  tile  patterns,  in 
rather  light  colors,  gray  and  blue  pre¬ 
dominating. 

Now  we  are  ready  for  the,  furnish¬ 
ings.  A  larger  porcelain  sink  will  re¬ 
place  the  one  now  in  use,  it  will  be 
placed  a  little  farther  to  the  left  leav¬ 
ing  room  between  the  sink  and  the 
new  east  window  with  its  pretty  view, 
for  a  good  sized  draining  board  and  a 
commodious  modern  and  well  equipped 
kitchen  cabinet.  We  will  have  run¬ 
ning  water,  bath,  well  and  soft  or  cis¬ 
tern  water.  An  electric  pump  in  the 
cellar  will  automatically  furnish  this 

water  where  needed  from  pressure  for  the  daily  paper  and  farm  maga- 
tanks,  fed  from  well  and  cistern.  zines. 

Above  the  sink  and  draining  boards,  The  lounge  will  be  moved  to  the  help  to  keep”  this  room"  warm  and  will 
there  will  be  narrow  shelves  for  a  south  side  of  the  room;  here  the  tired  keep  the  temperature  from  dropping 

clock,  scouring  powder,  sink  cleaner  farmer  will  relax  for  a  few  moments  below  the  freezing  point  on  cold  win- 

and  other  little  articles  not  easily  occasionally,  during  the  noon  respite.  ter  nights  when  the  ~ 
hung  up.  Under  the  shelf  above  the  On  the  west  side  of  the  room  the  not  kept  over  night, 
sink  there  will  be  tacked  a  strip  of  space  between  the  dining  room  and  the 
leather  banding  tacked  at  short  inter-  pantry  doors  will  be  filled  with  built- 
vals  to  the  wall,  but  loosely  enough  to  in  china  cupboards  and  linen  drawers 
hold  paring  knives,  cooking  forks  ,etc.,  both  will  also  open  into  thv  dining 
or  better,  we  will  have  eyelets  screwed  room.  Where  the  chest  of  drawers 
to  the  handles  of  such  articles  and  now  stands  there  will  be  a  Frigidaire. 
hang  them  on  small  headed  nails.  Un-  WTith  the  new  cupboards  and  cabinet  «,  mim  wuj.j 

der  this  shelf  there  will  also  be  many  we  will  no  longer  use  the  pantry,  but  years  of  age. 


Another  important  feature  is  the 
warm  air  register  or  radiator  that  will 


ter  nights  when  the  fire  is  low  or  is 
over  night. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Austin, 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Aunt  Janet: 

w  I  would  like  to  exchange  letters  with 

With  the  new  cupboards  and  cabinet  a  farm  woman  between  25  and  30 


Young  Wife. 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 

A.  A.  Reader  Writes  for  Advice  on  Curing  Hams  and  Bacon 


Would  you  please  send  me  a  recipe  on 
how  to  cure  hams  and  bacons?” — 
Farmer. 

'J'HERE  are  two  methods  of  curing 
pork — the  dry  cure  and  the  sweet 
pickle  or  brine  cure.  The  dry  cure  is 
preferred,  as  it  is  simpler  and  requires 
less  handling  of  the  meat,  as  will  be 
observed  from  the  formulas  outlined  in 
the  following  paragraphs.  The  sweet- 
pickle  or  brine  cure  is  not  advocated 
in  the  southern  sections  of  the  country, 
in  view  of  the  uncertain  temperatures, 
the  cure  being  retarded  when  the  tem¬ 
perature  ranges  above  50  degrees  F., 
causing  the  meat  to  spoil.  Dry-cured 
meat  improves  with  age  and  is  better 
several  months  after  it  is  smoked.  Ir¬ 
respective  of  the  curing  method  used, 
it  is  advisable  before  curing  to  rub 
the  surface  of  the  meat  with  fine  salt 
and  allow  it  to  drain,  flesh  side  down, 
for  from  6  to  12  hours. 

Dry-Cured  Pork 

Formula  No.  1 — For  each  100  pounds 
of  meat  use : 

8  pounds  salt 

2%  pounds  molasses  or  sirup  made 
from  sugar  and  applied  hot 

2  ounces  saltpeter 

3  ounces  black  pepper 

2  ounces  red  pepper 

Mix  the  ingredients  well.  Rub  the 
mixture  over  the  meat  thoroughly  and 
pack  it  away  in  a  barrel,  box  or  on  a 
table.  About  the  third  day  break  the 
bulk  and  repack  to  insure  thorough 
contact  with  the  cure  mixture,  then  al- 


Charming  for  Girls 


low  the  meat  to  remain  until  the  cure 
is  completed.  This  will  take  two  days 
in  cure  for  each  pound  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  pieces  weigh;  for  example  a 
ten  pound  ham  will  take  20  days. 
After  the  meat  has  cured  hang  it  in 
the  smokehouse  without  washing. 
When  the  meat  is  packed  in  tight  bar¬ 
rels  the  liquid  formed  will  aid  in  cur¬ 
ing  the  heavier  pieces  of  meat,  which 
should  be  at  the  feottom. 

Some  persons  attempt  to  use  the 
foregoing  formula  without  the  salt¬ 
peter,  but  the  result  will  not  be  satis- 

Afternoon  Frock 


Pattern  3202  when  made  up  in  bright 
colored  woolens  makes  a  charming  utility 
dress  for  the  young  miss.  Red  cashmere 
or  wool  crepe,  plaid  flannel — any  of  the 
soft-finished  materials— lend  themselves 
to  the  slight  fullness  gathered  into  the 
saddle  shoulder.  It  cuts  in  sizes  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  Price  13c. 


brine  mixture  should  be  prepared  the 
day  before  it  is  to  be  used,  so  that  it 
will  be  completely  dissolved.  Place 
the  hams  on  the  bottom  of  the  con¬ 
tainer,  shoulders  next,  bacon  sides  and 
small  cuts  on  top.  Cover  with  boards 
weighted  with  stones  or  bricks,  as  iron 
rusts  and  stains  the  meat.  Pour  the 
pickle  in  and  be  sure  that  it  covers  the 
meat  thoroughly.  In  seven  days  take 
out  all  the  meat,  remove  the  pickle, 
replace  the  meat  in  the  container, 
weight  it  down,  then  cover  again  with 
the  pickle.  Repeat  this  process  every 
seven  days  until  cure  is  completed. 

If  the  pickle  becomes  ropy,  take  out 
all  the  meat  and  wash  it  and  the  con¬ 
tainer  thoroughly.  Boil  the  ropy  pickle, 
or  better  make  new  pickle.  When  each 
piece  of  meat  has  received  the  proper 
cure,  remove  it  from  the  pickle  and 
wash  in  lukewarm  water.  String  it 
and  hang  it  in  the  smokehouse.  The 
temperature  of  the  smokehouse  should 
not  exceed  120  degrees  F.  Smoke  the 
meat  until  it  has  a  good  chestnut  color. 
Cook  sweet-pickled  or  brine  cured 
pork  thoroughly  before  it  is  eaten. 


To  boil . . . 

or  not  to  boil 


With  Fels-Naptha,  boil  clothes 
if  you  wish.  Or  don’t  boil  them! 
Suit  yourself.  Either  way, 
F els-Naptha  will  get  them  clean 
and  white  without  hard  rub¬ 
bing.  For  Fels-Naptha  is  un¬ 
usually  good  soap  blended  with 
plenty  of  naptha.  You  get  two 
cleansers  instead  of  one.  That’s 
extra  help  to  speed  your 
wash,  whether  you  use  ma¬ 
chine  or  tub.  All  grocers  sell 
Fels-Naptha.  Buy  a  bar  today. 


Christmas  And  Cranberries 

Cranberries  are  full  of  possibilities, 
and  may  be  served  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  tempting  both  to  eye  and  palate. 
As  a  jelly  to  serve  with  the  Christmas 
turkey  they  need  no  recommendation. 
But  for  a  cook  who  loves  experiment¬ 
ing,  there  are  numbers  of  dishes  to  be 
concocted  from  the  berries.  Cranberry 
cobler,  pudding,  conserve,  shortcake, 
pie,  cocktail  and  punch  are  just  a  few 
of  their  possibilities.  Their  cooked 
juice  lends  zest  and  beauty  to  salad, 
dressing,  or  cocktail.  They  are  a  de¬ 
lightful  addition  to  Christmas  candies, 

( Continued  on  Page  22) 


ONLY  $1.00 

For  these  Silver  Plated  Salts 
and  Peppers.  Any  initial  en¬ 
graved  free.  Sent  in  a  special 
gift  box.  Postage  stamps  not  ac¬ 
cepted  in  payment. 

Dale’s  Jewelry  Shop, 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 

IchJ?  v  v-  i  V- 

Iml 

v*#  .'! » 

Basketry  Materials  Smt 

wooden  bases,  chair  cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane 
webbing,  wooden  beads,  rush,  pine  needles,  books, 
tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc.,  22  Everett 
St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  our  Winter  Fashion  Books 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 


Pattern  2858  is  just  right  for  the  after¬ 
noon  frock  so  useful  for  festivities  which 
come  thick  and  fast  during  the  holidays. 
Made  up  in  the  pretty  printed  silks  or 
crepes  or  in  the  wool  georgette,  one  can 
with  comparatively  little  work  have  a 
frock  of  becoming  daintiness.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  The  36-inch  size 
requires  2%  yards  of  10-inch  material 
with  3%  yards  of  ribbon. — Price  13c. 


factory.  The  saltpeter  should  by  no 
means  be  omitted.  Be  sure  to  cook 
dry-cured  pork  well  before  it  is  eaten. 

Sweet  Pickle  or  Brine-Cured  Pork 

Formula  No.  2 — For  each  100  pounds 
of  meat  use  :  * 

9  pounds  of  salt 

2 y2  pounds  sugar  or  4  pounds  molasses 
or  sirup  made  from  sugar 
2  ounces  saltpeter 
4  Yz  gallons  of  water 
If  the  weather  is  warm  10  pounds 
of  salt  is  preferable. 

Allow  four  days  for  curing  each 
pound  of  ham  or  shoulder  and  three 
days  for  each  pound  of  bacon  and 
smaller  pieces.  For  example,  a  15 
pound  ham  will  take  60  days;  a  piece 
of  bacon  weighing  10  pounds,  30  days. 

All  the  ingredients  should  be  placed 
in  water  and  thoroughly  stirred.  The 
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UNDERWEAR  FOR  MEN 

Spring  Needle  Knit  Ribbed  UNION  SUITS 

$4  to  $7.50  Per  Suit 

Flat  Knit  SHIRTS  and  DRAWERS 

$2  to  $4.50  Per  Garment 

Australian  WOOL  and  COTTON  MIXTURES  and  ALL  WOOLt 
EIGHT  GRADES,  LIGHT,  MEDIUM  and  HEAVYWEIGHTS 


|  Guaranteed  NOT  toShrink 


for  Booklet,  Address: 
GLASTONBURY  KNITTING  CO. 
1855  J  )  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 
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CHAPTER  I 

The  Rosny  White  Elephant 
The  office  in  Quebec  which  Georges 
Lamartine,  the  notary,  occupied  was 
located  inconspicuously  in  a  small 
building  in  an  old  part  of  the  Lower 
Town.  The  view  from  the  window, 
which  embraced  a  part  of  the  harbour, 
but  mainly  small  by-streets,  back 
doors,  and  alley-ways,  suggested,  if 
not  furtiveness,  a  certain  deviousness 
of  method  in  Monsieur  Lamartine’s 
business:  and  the  first  sight  of  the 
notary  did  not  immediately  dispel  the 
impression. 

Small,  wiry,  black-haired,  with  an 
air  of  unconvincing  plausibility  about 
him,  Monsieur  Lamartine  was  seated 
at  his  desk,  drumming  his  fingers, 
staring  out  of  the  window,  and  turn- 
ing  again  to  look  at  a  letter  signed 
Hilary  Askew,  wffien  his  boy  brought 
him  a  card  with  the  same  name  upon 
it.  Monsieur  Lamartine  frowned;  the 
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By  Victor  Rousseau 
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Your  visit  has  followed  very  close  Rosny  timber  rights  are  practically  Hilary  leaned  forward  in  his  chair. 
^°nZ°Ur  *e^ei}  ^-r-  Askew,”  he  said,  useless,  because  the  wood  is  princi-  “Monsieur  Lamartine,”  he  said,  “I’ll 

pally  balsam  fir  instead  of  pine  and  tell  you  how  I  view  this  matter.  I 
spruce.”  didn’t  build  extravagant  hopes  upon 

He  noted  that  Hilary  only  watched  my  uncle’s  legacy.  I’m  not  construct- 
him  instead  of  answering,  and  he  be-  ed  that  way.  And  I  don’t  particular- 


‘Perhaps  you  did  not  get  mine,  ad¬ 
vising  you  to  wait  before  coming  to 
Quebec  ?” 

“No,”  said  Hilary,  “but  I  should 


w  oirCU/u  x  Oiiio  w  ci  lug )  ctlivl  lie  Ut)"  Ct*  llldL  W  c\,j»  xi-lltl  JL  tlUll  L  LlLLlicir- 

have  come  anyway.  I  want  to  get  gan  to  feel  that  he  would  not  be  dis-  ly  care  about  the  financial  end,  though 

this  mnttpr  spttlprt  ”  -u.  r.  _  j  _  _ 


this  matter  settled.” 

“The  American  haste,”  said  the  no¬ 
tary,  looking  almost  ingenuous.  “But 
the  law  is  not  to  be  taken  by  storm, 
least  of  all  in  Quebec.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  preliminaries  and  formalities, 


-  - - —  - - - - 

posed  of  as  easily  as  he  had  antici-  of  course  I’m  not  above  having  a  use 
pated.  for  money.  What  I  want  principally 

“The  property  has  never  begun  to  is  to  settle  somewhere  among  trees 
pay  its  way,”  continued  Monsieur  and  do  something  with  them.  I’m 
Lamartine.  “Your  uncle  paid  three  tired  of  what  I’ve  been  doing  these 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  for  the  past  five  years. 


—  J  - -  - -  ~  V»  JL.  V/  J.  k/liv  W  w  J  WWi  U  • 

Mr.  Askew.  It  is  only  a  month  since  cutting  rights  alone.  He  found  him-  “I’m  tired  of  hunting  a  job  here  and 


your  uncle  died.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
months  before  we  can  turn  over  the 
property  to  you.  I  understand  that 


self  up  against  the  law  which  places  a  job  there  to  tend  somebody  else’s 
a  limit  on  the  size  of  trees.  Seven  trees,  and  having  to  make  myself 
inches  for  black,  or  swamp  spruce,  I  agreeable  to  rich  men  in  order  to  have 


7  o  Vi  VAVA  \j  V  HUi  V  V 

you  were  not  in  close  touch  with  your  believe:  twelve  for  white  spruce:  them  employ  me  and  recommend  me 

ivnnl  a  /-li  i  vi-I  -»->  rv  _ _  _  o  1 1  i-i  _ 


uncle  during  his  latter  years?” 

“I  hadn’t  seen  him  since  I  was  a 


visit  had  followed  the  letter  much  too  "UU  ,  •  ?  fet  my  teet’  U  18  a 
auicklv  to  suit  him  very  restricted  profession.  So  when  I 


quickly  to  suit  him. 

“Tell  Monsieur  Askew  that  I  am 
busy  with  an  important  court  case,” 
he  said.  “Ask  him  to  call  at  this  time 
to-morrow.” 

When  the  boy  was  gone  he  went  on 
drumming  his  fingers.  The  expression 
upon  his  face  was  singuarly  like  that 
of  a  fox.  His  hair  was  wiry,  as  well 
as  his  build,  and  it  might  have  been 
observed  that  his  ears  had  a  pro¬ 
nounced  helix;  the  man  bore  one  of 
those  animal  resemblances  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  believers  in  metempsy¬ 
chosis,  reveal  the  stock  from  which 
the  individual  has  arisen  by  successive 
incarnations. 

“Mr.  Askew  says  he’s  busy  too,  and 
he’ll  wait,”  announced  the  boy,  return¬ 
ing. 

Yhe  notary  considered.  “Well,  tell 
him  I’ll  see  him  in  a  few  minutes  for 
a  few  minutes,”  he  answered. 

When  the  boy  was  gone  he  took  notary >  smiling 

Cl  AAO  AAAW>  1. 


twelve  or  thirteen  for  pine.  And  near-  to  their  friends.  I’m  tired  of  spend- 

-  -  .  ^  ly  all  the  trees  on  the  Rosny  limits  ing  three  months  in  New  York,  and 

boy.  That  was  what  made  the  legacy  that  aren’t  fir  are  under  the  legal  size,  two  weeks  in  Pennsylvania  ,and  run- 

a  sui  prising  one.  He  had  not  shown  Your  uncle  sank  half  his  fortune  in  it.  ning  down  to  Virginia  for  a  contract 

He  was — excuse  me — eccentric.  I  that  somebody  else  snatches  away 

suppose  he  never  bore  any  grudge  from  me.  ,  Above  all,  I’m  tired  of  other 

against  you,  Mr.  Askew?”  people’s  trees.  I  want  my  own  trees. 

Hilary  laughed.  #  “I  hope  he  didn’t”  I  want  to  see  them  grow  up,  and  thin 

i  n  nrrrAviArl  ( i  L_Ji  1 X  _  T 4-li  a  wi  ahI-  r.  n  ^1  1^  n  1  _ _A.  • 


any  interest  in  me.  I  had  a  hard  fight 
to  get  through  my  forestry  course. 
And  then  to  get  on  my  feet.  It  is  a 


v  x  - ^  xxj.±lxxj  ICIU511CU.  t  X  lie  UlUii  L  vvaill  LU  bCC  L11CI11  glUW  UjJ,  CtllU  LI1III 

heard  that  I  had  become  the  owner  he  answered.  “But  my  uncle  Jonas  them  out,  and  have  a  real  forest  in 

of  a  tvaot  r»f  cx  Vmnrlvo^  osnu _ _ _  _  .  ....  x  •  .  i _ • _ 


of  a  tract  of  a  hundred  square  miles 
it  seemed  like  an  intervention  of 
Providence.  That  is  almost  a  king¬ 
dom,  sir.” 

“Ten  miles  by  ten?”  inquired  the 


was,  as  you  say,  eccentric.  After  my  bearing, 
father  died  he  made  me  an  offer  of  a  “So  I’ve  decided  to  take  hold  of  that 
commercial  position,  and  when  I  de-  St.  Boniface  tract  and  see  what  I  can 
dined  it  he  washed  his  hands  of  me.  make  of  it.  If  it’s  all  fir,  maybe  I’ll 
After  I  had  completed  my  forestry  become  the  Christmas  tree  king  and 

sell  little  firs  all  through  the  country. 
I’m  going  to  show  my  uncle,  Monsieur 
Lamartine,  that  he  sized  me  up 
wrong.” 

Monsieur  Lamartine  smiled  at  his 
caller’s  frankness. 

“I  understand  how  you  feel,  Mr. 
Askew,”  he  said,  “and  I  can  put  you 
in  the  way  of  doing  just  what  you 
have  suggested.  What  you  want  is  a 
nice  little  tract  of  a  few  hundred 
acres,  not  far  from  Quebec.  A  place 
with  a  little  trout  lake  on  it,  to  build 
your  camp  beside,  ten  acres  freehold 
and  the  rest  leased.  You’ll  enjoy  that, 
and” — he  paused  and  scrutinised  him 
with  his  fox  look — “I  think  I  may  be 


Do  Not  Miss  the  First  Installment 

VJ E  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  read  the  first  installment  of  Wooden 
Spoil  which  appears  on  this  page.  This  story  was  chosen  as 
a  serial  for  our  readers  after  much  thought  and  following  the 
reading  of  a  considerable  number  pf  stories  by  members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff.  Not  only  is  it  of  absorbing  interest  but  it  also  comes  up 
to  the  high  standards  which  American  Agriculturist  has  always  main¬ 
tained  in  the  serials  it  has  published.  If  you  read  the  first  install¬ 
ment  we  are  sure  you  will  watch  eagerly  for  each  succeeding  install¬ 
ment  and  that  you  will  agree  with  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  serial 
stories  that  has  appeared  in  American  Agriculturist  for  a  long  time. 


Well,  I  suppose  it  course  at  my  own  expense  he  became  - -  -  -  * - ^  — 

down  the  telephone  receiver  and  gave  does  seem  a  lar§e  territory  to  you,  a  little  embittered.  I  had  reason  to  able  to  dispose  of  the  Rosny  white 

a  number.  although  the  Rosny  seigniory  was  one  believe  that  he  used  his  personal  in-  elephant  for  you.” 

”  '  ~  of  the  smallest  of  the  old  feudal  fluence  on  one  occasion  to  prevent  my  Again  Hilary  returned  no  answer, 

grants.  It  is  almost  the  last  on  the  obtaining  the  contract  to  plant  an  es-  and  Monsieur  Lamartine  could  not 

north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  that  tate.”  decide  whether  it  was  a  sign  of 

remains  in  the  hands  of  the  original  The  notary  nodded.  “We  may  say,  strength  or  of  weakness.  Still,  plaus- 

i  1  r  1-  1  hi  1  It  17  n  C1  nop  nm’d  ttta  a  Hf  nvini  Aim 


a  number. 

“Is  that  you,  Brousseau?”  he  asked. 
“Monsieur  Hilary  Askew  has  turned 
up.” 


There  was  a  sputtering  at  the  other  remams  in  the  hands  of  the  original  The  notary  nodded.  “We  may  say,  strength  or  of  weakness.  Still,  plaus- 
d  of  the  line  which  made  the  notary  family-  But  y°u  understand,  Mr.  then,”  he  suggested,  “that  Mr.  Jonas  ibmty,  as  has  been  said,  was  Monsieur 

a  AsltPW  tbpf  VOll  H  Tint  A  ~ — _ x  x  _  _  •  _  T  i  D  m  firtinp’c:  af  mTio*  n  a  r*rl  Anri  Vin  Tima 


end  of  the  line  which  made  the  notary 
smile. 

“I  can’t  say.  I  haven’t  seen  him 
yet,”  said  Monsieur  Lamartine,  in  an¬ 
swer.  “But  if  I  can’t  send  him  home  ^ -  -  -  —  -  -  —  — 

with  a  smile  on  his  lips  and  a  check  see-  the  deed  specifically  exempts  the  at  a  loss,  on  account  of  its  sparseness  wuluu  pay  xui-ty-uve  uiuusanu 

Chateau  and  a  hundred  square  arpents  and  the  high  cost  of  transportation,  dollars,  cash,”  said  the  notary.  “And 

nVinnt  if  V  rn  1  nutrn  f  Vm  /-v-P  ^  rPV»/~i  LaIaavia  P4ia  :  r-,  _ _ x  _ _ _  f  Vi  Q  f  txrrmlrl  nnoV\1r»  X  mi  1  f  ^  vaaNaa  xr/^-11-v* 


>  - OO - —  - J  •  U  VAXU/kl 

Askew,  that  you  do  not  own  the  seig-  Askew’s  legacy  was  meant  to  be  in  Lamartine’s  strong  card.  And  he  was 

niory?”  the  nature  of  a  post-mortem  jest.  sure  tbat  a  man  who  loved  trees  apart 

“The  territory?”  And  certainly  it  was  one.  This  is  the  from  their  commercial  value  was  a 

“No,  the  title  of  Seigneur.  You  case:  the  timber  cannot  be  cut  except  dreamer  and  unpractical, 

o  tho  „  i —  — - i.  . i.  -  “They  would  pay  forty-five  thousand 


in  his  pocket  I  shall  try  to  keep  him  «  iiuuui »yucuB  urpvntts  emu  me  mgn  <jusl  or  transportation.  uuuiuoi  otuu  me  xioeaiy.  auu 

in  Quebec  until  I  have  see  nyou.  Yes,  about  it.  You  own  the  freehold  of  the  The  balsam  fir  is  too  gummy  to  make  that  would  enable  you  to  realise  your 
I’ll  call  you  again  as  soon  as  he’s  gone  rest>  and  by  an  omission  in  the  deed  any  but  inferior  paper,  below  the  own  aspirations.  You  are  fond  of  fish- 
and  let  you  know.  And  you’d  better  y°u  P°ssess  cutting  rights  even  over  standard  even  of  the  newspapers.  It  mg'-  Mr.  Askew?” 

try  to  get  Morris  by  long  distance  and  the  sraall  piece  of  land  reserved  by  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  Hilary  looked  up  and  laughed  so 
warn  him.  Good-bye.”  Monsieur  Rosny,  though  naturally  your  tract,  together  with  second  growth  frankly  that  Monsieur  Lamartine  was 

He  hung  up  the  receiver,  rang  for  uncle  bad  no  intention  of  cutting  the  birch,  which  is,  of  course,  of  use  only  quite  disconcerted.  “I  find  it  difficult 
the  boy,  and  told  him  to  admit  Mr.  few  trees  ou  his  private  property.”  for  firewood.  The  expenses  are  very  t°  change  my  plans  so  swiftly,”  he 
Askew.  During  the  interval  that  fol-  “Four  hundred  thousand  dollars  considerable.  There  is  the  labour,  and  said.  “I  am  not  to  be  taken  by  storm, 

lowed  he  arranged  a  miscellany  of  seems  a  big  sum  for  my  uncle  to  have  the  mill,  freight,  upkeep  charges:  and  even  m  Quebec.” 

papers  in  an  imposing  heap  upon  his  paid,”  said  Hilary.  the  jobbers  who  sub-rent  their  tracts  Tbe  notary  clapped  him  on  the 

desk.  Then  he  rose  to  receive  his  Tba  notary  began  to  look  at  him  get  their  leases  practically  for  a  song,  shoulder.  “Excellent!”  he  cried,  with 
visitor.  keenly  again.  His  eyes,  which  had  In  short,  Mr.  Askew,  I  cannot  advise  false  joviality.  “But,  seriously,  think 

He  looked  at  Hilary  keenly  as  he  the  appearance  of  meeting  his  visitor’s  you  to  consider  your  uncle’s  legacy  it  over.  Spend  a  week  here — two 

shook  hands  with  him.  The  young  frankly,  nevertheless  wandered  all  seriously.”  weeks.  Look  about  you.  Inspect  our 

man  was  different  from  what  he  had  round  the  pupil  without  fixing  them-  “I’m  sorry  to  hear  that,”  answered  bne  old  city,  the  Ancient  Capital.  Do 

expected.  He  was  about  as  big,  and  selves  firmly,  except  during  the  short  Hilary.  “But  I  suppose  something  You  know  we  are  the  only  walled  city 

he  had  the  same  air  of  American  intervals  when  Hilary  looked  away,  can  be  done  with  the  wood.  There  are  on  this  continent?” 

energy;  but  he  appeared  more  deter-  Then  the  notary’s  eyes  were  like  uses  besides  pulp-wood  to  which  the 

mined,  he  looked  like  one  of  those  un-  augers.  timber  can  be  put?” 

comfortable  men  who  have  the  knack  “Your  uncle,”  said  Monsieur  La-  Monsieur  Lamartine  drummed  his 

of  disentangling  themselves  from  so-  martine,  beginning  to  drum  softly,  fingers  for  quite  a  while  before  an- 

phistries.  Monsieur  Lamartine  loved  “made  this  investment  against  the  ad-  swering. 

the  impersonal  in  his  dealings.  He  vice  of  a  good  many  people.  He  was  “A  company  with  a  large  capital 

liked  committee  rooms  and  arbitration  at  the  time  interested  in  the.  Adamson  might  find  it  commercially  profitable  doubt- 

meetings,  law  volumes  that  formed  a  Paper  Company  of  Cornwall,  which  to  develop  your  tract,”  he  said  pres-  “T  "" 

physical  as  well  a,s  moral  barricade,  supplied  paper  to  a  chain  of  news-  ently.  “In  such  case  it  would  proba- 

telephone  wires  and  doors  and  ante-  papers  in  the  smaller  cities  under  a  bly  make  its  expenses  and  a  little 

rooms.  He  was  sorry  that  he  had  al-  long  term  contract  that  was  begin-  more  by  the  use  of  its  own  tug's  and 

Morris,  the  manager,  is 


He  stopped;  perhaps  he  saw  Hilary 
redden,  perhaps  his  instinct  warned 
mm  to  ao  so. 

“What  I  want,”  said  Hilary,  “is  the 
Rosny  tract.” 

The  offer  is  too  small?  I 


T  will  discuss  that  after  I  have  seen 
the  concession.” 

tone  wires  ana  aoors  and  ante-  papers  m  the  smaller  cities  under  a  bly  make  its  expenses  and  a  little  Tbe  notary  sighed.  “Well,  at  least 
1  uu-ins.  He  was  sorry  that  he  had  al-  long  term  contract  that  was  begin-  more  by  the  use  of  its  own  tugs  and  think  the  matter  over  for  a  while,”  he 

lowed  his  bulwarks  to  be  breached  by  ning  to  prove  more  than  they  could  barges,  work  the  paying  districts  of  said.  “Mr.  Morris,  the  manager,  is 

this  aggressive  stranger  who  radiated  fulfil,  owing  to  the  increasing  cost  of  the  concession,  and,  after  a  few  years,  away  on  business.  He  should  be  in 

personality.  pulpwood.  Your  uncle  thought  that  let  the  whole  tract  revert  to  the  Gov-  Quebec  tomorrow,  and  perhaps  he  can 

However,  Hilary  looked  good-natur-  the  acquisition  of  this  tract  would  en-  ernment  for  taxes.  But  no  man  with-  arrange  to  take  you  up  there.” 

ed.  And  he  was  certainly  inexperienc-  able  the  Adamson  people  to  pull  out  an  ample  fortune  and  a  thorough  <<][  am  thinking  of  going  at  a  very 

ed.  Monsieur  Lamartine  gave  him  a  through  with  a  good  profit.  Unfortu-  knowledge  of  lumber  conditions  in  this  early  date,”  said  Hilary,  “in  fact,  by 

chair  and  looked  very  plausible  in-  nately  your  uncle’s  judgment  was  bad,  Province  could  dream  of  pulling  out  tbe  b°at  to-morrow.” 

deed-  and  his  obstinacy  was  strong.  The  even.”  ( Continued  on  Page  22) 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


RAT  DOGS  all  ages. 
WELCH,  Ramsey.  Ill. 


$5  to  $15.  CARMEN  D. 


ENGLISH  SIIEl'IIBRDS.  We  are  now  taking  or¬ 
ders  for  pups  to  be  delivered  at  Christmas.  Five  lit¬ 
ters  that  will  be  ready.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdens- 
l’urg.  N.  Y. 


YOU’VE-  HAD  YOUIi  SHARE  OF  HARD  WORK 
this  summer  chasing  cows.  Buy  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd,  they  will  bring  your  cows  alone.  GEO. 
BOORMAN.  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


COCKER  SPANIELS— Black  and  White,  S  weeks 
old.  Farm-raised.  MRS.  IDA  WOODEN.  Waterloo. 
N.  Y.  ■ 


LIVE  STOCK 


Rabbits 


RABBITS:  - 
Flemish  Giants 
wood,  N.  Y. 


Fall  Sale  of  Heavy  Weight,  Pedigreed 
Homer  Pigeons.  JOHN  HALL,  Nor- 


Cattle 


FOR  ACCREDITED  DUAL  PURPOSE  Shorthorns, 
call  on  or  write.  WM.  J.  BREW.  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Ayrshire  cows,  in  milk.  Also 
two  year  old  bull.  Accredited.  JOHN  A.  HARRING¬ 
TON.  Canton,  N.  Y. 

HOLSTEIN  BULL — Born  February  12,  1927.  A 

grandson  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  milk  sires,  Colantha  Johanna  Lad.- 
This  young  bull's  dam  lias  a  record  of  22.07  pouilds 
butter  at  2  years  9  months.  Entire  pedigree  one  of 
production.  Send  for  copy  of  pedigree,  price,  etc.,  to 
FISIIKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr..  Owner. 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

2  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  IS  months  old 
for  sale.  T.  B.  free.  W.  J.  W.  BECHTEL.  Stony 
Creek  Mills,  Pa. 

PONIES  ALL  AGES,  sizes  and  colors.  Car  load 
good  tested  cows.  FRED  STEWART.  Linesville.  Pa 


Swine 


O.  I,  C.  REGISTERED  PIGS  $8.75  each.  Easy 
feeders.  Quick  growers.  Pairs  not  related.  R.  HILL, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED.  Big  type,  Improved  Chesters.  World’s 
Grand  Champion  strain.  12  weeks  old  pigs  $12;  Boars 
and  Gilts  100  to  125  lbs..  $25;  March  boars  250 
pounds  $35.  pedigrees  with  each  shipment.  Registered 
yearling  sows,  bred  for  March  and  April  $00.  VER¬ 
NON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


WHITE  ROCKS,  Pulets  and  Cockerels,  $3  anl  $5 
each.  $1.00  down,  remainder.  C.  O.  D.  Eggs,  $2.00 
per  setting.  •  guaranteed  for  1927.  Fishel-TTnlbaeh 
strain.  MRS.  CARMEN  WELCH.  Ramse.v,  Ill. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  COCKERELS— We  have  100 
cockerels  for  sale,  selected  from  2400  certified  chicks 
purchased  from  Otto  lluehle  of  Pleasant  Valley.  These 
cockerels  are  an  excep*  ion  ally  line  lot.  FISIIKILL 
FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner.  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y. 


TWICE  WINNERS  AT  VINELAND:  First  Barred 
Rock  pen  2347  eggs  1920,  2258  eggs  1927.  Fine  breed¬ 
ing  cockerels  $10.  1027  pen  blood  tested  by  Stale  of 

New  Jersey  with  no  reactors.  II.  W.  VAN  WINKLE. 
Box  A,  Camden.  N.  Y. 


THRIFTY  JERSEY  GIANT  pullets.  April  hatch. 
$1.75  each.  INDIAN  LADDER  FARM.  East  Strouds 
burg.  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  ROCK 
FARM,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


( ’ockerels.  ELK  1EWOOD 


LEGHORN  CHICKS, 
cas,  Wyandottes.  13. 
York.  Pa. 


10:  Rocks.  Reds.  12;  Minor  - 
CONT INENTAL  HATCHERY, 


MAY  HATCHED  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets  for 
quick  sale,  $1.25  each.  FLANDERS  FARM,  Milford, 
N.  J. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS:  Pullets; 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys;  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
LAURA  DECKER.  Stamfordville,  N.  Y. 


USE 


OPPORTUNITY 


WAGE 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week.  . 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name 
and  address.  Thus  “J,  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as 
eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  Over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before 
diy  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


the  Satur- 
the  same 
or  money 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimock, 
Pa. 


SWEET  CLOVER  HONEY,  case  two  60  lb.  cans  $11: 
None  better,  sample  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


POULTRY 


BEAL-TAN  CR  ED  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  Cock¬ 
erels  $5.  Mammoth  White  l’ekins.  Drakes  $4.  Ducks 
$3.  ARTHUR  l’.URGMAN,  Locke.  N.  Y.  _ 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


BRONZE,  BOURBON  BEDS:  White  Turkeys.  White 
[‘ekin  and  Muscmy  Ducks.  Toulouse  Geese.  l’earl 
and  White  Guineas.  Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your 
wants.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction,  guaranteed. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS— Barred  Rock  Cocks 
(Thompson's).  Pair  Toulouse  Geese.  ROY  HILTS. 
Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— MAMMOTH  BRONZE.  Bourbon.  Red. 
Narragansbtt,  White  Holland  Hens,  Toms,  unrelated 
pairs  and  trios.  Highest  Quality,  reasonable  prices. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point.  Ohio. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Milking  Machines 


ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS!!  Our  NEW 
SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting  and  attractive 
book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you  considerably  in  de¬ 
termine'  which  milking  machine  is  best  adapted  for 
your  particular  requirements.  It  is  just  otf  the  press 
and  will  be  sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE 
NOW  to  the  l’INE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  2S43  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

2  PIN E  TREE  SURGE  units  .engine  with  pump, 
tank  and  gauge.  Used  two  months.  Will  sell  cheap. 
DAN  MUMA,  Holland.  N.  Y _ _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FINEST  QUALITY  HONEY,  Goldenrod.  buckwheat 
blend  fid  It).  $5.75.  12(1  lb.  $11.  Goldenrod  mixed” 

comb  $4.59  &  $4.00  case,  24  sections  here.  EDWARD 
REDDOUT,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 

HONEY.  PURE  EXTRACTED  buckwheat  Honey. 

5  11).  pail  $5  cents.  Postpaid..  EDWIN  RICKARD, 
Schoharie.  N.  Y. 

PEACH  TREES.  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Applfi . 
Trees.  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small  lots- 
direet  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  express. 
Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts  berries,  pecans, 
vines:  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  cata¬ 
log  in  colors.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO..  Box  102, 
Cleveland.  Tenn. 


PUREBRED  BOURBON  BED  TURKEYS.  Toms  $10. 
$12,  hens  $7,  $8,  Yearling  Toms  $15.  Also  white 

Chinese  Geese.  C.  C.  COLEMAN.  Rushville,  Pa., 
Susq.  Co. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TOMS  AND 
HENS.  Turkeys.  Best  Strain.  MRS.  CHARLES 
ABBEY,  R.  5,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  BRONZE  TOMS  $15.  Hens  $10. 
Bird  p.ros.  Gold  Bank  Strain.  GREEN  ACRES.  R.  1, 
Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BRED  MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Gold  Bank  Tur¬ 
keys;  Toms  $10  and  $12:  Hens  $8.00.  MRS.  A.  M. 
ANSTED.  Rodman.  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS:  Toms  and  Hens 
from  our  best  strain.  Free  from  disease,  purebred. 
Write  SPENCER  LANS,  Lowville.  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS.  May 
and  June  hatched,  large  healthy  toms  $10  each.  JOHN 
T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze  toms  and 
lien  turkeys  from  the  best,  strain.  Free  from  diseases. 
CLIFTON  LEE,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original  Gold  Coin 
strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock,  bred  from  first- 
prize  winners.  Write  AIRS.  S.  OWEN.  Seville.  O. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk.— Improve  the 
health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a  "Gillette” 
Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine.  A  postcard  will 
bring  you  prices  and  interesting  information.  GILL¬ 
ETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO..  Dept.  A-l.  128-131 
AV.  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  California  gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  Alfalfa  combined  with 
dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  income.  A 
sniail  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  New¬ 
comers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  got 
light  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper  -"The  Earth"  free 
for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES.  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent.  Santa.  Fe  Railway,  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change.  Chicago. 


WANTED  Used  "FRIEND”  Sprayers.  Any  condi¬ 
tion.  State  style  and  lowest  cash  price  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  L.  HERRING,  Ulster  Park.  N.  Y. 

3000  EGG  Candee  Incubator  for  sale  $150,  with  40 
extra  trays,  also  150  Danish  White  Leghorn  Yearling 
Hens  $1.00  each.  CHARLES  W.  GILBERT,  Tulls- 
N.  Y. 

TIRES— Five  30x3%,  three  29x4.40,  brand  new, 
cheat).  $180  Nctitrodyne  Radio  $45.  Write  G.  SIMMS. 
Lake,  N.  Y. 

BALSAM  PILLOWS  filled  with  fresh  Adirondack 
Balsam.  $1.25  Postpaid.  Makes  an  ideal  Christmas 
Gift.  MRS.  LEE  GRIFFIN.  Newcomb.  Essex  <  O- 
Box  24.  N.  Y. 

HONEY,  5  lb.  Clover  $1.10  :10  lb.  pail  S2.«F. 
Buckwheat  $1.00-$1.75.  Postpaid  three  zones.  Special . 
price  GO  lb.  cans  Buckwheat.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — To  take  over  on  lease,  creamery  or  milk 
plant.  Have  market  for  product  in  New  A’ork  Ciff.r” 
Will  provide  equipment  if  necessary.  Box  415.  oanv, 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

PEANUTS  -Buy  them  direct  Toast  them  at  home. 
Special  December  prices:  10  lbs.  $2.00;  25  lbs.  $3. 7c; 
100  lbs.  $10.00  Cash.  Prompt  shipments.  J.  Pa 
COUNCIL  COMPANY.  Franklin  Ya. 


FOR  SALE — Summer  resort  in  Catskills  .running 
water,  electric  lights,  state  road,  house  fully  furnished, 
accomodations  for  fifty  guests.  Price  $12,000.  Liberal 
terms.  No  agents.  Box  44?  care  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST. 


80  ACRES  PRODUCTIVE  TILLAGE.  20  cow  pas¬ 
ture,  woods,  fruit,  mile  to  railroad,  village,  children 
carried  to  school.  Concreted  basement  barn.  Modern 
poultry  house.  8  room  residence.  All  buildings  new. 
Running  water.  17  choice  cows,  young  cattle  .team, 
175  pullets,  crops,  equipment.  All  $5400.  Liberal  terms. 
FRED  HUNT.  Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


SHIP  IJS  YOUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  r.n  dMiddlutg 
Bags.  We  pay  $<•  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots 
of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference!  Community  Bank  of 
Buffalo.  J.  BLEICHFELD  BAG  K-  BURLAP  CO.." 
15  Peckhara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


AUCTION  How  to  conduct  a  sale  of  stock  and" 
farm  property.  This  valuable  booklet  was  written  hv 
an  Auctioneer  of  30  years  of  unbroken  success  in  :hc 
largest  rings  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Con¬ 
tains  valuable  information,  which  every  farmer  -■  hop'd  _ 
know.  Information  that  you  cannot  obtain  elsewhere. 
Will  he  mailed  to  any  farmer  for  the  srnal  lsum  '  df 
$1.00.  JESS  GASKKLL.  Perryslmrg.  Ohio.  m«i 


FARMS  TO  RENT:  We  will  have  one  or  mote  good 
dairy  farms  to  lease  on  shares  this  Spring.  Liberal 
terms  .excellent  Grade.  A.  milk  market.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply.  ARTHUR  DANKS.  Mgr..  Allamuchy.  N.  K. 


FOR  RENT:  General  store  in  small  town,  good 
dairy  section,  excellent  stand,  with  Post  Office  in 
building  which  more  than  pays  the  rent  for  store 
and  living  quavers.  Location  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Address:  Box  440  care  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


ACTIVE  MAN  TO  BOOK  ORDERS,  hire  sub¬ 
agents,  and  superintend  this  territory  for  long  estab¬ 
lished  firm.  No  investment  or  sales  experience  neces¬ 
sary'.  Money  making  opporunity  for  right  party.  Pay- 
weekly.  KNIGHT  &  BOSTWICK.  Newark,  N.  Y. 


A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  cow-testing  association 
testers  will  be  held  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y..  January  16  to  28,  1928.  Students 

should  he  about  20  years  old  and  farm  reared:  those 
from  vocational  schools  preferred.  Address  G.  W. 
TAILBY,  JR..  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  


BUILDING  SUPPLIES 
Lumber 

NO.  1  SPRUCE  STAVE  Silo  complete  with  roof, 
hoops,  and  doors— 12x24— $217.80.  Other  sizes  priced 
accordingly.  WHIPPLE  BROS..  INC..  Laceyville.  Pa. 


SIX  INCH  WHITE 
thousand.  WHIPPLE 


PINE 

BROS., 


Bevel 

INC., 


siding,  $25  per 
Laceyville.  Pa. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  FRANKLYN-PRESS, 
Milford.  N.  IT. 


21  BEAUTIFULLY  ENGRAVED  CHRISTMAS 
CARDS.  Paneled,  Bordered,  Different.  Matched  en¬ 
velopes.  Money-back  guarantee.  $1  prepaid.  CLAR¬ 
ENCE  KASPER,  Webster,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  new  social, 
farm  and  business  printing.  SUNKO.  Mohawk.  N.  Y ! 


100  ENVELOPES.  200  sheets  paper  8%x5%.  name, 
and  address  on  each.  2  Beautiful  Christmas  cards  $1.' 
Plain  copy  requested.  WILBUR  D.  I i ALL,  R,  D.  No. 
4.  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


Additional 

Classified  Advertising 
Con’t  on  Next  Page 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How’ 


To  Keep  Mice  Away  from  Your  Seed  Corn 


By  Ray  Inman 


MICE  AWAY, 

c  bom  the 

$£ ED  CORN 


-tfa  §EtD  Cor  n  RPom 

cao  be  screened  to 

y,eepthem  (Xlt  o^ 


coroesnbe 

HUAIG0N  LOA/GVV/RES 


MOUSE  TRAPS  & 

A  GOOD  CAT 

YEAH  -''X  / 


Wooden  Spoil 

( Continued  from  Page  20) 
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American  Agriculturist,  December  10,  1927. 
of  the  little  ship,  he  felt  that  his  de-  “We  have  a  little  of  everything  in 
sires  had  come  to  light  at  the  moment  the  crop  line.  Most  of  our  fields  are 
when  their  fulfilment  had  become  pos-  nine  acre  fields  and  we  follow  a  four 
s*ble.  rotation.  We  grow  about  six  acres  of 

“Mr.  Askew,  I  assure  you  your  to  St.  Boniface  ahead  of  you,  unless  s^BonlLTanf  ^  Sweet/0™  and  about,  nkie  acres  of 

uncle  was  just  as  hasty  in  deciding  as  your  man  Connell  talks,  and  I  under-  lrL  ^  peas  ,  canning  factory-  They 

yourself.  You  had  better  wait  for  stand  he  is  reliable.  I  suggest  that  t Y‘  ,After  an  m"  haV<T  paid  well,  though  of  course  the 

Mr.  Morris.  He  is  a  man  of  expert  you  get  Connell  on  the  telephone  to-  ffectual  at.t®mPt  to  entei  mto  con-  weather  has  a  big  effect  on  the  results 

judgment.  You  cannot  have  a  better  night  and  advise  him  of  Mr  Askew’s  versatl0n  Wlth  hiai>  m  which  hardly  a  from  peas.  We  are  fortunate  in  the 

adviser,  and  he  has  absolutely  no  per-  projected  visit,  and  you  can  give  him  ™°rd  wa®  mut£ally  intelligible,  Hilary  fact  that  a  viner  is  located  adjoining 

sonal  interest  one  way  or  another,  his  instructions.’’  ?aye  up  the  effort  and  started  up  the  the  farm  which  saves  a  lot  of  time. 

Canadian  timber  cannot  be  judged  by  ,  11  road  which  led,  he  surmised,  We  find  that  sweet  corn  pays  fairly 

the  American  standards.  There  are  CHAPTER  II  toward  the  lumber  mill.  well.  The  stalks  go  in  the  silo  for  the 

so  many  things  to  consider;  and  then  Looking  Things  Over  Hllary  ^°SSef1  th^  bridge  and  aP'  cows  and  we  can  also  buy  pea  vine 

— you  don’t  speak  French  do  you?”  T<.  ..  .  .  ,,  pioached  the  mill.  Two  or  three  men,  silage  for  $2  a  ton.  The  stack,  which 

“A  little  ”  11  was  wel1  mto  the  afternoon  when  lounging  outside  the  store,  looked  at  is  just  across  the  road  is  opened  twice 

“It  would-  not  help  vou  anvwav  Hilary  reached  St’  Boniface  on  the  him  without  any  sign  of  interest.  A  a  week  in  the  winter.  We  buy  some 

The  dialect  up  at  St  Boniface  is  Sma11  tri-weekly  mail-boat.  For  fifty  mongrel  dog,  lying  in  the  sun,  raised  and  get  good  results  from  it. 

seventeenth  century.  The;)  are  a  wild  S1XY,  “des  th„e  c“un'  its  !“;ad’  ,gave  one  >'elp  at  him-  and  “We  grow  about  five  acres  of  pota- 

lot  up  there,  a  very  bad  lot  of  people:  A  f  .  ‘‘  ;V  ln  la  J,*ed  ho"ff!  14  ls-  W™11°  sleeP  agan).  toes.  The  Farm  Bureau  has  helped  me 

smugglers  and  poachers,  Mr.  Askew.”  L  Id  b  v,  ,  f U  emen  s  BetW6f  the  ,dam  „and  thf.  store'  a  lot  with  this  crop.  Having  taught 

Hilary,  who  had  already  sensed  La-  Z  l  8  „  h°uses-  hatels' updn  a  tarram  heapad  wlth  tln,  cans  school  so  long  I  naturally  knew  little 

martine’s  objection  to  his' going  to  St  SeaSOn:  “f  II  was  not  untl1  ,he  st'  and  miscellaneous  debris,  were  piles  of 

Boniface,  awakened  to  suspicion  at  Ba"'rence  'v,daned  int°  the  Gulf  that  wood  in  four-foot  lengths,  each  corn- 

last.  "I  shall  leave  on  to-morrow  ?  ? Y  "j,  ’  surprise,  prising  about  two  hundred  cords. 


1  shall  leave  on  to-morrow  ;T,n  t  T  “  surprise,  Lv'u  nunoreo  cords.  I  have  found  that  it  pays  to  plant 

fs  boat,”  he  said.  "When  I  ‘hat  the  sh!p  *as  salllnf  !nt?  a  terr‘-  kneeling  at  the  narrow  end  of  one  of  about  20  bushels  t0  the  acre  QPe  of 
-  ,  .  .  torv  as  nrimifivp  it  VmH  h^pn  a  t.nGSG  mips  was  a  littlp  man  xxrhnan  ~  -  .  _  _ 


morning’s  boat,”  he  said.  “When  I  1  “omu&  a  l“u-  UJ- 

have  made  my  decision  I  shall  let  you  t0ry  aS,  Pnmitlve  as  *  had  been  a  tbese  Plles  was  a  llttle  man-  wbose 
know.  I  think  I  shall  refuse  your  fC°f °f  yearS  after  JaCqueS  Cartier  cl/an;shaven  uPPer  hP-  the  whiteness 
company’s  offer  Will  you  let  mo  landed.  The  settlements  were  mere  of  which  contrasted  with  a  sun-black- 


about  diseases  and  insects  when  I  first 
came  here.  After  some  experimenting 
I  have  found  that  it  pays  to  plant 


the  causes  of  low  yield  is  too  little 
seed.  I  spray  four  times  and  use  a 
4-16-4  fertilizer.  I  sell  a  good  share 


me  14.  .  ,  .  ,  . .  ,  ,  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  a-j.o-1  rertuizer.  1  sell  a  good  share 

clusters  of  cabins  of  blackened  wood,  ened  face,  indicated  that  a  moustache  of  the  crop  rio-ht  at  the  fa^m  Th 


years  ago  we  were  only  offered  35c 
a  bushel  for  potatoes  by  buyers  so  I 
put  an  adv.  in  the  local  paper  and 


have  the  papers,  Monsieur  Lamartine,  “  &  Ui  “  macaenea  wooa,  1^,  muieaueu  unia  mousiacne 

including  the  last  half-yearly  state-  W!th  moss-stuffed  interstices,  nestling  had  grown  there  recently.  He  was 
ment  and  the  map  of  the  limits?”  mto  the  hollows  of  the  immense  hills  scaling,  or  measuring,  the  pile,  and 

-My  dear  sir,  it  will  be  '  three  *!“*  bOTdared  .<Je  water  The  south  muttering  as  he  added  up  his  figures.  put  an  adv.  in  the  ]ocal  and 

months  at  least  before  we  can  put  you  fors  ";as  invisible  m  the  distant  haze.  Hilary  walked  up  and  stood  beside  folks  £rom  Penn  Yan  came  out  for 

in  possession  of  your  land,”  protested  ’-°mething'  °f  thf  Prime^al  nature  of  1  •  _  their  winter  supply  at  40c  a  bushel, 

the  notary.  "You  do  not  understand  “eJ entered  Hllar* s  heart  and  of  “^’“fasked  ”  ““  fleId  mn'  We  aIs0  seU  part  of 

the  formalities - ”  g  lt-  ,  ,  ,  .  s  p  les .  he  asked.  crop  from  QUr  three  acre  app]e  orchard 

“I  shall  put  myself  in  possession,  Xf  an^estoi’s  had  been  seafaring  “Two  hundred,”  muttered  the  other,  and  from  50  pear  trees  right  here  at 

Monsieur  Lamartine.  At  least,  no-  f ’  before  Josiab  Askew,  rich  with  shaking  his  head  without  looking  up,  the  farm.  We  also  have  three  acres 
body  can  take  it  away  from  me.”  tbe  human  spoil  of  Africa,  acquired  and  continuing  his  sum.  Hilary  sur-  of  grapes.  We  g’-’cw  some  oats  and 

“But  it  is  entirely  irregular,  Mr.  re  1§'lon  and  settled  down  m  the  Mas-  veyed  the  lumber.  It  was  unrossed,  barley,  following  the  corn  and  potatoes 

Askew.  Really - ”  sachusetts  seaside  village  where  he  and  most  of  it  was  black  spruce;  there  and  follow  these  crops  with  Junior  No. 

“Let  me  have  the  papers,  please,”  aif  tbe  foundations  of  his  fortune,  was  also  some  white  spruce  and  a  lit-  6  wheat  which  usually  yields  around 
said  Hilary,  smiling.  “And  you  need  1  ar^  ieaised  that  the  old  instinct,  tie  pine.  The  mass  in  the  river,  if  it  30  or  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  plan 
have  no  fear  that  you  will  be  held  re-  s^PPressad  hut  ciopping  out  unexpect-  consisted  of  wood  of  the  same  quality,  to  cut  the  hay  crop  two  years  except, 

sponsible  for  my  anticipating  my  in-  e  ^  m  b*s  fathei,  the  importer,  who  hardly  substantiated  Lamartine’s  of  course,  the  alfalfa, 

heritance.  I  imagine  I  have  as  much  spmatimes  mada  unaccountable  jour-  statements.  gbe  b  a„  the  feed 

right  there  as  Mr.  Morris.”  ney  on  h,s  own  vessels,  had  burst  out  -You  seem  to  have  some  good  eggs.  |he  has  raised  t 

“Of  course,  if  that  is  your  decision,  ,  ,  .  ,  ...  .  fnr  Sp^aca  1°a  ,the  sei&aiorY  said  Hilary  chickens  and  also  owns  three  ducks, 

there  is  nothing*  more  to  sav  ”  anwpr-  had  suspected  this  vaguely  for  The  little  man  leaped  to  his  feet, 

ed  the  other  bfusquely  He  pulled  out  a  long  time-  His*j°urneys  to  the  es-  waving  his  arms.  “What  you  want  Somehmes  1  buy  a  few  pigs  in  the 

a  drawer  and  removed  an? envelope  tates  °f  various  millionaires,  to  which  here?”  he  demanded.  “Strangers  are  fal1  and  let  theif  run  m  the  barnyard 

containing  some  documents.  “You  be  alwayS  looked  forward-  had  aiways  not  permitted  on  the  Company’s  prop-  ^  alp°  k,eep  100  t0  150  whlte 

-----  -  -  left  him.  with  a  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  erty.  If  you  want  to  buy  at  the  store,  wyandotte  nens- 


will  find  the  statement  here,”  he  said  mm  Wim  a  sense  01  mssausraction.  erty.  If  you  want  to 

“Mr.  Morris  has  the  books  and  the  He  had  n®y6r  kn°Wn  What  ^  W&S  he  y°U.g°  by  the  road-” 


One  of  the  smaller  ventures  but  im- 


map  at  St.  Boniface, 
pleasant  journey,  sir.  You  wish  me 
to  continue  to  represent  you?” 

“For  the  present,  yes.  Good-day.” 

When  he  was  gone  Monsieur  La¬ 
martine  sat  back  in  his  chair  and 
drummed  his  fingers  for  nearly  a 
minute.  Then  he  called  up  Brous- 
seau. 

“He’s  just  gone,”  he  said.  “And  he 
starts  for  St.  Boniface  to-morrow 
morning,  in  spite  of  all  my  represen¬ 
tations.” 

He  smiled  at  the  sputtering  that 
came  over  the  wire. 


QQJ£g  OJ2Q  LUG  O  *7  ^  ^  ~  ^  ***■* 

I  wish  you  a  wanted-  But  he  knew  now:  it  was  to  Hilary  looked  down  coolly  at  the  ex-  portant  both  from  the  standpoint  of 

Tou  wish  me  take  hoId  of  a  vir£in  land  and  tame  cited  Httlc  man.  “That’s  an  unusual  profit  and  health  is  the  garden.  It  is 

it,  to  grapple  with  life,  not  among  the  order,”  he  said.  “Why?”  a  good  sized  fenced-in  area  near  the 

men  of  cities,  but  somewhere  with  the  “It’s  Mr.  Morris’s  orders.  I’ve  got  house.  In  addition  to  the  crops  usual- 

smell  of  the  pines  and  of  the  brown  to.  have  them  obeyed.  I’m  the  time-  ly  found  in  farm  gardens  there  is  a 
earth  in  his  nostrils.  Pacing  the  deck  keeper.”  ( Continued  Next  Week)  row  of  asparagus,  something  seldom 

.  .  grown  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 


A  Yates  County  Farmer  Who  Believes  in  4-H  Club  Work 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 


one  of  the  earliest  products  of  the  gar¬ 
den  and  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow. 


Christmas  and  Cranberries 

( Continued  from  Page  19) 


Mrs.  Hollowell  admitted  that  she  Her  test  was  4.3%,  and  the  record 
was  far  from  enthusiastic  about  the  was  made  on  clover  pasture  with  no  -  -■„  -  — , 

venture  into  farming.  One  might  as-  grain  and  with  twice  a  day  machine  especially  divinity  ,that  favorite  con- 

me  over  me  wire.  sume  from  this  that  she  had  no  pre-  milking.  fection.  And  they  blend  successfully 

“You  had  better  wait  and  go  up  vious  farm  experience  but  such  is  not  “We  plan  to  have  the  cows  freshen  with  most  fruits  in  jellies,  marmalades 

th  Morris.”  he  said.  “Twn  heads  the  case.  Mrs.  Hollowell  did  admit  in  the  falh  so  that  we  do  not  have  so  and  pie  fillinsrs. 


xun  uau  wcuci  wait  cXliLl  gu  up  *  - -  - -  “  r -  — - -  ~  - - 

with  Morris,”  he  said.  “Two  heads  the  case-  Mrs-  Hollowell  did  admit  in  the  falh  so  that  we  do  not  have  so  and  pie  fillings, 
are  better  than  one,  especially  when  though  that  she  likes  farm  life  better  much  milking  in  the  summer  when  No  housewife  will  make  a  mistake 
bno  i  o  infloTyiTnoWo  Prirvin  I,/,,..,  than  She  did  at  first.  We  are  blisv  with  p.mns  Thp^r  Qrb  red  hv  trintio*  anxr  nf  IVm  iv 


one  is  inflammable.  Come  here  with 
Morris  as  soon  as  he  arrives,  and  we’ll 
talk  the  situation  over.  Mr.  Askew  s*zev 
won’t  learn  very  much  if  he  does  get 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

FOR  SALE — High  Grade  Tomato  Seed.  Write  for 
our  circular.  CALEB  BOGGS  &  SONS,  Cheswold, 
Delaware. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  CIGARS.  TWISTS,  Chew¬ 
ing,  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  75c.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah, 
Ky. 

SPECIAL  OFFER— Chewing  or  smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
ten  $1.75  itell  kind  wanted.  Cigars  $1.95  for  50.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed;  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah.  Ivy,  

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

LADIES’  SILK  AND  WOOL  Stockings  $1.00  pair. 
S%-10!<b.  Black,  Gunmetal,  Atmosphere,  Biege,  Grey, 
Sandust.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  H.  TALCOT 
SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS,  Stationery.  List  Free! 
FRANKLYNPRESS,  Milford,  N.  LI. 

WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

WANTED— Raw  Furs,  Ginseng.  Muskrats  $1.75. 
Weasels  $1.50  Free  bait.  Price-list,  etc.,  STERNS’ 
FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


CRANBERRY  COBBLER 
I  cup  cranberries  One-third  cup  water 

I  cup  thinly  sliced  apples  */*  cup  sugar 
I  cup  chopped  dates  I  </2  tablespoons  butter 

Juice  of  one  orange 

Line  sides  of  a  deep  pan  with  pastry, 


—  -  we  are  busy  with  crops.  They  are  fed  by  trying  any  of  the  following  tested 

The  original  farm  was  84  acres  in  mixed  clover,  alfalfa  and  timothy  hay,  recipes  given  below: 

2e-  sweet  corn  silage,  pea  vine  silage  and 

“We  came  back  in  1914,”  said  Mr.  a  grain  ration  made  by  balancing  home 
Hollowell,  “and  bought  off  the  other  grown  grains  with  high  protein  feeds, 
heirs  in  1919.  About  the  time  we  We  raise  a  few  heifers  every  year  and 

bought,  we  also  acquired  10  acres  that  plan  to  sell  about  two  mature  cowa  —  j^/cvix  wim 

my  grandfather  owned  and  three  years  when  they  are  still  young  enough  to  then  alternate  the  fruits  in  layers  un- 
ago  we  bought  42  acres  that  joined  bring  a  good  price.  til  all  are  used.  Melt  the  butter  and 

the  farm  on  the  west.  The  west  side  “We  have  no  permanent  pasture,  sugar  in  the  water  and  add  to  the  con- 
of  the  farm  is  Ontario  loam.  It  is  We  are  trying  sweet  clover  pasture  on  tents  of  pan,  covering  the  top  with 
rather  gravelly  and  it  works  nicely  recommendation  from  the  Farm  pastry.  Make  generous  slits  in  the 
but  dries  out  quickly.  The  east  side  Bureau  and  like  it  fine.  Last  fall  the  crust  and  bake  in  moderate  oven  about 
belongs  to  the  volusia  series  and  is  a  herd  was  turned  for  four  weeks  on  a  forty  minutes. — Roberta  Symmes. 
little  heavier.  This  combination  gives  nine  acre  field  that  was  seeded  to  sweet  If  the  apples  used  in  this  recipe  are 
us  some  soil  that  produces  well  in  most  clover  last  spring  and  they  have  also  at  all  tart  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a 
a.ny  season.  pastured  it  from  May  15  until  the  pres-  larger  quantity  of  sugar  than  is  called 

We  keep  from  15  to  20  purebred  ent  time  this  summer.  We  seeded  one  for  here.  The  apple  and  cranberry 
yrs  ires-  Although  there  are  not  wheat  field  to  sweet  clover  this  spring  combination  is  a  very  delightful  one 
many  of  this  breed  in  the  county  their  and  will  use  it  for  pasture  this  fall  and  especially  with  sweet  apples  A  very 
popularity  is  mcre^ing  perhaps  due  to  next  summer.  We  have  experienced  good  device  for  preventing  pies  from 
t  e  fact  that  the  milk  tests  high  m  no  trouble  from  bloat.  running  over  in  the  oven  is  to  break 

butter  fat.  We  started  testing  asso-  “The  milk  goes  to  the  League  plant  in  three  inch  pieces  the  straws  used 
ciation  work  last  spring  and  before  at  Himrod  where  it  is  shipped  to  in  drinking  sodas,  insert  these  straws 
that  we  kept  records  for  ourselves.  Rochester.  We  could  sell  it  in  Penn  at  the  center  of  the  pot  so  that  they 
Praducf  between  7,000  and  Yan  but  would  have  to  produce  about  take  up  the  juice  as  it  boils.  Then  as 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow.  In  the  same  amount  the  year  around  the  pie  cools  the  juice  goes  into  the  pie 
May  one  cow  produced  1724  pounds  which  would  interfere  some  with  our  rather  than  being  dsitributed  on  the 
of  milk  and  74.1  pounds  of  better  fat.  cash  crops  in  the  summer.  yoor  of  the  oven  where  it  does  no  good. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  10,  1927. 
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Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 


and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


More  About  Pinless 
Clotheslines 


JN  the  November  5th  issue  we  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  the  activities  of 
J.  E.  Niver  of  411  North  Seneca  Street, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  who  is  interested  in  a 
pinless  clothes  line.  At  that  time  we 
stated  that  we  had  been  informed  that 
Mr.  Niver  had  been  indicted  in  Woos¬ 
ter  County,  Mass,  and  that  he  was 
facing  extradition  to  that  state. 

Since  that  time  we  have  received  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  M.  T.  Con- 
Ion,  Chief  of  Police  of  the  City  of  Leo¬ 
minster,  Mass. 


"Mr.  Charles  B.  Rugg,  district  attor¬ 
ney,  Middle  District,  Mass,  has  shown  us 
some  correspondence  from  you  in  regard 
to  James  E.  Niver  of  411  N.  Seneca 
Street,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

“The  situation  so  far  as  Leominster  is 
concerned  in  this,  we  had  him  indicted 
for  the  larceny  of  $159  from  Charles  L. 
Nutting  of  Leominister,  Mass.,  June  13, 
1927. 

"Nivers  was  here  June  10,  1927,  and 
made  the  deal  with  Mr.  Nutting  and  on 
June  13,  Mr.  Nutting  telegraphed  him  the 
money.  Niver  raised  the  point  that  he 
was  not  in  Massachusetts  June  13,  1927 
as  alleged  and  if  any  offence  was  com¬ 
mitted  it  was  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"Niver  finally  repaid  the  money,  $159 
to  Charles  I.  Nutting  and  he  was  not 
extradicted.” 

At  about  the  same  time  one  of  our 
representatives  had  a  conference  with 
District  Attorney  Adams  of  Ithaca. 
Our  representative  reports  that  the 
District  Attorney  feels  that  Niver  has 
a  contract  that  does  not  permit  legal 
action  if  signed  by  the  purchaser. 
However,  the  District  Attorney  evi- 
dentally  feels  that  Niver  is  doing  a 
very  unethical  business.  He  suggests 
that  wherever  subscribers  have  paid 
money  to  Niver  and  he  has  failed  to 
fulfill  his  portion  of  the  agreement 
that  they  take  the  contract,  with  any 
witnesses  they  may  have,  before  the 
district  attorney  of  their  own  county 
and  ask  his  assistance. 


This  is  a  trade  style  used  by  Joseph 
Meyer  in  the  operation  of  a  "home  work’’ 
scheme  at  the  subject  address.  It  has 
been  there  only  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  advertising  by  circular 
letters  for  women  to  do  work  for  him 
at  home.  His  plan  is  for  women  to  make 
initials  and  monograms  for  shirts,  etc., 
at  home  in  their  spare  time. 

The  first  thing  required  of  respondents 
to  Meyer’s  letters  is  that  they  send  him 
$1.00.  For  this  money  the  respondent  re¬ 
ceives  a  pair  of  embroidery  hoops,  two 
embroidery  needles,  two  poor  quality 
thimbles,  a  skein  of  embroidery  thread, 
and  a  square  of  cloth  on  which  is 
stamped  one  dozen  letters  and  mono¬ 
grams  to  be  embroidered  by  the  respond¬ 
ent.  This  piece  of  cloth  is  about  fifteen 
inches  square.  The  thread  enclosed, 
which  was  shown  the  Bureau  representa¬ 
tive,  would  not  be  sufficient  for  embroi¬ 
dering  the  dozen  letters  and  monograms 
stamped  on  the  piece  of  material;  where 
the  respondent  is  to  get  sufficient  thread 
to  complete  these  letters  and  monograms 
is  not  disclosed.  After  completing  the 
embroidery  of  the  letters  and  monograms 


Since  our  last  mention  of  Niver  we 
have  received  a  letter  from  L.  G.  For¬ 
ester  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.  who  claims 
to  be  the  holder  of  U.  S.  patent 
No.  1589381  and  Canadian  patent  No. 
274665  on  this  Pinless  Clothes  Line. 
According  to  Mr.  Forester,  the  Pinless 
Clothes  Line  is  a  very  worth  while 
product  and  that  all  the  trouble  has 
been  due  to  Niver’s  methods  of  doing 
business  rather  than  to  the  lack  of 
worth  on  the  part  of  the  product  itself. 

As  we  have  already  indicated  we 
recommended  that  our  subscribers 
have  no  dealings  with  Niver.  He  ties 
up  those  who  deal  with  him  with  an 
ironclad  contract  which  gives  him  all 
of  the  breaks.  He  promises  many 
things  verbally  but  the  owner  of  the 
contract  finds  that  he  cannot  get  any 
action  from  him  and  in  later  dealings 
he  goes  by  what  he  stated  in  the  con¬ 
tract  rather  than  by  what  he  promised 
verbally. 


The  American  Shirt  and 
Monogram  Go. — Another 
Home  Work  Scheme 
to  Avoid 

pOR  the  past  two  weeks  we  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  asking 
about  the  American  Shirt  and  Mono¬ 
gram  Company  of  Chicago.  The  in¬ 
formation  sent  by  our  subscribers  in¬ 
dicated  that  it  was  simply  one  of  the 
numerous  home  work  schemes  which 
we  have  frequently  warned  our  sub¬ 
scribers  to  avoid.  However,  in  order 
to  get  the  latest  information  we  wrote 
to  the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau 
asking  for  information  on  this  firm. 
The  following  very  complete  report 
snpaka  fnr  itself. 


Promptness  Appreciated 


November  16,  1927. 


American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


On  the  13th  day  of  August,  1927, 
my  husband,  Thomas  Griffin,  took 
out  one  of  your  dollar  accident  in¬ 
surance  policies  in  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Accident  Insurance  Company. 
Soon  thereafter  we  started  on  an 
automobile  trip  to  Canada  in  view 
of  attending  the  Toronto  fair. 

On  the  29th  day  of  August,  near 
Oakville,  Canada,  we  met  with  an 
accident  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  my  husband  on  the  first 
day  of  September.  His  body  was 
brought  to  Fulton  and  buried  on 
the  4th  day  of  September. 

On  account  of  the  death  taking 
place  in  Canada  and  the  burial 
here,  I  was  delayed  in  obtaining 
the  proofs  of  death  as  required  by 
the  policy,  but  was  able  to  forward 
them  to  the  company  by  mail  to 
Chicago  on  the  9th  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber. 

The  attending  physician  at  the 
hospital  in  Toronto  did  not  answer 
all  of  the  questions  in  his  affidavit 
and  I  was  afraid  it  might  not  be 
satisfactory  to  the  company.  The 
company  did  not  haggle  over  tech¬ 
nicalities,  but  sent  me  a  draft  for 
one  thousand  ($1,000),  the  full 
amount  of  the  policy,  which  was  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  15th  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your 
prompt  settlement  o  fthis  claim  and 
shall  be  glad  to  assure  my  many  in¬ 
quiring  friends  that  you  kept  your 
contract  in  every  particular. 

Truly  yours, 

Alma  E.  Griffin. 


filled  from  the  same  stock,  we  are  ad¬ 


vised. 

In  March,  1926,  the  International  Mail 
Order  Company  failed  and  went  into  in¬ 
voluntary  bankruptcy.  The  World  Mail 
Order  Company  is  also  out  of  business. 

Statements  as  to  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Interm  Monal  Mail  Order 
Company  were  submitted  that  were  not 
borne  out  by  facts. 

Joseph  Meyer  was  associated  in  the 
mail  order  business  with  Nathan  C. 
Meyer. 

Persons  contemplating  an  investment 
of  time  or  money  in  this  "home  work” 
scheme,  operated  by  the  subject,  should 
consider  first,  what  they  receive  for  the 
money  sent  the  subject,  and  secondly, 
whether  or  not  they  are  sure  their  work 
will  be  acceptable  to  him. 

The  experience  of  this  Bureau  with 
"home  work”  schemes  is  that  many  of 
them  are  not  profitable  to  the  home 
worker  but  very  lucrative  to  the  persons 
operating  them. 

Joseph  Meyer  has  been  invited  to  this 
office  to  explain  his  proposition  but  has 
not  visited  it  as  yet. 

Nothing  contained  herein  is  intended 
to  recommend  or  deprecate  this  company 
but  is  merely  furnished  in  order  to  help 
you  in  exercising  your  own  best  judge¬ 
ment. 


Selling  Land  to  the  State  for 


Highway 


There  is  a  new  state  road  now  under 
survey  and  it  will  pass  our  place  and 
possibly  cut  into  it.  The  part  which 
would  "be  taken  is  our  best  alfalfa  land. 
The  price  of  the  farm  in  general,  aver¬ 
ages  is  $85  per  acre  but  this  being  our 
best  could  we  ask  more,  or  do  we  have 
to  take  what  they  offer.  There  may  be 
also  a  little  strap  which  would  not  be  used 
for  road.  This  would  also  be  useless  to 
us  as  it  would  be  a  small  corner  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  place. 

JT  is  written  in  both  the  New  York 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  that 
the  state  cannot  take  private  property 
without  paying  a  just  compensation 
and  that  means  of  course  that  the  just 
value  of  your  land,  wherever  it  lies, 
must  be  paid  for.  You  sell  it  to  the 
state  just  the  same  as  you  sell  it  to 
any  private  individual.  The  only 
difference  being  that  the  state  can 
make  you  sell  while  the  private  in¬ 
dividual  cannot,  and  if  you  don’t  think 
that  the  price  the  state  offers  you  for 
it  is  the  fair  price  it  should  bring  you 
are  entitled  to  have  the  value  of  your 
land  passed  upon  by  an  impartial  jury. 


Buy  Tires  of  Known  Quality 


Will  you  kindly  do  me  a  favor  and 
write  these  people,  Mellinger  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company.  They  are  selling  auto 
tires  with  a  guarantee  of  12,000  to  15,000 
miles  and  they  did  not  last  a  week.  We 
returned  them,  now  they  tell  us  we  must 
pay  for  repairs  or  they  will  scrap  them. 
The  cost  of  two  tires  was  $15.00.  How 
we  happened  to  buy  these  tires  was  this 
way.  Our  mail  man  had  samples.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  samples. 
The  tires  they  sent  were  only  one  cord 
and  little  rubber.  Now  they  don’t  even 
bother  to  answer  the  mail. 


enclosed,  the  respondent  is  to  return 
them  to  the  subject;  the  respondent  is 
then  to  receive  pay  for  them;  payments 
will  be  made  "at  first”  in  other  like 
merchandise  or  embroidery  to  be  done, 
provided,  of  course,  that  the  work  is  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Naturally,  the  subject  is  to 
be  the  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  work. 

This  information  was  received  from  a 
woman  in  charge  of  the  subject’s  office. 
This  woman  declined  to  give  her  name 
when  interviewed. 

Mr.  Meyer  expects  to  sell  the  letters 
and  monograms,  when  received  from  his 
"home  woi’kers,”  by  the  unordered  mer¬ 
chandise  plan.  This  method  is  to  mail 
them  to  a  list  of  persons,  without  orders, 
with  a  letter  accompaning  them,  ad¬ 
vising  the  recipient  to  return  them  if 
they  do  not  desire  to  keep  them,  and  if 
they  wish  to  keep  them,  to  remit  for 
them.  What  the  price  will  be  was  not 
disclosed.  This  method  of  merchandis¬ 
ing,  while  not  illegal,  is  not  considered 
legitimate  selling.  Persons  receiving  such 
merchandise  are  advised  that  they  are 
required  neither  to  pay  for  it  nor  return 
it.  It  remains  the  property  of  the  send¬ 
er  and  if  the  sender  wishes  it,  he  must 
call  for  it.  Recipient  needs  only  to  give 
it  reasonable  care. 

Joseph  Meyer  was  formerly  an  officer 
of  the  International  Mail  Order  Com 


pany,  and  the  World  Mail  Order  Com- 
nanv.  Orders  for  both  these  firms  were 


WE  have  repeatedly  urged  Service 

Bureau  members  not  to  buy  rebuilt 
tires  or  bargain  tires.  We  referred 
this  complaint  to  the  Mellinger  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company  although  we  had 
little  hopes  that  there  would  be  any 
satisfactory  adjustment.  The  follow¬ 
ing  letter  received  from  them  speaks 
for  itself. 

“I  just  read  your  letter  about  one 
of  your  subscribers.  I  also  note  your 
comment  about  the  tire  that  this  man 
used  and  you  describe  it  as  “going 
bad”  after  he  had  run  it  about  a  week. 

“Your  description  is  not  quite  cor¬ 
rect.  The  tire  was  stone  bruised.  Our 
guarantee  does  not  provide  against 
such  damage,  therefore,  the  tire  was 
returned  to  him  on  November  3rd. 
Our  guarantee  does  provide  against 
defective  workmanship  or  material, 
but  as  I  said  before  not  against  stone 
bruises  which  is  a  tire  damage  caused 
by  under-inflation.  All  your  subscrib¬ 
er  needs  to  do  is  to  keep  air  in  his 
tires  and  he  will  encounter  no  such 
trouble.” 

We  again  urge  the  utmost  caution 
in  buying  tires.  There  are  so  many 
tires  of  reputable  makes  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  price  is  so  low  that  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  poor  policy  to  buy  anything 
that  is  not  accompanied  by  a  guaran¬ 
tee  which  the  company  will  back, 


Kjke  Lightning 


Watch  the  udder  and  teats — the 
“small”  but  tremendously  important 
element  in  milk-giving.  For  the 
hurts  and  troubles  that  constantly 
arise,  nothing  affords  such  imme¬ 
diate,  such  thorough  results  as  Bag 
Balm. 

This  wonderful  ointment,  so  clean 
and  pleasant  to  use,  starts  healing  at 
once.  Healthy,  normal  tissues  are 
restored  in  no  time.  For  Caked  Bag, 
Bunches,  Inflammation,  Chaps, 
Cracked  Teats,  Injuries,  Cuts  or 
Bruises  of  all  sorts.  Bag  Balm  brings 
quick  relief.  The  regular  use  of  Bag 
Balm  makes  easy  milking  and  a  full 
pail  the  rule.  It  cannot  taint  the  milk. 

The  big  10-ounce  can  goes  a  long 
way — has  scores  of  healing  uses  for 
farm  and  home.  60c  at  feed  dealers, 
general  stores,  druggists.  Mailed 
postpaid  if  hard  to  obtain  locally. 
Free  booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles”  sent 
on  request. 
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Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville*  Vermont 
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made  by  the  " 
(COW  —  KARE  PEOPLE 


TR EAT  SWOLLEN; TEND ONS 


!? 


Absorbine  will  reduce  inflamed, 
strained,  swollen  tendons,  ligaments  or 
muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and  pain 
from  a  splint,  side  bone  or  bone  spavin. 
No  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse  can 
be  used.  $2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Describe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions.  Interesting  horse  book  2-S  free. 
From  a  race  horse  owner:  "Used 
Absorbine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with 
Strained  tendon.  Colt  all  over  lameness, 
-though  for  a  time,  couldn’t  take  a  step. 
1  Great  stuff.” 


Iw.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of 
any  kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40  per  cent. ;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees. 

SPROUL  MFG.  CO. 

Delevan.  N.  Y. 


CUT  WINTER  FUEL 


THE 

EASY 

WAY 


The  farmers  best  helper  for  40  years.  Thousands  save  money 
and  backaches  every  year.  YOIJ  CAN  TOO  ’-"'eud  for  free 
catalog  showing*  low  prices.  Address  Dept.  C"3 

FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO..  300  W.  ADAMS  Si.,  CHICAGO,  JLL 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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%e  NEW  Maytag 

years  in  Advance  of  the  Times 


F-12-27 


Free  Trial  Washing 

Write  or  telephone  any  Maytag  dealer. 
Have  a  new  Maytag — gasoline  or  electric- 
powered — sent  to  your  home  for  Christmas. 
If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself,  don’t  keep  it. 

Deferred  Payments  You’ll  Never  Miss 


THE  new  Automatic-ad  just¬ 
ing,  Roller  Water  Remover, 
the  new  Safety  Feed  Board, 
the  new  Gasoline  motor,  that 
starts  with  a  flip  of  the  foot  lever 
and  gives  the  same  sure  flow  of 
power  as  ai.  electric  motor,  make 
the  Maytag  more  than  ever  the 
ideal  farm  washer. 


What  more  delightful  way  to 
express  the  holiday  sentiment  than 
by  the  gift  of  the  new  Maytag, 
with  its  many  outstanding  im¬ 
provements.  She  will  marvel  at 
its  helpfulness,  speed,  thorough¬ 
ness  and  convenience.  It  will  be 
a  weekly  source  of  joy  and  happi¬ 
ness  for  years  to  come. 


New  Gasoline  Multi-Motor 

See  the  famous  New  Maytag  Gasoline  Multi-Motor.  The 
engine  and  starter  are  combined  in  one  unit — “Step  on  it”  and 
away  it  goes,  with  an  abundance  of  sure,  smooth  power. 

So  compact  is  the  new  Multi-Motor  that  it  is  interchangeable 
with  the  electric  motor  by  removing  only  four  bolts.  The  Auto¬ 
mobile-type  carburetor,  high-tension  magneto  and  speed  governor 
make  it  a  modern  engineering  masterpiece — in-built,  no  belts 
to  line  up — a  woman’s  motor. 

THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY,  Newton,  Iowa 

Founded  1894 

Eastern  Branch:  851  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Phone  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 


State  of  New  York 

City  Dealer 

Albany  . .  G.  C.  Reardon.  Inc. 

Astoria.  I..  I. 

Maytag  Washer  Sales  Co. 
Auburn  .  Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Batavia,  Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 
Binghamton.  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Bridgehampton  .  Krnest  Dredge 

Brooklyn.. ..Maytag  Washer  Sales  l.'o. 

Buffalo  . Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

773  Main  St. 

Buffalo  . .  Kolipinski  Bros. 

1110  Broadway 

Canandaigua,  DeZulter  Maytag  Co. 

Cairo  .  Hailing  Elect.  Station 

Carmel  . .  ..  .  A.  1!.  Cole 

Corning  .  Corning  Maytag  Co. 

Cortland  ....  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co., 

Maytag  Store 

Croton  Falls,  George  Juengst  &  Son 
Dunkirk  .  Maytag  Shops  Inc. 

Bast  Aurora  Genesee 

Country  .Maytag  Co. 

Easton  .  Thos.  A.  McGrath 

Kltlved  . Bay  C.  Hyman 

Bienville  . It.  S.  Walker 

Ehuira,  Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 
Flushing.  Xi.  I. 

Maytag  Washer  Sales  Co. 
Fulton  .  Johnston's  lldwe. 

Cilboa  .  Win.  D.  Thorpe 

Glens  Falls,  McConnelMtiehards  Co. 
Gloversville 

Brainev  Stove  &  Ilt’g  Co. 
Gouverneur  ....  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Gowanda  .  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Greenport  .  Harold  IC.  Mulford 

Hamilton  .  ..  Edw.  W.  Arnst 

Ilayts  Corners  .  It.  T.  Covert 

Highland  .  W.  It.  Seaman.  Inc. 

Houeoye  . C.  C.  Eldridge 

Horicon,  ....  McCcnuell-Itiehards  Co. 

Ilion  .  O.  J.  Nichols 

Ithaca  . .  Amos  ■  A.  Barns 

Jamestown  .  Maytag  Shops,  Inc. 

Lackawanna  ....  Kolipinski  Brothers 

A.  Rosinski,  Bocal  Rep. 

Liberty  .  Kandel  Brothers 

Bookport  .-...Conway  Maytag  Company 

Lowville  .  .  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Lyons  ....  Marsliall-Barrick  Co.,  Inc. 

Massena  .  Northern  Maytag  Co. 


State  of  New  York 


City 


Dealer 


Medina  .  Conway  Maytag  Store 

Middletown  .  R.  Yr.  Matthews 

Jit.  Vernon  .  F.  E.  Skinner 

Naples  . John  M.  Vierhile 

Newark  .  DeZulter  Maytag  Co. 

Newburgh  Joseph  I’.  Morgan 

Niagara  Falls  ....  Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Nichols  - .  A.  M.  Ryan 

Norwich  . . .  F.  E.  Skinner 

Ogdensburg  .. .  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Clean  „  .  Bang’s  Hardware 

Oneonta  _  Maytag  Oneonta  Co. 

Oswego  . . .  Johnston's  lldwe. 

Owego  .  Crocker  A  Ogden  Co. 

Patchogue.  L.  I.,  Home  Appl.  Corp. 

Bawling  . . .  E.  M.  Crowe 

Berry,  Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 

Bine  Plains  ..  . l'aul  G.  Roberts 

J’lattsburg  ....  Maytag  Plattsb'g  Co. 

Pleasamville 

Jtarsliall  Hardware  Co. 

Port  Jervis 

Port  Jervis  Maytag  Shop 

Potsdam  .  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Pulaski  .  Ohio  Maytag  Company 

C.  W.  Blanchard,  Mgr. 

Riehmonville  _  ....  L.  R.  Dibble 

Riverhead  - -  M.  N.  Ammann 

Rochester 

Rochester  Jlaytag  Co.,  Inc. 

Salamanca  .  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Saratoga  Springs 

The  Farmers  lldwe.  Co.,  Inc. 

Schenevus  .  Grover  T.  Chase 

Sluing  Valley,  Ramapaugh  Elec.  Co. 

Stillwater  .  Curtis  Jlaytag  Co. 

Syracuse  .  Ohio  Jlaytag  Co. 

Ticonderoga,  Spring  Hill  El.  Co. 

Tupper  Lake  .  Tupper  Lake 

Garage  &  Supply  Co. 

Tonawanda  .  II.  II.  YCoenig 

Troy,  II  .C.  Calhoun  Co. 

Utica  ....  IT.  D.  Jlorehouse 
&  Son 

Walden,  T.  L.  Millspaugh 
Walton,  J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 
Watertown 

Northern  Jlaytag  Co.,  Inc. 
Wellsville,  Duke  Jlaytag  Co. 
Williamson 

DeZutter  Jlaytag  Co. 


State  of  Pennsylvania 
City  Dealer 

Allentown 

Edwin  P.  Saeger  Co.,  Inc. 

Bellefonte,  The  Neyhart  lldwe.  Co. 

Bethlehem  . Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Bradford  . . . .  Joseph  Marks 

Bristol  .  Clymcr  Jlaytag  Co. 

Carbondale  ....  Scranton  Jlaytag  Co. 

Carlisle  ....  The  Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 

Catasauqua  . W.  T.  Kleppinger 

Coatesville  .  Carl  B.  Sherer 

Conneautville  ....  JI.  D.  Thompson 

Cora  polls  .  Ferree  Electric  Co. 

Cresson  . .  Soisson  El.  Co. 

Doylestown  ....  Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 

DuBois  . .  Grebe  Maytag  Store 

East  Stroudsburg  .  J.  A.  Seguine 

Easton  .  James  E.  Hauck 

Elwood  City  .  Jlaytag  Sales,  Inc. 

Erie  .  Erie  Co.  Jlaytag  Company 

Forest  City 
Frackville  .. 

Hazleton  .... 

Honesdale  .. 

Hanover  . 


Vincent  Jlaytag  Co. 
Kelley's  Stores,  Inc. 
.  Eslileman  Brothers 
Vincent  Maytag  Co. 

Jlaytag  Co. 
Maytag  Co. 
Jlaytag  Co. 
IT.  Voorhees 


York  Co. 

Indiana,  Indiana  County 
Johnstown  ....  Johnstown 
Kennett  Square  ....  John 
Kittanning 

Mateer-White  &  Campbell 
Lancaster.  Lancaster  Co.,  Maytag  Co. 

Latrobc  .  Latrobe  El,  Appl.  Co. 

Lebanon  .  Lebanon  El.  Co. 

uewisburg  .  Home  El.  Store 

Lock  Haven  .  II.  E.  Pursley  Co. 

Malvern  .  Suplee  lldwe.  Co. 

Mansfield  ....  Tioga  Co.  Jlaytag  Co. 

Meadville  . Crawford  Co. 

Maytag  Sales  A  Service 
Mifflinburg.  Jlifflinburg  lldwe.  Co. 
Montrose,  Greenwood’s  Jlaytag  Co. 
JIuncy,  The  Neyhart  Hdwe.  Co. 
Nanticoke,  Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 


Aluminum  HVasher 


State  of  Pennsylvania 

City  Dealer 

New  Brighton 

Beaver  Co.  Jlaytag  Store 

New  Castle  .  Jlaytag  Sales,  Inc. 

Newport  .  Carlisle  Jlaytag  Co. 

Norristown, 

J.  F.  Boyer  1’lbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 

Oil  City  .  Lynn  W.  Camp 

Oxford  .  Barnhart  Brothers 

Peckville  .  Scranton  Jlaytag  Co. 

IVnnsburg  ....  Chas.  V.  Rotenberger 

Philadelphia 

Ardmore  Jlaytag  Company, 

23  East  Lancaster  Pike. 

Delaware  County  Jlaytag  Co., 

7103  .Market  Street. 

North  l’hila.  Jlaytag  Co., 

3030  Germantown  Ave. 

4743  Franford  A. 

70  West  Clielton  Ave. 

2017  S.  Broad  Street 
4708  No.  Fifth  St. 

West  Phiki.  Jlaytag  Co., 

5200  Chestnut  Street, 

4113  Lancaster  Ave. 

Phoenixville  .  McCarraher  Bros. 

Pittsburgh 
Loeffler  El.  Store. 

5904  Penn.  Ave. 

McKees  Rocks  Jlaytag  Store, 

413  Chartiers  Ave.. 

Jit.  Oliver  Jlaytag  Store, 

102  Brownsville  lid.. 

North  Side  Jlaytag  Store, 

410  E.  Ohio  St. 

Squirrel  Hill  Jlaytag  Studio, 

Cor.  Beacon  &  Murray. 

I'ittstoh  ....  Wilkes-B’re  Jlaytag  Co. 

l’ottstown  .  JIcCarraher  Bros. 

Pottsville  .  Reiley’s  stores,  Inc. 

l’unxsutawney.  Grebe  Jlaytag  Store 

Reading  . .  Reading  Jlaytag  Co. 

lleynoldsville,  JIcGreight  Jlaytag  Co. 

Koyersford  . JIcCarraher  Bros. 

Sayre  .  Harden  Brothers 

Scottdale  .  Ace  Maytag  Company 

Scranton  .  Scranton  Jlaytag  Co. 

Shamokin,  Zuern  Jlaytag  Co. 
Sharon. 

Sunshine  El.  Appl.  Co. 
Shenandoah 

Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Slatington 

Jones  Bros.  &  Miller 

Somerset 

Shaffer's  Maytag  Shop 


State  of  Pennsylvania 
City  Dealer 

Souderton,  Yocum,  Godschalk  &  Co. 

Tamaqua,  .  Williams  Jlaytag  Co. 

Tionesta  .  S.  S.  Sigworth 

Titusville  .  Lynn  W.  Camp 

Towanda  . . . .  Harden  Brothers 

Troy  . . .  Preston  &  Jaquish 

Tunkhannoek 

Greenwood’s  Jlaytag  Co. 

Uniontown,  .  Fayette  Maytag  Co. 

Warren  . . .  Metzger-Wriglit  Co. 

West  Chester  ...  Suplee  lldwe.  Co. 

West  Newton  .  Ace  Jlaytag  Co. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Wilkes-Barre  Jlaytag  Co. 
Williamsport  ....  Neyhart  lldwe.  Co. 
York  .  York  Co.  Maytag  Co. 

State  of  New  Jersey 
City  Dealer 

Atlantic  City 

South  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 

Bayonne  .  Devlin  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 

Broomfield 

Da  vega  Home  Appl.  Dorp. 

Bound  Brook  .  Smith  Elect.  Co. 

Camden  .  Camden  Jlaytag  Co. 

Hammonton  .  llice-Rubba  Store 

High  Bridge  — .  Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Eight. st  own 

O.  W.  Blanker  Jlaytag  Co. 

Hopewell  .  Hopewell  Elect.  Co. 

Lambertville  .  Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Montclair,  Davega  Home  Appl.  Co. 

Morristown  .  James  E.  Ilauck 

Newark  .  Ilahne  &  Company 

I’assaic  .  Rupp's  Jlaytag  Shop 

Paterson  .  Paterson  Jlaytag  Shop 

Bennington  ....  Jlason’s  Hdwe.  Store 

Penns  Grove  ....  Elliott’s  Jlaytag  Co. 
Perth  Amboy,  Kelly  &  JIcAunden 

Pitman  . .  C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Plainfield  .  ..  Winn  &  Higgins,  Inc. 
Roebling  ..  .  Roebling  General  Store 

Port  Norris  .  J.  It.  Prichard 

Red  Bank  .  Charles  IC.  Hopping 

Somerville  . .  Smith  El.  Co. 

Summit  . Arthur  JIanser 

Sussex  .  Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 

Toms  River  .  Albert  W.  Dorsett 

Trenton  .  Trenton  Maytag  Co.  • 

West  New  York 

lloth-Seuferling  Co. .  Inc. 

Wildwood  .  R.  W.  Ryan 

Woodbury  .  Elliott’s  Jlaytag  Co. 
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On  the  Trail  of  John  Brown 

The  Story  of  the  Most  Dramatic  Execution  in  America 


Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


THE  Field  of  Gettysburg  lies  some  six 
or  seven  miles  from  the  Maryland 
state  line  and  it  is  only  an  hour’s  lei¬ 
surely  run  from  there  down  to  old  Fred¬ 
erick — “Frederick  City”  as  the  surround¬ 
ing  people  say.  I  attended  a  Farmers’ 
Institute  and  spent  a  Sun- 
z  “  X  day  here  a  good  many 
years  ago.  Like  other 
towns  of  Pennsylvania- 
Dutch  antecedents,  the  old 
portion  is  very  compactly 
built  of  brick  houses  jam¬ 
med  close  together  and 
standing  right  out  against 
the  side  walk.  I  suppose 
this  is  really  a  survival  of 
the  walled  town  idea  when 
cities  were  built  just  as 
compactly  as  possible  in  order  that  it 
should  not  take  too  long  a  wall  to  surround 
them. 

Frederick  is  an  old,  old  town  of  many 
stories  and  memories.  Way  back  in  1755 
General  Braddock  marched  this  way  going 
northwest  through  the  pass  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  so  on  to  his  defeat  and  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  French  and  Indians  at 
Fort  DuQuesne  near 
Pittsburg.  Braddock 
was  a  brave  but  rash 
man  trained  in  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  British 
army  which  made  of 
war  a  glorious  parade 
and  pageant.  On 
this  ill-fated  march  he  « 
wore  a  resplendent  full 
dress  uniform  and  the 
long  column  of  British 
regulars  with  their 
scarlet  regalia  and  glit¬ 
tering  arms  and  with 
drums  beating  and 
banners  floating,  made 
a  picture  which  the 
historian  declares  to  be 
the  most  brilliant  spec¬ 
tacle  ever  seen  in 
America  up  until  that 
time.  With  him  as 
aide  rode  a  young 
Colonial  soldier,  one  i»  „  •  ,1 

’  Honoring  the  memory 

Colonel  George  Wash-  — Frederick,  Maryland* 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

ington  of  Virginia  who  was  destined  to 
be  remembered  and  revered  through  all 
centuries. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  later 
the  town  saw  soldiers  again  when  on 
more  than  one  occasion  the  dusty  gray 
ranks  of  the  Confederacy  marched 
and  countermarched  through  the  old 
streets. 

Francis  Scott  Key,  author  of  our 
national  anthem,  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,”  was  a  native  son  of  Fred¬ 
erick,  born  there  in  1779  and  later  a 
practicing  attorney  of  the  town. 
There  too  he  lies  buried  close  by  the 
street  and  the  cemetery  gate  with  an 
imposing  shaft  above  his  grave. 

But  I  suppose  the  one  reason  why 
Frederick  Town  is  a  familiar  name 
to  millions  of  people  is  Barbara 
Fritchie  and  the  poem  that  Whittier 
wrote  concerning  her.  By  nature  I 
incline  to  believe  with  perfect,  un¬ 
wavering  faith  all  pleasant  historical 
traditions  but  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  this  particular  tale  will  hardly 

endure  the  hard 
test  of  historical 
research.  Still  this 
much  at  least  is 
true.  There  was  in 
Frederick  a  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
bara  Fritchie  and  she 
was  a  staunch,  out¬ 
spoken  Unionist.  Also 
she  was  very  old  and 
she  lived  in  a  little, 
ancient  brick  house 
close  by  the  bank  of  the 
creek  on  Patrick  street. 
There  is  the  incontest¬ 
able  evidence  that  her 
house  is  there  yet.  And 
up  in  the  big  cemetery 
keeping  watch  with 
Francis  Scott  Key  and 
an  innumerable  com¬ 
pany  of  her  town  folks 
she  lies.  Above  her 
grave  some  who  have 
honored  her  have  set 
for  remembrance  a 


great  marble  monument.  Set  in  the  mar¬ 
ble  is  a  medalion — the  face  of  a  worn  old 
woman  done  in  bronze — and  beneath  it  are 
carved  many  verses  of  Whittiers’  poem. 
I  hope  that  unborn  generations  of  school 

boys  may  thrill 


The 
where 
2 5-31, 


of  Francis  Scott  Key 


at  her  story — 
as  I  did  many 
years  ago. 

Frederick  lies 
in  the  lap  of  a 
wonderful  farm 
country.  I  do 
not  know  that 
there  is  any  bet¬ 
ter.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  Mono- 
cacy  valley 
which  geologi¬ 
cally  speaking  is 
a  northern  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the 
Shenandoah.  It 
is  lovely,  smil¬ 
ing,  gently  roll- 
i  n  g  limestone 
country — a  land 
of  old  brick 
houses  and  big 
barns  and  wheat 
and  corn  and 
good  horses. 
Whittier  was  entirely  correct  when  he 
wrote : 

“The  clustered  spires  of  Frederick  stand 
Green  walled  by  the  hills  of  Maryland’’ 

“Round  about  it  orchards  sweep 
Apple  and  peach  trees  fruited  deep’’ 

“Fair  as  the  Garden  of  the  Lord 
To  the  eyes  of  the  famished  Rebel  horde” 

I  stopped  and  visited  with  an  alert  young 
farm  proprietor  who  was  husking  corn  in 
a  field  just  outside  the  town.  We  fratern¬ 
ized  and  compared  experiences  with  great 
gusto.  Spite  of  our  talk  of  agricultural 
depression  he  assured  me  that  none  of  this 
good  land  could  be  bought  for  as  little  as 
$100.00  per  acre.  At  parting  he  gave  me 
a  big,  fat,  heavy  .ear  of  yellow  corn — an 
ear  a  couple  of  sizes  bigger  than  we  can 
raise  on  these  hills  of  the  Eastern  New 
( Continued  on  Page  7) 


court  house  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
John  Brown  was  tried  October 
1859 * 


Amencau  Agriculturist,  December  17,  1927. 

Some  Comments  on  Conditions  in  Mexico 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


1HAVE  attended  a  number  of  farm  bureau 
meetings  during  the  past  two  weeks,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  membership  campaigns,  annual 
meetings  and  the  like.  The  reactions  of 
farmers  to  the  farm  bureaus  and  their  programs 
is  of  the  very  best.  These  farm  bureaus  have 
wonderfully  efficient  organizations  and  their  pro¬ 
grams  touch  all  parts  of  their  county’s  agricul¬ 
ture  in  a  vital  way.  The  groups  of  committee¬ 
men  represent  all  that  is  best  in 
the  countys’  farming  and  are  as 
fine  citizens  as  one  could  get 
anywhere.  We  need  have  little 
concern  about  the  future  of  our 
industry  so  long  as  such  men 
and  women  are  banded  together 
and  working  out  improvement 
programs.  About  the  only  ar¬ 
gument  one  hears  against  farm 
bureau  membership  anymore  is 
its  cost.  In  this  county  (Mon¬ 
roe)  we  already  have  900  men  who 
have  paid  five  dollars  each  for  their 
membership  and  150  others  who 
have  promised  to  join.  This  is  one 
of  the  signs  that  our  agriculture  is 
healthy  at  heart  even  though  there 
are  signs  of  distress  at  the  surface. 

At  these  meetings  many  A.  A. 
readers  have  spoken  to  me  about 
these  notes  in  a  heartening  and  en¬ 
couraging  way.  While  our  readers 
hear  from  us  every  week  and  know 
what  we  are  thinking  about  it  is  only 
occasionally  that  they  tell  us  what 
they  think.  Almost  universally  I 
find  that  they  are  most  interested  in 
the  current  events  and  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  daily  things  of  life. 


-By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

Life  is  mostly  made  up  of  common  things.  Big 
events  and  problems  come  only  occasionally.  It 
is  therefore  natural  that  we  should  like  to  read 
of  our  neighbor’s  every  day  experience  and 
thoughts.  So  I  try  to  write  as  I  would  visit 
with  these  friends  if  I  met  them  at  church,  in 
the  store  or  on  the  street,  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
deavoring  to  drop  worthwhile  and  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions  and  thoughts  on  the  larger  problems  of 
the  farm. 

I  have  been  asked  about  recent  events  in 
Mexico  in  the  light  of  what  we  saw  in  that 
country  last  spring.  Two  candidates  for  the 
presidency  of  Mexico,  Generals  Gomez  and  Ser¬ 
rano,  have  been  summarily  court  martialed  and 
shot.  It  may  be  rather  difficult  for  some  us  to 
see  any  humor  in  so  serious  a  matter  and  yet 
we  might  remark  that  this  is  a  very  certain  and 
effective  way  to  dispose  of  rival  candidates  long 


before  election.  Not  only  are  these  candidates 
disposed  of  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  others 
will  have  the  hardihood  to  become  candidates  in 
the  face  of  this  sample  of  the  opposition’s  cam¬ 
paign  methods. 

Briefly  the  situation  as  I  understand  it  is 
about  like  this.  The  constitution  of  Mexico  or¬ 
iginally  provided  that  a  president  could  not  serve 
more  than  one  term.  The  present  party  in 
power  of  which  the  President  Calles  and  the 
leading  candidate  of  the  party  for  his  successor, 
ex-president  Obregon,  with  the  apparent  intent 
of  perpetuating  themselves  in  control,  have  had 
the  constitution  modified  so  that  a  man  who  has 
been  president  may  be  reelected  after  he  has 
been  out  of  office  one  term.  Ex-president  Obre¬ 
gon,  like  the  present  president,  Calles,  is  a  strong 
man.  He  is  the  administration  party’s  candi¬ 
date  to  succeed  Calles.  There  is  a  very  appar¬ 
ent  understanding  between  these  two  men  and 
each  supports  the  other. 

The  opposition  candidates — one 
can  hardly  say  parties,  for  these  are 
largely  personal  followings — both 
based  their  opposition  chiefly  on  no 
re-election.  They  are  called  “Anti- 
Reelectionists.”  The  generals  Ser¬ 
rano  and  Gomez,  although  rival  and 
independent  candidates,  apparently 
had  an  understanding  and  were 
working  together  against  the  admin¬ 
istration  candidate  Obregon.  They 
undoubtedly  had  the  backing  and 
support  of  the  wealthy  land  holders 
and  the  church  leaders  and  possibly 
of  foreign  property  holders  who  are 
opposed  to  the  present  government 
policies  and  would  welcome  almost 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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It  Is  Seed  Buying  Time 


Catalogues  From  Reliable  Firms  Can  Be  Studied  with  Profit 


Rv  Paul  Work 


AS  a  matter  of  fact,  vegetable  growers  in 
commercial  districts  have  been  buying 
seed  since  the  salesmen  began  to  come 
around  late  last  summer.  Early  buying 
is  good,  for  it  insures  against  inability  to  get  the 
particular  strain  or  stock  of  seed 
that  has  been  found  to  give  good 
results. 

The  matter  of  seed  supply  is 
not  settled  when  the  order  for 
the  main  requirements  has  been 
placed.  Catalogue  time  is  com¬ 
ing  and  it  is  worth  while  for 
every  planter  to  scan  from  three 
to  a  dozen  of  them  from  the 
leading  dealers  who  make  a 
specialty  of  supplying  the  needs 
of  commercial  planters.  These  are 
the  houses  that  cannot  get  by  with 
very  much  bad  seed  and  they  repre¬ 
sent  very  good  sources  for  home  as 
well  as  business  gardeners. 

No  wise  gardener  suddenly  changes 
the  source  of  supply  unless  he  is  very 
sure  of  the  new.  It  is  much  better 
to  try  out  a  new  strain  on  a  small 
scale  before  ordering  for  the  full 
crop.  Here  is  where  catalogue  study 
comes  in.  It  is  possible  to  learn  of 
new  offerings  and  to  order  small 
quantities  to  try  along  side  the  old. 

If  the  new  is  no  better,  little  has  been 
lost.  If  it  is  an  improvement,  next 
year  will  offer  time  enough  to  change. 

Some  think  catalogues  are  all  bunk. 

The  wise  reader  learns  to  discrimin¬ 
ate  among  statements.  In  the  first 
place,  the  good  houses  are  eliminat¬ 
ing  extravagant  statements  and  are 
making  their  descriptions  and  illus 


trations  more  accurate  and  enlightening.  In  the 
second  place,  one  can  often  separate  matters  of 
opinion  from  direct  statements  of  fact.  “Grand¬ 
est  variety  ever  produced”  is  one  thing.  “This 
variety  has  averaged  three  days  earlier  than 
Gradus  during  the  past  five  years  in  our  trial 
grounds”  is  quite  another.  Deception  does  not 
ordinarily  take  the  form  of  direct  statement  that 
can  be  followed  up.  Many  of  our  best  cata¬ 
logues  bear  the  ear-marks  of  sincerity. 

Potato  Men  Urge  Grading  Law 

Last  year  an  effort  was  made  to  place  a  grad¬ 
ing  statute  for  potatoes  on  the  books _  of  New 
York.  This  objective  was  not  accomplished  but 
the  movement  is  again  on  foot  this  year.  The 


bill  calls  for  the  adoption  of  the  U.  S.  grades  as 
standard  for  the  state,  forbids  misbranding  and 
deceptive  packing  and  requires  that  all  ship¬ 
ments  shall  measure  up  to  grade  or  be  marked 
“unclassified.”  Leaders  in  the  potato  industry 
believe  that  this  legislation  will  work  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  business  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

The  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  for  potatoes  has  been 
revised  so  that  the  size  may  run  as  low  as  il/2 
inches  provided  the  mark  “il/2  in.  maximum”  is 
added  to  the  label.  The  old  standard  did  not 
permit  a  smaller  screen  than  1%  inches. 

The  grading  standards  established  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  merely  represent  certain  minima  which 
must  be  reached  if  the  goods  are  to  be  recognized 
as  standard.  Obviously  the  grades  must  be  so 
arranged  that  a  great  share  of  the 
produce  grown  can  be  handled  as  to 
conform.  About  two  thirds  of  the 
potatoes  shipped  will  pass  U.  S. 
1. 

Demand  Creates  Fancy  Grade 

With  any  vegetables,  the  man  who 
wishes  to  offer  a  commodity  that  will 
rate  with  the  upper  ten  or  twenty  per 
cent  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  high 
quality  is  compelled  to  do  his  own 
grading  and  labeling. 

There  has  been  some  demand  for 
higher  classes  than  No.  1  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  grades  and  this  demand  has 
been  met  with  establishment  of  “U. 
S.  Fancy”  for  certain  vegetables. 
After  all,  an  individual  reputation  is 
essential  for  the  best  selling  and  a 
man  must  use  his  own  ingenuity  to 
build,  maintain  and  take  advantage  of 
such  a  reputation. 


No. 


It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  harvest  season  bat  it  is  not  too  early  to  plan  for  a 
imper  crop  by  providing  for  a  supply  of  quality  need. 


American  Agriculturist,  Kiecemoer  17,  1927. 
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to  Improve  the  New  York  Hen 

How  the  State  College  and  the  Poultry  men  Work  Together 


Editor’s  Note — The  following  article  by  Professor 
James  E.  Rice ,  head  of  the  Poultry  Department  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  appear¬ 
ed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Cornell  Countryman. 
This  article  explains  the  plans  by  which  the  De¬ 
partment  hopes  to  help  New  York  State  poultrymen 
improve  their  flocks  in  such  a  clear  manner  that 
we  are  reprinting  it  for  your  benefit. 

HE  New  York  State  poultry  improvement 
program  is  the  result  of  a  steady  expansion 
of  several  extension  projects  during  the 
past  24  years;  It  has  grown  out  of  our 
constantly  increasing  knowledge  of  how  to  judge 
poultry  by  physical  examination,  which  was  first 
applied  by  culling  demonstrations  followed  by  the 
paid  culling  project,  and  certification  of  choice 
breeding  birds.  Then  came  the  development  of 
the  New  York  State  Advanced  Registry  Station 
at  Cornell  and  later  the  establishment  of  the 
Egg  Laying  Contest  by  The  State  Institute  of 
Applied  Agriculture  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  and 
finally  the  development  of  the  New  York  State 
Home  Record  of  Performance. 

Shows  Respond  to  Plan 

During  this  time  the  Cornell  Poultry  Judging 
School  was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  train¬ 
ing  students  and  teachers  in  judging  birds  by 
physical  examination.  Six  years  ago  the  New 
York  Production  Poultry  Show  was  started 
to  give  the  poultry  breeders  of  the  State,  who 
were  co-operating  in  many  of  the  other  breed 
improvement  projects,  opportunity  to  compete 
and  thtbsqmeasure  the  progress  which  they  were 
making  inThgJyreeding  of  poultry  for  egg 
production  by  comparison  in  show-room 
competition. 

For  many  years  the  judging  of  poultry 
for  production  at  town  and  county  fairs 
and  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  has  been 
encouraged  and  supported  as  a  direct  re- 


By  Professor  James  E.  Rice 

Poultry  Department,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture 

suit  of  reorganizing  the  premium  lists  to  include 
production  classes. 

All  of  these  projects  have  worked  together 
toward  establishing  in  New  York  State  a  type 
of  bird  that  is  conspicuously  superior  in  size, 
vigor,  prolificacy,  and  quality  of  the  eggs.  The 
evidence  of  this  marked  improvement  is  appar¬ 
ent  to  all  who  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  advancement  which  has  been  made 
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The  New  Poultry  Plan — This  chart  shows  the  New  York  State  plan  of  poultry 
standardization  and  accreditation  of  breeding  stock,  hatching  eggs,  and  chicks. 


in  quality  of  birds  on  farms  and  at  the  shows. 

The  five  distinct  stages  in  the  New  York  State 
poultry  improvement  program  are : 

(1)  To  cull  out  unproductive  and  other  un¬ 
profitable  birds  by  physical  examination. 

(2)  To  separate  the  birds  that  remain  after 
rigid  culling  into  two  breeding  grades. 

a.  Offically  banded  as  New  York  “Super¬ 
vised”  (less  rigidly  selected  New  York  females).  ’* 

b.  Offically  banded  as  New  York  “Certified”  ™ 
(rigidly  selected  pure  bred  male^  and  females).  ~ 

(3)  Official  New  York  Home  Record  of  “v 
Performance  inspection  of  trap  nest  records  of  '  ' 
pure  bred  pullets. 

(4)  Egg  Laying  Contest  inspection  of  trap 
nest  records  of  pullets  (at  Farmingdale). 

(5)  Official  trap  nesting,  pedigree  matMg, 
pedigree  hatching,  and  official  banding  of  baby-’ 
chicks  at  the  New  York  State  Advanced  Regis- 

o  <  * 

try  Station  at  the  State  College  from  especially 
selected  certified  males  and  certified  or  home  ' 
record  of  performance  females. 

Projects  2,  3,  and  5  are  administered  by  the 
College  for  New  York  State  Cooperative  Poul¬ 
try  Certification  Association,  which  is  a  non-  . 
profit  organization,  cooperating  under  the  New 
York  State  Cooperation  Law  13 A.  The  organi¬ 
zation  consists  of  .over  235  poultrymen  of  the 
State. 

It  is  now  nine  years  since  the  New  York  State 
plan  for  official  poultry  certification  was  under¬ 
taken.  During  this  time  more  than  279,000 
fowls,  male  and  female,  have  been  care¬ 
fully  selected  for  breeding  purposes  and 
shank  banded  with  official  sealed  certifica¬ 
tion  bands  by  Cornell  extension  specialists. , 
By  June,  1927,  these  certified  males 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 


Radiator  Repairs  Are  Costly 

Some  Suggestions  for  Anti-Freeze  Mixtures  for  the  Farm  Truck  or  Tractor 


A  S  the  first  sharp  freeze  may  seriously 
/\  damage  the  auto  or  tractor  engine,  it  is 
A  SL  high  time  that  every  operator  be  giving 
attention  to  putting  in  some  antifreeze 
that  will  prevent  such  damage. 

There  are  various  materials  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  freezing  but  which  cannot  be  used  for 
various  reasons.  Salt  brine  will  not  freeze,  but 
it  has  a  very  corrosive  effect  on  iron  and  other 
metals,  especially  when  hot,  and  also  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  cake  badly.  Calcium  chloride  was  much 
used  in  early  automobile  days,  but  has  very 
much  the  same  objections  as  salt.  Its  corrosive 
action  is  worst  on  aluminum  and  brass.  Both 
salt  and  calcium  carbide  in  the  case  of  a  slow 
leak  forms  a  short  circuiting  film  on  terminals  or 
other  parts  they  may  strike. 

Undiluted  kerosene  is  being  used 
more  and  more  for  antifreeze  in  au¬ 
tomobiles  and  trucks,  and  seems  to 
give  satisfactory  results.  A  friend 
of  mine  has  used  it  for  years  in  his 
car  and  is  loud  in  its  praises.  Kero¬ 
sene  does  not  transmit  heat  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  water  and  there  is  some 
danger  of  overheating. 

• 

Look  Out  for  Fire 

A  car  with  kerosene  antifreeze 
should  be  watched  carefully  if  it  has 
to  pull  for  a  considerable  time  in 
mud  or  snow,  especially  in  low  gear. 

There  is  some  smell,  but  very  little 
more  than  with  alcohol.  There  is 
some  danger  from  fire  in  the  case 
of  bad  overheating,  but  little  or  none 
from  the  vapor  given  off.  Kerosene 
is  hard  on  the  radiator  connections, 
and  they  should  be  replaced  yearly. 

Some  are  using  waste  crank  case 


By  I.  W.  Dickerson 

oil  as  antifreeze,  and  much  the  same  can  be  said 
about  it  as  about  kerosene,  except  that  the  oil 
is  a  still  poorer  carrier  of  heat,  and  if  anything 
the  danger  of  overheating  is  even  greater.  For 
cars  and  trucks  in  light  work,  it  seems  to  work 
all  right.  Both  these  are  used  in  cars  with  and 
without  water  circulating  pumps. 

Honey  has  been  used  by  a  good  many  of  our 
readers  as  an  antifreeze  with  quite  satisfactory 
results.  A  mixture  of  half  water  and  half  honey 
is  brought  to  a  boil  for  several  minutes  and 
skimmed  before  being  put  into  the  cooling  sys¬ 
tem.  This  will  stand  a  temperature  of  20  below 
zero  before  freezing  and  then  makes  a  slushy  ice 
which  does  not  seem  to  do  any  damage.  Only 


water  needs  to  be  added  to  the  honey  solution. 
Occasionally  a  radiator  will  be  allowed  to  get 
too  low  and  the  honey  will  form  a  sticky  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  radiator  which  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  remove.  In  cold  weather  this  solution 
will  get  slushy  and  be  slow  about  circulating;  so 
before  taking  the  car  out  on  the  road  the  radia¬ 
tor  and  hood  should  be  covered  with  a  blanket 
and  the  engine  run  a  few  minutes  and  then  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  until  the  honey  solution  has 
warmed  up.  * 

Denatured  alcohol  is  the  most  common  sub¬ 
stance  to  use  as  an  antifreezing  solution,  as  it 
does  not  have  any  destructive  action  on  the 
metal  or  rubber  hose,  nor  will  it  form  any  de¬ 
posits  of  foreign  matter  to  choke  up  radiator 
passages.  It  has  the  disadvantage  that  its  boil¬ 
ing  point  is  lower  than  water,  and  if  - 
the  engine  or  tractor  sees  hard  ser-1 
vice  it  is  likely  to  evaporate  more  '*■ 
rapidly  than  the  water,  and  soon  the'' 
solution  will  be  mostly  water,  and 
will  freeze  if  more  alcohol  is  not 
added.  The  following  table  shoWs 
the  proper  proportions  to  secure 
various  freezing  points,  also  the 

number  of  pints  of  each  to  make 
five  gallons  of  mixture : 

Water  Pints  Alcohol  Pints  Freezing  point  °F 

24  40%,  16  —20 

20  50%,,  20  —32 

Slightly  lower  temperatures  can 
be  secured  by  using  wood  alcohol. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  glycerine 
as  an  antifreeze  for  automobile  en-  - 
gines  especially.  Glycerine  stands  a  ' 
very  low  temperature;  does  not  boil' 
away  as  does  alcohol,  so  that  it  is” 
( Continued  on  Page  12) 


A  good  Fall  job  for  the  tractor.  Farm  trucks,  tractors  and  cars  are  no  longer  stored  with 
the  coming  of  the  first  fall  of  snow  and  a  good  anti-freeze  mixture  for  the  radiator  is  essential. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

A  good  deed  is  never  lost.  He  who  sows 

courtesy,  reaps  friendship,  and  he  who  plants 

kindness,  gathers  love. — Richard  Brooks. 

*  *  * 

Should  Milk  Be  a  Public  Utility? 

LTHOUGH  the  work  of  the  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Program  Committee  did  not  result 
in  bringing  the  milk  marketing  organi¬ 
zations  together,  the  large  amount  of  information 
about  milk-marketing  that  the  committee  studied 
and  assembled  for  the  first  time  was  well  worth 
while.  Among  the  many  excellent  recommen¬ 
dations  and  suggestions  that  they  made  for  im¬ 
proving  the  milk  marketing  situation,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  especially  commendable : 

That  the  Milk  Producers’  Program  Committee  on 
Unified  Organization  found  through  its  hearings 
that  the  producers  of  milk  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed  are  getting  from  20  to  30  cents  per  can  less 
than  cost  of  production  on  all  milk  shipped  to  the 
metropolitan  district. 

That  the  spread  is  approximately  200  per  cent 
between  the  price  that  the  producer  receives  for  his 
milk  and  the  price  that  consumer  pays. 

That  it  is  practically  impossible  to  reduce  the 
average  cost  of  production  without  lowering  the 
standard  as' to  sanitation,  nutrition  and  production 
throughout  the  year. 

That  some  of  the  spread  is  too  high  on  account 
of  duplication  of  plants. 

That  some  of  the  spread  is  too  high  on  account 
of  duplication  of  marketing  organizations. 

That  some  of  the  spread  is  excessive  by  reason 
of  the  high  cost  of  conducting  business  in  the  local¬ 
ity  where  the  milk  is  consumed.  *  *  * 

That  it  is  essential  that  the  milk  producers  re¬ 
ceive  for  their  products  a  fair  return  on  labor  per¬ 
formed  and  money  invested,  so  that  they  may  ob¬ 
tain  for  themselves  and  family  an  American  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

Now  with  these  facts  fresh  in  your  mind,  read 
what  Commissioner  Harris  of  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department  said  just  a  few  days 
ago :  “The  day  will  come  when  milk  will  be 
regarded  in  the  same  light  as  sun,  air  and  water, 
and  it  will  become  one  of  the  duties  of  the  state 
to  provide  it  in  sufficient  quantities  and  also  to 
furnish  sufficient  protection  and  safeguards  for 
it.”  The  Commissioner  also  said  in  the  same 
statement  that  he  was  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  the  New  York  State  milk  shed  be- 
yond  its  present  limits. 

The  fact  that  we  want  to  emphasize  here  is 
the  trend  of  sentiment  among  all  officials  to 
make  milk  a  public  utility  and  we  say  without 
hesitation  that  unless  those  in  the  industry  itself 
get  together  soon  to  bring  about  more  efficiency 
in  the  marketing  of  milk  the  state  or  the  cities 
will  take  over  the  business  as  a  public  utility. 
Now  we  are  not  in  favor  of  a  public  utility,  but 
nevertheless  from  the  farmer’s  standpoint  it  has 
manv  arguments  to  commend  it.  For  examnle. 


from  two  to  five  country  milk  plants  where  only 
one  is  needed  is  a  rank  absurdity  which  would 
be  done  away  with  if  the  whole  business  were 
under  a  public  service  commission.  In  the  city 
end  of  the  business  the  same  duplication  exists 
with  two  or  three  sets  of  milk  deliveries  where 
there  ought  to  be  only  one. 

The  time  is  soon  coming  when  the  spread  of 
200  per  cent  between  the  price  that  the  producer 
receives  for  his  milk  and  the  price  the  consumer 
pays  will  no  longer  be  tolerated  by  consumers, 
and  unless  the  milk  industry  puts  its  own  house 
in  order,  the  public,  as  represented  by  the  con¬ 
sumer,  will  do  it  for  him.  When  this  is  done, 
while  we  do  not  believe  in  too  much  government 
in  business,  and  while  it  will  have  disadvantages, 
it  may  be  the  only  way  that  will  guarantee  the 
farmer  his  costs  of  production  plus  a  small 
profit,  something  that  he  has  very  little  of  the 
time  in  the  dairy  business.  It  may  be  that  the 
farmer  could  gain  through  a  public  utility  more 
than  he  would  lose.  It  is  possible  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  as  the  remedy  is,  it  may  be  that  the 
only  solution  to  the  fighting  among  farmers’  or¬ 
ganizations,  to  the  duplication  of  plants  in  the 
country  and  deliveries  in  the  cities,  and  to  the 
other  inefficiencies  is  to  have  some  overhead  au¬ 
thority  take  charge  and  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

We  do  not  know.  But  we  do  know  that  con¬ 
sumers  through  their  representatives,  the  health 
authorities,  are  giving  some  thought  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  handling  milk  as  a  public  utility.  There¬ 
fore,  we  are  bringing  the  subject  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  think  over.  We  will  be  glad  to  print  let¬ 
ters  from  dairymen  on  either  side  of  the  subject. 


Recommendations  For  Farm  Relief 

BOUT  a  year  ago  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  jointly  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Business  Men’s  Commission  on  Agri¬ 
culture  to  make  a  complete  studyi  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  situation,  and  to  make  recommendations 
and  suggestions  for  agricultural  aid.  This  com¬ 
mittee  has  just  made  its  report  and  among  other 
things  makes  the  following  recommendations  to 
put  agriculture  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  in¬ 
dustries  : 

1 —  Gradual  tariff  adjustment,  to  equalize 
more  nearly  the  benefits  of  the  protective  tariff 
system  as  between  agriculture  and  the  manu¬ 
facturing  industry. 

2 —  The  creation  of  a  Federal  Farm  Board  to 
assist  in  the  stabilization  of  farm  prices  and 
production. 

3—  A  comprehensive  land  utilization  policy  to 
be  administered  through  an  endowed  “National 
Agricultural  Foundation.” 

4 —  A  revision  of  state  and  local  tax  systems. 

5 —  A  strengthening  of  the  rural  bank  system. 

6 —  A  revision  of  railroad  rates  on  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  and  development  of  waterway  systems. 

The  commission  reports  against  legislation  of 
the  McNary-Haugen  type,  stating  that  it  would 
be  injurious  to  the  long  run  interests  of  agri¬ 
culture.  We  think  that  most  eastern  farmers 
will  agree  that  most  of  the  above  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  are  very  sensible. 

Reporting  at  almost  the  same  time  as  the 
Business  Men’s  Commission  another  committee 
representing  the  agricultural  colleges  of  America 
urges  that  agriculture  needs  “broad  and  per¬ 
manent  agricultural  legislation  rather  than 
emergency  measures”  a'nd  goes  on  to  assert  that 
“many  of  the  farmers’  problems  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  met  from  within  the  industry.” 

“Agricultural  legislation,”  this  committee  says, 
“is  a  far  broader  question  than  can  be  remedied 
by  a  single  act  of  Congress.  Any  proposal  that 
confuses  the  minds  of  the  public  by  encouraging 
the  idea  that  a  single  emergency  relief  act  would 
meet  adequately  and  permanently  the  difficulties 
under  which  farmers  operate  would  injure  the 
interests  of .  agriculture.” 

We  agree  with  this  thoroughly.  Suppose 
Congress  passes  the  McNary-Haugen  Bill,  for 
example,  and  it  fails,  as  it  is  pretty  likely  to, 
after  three  or  four  vears’  trial.  Then  the  gen¬ 


eral  public  will  say:  “What  is  the  matter  with 
farmers  anyway?  They  got  exactly  what  they 
wanted  and  they  are  still  complaining.”  The 
agricultural  college  committee  is  right.  There 
is  no  single  bill  that  would  cure  all  of  the  ills  of 
the  farm,  but  rather  there  must  be  several  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  remedies  worked  out,  some  of 
which  must  be  put  in  practice  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  Not  the  least  of  these  remedies  is 
an  adjustment  that  will  equalize  the  farmers’  tax 
burden. 

Taylor  Township  Farmers  Upheld 

OUR  readers  will  remember  that  some 
months  ago  we  told  the  story  of  the  fight 
by  farmers  of  Taylor  township  in  Cortland 
County  to  prevent  the  collection  of  a  ruinous  tax 
for  the  building  of  a  bridge  which  should  have 
been  paid  for  by  the  state  and  county.  We  have 
received  a  letter  from  Judge  O.  W.  Kellogg, 
counsel  for  the  town  of  Taylor,  showing  that 
the  town  won  its  case  in  the  highest  court.  You 
will  be  interested  in  Judge  Kellogg’s  letter  which 
follows : 

“You  may  recall  that  in  the  last  correspondence 
we  had  in  reference  to  the  burdensome  tax  of 
$115.45  on  each  thousand  of  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  taxpayers  of  the  town  of  Taylor  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  bridge  that  was  illegally  assessed 
against  them  by  the  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Cortland,  and  in  that  correspondence  I  advised  you 
that  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Appellate 
Division  had  been  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
and  as  soon  as  that  appeal  was  decided  I  would 
advise  you. 

“I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  now  being 
able  to  advise  you  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  have, 
by  a  decision  handed  down  this  week,  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Appellate  Division  and  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  special  term  which  you  published  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  some  months  ago,  and 
held  that  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
in  assessing  this  tax  was  illegal  and  void  and  set 
it  aside,  and  therefore  the  publication  and  the  critic¬ 
ism  that  you  made  are  fully  justified  by  this 
decision.” 

Inventions  Will  Bring  World  Peace 

EPRESENTATIVES  of  eighty  nations 
recently  gathered  in  Washington  for  the 
sessions  of  the  International  Radio  Telegraph 
conference.  The  entire  civilized  world,  almost 
without  exception,  was  represented  in  this  con¬ 
ference,  which  lasted  from  October  4  to  Novem¬ 
ber  25.  Its  purpose  was  to  bring  up  to  date  the 
international  understanding  with  relation  to 
communication  by  radio.  As  a  result  new  poli¬ 
cies  were  worked  out  to  prevent  wave  interfer¬ 
ence  and  to  simplify  in  every  way  the  radio  re¬ 
lations  among  the  nations. 

It  is  these  great  modern  inventions  of  rapid 
transportation  and  communication  like  the  aero¬ 
plane  and  the  radio  that  are  going  to  do  more 
than  all  the  politicians  and  diplomats  in  the 
world  to  bring  the  people  o'f  the  different  nations 
together  in  better  understanding  and  friendship, 
and  lay  the  foundations  for  a  lasting  peace. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

HE  following  was  written  by  our  friend, 
Tom  Wheeler,  Editor  of  the  Farmer’s 
Guide.  On  my  first  reading,  I  got  a  good 
laugh  out  of  it — then  I  began  to  think  of  all  the 
thousands  of  people  who  are  constantly  losing 
their  money  by  falling  for  schemes  like  this,  and 
I  concluded  there  was  more  tragedy  than 
comedy  about  it. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Hygeia,  the  official  magazine 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  a  physician 
tells  of  his  experience  with  a  quack  institute  that 
claims  to  diagnose  hair  health  from  a  microscopic 
examination  of  specimens  of  hair.  This  doctor  sent 
in  three  specimens  for  analysis  each  from  a  differ¬ 
ent  address.  One  specimen  was  from  a  woman’s 
coat  cuff  of  the  fur  known  as  platinum  fox;  another 
was  from  a  collar  of  so-called  wolf,  while  the  third 
was  from  a  healthy  head  of  a  young  woman  whose 
hair  reached  below  her  waist.  The  report  he  re¬ 
ceived  on  each  specimen  read:  “A  microscopic  ex¬ 
amination  discloses  that  the  roots  are  in  a  seriously 
undernourished  condition.  You  are  in  grave  dan¬ 
ger  of  continuous  and  increasing  loss  of  hair,  but 
it  can  still  be  saved  from  prompt  treatment.”  Of 
course,  the  treatment  recommended  was  the  one 
sold  bv  the  institute. 
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News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


HENRY  Ford  and  I  have  been  having  our 
troubles  and  delays  in  getting  out  a  new 
model.  It  so  happened  that  the  new 
American  Agriculturist  published  at 
our  own  plant  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  new 
Ford  car,  both  made  their  bow  to  the  public  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  week.  I  thought  that  my  troubles 

were  real  ones  in  getting  our 
new  press  adjusted  arid  work¬ 
ing  smoothly  until  I  thought 
of  the  job  that  Henry  Ford 
had,  and  then  I  realized  how 
easy  our  production  problem 
was  in  comparison  to  his. 

We  had  been  advised  to 
allow  one  week  for  adjusting 
the  press  from  the  time  that 
the  mechanics  were  finished 
erecting  it,  and  we  should 
....  ,  ,  have  allowed  two  weeks.  We 

Henry  morgentliau,  Jr.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,, 

refused  to  let  the  press  run 
until  it  was  printing  satisfactory  copies  and 
this  added  to  the  delay.  By  the  tifne  you 
read  this  article,  you  will  have  received  the 
December  3rd  and  10th  issues,  and  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  ail  the  worry  and  labor 
that  we  had  in  getting  out  our  first  issue  was 
worthwhile.  Will  you  not  take  a  few  minutes 
time  and  compare  some  of  the  November  issues 
which  were  printed  in  Elmira  with  some  of  the 
December  issues  which  were  printed  by  us  at 
Poughkeepsie,  and  let  me  have  your  frank 
opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  you  think  we  have 
made  a  real  improvement  in  our  printing,  and 
in  the  quality  of  the  paper  which  we  are  using? 
Now  that  the  mailing  of  our  paper  is  under  our 
direct  supervision,  you  will  receive  your  copy 
more  promptly. 

I  hope  that  you  will  not  misunderstand  me 
when  I  say  that  everybody  connected  with  the 
paper  is  tremendously  enthusiastic  about  the 
print  job  that  we  are  doing  at  Poughkeepsie,  and 


we  feel  that  this  is  just  another  added  service 
that  we  will  render  to  our  readers. 

*  •  *  * 

AFTER  months  of  searching,  I  have  at  last 
bought  a  new  senior  herd  sire — King  Piebe 
19TH.  This  bull  was  owned  by  Mr.  Abner 
S.  Deysher,  who  dispersed  his  herd  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6th.  King  Piebe  19th  is  a  son  of  King 
Piebe,  who  in  turn  is  one  of  the  best  sons  of 
King  Pietertje  Ormsby  Piebe.  The  dam  of 
King  Piebe  19th  is  Soldene  Beets  DeKol,  who  at 
the  age  of  5>d  years,  gave  22,545  lbs.  of  milk 
and  1,113  lbs.  of  butter  in  365  days  with  an  av¬ 
erage  test  of  3.95%  of  butter  fat  for  the  year. 

Rose  DeKol  Wayne  Butter  Boy  is  the  grand- 
dam  of  King  Piebe  19th  on  his  sire’s  side.  She 
produced  at  the  age  of  7  years — 24,685  lbs.  of 
milk  and  1,213  lbs.  of  butter,  with  an  average 
test  of  3.9%  for  the  year.  While  King  Piebe 
19th  is  not  old  enough  to  have  any  yearly  record 
daughters  to  judge  him  by,  he  has  on  the  other 
hand  marvellous  yearly  production  and  high  but- 
terfat  test  all  the  way  through  his  pedigree. 
Moreover,  he  is  an  excellent  type,  having  won 
first  prize  in  1924  as  a  junior  yearling  at  the 
Ohio  and  Michigan  State  Fairs.  Mr.  Deysher 
had  a  dozen  or  more  of  his  daughters — all  under 
a  year  old.  These  sold  readily  at  from  $200  up 
to  $400  a  piece.  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
bought  a  couple  of  his  daughters  to  bring  home 
with  me  if  they  had  gone  at  bargain  prices,  but 
Mr.  Deysher’s  herd  sold  at  excellent  prices.  The 
crowd  liked  his  stuff  and  bid  readily  for  it — one 
cow  bringing  $1500. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  sales  I  have  attended 
in  a  long  time  and  it  again  proves  that  if  you 
have  something  good,  the  breeders  of  the  East 
will  pay  the  price. 
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of  a  blacksmith  might  well  be  dedicated  to  all 
blacksmiths : 

My  sledge  and  hammer  lie  declined 
My  bellows  too  have  logt  their  wind. 

My  fire’s  extinct,  my  forge  decayed, 

And  in  the  dust  my  vice  is  laid. 

My  coal  is  spent,  my  iron’s  gone 
My  nails  are  drove,  my  work  is  done. 

This  one  is  not  so  bad : 

Whoever  treadeth  on  this  stone, 

I  pray  you  tread  most  neatly; 

For  underneath  the  same  doth  lie 
Your  honest  friend  Will  Wheatly. 

If  you  think  Friday  is  an  unlucky  day,  what 
do  you  think  of  this? 

On  a  Thursday  she  was  born, 

On  a  Thursday  made  a  bride, 

On  a  Thursday  put  to  bed, 

On  a  Thursday  broke  her  leg,  and 
On  a  Thursday  died. 

I  do  not  know  what  a  Cochiae  Pill  is,  but 
judging  from  the  following  it  was  rather  ef¬ 
fective. 

Here  lies  Newberry  Will 

His  life  was  finished  with  a  Cochiae  Pill. 

Those  who  like  too  well  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  had  better  watch  out  or  they  may  have 
something  like  this  on  their  gravestone : 

At  length,  my  friends,  the  feast  of  life  is  o’er, 

I’ve  eat  sufficient,  and  I’ll  drink  no  more: 

My  night  is  come,  I’ve  spent  a  jovial  day, 

’Tis  time  to  part,  but  oh! — what  is  to  pay? 

The  following  is  a  pretty  fair  record — even 
for  a  young  fellow  of  ninety-seven : 


A  Visit  with  the  Editor 


Here  lyeth  the  body  of 
William  Strutton  of  Padrington 
Buried  the  18th  of  May,  1734. 

Aged  97. 

Who  had,  by  his  first  wife,  twenty-eight  children 
And  by  second  seventeen 
Own  father  to  forty-six 
Grand-father  to  eighty-six 
Great  grandfather  to  ninety-seven 
And  great  great  grandfather  to  twenty-three 
In  all,  two  hundred  and  fifty-one. 


Of  course,  the  inestimable  lady  mentioned  in 
the  following  was  not  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  after  1918: 


She  drank  good  ale,  good  punch  and  wine 
and  lived  to  the  age  of  99. 


Of  course  there  are  no  such  things  as  “old 
maids”  any  more,  but  if  you  have  any  friend 
who  has  a  tendency  toward  such,  you  might  read 
this  to  her ; 

Beneath  this  silent  stone  is  laid 
A  noisy,  antiquated  maid, 

Who  from  her  cradle  talked  til] 
death, 

And  never  before  was  out  of 
breath. 


All  butchers  will  surely  appre¬ 
ciate  this  one : 


Here  lies  John  Higgs, 

A  famous  man  for  killing  pigs, 

For  killing  pigs  was  his  delight, 
Both  morning,  afternoon,  and  night, 
Both  heats  and  colds  he  did  endure, 
Which  no  physician  could  e’er  cure. 
His  knife  is  laid,  his  work  is  done; 
I  hope  to  Heaven  his  soul  is  gone. 


Never  have  we  seen  good  ad¬ 
vice  better  expressed  than  in  the 
following : 


Beneath  this  stone  ,a  lump  of  clay, 
Lies  Uncle  Peter  Dan’els, 

Who,  early  in  the  month  of  May, 
Took  off  his  winter  flannels. 


The  next  one  is  by  no  means 
humorous.  It  treats  of  a  tragedy 
that  is  still  all  too  common  in 
many  homes : 

(Continued  on  Page  9) 


Our  good  friend,  Alvah  Wynn,  American  Agriculturist  representative, 
sends  us  the  above  interesting  picture  and  says:  “This  is  to  show  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  old  Chenango  County  has  some  sharpshooters  as  well  as  lots  of  A.  A. 
papers  and  good  cows.  The  bear  and  deer  were  killed  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains.” 

The  gentleman  standing  on  the  left  in  the  picture  is  Ivan  Close,  on  the 
right,  Sidney  Merrill.  Seated  in  the  front  on  the  left  is  Leon  Brown,  and 
on  the  right,  William  Vedder.  The  picture  is  certainly  reminiscent  of  pioneer 
days. 


Perhaps  because  I  refuse  to  be 
gloomy  about  them,  the  humorous 
and  funny  ones  appeal  to  me 
most.  For  example,  here’s  one 
found  on  the  headstone  of  a 
dentist : 


Stranger!  Approach  this  spot 
with  gravity! 

J'ohn  Brown  is  filling  his  last 
cavity. 


The  subject  of  the  next  one 
would  give  Brigham  Young  a  run 
for  his  money; 


JARED  Van  Wagenen,  jr.,  often  speaks  rather 
apologetically  about  his  habit  of  visiting  old 
country  graveyards.  There  are  a  lot  of  folks 
who  have  had  this  same  habit  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  morbid  about  it.  Rather,  it 
shows  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  philosopher. 
When  one  stops  to  think  of  the  more  than  two 
hundred  generations  of  men  who 
have  inhabited  this  earth  and  lie 
buried  in  the  land  and  the  sea,  it 
is  certainly  something  to  give  us 
pause  for  thought. 

Recently  I  ran  across  an  old 
book  called  “Curious  Epitaphs 
and  Eidogies  from  Old  Grave¬ 
yards”  and  some  of  these  so  fas< 
cinated  me  that  I  am  sure  they 
will  you.  So  let  us  say  with 
Shakespeare : 


Here  lies  old  Mr.  Richard  Tully, 

Who  lived  an  C  and  3  years  fully, 

And  threescore  years  before  the  Mayor 
The  sword  of  this  City  he  did  bear. 

Nine  of  his  wives  do  by  him  lie 
So  shall  the  tenth  when  she  doth  die. 

The  following  kindly  sentiment  to  the  memory 


til 


“Lets’  think  of  graves  and 
Worms  and  epitaphs.” 
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PANACEA 

puts  hens 

in  laying  trim 

Put  your  hen  in  laying  trim 
— then  you  have  a  laying  hen 

You  WANT  music  in  your  poultry 
yard — song;  scratch,  cackle. 

You  want  an  industrious  hen— 
a  hen  that  will  get  off  her  roost 
winter  mornings,  ready  to  scratch 
for  her  breakfast. 

A  fat,  lazy  hen  may  be  all  right 
for  pot-pie,  but  for  egg-laying — 
never ! 

Add  Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a 
to  the  ration  daily,  and  see  the 
change  come  over  your  flock. 

See  the  combs  and  wattles  turn 
red. 

See  them  begin  to  cheer  up  and. 
hop  around.  See  the  claws  begin, 
to  dig  in. 

That’s  when  you  get  egg3. 

Costs  Little  to  Use  Pan-a-ce-a 

The  price  of  just  one  egg  pays 
for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen  will 
eat  in  six  months. 

There’s  a  right-size  package  for 
every  flock. 

100  hens  the  12-lb.  ’  pkg\, 

60  hens  the  5-lb.  pkg. 

200  hens  the  25-Ib.  pail 
500  hens  the  100-lb.  drum 
For  25  hens  there  is  a  smaller  package 

REMEMBER — When  you  buy  any  Dr.  Hess  product,  our 
responsibility  does  not  enl  until  you  are  satisfied  that 
your  investment  is  a  profitable  one.  OthervAse,  return  the 
empty  container  to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Instani  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 
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THOROBRED 

“LIVE  A.ND  LAVm 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  international  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


White  Leghorn  Cockerels 

We  have  100  cockerels  for 
sale  , selected  from  2400  certified 
chicks  purchased  from  Otto 
Ruehle  of  Pleasant  Valley.  These 
cockerels  are  an  exceptionally 
fine  lot. 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Hopewell  Junction  -  N.  Y. 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Itachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Pood. 

5  Gallon  Drum  -  $  6.75  F.  O.  B. 
0  Gallon  Drum  -  13.00  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrets 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 

624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS: 


ROCKS,  REDS,  LEGHORNS, 

From  St.atft  Suner vised  Flocks. 


Buy  Your 
White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  a  breeder  who  has  been  se¬ 
lecting  for  large  eggs,  large  birds 
and  vitality,  for  eighteen  years. 
We  have  the  largest  farms  and 
own  more  breeders  than  any 
other  breeder  in  the  East.  Send 
for  our  Year  Book  of  over  100 
pages  brim  full  of  information 
for  the  poultryman. 

Address 

Lord  Farms 

85  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Jones*  Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  JONES  Poultry  FARM 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


RARV  rmrifQ  Barred  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  White 
OAiL)  I  tultIVO  Wyandottes  and  White  Leg¬ 
horns  from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  big  broilers.  Send  for  prices. 


ivecember  17,  1327. 


A  Plan  to  Improve  the  New  York  Hen 
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mated  with  uncertified  females  pro¬ 
duced  over  four  million  chicks,  while 
the  certified  males  mated  with  uncer¬ 
tified  females  brought  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  chicks  from  one  or  more  certi¬ 
fied  parents  to  more  than  eight  million. 

The  chief  value  of  the  New  York 
State  plan  for  certification  of  poultry 
is  the  improvement  made  in  the  money 
eaiming  value  of  the  certified  birds  and 
their  off-spring  based  on  the  number 
of  dollars’  worth  of  eggs  and  poultry 
produced  for  market  and  for  home 
hatching  purposes. 

Trapnesting  a  Desirable  Practice 

Many  members  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C. 
A.  have  for  several  years  supplemented 
official  certification  on  the  basis  of 
physical  examination  by  trap  nesting, 
pedigree  hatching,  and  progeny  test¬ 
ing.  Each  of  the  two  methods  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  best  hens  (1)  by  physical 
examination  in  October  and  November 
for  official  certification  and  ( 2 )  by 
progeny  testing  New  York  State  cer¬ 
tified  birds  in  March,  April,  and  May 
have  special  value  and  each  supple¬ 
ments  the  other. 

Trap  nesting  certified  hens  during 
the  breeding  season  alone  for  pedigree 
hatching  and  progeny  testing  and  for 
full  year  trapping  of  a  few  of  the  best 
line  bred  birds,  as  a  means  of  measur¬ 
ing  progress  and  comparing  the  indivi¬ 
dual  breeding  quality  of  birds,  is  a 
natural  and  desirable  adjunct  to  certi¬ 
fication  by  physical  examination.  Its 
extensive  adoption  in  recent  years  by 
members  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  is 
a  logical  step  in  the  line  of  breed  im¬ 
provement. 

Purchasers  Should  Consider 
Quality 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  pur¬ 
chasers  of  eggs,  chicks,  and  stock  can¬ 
not  afford  to  buy  unknown  quality. 
The  comparatively  small  difference  in 
the  price  paid  for  New  York  State  pro¬ 
duction  bred  eggs  and  chicks  from  cer¬ 
tified  stock  as  compared  to  buying  just 
eggs  or  chicks  makes  a  large  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  net  profit  received.  High 
quality  stock  is  the  first  essential  fac¬ 
tor  of  efficient  production. 

To  understand  how  this  project  fits 
into  the  comprehensive  plan  for  poul¬ 
try  improvement  in  New  York  State, 
the  illustration  which  accompanies  this 
statement  shows  the  four  stages  in 
the  development  of  the  New  York 
State  plan  for  poultry  standardization 
and  accreditation. 

The  plan  has  two  objects  in  view  as 
shown  by  the  foundation  part  of  the 
poultry  improvement  chart  here  shown 
namely :  breed  improvement  and  dis¬ 
ease  eradication.  In  each  of  these  two 
main  objects  for  poultry  improvement 
strong  constitutional  vigor,  careful 
sanitation,  and  the  keeping  of  pure 
bred  poultry  are  at  the  basis  of  all 
permanent  progress. 

Disease'free  Stock  Registered 

The  disease  free  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  yet  required  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.  However, 
a  limited  amount  of  service  for  the 
elimination  of  white  diarrhea  from 
flocks  of  members  is  furnished  by  the 
association  at  cost,  in  cooperation  with 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Veter¬ 
inary  Medicine.  When  all  birds  on  a 
farm  have  been  officially  tested  and 
all  reactors  removed  or  twice  tested 
and  found  free,  the  fact  is  recognized 
and  published  by  the  association,  but 
no  official  plan  for  required  official  ac¬ 
creditation  has  been  adopted  in  New 
York  State  to  date. 

The  New  York  State  Advanced  Reg¬ 
istry  Breeding  Station  has  been  op¬ 
erated  by  the  College  as  a  demonsta¬ 
tion  in  pedigree  breeding  and  pedigree 
hatching  as  an  extension  project.  The 


the  maintenance.  The  College  contri¬ 
butes  the  plant  and  general  manage¬ 
ment.  About  650  fowls  owned  by  43 
persons  are  entered  in  the  1926-27  ad¬ 
vanced  registry  project. 

All  of  these  cooperators  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  C.  P.  C.  A.,  since 
the  only  birds  which  qualify  for  ex¬ 
amination  are  those  which  have 
proven  their  superiority  in  the  prelim¬ 
inary  projects.  Each  cooperator  av¬ 
erages  about  20  pedigree  chicks  from 
each  hen  each  year. 

The  project  enables  the  cooperating 
poultrymen  to  secure  official  pedigree 
records  of  breeding  birds,  which,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  large  amount  of  skill  and 
expensive  labor  of  management  for 
record  keeping,  could  not  be  performed 
as  efficiently  or  as  economically,  if  at 
all,  by  themselves. 

Will  Bring  Business  to  New 
York 

This  is  the  psychological  time  for 
the  expanding  of  the  Advanced  Regis¬ 
try  Poultry  Breeding  Station.  First, 
because  the  poultrymen  are  now  alive 
to  the  necessity  of  basing  their  poul¬ 
try  breeding  on  officially  pedigreed 
breed  stock  in  order  to  produce  eggs 
and  poultry  more  efficiently  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  Second,  in  order  to 
sell  officially  recorded  pure  bred  poul¬ 
try  as  foundation  stock  for  breeding 
purposes. 

Many  thousands  of  dollars  would 
thus  be  brought  into  the  state  of  New 
York,  as  a  result  of  this  skillful  breed¬ 
ing  by  the  poultrymen  cooperating 
with  the  College,  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  sent  out  of  the  State  for  the 
purchase  of  officially  pedigreed  hatch¬ 
ing  stock  produced  in  other  states. 

In  all  of  the  services  rendered  in 
these  projects  the  poultryman  receiv¬ 
ing  the  service  pays  all  of  the  cost  in 
some  projects  and  nearly  all  in  others. 

Birds  which  lay  180  eggs  in  their 
second  or  later  laying  year  are  official¬ 
ly  recorded  by  the  National  Record  of 
Performance  Council  which  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Poultry  Science  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Specialists  in  the  Field 

The  equivalent  of  six  Cornell  poul¬ 
try  extension  specalists  engaged  for 
approximately  six  months  in  four  poul¬ 
try  improvement  projects  individually 
handled  329,912  birds,  of  which  29,773 
were  New  York  certified  and  banded 
choice  breeders,  71,081  were  discarded 
as  culls,  the  latter  resulting  in  an  es¬ 
timated  saving  on  feed  alone  for  three 
months  of  $28,432. 

Copies  of  each  of  the  projects  to¬ 
gether  with  the  catalog,  constitution, 
by-laws,  and  application  for  member¬ 
ship  of  the  New  York  State  Co-opera¬ 
tive  Poultry  Certification  Association 
may  be  had  upon  request  to  the  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  M.  M.  Griffiths,  New 
Hartford,  New  York. 
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Your  hens  must  ha  ve  egg  mak-  . 
inf?  material  or  they  can’t  lay  I 
eggs.  Plenty  of  grinding  mate-  I 
rial  must  be  available.  Lime  is  Deed-  I 
ed  for  shells.  It  is  best  obtained  in  I 

PEARL  GRIT 

Tiie  Double  Purpose  Grit.  [ 

Used  for  30  years  by  the  lead- 1 
ing  poultrymen.  Recom-I 
•nended  by  leading  poultry  [ 
1  authorities.Comesin3sizes,| 
for  laying  hens,  grow-J 
.  .  ing  birds  and  baby  chick3. 1 

*4  ^  SuperiorPowderedLime-l 
■-  ■  stone  in  the  feed  gives  thel 

lime  needed  for  health  and  vigor.l 
At  your  dealers  or  write  us.  I 
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PIQUA,  OHIO 
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Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
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American  Agriculturist,  December  17,  1927. 

On  the  Trail  of  John  Brown 

(Continued,  from  Page  1) 

York  plateau.  I  have  it  hanging  up 
in  the  woodshed  with  tag  attached  and 
when  I  plant  it  next  spring,  I  know  it 
will  grow  one  half  taller  and  be  three 
weeks  later  than  the  Cornell  11  that 
wTill  form  the  main  body  of  the  field. 

From  Frederick,  we  took  a'  road 
(the  distance  is  only  19  miles)  that 
leads  through  a  pleasant  farm  coun¬ 
try,  mounts  the  Blue  Ridge,  drops 
down  into  the  valley  and  crosses  the 
toll-bridge  over  the  Potomac  into  Har¬ 
per’s  Ferry,  West  Virgina. 

I  suppose  Harper’s  Ferry  lives  in  re¬ 
membrance — -and  to  some  degree  will 
always  live — only  because  of  the  wild, 
ill  starred  and  yet  heroic  drama  that 
John  Brown  staged  there  in  October, 

1859. 

I  know  that  I  have  wrtiten  before 
concerning  Brown  but  within  a  few 
days  I  have  been  thinking  of  him  and 
have  read  a  good  deal  of  what  has 
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Monument  to  the  memory  of  Barbara  Fritchie 
at  Frederick,  Maryland. 


been  said  about  him  and  have  been 
tracing  his  footsteps  during  those  last 


strange  weeks  of  his  life  and  I  beg 


Make  this  Christmas  last 
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for  thousands  of  miles 
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leave  to  tell  a  little  of  his  story  yet 
once  again.  Perhaps  after  this  I  can 
forever  hold  my  peace. 

Harper’s  Ferry — at  least  the  old 
part  of  the  village  down  near  the  river 

_ seems  to  me  a*  particularly  forlorn 

place.  In  John  Brown’s  time  there 
was  a  United  States  Arsenal  here  and 
it  was  a  place  of  considerable  import¬ 
ance.  One  of  the  books  says  it  had 
2500  inhabitants  but  this  seems  hardly 
possible.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
military  activity  hereabouts  and  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  the  places  that 
never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
war. 

The  scenery  about  Harper’s  Ferry  is 
singularly  beautiful.  The  Blue  Ridge 
at  this  point  is  about  1200  feet  high 
and  the  united  streams  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  Shenandoah  break  directly 
through  it  forming  a  wild  gateway  of 
almost  perpindicular  .  cliffs.  Thomas 
Jefferson  saw  this  gorge  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  and  wrote  that 
to  behold  its  awe  inspiring  grandure 
was  worth  a  voyage  across  the  sea. 

The  village  is  a  way  station  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Close  by 
the  depot  are  a  number  of  markers  re¬ 
citing  in  detail  the  military  operations 
of  the  war  while  right  at  hand  is  a 
plain  little  marble  shaft  marking  the 
site  of  “John  Brown’s  Fort.”  The 
Fort  was  nothing  more  than  the  brick 
engine  house  of  the  Arsenal  in  which 
part  of  Brown’s  little  “Army”  barri¬ 
caded  themselves  after  tneir  attack 
had  failed.  By  a  strange  fate,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Robert  E.  Lee,  afterwards  the 
great  military  leader  of  the  Confeder¬ 
acy,  was  in  command  of  the  troops 
who  finally  battered  down  the  doors 
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WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES 


ARE  BUILT,  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


and  made  prisoners  of  Brown  and  his 
surviving  followers. 

Climbing  the  steep  road  out  of  the 
Ferry,  we  ran  down  the  Turnpike  eight 
miles  to  Charlestown,  county  seat  of 
Jefferson  County.  Here  John  Brown 
was  tried  on  the  three-fold  indictment 
of  murder,  treason  and  inciting  the 
slaves  to  insurrection  and  here  a 
month  later  he  was  in  the  sounding 
legal  phraseology  of  his  sentence 
“hanged  by  the  neck  until  dead.” 

I  think  I  have  read  the  major  part 
of  what  has  been  written  concerning 
John  Brown  and  most  of  it  has  been 
from  the  pens  of  those  who  were  his 
ardent  admirers  and  sympathizers. 
Considering  the  bitterness  of  feeling 
and  the  popular  excitement  that  pre¬ 
vailed,  it  would  seem  that  Brown  had 
at  least  a  reasonably,  possibly  a  re¬ 
markably  fair  trial.  Perhaps  it  is 


true  that  this  trial  was  pressed  for¬ 
ward  with  somewhat  indecent  haste. 

Doubtless  it  is  true  that  from  the 
first,  Virginia  was  resolved  that  he 
should  die  but  after  all  to  acheive  this 
needed  no  curtailment  of  his  constitu¬ 
tional  privileges.  There  was  enough 
evidence  against  him  to  have  convicted 
him  a  dozen  times  over  in  any  court 
in  the  land.  In  any  case  the  record 
stands  that  John  Brown  had  his  day 
in  court,  that  he  was  represented  by 
able  counsel  of  his  own  choosing,  that 
he  was  permitted  to  speak  in  his  own 
defense  and  that  witnesses  were  called 
to  testify  in  his  behalf  and  that  he 
was  judged  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  to 
no  one  of  whom  he  or  his  counsel  had 
objected.  These  are  the  ancient  rights 
of  the  accused- — rights  acknowledged 
in  English-speaking  courts  for  more 
than  seven  hundred  years. 


When  the  trial  was  completed  the 
jury  retired  to  deliberate  concerning 
what  must  have  been  an  almost  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion.  They  were  out  for 
forty-five  minutes  and  when  they  filed 
in  the  judge  put  the  momentous  ques¬ 
tion  “Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  how  do 
you  find?”  and  the  foreman  answered 
“Guilty,  your  Honor,  so  say  we  all.” 
Men  had  expected  wild  cheers  and 
shouts  of  approval.  They  say  that 
dead  silence  fell  in  the  court  room  and 
that  no  man  spoke.  I  believe  that  the 
curious,  ordinarily  thoughtless  crowd 
realized  that  it  was  a  very  solemn  mo¬ 
ment.  Here  then  at  length  the  “ir¬ 
repressible  conflict”  was  joined.  The 
South  now  felt  sure  that  the  North 
was  fully  determined  to  destroy  their 
cherished  “peculiar  institution”  and 
the  North  felt  that  a  good  and  holy 
(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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If  you  will  fill  out  coupon  below 
telling  us  what  kind  of  a  build¬ 
ing  you  are  planning  to  build, 
remodel,  ventilate  or  equip  we 
will  send  you  literature  and  in¬ 
formation  that  will  save  you  a 
lot  of  money. 

These  two  books  tell  you  how  to  save  money  on  ma¬ 
terial  and  construction  costs — How  to  plan  and  ar¬ 
range  your  buildings  to  make  them  convenient  and 
practical — what  is  the  best  wall  construction — what  is  best  floor 
material,  etc.  These  and  many  other  vital  questions  are  answered 
in  these  two  books.  These  books  also  tell  you  about  labor-saving 
Jamesway  equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking  Cups,  Litter 
Carriers,  etc.  for  the  cow  barn;  Troughs,  Waterers,  etc.  for  hog 
houses;  Feeders,  Nests,  Waterers,  Incu¬ 
bators,  Brooders,  Heaters,  for  the  poultry 
house — a  complete  line  of  every  kind  of 
labor  saving,  money  making  equipment 
for  any  farm  building. 

Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  to  office  nearest 
you  and  get  these  valuable  books  Free. 


James  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept. 7919 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis..  Elmira,  N.  Y..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Please  send  me  your  NEW  Jamesway  BOOK.  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in 

□  Building  □  Remodeling  □  Equipping  □  Ventilating 

□  Cow  Barn  □  Horse  Barn 

□  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 


James  Manufacturing  Co. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Name . 

Post  Office . . . . 

R.  F.  D . State 


WKFC  FEED  GRINDER 

BU  to  Pa  p  ecs  t a  n  da  r  d  s — f  °  r  Papec  guaranteed  performance.  Amazing, 

ASTOUNDING  new  features:  automatic  feed  control— finer  QUALITY  urindl 
ing— unusual  capacity— low  speed  design  for  tractor  use— attractive  price  d 

^Customers  Delighted— Demonstrations  Excel  Claims 

.  Sajeci  me  $100  first  month  grinding  alfalfa  for  125  hogs”— “rapidly  pay- 
jng  for  itself  Thursdays  on  custom  work  for  neighbors”-“capacity  double 
my  burr  mill,  feed  much  finer.”  Sure  death  to  corn  borers  Y 
Our  demonstrations  prove  our  every  claim.  Ask  for  folder  No.  20  and 
prmes.  Tell  us  the  kind  of  grinding  desired;  we’ll  send  sample 

Papec  Machine  Co.  shoIUmfSTork 


The  Name  Guarantees  The  Qualify/ 


A  Brighter  Future 

WE  no  longer  plant  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  .  .  . 

Agriculture  has  become  a  sound  business,  depending 
on  the  volume  of  its  income,  the  same  as  any  other  business. 
....  Fortunately,  during  1927  conditions  have  been  more 
favorable  for  the  farmer.  His  income  will  probably  be 
greater  this  season  than  last.  He  is  looking  into  a  brighter  future. 

By  investing  this  increase  in  income  wisely,  he  can  make 
the  most  of  the  opportunity  to  build  a  sounder  and  more 
profitable  business  undertaking.  Advisory  groups  and  agrfi 
cultural  bureaus  are  available  to  help  him,  because  they 
realize  that  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  is  the  basis  of  all 
true  prosperity. 

It  is  in  accord  with  this  general  policy  that  the  work  of  all 
departments  of  the  N.  V.  Potash  Export  My.,  is  conducted. 

Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 

N.  V.  POTASH  EXPORT  MY. 


ig  West  44th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
Citizens’  Bank  Bldg. 
BALTIMORE 


Of  Amsterdam,  Holland 

Hurt  Building 
ATLANTA 
Lampton  Bldg. 
JACKSON,  Miss. 


McCormick  Bldg. 

CHICAGO 
445  S.  15th  Street 
SAN  JOSE 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist” 


New  Milk 

Effective  in  New  York 

“In  your  recent  issue  I  note  reference 
to  new  state  sanitary  code  for  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  Just  what  are  the  requirements 
to  be?  We  are  all  anxious  to  know  and 
would  greatly  appreciate  any  information 
you  can  give  us.” 

MILK  producers  should  understand 
that  there  are  two  sets  of  regu¬ 
lations  which  cover  the  production  and 
sale  of  milk  and  its  products.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  state  regulations 
under  the  control  of  the  state  health 
department,  and  the  other  is  the 
special  regulations  of  the  cities  under 
the  control  of  the  city  health  depart¬ 
ments.  The  new  regulations  referred 
to  in  the  above  question  relate  to  the 
state  regulations  for  both  New  York 
and  New  Jersey. 

In  brief,  these  provide  that  any  milk 
sold  in  either  of  these  states  must  be 
from  either  tuberculin  tested  cows  or 
else  it  must  be  pasteurized.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  that  milk  may  be 
sold  for  a  time  from  non-tested  cows 
providing  the  dairyman  has  applied  to 
the  state  department  for  a  tuberculin 
test  of  his  dairy.  These  regulations 
become  effective  in  New  Jersey  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1928  and  in  New  York  on  July 
1,  1928.  They  do  not  affect  dairymen 
at  all  whose  milk  has  been  going  into 
the  metropolitan  market  because  the 
New  York  City  Health  Department  has 
for  many  years  required  that  all  milk 
entering  New  York  City  be  pasteur¬ 
ized.  However,  the  new  regulations 
will  apply  to  those  dairymen  who  have 
been  selling  milk  in  small  cities  and 
towns  without  pasteurizing  it  and  from 
untested  cows. 

We  have  had  several  letters  asking 
about  new  regulations  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  grade  A  milk.  We  know  of 
no  new  regulations  except  those  men¬ 
tioned  above  which  apply  to  all  grades 
of  milk  produced  and  sold  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey. 

Must  Get  Permits  from  Plealth 
Officer 

In  New  Y"ork  it  is  further  required 
that  “no  person  shall  sell  or  offer  for 
sale  milk  or  cream  except  that  which 
is  to  be  consumed  on  premises  where 
sold  or  dispensed  without  first  having 
obtained  a  permit  from  the  health  of¬ 
ficer.  Permits  shall  be  granted  only 
to  those  v/ho  conform  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  code  except  that  the 
health  officer  may  in  his  discretion 
exempt  a  person  selling  milk  from  not 
more  than  one  cow.  Permits  shall  ex¬ 
pire  annually  on  the  31st  day  of  De¬ 
cember  and  may  be  suspended  and  re¬ 
voked  at  any  time.” 

The  new  state  code  contains  other 
regulations,  regarding  cleanliness,  very 
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Regulations 

and  New  Jersey  in  1928 

similar  to  those  of  the  New  York  City 
Health  Department  in  milk  production 
and  -handling,  reporting  of  disease,  etc., 
too  extensive  to  publish  here.  How¬ 
ever,  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Health  at  Albany,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  at  Trenton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  will  furnish  pamphlets  containing 
complete  regulations  to  residents  of 
the  respective  states  upon  application. 

Lewis  County  Jersey  Club 
Organized 

JERSEY  cattle  are  not  as  numerous 
as  some  other  breeds  in  Lewis 
County  but  the  Jersey  breeders  make 
up  in  enthusiasm  what  they  lack  in 
numbers.  A  group  met  at  the  Farm 
Bureau  office  in  Lowville  on  Saturday, 
Nov.  26  and  organized  The  Lewis 
County  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

The  officers  of  the  new  club  are 
Willis  Payne,  Turin,  president;  Judge 
E.  S.  K.  Merrell,  Lowville,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  Miller  Starring,  Lowville, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  organization 
is  planning  to  start  a  Jersey  Calf-Club 
for  boys  and  girls. 

A  Hay  and  Grain  Rack  For 
Sheep 

Sometime  ago  I  saw  a  picture  of  a 
combination  hay  and  grain  rack  for 
sheep.  Could  you  give  me  dimensions 
as  to  size  and  space  between  slats,  also 
can  you  give  me  a  remedy  for  caked 
udder  of  sheep  as  I  am  having  quite  a 
little  trouble.  I  am  feeding  about  3 
bushels  of  ensilage  morning  and  night  to 
30  sheep,  alsike  clover  hay  at  noon,  grain 
morning  and  night,  which  contains  1-3 
oats,  1-3  sprng  wheat  and  1-3  barley; 
with  a  little  salt  mixed  in.  Last  year 
I  fed  in  proportion,  2-3  of  same  grain 
and  1-3  bran,  but  did  not  make  any 
difference. — F.  D.  H.,  New  York. 

STANDARD  size  for  such  a  rack, 
open  on  both  sides  is  as  follows: 
10  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  3  feet  6 
inches  high,  12  inch  board  on  both 
sides  at  top  of  slats,  slats  2  inches 
wide  spaced  4  inches  apart,  trough  10 
inches  wide  with  outside  board  4 
inches  high. 

Regarding  your  trouble  with  caked 
udders,  it  would  appear  that  you  are 
too  good  a  feeder — you  are  feeding  a 
wonderful  milk-making  mixture.  The 
grain  feed  of  a  newly  lambed  ewe 
should  be  very  light  and  the  ewe 
should  be  kept  milked  out  if  the  lamb 
does  not  take  all  of  the  milk.  Ewes 
fed  as  yours  have  been  should  have 
practically  no  grain  directly  after 
lambing — a  handful  each  of  oats  and 
bran  would  be  sufficient.  Lying  on 
cold  damp  ground,  bruises  and  so  on, 
all  help  to  bring  on  inflammation  of 
( Continued  on  Page  9 ) 


A  Bacon  Hog  from  Germany 

This  hog  is  a  good  example  of  the  native  German  bacon  breed  as  grown 
on  one  of  the  large  stock  and  dairy  farms  in  Prussia;  where  a  tourist  party 
of  American  farmers  made  a  brief  visit  last  August.  There  are  50  breeding- 
sows.  The  farm  exceeds  2000  acres  and  maintains  300  sheep,  200  cows  and 
calves  and  40  horses  besides  the  herd  of  swine.  The  crops  are  managed  to 
feed  all  the  animals  mostly  with  the  product  of  the  home  fields,  only  a  little 
feeding  stuff  is  bought. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  17,  1927. 

A  Hay  and  Grain  Rack  For 
Sheep 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 
the  udder.  There  is  another  more 
serious  form  of  malignant  garget 
which  is  infectious  and  which  is  very 
difficult  to  treat  successfully.  For  the 
common  caked  bag  trouble,  hot  water 
applications  seem  to  be  as  good  as 
anything — some  shepherds  bathe  the 
udder  for  several  minutes  with  warm 
water  using  a  woolen  cloth — rubbing 
with  camphor  and  belladonna  has  been 
recommended.  Rubbing  in  melted  pure 
hog  lard  has  been  used. 

I  have  seen  a  harness  used  on  a  ewe 
to  hold  the  hot  application  in  place 
against  the  udder.  You  may  be  an 
oldtime  sheepman,  but  from  this  long 
range,  judging  from  what  you  say  in 
your  letter,  I  take  it  that  your  small 
flock  of  ewes  are  naturally  big  milk¬ 
ers  and  you  have  been  lavish  with  a 
variety  of  excellent  feeds  and  perhaps 
have  not  milked  the  ewes  out  which 
must  be  done.  Plenty  of  milk  is  a 
good  fault  but  it  increases  the  hazard. 

If  this  does  not  answer  the  questions 
shall  be  glad  to  go  into  it  further.— 

M.  J.  S. 
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Soy  Beans  for  Hay  or  Silage 

'y'PIE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 
been  conducting  a  feeding  test  to 
determine  whether  soy  beans  were 
more  valuable  when  put  into  the  silo 
or  cured  and  fed  as  soy  beans  hay. 
Two  lots  of  cows  were  taken,  one  lot 
was  fed  silage  and  the  other  the  hay, 
until  the  middle  of  the  feed  period, 
when  the  procedure  was  reversed  and 
the  cows  which  had  been  getting  silage 
received  the  hay. 

The  difference  in  production  of  the 
two  lets  was  so  slight  that  the  station 
concludes  that  there  is  practically  no 
difference  in  the  feeding  value  of  soy 
bean  hay  and  soy  bean  silage.  The 
silo  can  be  used  to  advantage  when 
the  weather  is  such  that  the  soy  beans 
cannot  be  cured  into  hay.  The  station 
advises  one  load  of  damp  or  green  soy 
beans  and  two  loads  of  corn  for  silage. 


A  Visit  With  the  Editor 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

Here  lies  a  poor  woman  who  was 
always  tired, 

She  lived  in  a  house  where  help 
‘wasn’t  hire<j; 

Her  last  words  on  earth  were:  “Dear 
friends,  I  am  going 

To  where  there’s  no  cooking,  or 
washing,  or  sewing, 

For  everything  there  is  exact  to  my 
wishes. 

For  where  they  don’t  eat  there’s  no 
washing  of  dishes, 

I’ll  be  where  loud  anthems  will  always 
be  ringing, 

But  having  no  voice  I’ll  be  quit  of 
the  singing, 

Don’t  mourn  for  me  now,  don’t  mourn 
for  me  never, 

I  am  going  to  do  nothing  for  ever 
and  ever. 

This  one  was  evidently  supposed  to 
be  very  serious,  but  did  not  strike  me 
that  way: 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Betsy  Binn, 

Who  was  so  very  pure  within, 

She  burst  her  outer  shell  of  sin, 

And  hatched  herself  a  cherubim. 

How  do  you  men  like  this  one? 

Here  lies  my  wife, 

Here  let  her  lie. 

She’s  at  rest, 

«.  And  so  am  I. 

These  few  that  I  have  quoted  are  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  many  quaint,  curious 
and  humorous  epitaphs  that  have  been 
carved  upon  the  headstones  down 
through  the  years.  We  humans  are  a 
curious  lot  and  nowhere  are  we  more 
apt  to  show  our  eccentricities  than 
with  our  dead. 

But  of  course  the  great  majority  of 
epitaphs  are  more  serious  than  those  I 
have  quoted  above  and  some  of  them 
are  very  beautifully  expressed  senti¬ 
ment,  often  written  by  the  great  poets. 
In  an  early  issue  I  hope  to  give  you 
some  illustrations  of  fine  sentiment 
written  as  epitaphs. 


FARMALL  Plowing  and  Belt  Work 
Simply  Can’t  Be  Surpassed! 


THERE  is  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  the 
FARMALL  wherever  this  perfected  tractor 
appears.  On  all  crops,  on  all  jobs  in  field 
and  barnyard,  it  shows  the  power  farmer 
something  new  in  handling  and  efficiency?. 

Flowing  is  one  of  its  strongest  suits.  The 
Farmall  owner  goes  out  to  tackle  that  once- 
dreaded  job  with  interest  and  good  humor. 

He  has  learned  that  Farmall  and  its  plow 
will  move  handily  and  rapidly  over  the  fields 
and  leave  well-turned  furrows  behind,  in  ideal 
shape  for  the  operations  and  the  crops  to  follow. 

On  belt  work  it  is  the  same.  We  have 
dozens  of  positive  letters  from  owners. 

ejf  Begin  by  asking  the  M cCormick-Deering  dealer  where  you  can  see  a  FARMALL  on  the  job  jfc) 

International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  aLwTYfS  Chicago,  Illinois 


D.  M.  Hastings  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  writes,  “You 
deserve  a  pat  on  the  back  for  the  Farmall. 
Please  do  not  thank  me  for  this  as  it  is  well 
deserved.”  He  has  used  his  Farmall  on  every 
kind  of  work  including  many  belt  jobs. 

Remember  that  the  Harvester  engineers  de¬ 
voted  several  years  to  working  out  this  all¬ 
purpose,  all-crop,  all-year  design.  They  tried 
out  thoroughly  every  type  of  design.  When 
Farmall  was  right  for  all  drawbar,  belt  and 
power  take-off  work  they  offered  it  to  the 
farmer.  The  Farmall  is  the  one  all-purpose 
tractor  that  plants  and  cultivates,  too.  It  is 
the  feature  of  power  farming  today. 


YOURS— 

A  Complete  Roof 
Without  Charge 

on  any  Crasco  Silo  delivered  before 
January  1. 

Simply  order  now  instead  of  later,  and 
save  the  price  of  a  complete  roof ! 

Get  a  well-built  silo,  bound  with  steel 
rods,  with  latest,  improved  reinforced 
cross-tie  ladder,  and  rigid,  tight-fitting, 
easy-to-open  doors. 
Write  at  once  for  full 
information,  our  low 
prices,  and  special 
money-saving  early 
order  proposition. 
Write  now. 
CRAINE,  INC. 
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Taylor  Farms 

Jerseys 

T uberculin  tested  herd. 

15  Heifers  nearly  all  from  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Merit  dams — priced  to  sell 
immediately.  Wire  or  write  for 
appointment.  Young  Bulls. 

The  Taylor  Farms 

STAMFORD,  N.  Y. 


Box  180 
Norwich,  N. 


1 


Horse  Barn 
Eauivment 


STANCHIONS, 

Stalls.  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and  Feed  Car¬ 
riers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Go. 
185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FISHKILL  FARMS 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Hengerveld  Lake  Cedar 
Born  February  12,  1927 
Fishkill  Colantha  Bird  Sir  May 
Born  June  3,  1927 
Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  Inka  Bird 
Born  June  3,  1927 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


10  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves.^ 

EDGEW00D  DAIRY  FARMS, 


$25  ea.,  crated. 

Whitewater,  Wis. 


Big  Type  PIGS*™  0\»£,h 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Geo.  F.  Griffie,  Newville,  Pa. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 
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Milk  Prices 

'Y'HE  following  are  the  December 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 


Class 

League 

Producers 

Fluid  Milk . 

$3.42 

$3.32 

ft 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.20 

) 

A 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.36 

2 

B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2.61 

3 

Evap.  Cond. 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  . 

2.45 

2.20 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese... 

Based  on  New 

City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese. 

The  Sheffield  price  is  for  3%  Milk.  On  the  3.5% 
basis  it  is  $3.52. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  December.  1926  was 
$3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.95  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Butter  Market  Remains 
Unchanged 

CREAMERY  ‘Dec.  f, 

SALTED  Dec.  7  Nov.  30  1926 

Higher  than  extras.  52  -52'/2  52  -52%  54  -54'/2 

Extra  (92sc) .  5l'/2-  -51%  53%- 

84-91  score .  40'/2 -50  40%-50  41  -53 

Lower  Grades .  39'/2-40  39%-tO  38'/2-40 

There  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  butter  market  since  our  last  re¬ 
port.  The  trade  is  apparently  moving 
along  at  a  fair  rate.  In  some  quarters 
it  is  a  little  slow,  but  the  fact  that 
prices  are  holding  steady  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  that  the  market  is  in  a  fair 
shape,  and  undoubtedly  it  will  hold  so, 
at  least  between  now  and  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays. 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  lot 
of  high  grade  short  held  butter  is  be¬ 
ing  taken  from  the  freezers,  we  would 
see  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
price  column  of  fresh  goods.  The  trade 
has  been  useing  a  lot  of  this  fancy 


STATE 

FLATS 

Fresh  Fancy  .... 
Fresh  Average.. 

Held  Fancy . 

Held  Average... 


Dec.  7 


-29 


Nov.  30 


28% -29 


butter  that  has  only  been  in  the  re¬ 
frigerators  a  short  time,  and  buyers 
find  these  lines  attractive  because  the 
prices  are  right.  Production  remains 
unchanged.  In  some  quarters  dairies 
are  on  full  winter  production,  while 
others  are  still  changing  over.  It  is 
the  belief  in  the  trade  that  when  we 
get  fully  on  the  winter  basis,  we  will 
see  a  little  more  butter  coming  for¬ 
ward. 

The  consuming  trade  is  holding  up 
very  well,  not  only  on  fancy  lines,  but 
on  the  intermediate  grades,  although 
these  lines  are  very  well  supplied. 

Cheese  Prices  Strengthening 

Dec.  I, 

1926 

24% -25% 

25'/2-27 
24  -25 

The  cheese  market  is  apparently  in 
for  another  slight  increase  because  the 
strength  in  the  west  is  beginning  to  be 
more  noticeable.  High  prices  on  both 
fresh  and  held  goods  are  reported. 
Canada  has  ceased  to  be  a  factor  and 
with  New  York  state  turning  out  very 
little  cheese,  it  is  quite  natural  that  we 
should  see  such  a  strong  situation  ex¬ 
isting.  There  is  not  enough  fresh 
cheese  in  the  market  to  warrant  a 
price  quotation.  Certainly,  if  we  had 
any  fresh  cheese,  it  would  be  way 
above  last  year’s  level.  In  fact,  there 
is  very  little  New  York  held  cheese, 
and  this  is  very  difficult  to  buy  at 
quoted  prices.  We  look  for  a  higher 
price  next  week.  Another  factor  of 
the  market  is  that  there  is  practically 
no  under  grade  cheese  in  the  trade. 

Egg  Market  Recovers  Slightly 


—  Get  More  Money— 

Skunk,  Muskrat, 
Coon,  Mink,  Opossum,  | 
Fox,  Weasel,  Wolf. 

Be  sure  of  best  prices. 
Write  for  price  list  now. 


BENJAMIN  DORMAN 

Famous  Among  Trappers  for  20  fears 

147  West  24"-  St.  NewYork 


NEARBY  WHITE 

Hennery 

Dec.  7 

Nov.  30 

Dec.  1, 

1926 

Selected  Extras  . 

57-58 

55-56 

66-68 

Average  Extras  .... 

54-56 

52-54 

-65 

Extra  Firsts  . 

50-53 

50-51 

63-64 

Firsts  . 

48-49 

48-49 

61-62 

Gathered  . 

38-51 

38-51 

45-64 

Pullets  . 

40-43 

40-43 

44-50 

Pewees  . 

35-36 

35-36 

42 

BROWNS 

Hennery  . 

63-64 

61-63 

65-68 

Gathered  . 

47-62 

44-60 

43-64 

Cockerels  from 

Pedigreed  Layers 

We  have  fifty  Leghorn  cockerels 
for  sale  that  come  from  stock  trap- 
nested  and  culled  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  If  you  intend  to  in¬ 
troduce  new  vigorous  blood  into 
your  stock  for  increase  in  egg  yield 
or  for  production  show  purposes, 
write  for  full  information. 

Fishkill  Farms 

Poultry  Dept. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  New  York  State  Cer¬ 
tification  Association  Member  of 
New  York  State  record  of  Per¬ 
formance • 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry1.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market.  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy, 
Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


The  egg  market  has  made  some  re¬ 
covery  during  the  past  week,  and  we 
are  glad  to  report  a  two  cent  increase. 
This  has  held  not  only  true  of  white 
eggs,  but  brown  eggs  as  well.  Fancy 
browns  are  continuing  very  scarce  and 
prices  are  getting  so  high  that  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  diverted  to  stocks  in  the 
warehouses.  Technical  qualities  are  in 
demand  and  the  critical  trade  is  pay¬ 
ing  the  price.  It  is  most  unusual  to 
see  such  a  differential  existing  with 
browns  on  the  top  side  of  whites.  Re¬ 
ports  from  the  west  state  that  the 
colder  weather  has  brought  about  a 
firmer  situation  there.  Receipts  of 
white  eggs  from  near  by  points  are  on 
the  increase,  and  in  some  quarters  they 
are  not  clearing  very  closely,  although 
it  has  been  the  rule  that  most  of  the 
receivers  of  near-bys,  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  able  to  keep  their  floors  pretty 
well  cleared. 

Live  Poultry  Prices  Higher 


FOWLS 


Dec.  7 


Nov.  30 


Dec.  I, 

1926 


Colored  . 

25-29 

21-26 

25-28 

Leghorn  .  . 

21-22 

17-20 

16-19 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

20-30 

19-30 

20-22 

Leghorn  .  . 

18-21 

18-20 

17-20 

BROILERS  . 

30-40 

35-42 

-35 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

35-42 

20-25 

-45 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

23-28 

23-28 

30-35 

GEESE  . 

26-28 

-30 

Live  poultry 

prices 

have  shown 

an 

increase  over  last  week’s  quotations, 
hut  at  this  writing  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  long  they  are  going  to  exist. 
New  York  had  one  day  of  bad  weather, 
hut  it  soon  riverted  to  summery  condi¬ 
tions  which  more  or  less  react  against 
the  good  of  the  trade.  The  bright  spot 
in  the  market  is  the  fact  that  inquiry 
for  fancy  fowls  is  holding  up  very  well. 
Fancy  chickens  are  also  selling  well, 
but  the  whole  tone  of  this  line  of  goods 
is  not  quite  as  strong  as  fancy  fowls. 
Express  fowls  have  been  in  light  sup¬ 
ply,  and  fancy  stock  has  been  selling 
quickly,  both  colored  and  Leghorn. 

The  warm  weather  has  had  a 
marked  effect  on  ducks  and  geese.  Be¬ 
fore  Thanksgiving  we  had  a  real  boom 
market  on  farm  fattened  geese.  With 
continued  mildness,  characteristic  of 


dropped  off,  in  some  instances,  as  much 
as  four  cents  per  pound. 

Turkeys  are  showing  a  better  tone. 
They  have  been  in  a  heavy  supply,  and 
trade  has  really  not  wanted  them. 
During  the  last  day  or  so  there  has 
been  an  improvement,  however,  and  we 
look  for  a  greater  recovery  during  the 
next  couple  of  weeks. 

Capons  are  not  yet  wanted  apparent¬ 
ly,  for  inquiry  is  quite  dull,  and  there 
is  not  enough  trade  to  warrant  quo¬ 
tations. 

Rabbits  are  a  little  firmer,  although 
prices  have  not  improved  greatly,  the 
range  still  being  from  22  to  25  cents. 
Undoubtedly  we  will  see  a  better  rab¬ 
bit  situation  when  we  get  closer  to  the 
New  Year. 


The  Potato  Market  Dull 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack . 

...  Dec.  7 

Nov.  30 

Bulk.  180  lbs . 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack . 

...  3.40-3.85 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

PENNA. 

2.60-3.10 

2.60-3.00 

150  lb.  sack . 

3.25-3.70 

3.25-3.60 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

LONG  ISLAND 

3.25-3.50 

150  lb.  sack . 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

3.50-3.75 

3.50-3.65 

3.90-4.15 

4.00-4.25 

Dec.  I, 
1926 


4.75-5.00 

4.50-4.75 

5.25-5.60 


The  potato  market  is  still  a  very  dull 
affair.  Although  here  and  there  we  see 
a  very  slight  improvement,  the  change 
for  the  better  is  not  yet  so  apparent 
that  we  can  actually  sit  back  and  feel 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 


Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:00  to  12:15  A.  M. 
Eastern  Standard  time. 


good  about  it.  Some  lines  of  Long 
Island’s  are  selling  a  little  better,  and 
this  is  also  true  of  some  lines  of 
Maines.  Not  enough  States  and  Penn- 
sylvanias  are  entering  the  trade  to 
really  establish  quotations.  What 
states  are  coming  in  are  selling  around 
$3.50  for  180  pounds,  the  prices  rang¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  $3.40  to  $3.85  for 
a  few'  pet  marks.  The  weather,  as  in 
many  other  cases  of  the  trade,  has 
been  very  summery,  and  this  has 
worked  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
trade.  If  the  weather  would  only  set¬ 
tle  down  to  one  thing  or  the  other  it 
would  help.  The  unseasonable  charac- 
terists  of  the  past  week,  have  only 
served  to  kill  trade. 


Feeds 

FUTURES 

and 

Grains 

Dec.  4, 

(At  Chicago) 

Dec.  7 

Nov.  3 

1926 

Wheat  . . 

1.29% 

1.27% 

1.39% 

Corn  . 

.91 

•  88% 

.753/4 

Oats  . 

•52  (4 

.49% 

■44% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York ) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

1.53% 

1-51% 

1.543% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yet. 

1.10% 

1.063/4 

■92% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 

.653/4 

-61 3/4 

.55% 
Dec.  4, 

(At  Buffalo) 

Dec.  3 

Nov.  26 

1926 

Grade  Oats  . . 

38.50 

37.50 

33.00 

Spring  Bran  . 

33.00 

33.00 

28.50 

Hard  Bran  . 

35.50 

35.50 

31.00 

Standard  Mids  .... 

33.00 

33.50 

29.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  .  . 

42.00 

42.00 

35.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

39.50 

39.50 

33.50 

Red  Dog  . 

44.00 

44.00 

38.50 

Wh.  Hominy  _ 

41.00 

40.00 

33.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

38.00 

37.00 

34.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

39.50 

38.50 

32.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

39.50 

39.00 

31.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

48.50 

48.00 

42.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

43.00 

43.00 

28.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

46.50 

46.50 

31.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 

49.00 

49.00 

32.00 

34%  0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

46.25 

46.00 

43.00 

.  The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  tlie  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Hay  Prices  Lower 

Hay  prices  have  lowered  a  little  of 
late,  but  with  decline  the  market  shows 
steadier  and  better  demand  for  top 
grades.  On  top  of  this  receipts  are 
light,  and  this  will  undoubtedly  stimu¬ 
late  more  activity  among  buyers.  Tim¬ 
othy  No.  1  bringing  $22.00  on  top 
marks,  with  other  grades  ranging  all 
the  way  down  to  $13.00.  Strange  to 
say,  timothy  white  clover  mixed  in  the 
best  quality  is  selling  on  par  with  No. 


bringing  $25.00  for  anything  that 
grades  No.  1.  Rye  straw  is  still  sell¬ 
ing  from  $21.00  to  $22.00. 

Bean  Market  Unsteady 

There  has  been  no  material  change 
in  the  bean  market  of  late.  There  is 
a  little  strong  feeling  toward  pea  beans 
the  sentiment  carrying  the  values  on 
some  as  far  up  as  $6.50,  although  the 
market  on  the  whole  is  $6.00  to  $6.35. 
Red  kidneys  show  a  weaker  trend,  and 
it  looks  as  though  they  would  suffer  a 
slight  decline,  values,  at  this  writing 
December  6th  being  $7.50  to  $8.00.  We 
still  need  bean  weather  to  help  the 
market. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

The  apple  market  continues  with  no 
material  change  in  prices.  Demand 
has  not  been  quite  so  good  of  late,  ex¬ 
cept  on  extremely  fancy  marks,  which 
has  left  the  market  a  little  irregular. 
The  best  McIntosh  apples  in  barrels 
are  still  bringing  $11.00,  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  premium  here  and  there,  but 
not  frequent  enough  to  warrant  quota¬ 
tion.  Greenings  are  holding  up  to 
their  former  performance,  selling  al¬ 
most  on  par  with  McIntosh  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  some  of  the  larger  sorts 
bringing  $11.00.  Baldwins  both  from 
the  Hudson  Valley  and  Western  New 
York  are  quoted  at  $7.00  as  a  top  on 
2  V2  inch,  with  premiums  for  larger 
sizes.  Ben  Davis  are  seldom  good 
enough  to  bring  better  than  .$4.00, 
while  Northern  Spies  are  quoted  as 
high  as  $8.50.  Rome  beauties  are 
quoted  as  high  as  $7.00,  with  Wealthys 
covering  the  same  range. 

New  York  cabbage  has  shown  a  lit¬ 
tle  improvement  of  late.  Bulk  goods 
being  quoted  anywhere  from  $12.00  to 
$15.00.  This  is  about  a  $4.00  improve¬ 
ment.  As  yet,  however,  we  are  not 
getting  the  weather  to  give  the  needed 
support  to  the  trade. 

The  celery  market  is  quiet.  One 
great  criticism  is  that  there  has  been 
a  lot  of  ordinary  quality  stock  thrown 
on  the  trade.  According  to  recent  re¬ 
ports  on  celery,  twenty-two  cold  stor¬ 
age  houses  report  about  545,000  crates 
of  celery  on  hand  on  the  first  of  De¬ 
cember  with  approximately  459,000 
being  in  Wayne  county  alone.  The 
same  time  a  year  ago  Wayne  County 
reported  approximately  367,000  crates, 
with  holdings  outside  of  Wayne  County 
about  the  same  as  this  year.  In  other 
words,  we  have  about  90,000  more 
crates  of  celery  on  hand  this  year  than 
last. 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

The  live  calf  market  still  holds  the 
same  as  a  week  ago  with  $17.00  repre¬ 
senting  the  top  of  the  market,  the 
most  of  the  trade  averaging  from 
$12.50  to  $16.00. 

Steers  have  shown  up  stronger  and 
higher,  the  choice  prime  marks  going 
as  high  as  $15.75,  with  most  all  of  the 
good  to  choice  averaging  from  $13.25 
to  $14.00. 

Bulls  are  steady  to  firm,  a  few  se¬ 
lected  ranging  as  high  as  $8.50,  but 
most  of  the  heavy  fat  states  selling 
anywhere  from  $'7.50  to  $8.00,  with 
common  stock  as  low  as  $5.00. 

Cows  are  also  steady,  a  few  selected 
selling  up  to  $7.50  with  most  of  the 
heavy  fat  states  from  $6.00  to  $7.00. 
Others  range  all  the  way  from  $3.00 
up. 

Quality  considered,  the  lamb  market 
is  steady.  A  few  states  are  still  bring¬ 
ing  $15.00  for  very  choice  stock,  but 
most  of  the  arrivals  seldom  bringing 
better  than  $14.75.  Others  selling  as 
low  as  $9.00  depending  on  quality. 

Hogs  are  still  irregular,  Yorkers 
weighing  up  to  150  pounds  only  oc¬ 
casionally  bringing  better  than  $9.75, 
a  few  reaching  $10.00.  Heavier 
weights  generally  bringing  around 
$9.50. 

Rabbits  show  a  lettle  better  senti¬ 
ment,  but  they  still  fail  to  bring  bet¬ 
ter  than  twenty-five  cents  a  pound. 


Rats  cause  an  enormous  loss  on 
farms.  Efficient  ways  of  fighting 
them  are  given  in  Farmers  Bulletin 
1533— Rat  Control.  Write  to  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Publications,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 


1 
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News  From  Among  the  Farmers 

4  ,  _ 

Sudden  Freeze  May  Injure  New  Jersey  Peach  Orchards 


The  first  Sunday  in  December  finds 
South  Jersey  fast  in  the  grip  of  a  real 
blizzard.  Trees  are  covered  wtih  ice, 
the  roads  are  unsafe  without  chains 
and  the  young  folks  are  having  the 
time  of  their  lives  with  their  sleds  on 
the  hill  sides. 

Contrast  this  picture  with  just  four 
days  previous.  On  December  first,  the 
temperature  was  up  to  70  degrees.  As¬ 
paragus  was  to  be  found  in  some  of 
the  fields  where  the  ground  had  been 
worked.  Gardeners  were  still  picking 
ever  bearing  strawberries  and  roses 
were  still  in  bloom  in  many  gardens. 

Of  course  the  late  fruiting  of  crops 
have  been  more  or  less  of  a  freak,  but 
the  condition  of  fruit  buds,  particular¬ 
ly  peaches,  may  yet  cause  some  con¬ 
cern  among  the  orchardists.  In  talk¬ 
ing  with  some  big  growers  on  Decem¬ 
ber  the  first,  they  told  us  that  the 
buds  were  quite  green  and  soft  but 
they  had  not  put  out  enough  as  yet  to 
do  any  damage.  Their  greatest  con¬ 
cern  seamed  to  be  whether  the  tem¬ 
perature  would  hold  at  moderate  levels 
for  a  time  yet  to  come.  They  feared 
a  sudden  drop  to  zero  with  the  buds 
so  full  of  moisture,  they  might  freeze 
and  be  ruined.  In  the  group  was  one 
of  the  biggest  orchardists  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
high  temperatures  had  not  brought 
the  buds  forward  enough  as  yet  to 
cause  any  injury. 

Speaking  of  peaches,  one  of  these 
big  growers  told  of  his  experience  the 
past  season  with  shipping  peaches  to 
the  South.  It  developed  that  he  ship¬ 
ped  fruit  in  solid  cars  to  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  and  they  were  then  redistri¬ 
buted  to  all  parts  of  the  state,  includ¬ 
ing  Miami,  Key  West,  Tampa  and 
Havana.  The  fruit  was  of  the  very 
finest,  it  had  been  carefully  packed, 
shipped  under  refrigeration  and  had 
arrived  in  the  retailers’  stores  in  per¬ 
fect  condition  and  the  shipper  did  not 
receive  a  complaint  from  a  single  crate 
that  he  shipped  to  the  South. 

Japanese  Beetle  Inspection 
Service 

During  the  past  season,  New  Jersey 
had  a  market  for  some  $4,000,000  of 
farm  crops  beyond  the  Japanese  Beetle 
Quarantine,  because  of  the  inspection 


of  the  five-eights  basket  along  with  a 
few  other  packages  that  do  not  con¬ 
form  to  the  standardization  ideas  of 
market  experts. 

As  a  result  of  this  committee  action, 
the  officials  of  the  South  Jersey  Farm¬ 
ers  Exchange,  Woodstown,  called  the 
Grangers,  canners  and  others  together 
on  December  2  to  see  what  could  be 
done  to  retain  the  five-eights  basket. 

H.  A.  Spillman,  of  Washington,  had 
been  called  to  appear  before  the 
Grangers  and  present  the  reasons  why 
the  U.  S.  Department  and  others 
wanted  to  abolish  the  five-eights  bas¬ 
ket.  About  forty  representative 
grangers  were  present  and  all  took  a 
decided  stand  that  the  abolishment  of 
the  five-eights  would  work  a  real  hard¬ 
ship  on  the  growers.  It  was  the  con¬ 
tention  of  Mr.  Spillman  that  the  main 
object  in  abolishing  the  five-eights  bas¬ 
ket  was- to  reduce  the  number  of  bas¬ 
ket  sizes  for  the  manufacturers  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  trade.  No  claim  was 


made  that  it  deceived  the  public  or 
that  it  was  a  short  weight  package. 

The  grangers  pleaded  to  have  the 
bill  changed  to  permit  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  package  so  that  it  could 
be  used  as  a  picking  basket.  The  De¬ 
partment  took  the  stand  they  would 
be  unwilling  to  permit  its  manufacture 
even  though  the  farmers  were  willing 
that  it  be  prohibited  as  a  market  pack¬ 
age.  The  Grangers  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  Department  to  insist 
that  the  bill  go  through  as  it  was 
formed  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
draft  a  new  bill,  making  the  five- 
eights  basket  a  standard  package  and 
get  back  of  the  bill  and  see  that  it  is 
passed. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
State  Grange,  Atlantic  City  during  the 
session  and  take  steps  towards  having 
the  proposed  bill  drafted  and  have  it 
ready  for  introduction  into  Congress 
very  shortly.  By  the  time  this  reaches 
( Continued  on  Page  18) 


News  from  the  “ North  Country 


>  y 


^HTH  the  mercury  hovering  around  County  Pomona  Grange  met  last 
five  degrees  above  zero  tonight,  Thursday  for  their  annual  meeting  and 
the  windows  covered  with  ice,  and  a  election  of.  officers.  Walter  Schloop  of 
hot  fire  going  in  the  furnace,  things  Denmark  was  elected  Master  and  L. 
begin  to  feel  and  look  like  real  winter  C.  Archer  of  Lowville  reelected  County 
weather  at  last.  The  cold  weather  Deputy.  Other  officers  reported  are: 
will  give  the  water  time  to  work  off  John  Patterson,  Turin,  overseer;  W.  C. 
again.  The  weather  man  says  that  Bachman,  Riverbank,  steward;  L.  G. 
here  in  Northern  New  York  we  had  Harris,  Copenhagen,  assistant  steward; 
only  three  days  that  were  clear,  with  Mrs.  L.  G.  Harris,  Copenhagen,  lady 
seven  cloudy,  and  twenty  that  were  assistant  steward;  O.  F.  Ross,  Low- 
stormy  during  the  month  just  past,  ville,  lecturer;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Freeman, 
Rivers  and  brooks  are  again  run-  Leyden  .chaplain;  Herbert  Goodrich, 
ning  full  and  overflowing,  and  dirt  Glenfield,  treasurer;  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hill, 
roads  have  become  nearly  impassable  Denmark,  secretary;  F.  H.  Loucks, 
for  cars.  If  not  too  badly  torn  up,  the  Lowville,  gate  keeper;  Mrs.  Glen 
freeze  up  will  help  make  them  passa-  Seeley,  New  Bremen,  Ceres;  Mrs.  Ern- 
ble  once  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  est  Roberts,  Copenhagen,  Pomona; 
many  of  our  clay  roads  are  more  easi-  Mrs.  Genevieve  O’Brien,  Harrisburg, 
ly  negotiated  after  cold  weather  sets  Flora. 

in  than  any  time  during  the  fall  or  The  gasoline  tax  came  in  for  discus¬ 
spring.  Another  thing  that  prevails  sion,  and  the  Grange  went  on  record 
not  only,  in  the  North  Country,  but  as  favoring  a  two  cent  tax  with  the 
apparently  in  most  rural  communities  accruing  revenue  to  be  returned  to  the 
in  this  state,  is  that  the  monies  appro-  counties  for  maintenance  and  con- 
priated  for  road  work  are  mostly  being  struction  of  roads.  The  Grange  also 
used  for  building  town,  county  and  favored  an  increase  of  state  aid  for 
state  roads,  and  the  majority  of  the  county  fairs. 


^uaiauuuc,  . . dirt  roads  are  being  left  with  at  best 

service  that  was  maintained.  Some-  „  a  superficial  going  over  with  a  scraper  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus  Meet 

at  some  time  after  the  frosts  are  out  The  Jefferson  County  Farm  and 
in  the  spring,  or  no  attention  at  all. 


thing  over  2,000  carloads  of  farm  pro¬ 
duce  in  addition  to  the  hundreds  of 
truck  loads  were  marketed  beyond  the 
quarantine  lines  because  they  had  been 
inspected  and  found  free  of  the  beetles. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  complaint  by 
?.  group  of  shippers  and  farmers  who 
wanted  the  quarantine  removed  and  be 
permitted  to  ship  indiscrimately  with¬ 
out  even  passing  the  fruit  through  the 
packing  house  or  over  a  grading  table. 
In  a  talk  with  Loren  B.  Smith  of  the 
Japanese  Beetle  Laboratory,  Moores- 
town,  we  were  told  that  other  states 
would  have  set  up  a  strict  embargo 
against  the  beetle  and  our  fruits  and 
we  would  not  have  been  able  to  move 
them  under  any  condition.  The  pro¬ 
viding  of  a  market  for  2,000  carloads 
of  produce  that  returned  the  grower 
over  four  millions  was  a  big  factor  in 
the  better  agricultural  condition  that 
now  prevails  in  South  Jersey. 


We  Should  Copy  Vermont’s 
Good  Dirt  Roads 

After  having  viewed  and  tried  out 


Home  Bureau  Association  held  its  an¬ 
nual  session  on  Wednesday  last.  M. 
W.  Cheever,  Chaumont,  and  Burt  L. 
Johnson  of  Calcium  were  elected  di- 
i-ectors  for  three  years  each  in  the 


the  dirt  roads  in  a  few  sections  here,  Farm  Department;  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Fos- 
and  the  gravel  and  dirt  roads  in  Ver-  ter>  Watertown  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Put- 
mont  this  past  summer  where  judicious  nam  of  Redwood  were  elected  directors 
scraping  and  smoothing  is  carried  on  for  three  years  each  in  the  Home  De- 
all  through  the  season  at  a  relatively  partment.  A  good  attendance  of  in- 
low  cost  per  mile  I  understand,  we  are  terested  folk  seemed  to  point  to  the 
moved  to  wonder  whether  it  might  good  condition  of  each  of  the  depart- 
not  be  better  to  somewhat  delay  the  ments  at  this  time.  The  Home  Bureau 
strenuous  building  of  new  roads,  and  reported  that  they  have  a  membership 
spend  a  part  of  the  money  in  giving  of  685  as  compared  with  only  600  a 


most  of  our  communities  better  road 


year  ago.  At  noon  a  tasty  dinner 


Fight  to  Retain  Five-Eights 
Basket 

The  five-eights  basket,  is  again  in 
the  limelight  in  the  counties  of  Burl- 
ingtom,  Camden,  Gloucester,  Salem 
and  Cumberland.  Following  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Washington  in  October  of  Farm 
Bureau  leaders,  representatives  of  the 
International  Apple  Shippers,  the 
American  League  of  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  others,  it  was  decided  to 
draw  up  a  bill  for  presentation  to 


Plessis,  where  one  farmer  keeps  a 
small  scraper  of  his  own,  and  goes  over 
the  stretch  of  dirt  road  from  his  place 
to  the  county  road  a  half  mile  or  more 
distant.  It  was  as  different  as  could 
be  from  the  condition  of  the  road  from 
his  place  on  down,  away  from  the 
county  road. 


(Continued  on  Page  18) 


^RCADY  “Sweet  Sixteen”dairy 
feed  has,  for  many  years, 
been  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular,  moderate-priced  dairy  feeds 
and  is  used  profitably  in  large 
quantities  in  the  leading  dairy 
sections  of  America.  Ask  your 
dealer — if  he  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  today  for  FREE  Arcady 
“Sweet  Sixteen”  Dairy  Feed  book¬ 
let,  dealer’s  name,  etc.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Arcady  Farms  Milling  Co., 
Dept.  S3  Brooks  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


FI 

IEI 

r*  WRITE  TODAY  for 
r  FREE  ARCADY 
L  DAIRY  BOOKLET 

_ 

SAW 


Frames.  Everything  you  need  for  working  in 
timber.  Send  for  my  new  chart,  “ How  to  Select 
Your  Engine”— theresu’tof  68  years  Engine 
Building  Experience.  ED.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

°889  Oakland  Ave.,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
6809  T.iberty  Ave..  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


kS  LOW  AS  $10 


Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices . 
Guaranteed  —  backed  by  $10,000  bond. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


3aws  firewood,  lumber,  <ath.  costs,  etc  Ripping 
;able  can  be  attached  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
xiade  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money-making 
prices  Also  H.  &  2.  all  stee' 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  lobs 


Guaranteed 


Write  oday  tor  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  ali  kinds  saws  engines 
feeo  mills,  concrete  mixers  anc 
fence,  Ford&Fordson  Attachments, 
etc  Full  ot  3urnrising  bargains. 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO 
Box  44  Belleville,  Pa, 


Sprayers  of  all  Types 


^  “Friend”  M’f’g  Co. 

Gasport,  N.  \ 


mar 


facilities,  and  in  repairing  and  keeping  was  served  through  the  arrangements 
those  that  are  already  built.  The  of  Mrs.  j  B  Smith  and  Mrs.  A.  T. 
“King”  road  drag  that  is  used  so  sue-  Foster,  and  the  afternoon  session  was 
cessfully  in  the  middle  and  farther  held  right  there  at  the  tables,  giving  a 
west  states,  or  some  similar  sort  of  sort  Gf  banquet  impression  instead  of 
road  hone  works  wonders  where  used  the  serious  complexion  of  a  standard 
as  it  should  be.  I  drove  over  a  short  business  session.  Harold  B.  Johnson, 
section  of  road  this  summer  near 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


|  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds^B 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving^ 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

Ithe  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  mo. 

Dept.  A  CP8TIAHD.  it,  T. 


ICE 


PLOWS 

TOOLS 


Plows  $22.  up. 

WM.  H.  PRAY,  Mfr., 
La  Grangeville,  N.  Y. 


Lewis  County  Pomona  Grange 
Meets 

This  is  the  season  for  countywide 


HARRIS  Tested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  BREWERS’  YEAST 


THE  selection  of  a  brand  of  cod  liver  oil 

i 


today  presents  a  puzzling  problem — Ameri¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  red,  yellow,  etc. 


vitamins  A  and  D.  Play  safe  —  buy  your  oil 
from  a  house  of  established  reputation. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Experiment 
Stations  and  thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct. 

30  gal.  freight  collect,  $37.50 
5  gal.  exp.  collect,  $9.00  1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50 

HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

TUCKAHOE.  N.  Y. 


Harris  Laboratories  make  quality  products 
for  physicians,  hospitals  and  veterinarians. 
They  were  the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen.  This  oil  is  carefully  tested  for  potent 
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An  Amazing  New-Type 

No -Buckle  Harness 


Test  It  30  Days  FREE 


MAGINE  a  new-type  harness  without  a  buckle  on  it 
to  fuss  with!  No  rings  to  rub  and  gnaw  through  the 
leather!  Not  a  single  hole  punched  in  a  strap  to  weaken 
it!  Proved  by  actual  test  to  be  three  times  stronger 
than  buckle  harness.  And  fits  any  horse 
perfectly!  No  wonder  so  many  farmers 
everywhere  say  “one  set  of  this  new-type 
Walsh  is  worth  three  sets  of  any  other 
harness.” 


A  New  Era  In  Harness  Making 


For  over  a  decade  Walsh  has  been  saving 
money,  real  big  money,  for  farmers.  Think 
of  it!  Millions  of  dollars  in  good,  hard  cash 
saved  for  farmers  through  the  ingenuity  of 
Walsh  harness  inventions.  Nowhere  else 
can  you  get  harness  even  remotely  like  this. 

For  Walsh  has  over  70  patents  covering  every 
part  of  Walsh  harness.  Now  comes  the 
amazing  new-type  Walsh  harness- — the  greatest  step  for¬ 
ward  in  harness  making  ever  announced  to  farmers. 

Unbreakable — Repairs  Eliminated 

The  sheer  brute  strength  of  this  new  type  harness  is 
astonishing,  yes,  almost  unbelievable.  Note  below  the 


GUARANTEED 
FOR  3  YEARS 

This  new-type,  no-buckle 
harness  is  the  only  har¬ 
ness  ever  made  in  Amer¬ 
ica  that  is  backed  by  an 
iron  clad,  printed  3-year 
guarantee.  Walsh,  the 
biggest  harness  maker  in 
America,  stands  back  of 
it  and  makes  it  good  to 
the  last  letter. 


fastened  one  end  on  a  tractor  and  the  other  on  the  plows 
and  put  the  plows  in  the  ground  as  deep  as  the  tractor 
could  pull  it  in  low  gear.  You  said  this  harness  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  break.  Now  I  know  it  is.”  This 
test  was  backed  up  by  hundreds  of  others 
made  recently  by  farmers  like  yourself. 
Many  of  these  are  outlined  for  you  in  the 
great  Walsh  harness  book  now  ready  for 
distribution. 


Free  Book 


In  this  book  are  outlined  special 
offers  to  farmers.  It  shows  you 
how  easily  you,  too.  can  test  this 
new-type  harness  for  30  days  at 
oar  expense — without  one  penny  of 
cost,  absolutely  no  obligation. 
After  you  make  your  30  day  test 
you  can  either  return  the  harness 
or  send  only  $7.50  and  pay  the 
modest  balance  by  the  month. 
Get  this  remarkable  book.  Simply  mail  the  coupon. 


NO-BUCKLE 
HARM 


remarkable  test  made  by  Wm.  A.  Wolley,  Route  2, 

Milan,  Ill.  He  writes:  “For  test  I  took  one  tug  and 

JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO.  Dept.  W-20  123  Wisconsin  Ave. 


Li 


James  M.  Walsh  Co.,  Dept.  W-20, 

123  Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  me  your  big  harness  book,  also  details  of 
your  new-type  no-buckle  harness  and  30  day  free 
test.  This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way 
whatever. 

Name  . 

P.  O . 

State  . . .  R.  F.  D . 


Ej 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Tresspassers  Out 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvanai.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  copy  of  this  great  story  of 
farm  life. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

461-4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


Become  Auto  ] 

Expert] 

McSweeny  Schools  quickly  train 
men  to  become  auto  and  tractor 
repair  experts  .Only  8  weeks  re¬ 
quired.  Most  successful  and 
practical  shop  methods  used. 
Graduates  go  into  business  for 
themselves  or  accept  big  pay 

$50to$125\ 

yc VfMtil 

jobs.  Get  big  auto  book  FREE. 

and  special  low  tuition  offer,  including  Railroad  Fare 
and  Board,  and  Free  General  Electrical  Training. 

MC  SWEENY  Auto,  Tractor  and  Electrical  Schools 
Dept.  28-T-2  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PUREBRED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites 

2  MONTHS  d»l  EACH 

OLD  tpTnUv  No  Papers 

Good  Fall  Rigs  which  will  be  ready  to  kill  for  win¬ 
ter  use.  Two  months  old.  Any  kind  you  want  for 

$3.50  Each 

C.  O.  D.  to  your  approval.  You  will  be  satisfied. 
Quality  Stock. 

Berkshire,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM 
W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop. 

151  Main  St.  P.  0.  Box  115  Stoneham,  Mass. 


FOR  Dire  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE  1  1  U  O  DELIVERY 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  Hog. 
These  are  ail  good  Blocky  Rigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00 
each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  1  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10 
days  and  if  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
monev  will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester — Berkshire,  or  Chester — Yorkshire  Cross. 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  tilled — no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  266  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

R.  S. — Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $5.50  each. 


Some  Comments  On 

Conditions  in  Mexico 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
any  change  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
improve  their  positions.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  church  leaders  and  the 
old  wealthy  land  holders. 

We  met  General  Gomez  when  we 
were  in  Mexico  last  spring.  He  was 
then  Governor  of  the  military  district 
of  Vera  Cruz.  When  our  special  train 
drew  into  the  station  at  Vera  Cruz 
from  the  banana  country  to  the  south, 
we  found  a  band  and  the  Mayor  of 
the  town  there  to  meet  us.  After 
speeches,  a  picture  together  in  the  sta¬ 
tion  and  a  ride  about  town  we  were 
taken  to  the  Officer's  Club  where  we 
were  individually  introduced  to  and 
each  personally  shook  hands  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Gomez.  We  found  him  a  sturdy, 
good  looking  middle  aged  man.  His 
up-turned  moustache,  his  neat  trim  ap¬ 
pearance  and  erect  bearing  gave  him 
an  ideal  military  character  even  though 
he  was  dressed  in  civilian  clothing.  We 
later  found  that  he  had  quite  general 
support  among  American  property 
holders  in  Mexico  because  of  his  ex¬ 
pressed  sympathy  with  their  situation. 
In  power  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
modified  the  Mexican  official  attitude 
toward  foreign  holdings  in  Mexico.  Ap¬ 
parently  he  also  had  the  tacit  support 
of  the  church  party  toward  which  he 
entertained  a  more  liberal  attitude. 

Votes,  Not  Arms,  Prevail 

I  would  not  undertake  to  defend 
Mexican  methods.  They  are  unthinka¬ 
ble  in  our  country.  On  the  other  hand 
I  would  not  judge  Mexicans  by  Ameri¬ 
can  standards.  The  backgrounds,  the 
environment  and  the  outlook  of  the 
Mexican  people  is  very  different  from 
our  own.  What  Generals  Gomez  and 
Serrano  forgot  was  that  they  were  liv¬ 
ing  in  at  least  a  theoretical  democracy 
where  notes  and  not  arms  are  used  to 
settle  public  questions.  They  went  out 
in  armed  rebellion.  The  government 
could  hardly  have  lived  if  it  had  not 
promptly  crushed  such  an  effort.  They 
undoubtedly  underestimated  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  Calles  gov¬ 
ernment  also.  That  they  did  not  have 
a  fair  chance  in  the  voting  does  not 
justify  their  armed  rebellion.  The  an¬ 
swer  to  that  problem  is  education  and 
the  gradual  evolution  of  real  democra¬ 
cy  in  Mexico.  Democratic  methods 
are  making  great  progress  in  our  sis¬ 
ter  country.  There  is  more  danger  to 
democratic  principles  there,  from  com¬ 
munistic  bolshevistic  doctrines,  than 
from  the  reactionary  church  and  prop¬ 
erty  groups. 

*  *  * 

Real  winter  is  at  last  here  on  De¬ 
cember  3rd.  The  thermometer  stands 
at  18  degrees  tonight.  We  have  had 
very  heavy  rains  over  a  good  part  of 
last  week  and  the  soil  goes  into  win¬ 
ter  quarters  even  more  completely  sat¬ 
urated  with  water  than  during  the  past 
two  falls.  This  may  mean  further 
freezing  injury  to  fruit  trees. — M.  C. 
Burritt,  Hilton,  N.  Y .,  Dec.  3,  ’27. 


Radiator  Repairs  are  Costly 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
only  necessary  to  add  water  occasion¬ 
ally;  has  no  injurious  effect  on  the 
metals  of  the  cooling  system;  in  the 
pure  distilled  grades  does  not  attack 
rubber  hose;  does  not  ruin  the  finish 
as  does  alcohol  if  spilt  on  the  car;  and 
in  many  ways  is  the  safest  and  most 
satisfactory  antifreeze  for  automobile 
use.  The  chief  objection  is  the  some¬ 
what  higher  price.  However,  it  can 
be  drained  out  in  the  spring  and  kept 
over  until  the  next  season  and  used 
over  and  over  again,  hence  the  yearly 
cost  is  not  as  great  as  one  would  ex¬ 
pect. 


Address  all  mail  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 
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On  the  Trail  of  John  Brown 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
man— a  martyr — had  been  legally 
done  to  death.  It  was  less  than 
eighteen  months  to  Sumter. 

The  brick  walls  of  the  old  Court 
House  where  Brown  was  tried  still 
stand.  It  was  not  burned  during  the 
war  but  it  was  thoroughly  wrecked — 
so  much  so  that  it  was  afterwards  en¬ 
tirely  rebuilt  so  far  as  the  interior  is 
concerned.  In  those  days  the  court¬ 
room  was  on  the  ground  floor  but  on 
rebuilding  it  was  changed  to  the  second 
story.  I  went  into  the  court-room 
thinking  that  perhaps  I  could  conjure 
again  the  ghosts  of  former  days.  It 
happened  that  a  term  of  court  was  in 
progress  and  that  once  again  the  ritual 
of  the  law  was  being  repeated.  The 
Judge  was  on  the  Bench  and  twelve 
good  men  and  true  were  in  the  Box. 
A  witness  was  being  examined  and  in 
his  hand  he  held  a  paper  from  which 
he  refreshed  his  memory  as  he  testi¬ 
fied,  while  the  opposing  lawyers  bick¬ 
ered  and  wrangled  in  the  professional 
no-offense-intended  way  that  lawyers 


Stone  marking  site  of  the  execution  of  John 
Brown,  Charlestown,  Virginia,  December  2, 
1859. 

do.  I  lingered  for  a  few  moments  but 
found  that  this  day  no  man  was  on 
trial  for  his  life  for  treason  against 
the  Peace  and  the  Honor  of  the 
Sovereign  State  of  Virginia  but  that 
the  plaintiff  was  praying  the  court  that 
justice  be  done  him  in  the  matter  of 
the  sale  of  a  second  hand  automobile 
and  that  he  claimed  damages  (includ¬ 
ing  costs  and  interest)  in  the  sum  of 
$329.35.  I  turned  away  sure  that  no 
history  was  being  made  that  would  be 
remembered  even  until  this  new  moon 
is  old. 

There  remained  yet  to  see  the  place 
where  John  Brown  died.  Sometimes 
in  seeking  information  you  find  that 
you  have  been  singularly  fortunate. 
On  the  street  I  saluted  an  elderly,  be- 
nigant  looking  gentleman  and  asked 
him  if  he  could  direct  me  to  the  spot. 
Yes:  he  was  very  familiar  with  the 
place  and  the  details.  In  fact  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  on  land  which  his  family 
owned.  From  the  Court  House  just 
go  north  one  block  on  Market  street, 
then  turn  east  four  blocks  to  the  top 
of  the  little  hill,  turn  into  the  front 
yard  of  a  brick  house  and  right  under 
the  window  on  the  lawn  I  would  find 
the  little  marker  set  to  show  the  exact 
spot  where  the  gallows  stood.  No — 
the  family  would  not  be  in  the  least 
annoyed  or  surprised  to  have  me  in¬ 
vade  their  premises — they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  curious  sight-seers.  I  found 
it  just  as  he  had  described  and  set  up 
my  tripod  and  photographed  it  without 
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Pressure -toughened  Rubber 

lets  you  enjoy  their  warmth,  comfort  and  protection  for  extra  months 


For  work  or  riding  in  the  car, 
thousands  of  women  choose  these 
4-buckte  Hi  •  Press  gaiters  because 
of  their  warmth  and  long  life. 


YOU  know  how  it  is  with  cloth- 
topped  arctics  and  gaiters  — 
you  can  wear  them  just  as  long  as 
their  rubber  soles  stay  good. 

So  Goodrich  starts  from  the  ground 
up.  All  the  rubber  in  Hi-Press  foot¬ 
wear  is  toughened  by  pressure  — 
strength  and  long  life  are  literally 
pressed  into  the  soles. 

Then  the  uppers  are  built  and  rein¬ 
forced  to  match  the  extra  strength 
of  these  remarkable  soles. 

What  is  the  result?  Today  it  takes 
more  than  50,000  department  and 


Men  keep  warm  and  get  more 
’’mileage,”  when  they  wear 
4-buckle  Hi-Press  gaiters  with 
pressure-toughened  soles. 


Black  ZIPPERS,  fleece-lined,  give  stylish, 
practical  protection ,  with  the  convenience  of 
the  genuine  HOOKLESS  FASTENER 
which  glides  so  easily  open  or  closed.  Be  sure 
the  name  ZIPPER  is  on  the  pair  you  buy. 


footwear  stores  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Goodrich  footwear. 

For  work  or  "dress  up” — for  walk¬ 
ing,  wading,  and  all  outdoor  activi¬ 
ties —  there  is  a  special  type  of 
Goodrich  Hi-Press  Rubber  Foot¬ 
wear  which  gives  longer  protection 
and  "long  run”  savings. 

The  b.  f.  Goodrich  Rubber  Company 

Established  1870  Akron,  Ohio 

In  Canada:  Canadian  Goodrich  Company 
Kitchener,  Ontario 


Listen  In  every  Wednesday  night,  Goodrich 
Radio  Hour  9:30  P.  M.  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  over  WEAF  and  the  Red  Network 


Goodrich 

HI-PRESS 
Rubber  Footwear 


REAL  RUBBER  BOOTS  -  10c  A  PAIR! 


Midgets,  of  course,  but  dandy  souvenirs.  Just 
2 'A  inches  high— boys  and  girls  can  find  many 
ways  to  have  fun  with  them.  Send  10c  in 
coin  or  stamps,  we’ll  send  them,  postpaid, 

Please  write  plainly  or  print.  Mail  to  “Boot 
Desk  2B,’  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany,  Ahron,  Ohio. 


NAME.. 


R.  F.D. 


CITY . . STATE. 


holder.  This  spot  was  open  fields  in 
John  Brown’s  time  but  it  is  a  well 
built  street  today.  Just  a  few  rods 
beyond  it,  however,  the  open  fields  still 
remain. 

The  jail  where  Brown  spent  the  last 
six  weeks  of  his  life  was  diagonally 
across  the  street  from  the  Court 
House.  Some  years  ago  the  jail  was 
torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  new 
Federal  Post  Office  and  somebody  who 
understood  the  value  of  such  things 
took  a  few  stones  from  the  old  jail 
and  from  them  made  a  little  monu¬ 
ment  and  on  it  set  a  small  bronze  tab¬ 
let  so  that  the  tradition  as  to  the  place 
may  never  be  forgotten. 

My  genial  informant  told  me  many 
other  circumstances.  Indeed  he 
seemed  to  be  rather  the  local  historian 
and  patriot.  He  said  that  it  was 
acknowledged  that  this  county  (Jeffer¬ 
son)  was  agriculturally  the  best  county 
in  the  two  Virginias— a  statement  that 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt.  He  told  me 
another  tale  less  easy  to  credit:  that 
this  rural,  fertile  county  was  theore- 
toically  loyal  and  elected  Unionist 
delegates  to  represent  it  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  which  passed  the  Ordinance  of 
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more  soldiers  to  the  Confederacy  than 
any  other  county  in  the  entire  South 
save  only  Richmond  City.  I  repeat  the 
statement  as  he  gave  it  to  me. 

The  day  of  John  Brown’s  death,  De¬ 
cember  2,  1859  was  bright  and  beauti¬ 
ful  and  warm  for  the  season  of  the 
year.  It  was  just  a  little  way — a 
short  half  mile  at  most — from  the  jail 
to  the  place  of  execution  and  the  hour 
was  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  brief  journey  was  made  in  a  two 
seated  wagon.  On  the  front  seat  was 
the  driver  and  undertaker  while  in 
the  rear  seat  sat  Brown  and  his  jailer- 
friend,  Capt.  John  Avis.  This  was  the 
same  Avis  who  the  night  before  had 
witnessed  Brown’s  last  Will  and  Testa¬ 
ment  and  in  whose  apartments  con¬ 
nected  with  the  jail  Brown  had  met 
his  wife  and  had  even  been  granted 
the  privilege  of  a  last  meal  with  her. 
Probably  John  Brown  was  altogether 
the  most  cheerful  and  composed  of 
any  one  in  the  party. 

During  the  brief  drive  he  looked 
around  him  with  simple  interest  over 
the  trim  fields  lying  brown  and  bare 
in  the  pale  December  sunshine  and  re¬ 
marked  as  casually  as  he  might  if  on 
a  morning  ride  to  church:  “This  is  a 


pleasure  of  seeing  it  before.”  I  like 
to  think  that  it  was  the  farmer  in 
John  Brown  that  spoke — for  he  had 
been  a  farmer  at  intervals  during  his 
wandering,  disordered  life  and  surely 
he  had  seen  much  country  in  his  time. 

A  half  hour  later  this  obscure 
drover — tanner — farmer,  this  forlorn 
and  weatherbeaten  pilgrim  of  many 
occupations  and  many  homes,  this 
zealot  of  battered  body  and  broken 
fortunes  had  ceased  to  be  obscure  and 
had  been  enrolled  among  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  that  high  company  who  in  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  immortal  and 
heroic  forever.  We — you  and  I — may 
count  ourselves  most  fortunate  and 
happy  if  we  may  come  to  the  gate  of 
the  Great  Adventure  as  did  John 
Brown — absolutely  unashamed  and 
unafraid. 

Considering  the  part  that  his  death 
played  in  confirming  and  solidifying 
public  opinion  both  North  and  South 
and  in  at  least  hastening  the  coming 
of  the  war  between  the  States,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  it  was  the  most 
dramatic  and  portentious  public  exe¬ 
cution  that  ever  took  place  in  America. 

i* )  All  of  the  pictures  were  taken 
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Style  Trends  in  the  Mid-Season’s  Clothes 


Lively  Colors  and  Fabrics  Give  Life  and  Becomingness  to  Winter  Garb 


STYLES  grow  more  fascinating 
each  day.  The  mid-season’s  col¬ 
lection  of  clothes  appears  in  the 
loveliest  of  sheer  woolens  and  velvets, 
in  lines  that  are  charmingly  graceful 
and  becoming. 

New  daytime  dresses  select  novelty 
woolens,  combined  woolens  with  metal, 
jersey,  angoras,  kashas,  and  the  sheer 
woolens,  including  soft  cashmeres, 
wool  georgette,  wool  voile  and  wool 
crepe.  Velvets  are  holding  their  own 
in  popularity.  Black  leads  the  pro¬ 
cession,  although  as  winter  progresses 
golden  browns,  gorgeous  blues,  and 
dull  red  velvets  appear.  Satin  and 
satin  crepe  bid  for  close  rivals.  Some 
shops  are  featuring  printed  crepe 
satins.  Pastel  satin  dresses  in  soft 
rose,  green,  blue,  and  the  warm  beige 
tones  ranging  to  rose,  are  quite  new. 
They  are  lovely  for  dressy  occasions 
and  help  to  brighten  the  winter  coats. 

Tweed  is  universally  liked  for  ser¬ 
vice  fabrics  for  coats,  suits  and  wraps. 
Tweed  suits  consist  of  a  three-quarter 
or  full  length  coat  with  matching  skirt 
and  a  crepe  blouse  for  dress  or  a 
sweater  in  matching  color  for  every¬ 
day  wear.  The  sweaters  are  rather 
loosely  woven  to  give  a  lacy  effect  and 
show  irregular  necklines. 

An  All-occasion  Costume 

Rather  flattering  are  the  tailored 
coats  of  plain  or  quilted  velveteen  in 
navy,  brown,  and  black  with  matching 
tailored  crepe  frocks.  They  serve  for 
an  all-occasion  costume  because  the 
coat  fabric  is  dressy,  especially  when 
worn  -with  a  fur  scarf. 

Purple  is  the  new  launch  in  color. 
It  appears  in  close-fitting  hats,  flower 
bouquets,  or  in  unusual  scarfs  and  cos¬ 
tume  jewelry.  Browns,  ranging  from 
the  golden  shades  to  the  very  dark, 
are  good  with  navy.  Black,  warm 
tans,  and  grays  are  favorites.  As  win¬ 
ter  progresses,  bright-colored  hats, 
flowers,  and  scarfs  appear  to  add  the 
dash  of  color  to  costumes. 

As  to  lines,  there  is  a  straight  and 
slim  interpretation  of  the  silhouette 
even  though  there  is  a  recognition  to 
flares,  blousings,  godets,  and  drapes. 
Tiers  are  still  good.  Waistlines  are 
subject  to  a  slight  raising  and  skirts 
are  a  trifle  longer.  Of  course,  the 
evening  dress  of  the  period  or  buffant 
style  is  made  quite  long,  especially  at 
the  back.  For  daytime  clothes  you  are 
conscious  of  a  slight  addition  in  length 
which  really  amounts  to  about  twTo 
inches. 

A  Smart  Two-piece  Suggestion 

The  two-piece  or  two-piece  sugges¬ 
tion  as  illustrated  in  the  dress  shown 
to  extreme  left  is  smart.  Pleats  and 
front  flares  hold  favor  and  the  irregu¬ 
lar  hemline  adds  length  at  one  or  both 
sides  or  at  back. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
collarless  necks  and  we  appreciate  the 
simplicity  of  the  square,  V,  and  be¬ 
coming  round  necks  which  are  some¬ 
times  varied  with  a  slash  at  the  front 
or  side. 

Sleeves  are  graceful.  The  majority 
of  them  mould  the  arm  and  have  add¬ 
ed  softeners  in  shirrings  at  the  wrists. 

Good  tailoring,  smart  stitching,  in¬ 
sert  sections  and  elaborate  use  of  but¬ 
tons  are  noticed  in  new  trimmings. 
Angora  and  hairy  surfaced  fabrics 
have  popularized  the  use  of  angora 
yarn  trims.  It  shows  up  in  embroider¬ 
ies  on  collars,  cuffs,  and  belts. 

Dresses  are  designed  as  a  perfect 
background  for  jev/elry  and  accessor¬ 
ies.  Costume  jewelry  comes  in  lovely 
colors  in  rose,  acquamarine,  turquoise, 
and  othfer  shades  to  harmonize  with  the 
costume. 

A  visit  to  the  shops  convinces  me 


that  the  modern  woman  spends  as 
much  time  on  accessories,  or  “essen¬ 
tials”  as  they  .are  more  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  stylists,  as  she  does  on 
the  costume  itself. 

There  are  charming  scarfs,  most  of 
them  “on  the  square”  in  crushed  berry 
shades,  tawny  yellows  to  golds,  flame 
and  the  softest  shades  of  blue.  Many 
are  hand-blocked  with  hand-rolled 
hems.  Lizard  skin  bags  with  gold 


show  a  forward  drape  referred  to  as 
“windblown.”  Hats  match  the  bag  and 
accessories. 

The  clothes  selected  illustrate  many 
of  the  season’s  style  points.  They  sug¬ 
gest  the  style  of  dresses  for  daytime, 
afternoon,  and  evening  wear,  for 
church  and  social  gatherings. 

The  black  dress  illustrated  at  upper 
left  suggests  the  two-piece  effect  in  the 
bolero  cut  front.  It  is  fashioned  of 


Left  to  right:  Black  crepe  with  hand- blocked  vest  in  red,  yellow,  and 
grey;  rose-beige  dress  with  scarf  tie;  party  dress  of  deep  blue  crepe; 
red  plaid  school  dress  with  navy  trim;  matron’s  dress  of  navy  crepe  with 
black  silk  braid. 


clasps  and  the  more  tailored  pouches 
in  lizard  and  alligator  are  quiet  irre¬ 
sistible.  Slip-on  or  pull-on  gloves  in 
beige  tones  and  neutral  tones  are  worn 
with  every  costume  except  grays. 

Hats  are  very  small,  moulding  the 
head  and  in  many  cases  draped  on  the 
head  to  assure  perfect  fit.  They  are 
trimmed  with  tailored  metal  touches 
or  rhinestone  pins.  This  season  they 


heavy  black  crepe  morocca  with  vest 
of  band  black  crepe  in  soft  green,  an¬ 
tique  red  and  dull  yellows  on  a  taupe 
background.  The  skirt  features  the 
uneven  hemline  in  the  front  scallop. 
Fullness  is  tucked  away  at  each  side 
in  soft  shirrings.  The  belt  extends 
across  the  back  and  ties  in  handker¬ 
chief  knots  to  match  the  narrow  col¬ 
lar  and  sleeve  ties.  The  ties  are  lined 


Rayon  Utility  Pillows  of  Exceptional  Beauty,  Nos.  5151  to  5154  Inc. 


Could  anything  appeal  more  strongly  to  your  artistic  taste  than  the 
pillow  designs  as  shown  herewith?  These  will  beautify  any  home  into 
which  they  may  come,  and  will  make  most  attractive  and  acceptable 
Christmas  gifts.  Their  cost  is  exceptionally  small,  as  with  each  pillow 
the  back  is  furnished,  and  a  detailed  working  chart  showing  the  exact 
color  scheme  is  supplied  with  each  pillow.  They  are  stamped  on  extra 
qualify  rayon  and  sell  at  only  45  cents  each.  Allow  at  least  10  days 
for  order  to  be  filled.  For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send  you  our 
book,  “The  Art  of  Embroidery,”  consisting  of  ten  complete  lessons  with 
70  illustrations  showing  all  the  principal  stitches  in  embroidery. 


with  the  hand-blocked  silk.  A  close- 
fitting  black  felt  hat  with  narrow  off- 
the  face  brim,  which  is  a  new  turn  in 
hats,  with  brush  ornament,  black  suede 
purse,  and  shoes  and  dust-colered  hose 
complete  the  costume. 

A  new  version  of  the  collarless  style  _ 
is  shown  in  the  rose  beige  crepe  frock 
illustrated  above.  It  is  a  two-piece 
style  with  a  narrow  box-pleated  skirt. 
The  pleats  are  stitched  crosswise  in 
rows  about  two  inches  apart  at  the 
back  and  fbrm  a  pointed  yoke  effect 
in  front.  The  skirt  is  sewed  to  a  crepe 
top.  The  front  of  the  overblouse  is 
cut  to  form  a  yoke  which  ends  in  a 
scarf  tie.  Cuffs  and  neck  are  trimmed 
with  double  hemstitching. 

Something  for  Holiday  Parties 

t  i 

For  the  holiday  parties  and  mid¬ 
winter  festivities,  I  selected  the  blue 
crepe  party  dress  of  crepe  roma  in  a 
lovely  shade  of  deep  blue.  It  is 
charming  in  its  simplicity.  The  blouse 
is  cut  plain  with  a  round  yoke  which 
gives  an  uneven  neckline  and  forms  a 
shoulder  scarf  which  is  held  in  place 
with  a  pearl  ornament.  The  skirt  is 
a  one-piece  circular  with  a  circular 
side  piece  forming  a  drape  at  the  left 
side,  held  in  position  with  a  matching 
pearl  ornament.  Costume  jewelry 
matches  the  dress  ornaments. 

Satins  are  new  for  party  clothes 
with  crisp  taffetas  in  pastel  shades  for 
the  very  young  girls.  Crepe  .satin, 
velvet,  chiffon  and  variegated  tulle  and 
georgette  crepes  are  also  good.  They 
are  graceful  in  line.  Satins  are  used 
for  the  picturesque  types  which  are 
made  decidedly  long  at  the  back. 

Plaids  are  important  in  the  winter 
mode  for  the  school  girls.  The  smart 
little  school  frock  illusti’ated  is  fash¬ 
ioned  of  red,  black  and  white  plaid 
flannel.  Navy  flannel  forms  the  round 
yoke  and  front  vest,  belt,  and  sleeve 
trim.  The  narrow  collar  is  of  cream- 
colored  linen  held  in  place  with  bright 
red  wooden  buttons.  A  red  belt  buckle 
and  red  buttons  on  the  sleeves  are  im¬ 
portant  details. 

Appropriate  for  the  Matronly 

The  matron's  dress  illustrated  at  ex¬ 
treme  right  features  the  uneven  hem¬ 
line,  smart  silk  braid  trim,  close-fit¬ 
ting  sleeves  and  collarless  neck  which 
characterize  the  season’s  style  points. 
The  dress  is  a  one-piece  style  in  navy 
g'eorgette  with  round  yoke  of  white 
georgette.  Long  lines  are  emphasized 
in  the  rows  of  narrow  silk  braid  trim 
which  extend  down  each  side  of  the 
front,  border  the  skirt  and  the  point 
panel  in  front.  The  close-fitting 
sleeves  are  braid  trimmed  to  the  el¬ 
bow.  They  are  opened  at  the  wrist 
and  are  fastened  with  tiny  buttons  and 
crochet  loops.  The  narrow  crepe  belt 
fastens  with  a  smart  rhinestone 
buckle. 

White  georgette  yoke  extends  to  a 
V  in  back  and  a  panel  of  braid  trim 
extends  from  yoke  down  center  back 
to  waistline.  The  yoke  is  finished  with 
a  narrow  bias  fold  of  matching  crepe 
and  a  narrow  tie,  which  fastens  at  the 
shoulders  and  ties  in  front.  The  ac¬ 
cessories  are  equally  as  smart;  choker 
is  of  acquamarine  blue  and  close-fit¬ 
ting  hat  is  of  navy  felt  with  a  braid 
felt  trim  in  French  blue.  Hose  are  of 
rose  taupe  with  black  suede  shoes. 

— Lenore  Dunnigan. 

Cranberry  sauce  for  the  company 
dinner  can  be  prepared  quickly  if  the 
berries  are  put  through  the  food  chop¬ 
per.  Then  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
strain  after  cooking  them  to  remove 
the  skins.  When  in  a  hurry  with  ap¬ 
ple  sauce  try  grinding  them. — M.  F. 
M. 
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Candy  For  Christmas  Boxes 

Well-Made  Candy  from  the  Home  Kitchen  Is  Always  Welcome 


jgVERY  family  Christmas  plan  has 
somewhere  about  it  some  home¬ 
made  candies,  whether  they  are 
kept  in  a  shiny  jar  for  home  use  or 
put  in  a  box  and  sent  to  the  friend  or 
absent  member  of  the  family.  Here 
are  some  simple  but  delicious  ones 
tried  out  in  the  A.  A.  Testing  Kitchen. 


will  have  a  mixture  which  will  not 
drop  from  the  spoon. 


“Good  Eats” 

Boil  1  cup  sugar,  1  tablespoon  but¬ 
ter  and  1  cup  cream  until  it  forms  a 
soft  ball  when  tested  in  cold  water. 
Allow  to  cool  and  then  beat  until  firm 
and  creamy.  Knead  well  and  add  y2 
teaspoon  of  vanilla  and  V2  cup  fine 
chopped  nut  meats.  Shape  into  a  loaf 
and  serve  in  slices. — Roberta  Symmes. 

Use  medium  thick  cream  with  this 
candy  and  you  will  have  a  lovely  u vel¬ 
vety  texture  which  will  be  very  pleas¬ 
ing.  *  *  * 

Orange  Nut  Candy 

Cook  2V2  cups  brown  sugar  with  y2 
cup  sweet  milk  to  soft  ball  stage,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly  then  add  a  strained 
juice  of  one  orange  and  continue  cook¬ 
ing  until  it  hardens  when  dropped  in 
cold  water.  Now  beat  in  the  grated 
rind  of  the  orange  and  add  1  cup  finely 
chopped  nut  meats.  Beat  till  stiff  and 
drop  on  waxed  paper. — Roberta 
Symmes. 

A  fruit  juice  gives  an  unusual  and 
delightful  flavor  to  this  candy  but  as 
in  all  candies  which  have  to  be  beaten 
beware  of  beating  it  too  long  or  you 


Advanced  Model 


Perfect  Peppermints 

Put  into  saucepan  y2  cup  cold  water, 

2  cups  granulated  sugar,  and  boil  slow¬ 
ly  without  stirring  until  it  spins  a 
thread  from  end  of  spoon.  Put  aside 
until  it  is  about  blood  warm,  then  stir 
steadily  in  one  direction  until  it  begins 
to  be  creamy.  Flavor  with  essence  of 
peppermint,  taking  care  that  it  is  not 
flavored  to  strongly.  Drop  by  tea¬ 
spoons  on  waxed  paper,  allowing 
plenty  of  room  for  each  drop  as  they 
run  together  very  easily  and  spoil  the 
shape. — Roberta  Symmes. 

Mix  water  and  sugar  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  boiling  and  when  it  starts  to  boil 
do  not  stir  at  all.  When  testing  dip  a 
silver  spoon  to  the  bottom  of  a  sauce 
pan  and  lift.  When  the  first  thread 
appears  remove  from  the  fire.  Do  not 
let  the  mixture  get  stone  cold  before 
beginning  to  beat.  As  for  all  candies 
the  trick  in  making  them  is  in  knoiv- 
ing  when  to  stop  cooking  and  when  to 
stop  beating.  Should  you  happen  to 
beat  too  long  add  a  few  drops  of  warm 
water  and  knead  as  you  would  a  fon¬ 
dant.  *  *  * 

Cocoanut  Fudge 

Melt  1  tablespoon  of  butter,  and  2 
cups  sugar  and  %  cup  milk.  Bring  to 
boil  slowly,  stirring  until  sugar  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Then  cease  stirring  and  boil 
till  candy  forms  a  soft  ball  when  test¬ 
ed  in  cold  water.  Remove  from  fire 
and  when  cool  stir  and  beat  until  it 
commences  to  grow  sugary.  Add  V2 
cup  shredded  cocoanut  and  %  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla.  Poul  into  shallow  but¬ 
tered  pans  and  mark  off  in  squares. — 
Roberta  Symmes. 

This  is  a  comparatively  simple  and 
quickly  made  candy  but  requires  the 
same  amount  of  judgement  in  know¬ 
ing  when  to  stop  cooking  and  when  to 
stop  beating. 


quests  for  correspondence  will  be  given 
the  list  of  names  answering  complete 
to  date.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  a 
great  many  women  besides  the  “Poul¬ 
try  woman”  whose  duties  the  next  few 
months  will  keep  them  close  at  home 
and  this  is  a  means  of  finding  out  what 
other  women  are  thinking  and  doing 
on  their  farms.  Aunt  Janet. 


If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  using  your 
dress  as  a  pincushion  when  sewing, 
make  a  small  pin  cushion,  take  a  rib¬ 
bon  about  2  feet  long,  fasten  both  ends 
to  the  cushion,  and  then  hang  that 
around  your  neck  when  sewing. — Mrs. 
E.  C. 
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Christmas  Kisses 
3  cups  sugar,  1  cup  milk,  butter,  size 
of  egg,  1  cup  nuts,  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Cook  milk,  butter  and  sugar  till  it 
forms  a  soft  ball  when  tried  in  cold 
water.  Add  vanilla,  .remove  from 
stove  and  beat  till  creamy.  Add  nuts 
and  drop  from  spoon  on  buttered 
paper.— Roberta  Symmes.  • 

This  candy  may  be  slightly  cooled 
before  beginning  to  beat.  Then  after 
the  beating  it  may  also  be  poured  into 
a  buttered  pan  and  cut  in  squares. 


Christmas  Pencils 

gOME  little  inexpensive  gifts,  hardly 
more  than  Christmas  cards,  for  the 
youngsters  to  give  their  school  friends, 
and  this  is  what  I  did.  A  few  sticks 
of  colored  sealing  wax,  some  alumi¬ 
num  paint,  and  a  dozen  penny  pencils. 
I  painted  the  pencils  so  that  they  were 
a  pretty  silver,  and  when  the  paint  was 
dry  ,put  at  the  top  of  each  an  irregu¬ 
lar  dab  of  wax,  two  or  three  colors. 
Beneath  this  was  an  end  of  silver 
wrapping  twine  making  a  loop,  by 
which  the  pencil  could  be  hung.  Th'e 
wax  hardened  of  course,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  very  pretty  little  gift. — 
A.  B  .8.,  Calif. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  our  Winter  Fashion  Books 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City. 


INf  othing 
takes  the  place 


of...  WHAT? 


Fels-Naptha,  of  course!  Be¬ 
cause  Fels- Naptha  is  unu¬ 
sually  good  soap  blended, by 
the  Fels-Naptha  process, 
with  plenty  of  naptha.  The 
naptha  loosens  the  dirt  — 
the  soapy  suds  wash  it  away. 
Together  they  bring  you  ex¬ 
tra  help  that  makes  wash¬ 
ing  easier,  whether  you  use 
machine  or  tub;  cool,  luke¬ 
warm  or  hot  water,  or  boil 
your  clothes.  Ask  your  gro¬ 
cer  for  Fels-Naptha,  today! 


Famous  Old  Recipe 
for  Gough  Syrup 


Easily  and  cheaply  made  at  home, 
but  it  beats  them  all  for 
quick  results. 


Thousands  of  housewives  have  found 
how  to  save  two-thirds  of  the  money 
usually  spent  for  cough  preparations, 
by  using  this  well-known  old  recipe  for 
making  cough  syrup.  It  is  simple  and 
cheap  but  it  has  no  equal  for  results. 
It  gives  immediate  relief,  usually  stop¬ 
ping  an  ordinary  cough  in  24  hours  or 

lGSS . 

Get  2 y2  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and 
add  plain  granulated  sugar  syrup  to 
make  a  full  pint.  If  you  prefer,  use 
clarified  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 
Either  way,  it  tastes  good,  keeps  per¬ 
fectly,  and  lasts  a  family  a  long  time. 

It’s  truly  astonishing  how  quickly  it 
acts,  penetrating  through  every  air 
passage  of  the  throat  and  lungs— 
loosens  and  raises  the  phlegm,  soothes 
and  heals  the  membranes,  and  gradual¬ 
ly  but  surely  the  annoying  throat  tickle 
and  dreaded  cough  disappear  entirely 
Nothing  better  for  bronchitis,  hoarse¬ 
ness  or  bronchial  asthma. 

Pinex  is  a  special  and  highly  concen¬ 
trated  compound  of  genuine  Norway 
pine  extract  and  palatable  guaiacol, 
known  the  world  over  for  its  healing 
effect  on  membranes. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  ask  your 
druggist  for  “2%  ounces  of  Pinex”  with 
directions.  Guaranteed  to  give  ▼ 
absolute  satisfaction  or  money  Jfw 
promptly  refunded.  The 
Pinex  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


for  Coughs 


Pattern  3111  is  especially  designed  to 
give  a  slenderising  effect  to  full  figures. 
The  interesting  front  panel  tuith  tailored 


The  interesting  front  panel 
buttonholes  gives  a  most  becoming  long 
line.  It  cuts  in  sizes  36,  38,  40,  42,  44  and 
48  inches  bust  measure.  Price  13c. 


•'MV 


Beauty 

Of  Hair  and  Skin; 
Preserved  By 

Cuticura 


Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal 


Knocks  Instantly 


Cut  a  piece  of  this  marvelous  medicated 
»  i  I  I  e-/  j\!  Comf  itape  to  fit  any  Corn,  Callous  or 
1  kJ  Bunion.  It  ends  nagging  pains  instantly. 
New  medication  dissolves  the  hard 


growth  safely,  painlessly.  Money  Back 
Guarantee  protects  you  fully.  Send  $1 
for  large  spool  of  80  inches.  If  not  de¬ 
lighted  after  trying,  get  full  refund. 

ComfltapeLab.  A  Burlington,  Vt. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Counsel  Corner 


Pattern  3168  shows  the  popular  skirt  so 
delightful  in  silk  crepes,  georgettes  or 
wool  crepes.  The  pointed  note  in  the 
jabot  is  repeated  in  the  low  waistline 
while  the  set-in  fullness  at  the  bust  gives 
the  dress  a  better  fit.  It  cuts  in  sizes 


I  am  also  a  farmer’s  wife,  interested 
in  home,  children  and  chickens,  in  fact 
life  is  bounded  by  them  and  I  would  like 
to  have  “A  Farmer’s  Wife”  address  un¬ 
less  she  is  too  much  swamped  by  letters. 
I  am  expecting  to  fill  my  brooder  houses 
right  up  with  chicks  for  broilers  all  win¬ 
ter  and  so  will  not  be  able  to  leave  the 
place,  so  pen  friends  will  have  to  be  my 
“visiting.”  “Poultry  woman.  ” 

“'Y'HE  Farmer  Wife”  which  appeared 

in  Aunt  Janet’s  column  of  Novem- 


... 


her  19th  has  brought  some  very  fine 


FLOUR 

Gosts  More -Worth  It ! 

RUSSELL  MILLER  MILLING  (0. 


Min  n  eapoiis.  Minn. 
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Wooden  Spoil 


Victor  Rousseau 


“I’m  going  to  change  that  order,” 
answered  Hilary.  “In  future  you’ll 
let  anybody  come  and  look  on  who 
wants  to.” 

The  little  man  opened  his  mouth  and 
gaped  at  him.  “Who  are  you?”  he 
inquired,  with  a  suspicion  of  sarcasm 
in  his  tone..  “The  clerk  of  Monsieur 
Lamartine,  maybe?  It  don’t  make  no 
difference.” 

“I’m  Mr.  Askew,  and  I’ve  come  to 
take  charge  of  my  property,”  Hilary 
answered. 

The  little  man  was  this  time  bereft 
of  vocal  powers  for  quite  some  time. 

“But  Mr.  Morris,  he  ain’t  here,”  he 
gasped  at  length. 

“Well,  he  ought  to  be  here.  That’s 
what  I’m  paying  him  for,”  said  Hilary. 
“What’s  your  name?” 

“Jean-Marie  Baptiste.  You  ain’t 
lying  to  me,  are  you?” 

“No,  I’m  not  lying.  Perhaps  you 
didn’t  expect  rod,  Monsieur  Baptiste?” 

“Hoi;,  Name,  no!  It  was  said  that 
you  .  :  sold  out  to  the  Company.” 

“What  Company  ?”  demanded 
Hilary 

“The  Company  at  Ste.  Marie.  Mon¬ 
sieur  Brousseau’s  Company.” 

“See  here,”  Baptiste,”  said  Hilary, 
taking  the  other  by  the  arm.  “Let  us 
begin  by  understanding  each  other.  I 
know  nothing  about  any  Company  ex¬ 
cept  myself.  I  own  this  district,  the 
land,  the  timber,  the  mill.  Have  you 
got  that?” 

Jean-Marie  gaped  again,  and  then 
diplomatically  disengaged  himself. 

“I  guess  you  want  to  see  Mr.  Con¬ 
nell,  the  foreman,”  he  said.  “It  ain’t 
my  job.  Mr.  Morris  hires  me.  If  you 
pay  me  my  wages  you  can  hire  me 
too.  You’ll  find  Mr.  Connell  in  the 
store,”  he  added. 

“Bring  him  here,”  said  Hilary. 
“Tell  him  I’m  waiting  for  him.  And, 
Baptiste - ” 


in,”  said  Hilary.  “I’m  pleased  to  have 
met  you,  Mr.  Connell.” 

“Wait  a  minute,”  said  the  foreman. 
“If  you  don’t  mind  having  me,  I’ll  get 
my  coat  and  go  up  to  the  hotel  with 
you.  I’m  bunking  there  for  a  few  days 
till  my  landlady” — he  looked  toward 
the  shanties  and  again  smiled  faintly 
at  his  own  words — “gets  her  house 
fixed  up.  She  had  a  fire.  And  maybe 
there’ll  be  some  things  that  you’ll  want 
to  ask  me.” 

“All  right,”  said  Hilary. 

Lafe  Connell  hurried  back  to  the 
store,  to  which  Jean-Marie  Baptiste 
had  already  drifted.  The  storekeeper, 
his  clerk,  and  the  two  loungers  burst 
into  excited  chatter.  Lafe,  who  did 
not  know  a  word  of  French,  in  spite 
of  his  position,  but  .  controlled  the 
hands  through  Baptiste,  left  the  little 
man  to  deal  with  them,  and  put  on  his 
coat,  shrugging  his  shoulders  grimly. 
Jean-Baptiste  accompanied  him  a  little 
way  from  the  door. 

“I  guess  you  find  out  why  he  come 
here,  like  Monseiur  Brousseau  told 
you,”  he  volunteered. 

“O  shucks!  What’s  the  use?”  re¬ 
sponded  Lafe  wearily.  “Either  he’s 


hill  till  she  had  disappeared  among 
the  trees.  Then  he  realized  that  he 
had  not  taken  his  eyes  off  her  since 
he  had  first  seen  her. 

“That,”  said  Lafe,  “is  Mamzelle 
Madeleine  Rosny.  Her  father’s  what 
they  call  the  Seigneur.” 

“The  owner  of  the  Chateau?”  asked 
Hilary,  although  he  knew  this  per¬ 
fectly. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Askew.  I  guess  she 
wouldn’t  have  smiled  so  pleasantly  if 
she  had  known  who  you  was.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Connell?” 

Lafe  jerked  his  thumb  vaguely  about 
the  horizon.  “Proud  old  boy,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Family’s  been  here  nigh  on 
a  thousand  years,  I  guess— leastways, 
since  them  Frenchmen  first  come  to 
this  continent.  Hated  like  thunder  to 
sell  out  to  your  uncle.  But  I  guess  he 
was  land  poor,  like  the  rest  of  them, 
and  Mamzelle  Madeleine  must  have 
cost  him  a  mint  of  money  finishing  up 
in  the  convent  at  Paris,  France.” 

Hilary  turned  this  over  in  his  mind 
as  they  continued  their  walk  along  the 
cliff  and  then  down  the  road  to  the 
hotel.  The  idea  of  any  personal  ill- 
feeling  on  the  Seigneur’s  part  or  on 
that  of  his  family  had  not  occurred  to 


The  Story  Thus  Far 


“Monsieur?” 

“I  don’t  like  waiting.  Hurry!”  said 
Hilary. 

The  little  man  departed  at  a  trot, 
quite  evidently  startled  and  scared,  and 
casting  back  comical  looks  from  time 
to  time  over  his  shoulder  as  he  went. 

His  statement  in  the  store  must 
have  created  a  good  deal  of  sensation, 
for  presently  two  clerks,  as  well  as  the 
two  loungers,  who  had  gone  inside, 
came  to  the  door  and  stared.  Disen¬ 
gaging  himself  from  among  these 
came  the  foreman,  a  tall,  lean,  lanky 
New  Englander,  whose  deliberate 
slouch  and  typical  bearing  warmed 
Hilary’s  heart  instantly.  He  knew  the 
type,  knew  it  as  only  one  with  the 
New  England  blood  knows  his  own. 

“I’m  Lafe  Connell,  at  your  service, 
Mr.  Askew,”  said  the  foreman,  com¬ 
ing  up  to  Hilary  and  standing  respect¬ 
fully  before  him. 

“I  suppose  I  should  have  let  you 
people  know  that  I  was  coming,”  said 
Hilary. 

He  wondered  why  Lafe  Connell 
whistled:  he  knew  nothing  about 

Brousseau’s  telephoned  warning. 

“I  guess  you’ll  find  things  upset  a 
little,”  said  Connell.  “Mr.  Morris  has 
been  away  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  see¬ 
ing  to  his  other  interests,  and  I  can’t 
exactly  do  much  for  you  till  he  comes 
back.  But  I  guess  you  can  go  into 
the  office  and  make  yourself  at  home 
there,  Mr.  Askew,”  he  continued,  a 
flash  of  humour  irradiating  his  face 
as  he  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the 
tin-roofed  shanty.  “It’s  about  knock- 
ing-off  time,  though,”  he  added,  look¬ 
ing  at  his  watch.  “It’s  our  slack 
month,  you  know,  Mr.  Askew.  The 
men  don’t  go  into  the  woods  until 
September,  and  we  don’t  keep  a  large 
force  employed  on  the  mill  work. 
Most  of  our  hands  are  working  on  the 
south  shore,  or  home  on  the  farms,  so 
there  ain’t  really  much  doing.” 

“To-morrow's  soon  enough  to  start 


HILARY  Askew,  a  young  forester,  has  inherited  from  his  uncle, 
Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timber  land.  These  hold¬ 
ings  have  been  under  the  management  of  a  Mr.  Morris  and  Mon¬ 
sieur  Lamartine,  the  former  business  associate,  and  the  latter  a  legal 
adviser  of  Jonas  Askew. 

Following  the  death  of  Jonas  Askew,  Hilary  calls  upon  Lamartine 
for  particulars  concerning  his  heritage,  and  is  informed  that  it  is  useless 
to  take  it  up  for  apparently  the  timber  land  is  a  losing  proposition,  as 
far  as  individual  operation  is  concerned.  Lamartine  advises  him  to  sell 
to  a  large  company,  and  the  argument  he  presses  before  Hilary  indi¬ 
cates  that  a  Mr.  Morris  and  one  Brousseau  are  in  league  together,  to  get 
the  Askew  timber  land,  which  is  known  as  the  Rosny  tract  which  Jonas 
Askew  had  obtained  from  Monsieur  Rosny,  wbo  still  reserves  a  small 
piece  of  land  surrounding  his  home,  which,  if  Hilary  desires,  he  can 
timber  work. 

Having  definitely  stated  that  he  is  going  to  personally  investigate 
and  even  work  the  timber  land,  Hilary  leaves  for  the  small  Canadian 
village,  St.  Bonaface,  near  where  Rosny  tract  is  located. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  the  village,  Hilary  meets  with  a  rather  cold  re¬ 
ception.  He  proceeds  immediately  to  his  timber  land,  where  he  finds 
some  men  scaling  logs.  He  asks  questions  which  appear  to  aggravate 
the  woodsmen.  Finally,  they  order  him  off  the  place,  telling  him  that 
it  is  Mr.  Morris’s  orders.  Hilary  tells  them  that  hereafter  they  will 
take  their  orders  from  him.  They  are  overcome  with  amazement. 


come  to  sell,  in  which  case  there  ain’t 
nothing  to  be  found  out,  or  else  he’s 
come  to  stay,  and  he  finds  how  we’ve 
run  things  and  fires  the  whole  outfit. 
I  tell  you  honestly,  Baptiste,  it’s  times 
like  this  that  makes  me  wish  I  was 
back  in  Shoeburyport.” 

.  “O,  it  ain’t  so  bad,  Lafe,”  answered 
the  little  Frenchman  optimistically. 

He  left  him,  and  Lafe  Connell  re¬ 
joined  Hilary.  They  went  together 
silently  across  the  shaking  bridge  and 
ascended  the  hill,  each  quietly  taking 
stock  of  the  other.  At  the  top,  where 
a  branch  road  ran  off  at  right  angles 
to  that  which  crested  the  cliff,  a  figure 
on  horseback  appeared  in  the  distance. 
The  two  men  stopped  to  take  breath 
for  a  few  moments,  and  to  give  the 
rider  passage. 

It  was  a  girl,  riding  side-saddle.  As 
the  horse  drew  near  she  pulled  in  to 
take  the  branch  road  without  scatter¬ 
ing  the  dust,  passing  within  a  few  feet 
of  Hilary.  He  saw  that  she  was  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  or  a  little  more, 
slight,  very  straight  upon  the  saddle, 
with  grey-blue  eyes  and  brown  hair 
blown  by  the  wind  about  her  flushed 
cheeks.  Her  profile  as  she  turned  was 
charming;  but  the  whole  picture  of 
the  girl  on  the  horse  was  charming, 
even  more  than  it  was  beautiful.  There 
was  a  combination  of  dignity  and  sim¬ 
plicity  about  her,  both  in  her  demean¬ 
our  and  in  the  way  she  rode  ,and  in 
her  acknowledgement  of  Connell’s 
greeting. 

Hilary  watched  her  canter  up  the 


him.  Though  he  did  not  expect  to 
meet  Monsieur  Rosny,  except  possibly 
in  the  course  of  his  business,  he  was 
conscious  of  a  feeling  of  regret,  and 
also  of  a  half  formed  resolution,  the 
nature  of  which  he  would  not  admit, 
to  put  relations  upon  a  pleasant  foot¬ 
ing/ 

“The  Seigneur’s  house  is  at  the  end 
of  that  road  we  passed?”  he  asked 
Lafe,  as  they  neared  the  hotel. 

“A  mile  or  so,”  said  Lafe.  “Queer 
place  to  build  a  house  in  the  middle  of 
the  woods.  Chateau  they  call  it.  It’s 
a  queer  old  place,  Mr.  Askew,  like 
some  of  them  we  got  in  New  England. 
Used  to  be  laid  out  with  a  big  garden, 
and  terraces,  I’m  told,  when  old  Mrs. 
Rosny  was  living.  But  since  she’s 
died  it’s  gone  more  or  less  to  rack  and 
ruin.  The  old  man,  he  don’t  care,  and 
Mamzelle  Madeleine’s  thinking  of  other 
things  than  living  here  all  her  life,  I 
guess.” 

In  the  hotel  the  landlord’s  wife  was 
already  preparing  supper.  They  ate 
an  omelet,  washed  down  with  strong 
tea  and  followed  by  raspberries  and 
cream.  Then  they  went  out  on  the 
porch  and  lit  their  pipes. 

“You  are  the  foreman,  I  under¬ 
stand?”  asked  Hilary. 

“Yes,  Mr.  Askew.  I  took  the  job 
soon  after  your  uncle  bought  the  tim¬ 
ber  rights.  I’d  ben  up  here  for  the 
Shoeburyport  Gazette,  which  was 
looking  for  a  pulp  supply.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris  offered  me;  the,  job,  g,nd;T:  tookdt. 


And  I’ve  ben  sorry  ever  since.”  • 
“Why?” 

“It’s  a  hell  of  a  country,”  answered 
Lafe  frankly.  “I  never  guessed  such 
folks  existed  in  a  civilized  land  before. 
Now  you  take  a  Dutchman  or  a  Dago 
—their  ways  ain’t  our  ways,  but 
they’-re  more  or  less  human.  These 
people  ain’t.  They  paint  their  houses 
yellow  and  green,  when  they  paint  ’em 
at  all.  I  never  saw  a  yellow  house 
with  a  green  porch  in  my  life  till  I 
come  up  here.” 

“Just  a  difference  of  taste,  Mr.  Con¬ 
nell.” 

“Maybe,”  said  Lafe,  spitting.  “May¬ 
be  it’s  all  right  not  to  have  sense  to 
plaster  their  houses,  so  as  to  freeze 
to  death  in  winter  time.  Maybe  it’s 
all  right  to  run  to  Father  Lucy  when 
there’s  a  forest  fire,  instead  of  getting 
to  work  and  putting  it  out.  Maybe 
he  can  pray  it  out  for  them.  Maybe 
it’s  all  right  for  them  schooners  to 
have  the  front  mast  higher  than  the 
back,  and  for  it  to  rain  for  six  weeks 
at  a  time  without  stopping  when  it 
starts  to  rain,  because  it’s  got  set,  like 
these  folks,  and  hasn’t  sense  to  stop. 
I  got  nothing  against  the  place,  ex¬ 
cept  that  my  wife  Clarice  and  the  kids 
are  in  Shoeburyport,  and  I’d  rather 
rot  here  alone  than  bring  ’em  up.  But 
what’s  the  use?  I’m  here  and  I  got 
to  stay  here,”  he  ended,  shrugging  his 
shoulders. 

“You’re  under  contract?”  asked 
Hilary. 

“By  the  year.  I  told  Mr.  Morris  I’d 
get  out  on  the  first  of  October,  but  I 
said  that  last  year,  and  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  I  guess  I’m  here  for  another 
year  now,  till  I  get  my  home  in  Shoe¬ 
buryport  paid  for.” 

Lafe  was  a  bad  cross-questioner,  and 
the  task  put  upon  him  by  Brousseau 
was  not  only  uncongenial  but  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  man  of  his  temperament. 
However,  he  made  a  valiant  attempt 
to  draw  Hilary  out.  “You’re  thinking 
of  spending  some  time  here,  Mr. 
Askew?”  he  asked. 

“I’ve  come  up  to  take  chargp.  I’m 
going  to  stay,”  said  Hilary. 

Lafe  looked  at  him  curiously.  What 
sort  of  a  man  could  this  be  who  chose 
of  his  volition  to  reside  in  St.  Bona¬ 
face  ? 

“I  guess  you’ll  change  your  mind 
when  you’ve  seen  it  a  little  longer,”  he 
said  incredulously. 

“On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Connell,  I 
mean  to  take  hold,  and  I  mean  to 
make  it  pay.  It  hasn’t  paid  very  well, 

I  understand?” 

Lafe  floundered.  “Of  course  I 

don’t  know  nothing  about  the  financial 
end,”  he  said.  “I’ve  heard  it  don’t  pay 
as  much  as  it  ought.” 

“I  understand  that  most  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  is  below  the  size  at  which  cutting 
is  allowed?” 

Lafe  stared  at  him.  “Why,  them 
rules  are  for  Government  land!”  he 
answered.  “You  can  cut  any  size  on 
freehold.  The  timber  ain’t  so  bad— 
leastways,  some  of  it  ain’t. 

Hilary  began  to  think  hard.  On 
this  point  Lamartine  had  clearly  and 
definitely  lied  to  him. 

“Too  much  fir  in  the  property?”  he 
asked. 

“Why,  there  is  some  fir,”  conceded 
Lafe.  “But  there’s  some  good  spruce 
along  the  Rocky  River,”  he  added, 
again  oblivious  of  his  instructions. 

“I  saw  a  good  pile  in  the  river.” 

“Why,  that  ain’t  our  cutting — not 
much  of  it,”  said  Lafe.  “Most  of  that 
comes  from  the  Ste.  Marie  limits.  They 
got  some  mighty  good  spruce  there, 
Mr.  Askew,”  he  added,  with  the 
woodsman’s  appreciation  of  good  tim¬ 
ber. 

“Where  is  Ste  Marie?” 

“Ste.  Marie’s  two  miles  along  the 
coast,  beyond  our  settlement,”  said 
(Continued  on  Pdge  18) 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


RAT  DOGS  all  ages,  $5  to  $15.  CARMEN  D. 
WELCH,  Ramsey,  Ill. 


YOU’VE  HAD  YOUR  SHARE  OF  HARD  WORK 
this  summer  chasing  cows.  Buy  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd,  they  will  bring  your  cows  alone.  GEO. 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  bred  females. 
Children’s  playmates,  farmers’  helpers.  HARRIET 
WIXOM.  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOUR  PUREBRED  GUERNSEY  Heifers  and  one 
Bull,  all  eleven  months  old.  rich  in  blood  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  and  Langwater  Warrior.  Reasonably  priced. 
Accredited.  JOHN  C.  JOINER,  Dryden,  N.  Y. 


FOR  ACCREDITED  DUAL  PURPOSE  Shorthorns, 
call  on  or  write.  WM.  J.  BREW,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  BULL — Born  February  12,  1927.  A 

grandson  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  milk  sires,  Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 
This  young  bull’s  dam  has  a  record  of  22.07  pounds 
butter  at  2  years  9  months.  Entire  pedigree  one  of 
production.  Send  for  copy  of  pedigree,  price,  etc.,  to 
FISHKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


2  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  BULLS  18  months  old 
for  sale.  T.  B.  free.  W.  J.  W.  BECHTEL,  Stony 
Creek  Mills,  Pa. 


PONIES  ALL  AGES,  sires  and  colors.  Car  load 
good  tested  cows.  FRED  STEWART.  Linesville,  Pa. 


Rabbits 


NEW  ZEALAND  Red  Rabbits  for  sale.  MRS. 
HOWARD  I.  ZOLLElt,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


O.  I.  C.  REGISTERED  PIGS  $8.75  each.  Easy 
feeders,  quick  growers.  Pairs  not  related.  R.  HILL, 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  POLAND  CHINAS,  Berkshircs,  Ches¬ 
ter  Whites,  Young  Pigs,  Bred  Sows,  Service  Boars, 
Collie  Puppies,  Beagle  Dogs.  P.  HAMILTON,  Coch- 
ranville,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


BEAL-TANCRED  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  Cock¬ 
erels  $5.  Mammoth  White  l’ekins,  Drakes  $4,  Ducks 
$3.  ARTHUR  BURGMAN.  Locke,  N.  Y. 


HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN— Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas,  Cockerels  $3.50  to  $10.00.  Eggs  and 
chicks  in  season.  MRS.  RUTII  BABCOCK,  Evans 
Mills,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  Y.  State  Certified  Cock¬ 
erels.  Our  stock  has  been  Certified  past  7  years. 
Price  $7.00-$10.00  each.  Cockerels  not  Certified,  but 
from  Certified  stock,  $3.00-$5.0U  each.  Free  Folder. 
WILLOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West  Berne,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  ROCKS,  Pullets  and  Cockerels.  $3  and  $5 
each.  $1,00  down,  remainder.  C.  O.  D.  Eggs,  $2.00 
per  setting,  guaranteed  for  1927.  Fishel-Halbach 
strain.  MRS.  CARMEN  WELCH,  Ramsey,  Ill. 


BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  ROCK  Cockerels.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


MAY  HATCHED  WHITE  LEGHORN  Pullets  for 
quick  sale,  $1.25  each.  FLANDERS  FARM,  Milford, 
N.  J. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS:  Pullets; 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys;  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
LAtJRA  DECKER,  Stamfordyille,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


PUREBRED  WHITE  HOLLAND  Turkeys  from 
prize  winning  stock.  Hens  $8.  Toms  $10.  MRS. 
WILFRED  S.  PAUL,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 


1927. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  PUREBRED  Turkey  Toms, 
May  Hatch,  $12.  KENNETH  CHAMBERS,  Walton. 
N.  Y. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS:  Extra  Heavy  Laying 
Strain.  MRS.  ARTHUR  A.  RODGER.  Canton,  N.  Y„ 
Formerly,  Hammond.  N.  Y. 


BRONZE,  BOURBON  REDS:  White  Turkeys.  White 
Pekin  and  Muscovy  Ducks.  Toulouse  Geese.  Pearl 
and  White  Guineas.  Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your 
wants.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HIGHLAND  FARM.  Sellersville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS— MAMMOTH  BRONZE,  Bourbon  Red. 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  Hens,  Toms,  unrelated 
pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


PUREBRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS.  Toms  $10, 
$12.  hens  $7,  $8.  Yearling  Toms  $15.  Also  white 

Chinese  Geese.  C.  C.  COLEMAN,  Rushville,  Pa., 
Susq.  Co. 


PURE  BRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS.  May 
and  June  hatched,  large  healthy  toms  $10  each.  JOHN 
T.  EAGAN,  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original  Gold  Coin 
strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock,  bred  from  first- 
prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S.  OWEN,  Seville,  O. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk.— Improve  the 
health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a  "Gillette” 
Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine.  A  postcard  will 
bring  you  prices  and  interesting  information.  GILL¬ 
ETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO..  Dept.  A-l,  128-131 
W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 


Milking  Machines 


ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS!!  Our  NEW 
SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting  and  attractive 
book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you  considerably  in  de- 
terming  which  milking  machine  is  best  adapted  for 
your  particular  requirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press 
and  will  be  sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE 
NOW  to  the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  California  gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  Alfalfa  combined  with 
dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  New¬ 
comers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  patter — "The  Earth”  free 
for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change,  Chicago. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SOBER  HONEST  MAN — Wants  Farm  Home  as 
helper.  Address  BOX  44S,  care  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST. 


WANTED — Position  as  Housekeeper  or  as  Practical 
Nurse  for  semi-invalid  by  Protestant  lady  of  50.  Long 
Island  preferred,  state  particulars,  wages.  BOX  449, 
care  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— Farm  boy  17  to  help  with  chores  on 
farm.  Opportunity  attend  high-school.  Reasonable 
wages.  Tend  summer  road-side  stand.  MRS.  P.  K. 
ESP1E,  Caledonia,  N.  Y. 


MAN  TO  WORK  HIS  LOCAL  TERRITORY,  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  shrubs,  roses,  perennials,  ornamental 
and  fruit  trees,  etc.  Also  hire  agents.  Full  or  spare 
time.  Five  year  replacement.  No  investment  or  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Outfit  free.  Real  opportunity. 
KNIGHT  &  BOSTWICK,  Newark,  New  York  State. 


A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  cow-testing  association 
testers  will  be  held  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  January  16  to  28,  1928.  Students 
should  be  about  20  years  old  and  farm  reared;  those 
from  vocational  schools  preferred.  Address  G.  W. 
TAILBY.  JR.,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y.  


BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


NO.  1  SPRUCE  STAVE  Silo  complete  with  roof, 
hoops,  and  doors— 12x24— $217.80.  Other  sizes  priced 
accordingly.  WHIPPLE  BROS..  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  siding.  $25  per 
thousand.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimock, 

Pa. 


SWEET  CLOVER  HONEY,  case  two  60  lb.  cans  $11 
None  better,  sample  15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS.  Oto,  Iowa. 


HONEY,  PURE  EXTRACTED  buckwheat  Honey. 
5  lb.  pail  85  cents.  Postpaid.  EDWIN  RICKARD, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— Used  "FRIEND”  Sprayers.  Any  condi¬ 
tion.  State  style  and  lowest  cash  price  in  first  let 
ter.  L.  HERRING,  Ulster  Park,  N.  Y. 


3000  EGG  Candee  Incubator  for  sale  $150,  with  40 
extra  trays,  also  150  Danish  White  Leghorn  Yearling 
Hens  $1.00  each.  CHARLES  W.  GILBERT,  Tullj 
N.  Y. 


TIRES — Five  30x3!4.  three  29x4.40,  brand  new, 
cheap.  $180  Neutrodyne  Radio  $45.  Write  G.  SIMMS, 
Lake,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HONEY,  5  lb.  Clover  $1.10  ;10  lb.  pail  $2.00. 

Buckwheat  $1.00-$1.75.  Postpaid  three  zones.  Special 
price  60  lb.  cans  Buckwheat.  HENRY  WILLIAMS. 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PEANUTS — Buy  them  direct — Toast  them  at  home. 
Special  December  prices:  10  lbs.  $2.00;  25  lbs.  $3.75; 
100  lbs.  $10.00  Cash.  Prompt  shipments.  J.  P. 
COUNCIL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and  Middling 
Bags.  We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots 
of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Community  Bank  of 
Buffalo.  J.  BLEICIIFELD  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO., 
15  Peckham  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  TO  RENT:  We  will  have  one  or  more  good 
dairy  farms  to  lease  on  shares  this  Spring.  Liberal 
terms  .excellent  Grade  A.  milk  market.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply,  ARTHUR  DANKS,  Mgr..  Allamuchy.  N.  J. 


FOR  RENT:  General  store  in  small  town,  good 
dairy  section,  excellent  stand,  with  Post  Office  in 
building  which  more  than  pays  the  rent  for  store 
and  living  quarers.  Location  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Address:  Box  446  care  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


PLANS  FOR  POULTRY  HOUSES.  All  styles,  150 
illustrations;  secret  of  getting  winter  eggs,  and  copy 
of  "The  Full  Egg  Basket.”  Send  25  cents.  INLAND 
POULTRY  JOURNAL,  Dept.  542,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


UNION  Rug  and  Carpet  LOOMS !  Weave  Colonial 
Rugs,  quaint  rag  carpet,  hand-made  fabrics,  etc., 
from  new  or  used  material.  Pleasure  and  profit. 
Learn  this  fascinating  home  craft.  New  low  prices. 
Easy  terms.  10  days  trial  at  our  risk. 

FREE  LOOM  BOOK  today.  UNION  LOOM  WO 
332  Factory  St.,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING — STATIONER  Y 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  of  our  new  social, 
farm  and  business  printing.  SUNKO,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


GIFT  STATIONERY,  $1.00— Other  Stationery,  cards, 
tags,  butter  wrappers — reasonable.  Write  HONESTY 
FARM  PRESS,  Putney.  Vermont.  


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


FOR  SALE — High  Grade  Tomato  Seed.  Write  for 
our  circular.  CALEB  BOGGS  &  SONS,  Clieswold, 
Delaware. 

PEACH  TREES.  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small  lots 
direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  express. 
Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts  berries,  pecans, 
vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  cata¬ 
log  in  colors.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO..  Box  102, 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  CIGARS,  TWISTS.  Chew¬ 
ing,  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  75c.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION,  A6,  Paducah, 
Ky.' 


SPECIAL  OFFER— Chewing  or  smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
ten  $1.75  ;tell  kind  wanted.  Cigars  $1.95  for  50.  Sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed:  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah.  Ky. 


TOBACCO:  KENTUCKY  SWEETLEAF.  Mellow: 

Aged  smoking  15  pounds  $1.65.  Chewing  $2.25.  I’ay 
when  received.  KENTUCKY  FARMERS,  Pryorsburg, 
Ky. 


LEAF  TOBACCO— Good,  Sweet;  Chewing,  3  pounds, 
75c;  5,  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Smoking,  3  pounds,  50c;  5, 
75c;  10,  $1.25.  UNITED  FARMERS,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet;  EVA 
MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


LADIES’  SILK  AND  WOOL  Stockings  $1.00  pair. 

Black,  Gunmetal,  Atmosphere,  Biege,  Grey. 
Sandust.  Good  openings  for  agents.  A.  II.  TALBOT 
SALES  CO.,  Norwood,  Mass. 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS,  Stationery.  List  Free! 
FRANKLYNPRESS,  Milford,  N.  II. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


WANTED— Raw  Furs,  Ginseng.  Muskrats  $1.75. 
Weasels  $1.50  Free  bait.  Price-list,  etc.,  STERNS’ 
FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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Ideal  location— just  a  short  walk 
to  the  loop .  .  .  Famous  for  good 
food  .  . .  Beautiful  dining  room 
and  coffee  shop  .  .  .  Room  and 
bath  $2.50  a  day  and  up.  Each 
additional  person  only  $1.00. 

L Robert  J  Eitel  &  Max  Eitel 

OPERATING  C  fy  N.  W- 
TERMINAL  RESTAURANTS  jj 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
tnd  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments  Horse,  Cow  Bear,  Bog  or  any  animat 
aide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  .Robes.  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
orices.  when  to  take  ofE  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  KEMGDELED- 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  foi 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

.  THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


PI  AMP  &  DRII  T  A  practical  tool  for  farm 

L-L.Ai.Vir  &  LTKlLiL.  and  garage  Malleabie  frame. 

square  threaded  feed  screw, 
furnished  with  five  round 
shank  twist  bits.  3-16' 
Vi",  5-16",  Vt 

Length,  18",  weight  6%  lbs. 
Price,  $3.75  postpaid 

No.  2  CLAMP  &  DRILL  SaredsShreChshan?r  hut 

Price,  without  bits,  $2.75  postpaid.  Discounts  to  agents. 
0.  W.  BURRITT  &  BRO.  WEEDSPORT,  N.  Y. 


CAI  F^llVIFlVI  You  can  make  big 
monev  taking  orders 
' ,  for  our  trees  and  shrubbery.  Experience 
unnecessary.  No  dull  seasons.  Every  home 
a  prospect.  You  simply  take  the  order.  We 
deliver  and  collect,  l’ay  weekly.  Commission  basis. 
Willems  Sons’  Nurseries,  Desk  A-2,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Greeting  Cards 


Scatter  Sun 
shine  With.. 

Order  Your  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  Cards  Now! 
A  SPECIAL  BOX  OF  21  BEAUTIFUL  CARDS  $1.00 
with  ENVELOPES  to  match  for  _ _ 

Money  Back  Guarantee  if  Not  Satisfied 
MR.  C.  S.  YOUNG  Box  41  HAWTHORNE,  N.  Y. 


Rasketrv  Materialc 65  Page  Catalog  and  diree- 
udSKeiry  materials  tions  15c  Reeds,  rain  a. 

wooden  bases,  chair  cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane 
webbing,  wooden  beads,  rush,  pine  needles,  books 
tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc.,  22  Everett 
St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


Heaves,  Coughs,  Condition. 

‘  or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

The  Newton  Remedy  Ota. 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


Sleek 


TRAP 

TAGS 

WITH 

WIRE 


Copper  or  aluminum.  Name  and  address  stamped  in 
each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags  50c;  45  tags  $1.00;  100  tags 
$2.00,  postpaid.  Write  plainly.  Order  now — don’t  wait. 

BIVINS,  BOX  601  SUMMIT,  NEW  YORK 

HAY  -  STRAW  -  COWS  -  BULLS  -  HEIFERS 

When  in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover,  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few  regis¬ 
tered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls  and  bred 
heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 


Henry  K.  Jarvis 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  17,  1927. 

In from  Amomy  flip  FArmPrc  tention.  The  prizes  offered  by  the 

11  U1A1  /1IUUI15  U1C  1  dI  nierb  Bridgeton  Basket  Company  is  drawing 

Sudden  Freeze  May  Injure  New  some  of  the  major  projects  that  ou^  some  re£d  interest.  The  grower 
Jersey  Peach  Orchards  have  been  carried  out  during  the  year.  K*rnishes  the  fruit,  the  basket  com- 

/ri  .  Essex  County  also  held  its  annual  PanY  tke  package  and  the  best  packed 

(Continued  from  Page  11)  meeting  on  December  2,  and  Director  Package  draws  a  prize  of  $20.  After 

the  readers  the  State  Grange  meeting  h.  J.  Baker,  of  the  Agricultural  Ex-  beinS  packed  the  fruit  is  to  be  loaded 
will  be  over  and  some  definite  course  tension  Service,  New  Brunswick,  was  on  a  truck  and  hauled  over  the  streets 

will  be  underway.  one  0f  the  speakers  of  the  evening.  for  several  miles  and  then  returned  to 

i  A/T  .  County  Agent  Harmon,  Caldwell,  has  the  convention  hall  and  inspected  for 

I  arm  boards  Meet  carried  out  a  most  interesting  experi-  snlldltv  a  1  - 

The  County  Boards  of  Agriculture  of  ment  this  year  that  is  of  interest  to 
many  of  the  Northern  Counties  have  all  tomato  growers.  The  test  includ- 

in  the  past  week  or  so  held  their  an-  ed  an  accurate  yield  return  from  to- 

nual  meetings.  Last  week,  Warren  matoes  that  had  been  staked  and 
County  held  its  annual  meeting  and  pruned.  On  the  high  priced  land  of 
elected  Frank  Pierson,  Butzville,  pres-  Essex  County,  the  work  demonstrated 


solidity,  bruises,  and  general  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  Reading  Railroad,  is  offering  a 
silver  cup  for  the  best  county  exhibit 
of  corn  at  the  Farm  Products  Show 
to  be  held  in  connection  with  the 
Farmers  Week  celebration,  at  Trenton 


ident ,  George  Weeks,  Blairstown,  vice-  the  value  of  this  plan.  On  the  un-  January.  ±his  cup  is  to  become  the 
president;  George  Edgar,  secretary;  staked  plots  the  yield  was  about  7.6  Pr°PertY  of  the  county  winning  it  for 

and  C.  C.  Smith,  Belvidere,  treasurer.  per  acre,  while  on  the  staked  plots  the  three  consecutive  years.  -Amos  Kirby. 

Morris  County  also  held  its  annual  yield  went  to  over  40  tons  per  acre.  - .  —  ■  .  ■ - 

dinner  and  elected  Calvin  Lawrence,  County  Agent  Harmon  believes  there  T->  ,  .  ^  .  tvt 

president,  Dover;  William  McIntyre,  will  -be  many  more  tomatoes  planted  ^DDSylY <H11R  FxOUnty  iNJotCS 

Morristown,  vice-president;  and  Wal-  next  year  in  Essex  County  as  a  result  Crawford  County — The  farm  work 

ter  E.  Suttin,  Morristown,  secretary-  of  this  test.  is  about  all  done  only  a  very  little  corn 

treasurer.  Cape  May  County  has  a  new  County  to  husk  yet.  Butchering  is  being  done 

Up  in  Sussex  County,  they  too  had  Agent, .  who  took  up  his  duties  on  De-  and  some  odd  jobs.  T.  B.  testing  in 

a  big  time.  President  Thomas  of  Rut-  cember  5,  at  Cape  May  Court  House,  the  county  is  nearly  done,  some  cows 
gers  was  the  speaker  of  the  day  and  H.  E.  White,  a  graduate  of  the  Mas-  reacting.  Cows  are  high,  hay  slow 
270  sat  down  to  dinner.  This  was  the  sachusetts  Agricultural  College  and  a  sale-  Eggs  60c,  butter  55c  to  60c, 
biggest  gathering  of  its  kind  ever  held  former  farm  boy.  His  early"  training  apples  $2.00  per  bushel,  potatoes  $1.35 
in  the  county.  Vice-president  Charles  was  on  the  market  gardens  of  Aiding-  to  $1.50.  A  few  public  sales.  A  num- 
Drake,  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  ton,  Massachusetts,  near  Boston.  Dur-  ber  of  farms  for  sale,  some  for  rent, 
president,  Robert  V.  Armstrong,  who  ing  the  past  five  years,  he  has  been  Some  chestnut  timber  for  sale.  The 
is  recovering  from  an  accident.  doing  agricultural  work  in  China  and  blight  is  killing  the  trees.— J.  F.  S. 

The  review  of  the  work  of  the  the  Orient.  *  *  * 

County  Agent  and  the  Home  Demon-  The  apple  packing  contest  at  the  Fayette  County — Owing  fo  favora- 

strator  was  a  most  interesting  fea-  Horticultural  Society  meeting  on  De-  ble  weather  corn  matured  in  this  sec- 

ture  of  the  meeting  as  it  gave  in  de-  cember  13  is  attracting  a  lot  of  at-  tion  and  a  fair  crop  reported.  Poul- 

- «  -  • - -  try  is  now  bringing  23c  or  24c  per 

News  from  the  “North  Country ”  f°u?n  are  “ demand  from  70c 

J  to  80c.  Chicken  thieves  have  made 

(Continued  from  Page  11)  he  had  cleared  $100  an  acre,  and  still  several  raids  but  two  of  them  were 

Editor  of  the  Watertown  Daily  Times,  had  his  woods  left>  in  even  better  con-  caught  recently.  Community  day  was 
addressed  the  gathering  telling  of  the  dition  than  before.  The  Farm  Bureau  observed  at  Point  Marion  lately.  Three 
agricultural  practices  he  noted  during  recently  held  a  meeting  at  Mr.  Kel-  granges,  Galatan,  Woodside  and  Clear- 
his  travels  in  Europe  this  past  sum-  1°§'8'’s  farm  and  many  men  from  all  view  ail  brought  displays  of  farm, 

parts  of  the  county  were  interested  home  and  garden  products.  Some  very 
in  seeing  for  themselves  just  what  fine  poultry  was  on  display  also.  The 
could  be  accomplished.  With  the  ever  weather  has  been  warm  during  the 
increasing  market  for  lumber  and  month  and  farmers  have  been  husking 
poles,  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  this  corn  and  plowing.— Mrs.  E.  W. 


mer  as  compared  with  those  of  this 
country.  He  told  of  the  almost  entire 
use  of  man  power  for  harvesting  as 
well  as  cultivating,  stating  that  irj  one 

country  only  one  mowing  machine  was  -  -  —  -  -  — — 

owned;  also  the  prevailing  practice  in  °f  cutting  holds  many  features  - . ^  . _ _ 

many  sections  of  the  farm  people  liv-  of  merit  f°r  tke  average  owner  of  a  ,  at  ,  t-*  -my 

ing  in  little  villages,  going  forth  each  woodlot  of  any  considerable  size,  and  v^OUnt}  iNlOtCS  From  IN  GW 
day  to  work  their  farms,  while  the  w*d  warrant  some  study  and  thought.  1  OPK 

children  and  older  people  drove  the  ^bis  would  certainly  seem  to  be  much  Orleans  County — The  annual  meet- 
fl  Anlrci  n-P  fYArtOA  Aiit  Fa  i-v a  aF  —  better  than  to  proceed  to  cut  off  all  ing  of  the  Orleans  County  Farm 


flocks  of  geese  out  to  pasture.  . -  -  --  - —  —  —  ““  — &  ^  v/uumj  r  cum 

On  Wednesday  next  the  Pomona  timber  and  then  have  to  reforest,  or  Bureau  will  be  held  at  the  Court  House 
Grange  of  Jefferson  County  will  hold  wak  f°r  the  new  growth  to  show  up,  at  Albion,  N.  Y.  on  December  17.  Dr. 

a  two  day  session  for  the  election  of  wkich  many  times  consists  of  white  Frank  B.  Morrison,  director  of  the 

officers,  and  delegates  to  the  State  birch  and  other  such  unprofitable  types  Geneva  Experiment  Station  will  be  one 

Grange,  and  other  business  that  needs  of  §'r°wth.  W.  I.  Roe,  Dec.  3,  ’27.  of  the  speakers. — R.  G.  P. 

attention  at  this  time.  The  meeting  _ 

will  be  in  charge  of  Master  Alfred  E. 

Emerson  of  Limerick,  Mrs.  Harriet  E. 

Reeves  of  Mannsville  as  lecturer,  and 
County  Deputy  George  Merrill  of  South 
Rutland.  Tonight  a  meeting  of  the  Lafe 
Dairymens  League  members  of  North-  thovl 

ern  Jefferson  County  is  being  held  at  since  the  c  started 

Redwood  and  last  night  one  was  held  It.„  a  t  h  ,  Mr.  Askew.  , 
at  Castorland  for  Lewis  County  mem-  seen  some  tou  h  towns  ln  the  West 

nprs  with  Rnsn  TjP.wis  nf  Horhrmor  a  a  ,  ,  .  .  .  __  _ 


Wooden  Spoil 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 

‘Most  of  our  hands  come  from  Hilary  was  staggered  for  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Morris,  as  his  uncle’s  manager, 
leasing  the  mill  to  Morris,  a  partner 
I  in  Brousseau’s  company,  seemed  a 
queer  role.  But  Lafe  could  not  see  his 


There’s  quite  a  town,  of  a  sort, 


bers  with  Rush  Lewis  of  Herkimer  as  w  thi7ha  g  w  T,  iT  i  ,1  Tu’  /  1  if  not  366  hlS 

qnpflker  bu^  “bls  bcl,s  em  beat,  with  the  face  in  the  darkness,  and,  puffing  at 


speaker 

The  Woodlot  Will  Pay 

With  the  discussion  on  reforestation  last  week;  and  not  a  policeman  within  “How  do  they  tell  our  lumber  from 

n  correct  methods  of  handling  farm  fifty  miles,  and  nobody  except  Father  theirs?”  asked 'Hilary  presently, 

woodlots  that  is  taking  place  at  the  Lucy,  and  he  can’t  hold  ’em.”  “O,  that  ain’t  hard,”  ^said  Lafe.  “You 

piesent  time  is  interesting  to  learn  “What  I  want  to  know,”  said  Hilary,  see,  the  jobbers,  who  sublease  the 
the  actual  figures  and  results  se-  “is,  what  this  company  is  that  you  tracts,  know  how  much  their  men  have 
cured  by  one  Lewis  County  farmer  speak  about,  and  how  they  come  to  use  cut.  And  it’s  scaled  in  the  woods  be- 
workmg  in  conjunction  with  the  Farm  the  Rocky  River  for  their  logs.”  fore  they  shoot  it  down  stream.  I 

Bureau.  Henry  Kellogg  of  Barnes  Lafe  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  mo-  guess  there  ain’t  no  difficulty  there, 
Corners  has  been  using  his  woodlot  for  ment.  Then  he  mentally  cast  Brous-  Mr.  Askew.  And  you  see,  Mr.  Morris 
a  sorL  of  demonstration  plot  to  show  seau  to  the  winds;  and,  after  all,  if  representing  both  concerns,  he  natural- 
how  a  woodlot  can  be  made  to  yield  Hilary  meant  to  know,  nobody  could  ly  does  his  best  by  both  of  ’em 
a  revenue  and  still  he  left  in  condition  prevent  it,  Brousseau’s  instructions 
to  continue  to  g'ive  further  revenue  notwithstanding. 

during  the  years  to  come.  “it’s  this  way,  Mr.  Askew,”  he  said.  _ _  _0  Vi  ilcLLUiC  L> 

Prof.  J.  A.  Cope  of  the  Cornell  “Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Brousseau  have  a  impress  Hilary,  whose  suspicions,  dor- 

School  of  Forestry  went  through  the  company  of  their  own.  Their  limits  mant  even  after  the  interview  with 

woods  with  Mr.  Kellogg  and  they  touch  ours  on  the  west,  across  the  Lamartine, 
marked  all  the  crooked  and  old  trees,  river,  and  run  ten  miles  or  so  back  aroused. 

These  were  then  cut  out,  leaving  the  into  the  bush,  right  alongside  ours. 


smuggling  of  brandy,  and  the  drink-  his  pipe,  he  fell  into  a  silence  cover¬ 
ing,  and  the  fights  every  Saturday  ing  who  knows  what  dreams  of  Shoe- 
night — there  was  a  man  knifed  there  buryport? 


His  volubility,  which  was,  in  fact,  a 
mental  reparation  to  Brousseau,  was 
too  unlike  his  taciturnity  of  nature  to 


were  now  thoroughly 


“And  Mr.  Brousseau  has  no  concern 


w  - »  o -  - 0 -cn.ij.vA  mi .  uiL/ubocau  iictis  iiu  UUiiUwi i. 

young  and  straight  timber  for  further  They  got  the  right  to  float  their  logs  with  us,  except  for  the  lease  of  the 

rlo'IToln'nmG'nf  A  -Ff  n.v»  miffi-nrY  aantt  ^  - 1)  ,  .  ,  ... 


development.  After  cutting  and  saw-  down  the  river.” 
ing  and  hauling  all  the  wood  taken  “And  use  the  mill?” 


out,  and  allowing  for  all  the  costs  of  “Mr.  Morris  leases  the  use  of  our  Mr.  Brousseau?” 


mill  and  the  right  of  way  down  the 
river,”  mused  Hilary.  “Who  is  this 


doing  the  work,  Mr.  Kellogg  found  that  mill  by  the  year  to  the  Company. 


(Continued  Next  Week) 
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Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Magic  Through  the  Mail 

“Can  you  give  me  information  on  the 
enclosed  ad  regarding  learning  to  be  a 
magician  by  correspondence.  Do  you 
think  it  is  practical  and  possible  to  learn 
magic  at  home  and  is  this  a  reliable  firm? 
They  said  that  if  I  am  not  satisfied  at 
the  completion  of  the  course  my  money 
will  be  returned  to  me.  The  course  costs 
§60.  According  to  their  literature  the 
original  price  was  $120. 
rJpHE  ad  enclosed  was  that  of  the  Tar- 
bell  System,  Inc.,  of  Chicago.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Tarbell  System  is 
one  of  C.  J.  Cooke’s  schemes  whose 
activities  have  been  mentioned  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times  in  the  Service  Bureau 
column.  This  ad  states  that  many 
earn  from  $250  to  $1000  a  month. 

The  value  of  such  a  course  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  the  one  taking  it. 
The  statement  that  the  usual  cost  of 
the  course  was  $120  and  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  $60  is  obviously  made  as  a 
selling  point.  It  is  reported  that  $60 
has  always  been  the  price  for  this 
course.  We  think  that  is  more  than  it 
is  worth  to  any  of  our  readers.  We 
have  seen  some  good  magicians  but 
we  doubt  if  they  studied  by  corre¬ 
spondence.  If  it  were  so  easy  there 
would  be  a  big  oversupply  of  ma¬ 
gicians. 

Another  Company  Wants 
Advance  Listing  Fee 

Please  inform  me  as  to  the  reliability 
of  West  Sales  Agency,  D.  P.  Bush,  man¬ 
ager,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  Mr.  Bush 
has  made  us  very  liberal  offers  to  sell 
our  farm.  They  make  the  proposition 
that  if  we  send  them  one-half  of  the 
advertising  fee  and  they  fail  to  make  a 
sale  within  eight  weeks,  they  will  charge 
no  commission  for  services  thereafter. 

AMERICAN  Agriculturist  Service 

Bureau  does  not  recommend  any 
real  estate  agency  which  demands  an 
advance  listing  fee.  If  a  good  local 
real  estate  man  cannot  sell  your  farm 
there  is  little  or  no  chance  that  one  at 
a  long  distance  will  be  able  to  make 
a  sale  for  you.  We  wonder  just  what 
the  services  are  for  which  no  charge 
will  be  made  if  the  farm  is  not  sold  in 
eight  weeks. 

Oily  Drainage  Water  No  In¬ 
dication  of  Valuable 
Deposits 

“There  is  a  spot  on  our  farm  which 
appears  rather  brown  and  the  drainage 
water  coming  from  it  has  an  oily  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  surface.  We  are  wondering 
whether  this  is  an  indication  of  oil  and 
would  like  to  know  whether  we  can  se¬ 
cure  reliable  information  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  value  of  it.” 

\yE  referred  this  question  to  Mr. 

George  H.  Ashley,  State  Geologist 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  who  re¬ 
plies  as  follows: 

“Such  spots  as  you  describe  on  your 
farm  are  "found  commonly  over  the 
State.  The  material  that  you  notice 
is  iron  oxide,  practically  the  same 
thing  as  iron  rust.  This  material  in 
thin  films  produces  rainbow  colors, 
and  does  not  indicate  the  presence  of 
oil  or  coal.  It  is  not  usually  associat¬ 
ed  with  iron  ore  deposits  of  commer¬ 
cial  value,  though  it  is  associated  with 
a  certain  amount  of  iron.” 


wrote  to  the  State  Department  of  In¬ 
surance  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply  from  them  will  explain 
itself : 

“Answering  your  letter,  the  National 
Protective  Insurance  Association  of 
Kansas  City,  has  no  authority  to  trans¬ 
act  business  in  this  State  and  any  per¬ 
son  who  represents  it  here  as  an  agent 
or  who  in  any  manner  aids  in  the 
transaction  of  business  for  it  becomes 
liable  to  prosecution  for  misdemeanor, 
the  penalty  for  which  upon  conviction 
is  $500.  fine  or  one  year’s  imprison¬ 
ment,  or  both. 

“A  citizen  of  this  state  may,  if  he 
so  elects,  insure  his  life  or  his  prop¬ 
erty  in  an  unauthorized  foreign  insur¬ 
ance  corporation — dealing  with  it  di¬ 
rect — without  committing  any  violation 
of  law,  but  in  so  doing  he  assumes  all 
the  risks  incident  to  dealing  with  such. 
I  understand  that  the  above  corpora¬ 
tion  is  advertising  for  business  through 
newspapers  in  this  state,  which  gives 
the  impression  that  if  it  desired  to  le¬ 
gally  do  business  here  direct,  it  would 
endeavor  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  our  statute,  which  impliedly  it  is  not 
able  to  do.” 


1922.  The  number  and  all  are  plain. 
What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  a  mark 
is  any  good.  If  a  mark  is  of  any  value 
I  have  a  few.  A  mark  used  to  be  24  or 
34  cents  per  our  dollars  but  what  are 
they  worth  now?  Since  the  war  I  under¬ 
stand  all  new  money  is  under  a  republic. 
Now  it  is  on  the  Reichs  bank  note. 
Please  advise  me.” 

ouR  representative  went  to  a  For¬ 
eign  Exchange  Bank  today  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  letter  you  wrote  us. 

They  informed  us  that  money  in  the 
form  of  marks  issued  after  the  war 
and  before  1924  is  practically  valueless 
now.  No  doubt  the  money  you  have 
is  that  issued  during  the  inflation  per¬ 
iod  when  a  hundred  thousand  marks 
could  be  bought  for  five  cents.  We 
are  sorry  to  give  you  this  rather  dis¬ 
couraging  reply. 


War  Time  Marks  Have  No 
Value 

"Now  I  have  some  money  from  the 
other  side,  Berlin.  They  are  three  differ¬ 
ent  pieces,  which  my  son  gave  me  when 
he  came  back  from  across.  They  are 
marks.  Is  money  from  other  side  any 
good  dated  November  1920— November 


Insurance  Company  Not  Li¬ 
censed  in  New  York 
State 

“I  enclose  advertisement  for  instance, 
of  the  National  Protective  Insurance  As¬ 
sociation  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Are  they 
a  reliable  firm?  Please  send  me  an  an¬ 
swer.  I  will  not  send  them  any  money 
until  I  hear  from  you.  I  think  any  one 
ought  to  carry  an  accident  policy  these 
days.” 

J\JOT  having  any  information  in  our 
files  regarding  the  above-mentioned 
Insurance  Company,  we  immediately 


insurance  Indemnities  Paid 
in  November,  1927 

Paid  up  to  December  31,  1925 - $21,359.30 

During  1926 . 31,102.06 

January  1  to  November  30,  1927 -  32,715.00 

_ $85,176.36 


Total  Paid  to  Date. 


G.  E.  Metcalfe,  Union  Bridge,  Md. - $  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  leg. 

F.  C.  Ritchie,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. -  5-00 

Hit  by  auto — bruised  leg,  thumb. 

Peter  Stith.  Salem,  N.  J. -  15.71 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  leg. 

Arthur  Hill,  Divines  Corners,  N.  Y. -  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — lacerations. 

Charles  S.  Shoemaker,  Ulster,  Pa. -  50.09 

Thrown  from  wagon — crushed  ankle. 

Elva  Tervilliger,  Montela,  N.  Y. .  10.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — wrenched  shoulder. 

Margaret  Wilcox,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. .  20.00 

Auto  collision — lacerations. 

F.  E.  Rauber,  Dansville,  N.  Y. -  50.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay— fractures. 

Amelia  Lakes.  Gasport,  N.  Y .  20.60 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprained  ankle. 

Addie  Beardsley,  Pitcher,  N.  Y -  60.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  ribs. 

Chester  Matson,  Rummerfield,  Pa. - -■  30.00 

Thrown  from  auto— fractures. 

Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Crane,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. —  70.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  hip. 

Julius  Taloda,  Towanda,  Pa. -  10.00 

Auto  turned  over  bank — cuts. 

Wm.  A.  Miller,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. -  67.14 

Auto  collision — injured  head. 

Thos.  Griffin  Est.,  Fulton,  N.  Y -  1000.00 

Auto  accident — fractured  skull — fatal. 

Peter  Ipollito,  Canastota,  N.  Y . —  50.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — dislocated  shoulder. 

Joab  Mahood,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa.  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured. 

Wm.  H.  Ellis,  Port  Penn,  Del . -  50.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  ankle. 

Donald  Beavers,  Stamford,  N.  Y. -  20.00 

Train  struck  car — sprained  back. 

Alonzo  Parker,  Adams  Center,  N.  Y -  20.00 

Auto  overturned — -fractured  ribs. 

Cornelius  Hubbard,  Jefferson,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — wrenched  elbow. 

Pearl  C.  Tickner,  Panama,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Auto  accident— fractured  rib. 

G.  W.  Sprague,  Morris,  N.  Y. .  30.09 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  shoulder. 

James  Abrams,  Altamont,  N.  Y. . .  24.28 

Auto  collision — lacerations. 

Mrs.  Luella  S.  Wermuth,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  50.00 
Thrown  from  auto — injured  leg. 

Mrs.  Alice  VanKeuren.  Hornell,  N.  Y -  80.00 

Thrown  from  buggy — fractured  wrists. 

W.  J.  Harper,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. -  50.00 

Auto  accident — fractures. 

L.  B.  Sprague.  Shavertown,  N.  Y. -  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — sprains. 

S.  F.  Ruhl,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. -  30.00 

Auto  accident — lacerations. 

Arthur  Britt,  Kingston,  N.  Y. -  80.06 

Auto  accident — fractures. 

Julius  H.  Pink,  New  Hamburg,  N.  Y -  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon— bruises. 

Willis  E.  Stryker.  Belle  Mead,  N.  J -  60.00 

Auto  collision— cut  face. 

Wladstan  Ploszaj,  Colchester,  Conn -  40.09 

Auto  struck  wagon — injured. 

Jacob  Bennett,  Elmira,  N.  Y. -  30.00 

Street  car  collision — bruises. 


$2252.13 


New  York  Has  No  “Hen 
Law” 

We  rent  a  small  place  and  a  neighbor 
next  to  us  has  about  one  half  acre  of 
land  and  they  let  their  hens  run  all  over 
our  place.  Our  place  joins  them  on  three 
sides.  For  two  years  they  have  destroy¬ 
ed  our  grain  entirely.  We  do  not  feel 
like  going  to  any  expense  but  would  like 
to  have  your  advice  as  to  what  we  can 
do  about  it. 

JT  is  strange  that  New  York  is  still 
to  have  to  have  its  first  chicken 
case.  The  question  as  to  whether  in 
the  country  chickens,  may  be  allowed 
to  run  at  large  to  the  damage  of  a 
neighbor’s  crops  is  a  matter  of  judge 
made  law,  as  in  this  state,  like  many 
others  there  is  no  statute  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  one  state  it  has  been  held 
that  in  the  country  it  is  the  custom 
and  the  unwritten  law  that  chickens 
shall  run  at  large.  The  majority  rule 
however,  is  the  other  way,  that  the 
owner  is  responsible  for  the  damage 
that  they  do  and  probably  New  York 
will  adopt  this  view.  As  one  judge 
said:  “Without  aiming  to  detract 

from  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
hen,  it  would  be  intolerable  to  require 
of  this  plaintiff  that  he  sue  separately 
for  the  damage  done  by  each  stately 
rooster  and  cackling  hen  upon  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  each  predatory  excursion 
across  the  fateful  road.”  In  other 
words  you  might  get  an  injunction,  but 
until  the  point  is  decided  in  New  York 
possibly  a  good  fence  is  your  best  pro¬ 
tection. — M.  S. 


Questions  About  New  York 
Cemetery  Law 

Is  there  a  law  passed  that  you  can 
collect  taxes  on  cemetery  lots?  If  so, 
how?  If  it  will  cost  me  more  to  collect 
the  tax  than  it  is  worth,  can  they  forbid 
people  being  buried  on  the  lot  until  they 
pay  their  tax?  When  was  the  law  on 
cemeteries  passed  in  New  York  State? 
Can  you  collect  back  taxes  on  lots  be¬ 
fore  the  law  was  passed  or  will  they 
have  to  begin  anew  on  collecting  taxes? 
We  are  having  a  lot  of  trouble  collecting 
taxes  in  our  cemetery  association. 

pRIVATE  cemetery  associations  may 
1  tax  the  owners  of  cemetery  lots 
lots  provided  they  have  not  made  an 
agreement  with  the  lot  owner  as  to 
the  payment  of  a  lump  sum  in  tb,e 
place  of  further  taxation.  The  man¬ 
ner  of  taxing  cemetery  property  is  set 
forth  in  the  Cemetery  Corporation 
Law  of  New  York,  Section  72.  This 
law  provides  that  a  tax  of  not  more 
than  two  dollars  each  year  may  be 
assessed  and  if  the  tax  is  unpaid  with¬ 
in  thirty  days  after  payment  is  due, 
it  is  collected  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
corporation  in  the  same  manner  as 
school  taxes  are  collected.  The  lot 
should  not  be  used  for  burial  purposes 
while  the  tax  is  unpaid  and  at  the 
end  of  five  years  the  unused  portion 
of  the  lot  may  be  sold  to  satisfy  the 
tax.  The  present  law  has  been  in  ef¬ 
fect  since  1912.  As  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  stating  whether  it  is  re¬ 
troactive,  it  is  doubtful  that  a  tax 
covering  a  time  previous  to  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  act  could  be  collected. 


Don’t  Lose 
the  quarter 

Dr  Naylor  Medicated  Teat  Dilators  reach 
the  seat  of  the  trouble  -  -  -  give  positive  results. 
Always  keep  a  package  on  hand  for  treatment 
of  Spider.  Obstructions,  Cut  or 
Braised  Teats,  Hard  Milkers.  Steri¬ 
lized  and  packed  m  medicated  ointment. 
Their  absorbent  texture  carnes  the  medication 
into  the  teat  canal. 

Heals  the  Teat- 
Keeps  it  Open 

Big.  3  dozen  package  mailed  postpaid 
for  $1.  with  Satisfaction  or  Money 
Back  guarantee.  Give  dealer  s  name  so  we 
can  arrange  your  future  supply  locally. 

Dr.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  Veterinarian 
Dept.  7  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Other  Dr.  Naylor  products: 

Liquid  Udder  Balm,  $ 1 
Garget  Powder,  60c. 

Car-min-ton,  a 
concentrated  mineral 
tonic  for  cows,  $ 1 . 

Foal  Treatment, 

$1.  WhiteScour 
Tablets,  50c . 


DR.NAYLORxS 

Medicated^ 

TEAT  1 
DILATORS 


For 

Protection 

On  the 
Coldest 

Days 
Wear 

The 

Old  Reliable  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Brown’s  Reach  Jacket 

Keeps  you  warm  and  comfortable. 
Made  of  strong  knit  cloth  with 
knit-in  wool-fleece  lining  and  cut 
to  fit  snugly  without  binding.  The 
most  satisfactory  garment  for 
working  on  the  farm.  Ask  your 
dealer  to  show  you  the  three  styles 
— coat  with  or  without  collar,  and 
vest. 

A  Brown’s  Beach  Jacket  makes  a 
welcome  Christmas  gift. 

BROWN’S  BEACH  JACKET  COMPANY 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 


TTAWA^ 

IOWO££fQ&yOO 

Wood  18  valuable.  Saw  15  to 
ma«vc snvulji  20  cords  a  day.  Does  more 

VFRfkJ  than  10  men.  Ottawa  easily  operated  by.  man  or  boy. 

L— Falls  trees — saws  limbs.  Use  4-bp.  engine  for  other 
work.  30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Write  today  tor  FREE  book. 
Shipped  from  factory  or  nearest  of  10  branch  houses. 

11P«  nn  801  -W  Wood  Street, Ottawa, Kansas 

OTTAWA  MFG,  CO.  Room  SOI  -W  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Costs 
Less  Than 

£  PER 
T RUNNING 

or 


GetBmm’sNew 

CUT  PRICES. 

W.  T.  Greathouse  writes:! 
‘Fence  received  yesterday.  I  “ 
saved  $30.00  in  buying  from 
you.”  Our  new  cut  prices  are 
way  below  others— and 

Brown  Pays  Freight 
Write  for  our  new  1928  cut  prlee 
catalog  —  see  the  dollars  you  nave 
150  styles. Double  galvanized. open 
hearth  wire.  Roofing  and  painta. 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept»3001  Cleveland.  Ohio 


/  j  I OU  will  find  just  the  sort  of  a  present  that  you 
V_J  M  M  want  to  give  at  a  “tag”  store.  Below  are  a  few 
%^/f  suggestions  from  the  thousands  of  things  at 
kJ  these  “tag”  stores  that  will  bring  Christmas 
cheer  and  happiness  to  every  member  of  the 
family.  They  are  fine  places  to  buy  your  holiday 
remembrances  for  they  give  you  the  utmost  in  quality 

to  pay.  Check  this  list  and 


at  the  price  you  want 
take  it  to  a  “tag”  store. 


For  Mother, 
Sister,  Friend 
or  Sweetheart 

Curling  Irons 

Serving  Trays 

Folding  Ironing  Boards 

Glass  Baking  Dishes 

Sewing  Machines 

Pie  Servers 

Bird  Cages 

Kitchen  Cabinets 

Fire  Place  Sets 

Vacuum  Cleaners 

Fine  Carving  Knives 

Nut  Bowls  and  Crackers 

Carving  Sets 

Vacuum  Jugs 

Food  Choppers 

Kitchen  Scales 

Table  Silverware 

Carpet  Sweepers 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

Fine  Shears 

Roasters 

Clocks 

Toasters 

Nickel  ware 

Electric  Irons 

Hair  Clippers 

Enamel  Kitchenware 

Table  Lamps 

Handy  Electric  and  Oil  Heaters 

Framed  Pictures 

Baking  Thermometers 

Casseroles 

Cut  Glass 

Percolators 

Glassware 

Manicure  Sets 

Tennis  Rackets 


For  Dad, 
Brother  or 
Friend 

Shotguns  and  Rifles 

Flashlights  and  Batteries 

Spotlights 

Match  Safes 

Pocket  Knives 

Shaving  Kits 

Tool  Chests 

Tire  Chains 

Tool  Grinders 

Pipe  Wrenches 

Automobile  Accessories 

Automobile  Jacks 

Hunting  Boots 

Camp  Stoves 

Razor  Strops 

Radio  Sets 

Camping  Equipment 

Bright  Lanterns 

Watches 

Automobile  Tool  Kits 

Jackets 

Razors 

Sweaters 

Fishing  Rods 

Reels  and  Lines 

Cigar  Lighters 

Smoking  Stands 

Machinists’  Tools 

Saws  Chisels  Planes 

Squares  Mitre  Boxes 

and  many  other  woodworking  tools 
Wrenches  Pliers 
Bench  Grinders 
Skates 


Family  Gifts 

Table  Silverware 
Washing  Machines 
Kitchen  Ranges 
Parlor  Furnaces 
Aluminum  Ware  Sets 
Vacuum  Cleaners 
Radio  Sets 
Radiant  Heaters 

For  the  Children,  too. 

Both  Boys  and  Girls 

Kiddie  Kars  Toy  Automobiles 

Air  Guns  Small  Rifles 

Boys’  Tool  Kits 

Mechanical  Toys 

Toy  Dishes  and  Cooking  Sets 

Baseball  Gloves  and  Bats 

Watches  Pocket  Knives 

Electric  Trains 

Toys  of  all  kinds 

Little  Wheelbarrows 

Bicycles 

Footballs 

Sweaters 

Fishing  Lines  and  Rods 
Manicure  Sets 
Skates 
Sleds 


^  /  .  —  » 
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A  farm  woman  who  made 
$1500  from  her  breeding 
flock  alone  last  season 


She  feeds 
G.  L.  F. 

SUPER  LAYING  MASH 


NINE  years  ago  Mrs.  Frank  Monagle  of  Rushville, 
N.  Y.,  started  with  200  baby  chicks  and  a  small 
hen  house.  Today  she  has  470  breeders  of  which  126 
are  certified  by  Cornell;  30  certified  males;  and  800 
pullets.  The  small  hen  house  has  grown  to  the  good 
sized  plant  shown  in  the  picture,  with  brooder  houses 
and  incubator  in  addition,  all  paid  for  by  the  chickens. 
Besides,  the  money  from  her  chickens  has  added  many 
a  comfort  to  her  home. 


Last  Spring  she  sold  15,000  chicks  and  kept  2000  for  her  own  plant,  netting  $1500  on 
the  operation.  Her  total  income  from  her  poultry  for  the  year,  January  1,  1926,  to 
January  1,  1927,  on  1000  hens  was  $5500.  This  year  she  will  do  even  better. 

Mrs.  Monagle  says,  “We  started  using  G.  L.  F.  feeds  September,  1925,  and  since  that 
time  we  have  had  better  egg  yield  and  better  flock  health.  We  tried  local  mixing  of 
Cornell  formulas,  but  could  not  depend  on  it.  We  got  a  75  percent  average  hatch 
last  year,  which  is  excellent. 

We  use  G.  L.  F.  LAYING  MASH  with  MEAT  SCRAP  for  the  laying  flock  and 
G.  L.  F.  SUPER  LAYING  MASH  with  BUTTERMILK  for  breeders.” 

There  is  money  in  poultry  for  the  farm  woman,  not  only  in  a  laying  flpck,  but  in 
raising  chicks;  but  the  latter  operation  requires  more  careful  feeding.  The  G.  L.  F. 
offers  for  the  breeding  flock  two  feeds  which  represent  the  soundest  feeding  practice 
as  recommended  by  three  state  colleger  of  agriculture.  These  feeds  bring  you  in¬ 
gredients  you  cannot  get  locally.  And  they  are  priced  cheaper  than  you  could 
home-mix  a  similar  formula. 

U.  L.  F.  SUPER  LAYING  MASH  with  ALFALFA  LEAF  MEAL  combines  the 
right  sources  and  amounts  of  protein,  minerals,  and  vitamins  needed  by  your  breed¬ 
ers  when  fed  with  G.  L.  F.  Cod  Liver  Oil,  which  is  obtainable  through  G.  L.  F.  Mail 
Order  Service. 

If  you  have  your  own  green,  leafy  alfalfa,  then  G.  L.  F.  SUPER  LAYING  MASH 
with  BUTTERMILK  will  give  you  equally  good  results. 
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A  scene  that  is  growing  less  common  in  American  Agriculturist  territory.  The 
increase  in  motor  trucks  has  cut  down  the  city  market  for  hay  and  is  causing  many 
eastern  farmers  to  seek  other  cash  crops  to  take  the  place  of  hay. 


Cabbage  Surplus  a  Problem 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


'pHE  ■  cabbage 
market  has 
reached  the  condition  which  many  an¬ 
ticipated  and  some  predicted.  For 
more  than  two  weeks  now  it  has  been 
flat,  with  practically  no  selling  and 
only  those  cars  mov¬ 
ing  which  had  been 
previously  contracted 
for.  Markets  cleared 
up  somewhat  over  the 
congestion  of  two 
weeks  ago  when  150 
to  200  cars  were 
being  shipped  daily 
from  New  York 
State.  Shipments  fell 
to  as  low  as  30  cars 

M.  C.  Burritt  daily-  This  fact’  to' 
gether  with  the  re- 

cent  cold  wave,  caused  a  slight  rise  in 
price,  but  very  little  cabbage  is  being 
moved  now  at  any  price. 

The  weather,  which  was  so  favora¬ 
ble  to  harvest  that  almost  every  last 
ton  of  cabbage  was  secured,  has  been 
unfavorable  ‘to  storage  because  it  has 
been  too  damp  and  warm  until  the  last 
few  days.  Most  cabbage  showed  more 
rotten  spots  and  required  more  trim¬ 
ming  than  usual  in  the  field.  This 
tendency  to  rot  has  now  caused  more 
shrinkage  and  waste,  and  cabbage  is 
reported  as  not  keeping  very  well. 

We  Have  Ourselves  to  Blame 

Prices  of  cabbage,  which  held  up 
well  early  in  the  season  at  eight  to 
ten  dollars,  fell  to  six  and  seven  as 
soon  as  heavy  loading  was  begun  and 
then  to  five  dollars  per  ton  where  they 
have  remained  since,  except  that  very 
few  were  bought  at  any  price  the  first 
week  in  December.  A  few  offers  were 
made  at  four  dollars  with  practically 
no  takers.  Now  dealers  are  offering 
five  dollars  again  for  limited  amounts. 
Our  cooperative  loaded  a  car  this  week 
which  will  net  about  six  dollars.  There 
is  much  cabbage  ready  to  ship  here 
and  with  southern  cabbage  beginning 
to  move,  I  cannot  see  much  hope  for 
an  increased  price.  It  looks  bad  for 
large  holders  of  cabbage.  It  seems 
probable  now  that  thousands  of  tons 
will  have  to  be  hauled  out  and  spread 
on  the  land.  This  is  regrettable,  es¬ 
pecially  since  so  many  farmers  here 
need  the  money  so  badly.  Yet  we 
have  no  one  to  blame  but  ourselves. 
We  planted  too  big  an  acreage,  which 
most  of  us  knew  at  the  time  ,and  yet 
we  chose  to  take  a  chance.  The 
weather  was  favorable  and  this  made 
matters  worse. 

Cabbage  has  considerable  feeding 
value.  Our  farm  bureau  is  authority 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


for  the  statement 
that  it’s  worth  five 
or  six  dollars  per  ton  to  feed,  and  that 
25  to  30  pounds  can  be  safely  fed  to 
cattle  daily  if  fed  after  milking'.  It 
is  a  good  milk  producer.  Sheep  will 
-  eat  three  or  four  pounds  per  head 
daily.  Many  growers  plan  to  feed 
this  crop.  Where  these  4re  stored  in 
basement  barns  this  is  easily  done  and 
may  possibly  relieve  the  market  enough 
to  help  other  holders  in  hired  storage. 

Apple  Situation  the  Opposite 

The  apple  situation  is  just  the  op¬ 
posite  of  cabbage.  Prices  are  strong 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  selling  the 
fruit.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  some 
growers  may  be  misled  by  present  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  apple  industry.  These 
are  not  permanent  but  entirely  tem¬ 
porary.  Fundamentally  the  conditions 
which  put  apple  prices  last  year  rela¬ 
tively  where  cabbage  prices  are  now 
have  not  changed.  We  have  the  same 
basic  plantings  of  trees  which  in  a 
full  crop  year  are  likely  to  yield  more 
surpluses.  The  program  of  retrench¬ 
ment,  eliminating  the  poor  and  un¬ 
profitable  sorts  and  making  the  best 
better,  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Rochester 
Farm  Bureau  Conference  which  met 
about  a  year  ago  now,  still  holds  and 
should  be  followed.  It  is  a  program, 
which,  if  well  followed,  may  mean 
much  to  the  apple  industry. 

The  first  step  in  the  carrying  out  of 
this  program  for  another  year  is  at 
hand — thinning  out  old  orchards,  cut¬ 
ting  down  inefficient  trees  and  thorough 
pruning.  All  apple  growers  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  growing  only  the  best  fruit 
possible  should  get  busy  at  once.  We 
will  need  to  improve  all  the  favorable 
days  this  winter  if  we  get  this  job  well 
done. 

We  Are  Cutting  Cull  Trees 

We  have  already  cut  and  worked 
up  a  few  trees  in  the  old  orchard 
which  were  crowding  others  and  we 
have  more  marked  for  the  woodpile. 
We  also  intend  to  give  those  trees  re¬ 
maining  in  the  old  orchard  a  severe 
pruning  and  heading  back  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  recommendations  of  the 
college  as  demonstrated  at  a  recent 
pruning  demonstration  here  by  Dr. 
Heinicke — a  program  which  we  began 
last  season. 

Almost  no  other  factor  in  the  care 
of  the  mature  apple  orchard  is  more 
important  than  good  pruning,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  fruit  of  good  size  and  color, 

( Continued  on  Page  7 ) 
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Working  Toward  World  Peace 

Resolutions  Introduced  in  Congress  Provide  for  Arbitration 


WE  are  sure  our  readers  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  place  which  the  promotion 
of  world  peace  is  sure  to  have  in  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  It  is  stated  that  at 
least  three  plans  or  proposals  looking  toward 
world  peace  will  be  offered  during  the  coming 
session.  The  first  resolution  slated  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  before  Congress  will  be  that  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  Burton  of  Ohio.  Briefly,  Mr.  Bur-  , 
ton’s  resolution  proposes  that  this  country 
shall  prohibit  the  exportation  of  arms  or 
munition  to  any  country  that  engages  in  an 
aggressive  warfare  in  violation  of  any  agree¬ 
ment  that  it  may  have  made  to  settle  its  differ¬ 
ences  by  arbitration  or  other  peaceful  means. 

Editorial  comment  throughout  the  country 
has  differed  regarding  this  proposition.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  is  a  rather  large 
order  for  the  President  to  decide  which  of 
two  warring  nations  is  the  aggressor  nation, 
while  on  the  other  side  it  is  said  to  be  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  in  Europe  that  no  country 
however  big  and  strong  could  wage  a  success¬ 
ful  war  if  it  was  denied  access  to  the  United 
States  munition  market. 

Another  proposal  comes  from  Senator 
Borah  who  has  announced  that  he  will  intro¬ 
duce  a  resolution  declaring: 

“It  is  the  view  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  that  war  between  nations  should  he  out¬ 
lawed  as  an  institution  or  means  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  international  controversies,  and 
that  every  nation  shoidd  be  encouraged  to  bind 
itself  to  indict  and  punish  its  own  international 
war  breeders  and  zvar  profiteers.” 

According  to  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Senator 


Borah  feels  that  the  following  three  things 
should  be  done  to  end  war: 

“Make  zvar  a  criminal  offense  not  justifiable 
under  any  condition. 

“Establish  an  independent  international  ju¬ 
dicial  tribunal  to  which  nations  woidd  have  to 
go  for  the  arbitration  of  their  disputes. 

“Codification  of  international  lazv.” 


It  is  felt  in  some  quarters  that  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  Senator  Capper,  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  is  likely  to  receive 
the  greatest  favor.  The  Capper  peace  plan  is 
said  to  be  framed  along  the  line  of  the  proposal 
to  outlaw  war  made  by  Foreign  Minister  Briand 
of  France,  last  April.  While  the  Briand  plan 
would  affect  only  France  and  the  United 
States,  Senator  Capper  favors  treaties  with 
other  nations  outlawing  war.  The  Senator 
also  seeks  to  put  Congress  on  record  as  re¬ 
nouncing  war  in  favor  of  arbitration  and  de¬ 
fines  an  aggressor  nation  as  one  that  goes  to 
war  after  having  agreed  to  arbitrate. 

Senator  Cappers’  plan  is  brought  to  the 
front  by  the  fact  that  the  present  arbitration 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France 
terminates  next  February.  Our  present  arbi¬ 
tration  treaty  with  Great  Britain  also  expires 
in  June  and  our  arbitration  treaty  with  Japan 
in  August. 

Just  before  going  to  press  we  learn  that 
Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.  of  New 
York  has  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  House 
which  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  by  Senator  Capper  except  that  it  makes 
no  attempt  to  define  an  aggressor  nation.  It 
aims  toward  a  declaration  by  Congress  against 
war  and  authorizing  the  President  to  make 
treaties  with  other  nations  by  which  disputes 
will  be  settled  by  arbitration. 

President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  in  a  recent  speech  before 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  held  at  the 
Plotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  at  which  Mr. 
Walter  Scott  Penfield  was  the  other  speaker, 

( Continued  on  Page  13) 


Where  Cocoa  Comes  From 


Cocoa  as  a  Harmless  Beverage  Has  the  Approval  of  Diet  Experts 


MAN  has  not  always  been  able  to  go  to  the 
cupboard  and  draw  therefrom  any  kind  of 
beverage  his  appetite  demanded.  From 
the  days  when  he  flung  himself  face  downward 
and  lapped  from  the  stream  like  a  dumb  animal 
to  the  present  when  his  accomplished  hausfrau 


How  the  cocoa  beans  grow.  The  picture  was  taken  in 
German  East  Africa.  • 

can  with  one  sweep  of  her  arm  take  from  her 
shelves  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  stimulating  but 
harmless — beverages,  the  human  race  has  had  to 
travel  far  and  learn  much. 

All  civilized  countries  look  upon  tea  and  cof¬ 
fee  as  indispensable.  If  we  were  suddenly  de¬ 


prived  of  either,  the  whole  earth  would  rock  with 
the  complaints.  The  stories  of  how  tea  and 
coffee  became  popular  and  how  the  best  bever¬ 
age  is  made  from  them  appeared  previously  on 
these  pages.  And  now  comes  the  history  of 
cocoa  with  just  as  practical  hints  as  to  how  it 
should  be  handled. 

Although  cocoa  was  introduced  into  Spain  by 
the  conqueror  of  Mexico,  Cortez,  in  the  early 
fifteen  hundreds,  about  a  century  ahead  of  the 
introduction  of  tea,  cocoa  has  still  more  worlds 
to  conquer  before  it  achieves  their  heights  of 
popularity.  But,  at  its  present  rate  and  with 
the  support  given  it  by  food  and  health  experts, 
truly  it  builds  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  public 
sympathy.  For — the  reason  is  simple — cocoa  is 
a  food,  whereas  tea  and  coffee  are  not,  depend¬ 
ing  only  upon  the  sugar  and  cream  used  in  them 
for  their  food  value. 

Cocoa  comes  from 
the  cocao  tree,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Mexico,  and 
there  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  venture- 
s  o  m  e  Cortez.  The 
brown  powder  which 
we  know  as  cocoa  and 
the  dark  brown  cake 
which  we  call  choco¬ 
late  must  undergo 
much  treatment  be¬ 
fore  arriving  at  that 
stage.  The  seeds  are 
removed  from  the 
cucumber  shaped 
fruit,  are  heaped  up. 
allowed  to  ferment 
and  then  are  roasted 
and  crushed.  The 
husks  form  cocoa 
shells  (not  much  used 


in  this  country)  while  the  cracked  seeds  or 
beans  form  cocoa  nibs.  A  mildly  flavored  drink 
is  sometimes  made  from  either  the  shells  or  nibs, 
but  is  not  generally  used  here  where  long  drawn 
out  processes  are  in  scant  favor. 

The  roasted  beans  are  crushed  and  pressed 
into  cakes  (chocolate).  This  may  be  sweetened 
or  not,  depending  upon  its  use.  A  recipe  calling 
for  chocolate  usually  means  the  unsweetened  va¬ 
riety.  If  the  fat  is  pressed  out  of  the  mass,  the 
resulting  brownish  cake  is  pulverized  into  cocoa. 
Usually  sugar  and  a  little  cornstarch  as  drier  are 
mixed  with  the  cocoa  powder  before  selling. 

Recent  additions  to  the  familiar  cocoa  powder 
have  been  made  in  the  form  of  malted  cocoa 
powders.  This  means  that  cocoa  and  malted, 
dried  milk  have  been  combined  and  made  ready 
(Continued  on  Page  ij) 


Natives  picking  cocoa  beans  in  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

Something  like  home  that  is  not  home  is  to 

be  desired;  it  is  found  in  the  house  of  a  friend. 

— Sir  W.  Temple. 

*  *  * 

Two  Issues  in  One 

HOSE  of  our  readers  who  read  the  Notes 
from  the  Publisher’s  Farm  in  the  issue  of 
December  17  know  something  regarding 
the  troubles  we  have  had  in  getting  under  way 
with  the  new  press  at  Poughkeepsie.  While 
studying  how  we  could  get  the  first  issue  in  1928 
to  you  on  time,  we  found  it  necessary  to  com¬ 
bine  the  last  two  issues  of  the  year  in  one.  We 
know  that  you  will  approve  of  this  action  as  the 
combined  issue  of  December  24TH  and  31ST  is 
the  52ND  which  you  will  have  received  this  year. 
We  also  feel  sure  that  all  of  the  delays  you  have 
experienced  in  receiving  the  last  three  copies  of 
your  paper  will  be  more  than  made  up  for  by  the 
greatly  improved  paper  you  are  now  receiving. 

Machinery  and  Farm  Labor 

ACHINERY,  by  supplanting  man  labor, 
has  released  millions  of  country  people  for 
other  occupations.  As  we  showed  recent¬ 
ly  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  it  took  three 
hundred  hours  of  man  labor  to  produce  an  acre 
of  corn  by  hand  methods  in  colonial  days,  while 
Nebraska  farmers,  in  1926,  produced  an  acre  of 
corn  with  four  hours  of  man  labor. 

Scarcely  less  pronounced  has  been  the  in¬ 
creased  production  per  hour  of  man  labor  in  city 
manufacturing  industries.  Even  since  the  early 
part  of  1923,  the  output  of  the  average  person 
employed  in  factories  has  increased  more  than 
ten  per  cent. 

This  replacement  of  man  labor  by  machinery 
in  both  country  and  city  prompts  Kenneth 
Scott  to  remark,  “Man!  Get  off  the  earth; 
neither  farms  nor  cities  want  you.” 

But  withal,  there  is  no  greater  percentage  of 
unemployed  than  in  the  days  of  hand  labor.  On 
the  other  hand  we  are  reaping  three  great  ad¬ 
vantages  from  the  increased  power  which  ma¬ 
chinery  gives  man  to  produce  more  goods  in 
fewer  hours. 

Instead  of  throwing  men  out  of  employment, 
it  shortens  the  day;  it  makes  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  necessities  of  life  with  fewer  hours  of 
work  per  day  and  leaves  more  hours  for  re¬ 
creation  and  self  improvement.  We  see  this 
shortening  of  the  work  day  in  operation  in  all 
industries  in  the  cities.  Why  is  it  not  in  vogue 
on  the  farm  as  well?  Is  there  any  reason  why 
farmers  should  continue  the  twelve  hour  day 


system  when  there  is  admittedly  a  general  over¬ 
production  of  farm  products? 

Another  advantage  of  increasing  production 
per  man  on  the  farms  and  in  the  cities,  is  the 
greatly  increased  number  and  amount  of  neces¬ 
sities  and  conveniences  available  to  everybody  to 
make  life  easier  and  more  worth  living.  To  the 
pioneers  cabin  has  been  added  not  only  the  au¬ 
tomobile,  the  radio,  the  telephone  and  the  better, 
heating  and  lighting  facilities,  but  also  a  num¬ 
berless  host  of  other  less  striking  items  which 
have  come  into  such  general  use  that  we  take 
them  for  granted.  Both  the  farmer  and  the 
factory  worker  has  a  more  convenient  life  at  the 
present  time  than  was  afforded  to  the  kings  of  a 
century  ago. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  in¬ 
creasing  production  per  man  is  the  opportunity 
that  it  gives  to  boys  and  girls  to  prolong  the 
period  of  growth  and  development  which  belongs 
to  childhood,  and  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
better  education.  Increased  production  per  man 
has,  in  a  large  measure,  removed  the  child  from 
the  factory  to  the  school  and,  to  almost  as  great 
a  degree,  from  the  work  of  the  field  which  is 
beyond  his  years,  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

To  what  purpose  is  all  our  modern  science  and 
invention  and  machinery  unless  they  shorten  the 
hours  of  labor,  provide  the  human  race  with 
greater  comfort  and  security,  and  open  the  way 
to  greater  advancement  for  our  children?  There 
was  never  a  time  in  all  history  when  the  average 
citizen  had  such  a  comfortable  home,  dressed  so 
well,  and  had  so  adequate  a  supply  of  food ;  was 
so  well  educated,  so  healthy  and  provided  so 
well  for  his  family,  as  in  the  year  1927. — c.  a.  t. 


Why  Is  This? 

MAN  has  been  traveling  the  central  part 
of  Indiana  selling  poultry  dope  in  2 -ounce 
bottles  that  is  claimed  to  be  “the  perfect ' 
tonic  for  poultry  in  condensed  form”  for  $1.00  a 
bottle.  The  tonic  is  to  be  used  for  making  hens 
lay,  promoting  the  growth  of  young  chicks,  cur¬ 
ing  gapes,  cholera  and  roup.  The  material  is  a 
purple  liquid  resembling  potassium  permangan¬ 
ate.  Whatever  it  is,  the  claims  made  for  it  are 
unreasonable  and  the  price  is  too  high. 

Why  is  it  that  farmers  who  object  to  paying 
$1.00  for  a  year’s  subscription  to  a  good  farm 
paper  that  has  an  established  reputation  like  The 
Guide  with  all  of  its  free  services,  on  the  pretext 
that  they  can’t  spare  the  money,  will  willingly 
hand  over  a  dollar  to  a  stranger  for  a  bottle  of 
poultry  dope  that  can  not  possibly  do  what  is 
claimed  for  it?  Who  can  answer?  We  give 
it  up. — Tom  Wheeler,  in  “ The  Farmer’s 
Guide.” 

So  do  we. 


Automobiles  Kill  Twenty-Three 
Thousand 

F  a  civil  war  were  going  on  somewhere  in  the 
United  States  which  resulted  in  a  total  of 
23,000  deaths  in  a  year,  with  probably  three 
or  four  times  that  number  of  wounded,  how 
much  concerned  we  all  would  be.  Yet  these 
figures  represent  the  results  of  automobile  acci¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States  in  1926.  Think  of  it 
—23,000  people  killed  by  automobiles.  Edward 
Weeks,  writing  in  the  October  issue  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  Monthly,  says  that  one  car  in  every  thou¬ 
sand  in  the  United  States  was  responsible  for  a 
fatal  accident  and  one  car  in  every  twenty  in¬ 
jured  somebody.  One  thing  is  certain.  This 
great  harvest  of  accidents  and  deaths  by  auto¬ 
mobiles  has  reached  the  point  where  it  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

What  can  be  done?  For  one  thing,  all  of  us 
need  to  get  the  point  of  view  that  an  automobile 
moving  at  great  speed  is  as  deadly  as  any  war 
engine,  and  with  this  in  the  back  of  our  minds, 
as  drivers  we  are  bound  to  be  more  careful.  For 
another  thing,  we  need  a  little  less  arrogance 
when  back  of  the  steering  wheel.  Human  nature 
is  a  strange  animal.  If  you  do  not  believe  it, 
notice  how  your  attitude  as  a  driver  differs  from 


that  as  a  pedestrian  trying  to  cross  the  road. 
If  you  are  like  the  majority,  as  a  driver  you 
complain  about  the  actions  of  other  drivers  and 
pedestrians  who  may  happen  to  be  on  the  same 
highway  with  you.  But  notice  how  quickly  your 
attitude  changes  if  you  happen  to  be  the  man 
on  foot !  More  courtesy  and  toleration  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  lot  of  trouble  on  the  public  highways. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Mack  truck  have  put  out 
a  little  gummed  slip  to  be  pasted  on  the  car 
which  reads : 

“This  driver  will  meet  all  other  gentlemen 
half  way  on  any  traffic  situation .” 

>  We  liked  this  idea  so  well  that  we  have  asked 
the  Mack  truck  people  to  furnish  us  with  some 
of  these  gummed  slips,  and  through  their  cour¬ 
tesy  we  will  be  glad  to  send  one  free  to  any 
reader  on  request. 

Barnyard  Golf  Clubs 

HE  renewed  interest  of  the  last  few  years 
in  the  great  American  sport  of  horseshoe 
pitching  is  now  resulting  in  the  organization 
of  local  clubs  for  the  promotion  of  this  clean  and 
interesting  farm  game.  The  Diamond  Calk 
Horseshoe  Company  of  Minnesota  has  published 
a  little  booklet  on  “Hozv  to  Organize  and  Pro¬ 
mote  a  Horseshoe  Club.”  This  contains  directions 
for  laying  out  a  court,  a  model  constitution, 
duties  of  officers,  and  program  of  activities  for  a 
club,  and  other  suggestions  that  will  help  anyone 
to  organize  and  promote  a  barnyard  golf  club. 
They  have  also  published  the  1927  official  rules 
in  pamphlet  form. 

In  order  to  help  the  good  work,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  company  we  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  these  booklets  and  pamphlets  to  those 
who  desire  them  on  receipt  of  a  two-cent  stamp 
to  cover  postage. 


Why  Not  Have  Bumpers  At  a  Uniform 

Height? 

GOOD  suggestion  comes  from  Arthur 
Page^of  the  Prairie  Farmer  to  the  effect 
that  all  automobile  bumpers  should  be  at 
the  same  height  from  the  ground. 

The  carrying  out  of  this  suggestion  would 
protect  both  cars  in  a  rear-end  or  head-on  col¬ 
lision  instead  of  allowing  the  bumpers  to  get  en¬ 
tangled  with  some  part  of  the  car  as  so  often 
happens  where  they  are  at  different  heights  from 
the  ground. 

We  believe  Mr.  Page’s  suggestion  is  worthy  of 
a  lot  of  consideration. 


Holstein  Association  Adopts  Herd 
Test  Plan 

HE  Holstein-Friesian  World  has  announc¬ 
ed  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  herd  improve¬ 
ment  registry  for  purebred  Holsteins.  This 
plan  will  go  into  effect  January  1,  1928  and 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  breeder  of  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle.  After  studying  it.  we  are  convinced 
that  this  plan  is  a  forward  looking  step  on  the 
part  of  the  Holstein  Association.  It  provides 
for  the  testing  of  all  cows  in  any  herd  so  that 
the  producing  ability  of  each  individual  cow  may 
be  ascertained.  Records  so  made  may  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  selection  and  herd  improvement  as 
supplemental  to  Advanced  Registry  records. 

We  suggest  to  Holstein  breeders  that  they 
write  to  the  Holstein-Friesian  World,  Lacona, 
New  York,  for  full  details  of  the  plan. 

Eastman’s  Chestnut 

UTTE’S  perfectly  quiet,  ladies,”  remarked 

-L  -L  the  liveryman  to  the  two  girls  that  were 
about  to  hire  a  horse  and  trap,  “only 
you  must  take  care  to  keep  the  rein  off  his  tail.” 

“We  won’t  forget,”  they  replied. 

When  they  returned  the  liveryman  inquired 
how  they  got  on. 

“Splendidly,”  they  exclaimed.  “We  had  one 
rather  sharp  shower,  but  we  took  it  in  turns  to 
hold  the  umbrella  over  the  horse’s  tail,  so  there 
was  no  real  danger!” 
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How  Has  Radio  Helped  You  ? 

Entertainment  and  Information  Both  Important,  Say  Our  Readers 


So  far  as  money  is'  concerned  the  principal 
benefits  we  have  received  are  from  occasional 
market  tips  and  from  the  daily  weather  fore¬ 
casts.  However,  I  sometimes  think  we  farmers 
consider  the  monetary  side  of  the  question  a  lit¬ 
tle  too  much — important  as  it  is.  We  have  en¬ 
joyed  everything  from  the  Army-Navy  football 
game  and  World  Series  baseball  games  to  the 
President’s  speeches  and  the  best  of  music.  The 
inspiration  to  be  had  from  a  half  hour  of  sacred 
songs  at  the  end  of  a  trying  day  is  inmeasurable. 
I  ironed  while  I  heard  bulletins  on  Lindbergh’s 
progress  toward  Paris. 

The  last  Dempsey-Tunney  bout  came  on 
Grange  night.  We  installed  our  set  in  the 
Grange  Plall  thus  enabling  a  great  many  of  our 
fellow  patrons  to  listen  in.  It  certainly  was  an 
interested  crowd. 

All  things  considered  I  believe 
we  have  received  more  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  our  radio  than  from 
any  other  equal  expenditure  we 
could  possibly  have  made.  In- 
cidently  we  have  been  able  to 
share  our  pleasure  with  friends 
and  neighbors  perhaps  not  quite 
so  fortunate  as  ourselves. 

Occasionally  we  need  to  re¬ 
mind  ourselves  in  this  age  of 
hustle  and  money  gathering  that 
all  benefits  are  not  material  or 
to  be  counted  in  dollars  and 
cents.  In  my  opinion  the  re¬ 
creational  and  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  radio  outweigh  the 
financial. — Mrs.  J.  T.  C. 


A  Help  to  World  Peace 

Second.  Prize  Letter 

THE  radio  has  given  us  a 
new  world,  a  bigger,  bright¬ 
er  more  kindly,  more  help¬ 
ful,  more  hopeful,  more  instruc¬ 


Third  Prize  Letter 

WHAT  my  radio  means  to  me  is  such  a 
large  subject  that  I  can  scarcely  know 
where  to  begin  to  tell  of  what  it  means 
but  when  the  batteries  are  out  then  I  realize  that 
it  means  solitude  if  not  actual  suffering  to  have 
to  get  on  without  it.  Like  good  health,  eyesight, 
or  any  of  the  great  blessings  of  life  we  ap¬ 
preciate  more  their  value  when  they  begin  to  dis¬ 
appear.  I  am  one  of  those  to  whom  eyesight 
is  granted  in  only  very  limited  measure,  so  I 
have  to  see  by  my  fingers  mostly,  and  I  cannot 
leave  the  door  without  someone  to  lead  me.  The 
radio  is  my  connecting  link  with  the  outside 
world.  In  the  early  morning  I  get  “the  setting 
up”  exercises,  at  twelve  o’clock  I  get  the  weather 
report,  and  in  the  winter  time  my  sister  controls 
the  furnace  with  the  help  of  my  radio  weather 


The  Ipana  Troubadors  who  go  on  the  air  at  9  o’clock  every  Wednesday  evening 
red  network. 


Milton  J.  Cross,  tenor  and  senior  announcer  at  WJZ. 

were  no  movies  for  him  to  go  to  and  all  the 
poor  man  could  do  was  sleep.  Once  I  asked  him 
“Why  do  you  twirl  your  thumbs  and  then  go  to 
sleep?”  “Why  ,”  said  he,  “I  twirl  my  thumbs  so 
1  can  go  to  sleep  and  then  I  sleep  so  I  can  twirl 
my  thumbs.”  How  happy  Mr.  Avery  could 
have  made  him  with  my  radio. 

When  that  great  storm  struck  Washington 
last  week  1  had  the  full  report 
before  my  sister  saw  it  in  the 
paper  and  the  paper  was  out 
early  that  night  too.  Election 
night  just  a  few  minutes  after 
the  polls  closed,  my  sister  work¬ 
ed  on  the  polls,  and  she  rushed 
to  the  door  to  tell  me  the  results 
and  I  told  her  “I  had  all  that 
fifteen  minutes  ago,  my  radio  got 
here  first.”  She  was  so  sur¬ 
prised  but  the  election  returns 
were  all  history  before  the 
papers  were  out  next  morning. 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
the  music  I  got  from  Sidney, 
Australia,  about  three  weeks  ago 
at  eight  A.  M.  For  as  much  as 
ten  minutes  it  was  just  as  clear 
and  good  as  it  would  have  been 
from  WGY  and  they  cannot  be 
beat. 

If  only  you  could  hear  a  good 

me  *  v  j  ..  lecture  once  in  a  while  or  some 

at  WEAF  and  the 

(Continued  on  Page  j) 


Editor’s  Note: — An  unusually  large  number  of 
letters  were  received  in  our  contest  “What  Has 
Radio  Done  for  You.”  After  reading  the  letters  on 
this  page  we  are  sure  you  will  agree  with  us  that 
they  are  not  only  unusual  in  the  numbers  that  we 
received  but  also  in  interest  and  quality.  Space  will 
not  permit  us  to  print  all  of  the  interesting  ones  so 
we  hope  to  give  you  more  in  an  early  issue. 

r  *  *  # 

Bought  a  Radio  instead  of  a  Washer 

First  Prize  Letter 

ABOUT  two  years  ago  we  purchased  a  five 
tube  radio  of  one  of  the  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  makes.  At  the  time  I  had  my  choice 
between  that  and  a  power  washer.  I  have  never 
regretted  my  choice. 


Graham  McNamee  and  Phillips  Carlin  ( seated )  broadcasting 
one  of  the  big  football  games  last  fall. 


tive,  more  entertaining  world  than  we  ever 
dreamed  of. 

It  is  erasing  prejudices,  ignorance,  pettiness, 
narrow-mindedness,  bigotry,  worry,  gloom,  self- 
pity,  fear  and  hate  from  our  hearts  and  minds. 
We  are  sure  that  these  great  humanizing  waves 
of  knowledge,  talent,  thought,  feeling  and  bril¬ 
liant  achievements  that  are  pou  fing  over  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  millions  as  they  tune  in  are 
going  to  enlarge  and  clarify  our  outlooks,  our 
purposes,  our  understandings,  and  our  sympath¬ 
ies  and  are  to  be  big  factors  in  developing  that 
altruistic  and  fraternal  spirit  What  will  make 
Peace  on  earth. 

The  market  reports,  the  farm  news,  the  radio 
farm  schools  give  out  information  of  vital  in¬ 
terest  and  of  inestimable  value  to  us  and  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  farmers. 

There  is  a  thrill  besides  the  educational  and 
entertaining  values  in  listening  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Governors  of  our  states 
and  other  popular  and  powerful  leaders.  The 
radio  brings  us  history,  biography,  news,  travel, 
science,  literature,  reviews,  the  drama,  religious 
inspiration  (for  who  can  worship  with  Dr.  Cad- 
man  or  Dr.  Fosdick  or  men  of  that  type  without 
being  stirred?)  along  with  multitudinous  and 
clever  advertisements  of  modern  and  useful  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  radio  furnishes  hilarity,  excitement 
and  glow  from. the  field  of  sport.  It  gives  us 
music,  oh,  such  music. 

It  is  a  cosmoplastic  university  where  the  most 
ignorant,  the  most  bashful,  the  most  isolated,  the 
most  wretched,  the  loneliest  creature  can  matri¬ 
culate  and  rise  to  greater  heights. 

“It  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  zvonderful 
inventions  that  ever  blessed  farm  life.” — Sin¬ 
cerely  yours,  A  Farm  Woman. 

*  *  * 

From  One  Who  Cannot  See 


reports.  If  we  think  a  severe  change  is  coming 
1  listen  at  ten  o’clock  at  night  and  get  the  report 
as  far  west  as  Idaho,  Montana,  the  Dakotas,  and 
that  section,  and  before  the  change  can  get  to 
us  we  have  the  furnace  all  fired  up  and  are  ready 
to  meet  the  roaring  winds  from  the  west.  At 
twelve  thirty  I  love  to  listen  to  the  stock  market 
reports.  Mr.  Avery’s  voice  is  so  clear  and  I 
get  all  he  says  so  well  that  I  call  him  “My  An¬ 
nouncer  Will-Get-You,  WGY.”  1  wrote  him  a 
card  once  and  told  him  how  much  I  enjoyed 
hearing  him  but  I  did  not  tell  him  I  could  not 
see  and  so  he  may  not  know  how  much  his  good 
work  means  to  me.  The  produce  market  report 
helps  my  sister  that  she  knows  the  market  prices, 
so  she  does  not  have  to  pay  more  than  a  thing 
is  worth. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago,  but  I  often  think  of 
when  we  did  not  have  the  radio  and  they  had 
not  even  been  thought  of.  A  man  living  near 
our  old  home,  for  we  were  brought  up  in  the 
country  and  everybody  within  reach  was  our 
neighbor,  could  not  read  and  all  day  long  in  the. 
winter  time  he  would  sit  in  his  great  arm  chair 
and  twirl  his  thumbs  till  he  fell  asleep.  There 


:>:g  (3) 


May  the  coming 
New  Year  bring 
to  you  a  greater 
measure  of  health, 
wealth  and  con¬ 
tentment  than  » 
you  have  ever  / 
known  before  / 


Note — We  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  bigger  and  bet¬ 
ter  service  for  you  for 
1928.  Watch  for  our 
announcement  in  this 
paper  each  week. 


Ah.c*  .c 


Vegetable  Growers  Meet 

New  York  Association  Has  Annual  Session 


^ECRETAR Y 
Howard  Crandall 


By  PAUL  WORK 


of  Ithaca  has  just  announced  the  de¬ 
tailed  program  of  the  18th  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Vege- 


Pennsylvania  State 
College.  The  Os¬ 
wego  Vegetable  Growers  Association 
are  to  be  hosts  on  this  occasion  with 
William  VanSanford  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  a  number  of  enter- 


table  Growers  Asso-  ,  .  ,  .  .  . 

...  ,.  ,  .  .  .  tamment  features  are  promised, 

ciation,  which  is  to  be  , _ , _ ^  ^ 

held  in  the  State 

Armory  at  Oswego 

on  January  4  and  5. 


The  local  committee  headed  by  Mrs. 
P.  D.  VerCrouse  is  arranging  for 
special  entertainment  for  the  ladies 
~  .  .  who  attend  the  meeting  and  the  plans 

^  include  a  visit  to  a  plant  where  wood 

pulp  is  turned  into  rayon. 

.  ,  ..  On  Tuesday  January  3rd  the  repre- 
prominen  Pai  >  0  sentatives  of  the  16  locals  which  make 

ing  ten  of  the  twenty-  the  New  York  state  v  table 

nATTAn  mim  hnyri  urhieh  *— ’ 

Growers  Association  will  meet  to  con¬ 
sider  problems  for  action  by  the  or¬ 
ganization.  This  session,  to  which 
others  interested  are  welcome,  has  be- 
„  „  _  come  a  very  active  clearing  house  for 

Baun  of  Pine  Brook  N.  J.;  George  associate  "activities. 


ers  of  vegetables  are 
having  an  usually 


seven  numbers  which 
are  booked  for  the 
two  day  session. 
Among  them  are  President  J.  D. 
Ameele  of  Williamson,  Roscoe  De- 


Paul  Work 


Janowski  of  Elmira,  Charles  Bigsbee 
of  Schenectady,  Henry  Marquart  of 
Orchard  Park,  Harry  Alexander  of 
Fulton,  J.  W.  Mills  of  Albion  and 
Thomas  McKeary  of  Manila.  Among 


Program 

W ednesday  Morning,  January  4,  1927. 
10 :30  President’s  Annual  Address — J.  D. 
Ameele,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


the  subjects  are  Horseless  Gardening,  10 :45  Why  Celery  Goes  to  Seed  Prema- 
Early  Tomatoes,  Peppers  and  Egg-  turely  (illustrated)-!!.  C.  Thomp- 

plants,  Lettuce  and  Onions  on  Muck  n:30  Horseless  Gardening — George  Jan- 
and  Potato  Culture  on  both  upland  and  owski,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

muck  soils.  Appointment  of  Committees. 


The  Men  on  the  Program 

The  college  and  station  men  are 
bringing  their  latest  findings  including 
H.  C.  Thompson  of  Cornell  on  Prema¬ 
ture  Seeding  of  Celery,  R.  L.  Watts  of 
Penn  State  on  Roadside  Marketing, 
Director  Morrison  of  Geneva  and  Cor¬ 
nell  on  Vegetable  Research,  C.  B.  Sayre 
of  Geneva  on  Tomatoes,  Hugh  Glasgow 
on  Carrot  Rust  Fly,  H.  C.  Cooper  on 
Muck  Soil  Management,  Chas.  Chupp 
on  Dusting  and  Spraying  Potatoes,  E. 
V.  Hardenburg  on  400-bushel  Potato 
Clubs,  P.  H.  Wessels  of  the  L.  I.  Re¬ 
search  Farm  on  Soil  Acidity  and  E.  L. 
Worthen  of  Cornell  on  Fertilizers. 

Potatoes  Get  Special  Attention 

The  potato  features  of  the  program 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  general 
farmers  and  the  growers  of  Central 
New  York  will  find  Oswego  easily  ac¬ 
cessible.  Such  crops  as  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  peas,  cauliflower  and  others  are 
playing  an  increasing  part  in  the  dairy 
farming  of  New  York. 

J.  D,  Reynolds,  in  charge  of  the  4-H 
potato  show,  has  already  received  en¬ 
tries  from  ten  counties  each  of  which 
will  send  plates  representing  ten  junior 
growers.  The  premium  list  also  in¬ 
cludes  classes  for  adult  growers  of 
certified  seed  and  separate  classes  for 
table  stock  potatoes.  These  items  in¬ 
sure  a  fine  display  of  potatoes  which 
will  occupy  the  center  of  the  State 
Armory. 

E.  L.  Moxey  of  Syracuse  is  in  charge 
of  the  general  vegetable  show.  The 
Central  New  York  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  of  Syracuse  last  year 
demonstrated  what  a  fine  display  of 
vegetables  can  be  made  even  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  number 
of  other  locals  will  enter  this  year. 

Dean  Watts  to  Speak  at  Banquet 

""The  modern  farmer  is  increasingly 
dependent  upon  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  which  he  must  use  in  his  business 
if  he  is  to  grow  good  crops,  fight  the 
bugs  and  diseases  and  keep  costs  down. 
There  is  no  place  like  a  trade  show  to 
examine  the  offerings  of  various  con¬ 
cerns  and  to  talk  to  factory  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  know  what  their  pro¬ 
ducts  will  not  do  as  well  as  what  they 
will  do. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  banquet 
which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pon¬ 
tiac  Wednesday  evening  will  be  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  world  tour  of  vegetable  ob¬ 
servation  by  Dean  R.  L.  Wa,tts  of  the 


W ednesday  Afternoon 

1 :45  How  can  the  County  Agent  Serve 
Vegetable  Growers? — E.  D.  Merrill, 
County  Agent,  Monroe  County. 

2 :15  Roadside  Marketing — R.  L.  Watts, 
Dean  Penna.  State  College. 

2:45  Transportation  Losses  and  How 
They  Can  be  Prevented  (illustrated) 
W.  S.  Jensen,  Supt.  Perishable  In¬ 
spection,  Merchants  Despatch  Inc., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

3.30  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Service  to 
Vegetable  Growers — E.  V.  Under¬ 
wood. 

4  :00  Vegetable  Research  Program — F.  B. 
Morrison,  Dir.,  N.  Y.  Expt.  Station. 

6  :30  Banquet — Hotel  Pontiac 

Address  :  Vegetable  Growing  Around 
the  World— Dean  R.  L.  Watts, 
Penna  State  College. 

*  *  * 

Thursday  Morning,  January  5 

Upland  Section — E.  L.  Moxey,  Presiding. 

9:30  Growing  Early  Tomatoes  in  New 
Jersey — R.  W.  DeBaun,  New  Jersey. 

10 :15  Plant  Growing,  Spacing  and  Other 
Experiments  With  Tomatoes— C.  B. 
Sayre,  Expt.  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

10 :45  Cropping  Systems  and  Methods  in 
Orchard  Park  Section — Henry  Mar- 
quart,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y. 

11 :15  Experience  in  Growing  Peppers  and 
Eggplants — Chas.  Bigsbee,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  Y. 

❖  *  * 

Muck  Section — P.  D.  Vercrouse,  Presiding 

9 :30  Control  of  Carrot  Rust  Fly — Hugh 
Glasgow,  Expt.  Sta.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

10 :0©  Experience  in  Growing  Lettuce  on 
Muck  Soil — Harry  Alexander,  Ful-, 
ton,  N.  Y. 

10 :20  Some  Important  Factors  in  the 
Management  of  Muck  Crops — H.  P. 
Cooper,  Cornell  University. 

11 :00  Experience  in  Growing  Onions  on 
Muck  Soil — J.  W.  Mills,  Albion, 
N.  Y. 

11:20  Problems  in  Handling  and  Distri¬ 
bution  of  Lettuce — C.  E.  Storrs, 
Manager,  Genesee-Orleans  Vege¬ 
table  Growers  Ass’n.  Inc.,  Elba; 
N.  Y. 

❖  ❖  * 

Potato  Section 

9:30  Market  Quality  in  New  York  Po¬ 
tatoes — H.  S.  Duncan,  Inspector  in 
Charge,  Dept,  of  Apriculture  and 
Markets. 

10 :00  Present  Status  of  Dusting  and 
Spraying  Potatoes— Chas.  Chupp, 
Cornell  University. 

10:30  The  Art  of  Growing  Certified  Seed 
Potatoes — Thos.  McKeary,  Manila, 
N.  Y. 

11 :00  Methods  of  Growing  Potatoes  on 
Muck  Soil — Roy  H.  Porter,  Elba, 
N.  Y. 

11 :30  Plans  for  400  Bushel  Potato  Clubs 
— E.  V.  Hardenburg,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Thursday  Afternoon 

1 :45  Production  Schedule  on  a  100- Acre 
Market  Garden  Farm  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey- — R.  W.  DeBaun,  New  Jersey. 

2:30  Relation  of  Soil  Acidity  to  Vege¬ 
table  Growing — P.  H.  Wessels,  L.  I. 
Vegetable  Research  Farm,  River- 
head,  N.  Y. 

3:15  What’s  New  in  Vegetable  Fertili¬ 
zers — E.  L.  Worthen,  Cornell  Univ. 


Agriculturist,  December  24-81,  1327. 


ENGINES 


.  Send  for 
my  new  chart 
,  . . . .  “ How  to  Se¬ 
lect  Your  Engine." 
Avoid  mistakes 
and  disappointments  by  getting 
proper  SIZE  and  H-P.  for  your 
work._  My  68  years  engine  building 
experience  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

WITTE 

SUPER  ENGINES 

60  new  features  now  place  the 
WITTE  Engine  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  others.  Alloy  steel  con¬ 
struction  ....  All  fuel  carburetor 
uses  cheap  fuels.  All  parts  inter¬ 
changeable.  Removable  die-cast 
bearings.  Hot  spot  cylinder  head. 
Center  fire.  WICO  Magneto. 

,  Send  name  at  once.  E D.  H.  WITTE,  Pres. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

J 1809  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1809  Liberty  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


KEROSENE  GASOLINE 
GASOIL  DISTILLATE 
OR  GAS 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 

Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of 
any  kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40  per  cent. ;  uses  all  waste  heat. 

Write  for  catalog. 


State  number  of  trees. 


SPROUL  MFG.  CO. 

Delevan.  N.  Y. 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

B'ox,  Coon.  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
md  made  into  latest  style  Coats  (lor  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  ano  other 
Jarments  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
aide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Bobes  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  met 
orices.  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTINC 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED 

Estimates  gladly  furnished,  Sena  us  your  furs  foi 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds^| 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving” 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

W  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY.  iic.Ji 

L,  Dept.  A  CORTUND.  H.  Y. _ A 


CUT  WINTER  FUEL 


THE 

EASY 

WAY 


EASILY  TBEES 
CARRIED 


The  farmers  best 
and  backaches  every  year, 
catalog  showing  low  prices. 


money 

free 


FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  300  W.  ADAMS  Si.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 


A  directory  of  big  values  in  Fruit  Trees, 
Borry  Plants,  Shrubs,  Hu  lbs  and  Seeds. 
100  3 -ft.  Peach  Trees,  $12.50.  Guaranteed 
Stock.  Write  today.  Allans  Nursery  & 
Seed  House  —  Box  |  Geneva,  Ohio 


SALESMEN 


deliver 


You  can  make  big 
money  taking  order', 
for  our  trees  and  shrubbery.  Experience 
unnecessary.  No  dull  seasons.  Everj  home 
a  prospect.  You  simply  take  the  order.  We 
and  collect.  Pay  weekly.  Commission  basis. 


Willems  Sons,  Nurseries,  Desk  A. 3  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  December  24-31, 

How  Has  the  Radio  Helped 
You? 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 


From  One  Who  Cannot  See 

Third  Prize  Letter 
thing  that  one  could  learn  something. 
The  music  is  good  and  I  enjoy  it  but 
why  have  so  much  music  ,that  is  only 
entertainment  and  no  one  wants  to  be 
entertained  all  the  time.  We  need 
something  to  grow  on.  All  work  and 
no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy  but  all 
play  and  no  work  is  all  wrong. »  We 
must  have  some  spied  in  life.  May  the 
radio  help  give  it  us. — A.  E.  G. 

Enjoying  Radio  At  Eighty-Seven 
J  HOPE  my  letter  will  meet  with  your 
approval.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to 
see  when  I  write  as  I  had  to  get  near 
to  the  window  to  get  the  light  on  the 
paper. 

I  know  of  nothing  a  person  can  get 
that  will  give  them  as  much  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  as  the  radio,  especially 
a  person  in  my  condition.  I  am  eighty- 
seven  years  old  and  very  lame,  I  can¬ 
not  go  to  church  or  any  entertainment 
and  my  sight  is  so  poor  I  cannot  see 
to  read  much.  I  have  had  much  en¬ 
joyment  from  the  radio.  I  heard  all 
of  the  receptions  given  Lindbergh  in 
Washington  and  New  York  City,  and 
they  came  in  very  clear.  I  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  Thomas  Cook  and  Sons  tours, 
the  Sunday  services  given  for  both 
young  and  old,  especially  the  Forum  of 
the  Greater  Federation  of  Churches 
and  vesper  services.  Speeches  given 
at  different  times  by  the  President  and 
others,  I  never  could  have  heard,  were 
it  not  for  the  radio.  It  surely  is  a 
wonderful  thing  for  the  farmer  and  I 
really  think  more  benefit  to  him  than 
to  city  or  town  people  who  have  so 
many  other  things  to  entertain  them. 
After  the  farmer  gets  hsi  day’s  work 
and  chores  done  (if  he  has  a  dairy)  he 
doesn’t  have  time  and  is  too  tired  to 
go  elsewhere.  If  he  has  a  radio  he 
can  be  highly  entertained  at  home  with 
music,  speeches,  ball  games,  market 
reports,  weather  forecasts,  and  various 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention 
in  a  short  letter.  The  radio  surely 
brightens  the  dark  days  and  long  eve¬ 
nings  of  winter. — Mrs.  M.  J.  p. 

*  *  * 

Help  in  Time  of  Sickness 

^yHEN  I  speak  of  our  radio  it  is  of 

a  very  dear  friend.  It  has  helped 
to  pass  many  otherwise  lonely  hours. 
We  have  enjoyed  sacred  concerts,  beau¬ 
tiful  music,  and  on  stormy  cold  Sun¬ 
days  it  has  brought  impressive  church 
services  to  our  fireside.  It  has  taught 
me  many  things  of  great  value  in  my 
home.  I  have  learned  new  and  de¬ 
lightful  ways  of  preparing  food.  Also 
how  to  prepare  appetizing  school 
lunches.  As  I  have  four  children  of 
school  age,  this  is  a  great  help.  My 
older  children  have  listened  to  the 
English  and  French  lessons  and  pro¬ 
fited  greatly  by  their  help.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  new,  and  decidedly  a  more  in¬ 
teresting  way  to  learn.  We  believe 
the  radio  with  its  wonderful  artists  to 
be  the  best  compendium  of  universal 
knowledge  for  young  and  old.  Such- 
instruction  is  gained  without  com¬ 
promising  the  child’s  intellectual  self 
respect.  It  certainly  solves  part  of  the 
present  day  problem  of  making  the 
farm  home  more  interesting  for  young 
people.  We  have  nine  children  rang¬ 
ing  in  ages  from  seven  to  past  twenty. 
So  far  they  are  all  in  the  home  nest. 
Six  strong  sturdy  boys  and  three  girls. 
For  me  to  say  they  like  the  radio  is 
speaking  very  mildly.  They  with  their 
father  and  I  have  learned  better  ways 
of  caring  for  our  large  dairy,  our  hens 
and  also  our  orchard  and  berries.  Our 
radio  is  the  most  constant  of  friends, 
the  wisest  of  counsellors,  the  most 
patient  of  teachers,  and  the  best  of  en- 


Body  by 

Note  the  smooth,  glossy,  solid  sur¬ 
face  of  every  Fisher-built  body. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  is  the  re¬ 
markably  fine  steel-faced  dies  which 
Fisher  uses  for  the  production  of 
steel  panels. — Manufacturers  and 
engineers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  visited  Fisher  plants  to 
see  these  steel  dies  made  for 
Fisher  is  world-famous  for  its  steel 
press  work. — It  is  because  Fisher  dies 
are  so  precisely  made  and  because 
they  are  faced  with  steel,  that  they 
draw  the  sheet  metal  out  smoothly, 
evenly.  This  surface  forms  the 
basis  for  the  finer  finish  which 
is  so  apparent  on  all  Fisher  bodies. 


FIS  HER 


FISHER 

Steel  Paneling — The  sheet  steel  used  in  the 
panels  which  form  the  exterior  of  every  Body  by 
Fisher,  is  heavy,  tough  stock.  The  sheet  steel 
is  cut  and  pressed  into  shape  by  hydraulic  or 
mechanical  presses.  Some  of  the  presses  used  in 
this  work  exert  a  pressure  of  800  tons,  yet  they 
are  controllable  to  the  microscopic  fraction  of 
an  inch. 


Wood  and  SteelConstruction— Fisher  bodies 
are  constructed  of  wood  and  steel.  The  wood 
reinforces  the  steel  and  the  steel  reinforces  the 
wood.  The  composite  body  is  the  strongest  con' 
structed  body  made.  The  wood  absorbs  shocks 
and  sound.  It  affords  resiliency.  Fisher  bodies 
through  the  strength  derived  from  wood  and 
steel  combined,  insure  greater  safety. 


tertainers.  It  has  made  all  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  monotonous  days  and  in¬ 
teresting  ones.  Not  long  ago  we  had 
a  sick  child  which  caused  me  some 
anxiety,  and  I  worried  somewhat  as  all 
mothers  will.  It  had  fallen  asleep  and 
to  help  me  in  my  night’s  vigil  I  turned 
on  the  radio,  and  out  on  the  still  frosty 
air  came  the  music  of  beautiful  chimes. 
I  listened  spellbound — enraptured  till  it 
was  ended.  Then  came  these  wonder¬ 
ful  words,  “God’s  in  his  heaven ,  all’s 
well  with  the  world.”  Is  it  any  won¬ 
der  that  we  say,  bless  our  radio?— 
MRS.  M.  S. 


Cabbage  Surplus  a  Problem 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 
and  size  and  color  are  vitally  import¬ 
ant  for  yields,  quality,  and  the  best 
selling  prices.  Good  pruning  prevents 
overloading  and  assures  size.  It  pro¬ 
motes  better  coloring  by  opening  up 
the  tree  and  preventing  crowding  and 
shading  of  fruits.  It  makes  possible 
a  good  job  of  spraying  which  in  many 
old  orchards  is  not  possible  without  it. 
Now  is  the  time  to  start  to  get  good 
fruit  next  season. — Hilton ,  N.  Y Dec. 
10,  1927, 


Vour  opportunities  will  be  greater  in 

Canada  ~ 


a 

to 


Prosperity  and  in¬ 
dependence  await 
you  and  yours  in 
Canada  where 


Rich  Land  Costs  Less, Yield  per 
Acre  is  Greater,  Crops  Bring 
Higher  Prices,  Taxes  are  Lower 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

To  nearest  Canadian  Government  Information  Bureau: 

Syracuse,  N.Y. — C.  E.  S.  Smith,  301  E.  Genesee  St. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. — F.  A.  Harrison,  308  North  2nd  St. 
Manchester,  N.H. — J.  B.  Riordon,  43  Manchester  St. 
Woonsocket,  R.I. — L.  A.  Delorme,  The  Call  Bldg. 
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Better  Than  Any  Single  Farm  Mortgage 


Federal  Land  Banks 
are  located  at : 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
Columbia,  S.  C. 
Houston,  Texas 
Louisville,  Ky. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Wichita,  Kan. 


BECAUSE  back  of  these  Bonds  are  the  massed 
first  farm  mortgages  on  more  than  400,000 farms, 
appraised  at  double  the  amount  of  the  loans.  Be¬ 
cause  the  prompt  payment  of  principal  and  interest 
is  guaranteed  by  all  the  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  with 
combined  capital  and  reserves  of  more  than  $70,000,000. 

Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds 

Completely  Tax-Exempt 

Denominations:  #40,  #100,  #500,  #1,000,  #5,000,  #10,000 

Over  a  billion  dollars’  worth  of  these  Bonds  are  in  the  hands  of  investors, 
including  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  United  States 
Government  Insurance  fund.  Seasoned  by  ten  years’  test.  Interest  always 
paid  the  day  it  is  due.  Send  for  circular  No.  16— -Free. 

Charles  E.  Lobdell,  Fiscal  Agent 

Federal  Land  Banks,  ^ork".™ 
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FISHKILL  FARMS 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

Fishkill  Hengerveld  Lake  Cedar 
Born  February  12,  1927 
Fishkill  Colantha  Bird  Sir  May 
Born  June  3,  1927 
Fishkill  Colantha  Sir  Inka  Bird 
Born  June  3,  1927 

For  Pedigrees,  prices,  terms,  etc.  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGENHTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLANDS 


which  make  a  horse  wheeze, 
roar,  have  thick  wind  or 
choke-down  can  be  reduced 
with  Absorbine.  Also  other 
bunches  or  swelling's.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse 
kept  at  work.  It  is  economical. 
At  druggists,  or $2.50  postpaid. 
Horse  book  3-S  free. 

A  thankful  user  says:  "Completely  removed 
flesh  growth  on  gland  about  7  inches  diameter. 
Sincerely  thank  you  for  good  advice  and 
Absorbine.” 


Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  Amber 

The  richest  known  Anti-Rachitic 
growth  promoting  Vitamin  Food. 

5  Gallon  Drum  -  $  6.75  |  F.  O.  B. 
10  Gallon  Drum  -  13.00  |  N.  Y. 

Special  Prices  on  Barrels 

CONE  IMPORT  COMPANY 

624  Kent  Avenue  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS  Tested  COD  LIVER  OIL 

and  BREWERS’  YEAST 


THE  selection  of  a  brand  of  cod  liver  oil 
today  presents  a  puzzling  problem— Ameri¬ 
can,  Norwegian,  red,  yellow,  etc. 

Harris  Laboratories  make  quality  products 
for  physicians,  hospitals  and  veterinarians. 
They  were  the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen.  This  oil  is  carefully  tested  for  potent 


vitamins  A  and  D.  Play  safe  —  buy  your  oil 
from  a  house  of  established  reputation. 

Used  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  Experiment 
Stations  and  thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct. 

30  gal.  freight  collect,  $37.50 
5  gal.  exp.  collect,  $9.00  1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50 


HARRIS  LABORATORIES 


TUCKAHOE,  n.  y. 


BABY  S  CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO  N.Y. 


Jones ’  Barred  Rock  CHICKS 

ARE  STATE  SUPERVISED. 

We  hatch  the  year  round 

*  *  * 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  PRICE  LIST 

A.  C.  JONES  Poultry  FARM 

GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


Buy  Your 

White  Leghorn  Chicks 

from  a  breeder  who  has  been  se¬ 
lecting  for  large  eggs,  large  birds 
and  vitality,  for  eighteen  years. 
We  have  the  largest  farms  and 
own  more  breeders  than  any 
other  breeder  in  the  East.  Send 
for  our  Year  Book  of  over  100 
pages  brim  full  of  information 
for  the  poultryman. 

Address 

Lord  Farms 

85  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


RARY  PHIf’K’S  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White 
OrtDI  cmuva  wyandDttes  and  white  Leg. 

horns  from  large  heavy  laying  stock,  the  kind  that 
make  big  broilers.  Send  for  prices. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Oela. 


D  A  DV  rmPlv  Q  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

ufxD  I  The  kind  that  develops  fast 

for  Broilers  and  Layers.  White  Leghorns,  the  large 
white  egg  breed.  Send  for  prices. 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  Beware 


About  the  Hens 
and  Henhouse 


It  Is  Not  Too  Early  to  Begin 
Planning  Next  Spring’s 
Hatchings 

Editor’s  Note: — This  is  the  first  of 
a  series  of  short  articles  by  Mr.  His- 
cock  on  problems  of  incubation.  As 
Mr.  Hiscock  says,  it  is  not  too  early  to 
begin  to  think  about  next  spring’s 
work.  The  second  article  will  appear 
in  an  early  issue. 


very  purpose  you  set  out  to  accom¬ 
plish,  i.  e.,  the  betterment  of  your 
hatch.  The  use  of  muslin  screens  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  room,  the  partial 
opening  of  a  window  on  either  side,  the 
installation  of  homemade  ventilators, 
any  of  these  ideas  is  enough  to  serve 
the  purpose.  The  idea  is  simply  to  in¬ 
sure  a  steady,  uniform  flow  of  fresh 
air  through  the  room  to  offset  the  im¬ 
purities  which  come  from  the  incu¬ 
bator. 


\yHILE  it  seems  a  strange  time  of 
year  to  be  talking  on  the  general 
subject  of  hatching  chicks,  yet  the  time 
to  really  plan  out  a  campaign  for  this 
most  important  phase  of  the  poultry 
business  is  now.  It  is 
right  now  that  you 
are  making  up  your 
breeding  flocks  for 
another  year,  and  it  is 
also  right  now  that 
you  can  decide 
whether  or  not  that 
same  breeding  flock 
will  be  large  enough 
to  supply  you  with  all 
the  chicks  you  need 
L.  H.  Hiscock  next  spring.  Likewise, 
if  you  need  incubators  the  time  to 
order  is  in  the  fall  so  that  you  can 
get  your  equipment  here  in  plenty  of 
time  to  get  it  set  up  and  in  working 
order. 


are  omer  recnmcal  points 
which  are  more  closely  bound  up  in 
the  operation  of  any  given  machine, 
and  while  they  could  be  mentioned 
here,  I  shall  keep  them  over  to  a  later 
article  on  incubators  in  general. 

Hatching  Eggs  Need  Gulling 

Closely  coupled  with  the  problem  of 
incubation,  however,  is  the  size  of  the 
breeding  flock  and  the  size  of  the  in¬ 
cubator  necessary  in  hatching  eggs 
from  a  flock.  From  the  standpoint  of 
incubation  not  every  egg  a  breeder  lays 
is  satisfactory.  It  may  be  a  poor 
shape,  dirty,  cracked,  or  of  poor  shell 
texture.  If  you  happen  to  trapnest 
your  breeders  it  will  soon  give  you  a 
chance  to  weed  out  these  undesirables. 
But  as  farmers  have  little  time  for  this 
sort  of  work,  the  chances  are  you  will 
set  only  your  best  eggs,  and  you  will 
find  yourself  sorting  out  twenty  per 


Cellars  Have  Uniform 
Temperature 

Yet,  before  buying  a  small  incuba- 
!  tor  there  are  some  things  that  ought 
to  require  attention.  Foremost  of 
these  is  a  place  to  run  your  incubator. 
I  cannot  stress  this  point  too  much  be¬ 
cause  the  success  of  operation  depends 
largely  on  a  steady  room  temperature. 
A  fluctuation  of  twenty  or  thirty  de¬ 
grees  in  the  temperature  of  the  room 
|  in  which  your  machine  stands  is  more 
than  a  small  incubator  can  handle;  the 
temperature  is  bound  to  go  up  or  down, 
and  the  change  cannot  help  but  affect 
the  hatchability  of  the  eggs. 

Cellars  are  generally  recommended 
as  the  best  incubator  rooms,  the  rea¬ 
son  being  that  the  temperature  is  most 
usually  more  uniform  than  any 
other  place.  They  are  located  wholly 
or  in  part  under  ground  and  are  there¬ 
fore  less  subject  to  outside  changes  in 
temperature.  Also  they  are  inclined 
to  be  damp,  a  condition  which  seems 
to  re-act  favorably  on  incubation.  If 
you  do  not  have  a  cellar  in  which  to 
place  your  machine,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  operate  it  in  a  room  above 
ground,  the  problem  becomes  more 
complex.  The  best  thing  to  do  in  such 
a  case  is  to  pick  a  room  with  the  least 
exposure,  and  a  room  which  will  be  as 
tight  against  outside  weather  condi¬ 
tions  as  possible.  A  room  on  the  east 
side  of  the  house  or  on  the  northeast 
corner  will  be  the  least  subject  to  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  and  will  therefor  have 
the  best  chance  of  remaining  fairly 
even  as  regards  temperature. 

Ventilation  a  Big  Factor 

Next  to  a  choice  of  location,  ventila¬ 
tion  needs  attention.  You  cannot  take 
a  machine,  fill  it  up  with  eggs,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  good  luck  in  an  airtight 
room.  In  the  course  of  incubation 
eggs  give  off  a  great  deal  of  poison 
air.  Likewise,  if  the  machine  runs  by 
means  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  this,  too, 
will  remove  a  great  deal  of  the  oxygen 
from  the  air.  In  other  words,  pains 
must  be  taken  to  offset  these  impuri¬ 
ties.  It  is  not  necessary  to  throw  the 
windows  and  doors  wide  open  once  or 
twice  a  day.  Such  action  will  prob¬ 
ably  alter  the  room  temperature  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  will  defeat  the 


cent,  more  or  less,  each  day  from  your 
breeders  because  they  are  undesirable 
for  hatching  purposes.  It  pays  to  cull 
these  eggs  closely;  it  increases  the 
actual  per  cent  of  your  hatch  because 
you  have  put  eggs  in  with  a  better 
chance  of  their  being  hatched.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind 
when  you  are  considering  the  size  ma¬ 
chine  you  wish  to  install.  It  is  also 
good  policy  to  install  that  size  machine 
which  will  give  you  the  best  chance  of 
setting  your  eggs  frequently. 

Fresh  Eggs  Hatch  Best 

While  eggs  may  be  kept  two  weeks 
and  still  hatch,  that  is  provided  they 
have  been  kept  at  a  temperature 
around  fifty  degrees,  yet  the  fresher 
you  can  set  your  eggs  the  better  luck 
you  will  have  in  hatching  chicks.  You 
might  better  set  three  hundred  eggs 
every  week  rather  than  hold  the  eggs 
two  weeks  to  get  six  hundred  for  a  six 
hundred  egg  incubator. 

The  location  of  the  machine,  ventila¬ 
tion  and  the  size  of  the  breeding  flock 
are  ail  important  factors  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  incubation.  They  require 
thought  and  attention  before  you  buy 
any  machine  because  they  spell  the 
success  or  failure  of  your  hatches. 


Sliding  Cloth  Curtains  are 
Handy 

Do  you  recommend  that  cloth  curtains 
for  poultry  houses  be  hinged  to  raise  up 
against  the  roof  from  the  inside  or  that 
they  be  arranged  to  slide  up  and  down 
outside? — R.  W.,  New  Jersey. 

NEW  JERSEY  poultrymen  are  adopt¬ 
ing  the  sliding  front  curtains  in 
place  of  the  old  types  of  curtains.  The 
change  can  be  made  readily  in  houses 
equipped  with  hinged  curtains  and  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  are  numerous. 
The  advantages  of  the  sliding  front 
curtains  are  the  ease  of  operation,  the 
abolition  of  direct  drafts  in  the  houses, 
the  exclusion  of  rain  in  driving  storms, 
and  better  regulation  of  house  tem¬ 
peratures. 

Plans  of  poultry  houses  adapted  to 
New  Jersey  conditions  are  furnished 
to  poultrymen  of  the  state  by  county 
agricultural  agents  and  the  poultry  de¬ 
partment  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
at  New  Brunswick. 


American.  Agriculturist,  December  24-31,  1927. 

Shipping  Livestock 

Build  Crates  for  Protection  and  Comfort 


'Y'HE  question  of  proper  crates  for 

shipping  animals  is  important  from 
two  standpoints.  The  man  who  is  ship¬ 
ping  the  stock  is  interested  in  having 
it  arrive  in  good  shape  and  he  should 
also  be  interested  in  having  the  trip 
as  easy  and  comfortable  for  the  animal 
as  possible.  A  good  crate  must  have 
several  characteristics.  It  must  be 
built  strong  enough  to  stand  the  trip. 
It  must  be  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  animal  without  crowding.  The 
head  of  the  animal  should  be  enclosed. 
If  calves  or  cows  are  shipped,  there 
should  be  a  padded  stanchion  far 
enough  from  the  front  end  of  the  crate 
so  the  head  is  protected  between  the 
stanchion  and  the  front  of  the  crate. 
The  crate  should  be  so  constructed  that 
the  animal  will  not  step  through  holes 
in  the  bottom  or  between  the  slats  on 
the  sides.  The  crate  should  be  built 
on  substantial  skids  to  facilitate  load¬ 
ing  and  unloading.  Utensils  for  feed¬ 
ing  and  watering  should  be  provided 
so  that  feeding  will  be  convenient. 

White  pine,  basswood,  cypress,  or 
yellow  pine  can  be  used  and  boards 
1"  by  4"  is  heavy  enough  for  animals 
such  as  calves,  hogs  and  sheep.  Larger 
animals  will  need  heavier  lumber. 

The  proper  steps  in  making  a  crate 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Determine  what  kind  and  size  of 
lumber  to  use. 

2.  Build  the  floor  first. 

(a)  Cut  two  skids  2"  by  4"  (three 
for  large  animals). 

(b)  Cut  the  floor  boards. 

(c)  Nail  the  floor  boards  square¬ 
ly  across  the  skids  using  two 
or  three  eight  penny  nails  in 
each  end  of  the  board.  It  is 
well  to  leave  cracks  *4  to  %" 
wide  between  floor  boards. 
This  allows  for  shrinkage 
and  swelling. 

3.  Build  each  side  separately. 

(a)  Cut  four  uprights,  two  for 
each  side  (for  cattle  three 
for  each  side). 

(b)  Cut  enough  slats,  usually 
four  or  five,  for  each  side. 

(c)  Nail  the  slats  to  the  uprights, 
beginning  by  nailing  the  top 
slat  flush  with  the  ends  of  the 
uprights.  Measure  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  floor  plus  the  skid 
and  place  the  bottom  slat  this 
distance  from  the  other  end 
of  the  uprights.  This  will 
make  the  bottom  slat  rest  on 
the  floor  when  the  crate  is  as¬ 
sembled.  The  second  slat 
should  be  nailed  one  inch 


above  the  first,  and  another 
the  same  distance  from  the 
second  so  as  to  have  about 
14"  of  boards  close  together 
at  the  bottom.  This  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  animal  from  putting 
his  foot  through  the  crate. 
Space  the  other  slats  propor¬ 
tionately. 

(d)  Crates  for  cattle  or  other 
heavy  animals  require  braces. 
These  should  be  put  on  from 
the  bottom  of  the  center  to 
the  top  of  each  end. 

(e)  Four  six  penny  nails  where 
the  slats  and  uprights  cross 
will  give  good  strength  to  the 
sides. 

4.  Nail  the  sides  on  the  floor  by  nail¬ 
ing  the  uprights  to  the  skids. 

(a)  Remember  that  the  slats 
should  be  on  the  inside  of  the 
crate. 

(b)  Drive  the  nails  so  the  heads 
will  be  on  the  inside  and 
clinched  on  the  outside  of  the 
crate. 

5.  Cut  the  top  and  end  slats. 

6.  Nail  the  top  and  end  slats,  spac¬ 
ing  them  properly.  The  slats  on 
the  front  end  should  correspond 
with  the  spacing  on  the  sides,  ex¬ 
cept  in  hog  crates  where  there 
should  be  two  inches  between  the 
first  and  second  slats  to  allow  for 
breathing.  The  rear  end  slats  can 
be  spaced  like  the  sides  or  a  gate 
can  be  used.  The  top  slats  over 
the  front  half  should  be  closer 
than  over  the  rear  as  this  affords 
greater  protection  for  the  animals 
head. 


Indemnity  Paid  For  Reactors 
in  Accredited  Herds 

Will  you  please  send  me  full  informa¬ 
tion  concerning'  the  accredited  herd  plan? 
I  supposed  that  when  one  had  an  ac¬ 
credited  herd  that  they  received  papers 
stating  they  were  accredited  after  a  herd 
had  been  tested  twice  and  found  free 
from  T.  B.  both  times.  We  have  never 
received  any  papers  and  now  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  asking  us  to  name  a  vet¬ 
erinary  and  they  would  issue  the  neces¬ 
sary  authorization  for  a  retest.  I  un¬ 
derstand  if  we  retest  again  we  will  have 
to  stand  the  cost  and  the  losses  if  any. 

HERD  is  accredited  after  two  an¬ 
nual  clean  tests  or  three  semi-an¬ 
nual  tests  that  are  clean.  You  do  not 
say  how  long  it  was  between  tests  but 
if  they  were  six  months  apart  you  will 
need  one  more  test  before  your  herd  is 
accredited. 

In  most  counties  the  herd  owner  pays 
(Continued  on  Page.  12) 


This  valuable  hog  was  killed  when  she  stuck  her  head  through  the  crate 
ind  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  falling  machinery. 
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Heavy  feeding 

is  dangerous  if 

assimilation 


Think  what  an  extra  burden 
your  cows  take  on  when  they 
come  into  the  barn  for  winter! 
A  sudden  shift  to  dry  hard-to- 
digest  food.  Little  exercise;  lim¬ 
ited  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  To 
keep  up  a  milk  flow  that  seems 
to  tend  downward  some  outside 
help — besides  good  food — is  de¬ 
manded  or  a  breakdown  is 
certain. 

Kow-Kare  is  designed  to  sup¬ 
ply  what  winter-fed  cows  need  to 
keep  the  milk-flow  at  top  notch. 
Gradually,  but  sure¬ 
ly,  this  great  regula¬ 
tor  and  conditioner 
builds  up  the  vigor 
of  the  digestion  and 
assimilation,  a  lib¬ 
eral,  rich  milk-mak¬ 
ing  ration  is  now 
safe  because  the  cow 
is  capable  of  turning 
it  into  milk.  She  is 
responsive,  profit¬ 
able,  able  to  ward  off 
disease. 

The  Kow-Kare 
conditioning  treat¬ 
ment  is  so  simple,  so 
inexpensive.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  to  the  feed¬ 
ing,  one  to  two  weeks 
each  month  is  all 


the  average  cow  requires.  Use 
Kow-Kare  on  the  whole  herd 
this  winter  and  you  will  never 
go  back  to  the  old  way. 

Freshening  Cows  Need 
Kow-Kare 

At  calving,  no  feed,  be  it  ever  so 
well  balanced,  supplies  all  the 
elements  needed  to  withstand 
the  terrific  shock  of  producing 
and  bearing  a  healthy  offspring, 
A  tablespoonful  of  Kow-Kare  irt 
the  feedings  for  three  weeks  be- 
fore  and  after  will 
save  hundreds  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  the  disorders! 
it  prevents.  Don’t 
allow  cows  to  freshen 
without  this  valuable 
aid. 

Feed  dealers,  general 
stores  and  druggists  have 
Kow  -  Rare.  Large  size, 
$1.25;  6  cans  for  $6.25. 
Small  size,  65c.  Each  cai* 
shows  how  to  use  Kow- 
Kare  in  successfully  treat¬ 
ing —  at  home  —  such 
disorders  as  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth, 
Abortion,  Bunches, 
Scours,  Lost  Appetite, etc. 
If  your  dealer  is  not  sup¬ 
plied  we  will  mail,  post¬ 
paid. 


SEND  for  this 
FREE  BOOK 

Our  new  illustrated 
book  on  the  health  and 
care  of  cows  is  now 
ready.  Send  today  for 
your  copy. 

Dairy 

Association 
Company,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 

v  y 


KOW-KARE 


How  to  Know 
Blood  Diseases  in 
Your  Herd 


Barrenness  or  Sterility,  Slinking  of 
Calves,  Retained  Afterbirth,  Goiters  in  Calves, 
^ mmm — Sconrs  in  Calves,  Infected  Sire,  Shortage  of  Milk. 

If  your  herd  is  afflicted  with  any  of  these  ailments  you  will  know  they  are  not 
doing  their  best.  You  can  stop  these  losses  at  small  expense. 

Ask  for  FREE  copy  of  “The  Cattle  Specialist”  and  learn  how  to  increase  your 
profits.  Write  Dr.  David  Roberts  for  free  Veterinary  Advice. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co.,  Inc.,  1 9?  Grand  Avenne,Waukesha,Wis. 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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American  Agriculturist,  December  24-31,  1927. 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Milk  Prices 

'J'HE  following  are  the  December 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone 
of  201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 


Class 

League 

Producers 

Fluid  Milk . 

$3.42 

$3.32 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.20 

) 

A 

Fluid  Cream . 

2.36 

2 

B 

Cond.  Milk 

Soft  Cheese  . 

2.61 

3 

Evap.  Cond, 

Milk  Powder 

Hard  Cheese  . 

2.45 

2.20 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese. 

Based  on  New 

The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  in  No¬ 
vember  1926  for  3.5%  milk  was  $2.62 
(3%,,  $2.42).  The  November  1925 
price  was  $2.31  for  3%  milk. 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  Sheffield  Producers  announce 
the  cash  price  to  producers  for  3% 
milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone,  as  $2.98 
per  hundred,  ($3.18  for  3.5%  milk) 
which  is  31c  per  hundred  over  the  price 
paid  in  November  1926.  This  is  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  for  November 
milk  in  the  history  of  the  association. 

Butter  Higher  and  Firmer 


On  December  1  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  reported  that  there  were  459,459 
cases  of  eggs  in  cold  storage  in  New 
York  State  against  490,362  a  year  ago, 
which  looks  good.  Of  course  interior 
points  tell  a  different  tale.  During 
November,  New  York  State  holdings 
were  cut  down  from  828,212,  the  num¬ 
ber  in  storage  on  November  1. 

Live  Poultry  Market  Shaky 

FOWLS 

Dec.  14 

.  25-30 

.  18-22 


City  Market  quotations  on  butter  and  Ameri¬ 
can  cheese. 

The  Sheffield  price  is  for  3%  Milk.  On  the  3.5% 
basis  it  is  $3.52. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  December,  1926  was 
$3.10  for  3.5%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.95  for  3%. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  the  final 
prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  final  price  received 
from  the  dealer  is  the  result  of  the  weighted  average. 

September  Prices  Announced 

Dairymen’s  League  Prices 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announces 
the  following  pool  prices  for  Novem¬ 
ber  for  3.5%  milk. 

Gross  .  3.08 

Expenses  . .06 

Net  Pool  . v . . .  3.02 

Certificates  of  Indebtedness . 10 


Dec.  15, 
1926 
56% -57 
56  - 

42  -41 


Net  cash  to  farmers  .  2.92 


Cockerels  from 

Pedigreed  Layers 

We  have  fifty  Leghorn  cockerels 
for  sale  that  come  from  stock  trap- 
nested  and  culled  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  If  you  intend  to  in¬ 
troduce  new  vigorous  blood  into 
your  stock  for  increase  in  egg  yield 
or  for  production  show  purposes, 
write  for  full  information. 

Fishkill  Farms 

Poultry  Dept. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
HOPEWELL  JUNCTION,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  New  York  State  Cer¬ 
tification  Association  Member  of 
New  York  State  record  of  Per¬ 
formance- 


CREAMERY 

SALTED  Dec.  14  Dec.  7 

Higher  than  extras  52%-53  52  -52% 

Extra  (92sc)  .  52  -  5I%- 

84-91  score  40%-5l  40%-50 

Lower  Grades .  39%-40  39%-40 

The  butter  market  is  not  only  firmer 
than  a  week  ago,  but  it  has  made  a 
fractional  gain.  The  available  supply 
of  fancy  fresh  creamery  butter  is  hard¬ 
ly  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
trade.  However,  there  has  been  no 
perceptible  shortage  in  any  quarters, 
because  a  number  of  dealers  have  been 
making  extensive  use  of  fancy  lines  of 
held  goods.  * 

Transportation  has  been  changing 
from  rail  and  water  to  all-rail,  and 
consequently  there  has  been  considera¬ 
ble  delay  in  the  arrival  of  fresh  butter. 
This  has  kept  the  market  a  little  short 
as  a  consequence,  and  resulted  in  some 
price  advance. 

For  a  few  days  we  expect  that  the 
trade  will  remain  fairly  steady,  for  the 
majority  of  buyers  are  now  anticipat¬ 
ing  their  needs  for  the  holidays.  As 
we  approach  the  last  few  days  before 
Christmas  we  will  see  interest  lagging, 
when  the  trades  people  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  the  holiday  specialties.  On 
the  14th  buyers  were  showing  good  in¬ 
terest,  although  most  of  the  buying 
was  over  the  trier  and  not  so  much  on 
official  grading.  Consumption  is  hold¬ 
ing  up  well. 

Fancy  Cheese  Higher 


Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

CAPONS  . 

TURKEYS  . 

DUCKS,  Nearby 
GEESE  . 


Dec.  7 
25-29 
21-22 


Dec.  15, 
1926 
26-28 
20-22 


23-30 
17-22 
28  35 

42-45 

25-30 

-28 


20-30 

18-21 

30-40 

35-42 

23-28 

26-28 


-24 
18-22 
28-35 
-40 
-40 
30-35 
-30 

The  reader  should  not  pay  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  the  prices  that  are 
quoted  above  in  regard  to  the  live  poul¬ 
try  market.  Those  prices  existed  on 
the  14th,  but  there  was  precious  little 
business  done  at  those  rates.  It  is  our 
opinion  that  the  above  prices  are  fully 
five  cents  a  pound  too  high,  and  before 
an  appreciable  amount  of  stock  moves 
the  market  will  revise  down  to  that  ex¬ 
tent.  We  look  for  a  good  amount  of 
business  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
but  with  the  exception  of  turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese,  the  amount  quoted 
is  too  high  considering  the  amount  of 
poultry  on  hand,  and  the  way  buyers 
are  taking  hold.  We  are  still  ten  days 
away  from  the  holidays,  and  we  look 
for  prices  to  recover,  but  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  level  of  the  market  is  entire¬ 
ly  too  high  to  keep  the  heavy  quantity 
of  stock  under  way. 


vere  blizzards  through  Minnesota  and 
the  north  central  states,  we  all  held  the 
opinion  of  hopefulness  that  with  some 
of  the  western  shipments  cut  off,  the 
trade  would  respond.  The  storms  in 
the  west  were  so  severe  that  highway 
traffic  was  completely  disrupted,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  rail¬ 
way  traffic.  As  yet,  however,  we  have 
seen  no  material  improvement.  We 
still  have  a  few  days  before  the 
Christmas  specialty  trade  starts  up 
when  potatoes  may  show  some  re¬ 
action,  but  we  fear  the  period  will  be 
so  short  that  it  will  not  be  a  great 
deal  of  help  to  the  grower.  To  help 
growers  we  need  a  more  lengthy  period 
of  high  prices.  A  day  or  two  will  not 
help.  It  begins  to  look  to  us  as  though 
growers  will  have  to  watch  their  step 
very  carefully. 

After  the  turn  of  the  year  we  still 
have  hopes  of  an  improvement  in  the 
trade,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
Bermuda  is  already  shipping,  as  well 
as  some  districts  in  Florida,  and  that 
their  prices  this  year  are  not  as  high 


Market  Reports  Daily  by  Radio 

Up-to-the  minute  market  information 
and  prices  are  broadcast  daily  for  your 
benefit  by  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operating  with  the  New  York  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
through  station  WEAF.  The  reports 
are  broadcast  at  12:00  to  12:15  A.  M. 
Eastern  Standard  time. 


Feeds  and  Grains 


Dec.  15, 


STATE 

FLATS  Dec.  14 

Fresh  Fancy  . . , 

Fresh  Average . 

Held  Fancy .  29  -29% 

Held  Average . 


Dec.  7 


-29 


Dec.  15, 
1926 


27  -28 
25  -26 


1R4P?E£S 

—  Get  More  Money-* 

Skunk,  Muskrat, 
Coon,  Mink,  Opossum, , 
Fox,  Weasel,  Wolf. 

Be  sure  of  best  prices.  J 
Write  for  price  list  now.  ,  Ji 


BENJAMIN  DORMAN 

Famous  AmongTrappers  for  20  Years 

147  West  24 St.  NewYork 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet 
for  your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and 
free  holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc.  commission 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City  Merchant 


As  we  anticipated  in  these  columns 
last  week  .fancy  held  cheese  advanced 
one  half  a  cent.  The  trade  shows  con¬ 
tinued  firmness  both  on  cured  and 
fresh  goods.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  are  precious  few  fresh  cheese  on 
the  market.  There  is  not  enough  fresh 
State  cheese  to  warrant  a  quotation  of 
any  grade.  The  demand  for  fluid  milk 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed  has  been 
responsible  for  the  curtailment  of 
much  cheese  manufacturing  in  this  dis¬ 
trict. 

No  Change  in  Eggs 

NEARBY  WHITE  »cc.  ,5> 

1926 
61-62 
59-60 
57-58 
55-66 

45- 58 

46- 49 
42-43 

62-63 
40-55 


Hennery 

Dec.  14 

Dec.  7 

Selected 

Extras 

56-58 

57-58 

Average 

Extras 

53-55 

54-56 

Extra  Firsts  ... 

50-52 

50-53 

Firsts 

. . 

48-49 

48-49 

Gathered 

38-51 

38-51 

Pullets  . 

40-44 

40-43 

Pewees  . 

33-36 

35-36 

BROWNS 

Hennery 

56-57 

63-64 

Gathered 

42-55 

47-62 

There 

has 

been  no 

material 

Gold  Standard  Seeds 


r  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  youc  see™ 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

W  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  no. 

*  Dept.  A  CORTLAND.  It  T. 


ICE 


PLOWS 

TOOLS 


Plows  $22.  up. 

La  Grangeville,  N.  Y. 
WM.  H.  PRAY,  Mfr., 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist . 
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in  the  egg  market  since  our  last  re¬ 
port.  Whether  or  not  this  condition 
will  continue  to  exist  remains  to  be 
seen.  The  severe  storms  prevailing 
throughout  the  west,  may  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  some  curtailment,  not  only  in 
the  laying  but  the  moving  of  eggs. 
On  the  14th  and  15th  the  New  York 
market  developed  considerably  firmer; 
following  the  report  of  colder  weather 
and  storms  in  the  central  west.  In¬ 
clement  weather  in  nearby  regions  will 
also  have  some  effect,  and  we  look  for 
higher  egg  prices  by  the  time  you  need 
our  next  report.  We  re-qualify  that 
statement  that  a  great  deal  is  up  to 
the  weather  man.  We  have  been  hav¬ 
ing  very  summery  weather,  which  has 
kept  the  hens  in  a  fine  mental  state, 
and  there  has  been  no  hinderance  to 
transportation.  Furthermore,  the 
weather  was  not  conducive  to  heavy 
consumption,  and  as  a  result  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  suffered. 


FUTURES 
(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  . 

Corn  . . 

Oats  . 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 
Corn,  No.  2  Yel.. 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

FEEDS 
(At  Buffalo) 

Grade  Oats  . 

Spring  Bran  . 

Hard  Bran  . 

Standard  Mids  .... 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

Flour  Mids  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

Corn  Meal  . 

Gluten  Feed  . 

Gluten  Meal  . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 
41%  C.  S.  Meal 
43%  C.  S.  Meal 
34%  0.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  Buffalo 
market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  They  are  reported  in  the 
weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets. 

No  Change  in  Hay. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  hay 
market  since  last  week’s  report.  Tim¬ 
othy  No.  1  is  still  selling  at  $23.00  with 
other  grades  ranging  down  to  $13.00. 
Timothy  and  white  clover  mixed  is  not 
quoted  as  strong  as  one  week  ago,  gen¬ 
erally  ruling  $1.00  under  straight 
Timothy.  State  alfalfa  grading  No.  1 
still  rules  at  $24.00  to  $25.00.  Rye 
straw  still  holds  at  $22.00. 

Potatoes  Still  Inactive 


!.  14 

Dec.  7 

1926 

1-26 '/a 

1.29% 

1 .39(4 

-85% 

.91 

.743/4 

•52% 

.52% 

.463/8 

1-51% 

1.53% 

1.54 

1.06% 

1.10% 

.94 

.65% 

.653/4 

■56% 
Dec.  II, 

.  10 

Dec.  3 

1926 

38.50 

38.50 

34.00 

34.00 

33.00 

30.50 

36.50 

35.50 

32.50 

33.50 

33.00 

32.50 

43.00 

42.00 

36.50 

40.00 

39.50 

34.00 

44.00 

44.00 

34.00 

43.00 

41.00 

32.50 

39.50 

38.00 

32.50 

38.50 

39.50 

31.75 

40.00 

39.50 

40.00 

48.50 

48.50 

42.75 

43.00 

43.00 

28.00 

47.00 

46.50 

30.50 

49.50 

49.00 

31.50 

46.25 

46.25 

44.50 

STATE 

Dec.  14, 

Dec.  7 

Dec.  15, 
1926 

150  lb.,  sack . 

.  3.50-3.85 

3.40-3.80 

3.75-4.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs... 

4.50-4.75 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack . 

.  2.60-3.00 

2.60-3.10 

4.25-4.50 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

.  3.25-3.70 

3.25-3.70 

5.00-5.40 

PENNA. 

150  lb.  sack . 

Bulk,  180  lbs . 

-3.25 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack . 

.  3.50- 

3.50-3.75 

5.00-5.25 

Bulk.  180  lbs . 

....  3.85-4.10 

3.90-4.15 

5.65-6.00 

The  potato  market  is  still  very  in¬ 
active  and  shows  little  tendency  toward 
improvement.  This  has  been  the  most 
disappointing  few  weeks  for  those  of 
us  who  have  been  following  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  consequently  have  been  in  the 
hopes  that  the  potato  trade  would  soon 
find  itself  and  show  some  real  live 
action.  The  contrary,  however,  has 
been  the  rule  and  prices  continue  to 
loll  along  with  no  change.  When  re¬ 
ports  came  from  the  west  of  the  se¬ 


as  a  year  ago.  Bermuda  is  accepting 
fully  $2.00  less  a  barrel,  so  that  we 
have  that  competition  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

There  are  a  number  in  the  trade  who 
still  look  for  a  strong  wind-up,  but  we 
are  not  so  optimistic  that  we  would  ad¬ 
vise  a  man  to  hold  to  the  bitter  end. 
He  has  got  to  jump  in  and  out  quickly, 
and  always  have  his  ear  to  the  ground. 

States  have  been  very  scarce  in  the 
New  York  market.  Hardly  enough  to 
warrant  quotations,  but  we  give  a 
range  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  few 
sales. 

New  York  state  has  been  busy  sup¬ 
plying  its  own  home  trade  through 
motor  truck  delivery,  and  has  not  been 
trying  to  meet  the  New  York  market 
in  competition  with  Maine  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  some  of  the  western  states. 
By  so  doing,  many  growers  will  realize 
a  better  rate  for  their  stock.  Like  the 
live  poultry  market,  it  has  been  better 
in  many  instances  to  “work  the  home 
market.’’ 

Meats  and  Live  Stock 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  live 
calf  market  since  last  week,  the  top 
price  still  ruling  at  $17.00  with  most 
of  the  trading  at  from  $12.00  to  $16.00, 
with  some  poor  stock  selling  at  low  as 
$6.00. 

Steers  hold  steady  with  primes  still 
at  $15.75,  and  medium  to  good  stock 
selling  all  the  way  from  $12.00  to 
$15.00. 

Bulls  also  hold  steady,  and  while 
a  few  selected  reach  $8.75,  most  of  the 
arrivals  in  good  flesh  are  selling  any¬ 
where  from  $6.50  to  $8.00,  with  some 
as  low  as  $5.00. 

Cows  are  a  shade  higher,  a  few  se¬ 
lected  selling  at  $8.00,  but  most  of  the 
arrivals  bringing  anywhere  from  $5.00 
to  $6.50. 

The  lamb  market  is  also  a  shade 
higher.  A  few  choice  Ohios  reaching 
$15.25,  but  prime  States  topping  at 
$15.00  with  other  grades  selling  all  the 
way  from  $9.00  up. 

Hogs  show  no  change  whatsoever, 
selling  anywhere  from  $9.25  to  $10.00, 
depending  on  the  weight. 

Rabbits  have  shown  a  vast  improve¬ 
ment  as  the  holidays  approach.  On 
the  14th  they  were  selling  up  to  thirty 
cents  a  pound.  This  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  a  heavy  influx  with  a  slight 
drop  in  price,  but  we  expect  another 
recovery  just  before  the  holidays.  The 
nice  feature  of  the  present  rabbit  mar¬ 
ket  is  that  they  can  be  held  a  little 
over  the  Christmas  holidays  to  sell  be¬ 
tween  Christmas  and  the  New  Year 
when  there  is  usually  a  good  trade  for 
rabbits. 
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News  From  Among  the 


Farmers 


North  Country  Selects  Delegates  for  State  Grange 


J-^OLDING  one  office  in  an  active  or¬ 
ganization  for  thirty-three  succes¬ 
sive  years,  and  performing  the  duties 
of  this  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  everyone,  is  an  honor  that  falls  to 
but  few,  but  this  is  what  happened 
when  Mrs.  E.  E.  Parker  of  Brown- 
ville  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  Pomona  Grange  this 
week.  Mrs.  Parker  has  seen  a  great 
many  Pomona  members  come  and  go, 
and  numbers  her  friends  about  Jeffer¬ 
son  county  in  legions. 

Other  officers  elected  were  George 
Greeney  of  Three  Mile  Bay  as  Master. 
Mr.  Greeney  has  filled  many  of  the 
offices  on  his  way  to  the  top.  Archie 
Holmes  of  Philadelphia,  Overseer; 
Walter  Stacy,  Natural  Bridge,  Stew¬ 
ard;  Mrs.  Harriet  Reeves,  Dexter,  Lec¬ 
turer;  W.  O.  Newton,  Adams,  Chap¬ 
lain;  Elon  O.  Andrus,  South  Rutland, 
Treasurer;  Grover  Russell,  Alexandria 
Bay,  Assistant  Steward;  Ira  Chaffee, 
Carthage,  Gatekeeper;  Mrs.  Joseph 
Wenk,  Pamelia,  Ceres;  Mrs.  Ernest 
Glass,  Pomona;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Conroy, 
Champion,  Flora;  Mrs.  Grover  Russell, 
Alexandria  Bay,  Lady  Assistant;  Geo. 
Merrill  of  South  Rutland  again  receiv¬ 
ed  the  recommendation  of  the  Grange 
for  county  deputy. 

Some  twenty  delegates  were  selected 
to  journey  down  to  Poughkeepsie  the 
first  week  of  February  to  attend  the 
session  of  the  State  Grange,  most 
probably  in  company  with  those  from 
St.  Lawrence  county  and  Lewis  county 
as  well,  for  the  usual  arrangement  in 
years  gone  is  to  have  one  or  more  cars 
to  carry  all  the  delegations  from  these 
different  North  Country  counties  in 
company.  B.  A.  Garner  of  Omar  will 
represent  the  Grange  on  the  Farm 
Bureau  executive  committee;  Mrs.  A. 
J.  King  of  Three  Mile  Bay  on  the 
Home  Bureau  committee,  and  Mrs. 
Elinor  Ferguson  of  Adams  Center  on 
the  Junior  Project  committee. 

Professor  Rice  Talks  to 
Poultrymen 

Despite  a  storm  that  reached  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  blizzard  on  Thursday 
night  the  Jefferson  County  Poultry 
association  held  a  very  successful  ban¬ 
quet,  with  Prof.  James  E.  Rice  of  Cor¬ 
nell  as  the  main  speaker  of  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Harold  Langworthy  of  Adams 
Center  was  the  guest  of  honor  as  he 
won  the  most  points  of  any  exhibitor 
at  the  poultry  show  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Fair,  winning  the  cup  for  a 
year,  offered  by  the  association.  Mr. 
Langworthy  has  a  fine  flock  of  White 
Leghorns,  with  his  breeding  flock  all 
certified,  and  in  addition  to  winning 
highest  honors  in  exhibition,  secures  a 
heavy  per  cent  of  lay  during  the  year. 

Prof.  Rice,  characterizing  the  egg  as 
the  most  sanitary  package  of  food  put 
up  for  human  consumption  because  of 
its  two  wrappers  put  on  before  the 
food  contents  had  opportunity  to  reach 
open  air,  was  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  poultry  business.  He 
said  that  two  things  would  tend  to  put 
tne  business  in  better  shape  shortly 
somewhat  lowered  production  and  in¬ 
creased  consumption.  The  nearness  of 
North  Country  poultrymen  to  the  larg¬ 
est  markets  for  fresh  eggs,  New  York 
and  Boston  he  thinks  will  always  be 
an  advantage  from  the  financial  stand¬ 
point. 

The  local  poultrymen’s  association 
under  the  leadership  of  E.  E.  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Watertown,  president  ,and  Rex 
Adams  of  Dexter  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  has  had  a  very  successful  year. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
a  number  of  very  popular  poultry  cull¬ 
ing  demonstrations  were  held,  as  well 
as  a  study  of  poultry  diseases  using 
sickly  specimens  for  diagnosing  and  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  association  was  also 


very  much  interested  in  bettering  the 
poultry  display  at  the  county  fair  with 
especial  regard  to  utility  stock  as  well 
as  show.  A  program  of  activities  is 
being  planned  for  next  year. 

Cows  are  Imported  from  Canada 

While  speaking  of  the  other  side  of 
the  “Line”  several  thousand  good  dairy 
cows  have  been  brought  over  during 
the  past  few  months  through  Morris¬ 
town,  Ogdensburg  and  other  crossing 
points.  In  fact  so  many  have  been 
taken  out  of  Ontario  dairies  that  one 
dealer  who  has  brought  over  some 
fifty  or  more  carloads  just  told  me 
that  an  embargo  has  been  declared  by 
government  authorities  of  Ontario,  and 
no  more  can  be  taken  out  for  a  time 
at  least.  These  cows  were  in  the  main 
very  good,  although  one  rather  inter¬ 
esting  thing  about  a  number  was  that 
they  apparently  had  never  had  much 
in  the  way  of  Concentrates  for  food  as 
our  cattle  here  are  fed.  One  man  who 
is  a  very  good  feeder  purchased  sev¬ 
eral  to  put  into  his  herd.  When  he 
started  them  on  grain  he  had  to  practi- 


New  Jersey 

rJpHE  session  of  the  State  Grange,  at 
Atlantic  City  on  December  6,  7  and 
8,  was  one  of  the  finest  meetings  ever 
held  in  New  Jersey.  With  a  record  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  sessions  and  the  trans¬ 
action  of  much  business  marked  this  as 
an  event  of  more  than  passing  interest. 

The  meeting  this  year  showed  a 
number  of  new  developments  in  the 
strong  position  that  the  Grange  holds 
in  this  state.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  organization,  a  represen- 
ative  of  the  organized  labor  group  of 
the  state  was  given  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  grange  while  in  an  exe¬ 
cutive  session.  Then,  a  representative 
of  the  Inter-State-Fair,  was  given  the 
right  of  the  floor  and  made  a  most  flat¬ 
tering  proposal  to  the  Grange  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  the  next  Inter- 
State-Fair  in  1928  ,and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  William  B.  Duryee, 
brought  to  the  farmer  representatives 
a  word  of  optomism  regarding  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  agriculture. 

Large  Gain  by  Subordinate 
Granges 

The  Lecturers  Conference  on  Mon¬ 
day,  was  attended  by  representatives 
from  most  of  the  Granges  of  the  state, 
who  were  sent  to  the  meeting  to  get 
the  newest  ideas  in  Grange  programs 
and  educational  features.  This  year 
witnessed  a  great  gain  in  Grange  in¬ 
terest  among  the  subordinate  Granges, 
which  has  been  brought  about  through 
the  Grange  Lecturers’  conferences  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Grange  Conference 
at  New  Brunswick  last  August.  The 
focusing  of  attention  to  these  matters 
shows  some  of  the  high  lights  that 
featured  this  session  of  the  State 
Grange. 

A  class  of  over  100  took  the  Sixth 
Degree,  which  was  given  in  full  form 
by  the  state  officers,  with  Master 
David  Agans  in  the  chair,  giving  the 
unwritten  work. 

Aid  for  Rutgers  University 

The  Grange  endorsed  the  move  to 
make  Rutgers  a  State  University,  thus 
starting  a  movement  to  clear  up  the 
present  unsatisfactory  status  of  this 
famous  school.  The  Grange  also  en¬ 
dorsed  the  movement  to  have  a  special 
half  mill  tax  raised  to  finance  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  without  taking  funds  from  the 
railroad  tax  moneys  that  should  go  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  state.  It  was 
brought  out  that  Rutgers  University 
in  recent  years  has  been  taking  cer- 


cally  teach  them  to  handle  it.  Some 
would  turn  up  their  noses  entirely  at 
first,  others  would  eat  only  a  little  and 
then  stop  entirely. 

This  past  week  has  brought  a  rather 
wide  variety  in  the  shape  of  weather. 
The  first  part  was  mild — almost  of  an 
Indian  Summer  quality — with  more 
rain.  Then  with  the  suddenness  that 
has  characterized  so  many  of  our 
weather  changes  this  fall,  the  mercury 
dropped  like  a  stone  in  water,  and  a 
snow  fall  appeared  out  of  the  west, 
the  same  sort  of  blizzardly  weather 
that  has  been  in  the  east.  In  the  belt 
surrounding  Mannsville  to  Pulaski 
across  to  that  of  Boonville  and  Low- 
ville  the  snow  has  reached  a  depth  of 
some  two  or  three  feet  on  the  level 
and  is  piled  up  pretty  well  on  the 
roads.  In  Jefferson  county  there  is 
only  a  few  inches  at  most.  In  St. 
Lawrence  county  and  other  northern 
counties  the  fall  was  slightly  more,  but 
still  not  up  to  that  of  the  “Snow  Belt.” 

Today  the  weather  has  been  moder¬ 
ating  again,  and  everything  is  pointing 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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tain  moneys  along  with  the  Teacher’s 
Retirement  Fund  from  the  money  paid 
into  the  state  by  the  railroads  for  the 
public  schools.  These  two  institutions 
have  been  taking  one  third  of  all  the 
money  paid  in  the  state  by  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

Executive  Committee  Reelected 

Two  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  were  reelected,  Harry  Taylor, 
Freehold  and  Henry  Loveland,  Bridge- 
ton,  were  selected  with  large  majori¬ 
ties.  Senator  Blackwell,  Mercer  County 
was  a  close  third  for  a  place  on  the 
committee.  This  was  the  only  elec¬ 
tion  to  take  place  this  year.  Next 
winter  the  regular  election  will  take 
place. 

The  Grange  again  decided  to  return 
to  Atlantic  City  for  their  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  1928.  Some  of  the  delegates 
from  North  Jersey  favored  holding  the 
next  session  at  some  point  in  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  state.  In  the  absence 
of  any  definite  location,  the  grange 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the  next 
session  in  Atlantic  City  as  usual. 

Labor  Delegate  Speaks 

The  presence  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  at  a  Grange  session,  marks  a 
new  day  in  the  cordial  relations  be¬ 
tween  these  two  organizations.  Early 
in  the  fall  the  State  Master,  had  been 
invited  to  address  the  New  Jersey  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor  at  its  annual  meeting. 
The  newspapers  of  the  state  played 
high  the  fact  that  a  representative  of 
the  Grange  was  on  the  Labor  organi¬ 
zation’s  program.  Last  week,  Labor 
paid  a  return  call  to  the  Grange.  The 
key  note  of  this  talk  was  a  plea  for  a 
closer  cooperation  between  the  Grang¬ 
ers  and  the  180,000  organized  laborers 
in  New  Jersey.  He  wished  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  producer  to  receive  a 
larger  share  of  the  millions  of  dollars 
that  labor  has  to  pay  out  for  its  food. 
The  talk  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Grangers  and  the  speaker  did  much  to 
dispel  in  the  minds  of  the  delegates  the 
idea  that  labor  was  a  cruel  and  unre¬ 
lenting  force  striving  for  the  last  dol¬ 
lar. 

The  style  in  farming  is  changing  in 
this  state.  Forestry  is  fast  becoming 
an  important  branch  of  the  industry 
with  millions  of  trees  going  into  the 
ground  in  recent  years.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Conservation  and  Con¬ 
servation,  through  its  representative, 
former  Senator  Borton  of  Salem  Coun- 
(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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The  appalling  loss  of  life  and  property 
in  farm  fires  makes  it  necessary  that 
we  at  once  appoint  a  representative  in 
every  farming  locality  to  act  as  our 
especially  trained  Fire  Prevention  Ex¬ 
pert.  A  responsible  man  who  can 
handle  this  interesting  work  can  earn 
$300  a  month  and  up. 

ACT  AS  OUR  APPOINTED 
REPRESENTATIVE 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  inspect  homes, 
farm  buildings,  warehouses,  schools, 
etc.,  in  your  locality  and  recommend 
the  proper  Fire  Prevention  devices 
needed  to  give  complete  protection. 
You  will  act  as  our  personally  appoint¬ 
ed  representative.  We  will  train  you 
FREE  to  be  a  Fire  Prevention  Expert 
— show  you  how  to  make  inspections, 
recommendations  and  installations. 

ONE  OF  THE  WORLD’S 
LARGEST  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  Fyr-Fyter  Company  is  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  extinguishers  in 
the  world.  We  manufacture  every  kind  of 
portable  extinguisher  from  the  quart  size 
gun  to  the  huge  chemical  engines  on 
wheels.  This  allows  you  to  offer  protec¬ 
tion  against  every  possible  fire  hazard. 

$4,000  to  $10,000  A  YEAR 

Hundreds  of  our  men  prove  the  money¬ 
making  possibilities  of  Fyr-Fyter.  De¬ 
pries,  Ohio,  earns  $8,000  a  year; 
L.  D.  Payne,  Iowa,  made  over 
$4,500  his  first  200  days  with 
Fyr-Fyter  and  is  still  repre¬ 
senting  our  company  in  the 
same  district;  Gill,  Alabama, 
averages  over  $600  every  month 
as  our  representative.  We  will 
show  you  how  to  make  money 
and  build  wp  a  steady  business 
of  your  own. 

FREE  TRAINING 

The  man  we  appoint  in  your 
locality  will  be  given  a  com¬ 
plete  training  in  Fire  Preven- 
Approved  by  tion.  The  training  will  make 
Underwriter’s  you  an  expert  in  handling 
Laboratories  every  every  kind  of  Farm  fire. 

A  complete  Fire  Prevention 
Expert’s  Working  Outfit  will 
be  furnished. 

LIFE  TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

We  want  a  man  who  will  be 
able  to  hold  the  appointment 
permanently — here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  life  time  employ¬ 
ment  that  will  bring  you  $300 
a  month  EXTRA  MONEY 
DURING  SPARE  TIME  OR 
$500.00  to  $600.00  A  MONTH 
FOR  YOUR  FULL  TIME. 

AT  ONCE 

Fyr-Fyter  has  We  desire  to  select  only  one 
a  type  and  man  in  your  territory  to  act  as 
size  for  our  representative  and  we 

every  use  must  make  our  selection  at 

once — send  the  coupon  today 
for  full  details  of  the  amazing 
plan. 

FYR-FYTER  CO. 

1680  Fyr-Fyter  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio 


INFORMATION  COUPON 


FYR-FYTER  COMPANY 

1680  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  information  regarding 
the  vacancy  in  this  territory  for 
Fire  Prevention  Expert. 

Name  . . 

R.  F.  D . 

Post  Office  . State  . 
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Fight  Uddes*  Troubles 

Poorly-filled  milk  pails  are  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  a  loss.  When  they  occur,  he 
sure  the  trouble  is  not  under  your  very 
eyes. 

Remember  this — cows  are  nervous,  sen¬ 
sitive  animals.  The  slightest  discomfort  of 
.  the  udder  or  teats  is  extra  annoying  during 
milking.  The  m;!k  is  held  back — lost  to 
you  as  surely  as  if  the  cow  lacked  the 
ability  to  produce. 

Fight  udder  troubles  constantly — the 
$  way  the  bes.  dairymen  i  n  the  coun  try  now 
•  .  do— with  a  can  of  Bag  Balm,  the  great 
N)  healing  ointment.  Bag  Balm  is  a  rapid 
antiseptic  healer  of  all  sores  or  hurts, 
jk  chaps,  cracked  teats,  inflammation  of  the 
udder,  caked  bag,  bunches,  cbw-po'x,  etc. 
y?  It  is  clean  and  pleasant  to  use — cannot 
taint  the  milk.  For  any  sore  or  skin 
CP  trouble  Bag  Balm  is  sure  relief. 

Use  Bag  Balm  liberally  to  keep  your 
U  cows  comfortable  and  productive.  Big  10- 
T'  ounce  package  60c  at  feed  dealers,  drug- 
gists,  general  stores.  Mailed  postpaid  if 
W  hard  to  obtain  locally.  Booklet,  “Dairy 
'fL  Wrinkles”  free  on  request. 

y  Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndon vUle,  Vermont 


eat 


-DILATOR 

INSERTED 


Use  Moore  Bros.  PU RPU L  medicated 
Wax  Dilators  to  heal  the  injured  teat 
without  closing.  After  operating,  when 
sore  or  congested,  for  reducing  spid¬ 
ers  or  obstructions  insert  this  won¬ 
derful  healing  dilator.  Avoid  expen¬ 
sive  troubles,  lost  quarters,  unpro¬ 
ductive  cows. 

Package  sent  FREE 

Write  us  dealer’s  name  and  we  will 
mail  generous  package  free.  At 
dealers  25c  dozen;  5  dozen  $1.00, 
or  mailed  postpaid. 

Moore  Bros.,  Dept.  A,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Medicated  Wax  Dilators 


STANCHIONS  5  Eauivmeiit1 

Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter  and  Feed  Car¬ 
riers,  Feed  Trucks. 

Hay  Carriers,  Hay  Forks,  Hay  Track, 
and  supplies. 

Rochester  Barn  Equipment  Go. 

185  N.  Water  St.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


J 


10  Guernsey  Heifer  Calves.  $25Ceaa11  crate’i° 

E0GEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis! 


PUREBRED  PIGS 

Chester  Whites 
2  MONTHS  A  A  EACH 


OLD 


$4.00 


No  Papers 


Good  Fall  Pigs  which  will  be  ready  to  kill  for  win¬ 
ter;  use.  Two  months  old.  Any  kind  you  want  for 

$3.50  Each 

C.  O.  I),  to  your  approval.  You  will  be  satisfied. 
Quality  Stock. 

-  Berkshire,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  Cross 
STONEHAM  PIG  FARM 
W.  J.  Talbott,  Prop. 

151  Main  St.  P.  0.  Box  115  Stoneham,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


North  Country  Farm  News 
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to  another  thaw.  Some  claim  that  Agricultural  Society  last  week,  G.  C. 
these  sudden  and  violent  fluctuations  Cannon  of  Lyons  Falls  was  chosen  for 
of  the  temperature  this  season  are  due  next  year’s  president.  The  tentative 
to  sun  spots,  others  claim  that  the  date  for  the  fair  next  year  has  been 
shape  of  the  goose  bones  account  for  set  for  August  23  to  31  inclusive, 
it,  still  others  have  been  reading  For  the  past  two  or  three  years 

strange  and  sundry  occurrences  on  the  horse  shoeing  schools  have  been  held 
corn  husks,  pelts  of  fur  animals,  and  in  our  northern  counties  At  these 
the  hog’s  spleen.  The  roads  are  very  sch0ols  which  have  been  carried  on  by 
slippery,  and  mean  that  driving  should  the  Farm  Bureaus,  Prof.  H  Asmus  of 
be  done  with  care  and  caution  for  it  is  the  State  Veterinary  College  at  Ithaca 
very  easy  to  turn  around  or  wind  up  discussed  first  the  physiological  factors 
where  one  did  not  plan  to  be.  involved,  including  the  different  bones, 

q-i  o  c  -I—,  ,  ,  .  tendons  and  muscles  in  the  horse’s  leg. 

I  he  Season  for  Farm  Meetings  Following  this  he  goes  into  the  struc- 

is  Here  ture  of  the  foot  showing  by  specimens 

This  coming  week  sees  several  meet-  carried  as  well  as  by  horses  brought 
ings  of  organizations  in  which  North  by  the  farmers  attending  the  school, 
Country  farmers  are  interested.  The  bow  corns  and  other  foot  troubles  are 
Oswego  County  Pomona  Grange  meets  brought  on  by  improper  treatment  and 
for  its  annual  session  for  election  of  shoeing. 

officers.  E.  J.  Lonis  of  Hannibal,  who  Then  he  follows  this  up  with  a  de¬ 
ls  Master,  win  be  in  charge  of  the  scription  of  the  detailed  steps  in  fitting 
meeting.  The  meeting  is  being  held  of  the  shoe  and  then  the  nailing  .after 
at  the  State  Normal  school  at  Oswego,  which  everyone  proceeds  to  try  out  his 
and  Dr.  James  Riggs  of  the  School  will  knowledge  under  the  direction  of  Prof, 
be  the  main  speaker  according  to  re-  Asmus.  With  the  dearth  of  country 
ports.  In  St.  Lawrence  county  E.  A.  blacksmiths  for  horse  shoeing  it  has 
Everett,  president  of  the  Rackette  and  become  a  necessity  for  farmers  in  gen- 
St.  Regis  Valley  Agricultural  Society,  eral  to  know  how  to  do  the  job  them_ 

,  selves,  and  all  who  have  attended  any 
sociation,  announced  that  the  annual 

meeting  of  the  association  will  be  held  °7°ese  sch°°ls  that  they  could 

on  the  13th  of  December.  Officers  not  have  spent  the  time  t0  alW  better 


will  be  elected  to  succeed  those  now 
holding  office,  including  H.  J.  Hale, 
secretary  and  George  Morgan,  treas¬ 
urer. 


advantage. 

This  week  these  schools  are  being 
held  in  St.  Lawrence  County  at  Crary’s 
Mills,  Brier  Hill,  Winthrop  and  Hop- 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Lewis  County  kinton.— W.  I.  Roe,  Dec.  10,  ’27 


New  Jersey  Farm  Notes 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

ty  told  of  the  rapid  gains  in  forestry  the  farmers  dollar  buys  more  today 
plantings  throughout  the  state,,  the  than  it  did  in  1922  but  the  farmers 
development  of  tracts  in  various  sec-  problems  are  not  all  solved,  was  the 
tions  with  the  most  uptodate  methods  way  the  Secretary  summed  up  the  sit- 
for  the  growth  of  trees.  Another  year  uation  for  the  close  of  1927. 
will  find  the  state  able  to  distribute  He  sounded  a  deep  warning  for  New 
more  than  a  million  trees  per  year  to  Jersey  agriculture  if  the  present  con- 
farmers  and  wood  land  owners.  centrated  movement  of  the  middle  and 

Along  with  this  movement,  a  reso-  the  far  west  for  lower  freight  rates 
lution  was  adopted,  calling  on  the  leg-  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  ever 
islature  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  realized.  New  Jersey  has  adjusted  it- 
purchase  of  some  200,000  acres  of  idle  self  to  changing  conditions  due  to  the 
forest  lands  as  state  preserves.  over  production  following  the  war.  It 

Senator  Borton  in  his  talk,  also  told  means  another  period  of  depression  for 
the  Grangers  that  the  tax  rate  on  for-  the  New  Jersey  farmer  if  lower  freight 
est  lands  should  be  reduced.  Under  rates  are  made  possible  and  another 
the  present  system,  the  owner  pays  struggle  is  in  sight  that  may  take 
from  30  to  50  taxes. on  growing  timber,  years  to  overcome  if  freight  rates  are 
depending  on  the  number  of  years  be-  lowered.  The  secretary  in  no  uncer- 
fore  it  is  cut  for  market.  As  the  tim-  tain  terms  claimed  that  the  railroads 
her  crop  grows  more  valuable  the  tax-  should  not  be  legislated  to  lower  rates 
ing  rate  increases  from  year  to  year,  below  what  it  costs  to  move  the  goods. 
A  more  equitable  system  of  taxation 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


for  forest  lands  must  be  worked  out 
in  the  future  was  the  view  of  the 
grangers. 


Aid  for  Rural  Schools 

An  insight  into  the  rural  school  prob¬ 
lem  was  presented  by  Mr.  Elliott,  a 
newly  elected  commissioner  of  educa- 
Praise  for  State  Master  Agans  tion.  In  discussing  the  rural  school 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  William  B.  problem,  Mr.  Eliott  condemned  the 
Duryee,  struck  a  deep  chord  in  the  summer  schools  that  made  it  possible 
Grange  meeting,  when  he  stated  that  for  teachers  to  go  into  the  rural  schools 
the  farmers  of  this  state  has  a  one  of  New  Jersey  without  some  definite 
hundred  million  annual  business  and  training  that  fits  them  for  teaching  in 
without  a  spokesman  in  the  legislature,  this  type  of  institution.  The  rural 
He  was  referring  to  the  loss  of  State  school  presents  a  peculiar  problem  and 
Master  Agans  in  the  Senate.  For  the  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  have 
first  time  in  the  last  twenty  years,  the  special  training  to  prepare  them  for 
Grange  is  without  a  representative  in  this  situation. 

either  the  upper  or  lower  branches  of  The  Grange  now  offers  to  its  mem- 
tbe  legislature  and  for  nearly  the  en-  bers  an  almost  complete  line  of  insur- 
tire  period  the  Master  of  the  State  ance  covering  the  field  of  farm  risks. 
Grange  has  been  ''the  representative.  The  addition  of  a,  life  insurance  depart- 
Dating  back  nearly  twenty  years  ago  ment  along  with  the  fire,  automobile 
when  State  Master  George  W.  F.  and  public  liability  features  makes  the 
Gaunt,  Gloucester  County  was  first  grange  more  or  less  independent  of 
elected,  the  Grange  has  always  been  outside  companies.  It  was  brought  out 
ably  represented  until  this  winter.  The  that  the  grangers  are  carrying  approx- 
Secretary  deplored  the  condition  when  imately  35  million  dollars  of  fire  insur- 
an  industry  that  produces  one  hundred  ance  on  the  property  of  its  members, 
million  dollars  worth  of  farm  crops  a  Canada  has  become  interested  in  the 
year  and  does  not  have  representation  Japanese  Beetle  and  has  had  Loren  B. 
in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  state.  Smith,  director  of  the  Moorestown 
Agriculture  is  on  the  upward  trend,  Laboratory  up  at  their  entomological 
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SILOS  1 
Strong  1 

....  they  are  made  of  sound, 
close-joined,  tight-jointed  and 
seasoned  wood.  They  are  an¬ 
chored  firmly  to  the  ground. 
They  are  so  constructed  that 
they  weather-high-winds. 

Send  for  catalog  Today  and  see 
how  easy  it  is  to  get  a  real  cash 
discount.  Time  payments  taken 
if  desired. 

Tubs ,  Tanks,  Vats 
Unadilla  Silo  Company 

Box-B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


ROSS  METAL  SILO 

Lifetime  Satisfaction 


MADE  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  gal¬ 
vanized.  No  shrinkage  or  swelling. 
Can  be  increased  in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No  freeze  troubles. 

Send  for  remarkable  book¬ 
let — “What  Users  Say.” 

Easy  terms— buy  now, 
pay  later. 

Check  below  items  in 
whichyou  are  interested 
and  we  will  send  illus¬ 
trated  folders. 

Agents  wanted  in  territory 
where  we  are  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

The  Ross  Cutter  8s  Silo  Co., 
500  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
Established  1850 

Makers  of 
Silos  □  Cutters  □  Cribs  □ 

Brooder  HousesD  IIogHousesD  MillsQ 


Big  Type  PIGS*!.0. 

Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Geo.  F. 


prepaid 
Griffie,  Newville,  Pa. 


DUROCS  BRED  SOWS,  FALL  PIGS. 

utmuv-J  New  York,s  greatest  herd> 

ALLEN  H.  POST,  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 


Chester ,  Poland  China  and  Berkshire 

Best  p;„o  and  Breeders  or  feeders.  6 

Grade  aaa  DnoaiSto  8  wks  old  ea  .  3 

mos.  old  $10  ea.  C.  E.  B0SSERMAN,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


PIGS  FROM  QUALITY  STOCK 

Large  Chester— Berkshire,  or  Chester— Yorkshire  Cross. 
7  to  8  weeks  old,  $3.75  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.00 

All  healthy,  rugged  pigs,  from  large  type,  fast-growing 
stock.  Will  ship  any  number  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 
Keep  them  a  week,  and  if  dissatisfied,  return  them 
at  my  expense. 

Orders  promptly  filled— no  delays.  Crates  supplied  free 
A.  M.  LUX,  266  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

P.  S.— Selling  purebred  Chester  Whites  at  $5.50  each. 


FOR 

SALE 


PIGS 


FOR  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  Hog. 
These  are  all  good  Blocky  Rigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  Hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross,  6  to  8  weeks  old  $4.00 
each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $4.50  each.  1  will  ship  any 
number  C.  O.  D.  to  you  on  approval.  Keep  them  10 
days  and  it  not  satisfied  you  can  return  Pigs  and  your 
money  will  be  returned.  No  charges  for  crating. 
WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


society  conference  in  Ottowa  for  an 
address.  Amos  Kirby. 


Indemnity  Paid  For  Reactors  in 
Accredited  Herds 

( Continued  from  Page  9 ) 
the  cost  of  the  tests  after  the  herd  is 
accredited.  In  Chemung  County  these 
retests  are  paid  for  by  the  County  As¬ 
sociation  and  perhaps  the  same  plan  is 
followed  in  other  counties  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  That  part  is  entirely  up  to  the 
county.  State  and  Federal  authorities 
do  not  make  tests  free  after  the  herd 
is  once  accredited. 

Where  a  county  is  put  on  the  modi¬ 
fied  accredited  list,  tests  are  usually 
made  only  once  in  three  years  which 
lessens  the  expense  to  the  owner.  We 
understand  that  the  first  test  in  three 
years  was  made  in  Steuben  County  last 
fall. 

Indemnity  is  paid  for  tubercular  ani¬ 
mals,  ,  even  though  the  herd  is  ac¬ 
credited. 
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Working  Toward  World  Peace 


(Continued  / 

commented  on  Senator  Capper’s  plan 
in  part  as  follows: 

“If  that  be  considered  a  question  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  alone, 
some  gentlemen  in  Washington  are 
going  to  find  themselves  mistaken.  It 
is  a  question  upon  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  express  them¬ 
selves.  Everything  that  Mr.  Penfield 
has  said  is  sound  law.  The  Congress 
lms  the  right,  always  will  have  the 
right,  to  declare  war.  When  it  got 
that  right,  the  country  had  already 
said  it  would  not  go  to  war  with 
France,  with  England,  and  with  Prus¬ 
sia.,  and  we  have  said  it  some  thirty 
times  since.  We  can  break  our  word 
if  wTe  choose,  of  course.  No  power  can 
prevent  us.  We  can  break  our  word, 
if  we  choose.  But  if  we  join  nations 
on  a  like  plane  of  civilization  in  say¬ 
ing  that  in  our  dealings  with  each 
other  we  do  not  contemplate  fighting, 
that  we  contemplate  only  discussion, 
only  conciliation,  only  arbitration,  and 
in  the  extreme  case  judicial  settlement, 
and  that  we  have  gotten  to  a  civilized 
point  where  we  are  not  going  to  con¬ 
sider  fighting  you,  and  if  the  five 
nations  named  by  Senator  Capper  say 
that— and  they  are  ready  to  say  it  to 
us  if  we  are  ready  to  say  it  to  them- 
believe  me  so  long  as  those  nations 
and  ours  keep  their  word,  war  of  a 
serious  kind  will  have  a  much  harder 
time  in  breaking  out  than  it  has  now. 

’‘You  Cannot  Outlaw  War” 

“This  is  wholly  different  from  the 
proposal  to  outlaw  war.  You  cannot 
outlaw  war.  You  cannot  outlaw  any 
of  the  exhibitions  of  human  passion. 

$  *  *  But  what  you  can  do  is  to  say, 
the  authority  that  has  may  say,  ‘I  am 
not  going  to  do  this  thing.’  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  has  power 
to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
that  is,  to  commission  privateers  to 
prey  upon  the  commerce  of  other 
nations  at  sea.  Can  you  contemplate 
them  doing  it?  No,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  must  construe  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  in  the  light  of  a 
great  charter  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
moving  and  developing  and  liberalizing 
opinion  of  an  increasingly  civilized 
state  of  mankind. 

“We  are  not  tied  to  declare  war  be¬ 
cause  we  have  the  power  to  do  it,  and 
we  certainly  are  not  to  be  prevented 
from  saying  that  we  will  not  do  it  in 
respect  to  a  nation  on  a  like  plane  of 
civilization  that  is  ready  to  say  the 
same  thing  to  us. 

What  Is  An  Aggressor  Nation? 

“Senator  Capper  has  done  another 
thing.  He  has  included  in  his  resolu¬ 
tion  a  definition  of  an  aggressor  nation. 
To  accept  the  definition  of  aggressor 
nation  as  one  which  having  agreed  to 
submit  international  differences  to  con¬ 
ciliation,  arbitration,  or  judicial  settle¬ 
ment,  begins  hostilities  without  having 
done  so.  If  it  has  not  so  agreed,  it 
cannot  carry  on  an  aggressive  war  un¬ 
der  that  definition,  but  everybody 
would  be  on  the  lookout  for  it  anyhow. 
But  if  it  has  so  agreed,  there  it  is.  And 
they  do  not  seem  to  realize  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  Germany,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Poland, 
Belgium,  have  already  done  it  at  Lo¬ 
carno.  It  is  done. 

“We  cannot  do  it  because,  why?  I 
do  not  know,  and  should  like  to  be  in¬ 
formed  by  somebody.  Because,  of 
course,  until  you  get  this  definition, 
there  never  will  be  an  aggressive  war. 
Every  war  has  always  begun  because 
the  party  which  began  it  was  just 
going  to  be  attacked  by  somebody  else, 
and  he  had  to  do  it  to  prevent  being 
over-run.  A  hundred  years  from  now, 
the  historians  are  still  going  to  be  ar¬ 
guing-  about  who  really  started  the 
war  of  1914.  But  if  there  is  a  definite, 
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precise  agreement  to  submit  interna¬ 
tional  differences  to  these  methods  of 
conciliation  and  you  begin  hostilities 
and  we  know  what  they  are,  invasion 
of  territory,  destruction  of  life  or  prop¬ 
erty  in  another  territory,  if  you  begin 
that  sort  of  thing  without  having  kept 
your  word,  then  you  are  an  aggressor 
nation,  and  we  know  how  to  deal  with 
you. 

“It  seems  to  me  anyone  not  hope¬ 
lessly  befogged  in  legalism  can  un¬ 
derstand  that. 

‘Public  Sentiment  is  Everything” 

“My  friends,  here  is  the  practical 
situation:  There  are  in  this  country 
and  gathered  in  considerable  number 
at  ‘the  great  diplomatic  center  of 
Washington’  a  large  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  to  go  on  talking  about 
peace  but  who  are  alarmed  to  the 
point  of  apoplexy  if  you  ask  them  to 
do  anything  about  it.  They  want  to 
argue.  They  have  some  other  plan. 
They  think  the  world  of  bringing  the 
nations  together  in  an  association  to 
promote  good  order  and  peace,  but 
never  for  a  moment  in  the  League  of 
Nations— something  else.  They  are  all 
for  a  court,  but  not  this  Court.  They 
are  all  for  preventing  aggressive  war, 
but  not  for  this  definition  of  aggressive 
war.  Nov/  the  time  has  come,  in  Sena¬ 
tor  Capper’s  language,  to  test  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  American  people  and  the 
American  Government. 

“Mr.  Chairman,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
speaking  at  Ottawa  in  his  first  debate 
with  Douglas,  said,  ‘Public  sentiment 
is  everything.  With  public  sentiment 
nothing  can  fail.  Without  it,  nothing 
can  succeed.  Consequently  he  who 
moulds  public  sentiment  goes  deeper 
than  he  who  enacts  statutes  or  pro¬ 
nounces  decisions.’ 

“My  appeal  is  to  the  public  sentiment 
of  America  to  act  on  this  practical, 
simple,  consistent  declaration,  to  say 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  that  we 
are  ready  to  this  extent  to  manifest 
that  Will  to  Peace  which  is  the  only 
thing  that  can  establish  the  Habit  of 
Peace.” 


Public  Service  Dams  Lessened 
New  England  Flood 
'jpHE  following  interesting  letter  from 
Hon.  E.  H.  Jones,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  of  Vermont,  came  in  an¬ 
swer  to  our  inquiry  as  to  what  affect, 
if  any,  the  dams  of  the  public  utility 
companies  of  New  England  had  on  the 
floods.  There  were  some  who  claimed 
that  some  of  these  great  dams  went 
out  and  were  therefore  partial  causes 
of  the  disaster.  This  letter  from  Com¬ 
missioner  Jones  and  the  one  from 
Commissioner  Gilbert  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  which  we  have  already  publish¬ 
ed,  show  that  the  dams  on  the  whole 
helped  to  offset  the  floods. 

“There  are  in  Vermont  at  least  three 
large,  high,  earth  dams  constructed  com¬ 
paratively  recently  by  public  utility  com¬ 
panies.  Each  of  these  projects  creates 
an  immense  reservoir  and.  none  of  the 
three  dams  were  destroyed  by  the  recent 
flood.  One  reservoir  only  a  few  miles 
from  this  city  was  just  barely  filled  by 
all  the  accumulation  of  flood  water  and 
the  damage  to  highways  and  bridges  for 
a  few  miles  below  the  dam  was  practi¬ 
cally  nothing.  This  is  very  conclusive 
evidence  that  in  this  case  at  least  the 
dam  and  reservoir  were  a  distinct  ad¬ 
vantage. 

“There  were,  however,  a  great  many 
lower  dams  which  were  destroyed  by  the 
flood.  In  the  cases  with  which  I  am  fa¬ 
miliar,  the  reservoirs  were  comparatively 
small,'  only  a  few  acres  in  extent  and 
judging  from  what  observations  I  have 
made,  and  we  are  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  destructively  flooded  region,  the 
washing  out  of  this  type  of  dam  made 
little  difference  in  the  total  damage. 

On  the  day  the  flood  was  at  its  peak 
I  saw  two  or  three  of  these  dams 
which  usually  had  a,  drop  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  which  were  then  hardly  visi¬ 
ble  and  created  only  a  slight  disturbance 
in  the  water  as  it  passed.  In  other 
words,  the  channel  was  just  as  full  be- 
lnw  thp.  dam  as  above. 
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Oyster  Shell  &  Ordinary  Grit 


Get  bigger  egg  production,  get  harder  shells  and  cut  feeding  costs  by 
adopting  FOS-FOR-US  exclusively  in  place  of  bone  meal,  oyster  shell 
and  ordinary  grit.  You  can  thus  eliminate  the  purchase  and  handling 
of  these  three  and  use  only  FOS-FOR-US  instead.  Thus  FOS-FOR-US 
gives  your  flock  their  phosphorus  and  calcium  requirements  with  su¬ 
perior  results  and  at  less  expense  than  the  old  way.  And  FOS-FOR-US 
is  all  usable — no  waste  and  no  loss. 


Try  a  test  run  on  one  pen  for  two  weeks,  and  you’ll  be  convinced 
there  is  something  in  FOS-FOR-US  that  works  better  than  anything 
you’ve  ever  used  before. 

Many  of  the  largest  poultry  plant  operators  in  the  United  States  have 
adopted  FOS-FOR-US  in  the  last  year  and  no  longer  use  bone  meal, 
oyster  shell  or  ordinary  grit.  They  have  learned  that  FOS-FOR-US 
more  than  satisfactorily  supplies  the  same  elements  for  less  money. 


Fds-for-us 


Poultry  Minerals 


Go  to  your  nearest  dealer  today  and  take  home  a  100  lb.  bag  of 
FOS-FOR-US  MEAL  and  a  100  lb.  bag  of  FOS-FOR-US  GRIT.  Put 
5  lbs.  of  the  meal  to  each  100  lbs.  of  mash,  and  keep  the  grit  always 
available  in  the  hoppers.  Within  a  short  time,  you’ll  be  saying  the 
same  things  about  FOS-FOR-US  which  these  expert  business-like  poul- 
trymen  below  now  say. 


Read  What  These  Poultrymen  Say  : 


20%  Better  Hatching 

Have  used  your  wonderful  FOS-FOR-US  for 
better  than  two  years.  It  gives  good  hard  shells. 
Increased  hateliability  about  20%.  has  given  me 
much  better,  healthy  birds.  1  do  not  have 
oyster  shell  or  grit  on  my  premises  and  never 
will  again  as  long  as  1  am  able  to  get  FOS- 
FOR-US.— Hock  Cliff  Poultry  Farm,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 


Big  Saving  in  Feed  Costs 


Wo  ran  careful  tests  and  found  your  claims 
are  well  founded  and  very  conservative.  A  much 
more  desirable  egg-shell  texture  lias  been  noted, 
and  a  big  saving  in  feed  costs.  We  are  the 
largest  breeders  in  Michigan  and  have  the  largfest 
hatchery.— GRANDVIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Inc., 
Zeeland,  Mich. 


Results  in  2  Days 

We  substituted  FOS-FOU-US  in  place  of  the 
best  bone  meal.  The  saving  was  gratifying. 
Within  two  days  there  was  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  egg-shell  texture.— SILVER  MAPLE 
FARM,  Westport,  N.  Y. 


Better  Results — Less  Cost 


We  substituted  FOS-FOR-US  in  our  mash 
ration  in  place  of  bone  meal  for  our  2, tmp  layers 
and  0,500  chicks.  It  has  given  equal  if  not 
better  results  at  much  less  cost.  Our  summer 
production  held  up  a  trifle  better  this  year. — 
SEAVER  FARM,  Smithtown,  L.  I. 


Fine  Results 


Have  used  FOS-FOR-US  for  the  past  two 
years  with  line  results,  it  certainly  makes  good 
shells— WiLLOWD  ALE  POULTRY  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


Send  Coupon  for  Free  Samples 


Mail  the  coupon  below  and  let  .  us  send  you,  free  and  postpaid,  and 
without  any  obligation  on  your  part,  literature  and  samples  of  FOS- 
FOR-US  Meal  and  FOS-FOR-US  Grit.  This  is  sure  to  lead  to  greater 
profits  from  your  flock.  Why  not  investigate? 


International  Agricultural  (orporation 

|  MANUFACTURERS  f  \  OF  HIGH  GRAD&  V-J  PERTILI*ER| 


61  BROADWAY 


Dept.  2 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


I - Mail  For  Samples - 1 

International  Agricultural  Corporation, 

61  Broadway,  Dept.  2,  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  free  literature 
and  samples  of  FOS-FOR-US  Poultry  Minerals. 


\ 


I 


Name  ... 
Address 


I 


l 


Post  Office  or  R.  F.  D. 
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Ontario  County  Woman  Wins  Third  Prize 


Mrs.  Robert  Britt  Veils  How  She  Will  Arrange  Her  Kitchen  Layout  and  Equipment 


'J'WO  of  the  four  prize  winning  stories  Description  of  Kitchen  and  Pro-  kePt  and  makes  a  space  available  for 


of  the  Kitchen  Improvement  Con¬ 
test  have  already  been  printed  in  our 
columns  and  here  is  the  third  one. 

Every  story  and 


posed  Improvement 

Each  homemaker  has  an  individual 
problem  in  planning  her  convenient 

group  of" sketched  "orkshop.  For  women  the  prob- 

„  ^  „  .  „  .  .  _  lem  becomes  more  complicated  as  there 

which  may  well  are  more  variea  occupations  to  be  done 

apply  to  any  farm  in  the  house'  and  the  custom  has  becn 
kitchen.  The  Home  ,handed  down  to  do  everything  in  a 

Bureau  Federation  'arSe  r00Ia  “sdally  at  ‘he  rdardf  the 

house — called  the  kitchen.  Said  occu¬ 
pations  include  the  care  of  milk,  a 
washroom  and  lounge  for  the  men  to 


Mrs.  Robert  Britt, 
Holcomb,  N.  Y. 


voted  to  have  an¬ 
other  kitchen  im¬ 
provement  contest 
next  year,  so  that 
proves  that  they 
think  it  is  worth 
the  time  and  ef¬ 
fort. 


a  dumbwaiter.  The  table  on  the  west 
wall  is  conveniently  located  to  serve 
food  on  from  the  stove.  The  other 
change  in  arrangement  is  to  have  a 
roll  door  instead  of  a  swing  door  be¬ 
tween  the  kitchen  and  the  living  room 
as  indicated  in  Sketch  3. 

II.  Addition  of  Equipment — In  ad¬ 
dition  to  equipment  on  hand  a  dumb¬ 
waiter,  a  water  heater,  a  shelf  on  door 
of  C-3,  an  incinerator  and  electricity 


0= 


Index  to  Sketches 

Sketch  1 — is  drawn  to  show  the 
kitchen  plan  and  arrangement  of 
rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the  house 


say  nothing  of  the  preparation  and 
serving  of  food. 

Since  the  kitchen  is  a  room  intended 
for  operations  connected  with  food  ma¬ 
terials  and  should  be  for  this  purpose 
only,  it  is  not  the  province  of  the 
kitchen  to  provide  space  for  washing 
and  lavatory  purposes  or  for  removing 
boots  and  outer  clothing.  Therefore, 
for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  and  effici¬ 
ency  the  contestant  decided  to  use 
the  sewing  room  for  a  kitchen  and 
utilize  Kitchen  I,  Sketch  1  for  a 
laundry,  washroom  and  an  entry 
hall.  Another  idea  considered  in 
making  the 
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Sketch  1 
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when  the  contestant  came  to  live  here 
one  year  ago. 

Sketch  2 — is  included  to  show  the 
change  already  made  in  the  location  of 
kitchen  arrangement. 

Sketch  3 — shows  the  kitchen  plan  as 
contestant  would  like  to  improve  it. 

List  of  Movable  Equipment 

I  Large  Equipment 

1.  Hoosier  kitchen  table 

2.  Refrigerator 

3.  Service  wagon  (Rhodda) 

4.  Stepladder  stool  (white  enamel) 

5.  Other  stool  at  sink 

6.  Sani-can  (garbage) 

7.  Coal-oil  stove 

*8.  Electric  water  heater 
9.  One  painted  white  chair 
10.  A  three  section  screen  of  yellow- 
orange  chambray  used  in  the  door¬ 
way  between  kitchen  and  dining 
room  when  cooking  is  not  being 
done.  The  screen  is  harmonious 
with  the  yellow-orange  checked 
gingham  curtains  at  the  windows. 

II  Small  Equipment 

1.  Pressure  cooker 

2.  Master  bake  pot 

3.  Electric  fireless  cooker  (three 
compartments ) 

4.  Savory  steam  double  boiler 

5.  Wire  dish  drainer 

6.  Oval  dish  pan 

7.  Auto-vacuum  ice  cream  freezer 

8.  Griswold  tea  kettle 
*9.  Griswold  dutch  oven 

10.  Lisk  ventilated  bread  box 

11.  Lisk  ventilated  cake  box 

12.  Broilet. 

13.  Set  of  Fuller  brushes  including 
broom  and  mop 

14.  Electric  iron 

15.  Electric  toaster 

16.  Electric  waffle  iron 
*17.  Electric  kitchen  aid 
*18.  Electric  percolator 

(*)  not  on  hand, 


make  Kitchen  II  an  ideal  work¬ 
shop  may  be  grouped  in  the  fol¬ 


lowing  classes: 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 


Addition  of  new  equipment 
Walls,  ceiling  woodwork  and  floor 
covering 

Light  and  ventilation 
Water  system 
Storage  facilities 


I.  Arrangement  of  equipment — In  ar¬ 
rangement  it  would  make  for  more 
convenient  working  centers  to  put  the 
sink  under  the  north  window  and  the 
table  on  the  west  wall.  This  brings 


Sketch  3 


change  was  to 
have  a  pleasant¬ 
er  place  to  work 
with  outlook  on  a 
spacious  lawn 
and  the  road  be¬ 
yond,  also  to  be 
nearer  the  front  door  and  living 
room  and  still  not  too  far  from 
the  back  door.  Since  there  are  would  add  greatly  to  the  convenience, 
but  two  in  the  family  it  seemed  A  dumbwaiter  could  be  built  in  the 
sensible  to  utilize  rooms  in  the  space  left  at  the  end  of  the  fire  place 
front  of  the  house  as  they  are  and  back  of  C  (in  dining  room)  with 
more  desirable  and  easier  to  heat  a  sliding  door  as  indicated — Sketch  3 
in  winter,  there  being  a  cellar  — to  store  vegetables  in.  A  week’s 
under  the  main  part  of  the  house  supply  could  be  placed  on  the  waiter 
including  Kitchen  II.  and  would  eliminate  even  occasional 

Sketch  2  shows  the  kitchen  in  trips  to  the  cellar, 
operation  as  it  has  been  for  a  An  electric  automatic  water  heater 
year.  The  former  kitchen  is  be-  in  the  kitchen  would  provide  a  con¬ 
ing  used  as  suggested  without  stant  supply  of  hot  water  at  all  times, 
alterations.  At  present  the  water  is  heated  by  a 

The  improvements  needed  to  range  in  Kitchen  I  in  summer  and  by 

the  steam  heating  plant  in  winter. 

A  shelf  hinged  on  the  inside  of  C-3 
to  let  down  in  front  of  the  third  shelf 


Arrangement  of  equipment  on  hand  in  C-3  at  a  convenient  working  height 


grey  (very  near  white)  in  color  and 
placed  with  rounding  corners  at  the 
moulding  and  floor  making  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  easily  cleaned  surface.  This 
material  is  most  practical  as  it  does 
not  check,  crack  or  discolor  and  is 
easily  cleaned  as  tile.  The  floor  should 
be  covered  with  a  conservative  pattern 
of  inlaid  linoleum  in  blue  and  light 
grey  to  blend  with  the  walls.  The 
woodwork  should  be  a  semi-gloss  white 
paint.  The  color  scheme  is  blue,  very 
light  grey  and  white  for  the  walls,  ceil¬ 
ing  and  equipment.  The  cupboards, 
refrigerator,  table,  sink,  chair  and 
stools  are  all  white  of  a  material  or  a 
finish  easily  cleaned.  A  touch  of  yel¬ 
low-orange  added 
here  and  there  to 
bring  sunshine  in¬ 
side  all  the  year 
around  adds  the  fin¬ 
ishing  touch  to  the 
scheme.  The  screen 
of  yellow-o  range 
and  the  checked 
gingham  curtains  at 
the  windows  add 
permanent  color  and  are  supplemented 
further  with  flowers  (calendulas)  in 
season  or  oranges  and  bananas  in  win¬ 
ter. 

IV.  Lights  and  ventilation — To  im¬ 
prove  the  light  and  ventilation  a  win¬ 
dow  has  been  added  (see  Sketch  3) 
over  the  stove  on  the  south  wall.  This 
would  provide  light  and  air  on  three 
walls. 

An  electric  ventilator  over  the  stove 
would  carry  away  odors  from  cooking 
to  advantage. 

The  artificial  light  at  present  is  ace¬ 
tylene  gas.  The  substitute,  electric 
lights  would  be  a  great  improvement. 
A  kitchen  with  a  light  in  the  center 
of  the  ceiling  supplmented  by  two  side 
lights,  one  at  the  sink  and  one  at  the 
stove  would  add  materially  to  the  ease 
of  working  when  extra  light  is  needed. 

V.  Water  system— An  engine  driven 
pump  forces  water  from  a  cistern  at 
the  barn  to  a  tank  in  the  attic  which 
supplies  the  kitchen  sink  and  other 
uses  in  the  house.  A  well  in  Kitchen  I 
supplies  drinking  water  which  is  car- 

( Continued  on  Page  18) 


for  mixing  cakes  and  pastry  would 
save  steps  as  the  materials  for  baking 
are  kept  there  within  reach.  It  is  also 
near  the  ice  box,  sink  and  stove.  At 
present  such  operations  are  done  at  the 
table  opposite  C-3. 

An  incinerator  for  garbage  disposal 
would  simplify  the  problem  of  refuse. 
Since  the  farm  is  primarily  a  cash  crop 
enterprise  rather  than  live  stock  the 

kitchen  refuse 
can  not  be  utiliz¬ 
ed  to  advantage. 

Electricity  —  a 
much  needed  im¬ 
provement,  and 
no  longer  consid¬ 
ered  a  luxury 
would  be  a  great 
asset.  With  it  a 
kitchen  aid  for 
mixing  and  beat¬ 
ing  would  be  installed  on  the  left  end 
of  Shelf-1.  Electric  plugs  for  the  iron 
near  the  board  and  one  near  Shelf-1 
for  the  electric  fireless  cooker  should 
be  included.  Other  ways  to  use  elec¬ 
tricity  are  taken  up  later  on. 

III.  Walls,  Ceiling,  Woodwork  and 
Floor  Coverings — The  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ings  are  at  present  covered  with  wall 
paper  of  a  neutral  tan  color.  The 
woodwork  is  flat  white  paint,  the  floor 
is  painted  light  grey  and  there  is  a 
blue  and  white  checked  linoleum  rug 
covering  a  portion  of  the  floor. 

The  contestant  would  like  to  have 
san-onyx,  an  avitreous  marble  cover- 


Organdie  Pillow,  No.  5172 

The  flower  motif  is  so  arranged  as 
to  stand  out  from  the  pillow  like  a 
regular  flower,  with  picot  edge,  and  a 
completed  pillow  of  this  sort  will  make 


the  sink  nearer  the  ice-box  and  C-2 
where  food  and  cooking  dishes  are  ing  for  walls  and  ceiling,  a  soft  light 


a  charming  boudoir  accessory.  A  de¬ 
tailed  working  chart  showing  the  exact 
color  scheme  is  furnished  with  each 
pillow.  The  price  of  these  pillows 
postpaid  to  any  address  is  only  55  cents 
each. 

For  25  cents  additional  we  will  send 
you  our  book,  “The  Art  of  Embroid¬ 
ery,”  consisting  of  ten  complete  lessons 
with  70  illustrations  showing  all  the 
principal  stitches  in  embroidery.  Send 
orders  to  Embroidery  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


American  Ajrl: 
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Launching  the  S.  S.  New  Year 

Ideas  to  be  Used  Seeing  the  Old  Year  Chit  and  the  New  Year  In 


^HE  following  rhyme  can  be  used  by 
way  of  invitation  for  this  novel  New 
Year’s  party: 

The  good  ship  1928 
Will  launch  on  voyage  new 
So  we  have  planned  to  celebrate 
And  may  we  look  for  you? 

The  name  and  address  of  the  hostess, 
with  date,  may  appear  in  the  lower  left 
hand  corner  of  the  card.  Christmas 
decorations  are  of  course  appropriate 
for  the  New  Year’s  party,  and  among 
them,  may  be  life  preservers  cut  from 
cardboard,  some  lettered  S.  S.  1927, 
and  others  S.  S.  1928. 

Preceding  the  games  ,a  ship’s  con¬ 
cert  may  be  given,  by  any  of  the  guests 
who  have  musical  talent.  After  this 
a  contest. 

Prominent  Passengers  of  1927 

may  be  introduced.  For  this,  the 
hostess  has  previously  cut  pictures 
from  magazines,  of  persons  promin¬ 
ent  in  1927.  These  pictures  were 
mounted  on  cardboard,  numbered  and 
pinned  around  the  walls  of  the  room 
•as  an  “exhibit.”  The  guests  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  cards  and  pencils,  and  a 
prize  was  given  the  one  who  first 
turned  in  a  correct  list. 

Ship’s  Bells 

was  the  next  game.  Three  bells  label- 
.ed  Love,  Riches,  Fame,  respectively, 
are  hung  in  a  doorway,  and  all  breaka¬ 
ble  articles  removed  from  immediate 


The  Junior’s  Frock 


range.  A  soft  rubber  ball  is  pro¬ 
vided,  and  the  guests  take  turns,  try¬ 
ing  to  ring  a  bell,  by  throwing  the  ball, 
while  standing  at  a  given  distance. 
The  bell  which  is  rung  (after  three 
trials)  will  indicate  the  fortune  for  the 
coming  year. 

Cruising  Round  the  Calendar 

A  Calendar  leaf  of  1927  showing  all 
the  months  is  pinned  on  the  wall.  Pro¬ 
vide  each  guest  with  a  slip  of  paper, 
also  a  pin.  Each  in  turn  while  blind¬ 
folded  pins  his  or  her  ship  on  the  cal- 


Good  Lines  for  Large 
Figures 


Design  2636  is  an  attractive  little  coat 
style  with  circular  godets  which  give  a 
popular  flare.  It  is  ideal  for  the  utility 
frock  of  medium  weight  looolen  material. 
It  cuts  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  2 %  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial.  Price  13c.  Embroidery  pattern 
No.  718  ( blue  or  yelloio)  is  15c  extra. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address, 
pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  re¬ 
mittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c 
for  one  of  our  Winter  Fashion  Books 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York  City, 


flame,  so  that  it  will  stand  upright  se¬ 
curely.  The  guests  then  light  the 
tapers  and  set  the  little  boats  afloat  in 
the  pan,  as  a  “convoy”  to  the  newly 
launched  year.  As  the  tapers  burn, 
each  person  makes  a  wish  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  and  he  or  she  whose  taper 
burns  longest,  will  surely  have  that 
wish  fulfilled! 

Refreshments  may  comprise  creamed 
chicken  or  oysters,  fruit  gelatine,  cake 
and  chocolate  or  cocoa. — Elsie  Dun¬ 
can  Yale. 


CHRISTMAS  DAY 

L.  Mitchell  Thornton 


In  our  father’s  time,  it  was  good  to  go 
On  Ckristmas  Day,  through  the  drifted  snow 
To  Grandfather’s,  ten  long  miles  away, 
Making  the  trip  in  the  common  way, 
Horses  hitched  to  a  robe-filled  sleigh. 

But  now  we  rattle  and  rush  along, 

To  the  rythmic  purr  of  an  engine’s  song, 
Better  roads  than  our  fathers  knew, 

Full  fifty  miles  in  an  hour  or  two, 

And  Grandfather’s  house  comes  into  view. 

I  hold  you  close  in  my  arms  my  son, 

The  age  of  doing  has  just  begun. 

Through  clouds  that  darken,  your  flying 
ship 

Shall  carry  you  safe  at  a  hundred  clip 
Three  states  across,  for  a  Christmas  trip. 

To  Grandfather’s  house,  the  same  somehow 
4s  it  was  in  the  past,  shall  be,  is  now. 


Dear  Aunt  Janet: 

In  reading  our  weekly  A.  A.  I  saw 
the  letter,  “A  Farmer’s  Wife,”  which 
stated  she  would  like  to  exchange  let¬ 
ters  with  other  farmer’s  wives.  I  also 
would  like  to  hear  from  her,  so  please 
mail  me  her  address.  We  like  your 
paper  very  much  and  we  do  so  enjoy 
every  page.  It  has  so  much  interest¬ 
ing  reading  for  a  farm  paper.  I  am 
interested  in  the  same  subjects  as 
“Farmer’s  Wife.”  I  am  36  years  old 
today  and  we  have  three  boys  of  my 
own  and  an  adopted  baby  girl.  My 
youngest  are  twin  boys.  They  will  be 
nine  years  old  New  Year’s  Day. 

Lovingly  yours, 

Mother  of  Twins. 


Pattern  3151  has  the  long  lines  which 
tend  to  make  the  large  figure  appear 
more  slender!  The  collar  and  scarf -tie  in 
one  is  a  novel  feature  and  when  made  of 
a  contrasting  color  yields  the  necessary 
decorative  touch.  It  cuts  in  sizes  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
The  36-inch  size  requires  4%  yards  of 
36-inch  material  xcith  %  yards  of  36-inch 
contrasting.  Price  13c. 


ender.  When  this  is  accomplished  each 
must  tell  some  interesting  occurrence 
of  his  or  her  life,  which  took  place  in 
that  month  in  1927.  A  calender  of 
1928  is  awarded  to  the  one  whose  nar¬ 
rative  is  voted  the  most  interesting. 

Launching  1928 

Table  decorations  carry  out  the 
launching  idea,  and  refreshments  are 
served  as  the  clock  strikes  twelve.  For 
the  centerpiece,  use  a  large  shallow 
roasting  pan,  filled  with  water.  Con¬ 
ceal  the  edges  of  the  pan  by  greenery. 
Place  in  the  pan  a  toy  ship,  such  as 
may  be  bought  at  the  ten  cent  store. 
The  sail  should  be  lettered  1928.  At 
each  guest’s  plate,  place  a  walnut  shell 
boat  (half  a  walnut  shell)  in  which  a 
tiny  taper  has  been  placed.  The  end 
of  the  taper  should  be  softened  in  a 


Where  Cocoa  Gomes  From 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

for  instant  use.  In  some  of  these  pre¬ 
parations,  dried  egg  is  also  incorporat¬ 
ed.  These  really  are  very  nutritious 
foods  and  when  combined  with  milk, 
either  warm  or  cold,  are  proving  pop¬ 
ular.  Naturally  the  best  combination 
occurs  when  the  liquid  is  warm  or  hot; 
the  mixture  may  be  cooled  before 
using. 

Hot  chocolate  if  made  with  whole 
milk  may  tax  a  weak  digestion  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fat  content;  if  this  be 
true,  use  skim  milk  or  equal  parts 
water  and  milk.  Whether  cocoa  or 
chocolate  be  used,  a  better  blend  is  ob¬ 
tained  if  a  paste  is  made  of  cocoa  or 
chocolate,  boiling  water  and  sugar, 
then  adding  hot  milk.  Allow  about  14 
square  chocolate  or  one  tablespoon  co¬ 
coa  per  cup  of  liquid.  Nothing  dis¬ 
courages  me  more  than  to  have  an 
anomalous  drink  called  cocoa  which  is 
poorly  blended,  not  really  cooked  at 
all.  It  always  leaves  its  track  behind 
it  in  the  form  of  a  sludge  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  cup — and,  compared  with  a 
cup  of  well-cooked  cocoa  or  chocolate, 
it  has  as  much  flavor  as  a  green  per¬ 
simmon.  Cook  the  paste,  combine 
with  hot  milk,  and  cook  over  water. 
First  mill  it  thoroughly  (beat  with 
dover  beater),  to  prevent  the  “skin” 
forming  on  top.  Even  if  cocoa  is  kept 
hot  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  flavor 
constantly  improves. 

In  families  where  cocoa  is  being  used 


Something 

for  babies 
to  crow  about 


Millions  of  babies  are  happy 
and  cfomfortable  in  garments 
kept  clean,  sweet  and  soft  with 
Fels-Naptha.  And  millions  of 
mothers  find  that  the  extra  help 
of  Fels-Naptha’s  good  soap  and 
dirt-loosening  naptha  does 
the  baby’s  wash  more  easily. 
Fels-Naptha  is  easy  on  the 
hands.  Use  it  in  washing  ma¬ 
chine  or  tub — in  cool,  luke¬ 
warm  or  hot  water;  or  for  boil¬ 
ing,  if  you  wish.  Order  from 
your  grocer  today  and  have  its 
extra  help  for  the  whole  wash 
as  well  as  for  the  baby’s  things. 


IN  THE  RED  DRUM 


Clear  Your  Skin 

Of  Disfiguring  Blemishes 

Use  Cuticura 

Sample  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Address: 
Cntlcnra  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass, 


Basketry  Materials  &*%«•&{**  SK 

wooden  bases,  chair  cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane 
webbing,  wooden  beads,  rush,  pine  needles,  books, 
tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc.,  22  Everett 
St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


every  day,  it  is  a  good  bit  of  manage¬ 
ment  to  make  up  a  quantity  of  cocoa 
paste  and  keep  in  a  cool  place  for  con¬ 
stant  reference.  A  half  cup  cocoa, 
1  cup  boiling  water  added  gradually 
and  a  few  drops  of  vanilla  together 
with  the  necessary  few  grains  of  salt, 
may  be  boiled  until  thick  and  set  aside 
for  combining  with  the  hot  milk  at  the 
time  needed.  This  amount  of  paste  is 
enough  for  four  quarts  of  milk.  Sugax 
(allow  one  level  teaspoon  per  cup  of 
liquid)  may  be  added  when  the  paste 
and  milk  are  combined. 

Whipped  cream  is  often  used  on  top 
of  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  chocolate.  But  i  1 
one  is  serving  people  who  are  reducing 
— or  ought  to  be — she  will  be  kinder 
to  leave  off  the  cream  and  use  instead 
stiffly  beaten  egg  white  slightly  sweet 
ened.  At  a  pinch  a  marshmallow  me  ' 
be  put  in  the  cup  and  the  hot  ccc/'a 
poured  over;  it  dissolves  and  add:  a 
nice  flavor  to  the  drink. 

But  now  that  cocoa  has  received  the 
stamp  of  national  approval,  some  Gf 
its  best  effects  will  be  lost  if  served 
poorly  made,  Good  cocoa  or  chocolate 
rightly  made  is  a  boon  to  mankind — 
poor  cocoa  is  nothing  less  than  an 
insult. 


546  (16), 


“Why*  I  guess  he’s  the  big  man  of 
the  district,”  said  Lafe.  “He’s  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  boss  they’re  got  up 
here  : tells  ’em  how  to  vote  and  get’s 
’em  out  of  trouble.  He’s  got  a  fine 
house  over  on  the  hill,  between  Ste. 
Marie  and  St.  Boniface.  He  ain't 
good  to  his  father,  though.  %That  was 
old  Jacques  Brousseau  in  the  store, 
the  trapper.” 

“I  didn’t  see  him.” 

“With  the  face  like  an  old  Indian. 
He  was  Mr.  Rosny’s  slave,  or  what¬ 
ever  they  called  them,  in  the  old  times, 
before  these  people  became,  free.  And 
he’s  as  proud  as  a  peacock  about  his 
json,  though  he  won’t  have  him  about 
his  place.  Yep,  Mr.  Brousseau’s  done 
well  for  himself;  and  he’s  going  to  do 
better.” 

He  tapped  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe 
and  pocketed  it. 

“He’s  got  old  Rosny  in  his  pocket,” 
he  said,  leaning  toward  Hilary.  “He’s 
got  him  bound  and  mortgaged  after 
leading  him  to  throw  your  uncle’s 
money  away  in  crazy  investments.  He 
did  it  deliberately,  Mr.  Askew.  When 
he  was  a  kid,  growing  up  among  the 
house  sex-vants  up  at  the  Chateau,  he 
wanted  to  be  a  big  man,  for  which  I 
don’t  blame  him.  He  got  his  way,  but 
that  wasn’t  enough.  He  wanted  the 
Seigneur’s  place,  because  he  found  that 
the  folks  up  here  thought  more  of  old 
Mr.  Rosny,  with  his  broken-down 
house  and  debts  ,than  they  did  of  him 
With  all  his  money.  So  he  set  to  work 
and  got  him  cinched. 

“The  old  man  hates  and  despises 
him,  and  he’s  been  fighting  against  it 
for  a  long  time,  but  he  seen  what’s 
coming  to  him  and  I  guess  he’s  made 
up  his  mind  he’ll  have  to  stomach  it. 
Brousseau’s  staked  old  Mr.  Rosny’s 
pride  against  his  love,  and  I  guess  he’s 
won  his  stake  and  won  Mamzelle 
Madeleine  into  the  bargain.” 

He  rose.  “That’ll  be  all  for  to-night, 
Mr.  Askew?”  he  asked. 

Hilary  rose  too.  “Thanks,  Mr.  Con¬ 
nell,”  he  said.  “In  the  morning  I  shall 
ask  you  to  show  me  around  the  place.” 

“If  it’s  your  orders,  Mr.  Askew.  I 
guess  we  can  get  Mr.  Tremblay’s  rig.” 

“It’s  my  orders,”  said  Hilary. 

He  did  not  follow  Lafe  Connell  in¬ 
side  the  hotel,  but  sat  upon  the  porch, 
musing,  and  listening  to  the  crescendo 
of  the  breakers  as  the  tide  drove  them 
upward  along  the  shore.  Lafe  had  en¬ 
lightened  him  on  several  points.  He 
doubted  whether  Lamartine  had 
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face  timber  rights,”  he  said.  “The 
boss,  you  know,  Tremblay.  Com- 
prenny?  Mr.  Askew — boss — runs  the 
whole  show.  And  he  says  he’s  going 
to  stay.  I  guess  he’ll  change  his  tune 
when  he’s  seen  some  of  these  pink  and 
green  verandahs  round  here,  like 
yours.  It  beats  me  what  in  the  world 
got  into  your  head  to  make  you  put  a 
green  verandah  on  a  yellow  house, 
Tremblay. 

“If  I  thought  he’d  make  good  on 
what  he  said  I’d  loosen  up  a  bit.  That 
fellow  Brousseau’s  getting  a  bit  too 
big  for  my  taste,  and  the  squeak  of 
them  shoes  of  his  gets  on  my  nerves 
every  time  I  hear  ’em.  And  he  had 
the  nerve  to  tell  me  to  do  a  dirty  job 
for  him — him  that  never  employed  me, 
nor  couldn’t  if  he  was  to  go  down  on 
his  knees  in  them  squeaky  shoes  of 
his  and  beg  me  to.  But  what’s  the 


the  colour  of  tanned  leather;  who  sat  ways,  sir.  And  they’re  crooked.  I 
in  the  doorway,  mending  a  pair  of  mean  the  big  men.  You’d  never  stand 
moccasins. 

“That’s  Jacques  Brousseau,”  he  said. 

“He’s  beginning  to  wake  up  now.  He 
sits  and  dreams  all  summer,  till  trap¬ 
ping  time  comes  round,  and  then  he 
makes  for  the  woods.  He’s  trapped 
this  district  fifty  years.” 

The  buggy  surmounted  the  hill,  and 
another  hill  appeared  in  the  dis¬ 
tance.  Here  and  there,  scattered  along 
the  roadside,  were  solitary  cabins,  with 


for  the  lumber  business  up  here.  I 
thought,  when  I  heard  you  was  com¬ 
ing,  you’d  be  like  Mr.  Morris — I  mean, 
wise  to  the  game — but  you  airi’t.  I 
guess  most  business  is  crooked  every¬ 
where,  but  here  it’s  crooked  all 
through.  You’ll  be  selling  out  to  Mr. 
Brousseau  in  a  month’s  time,  and 
that’ll  be  my  finish.” 

“You’re  dead  wrong,  Connell,”  an¬ 
swered  Hilary.  “I  like  the  looks  of 


little  patches  of  cultivated  ground  this  country,  and  I’m  here  to  stay.  And 


about  them. 

“And  on  the  right  of  the  road  is  the 
Ste.  Marie  territory?”  asked  Hilary. 

“Yep,  Mr.  Askew.  The  two  runs 
neck  and  neck  back  into  them  moun¬ 
tains.  We  turn  off  presently.  We 
haven’t  touched  this  district  yet.’’ 


The  Story  Thus  Far 


H 


ILARY  Askew,  a  young  American  forester,  has  inherited  from  his 
uncle,  Jonas  Askew,  a  vast  tract  of  Canadian  timberland,  known 
as  the  Rosny  concession,  getting  its  name  from  the  former  owner, 
Monsieur  Rosny,  who  has  been  forced  to  sell  his  valuable  timberlands 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  which  surrounds  his  home.  Rosny 
disposed  of  his  holdings  with  great  reluctance.  Hilary  is  told  of  the 
details  of  the  lecacy  by  Jonas  Askew’s  lawyer,  Monsieur  Lamartine, 
who  informs  Hilary  that  the  timber  is  of  poor  quality,  and  can  not  be 
profitably  worked  by  an  individual.  Lamartine  advises  that  the  tim¬ 
berland  be  sold  to  a  large  company.  The  legacy  satisfies  Hil  ary’s 
ambition  to  own  his  own  timber  land,  and  he  ignores  Lamartine’s  ad¬ 
vise  to  sell  his  holdings,  deciding  to  personally  investigate  and  even 
work  the  timberland,  leaving  immediately  for  St.  Boniface  where  the 
tract  is  situated. 

Upon  his  arrival  there  he  meets  with  a  cold  reception.  He  finds 
affairs  in  the  mill  very  much  in  confusion.  It  appears  that  a  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris,  a  business  associate  of  Jonas  Askew,  and  who  is  directly  in  charge 
of  the  timber  operations,  is  in  league  with  one  Brousseau,  a  power  in 
the  North  Woods  and  the  two  are  working  the  Askew  holdings  to  their 
own  benefit.  A  brief  survey  of  the  situation  assures  Hilary  that  La¬ 
martine  has  lied  to  him  concerning  the  quality  of  the  timber.  He  also 
suspects  a  conspiracy  between  Morris,  Lamartine  and  Brosseau.  He 
asks  Lafe  Connell,  foreman  of  the  mill  to  tell  him  more  about  Brosseau. 


use?  Mr.  Askew’ll  be  hiking  back  to 
the  States  this  day  week,  and  then  I’d 
be  up  against  it.” 

CHAPTER  III 

Lafe  Connell  Explains 
After  breakfast  the  next  morning 
Hilary  hired  Monsieur  Tremblay’s 
buggy  and  started  out  with  Lafe,  with 
the  intention  of  covering  a  portion  of 
the  limits  and  seeihg  the  operations  of 


spoken  anything  approaching  truth  the  jobbers  ;*he  also  meant  to  keep  his  meet  Hilary’s  eyes. 


travelling  inside  the  limits  of  the  seig- 
nitory,  with  the  creek  on  their  left 
hand  and  the  river  on  the  right.  Hilary 
noted  the  first  growth  spruce  along  the 
banks. 

“Why  don’t  we  cut  this,  anyway,  if 
the  rest  is  mainly  fir?”  he  asked. 
“There’s  enough  lumber  here  to  fill  our 
dam  instead  of  the  Ste.  Marie  Com¬ 
pany’s  logs.” 

Lafe  answered  volubly,  but  did  not 


concerning  the  property,  and  he  was 
sure  that  Morris  and  Brousseau  were 
the  company  in  whose  behalf  he  had 
offered  forty-five  thousand  dollars. 


eyes  open  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tim¬ 
ber. 

Although  it  was  not  yet  September, 
the  jobbers  were  already  in  the  woods 


There  would  be  need  of  a  good  many  with_  nucieus  gangs,  staking  out  the 


explanations  from  Morris 

Yet  Hilary  felt  instinctively  that  it 
was  Brousseau,  not  Morris,  with  whom 
he  would  have  to  contend.  He  formed 
a  mental  picture  of  some  vulgarian,  a 
nouveau  riche,  who,  having  eaten  his 
way  into  the  house  of  his  former  mas¬ 
ter,  planned  the  crushing  debacle  to 
his  hopes  and  pride. 

On  the  face  of  the  soft  night  rose 
the  face  of  Madeleine  Rosny  painted 
with  surprising  clearness.  He  saw  the 
blue  of  her  eyes,  the  curve  of  her 
flushed  cheek,  the  dignity  and  gentle¬ 
ness  and  pride  that  blended  in  her 
looks.  If  ever  he  had  any  quarrel 
with  Brousseau,  he  would  show  him. 

Then  he  cursed  himself  for  a  fool, 
and,  entering  the  hotel,  took  his  lamp 
and  went  up  to  his  room. 

Lafe  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed.  In¬ 
capable  of  speaking  a  single  connected 
sentence  in  French,  he  had  the  gift  of 
many  unlettered  men  of  communicat¬ 
ing  his  meaning  in  one  ignorant  of  his 
language,  as  he  of  his.  He  was  chat¬ 
ting  with  Monsieur  Tremblay,  the 
landlord,  in  his  kitchen. 


tracts  they  had  leased  for  the  ensuing 
year,  dating  from  the  first  of  October, 
and  superintending  the  removal  of  old 
camps  or  the  construction  of  new  ones. 
The  buggy  crossed  the  bridge,  but,  in¬ 
stead  of  proceeding  along  the  road  to 
the  store,  Lafe  turned  to  the  left 
through  the  St.  Boniface  settlement. 
The  dusty  streets  between  the  rows  of 
unpainted  shacks  were  thronged  with 
children,  and  women  came  from  their 
stoves  to  stand  upon  the  porches  and 
stare  at  the  new  owner,  concerning 
whose  arrival  all  the  village  had  al¬ 
ready  been  informed.  Soon,  however, 
they  were  clear  of  the  cabins,  and  the 
pony  was  puffing  up  a  hill  of  incredible 
grade,  b  e-n  e  a  t  h  the  overhanging 
branches  of  tall  conifers,  while  Rocky 
River  roared  through  the  gorge  on  the 
left,  beneath  them. 

As  the  rig  passed  the  last  cabin  Lafe 
pointed  to  a  tall  old  man  with  a  face 

“There’s  plenty  of  good  spruce 
here,”  said  Hilary. 

Lafe  did  not  answer.  A  dip  in  the 
road  carried  them  across  a  bridge 
spanning  a  wide  creek  that  united  here 


“Yep,  he’s  the  owner  of  the  St.  Bona-  with  Rocky  River.  They  were  now 


You  see,  Mr.  Askew,”  he  began  to 
explain,  “it’s  this  way.  There’s  a  good 
deal  of  fir  on  our  property,  and  what 
pine  and  spruce  there  is  is  smallish. 
There  was  a  big  fire  over  this  district 
fifteen  years  or  so  ago.  Now  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris  calculates  that  if  we  go  slow  for  a 
while  and  give  the  trees  a  chance  to 
grow,  they’ll  be  worth  twice  as  much 
in  a  few  years.  We’re  developing  the 
property  slowly,  Mr.  Askew - ” 

Hilary’s  hand  fell  on  Lafe’s  shoulder. 
“Connell,”  he  said,  “I  brought  you  up 
here  with  me  to  learn  the  truth  from 
you.  You’re  going  to  sign  on  again 
on  October  first,  and  it’s  me  you’re 
going  to  sign  wtih,  not  Mr.  Morris. 
Now  tell  me  the  facts  about  all  this.” 

Lafe  stammered  and  hung  his  head 
like  a  schoolboy  caught  in  wrong¬ 
doing.  But  Hilary’s  hand  was  grip¬ 
ping  his  shoulder,  and  at  last  Lafe 
raised  his  head  and  looked  straight  at 
Hilary. 

“If  I  thought  you’d  stick  there,”  he 
said,  “I  guess  I’d  back  you  to  the  limit. 
But  you’ll  never  stand  for  St.  Boniface, 
Mr.  Askew.  Wait  till  you’ve  seen 
some  of  them  blue  houses  with  the 
pink  verandahs.” 

“That  won’t  trouble  me,”  said  Hilary. 

“Maybe  not,  Mr.  Askew.  But  that’s 
only  a  specimen.  They’re  so  infernal¬ 
ly  slow  here,  they  ain’t  got  human 


the  more  trouble  I  find,  the  more  fun 
I’m  going  to  have.  Now,  Connell,  sup¬ 
pose  you  forget  about  Mr.  Brousseau 
for  a  while  and  consider  yourself  to 
be  what  you  are,  my  paid  employee. 
And  you  can  count  on  my  standing 
by  you.” 

He  held  his  hand  out.  For  a  mo¬ 
ment  Lafe  Connell’s  keen  grey  eyes 
met  his  in  searching  inquiry;  then  he 
took  Hilary’s  hand  and  wrung  it. 

“I  believe  you  mean  what  you  say, 
Mr.  Askew,”  he  returned.  “And  you 
can  reckon  on  me  so  far  as  my  duty 
goes.” 

“I  suppose  that  tale  about  the 
Rosny  seigniory  being  nothing  but  fir 
is  a  lie,  Connell?’-’  asked  Hilary  pres¬ 
ently,  as  the  pony  ambled  through  a 
valley  overgrown  with  red  pine  . 

“Mostly,”  said  Lafe.  “There  is  a 
deal  of  fir,  but  there’s  enough  spruce 
and  pine  to  make  the  concession  pay, 
if  Mr.  Morris  wanted  it  to.” 

“So  Morris  has  been  playing 
double?” 

Lafe  nodded.  “You  see,  Mr.  Askew, 
it’s  this  way,”  he  said.  “When  Morris 
came  up  here  I  believe  he  meant  to 
run  straight.  But  he’d  been  a  lumber 
man  in  a  small  'way  up  in  Ontario,  and 
he  wasn’t  wise  to  the  game  as  it’s 
played  here.  Here  it’s  graft,  and  it’s 
never  been  nothing  else.  I  ain’t  say¬ 
ing  there  aren’t  plenty  of  honest  lum¬ 
ber  companies.  But  it’s  the  biggest 
money-maker  of  the  day,  and  there’s 
a  whole  lot  of  sharks  got  drawn  into 
it.  So  when  Morris  found  your  uncle 
didn’t  know  nothing  about  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  left  it  in  his  hands,  he  natur¬ 
ally  fell  for  the  game  Brousseau  was 
playing. 

“Brousseau  is  the  big  man  up  here, 
and  he’d  had  his  eye  on  the  Rosny 
seigniory  for  a  long  time.  He  wanted 
to  buy,  but  Rosny  was  sore  on  him, 
and  he  closed  the  deal  with  your  uncle 
instead.  But  afteward  Brousseau  got 
the  mortgage  on  the  Chateau  and  the 
little  bit  of  land  round  it,  to  keep  hold 
on  Rosny. 

“Well,  the  Rosny  seigniory  is  the 
only  piece  of  freehold  up  this  way.  Be¬ 
yond  it’s  Government  land,  and  all 
round  it’s  Government  land.  Brous¬ 
seau  started  in  to  squeeze  your  uncle 
out.  And  Morris  went  with  him.  He 
played  double,  as  you  were  saying,  Mr. 
Askew.  He  went  into  partnership  with 
Brousseau  in  the  Ste.  Marie  Company, 
and  they  arranged  to  let  our  tract  go 
to  the  devil,  with  that  story  about  fir. 

I  guess  there’s  a  crooked  lawyer  down 
in  Quebec  who’s  in  with  them — I  don’t 
know  his  name — but  the  point  of  the 
whole  game  was  to  freeze  out  your 
uncle  and  get  the  property  for  a  song. 
And  that’s  how  it  stands.” 

“And  how  did  Brousseau  get  hold  of 
so  much  Government  land?”  asked 
Hilary.  “The  timber  rights  are  about 
ten  dollars  an  acre,  I  understand.  That 
wouldn’t  leave  enough  profit  to  make 
the  whole  game  worth  planning.” 

“Mr.  Brousseau  never  leased  the  Ste. 
Marie  limits,”  said  Lafe.  “He  owns  it 
— owns  the  timber  and  the  land  too. 
And  what  he  paid  is  sixty  cents  an 
acre.  You  see  that  cabin,  Mr.  Askew? 
The  man  that  built  that  had  twelve 
children.” 

(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


RAT  DOGS  all  ages,  $5  to  $15.  CARMEN  D. 
WELCH,  Ramsey,  111. 


WHITE  COLLIE  PUPPIES  and  bred  females. 
Children's  playmates,  farmers’  helpers.  HARRIET 
WIXOM,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Eight  Pedigreed  Belgian  Police  Pup¬ 
pies.  SIIEADLE  SISTERS,  R.  No.  4,  Jersey  Shore, 
I’a.* 


FOR  SALE — Three  Foxhounds,  cheap,  would  trade 
for  guns.  DAVID  WOOD,  Stony  Creek.  N.  Y. 

CHRISTMAS  SPECIALS— White  Collie  Puppies  $10 
up.  Bargains  in  matured  stock.  TILBURY  KENNELS, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 

FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES — Males,  Sprayed  Fe¬ 
males.  Also  Chow  pups.  ARCADIA  KENNELS,  (for¬ 
merly  at  Bally,  Pa.)  Box  4251,  Germantown,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


HOLSTEIN  BULL— Born  February  12,  1927.  A 

grandson  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  milk  sires,  Colantha  Johanna  Lad. 
This  young  bull’s  dam  has  a  record  of  22.07  pounds 
butter  at  2  years  9  months.  Entire  pedigree  one  of 
production.  Send  for  copy  of  pedigree,  price,  etc.,  to 
FISIIKILL  FARMS,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


$50  BUYS  MILKING  SHORTHORN  Baby  Bull.  L. 
HOTCHKISS,  West  Springfield,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Real  Milking  Shorthorn  Calves,  both 
sex.  JOHN  J.  COMPTON,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY 


BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  ROCK  Cockerels.  EDGEWOOD 
FARM,  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  COCKERELS:  Pullets; 

Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys;  Mammoth  Pekin  Ducks. 
LAURA  DECKER,  StamfordviUe.  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN  N.  Y.  State  Certified  Cock¬ 
erels.  Our  stock  has  been  Certified  past  7  years. 
Price  $7.00-$10.00  each.  Cockerels  not  Certified,  but 
from  Certified  stock,  $3.00-$5.00  each.  Free  Folder. 
WILLOW  BROOK  EGG  FARM,  West  Berne,  N.  Y. 


■WHITE  ROCKS,  Pullets  and  Cockerels,  $3  and  $5 
each.  $1.00  down,  remainder.  C.  O.  D.  Eggs,  $2.00 
per  setting,  guaranteed  for  1927.  Fishel-Halbach 
strain.  MRS.  CARMEN  WELCH,  Ramsey,  111. 


10  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  PULLETS  now  laying 
at  $1.75.  3  Leghorn  Cockerels  all  special  mating  also 
10  Rhode  Island  Red  Cockerels  at  $3.00  each.  CYRIL 
HORAN.  Norwood,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original  Gold  Coin 
strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock,  bred  from  first- 
prize  winners.  Write  SIRS.  S.  OWEN,  Seville,  O. 


BRONZE.  BOURBON  REDS:  White  Turkeys.  White 
Pekin  and  Muscovy  Ducks.  Toulouse  Geese.  Pearl 
and  White  Guineas.  Special  Fall  Prices.  Write  your 
wants.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS — MAMMOTH  BRONZE.  Bourbon  Red. 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  Hens,  Toms,  unrelated 
pairs  and  trios.  Highest  quality,  reasonable  prices. 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


PUREBRED  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS,  Toms  $10, 
$12,  hens  $7,  $8,  Yearling  Toms  $15.  Also  white 
Chinese  Geese.  C.  C.  COLEMAN.  Rushville.  Pa., 
Susq.  Co. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS— Choice  breeding  stock.  Large 
birds.  W.  T.  ROGERS,  Bridge  Hampton.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  GOBBLERS— Jljne  hatched,  eight 
dollars,  younger  ones  cheaper.  S.  L.  NOBLE,  Win- 
throp,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  White  Muscovy  Ducks.  Ducks  $2.00. 
Drakes  $3.00.  DANIEL  WEBSTER,  Hoosick  Falls, 
N.  Y. 


MAY  HATCHED  MAMMOTH  Bronze  Toms,  twenty 
pounds  average  $12.  Younger  $8  and  $10,  late  June 
hens  $5  each.  PLYMOUTH  TURKEY  FARM,  Ply¬ 
mouth.  N.  II. 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


Advertisements  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name 
and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as 
eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell ,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


Every  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  Over  140,000  farmers  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach  our 
office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Satur¬ 
day  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys 
for  Breeding  Stock.  Large,  strong  well  marked  and 
free  from  disease.  Toms  $10  and  $12.  Hens  $7  and 
$8.  Please  order  from  this  ad.  MRS.  W.  D. 
LAWRENCE,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve  the 
health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a  “Gillette” 
Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine.  A  postcard  will 
bring  you  prices  and  interesting  information.  GILL¬ 
ETTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO..  Dept.  A-l,  128-131 
W.  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 


Milking  Machines 


ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS!!  Our  NEW 
SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting  and  attractive 
book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you  considerably  in  de- 
terming  which  milking  machine  is  best  adapted  for 
your  particular  requirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press 
and  wiU  be  sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE 
NOW  to  the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  2843  West  19th  St..  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  California  gen¬ 
eral  farming  is  a  paying  business,  feeding  millions  of 
people  in  towns  and  cities.  Alfalfa  combined  with 
dairying,  hogs  and  poultry,  yields  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures 
success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  New¬ 
comers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land 
to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin  Val¬ 
ley  folder  and  get  our  farm  paper — "The  Earth”  free 
for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES.  General  Coloni¬ 
zation  Agent.  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Railway  Ex¬ 
change.  Chicago. 


90  ACRES  %  mile  from  Chenango  Lake  with  large 
Hotel  and  Cottages,  Fair  house  and  Buildings,  well 
watered  and  fenced.  Apples  and  fruit,  plenty  of  wood. 
$1,000.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ELLIS  KEYSTONE  CHAMPION  THRESHER  size 
number  2,  *  mounted  on  truck,  with  tailings  elevator 
and  straw  carrier.  $435.00  F.  O.  B.  Newton,  N.  J. 
W.  K.  WINTERMUTE,  Est.,  Newton,  N.  J. 


HELP  WANTED 


A  TRAINING  SCHOOL  for  cow-testing  association 
testers  will  be  held  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  January  16  to  28,  1928.  Students 
should  be  about  20  years  old  and  farm  reared;  those 
from  vocational  schools  preferred.  Address  G.  W. 
TAILBY,  JR.,  Department  of  Animal  Husbandry, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


MAN  WANTED — A  good  steady  man  on  farm 
wanted,  apply  by  mail,  good  character.  S.  SCHWARTZ, 
Woodbourne,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


MAN  TO  WORK  HIS  LOCAL  TERRITORY,  book¬ 
ing  orders  for  shrubs,  roses,  perennials,  ornamental 
and  fruit  trees,  etc.  Also  hire  agents.  Full  or  spare 
time.  Five  year  replacement.  No  investment  or  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Outfit  free.  Real  opportunity. 
KNIGHT  &  BOSTWICK,  Newark,  New  York  State. 


ENERGETIC  MEN  IN  EVERY  town  and  village 
can  earn  big  money  selling  seeds.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Steady  work.  Write  for  particulars.  COBB 
CO.,  Franklin.  Mass. 


100  MEN  NEEDED  at  once  to  represent  us.  Show 
neighbors  how  to  Prevent  Farm  Fires.  Make  $300 
monthly  in  spare  time.  Write  Ray  C.  Hahn,  FYR- 
FYTER  CO..  1681  Fyr-Fyter  Bldg.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


Lumber 


NO.  1  SPRUCE  STAVE  Silo  complete  with  roof, 
hoops,  and  doors — 12x24 — $217.80.  Other  sizes  priced 
accordingly.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  siding,  $25  per 
thousand.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  INC.,  Laceyville,  Pa, 


Get  A  Handful  of  Inquiries  in  Every  Mail 

FROM  A  MARKET  OF 

140,000  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  Subscribers 

USE  A  CLASSIFIED  “AD" 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certificates  of 
indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORNTON,  Dimock. 
Pa. 


HONEY.  PURE  EXTRACTED  buckwheat  Honey. 
5  lb.  pail  85  cents.  Postpaid.  EDWIN  RICKARD, 
Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


3000  EGG  Candee  Incubator  for  sale  $150,  with  40 
extra  trays,  also  150  Danish  White  Leghorn  Yearling 
liens  $1.00  each.  CHARLES  W.  GILBERT,  Tully 
N.  Y. 


HONEY,  5  lb.  Clover  $1.10  ;10  lb.  pail  $2.00. 

Buckwheat  $1.00-$1.75.  Postpaid  three  zones.  Special 
price  60  lb.  cans  Buckwheat.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  US  YOUR  OLD  FEED,  Bran  and  Middling 
Bags.  We  pay  5c  each  and  also  pay  freight  on  lots 
of  100  or  more  bags.  Reference,  Community  Bank  of 
Buffalo.  J.  BLEICI1FELD  BAG  &  BURLAP  CO., 
15  Beckham  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITER,  $20.  Fine  condition.  Writes  like 
new.  SAMUEL  KLEIN.  Fairfield,  N.  J. 


WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  land  for  sale. 
O.  HAWLEY,  Baldwin,  Wis. 


CHOICE  IOWA  SWEET  CLOVER  HONEY— Case 
two  60  lb.  cans  $11.  No  better  honey  produced. 
Sample  $15c.  ARTHUR  BEALS,  Oto,  Iowa. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  TREES,  $5.00  per  100  and  up.  Apple 
Trees,  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or  small  lots 
direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel  post,  express. 
Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes,  nuts  berries,  pecans, 
vines;  ornamental  trees,  vines  and  shrubs.  Free  cata¬ 
log  in  colors.  TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102, 
Cleveland,  Tenn. 


50,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Offered  direct 
to  growers  at  wholesale  prices.  Our  Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog — Just  off  the  press,  fully  describes  and  il¬ 
lustrates  in  a  plain  old-fashioned  way  all  the  best 
standard  varieties  of  Strawberries.  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Gapevines,  Aspaagus,  Flower  Bulbs,  etc.  Full 
up-to-date  Cultural  directions  makes  it  easy  to  grow 
Townsends  Plants  and  make  big  money.  A  postal  will 
bring  it.  E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  60  Vine  St., 
Salisbury,  Maryland. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  CIGARS,  TWISTS,  Chew¬ 
ing,  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Smoking  5  lbs.  75c.  Pay  when  re¬ 
ceived.  Pipe  free.  FARMERS  UNION.  A6,  Paducah. 
Ivy. 


SPECIAL  OFFER — Chewing  or  smoking  5  lbs.  $1.00; 
ten  $1.75  ;tell  kind  wanted.  Cigars  $1.95  for  50.  Sat.- 
isfactioh  guaranteed;  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah.  Ky. 


TOBACCO:  KENTUCKY  SWEETLEAF,  Mellow: 
Aged  smoking  15  pounds  $1.65.  Chewing  $2.25.  Pay 
when  received.  KENTUCKY  FARMERS,  Pryorsburg. 
Ivy. 


LEAF  TOBACCO — Good,  Sweet;  Chewing,  3  pounds, 
75c;  5,  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Smoking,  3  pounds,  50c;  5. 
75c;  10.  $1.25.  UNITED  FARMERS.  Mayfield,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Chewing  10  lbs.  $1.50. 
Smoking  10  lbs.  $1.00.  UNITED  FARMERS.  Paducah, 
Ky. 


CIGARS — Wholesale  prices.  BENDER’S  Clear  Ha¬ 
vana  Specials,  5-inch  hand-made.  Regular  2  for  2Ec 
—100  cigars.  $8.00.  Catalogue.  LOUIS  BENDER,  JW 
West  St.,  New  York  City. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


SWITCHES — Combings  made  up.  Booklet;  EVA 
MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


WANTED — Ginseng.  Raw  Furs.  Muskrats  $2.00. 
Weasels  $1.75.  Free  bait,  guide  to  shippers.  STERNS 
FUR  CO.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How 


>> 


To  Enjoy  Christmas 


By  Ray  Inman 


\F  YOU  WANT  TO  ENJOY 
your  CHRISTMAS  DINNER- 


/OONT  FRET,PIGGiES, 

\  it's  ALL  FRESH 


Build  a  good  fire  in  the 

TANK  HEATER  -  SOTHAT  THF 
COWS  WON’T  have  TO  DRINK 

\CE  WATER 


GIVE  THE  PIG5  A  SUPPLY  Of 

FRESH  BEDDIMC 


YOU  MIGHT  EVErt  put  A  UTTtE  CHOCOLATE 
IN  THE  VMTER  AND  ADD  A  QAB  OF  WHIPPED 
CREAM.  TREAT  THE  COWS  TO  A  NICE  HOT 

CHOCOLATE  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


THE  CRACKS  \N  THE 
POULTRY  HOUSE - 

HOLE  VENTILATION  VM1LL 
NOT  PRODUCE  WINTER  EGGS! 


Co 


THE  L  WE  STOCK  HAS  SEEN 
MADE  COMFORTABLE  — 

YOU  WIU  BE  READY  TO 

CARVE  THE  TURKEY 


O  COURSE  vou 
ALL  WANT  A 
DRUM  STICK 


wA 

there's  BIG 
MONET  WAITING 
FOR  THE  GUV 
\WHOCAN  CROSS 
A  TURKEY  WITH 
A  CENTIPEDE 
AND  PRO  DOC  6  A 
HUNDREO-LEG6ED 
TURKEY. 
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101  Uses 

Jack 

Single  Wire 
Stretcher 
Woven  Wire 
Stretcher 
Wire  Mender 
Post  Puller 
Wheel 

Repairer 
Tire  and  Rim 
Tool 
Press 
Hoist 
Vise 
Clamp 

Stump  Rooter 
Alligator 
Wrench 
Etc.,  etc. 


THE  HARRAH  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  Z-100  BLOOMFIELD,  Ind. 


HUNTING 

FISflfrjG 


Satisfaction  guaranteed  nr  money  refunded.  Mall  year  Brier  today  t# 
unting  &  Fishing  Magazine  294  Transit  Bldg,  Boston,  Mass 


[ojtfMk'J > 

w  m  w moat  amazing,'  I 


Powerful  5-7 

Tube  Guaranteed 


nmm*-  bargains, direct  l 
from  big,  reliable 
maker  (8tb  successful  s 
ear).  All  Electric  or  Battery 
ets.  Consoles  or  table  cabinets. 

>on’tbuy  unless  30  days  trialproves  > 

diraco  unbeatable  at  2  to  4  times  the  ^ 
trice  for  selectivity,  distance,  volume  - 
ind  rich.  Cathedral  tone.  Turn  1  dial  for 

all  stations.  Completely  assem^ 
bled,  fully  guaranteed  sets!  it 

GTo.rfytia literature,  users  testimony/ ■ 

SfOl*  to  r  reeand  big  Special  offer  I 

T/rUser  midwest  radio  corporation  1 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 

Agents  454'DMir«co6l<Jg«Cincinn*ti.O. 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  to  us  for  an  outline  of  the 
trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for 
robbing  the  soil  or  for  an  outline 
of  the  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

Either  outline  will  help  you  put 
on  an  entertaining,  instructive 
program. 


AMERICAN 

461-4th  Ave., 


AGRICULTURIST 

New  York  City 


Wooden  Spoil 


(Can  you  imagine  a  single  tool 
that  will  do  all  the  things 
listed  below,  and  more?  Selling 
this  combination  tool  to  farm¬ 
ers  alone  will  make  you  some 
of  the  biggest  profits  ypu  ever 
dreamt  of,  for  the  HANDY¬ 
MAN  is  a  daily  necessity  on 
EVERY  farm.  In  addition  you 
can  sell  to  hundreds  of  gar¬ 
ages,  automobile  owners,  team¬ 
sters,  mechanics,  contractors 
and  builders. 

Easy  to  Demonstrate 

You  don’t  need  to  he  either 
a  mechanic  or  a  salesman  to 
sell  the  HANDYMAN.  Its  op¬ 
eration  is  simplicity  itself.  It 
is  made  of  steel  and  iron  and 
comes  complete.  No  extra 
parts  to  buy.  You  just  show  one 
to  men  and  demonstrate  it  on  a 
simple  lifting  job  or  two  and 
sales  come  fast.  Our  customers 
say  they  would  not  sell  their 
Handyman  for  $100  if  they 
couldn’t  get  others  to  replace 
them. 

Amazing  Low  Price 

The  price  of  the  Handyman  is 
so  low  that  no  man  can  afford 
to  be  without  one.  We  furnish 
big  demonstration  outfit  and  tell 
you  how  to  get  your  HANDY¬ 
MAN  free.  Send  for  full  details 
of  tills  big  money  making  propo¬ 
sition  at  once.  Just  send  name 
and  address.  Literature  and 
full  information  FREE. 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 

They  were  passing  a  dismantled,  dii-  fallen,  weather  mild,  farm  work  well 
apidated  structure  of  a  single  story,  ahead. — c.  s.  R. 

containing  two  rooms — a  mere  shack  Ontario  County — The  past  month 
of  frame,  built  on  the  surface  of  the  has  been  a  record  breaker  for  cloudy 
ground  and  open  to  wind  and  weather,  weather  and  an  over  abundance  of 
“Well?”  asked  Hilary.  rain.  The  Canandaigua  Lake  is  the 

“Well,  Mr.  Askew,  I  see  you  don’t  highest  it  has  ever  been  known  to  be, 
know  what  I  mean.  The  wise  men  in  causing  a  lot  of  damage.  Farm  work 
the  Quebec  legislature  passed  an  act  has  been  retarded  on  account  of  the 
that  any  settler  with  twelve  children  heavy  rains.  Corn  cannot  be  gotten 
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Don’t  look  for  good  reception  on  a 
stormy  night. 

Don’t  use  an  interference  eliminator. 
Don’t  let  your  batteries  get  low. 
Don’t  try  to  listen  to  a  hundred 
stations  at  once. 

Don’t  knock  or  hang  your  tubes 
around. 

Don’t  give  your  set  too  much  B  bat¬ 
tery  power. 

Don’t  throiv  your  set  out  of  the  win-* 
dow  when  it  refuses  to  work,  get  a 
radio  mechanic. — Harold  C.  Bishop. 


was  to  get  a  tract  of  land  free,  on 
condition  that  he  settled  on  it.  So 
Brousseau  scours  the  Province — and  he 
doesn’t  have  to  scour  it  very  hard — - 
to  find  fifty  or  sixty,  or  maybe  a  hun¬ 
dred  settlers  with  twelve  children.  He 
brings  them  up  here  and  settles  them 
along  the  borders  of  the  St.  Boniface 
seigniory.  When  they’ve  become  legal 
settlers,  or  maybe  before  they  have,  he 
buys  them  out  for  a  few  dollars.  That’s 
how  he  got  hold  of  the  Ste.  Marie  ter- 
1  ritory.  And  then  there  are  the  set¬ 
tlers  without  twelve  children^-it  cost 
him  sixty  cents  an  acre  to  settle  them 
here.  And  he  got  their  land  too. 
That’s  how  the|  game’s  worked  up  here, 
Mr.  Askew.” 

“I  see,”  said  Hilary,  becoming 
thoughtful. 


out  of  the  fields,  some  of  it  surround¬ 
ed  by  water.  No  husking  done  yetr 
Many  farmers  have  been  busy  har¬ 
vesting  cabbage  which  was  a  large 
crop.  A  large  amount  of  Danish  in 
storage.  No  market  for  it  now.  Some 
that  put  Domestic  in  the  barn  are 
hauling  it  out  as  they  cannot  sell  it. 
Very  little  fall  plowing  done  yet. — 
C.  T.  B. 

Greene  County — Corn  is  about  all 
husked  with  a  good  yield.  Potatoes 
rotted  badly  on  wet  ground.  The  pear 
crop  was  heavy  with  low  prices.  Ap¬ 
ples  were  a  light  crop  with  high  prices. 
Cows  are  bringing  good  prices.  Fresh 
cows  are  in  good  demand.  Pig  pork 
dressed  16c,  small  pigs  $3  and  $4  each 
with  a  small  demand.  Farm  help  is 
scarce  and  good  wages.  Not  much 


Questions  and  Answers 

Would  you  state  your  preference  for 
“B”  battery  purposes — regular  “B”  bat¬ 
teries.  storage  ”B”  batteries,  or  B” 
eliminator. 

pRETTY  hard  one.  If  the  set  takes 
only  90  volts,  either  the  regular 
“B”  or  the  storage  “B”  would  answer. 
The  storage  “B”  battery  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  cheaper  in  the  long  run,  yet  re¬ 
quires  considerable  attention  and  is 
not  liked  by  some  on  that  account. 
An  eliminator  would  probably  be  bet¬ 
ter  if  you  need  135  volts  or  over,  es¬ 
pecially  with  a  power  tube  and  if  you 
take  into  consideration  two  or  three 
years’  service. 


>  _  _  Is  it  more  efficient  to  keep  a  battery 

It’s  a  big  game,  and  there’s  money  plowing  done  as  the  ground  being  too  always  fully  charged  or  to  periodically 

.  .  .1-  * 1  C T  T  i  .1  *r  -mm-  _  Vin  VTA  /Hri  n  Vl  VI  n  vv  /J  J-l.  „  1 •  1 


Hunting  &  Fishing 

is  a  52  page  monthly  magazine  cram¬ 
med  full  of  hunting,  fishing,  camping 
and  trapping  stories  and  pictures, val¬ 
uable  information  about  guns,  rifles. 
Ashing  tackle,  game  law  changes,  best 
places  to  get  fish  and  game,  etc.  Big¬ 
gest  value  ever  offered  in  a  sporting 
magazine.  AND  HERE’S  THE 
Remington  Sportsman’s  Keife 

with  stag  handle  and  two  long  slender 
blades  especially  designed  to  meet  the 
exacting  requirements  of  skinning  and, 
cleaning  fish,  game  birds  and  fur  bear¬ 
ing  animals.  Blades  are  of  superior 

_ _ _ _ _  quality  steel  with  strong,  durable,. 

keen  cutting  edges.  The  points  are  shaped  just  right  for  a  good, 
clean  job  of  slitting  and  skinning.  SPECIAL  OFFER 

We  will  send  you  H unting  &  Fish-  _  . _ 

i  ng  Magazine  for  a  whole  year,  12  big  issues  DOth  TOF 

this  Remington  Sports- 

Tha  Hama 
‘Ramlnelan' 
an  the  blade 
I  tyour 
guarantee 
of  quality, 


TRAP 
TAGS 

WITH 
WIRE. 

Copper  or  aluminum.  Name  and  address  stamped  in 
each  tag.  Prices:  20  tags  50c;  45  tags  $1.00;  100  tags 
$2.00,  postpaid.  Write  plainly.  Order  now — don’t  wait. 

BIVINS,  BOX  601  SUMMIT,  NEW  YORK 


enough  in  it  for  all.  And,  I  guess  Mor¬ 
ris  and  Brousseau  have  been  clearing 
up  the  St.  Boniface  territory  and  put¬ 
ting  down  the  wood  to  the  credit  of 
Ste.  Marie,  and  swindling  your  uncle 
out  of  a  good  many  dollars.  They 
made  me  bookkeeper  once.  I  got  wise 
to  the  game  and  took  the  foreman’s 
job  instead.  I  guess  Morris  suspects 
I  know  something;  anyway,  he  re¬ 
newed  my  contract,  and — here  I  am, 
Mr.  Askew.  And  here  we  turn  off  into 
Mr.  Leblanc’s  lease.” 

“Who’s  he?” 

“Your  chief  jobber,”  said  Lafe. 

The  buggy  turned  off  through  the 
forest  along  a  new  road.  Here  was 
some  splendid  timber,  black  and  white 
spruce  and  tall  white  pine.  The  sound 
of  axes  began  to  be  audible,  and  pres¬ 
ently  they  reached  a  clearing,  in  which 
a  number  of  frame  shacks  were  under 
construction.  Superintending  the  work 
was  a  tall,  rather  fair  man  of  about 
forty  years,  with  a  cast  in  one  eye; 
and  with  him  was  a  short,  thickset  man 
of  great  muscular  power.  The  two 
looked  up  as  the  buggy  approached, 
and  the  short  man  scowled.  He  had 
a  thatch  of  jet-black  hair,  which  hung 
over  his  forehead  and  gave  him  a 
gypsy  aspect. 

“This  is  Mr.  Leblanc,”  said  Lafe. 
“Mr.  Leblanc,  this  is  Mr.  Askew,  the 
owner.” 

Leblanc  put  out  his  hand  limply,  but 
Hilary,  nettled  by  his  manner,  did  not 
take  it.  . 

“Mr.  Leblanc  is  clearing  a  camp  for 
his  next  year’s  lease,”  continued  Lafe. 

“But  the  lease  is  not  signed?”  asked 
Hilary. 

“It  will  be  signed  in  October,”  an¬ 
swered  Leblanc.  “I  have  arranged 
with  Monsieur  Morris.” 

“You’ll  make  your  arrangements 
with  me  in  future,”  said  Hilary.  “If 
the  price  is  satisfactory,  you  can  have 
this  tract.” 

Leblanc  stared  at  him  insolently 
with  his  good  eye,  the  other  fixing  a 
tree  on  Hilary’s  right.  “I  work  for 
Mr.  Morris.  I  make  arrange  with 
him,”  he  answered. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 


wet.  So  much  rain  and  very  warm 
season  of  year. — j.  A. 


With  the 

Radio  Man 


Some  “Don’ts”  to  Use  in 
Radio 

Don’t  jar  your  radio  set. 

Don’t  use  cheap  parts  when  building 
a  set. 

Don’t  use  cheap  tubes. 

Don’t  let  your  aerial  touch  any 
object. 

Don’t  holler  if  you  can  get  the  coast. 

Don’t  turn  the  knobs  fast. 

Don’t  let  dust  get  into  your  set. 

Don’t  use  bar  wire  for  connections. 

Don’t  touch  any  wire  while  the  set  heating  up  to  be  many  times  as  large 
is  working.  as  a  grid  leak. 


have  it  discharge  and  then  charge  it 
again?  I  understood  the  latter  plan  was 
preferred  but  with  the  trickle  charging 
method  the  first  plan  would  be  used. 

rpHE  battery  will  usually  last  longer 
if  kept  about  fully  charged.  The 
difference  is  slight  if  the  battery  is 
never  over-discharged. 

*  *  * 

Would  you  advise  how  to  obtain  re¬ 
sister  units  that  wil  not  get  hot  and  burn 
out  in  my  ”B”  eiminator?  I  have  clip 
holders  the  size  of  grid  leak  holders  and 
although  I  have  tried  several  different 
makes  of  resisters  they  do  not  seem  to 
last  any  time.  ( 

cannot  obtain  resistance  units 
good  enough  for  such  heavy  duty 
service  in  a  size  as  small  as  ordinary 
grid  leak.  Wou  may  have  to  buy  two 
or  three  units  and  connect  them  end 
to  end  to  obtain  the  resistance  desired, 
but  you  will  find  the  type  that  will 
carry  the  necessary  current  without 


Ontario  County  Woman  Wins  Third  Prize 


Notes  from  New  York 

Rensselaer  County — A  second  tuber¬ 
cular  test  has  been  made  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  with  excellent  results — no  reac¬ 
tors  and  several  accredited  herds.  The 
state  entomologists  have  completed 
their  work  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 
They  have  studied  the  Gypsy  Moth’s 
advance  into  our  town.  Much  rain  has 


(Continued  from  Page  lJf) 

ried  at  present  in  a  large  utensil  to 
Kitchen  II — sufficient  supply  for  one 
day.  When  electricity  is  available  it 
is  planned  to  have  a  water  softener 
system  and  use  well  v/ater  only.  This 
will  be  pumped  direct  from  the  well 
through  the  softener  tank  to  the 
kitchen  sink,  the  bath  room  and  lava¬ 
tories. 

The  drain  is  connected  to  a  septic 
tank  located  thirty  feet  from  the  house 
with  a  disposal  system  in  the  orchard. 

VI.  Storage  Facilities — Storage  fa¬ 
cilities  could  be  improved  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  a  dumbwaiter  (already  de¬ 
scribed  under  Section  II)  and  with 
electric  refrigeration.  At  present  the 
main  supply  of  vegetables  and  fruits  is 
stored  in  a  root  cellar  at  the  barn 
where  things  keep  very  well.  These 
are  brought  to  the  house  in  small 
quantity  (usually  a  week’s  supply)  by 
the  husband  and  stored  in  a  compart¬ 
ment  of  C-2.  A  dumbwaiter  would  be 
even  better  and  would  hold  a  larger 
supply.  The  advantages  of  electric  re¬ 
frigeration  over  ice  are  well  known  to 
everyone. 

Cupboards  C,  C-2  and  C-3  are  very 
capacious  and  really  take  the  place  of 
a  pantry.  C-3  is  used  for  brooms, 
brushes  and  cleaning  supplies.  It  is 
supplemented  by  C-4  which  is  used  for 
soap,  cleaning  powders,  first  aid  sup¬ 
plies,  string  and  wrapping  paper,  wax 
paper  and  similar  supplies.  C-2  has 
built-in  shelves  and  a  compartment  for 


vegetable  storage.  Here  cereals,  can¬ 
ned  goods  and  an  emergency  supply  of 
easily  prepared  foods  are  kept.  C-2 
is  larger  and  contains  seven  shelves 
where  cooking  dishes,  utensils,  baking 
supplies  and  some  serving  dishes  are 
kept.  The  upper  shelves  are  used  to 
store  clean  jars  and  jelly  glasses  and 
are  easily  reached  with  the  aid  of  the 
stepladder  stool. 

The  pantry  in  connection  with 
Kitchen  I  (see  Sketch  1)  opens  into 
the  present  dining  room.  Here  the  con¬ 
testant  plans  to  store  canned  fruit,  and 
vegetables  in  cupboards  already  built 
instead  of  in  the  cellar.  This  will  af¬ 
ford  a  clean,  dark  and  cool  storage 
place  convenient  to  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room  and  will  eliminate  trips 
to  the  cellar  by  the  housewife. 

In  connection  with  C  in  the  dining 
room  where  is  adequate  drawer  spa.ce 
for  kitchen  and  dining  room  linen,  ex¬ 
tra  cleaning  cloths  and  kitchen  aprons. 
Here  also  the  best  table  china  is  stored 
in  a  convenient  location.  A  service 
wagon  is  in  daily  use  saving  steps  in 
the  preparation  of  meals,  serving  and 
in  clearing  the  table  after  meals. 

The  contestant  heartily  agrees  with 
her  teacher  and  friend  who  says  “the 
sentiment  of  the  old  kitchen  dies  hard; 
yet  one  has  but  to  pause  and  recall 
the  dreary  routine  of  the  old  house¬ 
keeping  to  realize  how  much  to  be  de¬ 
sired  is  the  wholesome  trend  of  the 
new.” — Mrs.  Robert  Britt,  Holcomb , 
N.  Y. 
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Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Schenectady  County  Farmer 
Gyped  By  Fake  Auto 
Dealer 


Service  Bureau  Report  for 
November,  1927 


The  following  is  a  list  of  complaints  in¬ 
volving  money  due  A.  A.  Service  Bureau 
members  which  were  settled  daring  No¬ 
vember. 


Mrs.  R.  G.  Wood,  Norwood,  N.  Y . $  1.50 

Carl  A.  Carter,  Pa .  33.00 

Frank  Samanski,  Westbury,  N.  Y .  47.50 

Miss  M.  L.  Swayze,  Long  Valley,  N.  J.  20.00 

G.  W.  Clark,  Venice  Center,  N.  Y .  4.50 

A.  J.  Aldrich,  Moravia,  N.  Y .  19.95 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Kane,  Wellsboro,  Pa .  1.39 

K.  Szawlovski,  Hamilton,  N.  Y .  8.92 

Jos.  Bush,  Smithville  Flats,  N.  Y .  10.00 

Oney  Ogden,  Waterville,  N.  Y .  13.12 

H.  Ernst,  Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y .  10.62 

A.  J.  Aldrich,  Moravia,  N.  Y .  19.95 

Miss  Lundy,  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y.  7.85 
Ralph  Christy,  West  Sunbury,  Pa .  5.00 


$203.30 


mation  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Com¬ 
manding  Officer  of  Troop  G  for  further 
investigation. 

We  are  also  asking  our  readers  to 
check  up  a  few  details  on  any  used 
cars  which  may  be  offered  for  sale. 
The  particular  car  had  a  registration 
number  9A9126  and  motor  P50106. 
However,  registration  numbers  are  eas¬ 
ily  changed  and  it  is  not  impossible  to 
change  the  engine  number.  There  are 
a  few  distinguishing  characteristics  on 
the  car  which  are  not  so  easy  to 
change — for  example,  there  is  a  dent 
on  the  body  just  above  the  right  rear 
fender  and  the  front  left  fender  is 
riveted  at  the  front  right  flange  where 
it  was  cut  by  a  slight  collision.  The 
mark  which  is  most  likely  to  be  re¬ 
tained  is  a  three  cornered  patch  on  the 
top  over  the  left  rear  door.  If  any 


cars  are  offered  for  sale  answering  to 
this  description,  we  suggest  that  you 
give  the  information  to  the  police  and 
notify  us  immediately. 


WE  are  asking  our  subscribers  to  be 
on  the  watch  for  a  stranger  who 
may  open  up  a  place  of  business  and 
advertises  to  buy  and  sell  used  cars. 
[The  reason  for  this  warning  follows. 

One  of  our  subscribers  writes  that 
I  last  fall  a  man  giving  his  name  as 
Frank  Kramer  rented  a  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  heart  of  the  automobile 
section  in  Schenectady  and  advertised 
Jin  the  local  and  nearby  papers  as  fol- 
!  |  lows : 


“Free  Lot”  Scheme  Still 
Luring  Victims 


“ One  hundred  late  model  used  cars 
wanted.  Kramer  Auto  Sales,  Dealer 
in  new  and  used  cars.” 


A  number  of  our  subscribers  took 
I  cars  to  Mr.  Kramer.  Wherever  pos¬ 
sible  he  closed  the  deal  to  buy  the  car 
and  paid  approximately  $100  down, 
giving  a  short  term  note  or  a  promise, 

I  where  this  was  acceptable,  to  pay  the 
balance  in  a  short  time.  Very  recent¬ 
ly,  however,  when  one  of  our  subscrib- 
|  ers  went  to  collect  the  balance  due  him, 

|  he  found  a  ‘to-rent’  sign  on  the  place 
and  was  told  that  Kramer  had  skipped 
out  without  paying  his  last  month’s 
rent  and  without  leaving  a  forwarding 
address. 

Following  his  success  in  this  swindle 
it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Kramer  will  try 
the  same  scheme  in  another  city  un- 
|der  another  name. 

We  forwarded  all  the  information  we 
jhad  to  the  Albany  office  of  the  New 
York  State  Police  and  from  them  re- 
'  ceived  the  information  that  a  man 
named  Louis  Sulzona  escaped  from  the 
Albany  County  jail  on  August  24,  1927 
and  that  the  State  police  had  already 
recovered  and  returned  37  automobiles 
which  Sulzona  had  sold,  using  Kramer’s 
Garage  as  a  selling  agency.  Captain 
Adjutant  George  P.  Dutton  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  office  assures  us  that  this  infor¬ 


gOMETIME  ago  we  published  some 
information  regarding  a  company 
which  advertises  lots  in  Ocean  County, 
New  Jersey.  At  that  time  we  had  a 
representative  make  a  personal  inves¬ 
tigation  and  he  reported  that  although 
the  land  was  high  and  dry  as  adver¬ 
tised  by  the  company,  that  it  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  scrub  growth  of  trees  and 
that  in  his  opinion  it  would  never  be 
developed  and  become  a  residential 
section. 

The  scheme  of  this  company  is  to 
give  free  prize  lots  twenty  by  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  This  lot  obviously  is  too 
small  to  be  of  any  value  for  building 
purposes.  The  company  then  agrees 
to  deliver  a  deed  for  the  small  sum  of 
$8.50  and  to  sell  the  adjoining  lot  for 
$55.50.  Considering  the  character  of 
the  property  involved,  it  seems  evident 
that  the  price  for  the  second  lot  is 
large  enough  to  give  the  company  a 
handsome  profit  on  the  two  lots. 

The  person  who  falls  for  this  scheme 
becomes  the  proud  possessor  of  the  lot 
and  naturally  taxes  come  immediately. 
In  view  of  the  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  this  will  ever  be  developed, 
we  earnestly  advise  all  our  subscribers 
not  to  invest  or  rather  throw  away 
any  money  in  this  scheme.  A  good 
rule  to  follow  is  never  to  buy  any  real 
estate  without  making  a  personal  in¬ 
vestigation.  “The  Free  Lot”  scheme  is 
an  ear-mark  of  the  type  of  company 
which  it  is  well  to  avoid. 


Egg  Laying  Tablets  of 
Doubtful  Value 


I  am  asking  for  a  bit  of  information 
about  an  advertisement  I  have  seen  in  a 
magazine  about  Don  Sung,  the  Chinese 
egg  laying  tablets  put  out  by  Burrel 
Drugger  Company  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
I  wish  to  know  whether  this  is  an  honest 
and  reliable  firm. 


JT  is  always  difficult  to  prove  whether 

or  not  a  tonic  or  a  particular  food 
benefits  an  animal  or  not. 

However,  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
best  way  to  secure  a  good  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  buy  or  breed  a  heavy  pro¬ 
ducing  strain  of  fowls  and  to  feed  and 
care  for  them  according  to  the  di¬ 
rections  put  out  by  the  state  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  experiment  stations. 
We  are  sure  that  this  procedure  will 
cause  the  hens  to  produce  more  eggs 
than  any  such  material  as  you  sug¬ 
gest. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  tonic  or 
mineral  mixture  put  out  by  a  reliable 
company  may  not  have  some  value. 
The  ads  of  this  particular  product 
would  not  be  accepted  for  publication 
in  American  Agriculturist. 


Gan  Not  Get  Portrait 
Ordered 


Do  you  know  anything  about  the  New 
Era  Portrait  Company  of  716  West  Madi¬ 
son  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Over  three  months 
ago  I  sent  them  a  photo  with  49  cents 
for  enlargement.  They  then  sent  me 
back  the  enlargement  on  a  rough  finish. 
I  then  sent  it  back  with  $3.  Since  that 
time  I  wrote  them  twice,  with  return 
money  and  envelope  but  have  not  heard 
a  word  from  them.  Could  you  tell  me 
anything  about  them. 

WE  forwarded  this  complaint  to  the 
New  Era  Portrait  Company  and  on 
September  20th  we  received  an  ac¬ 
knowledgement  from  them  that  they 
were  using  immediate  action  in  ship¬ 
ping  this  order  to  our  subscriber.  On 
November  9th  our  subscriber  reported 
that  she  failed  to  receive  this.  We 


again  wrote  to  the  company  but  re¬ 
ceived  no  reply  from  them  and  on  No¬ 
vember  29th  our  subscriber  informs  us 
that  up  to  date  she  had  received  noth¬ 
ing  from  them. 

We  are  publishing  this  information 
for  the  benefit  of  our  subscribers  who 
contemplate  doing  business  with  this 
company.  Your  local  photographer 
will  make  for  you  a  photographic  en¬ 
largement  of  any  photograph  you  have 
at  a  reasonable  price. 
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vice  bonds  that  you  can  buy  that 
would  bring  you  in  a  good  safe  return. 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  any¬ 
thing  more  than  6  per  cent  without 
incuring  some  element  of  risk  and 
speculation.  It  strikes  us  that  it 
would  be  better  for  you  to  invest 
about  $3,000  or  $3,500  and  save  the 
balance  as  an  emergency  fund. 


Invest  Part,  Keep  Emerg¬ 
ency  Fund 


A  Question  About  Fencing 
and  Trespass 


I  have  $4,000  I  would  like  to  invest  in 
some  good  bonds  and  stocks  that  will 
pay  me  six  per  cent  or  more.  Are  there 


Promptness  Appreciated 


American  Agriculturist, 
Gentlemen: 

Am  writing  you  to  thank  you 
for  the  prompt  payment  on  my  ac¬ 
cident  insurance  policy. 

I  feel  very  fortunate  to  hold  an 
American  Agriculturist  policy  and 
don’t  think  any  one  can  go  wrong 
by  taking  out  a  policy  in  your  com¬ 
pany. 

I  also  find  the  paper,  which  I 
receive  from  the  company,  very 
interesting. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  a  very 
successful  year,  I  am 

Gratefully  yours, 

(Signed)  G.  E.  Metcalfe 


any  good  ones  that  pay  more  than  that? 
I  cannot  afford  to  take  any  chances  as 
this  is  my  life’s  savings. 

JF  $4,000  is  all  that  you  have  in  cash 
it  might  be  advisable  to  invest  only 
a  part  of  this  and  reserve  an  emerg¬ 
ency  fund.  There  are  any  number  of 
strong  public  utilities  and  public  ser- 


Will  you  tell  me  the  legal  heighth  of  a 
line  fence  and  the  material  to  build  it  of 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law? 
Will  you  give  me  the  law  in  regard  to 
trespassing  and  taking  trees  for  wood 
and  willfully  cutting  trees  on  another 
person’s  property  to  get  the  honey  from 
wild  bees?  Will  you  tell  me  if  neigh¬ 
bors  or  anyone  else  have  a  right  to 
gather  wild  strawberries,  etc.  from  land 
I  rent? 

'Y'HERE  is  no  statute  in  New  York 
stating  the  requirements  of  a  divi¬ 
sion  fence.  This  matter  is  usually  left 
to  the  regulations  passed  by  the  elect¬ 
ors  of  the  town  in  which  you  live.  If 
the  electors  have  not  made  any  regu¬ 
lations  about  it,  just  build  the  fence 
according  to  your  best  judgment, 
making  it  reasonably  suitable  to  the 
purpose.  If  you  wish  to  build  a 
barbed  wire  fence,  there  is  a  law  that 
requires  you  to  get  the  consent  of 
your  neighbor  before  you  build  it  and 
states  that  the  fence  shall  have  four 
strands  of  barbed  wire  and  a  bar  of 
wood  at  the  top  with  supporting  posts 
every  fourteen  feet. 

The  persons  who  come  on  land  that 
you  own  or  have  rented  and  take  your 
trees,  your  wild  honey,  and  your 
berries  can  be  made  to  answer  in  a 
criminal  suit,  in  a  common  law  suit 
for  damages,  or  in  a  suit  to  get  back 
the  property  they  have  stolen. 


Subscription 
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HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR. 
Publisher 

461  Fourth  Ave.  New  York 


Gentlemen  : 

I  want  to  have  a  friend  of  mine 
start  the  New  Year  right.  Please 
enter  a  year’s  subscription  to  go  to  the  following  for 
which  I  enclose  $ . . 

Name  . i . , . 

Address  . . . . . . . 

Name  . . . 

Address  . 

Sender  s  Name  . 

Address  . 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES 
One  Year  -  -  $1.00 
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MIRACO  RADIO  USERS  IN  EASTERN 

STATES  PRAISE  THEIR  SETS 

_________  » 

A  Few  of  the  Many  Expressions  of  Satisfaction 
Received  From  Purchasers  in  Eastern  States 

CERTAINLY  WORKS  FINE 


Thousands  of  reports  like  these  have  been 
received  from  Miraco  users  everywhere.  It 
would  take  many  volumes  to  print  them  all. 
You  will  surely  agree  that  the  testimony  of 
users  proves  convincingly  that  the  big,  beauti¬ 
ful,  powerful  Miracos  are  beyond  equal  any¬ 
where  near  the  price — for  distance,  selectivity, 
simplicity,  tone  quality,  loudness  and  clearness 
on  a  good  loud-speaker. 


Received  the  Unitune  Saturday  and  it  certainly 
works  fine.  X  tuned  in  twenty-sis  stations  the  first 
night  and  every  one  came  in  so  you  could  hear 
it  all  over  the  house.  I  had  some  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  come  in  Monday  night  and  they  said  they 
never  heard  any  set  so  plain  . 

KENNETH  D.  WILLIAMS, 

Rutland,  Pa. 


FINE  TONE  QUALITIES 

I  will  certainly  keep  that  Unitune  set.  There  are 
sets  that  make  more  noise  than  this  one,  but  they 
do  not  lead  out  the  fine  tone  qualities  of  the  violin 
as  this  one  does.  Even  the  faintest  whispers  or 
breath  are  heard  through  this  set. 

I  just  put  it  up  temporarily  with  a  sixty-foot 
aerial.  I  never  installed  any  set  or  operated  any 
before  and  still  I  listened  to  thirty  different  stations 
the  first  evening. 

C.  A.  MERKEL, 

Spring  Mount,  Pa. 

NEW  JERSEY  HEARS  CALIFORNIA 
—PRAISES  SELECTIVITY 

Have  heard  since  Tuesday  night  eighty  stations 
including  Cuba,  California;  set  very  selective  and 
sensitive. 

Y.  II.  CONDUT, 

Madison,  N.  J. 


HAS  HEARD  ’EM  ALL— FINDS 
MIRACO  BEST 

I  have  the  best  radio  in  town,  a  Afiraco.  I  have 
heard  (names  three  costly  makes)  and  almost  every 
other  make  of  radio  set  thereabouts  and  would  not 
trade  mine  for  the  whole  bunch  of  them;  wou  can 
tell  that  to  the  whole  world  for  me.  This  is  my 
second  Miraco  set  and  I  am  ready  to  recommend 
it  sky  high. 

W.  B.  NEUELL, 

Plymouth,  Penn. 


WOULD  NOT  TRADE  IT 

Unitune  is  still  hitting  the  high'  spots.  Get  any¬ 
thing  I  want.  Would  not  trade  it  for  any  other 
outfit  made.  More  power  to  you  and  Miraco. 

GEO.  E.  PUGH, 

1541  West  St.,  Utica,  New  York 


EXPERTS  SAY  MIRACO  BEATS 
’EM  ALL 

I  have  built  radios  since  they  first  made  their 
appearance  in  the  Radio  World  and  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  build,  repair  and  sell  them.  I 
have  been  selling  your  Miraco  for  the  past  few 
months  and  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

For  quality,  selectivity  and  sensitivity  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  the  Miraco  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  As  for  its  distance  getting  ability  I 
have  proven  beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
it  will  out-perform  any  radio  known. 

While  I  have  long  gotten  over  the  distance 
bug,  I  am  still  able  to  bring  in  the  farthest 
distance,  with  little  or  no  effort,  but  I  want  to 
say  again  that  the  Miraco  gives  me  tone  quality 
and  that  is  what  I  am  after  chiefly. 

URBAIN  BARIL,  Jr., 

Fall  River,  Mass, 

WORTH  THREE  TIMES  THE 
PRICE 

My  Miraco  Unitune  is  a  wonder.  It  is  worth 
three  times  the  price  that  it  'costs.  You  can 
pick  up  long  distance  stations  with  ease  and 
cuts  through  stations  with  no  trouble. 

OSCAR  O.  RUGH, 

Wall  Ave.,  Extension,  Pitcairn,  Pa. 

APPRECIATES  MIRACO’S 
WONDERFUL  TONE  QUALITY 

We  received  our  Miraco  last  Tuesday  and 
wlmt  can  I  say  more  than  has  been  said  by 
every  delighted  purchaser  of  your  fine  sets?  You 
have  heard  the  same  story  over  and  oyer,  but 
1  cannot  refrain  from  sending  you  a  list  of 
stations  which  we  have  received  in  less  than 
a  week:  WBZ,  WGY,  WMCA,  WBGS,  WHN, 
WJZ,  WEBJ,  WLWL,  WEAF,  WNYC,  WCWS, 
WMAIv,  WTAM,  WNJ,  WADC.  WGHP,  WJR, 
WAWA,  WOK,  WBBM,  WBAL,  WHIi,  CIIYC, 
WIIT,  WCCO,  WMC,  WFBG. 

Of  course  the  number  of  stations  one  gets 
does  not  entirely  determine  the  value  of  a  re¬ 
ceiving  set,  the  quality  of  tone  counts  too.  One 
listener  to  our  new  Miraco  said  that  he  had 
heard  many  sets,  but  none  as  clearly  as  our 
Miraco. 

A.  PERRY  BISHOP, 

Readsboro,  Vermont, 

DISTANCE  IN  SUMMER— 
MIRACO  PLEASES  EVERYONE 

Everybody  that  sees  the  Unitune  is  highly 
pleased  with  its  performance.  I  have  logged 
117  stations.  The  farthest  station  is  WOW, 
Omaha,  Nebraska.  I  can  pick  Montreal,  Toronto 
and  Moncton  in  Canada  any  night  after  9 
o’clock.  About  three  days  ago  I  picked  up 
vjax,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  1000  watts,  and 
W  SEA,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  250  watts. 
Not  bad  for  summer. 

OMER  RENAUD, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

HEARS  CALIFORNIA  IN 
CONNECTICUT 

The  Unitune  set  is  a  dandy.  I  have  picked 
up  the  following  stations  already:  Bridgeport, 
Ct.;  New  York;  Cleveland.  O. ;  Woodside,  Long 
Island;  Springfield,  Mass.;  Ashville.  N.  C. ; 
Newark,  N.  J. ;  Miami,  Fla. ;  Pontiac,  Mich. ; 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Lancaster.  Pa, ; 
Pasadena,  Calif.;  Atlantic  City.  So  I  think  I 
have  done  well  in  the  short  time  that  I  have 
the  set. 

WM.  J.  DONLIN, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

TUNED  IN  STATIONS  EVERY¬ 
WHERE  FIRST  NIGHT 

Received  the  Miraco  Unitune  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  I  hooked  up  the  set  and  could  tune  in 
on  stations  north,  south,  east  and  west,  from 
CYGC,  London,  Ont.,  Canada,  to  WSB,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.;  WBAP,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  and  all 
other  stations  from  250  to  550  meters.  For  vol¬ 
ume  I  had  the  loudspeaker  outside  one  night 
and  it  could  be  heard  for  3  squares. 

CIIAS.  F.  KANASICI, 

Skamokin,  Pa. 


HEARS  GULF  TO  CANADA 
THROUGH  NEW  YORK  LOCALS 

Recently  I  got  WIOD,  Miami,  Florida,  also 
Buffalo,  Toronto,  Canada,  Bridgeport,  through 
New  York  City  over  all  the  powerful  local 
stations. 

M.  J.  GODFREY, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


PENNSYLVANIA  GETS  ALASKA 
—MIRACO  UNEQUALED 


I  have  tried  a  lot  of  radios  but  have  never 
found  one  that  in  all  respects  quite  equalled 
yours.  I  had  station  KFI  (California)  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  also  one  evening  a  station  in  Alaska, 
and  as  long  as  I  had  the  set  it  never  cost  one 
repairs  and  was  never  out  of  order, 
cannot  say  about  any  of  the  others. 

C.  D.  VOORHEES.  M.  D., 

Hughesville,  Pa. 


3  Year 
Guarantee 


MAGNIFICENT  TONE- SUPER  SELECTIVE-POWERFUL  DISTANCE  GETTER 

Battery  Set/ 


Users  Say 


Reporta  from  users  everywhere 
leave  little  for  us  to  add.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  in  our  files 
and  which  we  receive  daily.  Send 
coupon  for  plenty  of  additional  proof 
and  testimony  of  nearby  users. 
CLLmKER  THAN  a  $450.00  SET 
Before  1  bought  your  set  I  tried  out 
and  heard  quite  a  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  makes  sets  and  I  believe  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  I  never  yet  have 
heard  a  set  with  such  wonderful 
tone  and  clearness  as  the  Miraco.  1 
never  thought  that  a  set  could  be  as 
clear  and  reproduce  tones  and  voices 
as  the  Miraco.  Saturday  I  listened  to 
a  $450.00  set  and  it  can’t  even  come 
near  your  set  for  clearness  and  vol¬ 
ume.  I  have  logged  some  very  distant 
stations  on  the  Uni  tune  and  although 
people  won’t  hardly  believe  me,  the 
first  week  I  had  KFI  Los  Angeles  on 
two  nights  in  succession  on  a  80-ft. 
temporary  inside  aerial.  — FRANK 
A.  OLDENBURG,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
SHARPLY  SEPARATES  STATIONS 
The  Unitune  brings  in  stations  very 
clearly  and  with  a  selectivity  that  is 
amazing  when  you  take  in  consider¬ 
ation  the  mass  of  stations  on  the  air 
at  the  flame  time.  I  have  heard  three 
and  four  stations  that  were  on  almost 
same  wavelengths  at  the  same  time 
and  was  able  to  tune  out  one  after 
the  other  without  the  least  interfer¬ 
ence. -W.  L.  BROBACK.  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

EXPERIENCED  FAN  PRAISES  SET 

Miraco  is  the  most  wonderful  radio 
1  have  ever  seen.  1  have  had  experi¬ 
ence  with  many  popular  makes  of 
radios,  also  have  Duilt  a  number  of 
them  myself  but  in  tone  quality  it  is 
far  superior  to  all.  For  sensitiveness 
I  can  say  it  is  more  like  a  super- 
hetrodyne.— R.  D.  WHITE,  Proctor, 
W.  Va. 

HAS  POWER  TO  SPARE 

“Well  Pleased”  with  Miraco  would 
be  putting  it  mildly.  Haven't  heard 
anything  to  equal  it  regardless  of 
price.  With  temporary  aerial  tuned 
in  WEAF  then  WIOD  Florida  felt 
sure  this  must  be  WJZ  the  pet  station 
of  this  local-  mil  l  I IIIT1 ! !  I!  I  ■  1 1  linTTIT 
ity.  Stations 
all  coming  in 
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MIRACO  Powerplus"  sets 
— bothin8and7  tubemodels— 
havemagnificently  beautiful, 
clearcathedraltonequality.  Turn 
one  dial  for  stations  everywhere. 
Ultra-selective.  Miraco  multi- 
etagedistanceamplification  gives 
"power-plus”on  iar-offstations. 
Latest  all-metal  shielded  chassis. 
Illuminated  dial.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Try  one  free  for  §0  day  si 
Choice  of  beautiful  cabinets. 


me  dial 

!ETAl  SHIELDED 
,  CHASSIS  | 


Electrify  Any  Radio 

MIDWESTNO-BATTERY 

JSig&li&A  Socket 

n®... _ 


Rower  Units 


DISCOUNT 

User-Agent 


'A'V’B’’ and  "C” 


jw  —  #  DAYS’  TRIAL,  Special 

Wholesale  Price  Offer  to  User-Agents,  Bank 
Ref  erences,  testimony  of  nearby  Miraco  users 
—all  theproof  you  want— sent  with  catalog. 


power,  direct  from 
light  socket,  with- 
outbatteries  I  Write!- . „ . . 

end  discounts.  Uidwest  Units  are  highest 
grade— lastingly  dependable,  aaiet  in  oper¬ 
ation,  lolly  guaranteed. 


f*mil  coupon  right  now* 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION  THIS  COU PON 

Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets  |§  NOT 

454- G  Miraco  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  ORDER 

I  Without  obligation,  send  free  catalog,  AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFER,  testimony  M 
nearby  Miraco  users.  □  User  □  Agent  □  Dealer 


Another  Big  Bargain!  Famous  pow¬ 

erful  big  Miraco  Super  6,  1928  model— 


0  NAMB 


ultra  selective !  Thousands  find  it  out¬ 
performs  sets  of  much  higher  price.  § 

30  Days’ Trial  Free.  Fully 
Guaranteed. 
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